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Every  successive  generation  of 
mankind  In  a country  full  of  life 
and  activity,  exhibits  changes  in 
manners,  fashions,  and  even  in  moral 
notions,  which  are  rarely  marked  be- 
yond momentary  observation.  Classes 
appear  and  disappear ; all  that  is 
artificial  assumes  new  phases ; the 
fMC  of  nature  alone  remains  the 


same. 

The  class  which  most  distinguishes 
itself  as  the  child  of  the  last  half 
century  is  what  some  style  the  ‘ ari- 
stocracy of  money.’  Issuing  from  the 
middle,  and  as  olten  from  the  lower 
class  of  the  people,  it  rises  to  great 
eminence  in  external  splendour.  The 
rival  of  persons  of  rank  and  of  large 
property,  in  the  contents  of  the  coffer, 
if  not  in  the  possession  of  acres,  it 
makes  up  fur  the  polish,  ease,  an3 
rctinement  of  the  old,  lamilics.  by 
assanfption  in  manners  and  by  rivalry 
in  aTT~  that  iimiiiyTaii  procuFK 
Oflen~cssenlTaIIy  coarse,  and  desti- 
tnte  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  well- 
bred,  it  still  claims  the  influence  of 
riches  in  their  stark  nakedness,  at- 
tracts  the  admiration  of  vulgar  minds, 
and  flings  rank,  talent,  and  virtue 
into  the  shade.  Some  among  the 
upper  classes,  while  they  despise  the 
powessors,  covet  their  possessions. 
JSuch  is  the  aristocracy  of  wealth, 
the  creature  of  a concatenation  of 
political  events,  too  frequently  the 
creation  of  loans  and  jobbing.  It  is 
a race  indebted  more  to  hazard  than 
to  patience  and  diligence  in  business. 
It  aims,  neck  or  nothing,  at  making 
or  marring  its  fortunes  at  one  swoop. 
It  knows  nothing  of  the  slow  profits 
made  by  the  agnculturist,  merchant, 
or  dealer.  It  is  a class  great  from 
iatrinsic  littlenesses,  if  the  last  term 
be  understood  to  apply  to  dealings 
not  weighed  by  scruples,  nor  in- 
fluenced by  any  other  motive  than 
interest  at  any  expense  to  others. 

VOL.  XUI.  HO.  CCXJ.TH. 


The  sound  exceptions  are  fewer  in 
this  than  in  any  other  class  of  in- 
dividuals in  which  mind  and  pursuit 
arc  so  coincident.  Its  influence  in 
the  social  circle  increases,  although  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  he  a valuable 
accession  to  the  general  body  of  the 
community.  It  tends  to  separate  the 
country  into  rich  and  poor  alone,  and 
to  level  every  other  distinction.  The 
claims  of  principle,  talent,  and  rank, 
are  as  nothing  to  its  siiprcmncy.  It 
is  a hoarder,  not  a diffuser  of  wealth : 
a public  usurer.  It  may  be  the 
choicest  jewel  in  a native  or  foreign 
exchequer,  for  it  knows  neither 
country  nor  cla.ss  where  its  interests 
arc  concerned.  If  profit  look  kindly 
at  home,  it  is  p-afriotic;  if  otherwise, 
discontented.  It  is  a class  valued  by 
financiers,  because  it  makes  the  art 
of  borrowing  easy,  and  illustrates  the 
saying  of  Montesquieu  about  uphold- 
ing and  strangling  at  the  same  time. 

Another  feature  in  the  present 
century  is  the  separation  of  the 
poorer  part  of.if'c  comniunity  into 
diffeicnt  grades.  Some  arc  \ml-in- 
fornied,  and  possess  superior  acquire- 
ments to  any  of  their  class  that  pre- 
ceded them,  being  unrivalled  in  me- 
chanical arts.  Others,  inferior  in 
pursuit,  perform  their  duties  with 
unequall^  diligence  and  dexterity. 
The  factory-workmen  arc  superior  to 
those  of  the  olden  time,  and  far 
less  dissipated  in  their  habits;  but 
their  business  is,  ast’  much  as  it  was 
then,  a repetition  Ol’  the  same  kind 
of  toil.  There  are  also  the  agri- 
cultural and  other  classes,  down 
to  the  pauper.  To  define  the  dif- 
ference among  these  between  the 
past  and  present  would  be  a volu- 
minous undertaking.  Nor  would  it 
be  an  unworthy  task  to  delineate  the 
difference  between  professions  as  they 
are  now  and  as  ttiey  existed  half  a 
century  ago.  The  clergy,  and  the 
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professors  of  medicine  and  law,  thus 
delineated,  would  afford  a sober 
picture  of  progress ; but  the  task 
would  require  peculiar  qualifications 
as  well  as  septuogenary  years  in  the 
describer. 

Within  the  memory  of  the  indi- 
vidual of  only  fifty  years  of  age,  the 
changes  operated  by  time  upon  cha- 
racter have  been  considerable.  In  the 
metropolis,  the  introduction  of  steam- 
conveyance  by  land  and  water  has 
caused  extraordinary  changes  in  man- 
ners among  the  more  stationary  part 
of  the  population,  a few  of  whom 
only  paid  an  annual  visit  to  Margate 
by  water,  occupying  several  days  in 
going  and  returning  ; while  an  ex- 
cursion two  or  three  times  in  a year 
for  twenty  miles  out  of  town  was  the 
limit  of  the  citizen's  topographical 
movements.  Highwaymen  infested 
the  public  roads ; the  streets  at  night 
possessed  just  glimmer  enough  to 
define  a human  figure;  the  public 
guardians  of  the  dark  hours  slept 
sweetly  in  comfortable  watch-boxes ; 
and  numerous  well-lit  coffee-houses, 
proflering  g^iod  fare  and  sociableness, 
in  some  measure  compensated  for  the 
want  of  the  advantages  the  metropo- 
litan inhabitant  now  possesses  with- 
out their  agreeableness. 

Hut  what  are  Englishmen  now  but 
the  same  breed  of  contrarieties  they 
were  then,  a little  altered  by  circum- 
stances? They  are  more  universal 
in  their  views,  but  not  less  individual 
in  their  interests.  They  are  more 
circumscribed  in  their  bearing  to- 
wards others,  while  they  themselves 
revolve  in  larger  spheres.  All  have 
still  great  pride  and  dis.satisfaction. 
Habit  is  as  much  at  war  with  reason  in 
theirjudgmentsasever,  and  custom  is 
■till  their  third  parent.  Unfriendly 
to  any  change  unless  the  change  be 
profitable,  they  oppose  innovation  as 
if  it  were  not  a natural  thing.  They 
boast  of  the  superiority  of  England 
as  much  as  ever,  and  more  live  out 
of  it,  the  balance  being  generally 
pecuniary  saving  or  gain  that  settles 
the  point.  Their  views  of  religion  and 
politics  are  generally  seen  through 
the  same  medium.  Modest  in  speak- 
ing of  bim.self,  the  Englishman  is 
egotistical  about  his  possessions  and 
accumulations,  through  which  alone 
be  demands  respect  from  others. 
Often  original  from  waywardness  as 
well  as  from  other  causes,  he  will  be 


as  eccentric  in  exhibiting  his  inde- 
pendence as  he  is  uiiahAen  in  bis 
expectations  of  respect  on  that  ac- 
count. Often  active  and  high-spirited, 
be  will  sometimes  seem  weaiied  of 
good  fortune,  fall  into  lax  living,  and 
become  a negation  in  humanity.  He 
will  buy  the  idlest  things  his  fancy 
directs,  even  halters  that  have 
strangled  criminals,  and  believe  him- 
self a eirtuoso.  Calculating  by  habit, 
be  will  not  be  found  sacrificing 
his  self-respect  in  pursuit  of  gain ; 
but  then  his  self-respect  is  of  a pe- 
culiar hue.  Tenacious  of  the  Inw, 
he  shows  it  too  often  by  idle  appeals. 
Not  imaginative,  nor  possessed  of 
good  taste,  he  will  still  demand  credit 
for  it,  while  he  is  but  an  imitator. 
In  business  he  is  often  like  the  show- 
man, who  calculated  what  a large 
sum  he  should  make  by  exhibiting  a 
man  with  a wooden  leg  if  there  wa« 
but  one  wooden  leg  in  the  world,  his 
main  end  being  to  turn  every  thing 
to  account.  Admirably  under  the 
rule  of  common  sense  in  business, 
out  of  it  he  is  the  slave  of  precon- 
ceived opinion.  A stickler  for  mo- 
rality, he  averts  his  eyes  from  a 
tres|)a.<«  upon  it  when  its  reprobation 
would  clash  with  his  interest,  lament- 
ing how  unfortunate  it  was  he  did 
not  see  it  until  too  late.  He  is  gener- 
ous, but  nut  always  to  be  relied  upon 
for  the  exercise  of  the  virtue.  He  is 
charitable  sometimes  with  great  pru- 
dery, often  without  discrimination, 
and  at  times  must  have  examples  of 
rank  to  follow  in  giving  his  alms. 
A better  parent  than  child,  particn- 
larly  in  the  higher  and  lower  ranks. 
Lukewarm  in  the  generating  of  his 
friendships,  but  firm  if  once  fixed. 
Imperious  and  exacting  in  duties 
from  inferiors,  more  paiticularly 
from  servants.  Insatiate  in  his  ad- 
miration of  rank  and  title,  but  more 
of  inordinate  wealth.  In  judgment 
sound  in  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
Not  delicate  about  the  moral  ground 
of  the  quarrel  he  espouses,  and  ever 
having  justice  upon  his  lips.  Fund 
of  barbarous  and  childish  sports;  be- 
cause when  the  country  was  wild  and 
his  fathers  hunted  bears  and  wolves; 
not  having  them  left  in  a cultivated 
land,  he  endeavours  to  be  as  great 
as  be  dreams  they  were  by  imitaiioo. 
He  breeds  vermin  to  bunt  across 
green  fields.  Worries  tame  sta« 
that  have  innocently  licked  his  hand. 
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that  be  may  cut  their  throats  aa  a 
^niaen  of  the  Black  Forest  in  Ger- 
many does  its  wild  game.  He  affects 
to  imitate  the  ancients  in  horse- 
Tacing,  by  running  useless  colts  of 
two  years’  old  for  the  purpose  of 
betting  on  their  speed.  Of  every 
•pecies  of  quackery  and  pretension, 
moral,  medical,  and  religious,  he  is  a 
great  patron.  Cold-water  cure,  ani- 
mal magnetism,  phrenology,  and  all 
German  charlatanry,  find  him  alike 
credulous  and  proKtnbIc.  His  old 
faith  in  ‘ Dr.  Graham’s  Celestial  Bed’ 
and  ‘ Goddess  of  Health,’  has  only 
shifted  its  ground.  An  admirable 
improver  of  the  inventions  of  others, 
he  knows  how  to  apply  them  beyond 
any  other  individual  in  existence. 
Excelling  all  the  world  in  the  useful. 
Fond  of  a good  table,  domestic  show, 
and  of  * comfort’  in  all  things.  Ca- 
pable of  great  exertion  when  excited, 
in  all  situations  and  under  every 
climate.  In  muscular  power,  parti- 
cularly among  the  better  classes  of  his 
countrymen,  exceeding  the  natives 
of  most  nations.  Roused  most  by 
the  example  of  a superior,  and  less  by 
impulse.  Patient  of  real,  impetuous 
of  imaginary  grievances.  Common- 
place in  conversation,  and  not  bril- 
liant in  idea.  Equable,  rarely  en- 
thusiastic, attached  to  method  and 
order.  Not  more  humane  than  the 
pMple  of  other  civilized  countries. 
Respecting  individual  right,  but  the 
right  in  property  yet  more.  Crying 
out  for  cheap  government,  and  pay- 
ing for  the  dearest  through  his  love 
of  expensive  wars.  Thanking  God 
daily  he  is  not  as  other  men,  while 
rankling  with  pecuniary  anxiety. 
Insensible  of  the  value  of  intellectual 
ability,  because  he  judges  of  all 
things  only  by  the  quantum  of  re- 
turn in  sterling  money.  He  embel- 
lisbes  his  mansion  with  the  expensive 
products  of  art,  regarding  the  merit 
of  which  he  is  ignorant,  only  through 
a dealer's  eyes.  Neither  knowing 
nor  caring  about  artistic  or  literary 
merit,  unless  he  can  turn  them  to 
private  acconnt.  Mighty  upon  the 
ocean,  which  is  to  him  but  the  medium 
of  convenient  carriage ; while  the 
stars  afflict  his  fancy  no  otherwise 
than  as  guides  for  observation  to  the 
sextants  of  his  merchant  vessels. 
He  believes  most  things  upon  credit 
where  chapter  and  verse  are  laid 
down  to  him,  without  any  reflection 


that  chapters  and  verses  may  be  given 
him  erroneously.  He  teaches  his 
children  to  tread  in  his  own  steps, 
cherish  his  own  ideas,  and  see  with 
his  own  eyes  as  far  as  he  can.  In 
blood  and  language  he  is  a medley  of 
all  races.  He  imports  new  words 
with  his  goods  and  continually  distorts 
old  ones.  Some  of  his  peculiarities 
defy  delineation  ; it  is  enough  that 
the  Englishman  is  himself  alone. 

Turn,  upon  the  other  hand,  to  the 
effect  that  this  peculiar  compound 
islander  has  produced  upon  the 
world.  Mark  his  aggregate  in  place 
of  his  iiidiriilttfil  action.  His  foi- 
bles, faults,  peculiarities  disappear — 
good,  bad,  indifferent  vanish.  All 
his  characteristics  blend  and  form  a 
whole  which  can  be  paralleled  no- 
where among  any  existing  people. 
This  is  no  egotism,  no  partiality,  none 
of  the  base  coin  before  paid  to  offer 
incense  to  personal  self-love.  The 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  ]ioint  is  open 
to  the  decision  of  the  whole  world. 
Fact,  evidence,  all  are  clear  for  the  use 
of  those  who  choose  to  make  use  of 
them.  The  unaccountable,  cool, 
proud,  exclusive,  money-making, 
prejudiced  Englishman,  is  lost  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  effect  produced  by 
his  united  action.  It  is  here  that  he 
stands  with  his  majestic  front,  a 
giant  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  an  indomitable  creation  viewed 
by  his  achievements,  by  his  spoken 
language,  by  his  extent  of  dominion. 
History  will  paint  him  in  this  light; 
coming  nations  will  sketch  him  thus 
in  fancy,  perhaps,  after  he  has  ut- 
terly disap(x:arcd  from  his  own  sea- 
irt  land.  The  individuals  that 
ewed  the  stones  of  the  Eg3’ptian 
pj’ramids  were  as  diverse  in  cha- 
racter as  the  Englishman,  and  of  as 
little  moment  individually  to  the 
work  which  they  achieved.  Those 
wonderful  architects  live  in  the  ag- 
gregate of  their  stupendous  labours. 
The  labours  of  Englishmen  will  be 
more  enduring  than  the  pyramids, 
although  they  may  not  beof  porphyry. 
The  durability  of  the  mightiest 
human  efforts  is  not  linked  to  a de- 
composing material,  thej'  subsist  in 
words  ever  fugitive  and  ever  perish- 
ing, but  continuallj’  renewed.  That 
which  runs  a race  with  time  cannot 
consist  of  what  time  annihilates. 

They  are  wrong  who  ta’.e  the 
Englishman  fur  the  denizen  of  one 
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little  apot;  he  is  common  to  every 
land,  and  under  hia  own  flag  in  all 
cliraatea.  To  the  extent  of  hia  ira- 
presa,  and  to  the  expansion  of  hia 
language,  labours,  and  habitudes, 
those  of  other  countries  lessen  in  the 
view.  The  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica claim  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land as  an  inheritance.  They  in- 
troduce her  institutes  into  all  their 
annexations  in  California  and  Oregon, 
from  the  east  to  the  west  of  their 
vast  domain.  Russia  with  her  co- 
los-al  territory  reckons  a hundred 
diflerent  races  with  as  many  tongues, 
diverse  in  manner,  the  larger  |»rt 
semi-savage,  or  having  yet  large 
advances  to  make  in  order  to  reach 
the  limit  of  a middling  civilization. 
Wherever  the  English  tongue  is 
spoken  that  blessing  is  already  felt. 
All  civilized  people  multiply  a hun- 
dred times  faster  than  those  which 
are  uncivilized.  In  proof  of  this  is 
the  increase  of  North  America,  with 
her  Anglo  - American  inhabitants, 
compared  with  the  increase  of  her 
native  tribes.  Civilized  man  is  most 
capable  of  producing  those  means 
which  afford  food  and  shelter,  and 
under  which  the  species  increases  with 
the  greatest  rapidity. 

To  America,  Africa,  and  to  the  isles 
of  the  I’aciflc,  the  colonist  from  Eu- 
rope went  out  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  country's  experience.  He  was 
an  emigrant  with  the  acquirements 
of  thousands  of  years  when  he  left 
his  home,  and  his  children  continue  to 
receive  the  augmented  stores  which 
invention  and  science  originate  in 
the  mother- country  and  elsewhere. 
Eighteen  centuries  ago  the  fathers  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  the  Ohio,  the  St.  Ijiw- 
rence,  the  Essequibo,  and  Demerara, 
in  America;  of  the  Murray,  Tamar, 
and  Darling,  in  New  South  Wales ; 
were  navigating  the  Severn  and  the 
Thames  in  canoes  or  coracles.  With 
painted  bodies  they  marched  against 
the  legions  of  Rome,  and  learned 
from  them  the  earliest  lessons  of  that 
civilization  their  descendants  arc 
planting  in  all  parts  of  the  globe — 
founding  empires  in  the  full  stature 
of  civilization.  The  enlightened  but 
stem  New  Englander  of  the  United 
States  of  America  sees  the  same 
champions  of  enlightened  freedom 
continued  in  the  nineteenth,  with 
the  advantage  of  adding  to  his  pre- 


vious knowledge  whatever  time  has 
since  unfolds.  Numbers  have 
uitted  their  native  shores  to  sit 
own  in  New  Zealand  among  a race 
of  cannibals.  They  have  arrested 
their  savage  propensitv  by  the  force 
of  example  alone,  and,  contrary  to 
what  happens  in  many  similar  cases, 
they  arc  bringing  a wild  people 
rapidly  into  civilized  habits  at  the 
very  antipodes  of  the  mother  -country, 
in  place  of  extinguishing  or  en- 
slaving them.  From  icy  Labrador  n 
to  the  swampy,  burning  shores  of 
Guiana,  connected  by  the  West  In- 
dian Islands,  one  language  is  spoken, 
and  that  language  is  English.  In 
Europe  and  Africa,  between  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude,  more  than 
a dozen  interpreters  would  be  re- 
quired, among  races  few  of  whom 
have  imparted  any  enlightening  in- 
fluence from  the  paternal  soil  else- 
where. Some,  indeed,  are  still  living 
in  Africa  a life  far  more  savage  than 
was  ever  led  by  the  aborigines  of 
America. 

Where,  indeed,  is  the  British  race 
not  to  be  discovered  ? Frozen  up 
amid  the  desolation  of  arctic  winters, 
where  the  sun  divides  the  year  into 
a day  and  a night,  where  the  sheeted  / 
anrora  casts  its  flickering  beams  upon  I 
dreaiy  wastes  of  eternal  snow,  where  , 
the  iceberg  emulates  the  mountain,  ^ 
and  the  idefleld  the  Siberian  steppe ; i 
on  the  burning  sands  of  torrid  Amca,  J 
where  pestilence  is  for  ever  wrestling  I 
with  human  existence : where  is  the  ' 
Englishman  not  to  be  found  ? He  ] 
inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  ^ 
the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  seeking, 
in  the  gushing  springs  of  that  mighty 
mountain  chain,  the  coolness  denied 
him  in  the  sultry  plains  of  Bengal, 
or  the  arid  and  scorching  sands  of  . 
Moultan.  There,  too,  he  rules  sove-  j 
reign  on  both  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  f 
the  river  that  arrested  the  march  of  I 
the  Macedonian  conqueror.  He  is  , 
found  settling  and  building  towns  on  | 
the  shores  of  the  fifth  continent,  j 
where,  in  the  childhood  of  the  living,  | 
the  least  tutored  of  the  human  race  1 
roamed  at  large,  the  companion  of  i 
the  kangaroo  and  the  opossum. 

In  this  place  he  has  established  a 
quarter  of  a million  of  civilized  men. 
The  larger  isles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  | 
and  those  nearest  to  the  Antarctic,  j 
are  being  peopled  by  him.  The  finest  j 
part  of  South  Africa  owns  his  sway. 
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I and  the  ocean  is  so  covered  with  his 
j vessels,  that  if  it  can  be  said  to  be 
I inhabited  by  mankind,  it  is  by  him 
. who  dwells  on  its  bosom  in  thirty 
! tbonsand  ships.  Who  is  so  familiar 
I with  * the  en^  of  the  earth  ’ as  the 
I British  race  ? 

These  are  tokens  of  bis  present 
cosmopolitan  movements  alone,  the 
result  of  a century  or  two  of  ad- 
venturous activity.  Before  another 
hundred  or  two  of  years  the  English 
tongue,  history,  and  literature,  will 
be  the  inheritance  of  hundreds  of 
millions  in  America  alone.  Then  it 
is  probable  a fifth  continent  will  be 
half  - populated  by  Britons.  The 
g^ter  Pacific  isles  will  be  covered 
: with  flourishing  ports  and  towns. 

' The  pilot  will  answer  in  English  off 
' coasts  not  yet  nntenanted  by  the 
5 savage.  Where  the  silence  of  pri- 
< mev^  nature  still  reigns  with  undis- 
I puted  sway  commerce  will  be  busy, 
and  the  higher  improvements  of 
man,  the  steam-engine  and  the  rail- 
road, the  steam-press  and  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge,  will  begin 
to  harmonize,  adorn,  and  enrich,  the 
i remotest  shores.  Wherever  there  is 
1 room  to  breathe  the  air  of  Heaven 
with  freedom  the  English  race  will 
be  found  multiplying  — that  race 
which  never  breathes  freely  but  in 
extent  of  space.  How  great  must  be 
the  moral  action  of  such  a people 
qpon  the  rest  of  mankind,  bow  ez- 
‘ panded  and  expanding  the  results  I 
Contrary  to  what  has  happened  in 
old  conntnes  in  past  time,  the  people 
have  done  all  the  wonders  which 
connect  themselves  with  the  British 
name.  They  have  made  the  country 
what  it  is.  'No  single  ruling  power, 
however  wise  and  absolute,  could 
have  effected  such  phenomena.  It 
is  but  of  late  years  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  lent  the  smallest  aid  in 
contributing  to  the  moral  position 
of  the  country.  The  Government 
was  occupied  with  foreign  wars  and 
fiscal  regulations,  the  weight  of 
which  nimappily  still  acts  as  a drag 
upon  the  advancement  of  national 
prosperity,  upon  laud,  trade,  and 
•nbsutence.  Silently,  stealthily,  and 
nnconsciously,  those  operations  were 
pursued  with  invincible  patience  and 
perseverance,  which  contributed  to 
tte  present  exalted  name  and  glo- 
rious future  of  England.  Industry, 
adventure,  personal  exposure  in  un- 


healthy climates,  domiciliation  on 
uncivilized  shores,  and  the  same  dili- 

fent  perseverance  there,  now  in  one 
emispherc  and  now  in  another, 
almost  imperceptibly  planted  the 
sdon  of  new  nations,  and  aggrandized 
the  parent  name.  The  truly  great, 
the  sublime,  the  enduring  arts  of 
England,  were  effected  by  the  acti- 
vity and  energy  of  the  popular  mind. 

It  was  that  mind  which  two  or  three 
centuries  ago  made  the  forests  of 
America  resound  with  the  wood- 
man's axe,  reared  the  habitations  of 
men  by  the  haunts  of  the  savage  and 
the  rattlesnake,  and  braved  the 
fevers  of  the  Virginian  swamps.  In 
those  days  the  pursuit  of  free  thought, 
not  of  trafiic,  drew  the  colonist  from 
home.  That  motive  has,  happily, 
long  ceased  to  exist ; free-thought 
may  now  be  fully  enjoyed  at  home. 

The  Englishman  now  goes  to  culti- 
vate an  inheritance  for  his  children,  \, 
for  which  his  native  land,  from  pre-  [ 
vious  occupancy,  allows  no  space.  i 
Like  other  nations  of  renown,  Eng-  ' 
land  sends  forth  her  sons,  not  to  one  j 
limited  spot — not,  as  before,  to  the  | 
vast  wilds  of  Northern  America 
alone,  but  cast,  west,  and  south,  i 
through  the  entire  world,  to  found  I 
new  empires,  to  extend  her  race,  to  { 
refine  and  civilize,  and  thus  fulfil  an 
allotted  task  in  a mighty  destiny 
among  the  nations. 

It  is  to  Englishmen  more  imme- 
diately that  the  great  task  of  peopling 
the  earth’s  surface  is  at  present  con- 
fided by  the  supreme  Governor  of  all 
things.  The  almost  insurmountable 
protraction  of  the  change  from  savage 
to  civilized  life,  by  the  first  slow 
process  of  nature,  is  now  arrested  by 
the  example  and  instruction  of  those 
who  carry  with  them  the  progresses 
and  experiences  of  six  thousand 
years.  The  earth  will  soon  be 
nowhere  desolate  and  uninhabited, 
except  in  places  where  natural  causes 
prevent.  The  world  seems  to  have 
taken  a fresh  start.  In  the  unex- 
pected fulness  of  years  it  will  every- 
where become  the  place  of  seed-time 
and  harvest.  The  Englishman  will 
have  the  glory  of  contributing  the 
larger  share  to  the  fulfilment  of 
this  great  object  in  creation.  Imper- 
ceptibly to  the  individual  engaged  he 
is  rearing  for  his  country  a temple  of 
imperishable  glory.  That  of  which 
he  remains  unconscious  cannot  escape 
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the  glance  of  the  philosophic  oh- 
•erver.  The  extent  and  the  full 
magnificence  of  empire  to  be  deve- 
lop^ in  no  long  period  of  years  it  is 
not  possible  to  contemplate  from  the 
petty  circuit  that  bounds  the  horizon 
of  a single  generation. 

While  thus  important  in  agency, 
the  position  that  the  Englishman 
bolds  among  the  living  races  which 
compete  with  him  ought  to  be  not 
less  flattering  to  his  pride  than  the 
contemplation  of  his  future  glory. 
The  power  of  England  is  nowhere 
disputed,  judging  from  the  effect  of 
her  past  deeds.  She  is  now  more 
powerful  than  she  has  ever  been. 
The  people  are  more  advanced  in  the 
principles  of  true  freedom,  and  the 
Government  also,  than  they  ever 
were  before,  and  no  one  denies  that 
knowledge  is  power. 

The  unstable  character  of  national 
grandeur  must  l>e  admitted.  The 
greatest  of  modern  nations  may  de- 
cline under  an  age  of  merchandize, 
even  earlier  than  might  be  expected. 
But  England  cannot  die  with  her 
aboriginal  island.  Her  records  will 
not  be  engraved  on  brass  or  marble, 
or  u|)on  memorials  like  the  crum- 
bling tombs  of  the  city  of  the  Tiber, 
nor  even  upon  imperishable  written 
history.  Her  monuments  will  be 
successions  of  living  men,  ever  pe- 
rishing and  ever  renewing,  covering 
realms  that  Rome  never  saw,  and 
territories  that  in  extent  set  the 
limits  of  the  empire  of  the  Caesars  at 
defiance.  Omitting  Asia,  where  traces 
of  her  power  may  not  long  remain, 
from  her  impolicy  in  basing  her 
Indian  empire  upon  sand,  she  has 
room  and  verge  enough  for  a long- 
evity of  her  race  coeval  with  the 
existence  of  ‘ the  great  globe  itself 
while  it  shall  continue  to  be  the 
habitation  of  man.  The  population 
of  mighty  continents  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguished. Another  Gothic  inun- 
dation cannot  overwhelm  the  in- 
ventions, arts,  and  literature,  of  such 
a mighty  mass  of  existences.  Not 
one,  but  many  far-extended  empires 
will  be  of  the  same  language,  habits, 
customs,  with  the  reminiscence  of  a 
common  origin.  No  neighbour  will 
be  powerful  enough  to  subdue  such 
empires,  or  to  extinguish  their  writ- 
ten and  spoken  language,  because  it 
will  prevail  with  numbers  beyond 
all  other  tongues.  Change  and  cor- 


ruption will  proceed  from  within 
alone. 

But  what  if  change  did  ocenr,  the 
West,  East,  and  South  would  re- 
main unconquered  territory,  and  with 
the  ocean  isles  would  still  confess 
their  parentage  by  their  similitude 
to  the  father  of  nations.  The  very 
names  of  her  towns,  counties,  and 
rivers,  prevail  even  now  in  distant 
lands.  The  Severn,  Thames,  and 
Tamar  are  found  in  the  U nited  States 
and  in  Australia.  There  are  Lon- 
dons in  Canada  and  New  York,  and 
Cornwalls  in  .Jamaica,  Australia,  and 
the  West.  Thus  in  all  that  contri- 
butes to  national  character  and  race 
it  will  be  ‘ one  and  indivisible,'  until 
the  lapse  of  a period  about  which 
even  England's  children's  children 
need  have  no  anxiety. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  have  been  censured  for 
speaking  in  somewhat  enthusiastic 
terms  of  the  future  prospects  of  their 
country,  and  of  its  being  peopled 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Uarian,— as  it  will  most  assuredly 
he  by  the  present  or  future  Anglo- 
Americans.  It  is  a better  subject 
for  patriotic  gratulation  than  the 
pride  arising  from  the  imaginary 
descent  of  individuals  from  the  men 
of  dark  times — from  semi-savaM 
Normans,  or  less  refined  Saxons.  It 
is  a picture  well  worthy  the  contem- 
plation of  men  of  reason  and  re- 
flection. It  is  based  upon  truth,  and 
can  only  be  condemned  through  an 
insensibility  to  all  that  is  generous 
and  great.  The  prospective  picture 
of  North  American  greatness  is  also 
that  of  English  greatness.  The 
parent  cannot  be  severed,  but  will 
survive  in  the  of^spring^  When  the 
scene  thus  contemplated  is  realized, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  American 
superficies  will  not  be  ashamed  of 
their  origin,  nor  shrink  from  their 
share  in  the  heirship  of  the  parental 
glory.  Men  have  a strong  affection 
for  the  past,  however  superior  the 
present  may  be.  The  posterities  of 
the  New  World  will  not  forget  the 
Old,  nor  how  their  fathers  crossed 
the  sea  from  England  to  escape  the 
remnant  of  feudal  tyranny  that  in- 
fected the  mother-country  a little 
preceding  the  moment  when  it* 
shackles  were  broken  there  for  ever. 
These  were  content  to  work  out  their 
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Cberfy  by  patient  perseverance ; these 
flew  to  the  wilderness  and  found  it. 
They  sat  down  by  the  far-western 
shore,— they  reared  noble  cities,  fitted 
oat  fleets,  and  claim  of  England  that 
renown  in  origin  which  is  their  right- 
ful inheritance. 

It  is  from  the  many  apparently 
contradictory  qualities  which,  blend- 
ed together,  constitute  English  cha- 
racter, and  upon  their  united  action 
brought  to  bear  upon  a given  {luint, 
that  so  much  has  been  effected,  and 
continues  to  be  effected,  under  its 
influence.  Yet  is  this  action  very 
&r  from  being  the  result  of  concen- 
trated effort  consciously  directed.  It 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  a perse- 
verance towards  inferior  ends  which 
works  out  great  things.  As  in  the 
existence  of  railways,  the  motive  was 
pecuniary  gain  alone.  The  rapidity 
of  conveyance,  the  fraternization  of 
nations,  the  skill  of  the  engineer, 
and  the  enormous  labour  involved, 
were  not  considered  by  those  who 
provided  means  for  the  work ; they 
looked  only  to  the  mercenary  effect. 
The  philosopher  and  individual  of 
reflection  looked  further,  and  saw 
time  conquered,  peace  and  harmony 
promoted  by  their  means  among 
mankind,  and  great  ends  in  process 
of  attainment  for  humanity.  The 
world  saw  none  of  these  things,  but 
it  produced  them.  Such  appears  to 
be  the  mode  in  which  the  Englishman 
has  effected  marvels  of  all  kinds,  from 
possessing  collectively,  beyond  thede- 
nixen  of  any  other  land,  the  requisites, 
but  above  all,  the  habit  of  persever- 
ing, altbongh  with  different  views,  in 
the  pursuit  of  concurrent  objects. 

But  is  this  exaggerated  or  hyper- 
bolical ? Is  the  character  thus 
ascribed  to  Englishmen  not  well 
founded?  Let  it  be  tested  geogra- 
phically by  the  position  of  England 
Itself  and  its  dependencies.  None 
can  deny  palpable  facts,  the  result 
of  her  mighty  collective  labour.  The 
United  Kingdom  and  the  surround- 
ing islands  contain  thirty  millions  of 
people,  without  reckoning  Gibraltar 
and  Malta.  It  ranks,  therefore,  in 
this  respect,  as  the  fourth  European 
empire,  after  Russia,  Austria,  and 
France.  This  population  is  concen- 
trated in  an  ocean  citadel,  out  of 
danger  of  assault  while  possessing 
a navy  of  preponderating  power. 
France  is  exposed  to  attack  from 


Spain  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
on  the  line  of  the  Var  from  Pied- 
mont, more  north  on  that  of  Switzer- 
land, then  on  the  west  along  the 
course  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  from 
Prussia  and  Belgium  north-east  and 
northward.  Austria  is  exposed  oa 
all  sides.  Russia  has  iu  like  manner 
a vast  frontier  open,  though  the 
chances  of  attack  are  small  from  the 
extent  of  desert  she  encloses,  the  in- 
clemencj'  of  her  climate  in  the  north, 
and  the  worthlessness  of  her  domain 
even  to  a succi-ssful  conqueror.  Her 
capital  is  defended  by  frost  from 
September  to  May.  Even  Moscow 
lies  as  far  north  as  Edinburgh,  and 
the  world  has  read  the  history  of  its 
destructive  character,  even  as  early 
in  the  year  as  October,  in  the  fate  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Neither  the 
capitals  of  England  nor  Scotland  are 
blocked  up  with  ice,  or  see  the  ther- 
mometer 40’  below  the  freezing 
point.  Their  shores  and  rivers  are 
navigable  in  summer  and  winter.  The 
fruits  of  the  earth  arc  produced  in 
the  British  isles  in  great  perfection. 
In  the  southern  counties  the  myrtle 
and  camellia  need  no  shelter,  while 
the  open  ports  and  rapid  steam  com- 
munications bring  into  her  harbours 
the  cocoa-nuts  and  ananas  of  the 
tropics  and  the  dates  of  Africa  in  full 
flavour  and  perfection.  Then  where 
has  Europe  a site  more  happily  placed 
for  commercial  purposes?  On  the 
north  and  east  lie  Norway,  Denmark, 
the  Baltic,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
England  holds  the  key  of  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  Straits.  Through 
Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands  sne 
borders  upon  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece, 
Africa,  and  the  I^evant,  the  last  be- 
come the  high-road  to  India.  Thus 
has  England  the  keys  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Adriatic.  The  en- 
trance of  the  Black  Sea  is  also  com- 
manded by  her  nav}’,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Elbe  is  watched 
by  her  from  Heligoland. 

Bounded  by  Russia  on  the  east 
and  the  United  States  on  the  south, 
her  American  territory  extends  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes 
to  the  jxile  itself.  More  than  two 
millions  of  people  already  inhabit  that 
vast  region  ; Quebec,  the  capital,  is 
more  than  nine  hundred  miles  south 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  south  of  Moscow.  In 
the  West  Indies  there  is  a population 
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of  eight  hundred  thousand  scattered 
over  different  islands,  and  a hundred 
thousand  more  are  in  her  colonies  of 
South  America.  In  Africa,  not  less 
than  half-a-million  own  her  sway ; 
and  in  Asia  alone  a hundred  and 
thirty  millions  are  her  subjects  or 
tributaries.  Some  of  these  inhabit 
the  richest  climates,  skilled  in  culti- 
vation and  useful  arts : as  soldiers, 
superior  to  all  other  Asiatics,  when 
disciplined  in  the  European  manner. 
Thus,  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
miles  from  England,  she  possesses  an 
empire,  the  revenue  of  which  is  above 
twenty  millions  sterling,  maintaining 
an  army  of  great  numerical  amount, 
well  disciplined.  In  the  Pacihe  isles 
and  in  Australia  already  a quarter  of 
a million  of  colonists  own  the  sove- 
reignty of  England : in  all,  a hun- 
dr^  and  sixty  millions  of  population, 
with  eight  millions  and  a half  of 
square  miles  of  territory. 

Where  is  it  that  a power  of  such 
magnitude  must  not  felt  ? The 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great 
never  reached  beyond  the  western 
bound  of  the  Asiatic  possessions  that 
an  island  of  Europe,  almost  as  far  to 
the  westward  from  Macedonia  as 
Macedonia  from  the  Sutlej,  com- 
mands, over  an  ocean  then  scarcely 
navigated  along  shore  a very  little 
distance.  What  knew  the  world's 
conqueror,  as  he  was  called,  of  the 
vast  empire  between  the  Sutlej  and 
Ganges,  and  from  thence  to  the  east- 
ern bound  of  China,  or  from  Ceylon 
northwards  to  the  snowy  ridges  south 
of  Thibet  ? 

This  separation  of  one  part  of  the 
empire  from  another  by  intervals  of 
sncii  a vast  space  would  be  a source 
of  weakness  to  any  other  empire  but 
that  of  England.  The  native  of  this 
country  is  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  governs  other  states.  He  can- 
not pass  the  boundary  of  his  own 
island  without  being  in  the  medium 
that  connects  him  with  the  more  dis- 
tant points  of  his  territory,  and  each 
with  the  other.  The  ship  is  a part 
of  himself,  his  dwelling,  and  the 
vehicle  of  his  progression  at  the  same 
time,  his  citadel  of  defence  and  re- 
ceptacle of  his  property.  The  ne- 
cessity arising  out  of  his  insular 
situation  confers  upon  him  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  sea  and  his  superior 
skill  in  navigation.  This  has  been 
of  late  strengthened  by  steam  power,' 


in  the  materials  for  which  he  is  su- 
perior to  the  natives  of  every  other 
nation.  To  attack  his  foreign  pos- 
sessions requires  a naval  superiority 
which  no  other  country  possesses ; 
and  a chance  attack,  if  successful, 
though  it  might  hurt  his  pride,  could 
not  seriously  affect  his  power.  W ere  a 
colony  in  danger,  every  breeze  would 
waft  succours  to  its  aid.  Steam- 
ships, running  no  hazard  of  delay 
from  adverse  winds,  would  bear  re- 
inforcements to  cut  off  or  baffle  an 
attacking  armament.  No  European 
power  could  meet  England  on  a dis- 
tant battle-field.  The  command  of 
the  sea,  then,  ensures  the  safety  of 
the  distant  portions  of  the  empire. 
It  is  in  Canada  alone  that  England 
has  any  reason  to  he  apprehensive, 
owing  to  a powerful  neighbour — to 
one  alone  of  her  numerous  colonies. 
But  on  Canada,  unfettered  by  Eu- 
ropean warfare,  the  conflict  would 
not  shake  her  strength.  The  United 
States  and  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  so  bound  up  in  mutual 
interests,  that  such  a contest  is  likely 
to  be  very  remote.  With  an  Eu- 
ropean war  of  unparalleled  magni- 
tude upon  her  hands,  England  suc- 
cessfully resisted  such  an  attack  some 
years  ago. 

With  such  advantages,  and  the 
more  as  wanton  wars  between  kings, 
it  may  now  be  hoped,  have  ceased  to 
afflict  humanity,  there  is  little  ground 
for  England  to  dread  external  ag- 
gression. It  only  remains  that  she 
set  the  example  in  a career  of  yet 
loftier  character.  It  is  not  the  rem- 
nant of  past  barbarism  that  hai^ 
about  some  of  ber  institutions,  the 
relics  of  past  uncivilization,  that  will 
prevent  ner  from  feeling  her  advan- 
tages. It  is  by  increased  activity, 
by  perfect  freedom  from  the  shackles 
imposed  through  prejudices,  by  a 
^nerous  rivalry  with  other  nations 
in  the  arts  connected  with  commerce, 
that  she  must  expect  to  preserve  her 
leading  position,  and  to  soar  yet 
higher  among  nations.  Probity,  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  perseverance  must  be 
ever  awake,  wliile,  as  at  present, 
there  is  nothing  to  place  in  jeopardy 
ber  high  and  palmy  state  of  national 
elevation. 

Comparing  to-day  with  yesterday, 
turning  to  the  speeches  and  acts  of 
public  men  a little  time  ago,  we  look 
with  astonishment  at  the  backward 
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state  of  politioLl  knowled^,  and  at 
the  small  quantum  of  principle  which 
governed.  Prejudice  and  precedent, 
tarin  blights  of  every  attempt  to  ad- 
vance human  welfare,  are  met  at 
every  step.  Our  present  advantage 
over  the  past  has  not  been  fortuitous. 
It  has  arisen  from  fearlessly  carrying 
ont  simple  principles  for  their  own 
sake,  — principles  incontrovertible, 
long  known,  but  resisted  because 


others  had  been  used  before  them, 
and  being  established  were  deemed 
preferable  on  that  sole  ground.  The 
secret  of  present  sueccss  lies  in  our 
emancipation  from  what  reason  and 
experience  will  not  justify, — in  fact, 
in  an  exchange  of  prejudice  and  error 
for  good  sense  in  what  relates  to 
public  affairs.  An  advance,  at  length, 
aided  by  the  Government  of  the 
country. 


.AMERICAN  POETRY.* 


After  the  Americans  had  estab- 
lished their  political  nationality  be- 
yond cavil,  and  taken  a positive  rank 
among  the  powers  of  the  civilized 
world,  they  still  remained  subject  to 
the  reproach,  that  in  the  worlds  of 
Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  they  had 
no  national  existence.  Admitting,  or, 
at  any  rate,  feeling,  the  truth  of  this 
taunt,  they  bestirred  themselves  re- 
solutely to  produce  a practical  refu- 
tation ofit.  Their  firstand  fullcstsuc- 
cess  was,  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  notoriously  utilitarian  character, 
in  practical  inventions.  In  oratory, 
notwithstanding  a tendency  to  more 
than  Milesian  iloridness  and  hyper- 
bole, they  have  taken  no  mean  stand 
among  the  free  nations  of  Christen- 
dom. In  history,  despite  the  disad- 
vanta^  arising  from  the  scarcity  of 
large  libraries,  old  records,  and  other 
appliances  of  the  historiographer, 
they  have  produced  some  books 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  well 
worthy  a place  among  our  standard 
works,  and  which  have  acquired, 
not  merely  an  English,  but  a Con- 
tinental reputation.  In  the  fine 
arts,  notwithstanding  obviously  still 


greater  impediments  — the  want  at 
home,  not  only  of  great  galleries  and 
collections,  but  of  the  thousand  little 
symbols  and  associations  that  help 
to  educate  the  artist — the  consequent 
necessity  of  going  abroad  to  seek  all 
that  the  student  requires — they  have 
still  made  laudable  progress.  The 
paintings  of  Washington  Allston  are 
the  most  noteworthy  lions  in  Boston ; 
the  statues  of  Powers  command  ad- 
miration even  in  Ixmdon.  In  prose 
fiction,  thc^wcet  sketches  of  Irving 
have  aca^^d  a renown  second  only 
to  that'^of  the  agreeable  essayists 
whom  he  took  for  his  models,  while 
the  Indian  and  naval  romances  of 
Cooper  are  purchased  at  liberal 
prices  by  the  ehary  bibliopoles  of 
England,  and  introduced  to  the  Pa- 
risian public  by  the  same  hand  which 
translated  Witer  Scott.  In  poetry 
alone  they  are  still  palpably  inferior : 
no  world-renowned  minstrel  has  yet 
arisen  in  the  New  Atlantis,  and  the 
number  of  those  versifiers  who  have 
attained  a decided  name  and  place 
among  the  lighter  English  literature 
of  their  day,  or  whose  claims  to  the 
title  of  poet  are  acknowledged  in  all 
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ttclinfu  of  their  own  country,  is  but 
small. 

If  we  come  to  inquire  into  the 
csiiaea  of  this  deficiency,  we  are  apt 
at  first  to  light  upon  several  reasons 
why  it  should  mil  exist.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  nothing  uni>oeticaI 
about  the  country  itself,  but  every- 
thing highly  the  reverse.  All  its 
antecedents  and  traditions,  its  disco- 
very, its  early  inhabitants,  its  first 
settlement  by  civilized  men,  are  emi- 
nently romantic.  It  is  not  wanting 
in  battle-grounds,  or  in  spots  hal- 
lowed bv  recollections  and  associa- 
tions of  patriots  and  sages.  The 
magnificenre  of  its  scenery  is  well 
known.  The  rivers  of  America  are 
at  the  same  time  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  majestic  in  the  world  : 
the  sky  of  America,  though  dissimi- 
lar in  hue,  may  vie  in  loveliness 
with  the  sky  of  Italy.  No  one  who 
has  floated  down  the  glorious  Hudson 
(even  amid  all  the  un-idcal  associa- 
tions ofa  gigantic  American  steamer), 
who  has  watched  the  snowy  sails — 
so  diflTerent  from  the  tarry,  smoky 
canvass  of  European  craft  — that 
speck  that  clear  water ; who  has 
noticed  the  faultless  azure  and  snow 
of  the  heaven  above,  suggesting  the 
highest  idea  of  purity,  the  frowning 
cliffs  that  palisade  the  shore,  and 
the  rich  masses  of  foliage  that  over- 
hang them,  tinged  a thousand  dyes 
by  the  early  autumn  frost — no  one 
who  has  ob^rved  all  this,  can  doubt 
the  poetic  capabilities  of  the  land. 

A seeming  solution,  indeed,  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  business,  utilita- 
rian character  of  the  people ; and 
this  solution  would  probably  be  im- 
mediately  accepted  by  very  many 
of  our  readers.  Brother  Jonathan 
thinks  and  talks  of  cotton,  and  flour, 
and  dollars,  and  the  ups  and  downs 
of  stocks.  I’octry  duesn't  pay:  he 
cannot  appreciate,  and  does  not  care 
for  it.  ‘ Let  me  get  something  for 
myself,’  he  says,  like  the  churl  in 
Tneocritus.  ‘ Let  the  gods  whom 
be  invokes  reward  the  poet.  What 
do  we  want  with  more  verse  ? We 
have  Milton  and  Shakespeare  (whe- 
ther we  read  them  or  not),  lie  is 
the  poet  for  me  who  asks  me  for 
nothing;'  and  so  the  poor  Muses 
wither  (or  ns  Jonathan  himself  might 
say,  will)  away,  and  perish  from  in- 
anition and  lack  of  symitathy.  Very 


plausible ; but  now  for  the  paradox. 
Mfar  from  disliking,  or  underrating, 
or  being  indifferent  to  poetry,  the 
American  public  is  the  most  eager 
devourer  of  it,  in  any  quantity,  and 
of  any  quality ; nor  is  there  any 
country  in  which  a limited  capital  of 
inspiration  will  go  farther.  Let  us 
suppose  two  persons,  both  equally 
unknown,  putting  forth  a volume  of 
poems  on  each  side  of  the  .Atlantic  ; 
decidedly  the  chances  are,  that  the 
American  candidate  for  poetic  fame 
will  find  more  readers,  and  more 
encouragement  in  his  country,  than 
the  British  in  his.  Very  copious 
editions  of  the  standard  English 
poets  arc  sold  every  year,  generally 
in  a form  adapted  to  the  purses  of 
the  million ; to  further  which  end 
they  are  frequently  bound  two  or 
three  in  a volume  (Coleridge,  Shelley, 
and  Keats,  for  instance,  is  a favour- 
ite combination).  Even  bardlings 
like  Pollok  enjoy  a large  number 
of  readers  and  ^itions.  Nor  is  there 
— notwithstanding  the  niucb-com- 
plained-of  absence  of  an  international 
copyright  law  — any  deficiency  of 
home  supply  for  the  market.  Writ- 
ing English  verses,  indeed,  is  as  much 
a part  of  an  American's  education, 
as  writing  Latin  verses  is  of  an  Eng- 
lishman's,— recited  ‘ poems'  always 
holding  a prominent  place  among 
their  public  collegiate  exercises ; 
about  every  third  man,  and  every 
other  woman  oftbclibcrally-educated 
classes,  writes  occasional  rhymes, 
either  for  the  edification  of  their  pri- 
vate circle,  or  the  poets'-corner  of 
some  of  the  innumerable  newspapers 
that  encumber  the  land ; and  the 
number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  one 
meets  wbo  nave  published  a volume 
of  Something  and  Other  Poems,  is 
perfectly  astounding. 

The  true  secret  seems  to  be,  that 
the  Americans,  as  a people,  have  not 
received  that  education  which  en- 
ables a people  to  produce  poets.  For, 
however  true  the  poela  natcilur  adage 
may  be  negatively  of  individuals,  it 
is  not  true  positively  of  nations. 
The  formation  of  a national  poetic 
temperament  is  the  work  of  a long 
education,  and  the  developement  of 
various  influences.  A peculiar  clas- 
sicality  of  taste,  involving  a high 
critical  standard,  seems  necessary, 
among  the  moderns,  to  high  poetic 
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production ; and  snch  a taste  has  not 
yet  been  formed  in  America.  True, 
there  are  kinds  of  poetry — the  Bal- 
lad and  the  Kpic,  which,  so  fai  as 
we  can  trace  them,  are  born,  Pallas- 
like,  full-grown ; which  sound  their 
fullest  tone  in  a nation's  infancy,  and 
are  but  faintly  echoed  in  its  matu- 
rity. But  there  are  numbers  in 
which  lisps  the  infancy,  not  of  a 
nation  merely,  but  of  a race.  And 
the  Americans  were  an  old  race 
though  a young  nation.  They  Ix^n 
with  too  much  civilization  for  the 
heroic  school  of  poetry  : they  have 
not  yet  attained  enough  cultivation 
for  the  philosophic. 

If  this  he  not  the  right  theory  of 
American  poetical  deficiency,  it  re- 
mains only  for  us  to  take  the  line 
which  many  American  critics  really 
do*  — to  deny  the  fact  itself — to 
maintain  that  the  American  poetry 
of  the  present  day  is  at  least  as  good 
as  the  English ; tliet  Marco  Bozzaris 
is  on  a par  with  the  Battle  of  the 
Biiltic,  or  any  other  pet  lyric  of 
Campbell's ; that  Thauatoptu  goes 
a-bcad  of  anything  in  the  Excurtum; 
that  the  Raven  is  considerably  better 
than  Locktley  Hall,  and  EvangtUne 
beats  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnet  ‘all  to 
smash.'  And  may  it  not  be  so  after 
all  ? Really  the  answer  is  not  so 
easy  to  put  into  words,  however, 
obvious  it  may  be  to  the  minds  of 
all  of  u.s.  It  is  a very  delicate  mat- 
ter to  be  judges  in  our  own  case. 
And  an  appeal  to  a third  party,  the 
French  critics,  for  instance,  would 
still  be  open  to  exceptions.  It  might 
be  said  that  a writer  in  verse  is 
slowly  read  and  understood  by  those 
who  speak  a foreign  language ; that 
the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a trans- 
lation is  a sore  impediment  to  the 
growth  of  bis  fame  abroad ; that 
some  of  our  poets  would  come  off 
but  badly  if  judged  by  this  standard. 
How  should  we  be  prepared,  it  might 
be  asked,  to  accept  Tennyson's 
French  reputation  as  a test  of  bis 
place  on  Parnassus  ? 

Making  all  allowances  for  the  dif- 
heulty,  we  think  there  is  one  proof 
vhieb  the  most  ferociously  patriotic 
‘States- Man'  must  admit.  Ameri- 


can productions  in  the  other  branches 
of  literature  have  been  received  with 
no  petty  jealousy  or  niggard  praise. 
The  sober  histories  of  Prescott  and 
Bancroft;  the  romantic  fictions  of 
Irving  and  Cooper;  the  vivid  sea- 
sketches  of  Dana  and  Melville,  have 
all  been  deservedly  approved  and 
read  by  a British  public,  nay,  some 
of  them  have  acquired  an  English 
reputation  at  least  simultaneous  with, 
if  not  absolutely  prior  to,  their  na- 
tive renown.  VVby  should  American 
poets  alone  be  treated  with  injusticef 
Or  is  the  public  of  England  compe- 
tent to  decide  in  all  other  branches 
of  literature,  and  incompetent  only 
in  this  ? But,  in  truth,  the  infancy 
of  American  poetry  is  clear  to  any 
candid  and  well-informed  man  from 
one  single  quality,  setting  all  others 
out  of  the  question — its  character  of 
imitation.  Very  few  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic bards  show  distinctive  fea- 
tures oforiginali^’,  either  in  thought 
or  expression,  lake  out  some  half- 
dozen  from  the  ninety  and  more 
tenants  of  Mr.  Griswold's  poetical 
menagerie,  and  the  verses  of  the  rest 
might  be  shaken  up  promiscuously 
and  re-distrihuted  among  them  with- 
out its  making  much  difference.  The 
authors  might  possibly  discriminate 
between  their  respective  productions, 
but  we  doubt  very  much  if  the 
readers  could.  And  even  among  the 
few  selected  poets,  we  should  find  at 
least  as  many  reminiscences  excited 
as  new  suggestions  supplied.  Thus 
Ilalleck  reminds  us  sometimes  of 
Byron,  and  more  frequently  of  his 
favourite  Campbell;  Bryant  brings 
up  associations  of  Wordsworth,  with 
an  occasional  dash,  or  rather  dila- 
tion, of  Collins;  Whittier  has  evi- 
dently studied  Macaulay's  ballads, 
and  so  on.  Poe  and  Ixmgfellow  per- 
haps exhibit  the  most  originality  of 
thought,  and  marked  expression  in 
language,  of  any  whom  the  volume 
contains ; yet  the  former  often  shows 
the  direct  infiuence  of  Tennyson, 
Miss  Barrett,  and  the  Keats'  school 
generally,  while  the  latter's  quaint 
and  pretty  verses  are  occasionally 
retiolent  of  the  earlier  English  sacred 
poets. 


* We  have  before  us  an  article  which  opens  with  this  quiet  assumption : — ‘ The 
fwt  b as  undeniable  as  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  that,  since  the  death  of  Lord 
Byron,  the  beat  fugitive  poetry  of  the  United  States  hu  been  greatly  superior  to  thsft 
of  KogUnd,* 
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Among  the  proximate  influcncea 
which  impede  the  poetic  progress  of 
the  Amencans,  one  of  the  most  evi> 
dent,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  active, 
is  the  great  deficiency  of  wise  and  in- 
dependent criticism.  The  tendencies 
of  American  reviewers  arc  to  unde- 
viatin^  eulogy — in  the  words  of  one 
of  their  numMr,  they  consider  that 
‘ books,  like  men,  should  be  judged 
by  their  goodness  rather  than  their 
bMness ’-doubtless  a very  charita- 
ble and  engaging  rule,  but  one  likely 
to  be  productive  of  unfortunate  con- 
sequences to  the  innocent  who  inva- 
riably adopts  it  in  judging  of  either 
books  or  men.  One  cause  of  this 
erroneous  theory  and  practice  of 
criticism  we  have  already  hinted  at ; 
another  is  to  he  found  in  the  adroit 
system  of  puffery  adopted  by  the 
large  American  publishing-houses ; 
and  a mis-dirccted  national  vanity 
has,  probably,  its  share  in  producing 
the  effect.  It  is  customary  for  these 
writers  to  boast,  with  much  self- 
complacency,  of  the  superiority  of 
their  ‘soft  sawder'  over  the  con- 
demnatory tone  familiar  to  English 
reviewers.  Certainly  one  of  the  most 
captivating  of  democratic  fallacies  is 
the  idea  that  excellence  can  be  best 
obtained  by  lowering  the  standard 
of  it ; but  men  of  critical  pretension 
might  at  least  recollect,  that  if  nil 
admirari  is  a deadening  and  chilling 
mistake,  omne  admirari  is  as  danger- 
ous an  error  the  other  way ; that  if 
the  former  is  the  mark  of  a hlasG 
and  a misanthrope,  the  latter  is 
equally  the  attribute  of  the  rustic 
who,  on  his  first  visit  to  town,  takes 
all  the  tinsel  he  secs  in  the  streets 
for  gold,  all  the  stucco  for  stone, 
and  all  the  ‘ladies  fair  and  free’  for 
great  women  of  fashion. 

To  estimate  the  respective  merits 
of  the  numerous  American  candi- 
dates for  poetic  fame,  is  a task  not 
easily  accomplished  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  reviewer,  and  still  harder 
to  achieve  without  giving  grave  of- 
fence to  the  parties  most  immediately 
interested.  We  have  already  ad- 
verted to  the  multiplicity  of  versi- 
fiers. When  llalicck  said  of  New 
York,— 

Our  fourteen  wards 
Contain  some  seven-and-tbirty  bards, 
be  rather  understated  than  exag- 
gerated the  fact.  Mr.  Griswold,  te- 
sides  the  ninety  regular  poets  in  his 
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collection,  gives  an  appendix  of  about 
seventy  fugitive  pieces  by  as  many 
authors ; and  bitter  complaints  have 
been  made  against  him  in  various 
quarters  for  not  including  some  se- 
venty, or  a hundred  and  seventy 
more,  ‘ who,’  it  is  said,  and  probably 
with  truth,  ‘ have  as  good  a right  to 
be  there  as  many  of  those  admitted.’ 
Still  it  is  possible  to  pick  out  a few 
of  general  reputation,  whom  literati 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union  would 
agree  in  sustaining  as  specimens  of 
distinguished  American  poets,  though 
they  would  differ  in  assigning  their 
relative  position.  Thus,  if  the  Re- 
public had  to  choose  a laureate,  Ros- 
ton  would  probably  deposit  a nearly 
unanimous  vote  for  I.,ongfellow  ; the 
suffrages  of  New  York  might  be 
divided  between  Brj’ant  and  Ual- 
leck  ; and  the  southern  cities  would 
doubtless  give  a large  majority  for 
Poe.  Hut  these  gentlemen,  and 
some  three  or  four  more,  would 
be  acknowledged  by  all  as  occu- 
pying the  first  rank.  Perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  the  preponderance  of 
native  authority  justifies  us  in  head- 
ing the  list  with  Bryant,  who,  at 
any  rate,  has  the  additional  title  of 
seniority  in  authorship,  if  not  in 
actual  years. 

William  Cullen  Brtant  is,  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Griswold,  about  fifty- 
five  years  old,  and  was  born  in  Mas- 
sachusets,  though  his  literary  career 
is  chiefly  associated  with  New  York, 
of  which  State  he  is  a resident.  With 
a precocity  c.xtraordinary,  even  in  a 
country  where  precocity  is  the  rule 
instead  of  the  exception,  he  began  to 
write  and  publish  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, and  has,  therefore,  been  full 
forty  years  before  the  American  pub- 
lic, and  that  not  in  the  capacity  of 
poet  alone, — having  for  more  than 
half  that  period  edited  the  Erening 
Post,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  re- 
spectable papers  in  the  Unitetl  States, 
and  the  oldest  organ,  we  believe,  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  New  York. 
He  has  been  called,  and  with  justice, 
a poet  of  nature.  The  prairie  soli- 
tude, the  summer  evening  landscape, 
the  night  wind  of  autumn,  the  water- 
bird  flitting  homeward  through  the 
twilight — such  are  the  favourite  sub- 
jects of  inspiration.  Thanatopsis,  one 
of  bis  most  admired  pieces,  was  writ- 
ten at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  exhi- 
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bits  a finiah  of  style,  no  less  than 
a matnrity  of  thought,  very  re- 
markable for  so  youthful  a pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Bryant’s  poems  have  been  for 
some  years  pretty  well  known  on 
this  side  the  water,  — better  known, 
at  any  rate,  than  any  other  Trans- 
atlantic verses ; on  which  account, 
being  somewhat  limited  for  space,  we 
forbear  to  make  any  extracts  from 
them. 

Fitz-Greeke  IIaixeck  is  also  a 
New-Englander  by  birth  and  a 
New-Yorker  by  adoption.  He  is 
Bryant’s  contemporary  and  friend, 
but  the  spirit  and  style  of  his  versi- 
fication are  very  different ; and  so, 
it  is  said,  arc  bis  political  affinities. 
While  Bryant  is  a bulwark  of  the 
Democracy,  Hallcck  is  reported  to 
be  not  only  an  admirer  of  the  obso- 
lete Federalists,  but  an  avowed  Mo- 
narchist. To  be  sure,  this  is  only 
his  private  reputation  : no  trace  of 
such  a feeling  is  observable  in  his 
writings,  which  show  throughout 
a sturdy  vein  of  republicanism,  so- 
cial and  political.  In  truth,  the  party 
classification  of  American  literary 
men  is  apt  to  puzzle  the  uninitiated. 
Thus  Washington  Irving  is  said  to 
belong  to  the  Democrats ; but  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  in  his  writings 
anything  countenancing  their  claim- 
upon  him.  His  sketches  of  English 
society  arc  a panegyric  of  old  in- 
stitutions ; and  the  fourth  book  of 
his  Kmcherbocher  is  throughout  a 
palpable  satire  on  the  administration 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great  apostle 
of  Democracy.  Perhaps,  however, 
he  may  since  have  changed  his  views. 
Willis,  too,  the  ‘ Free  Penciller,’  who 
has  been  half  his  life  prating  about 
lords  and  ladies,  and  great  people,  and 
has  become  a sort  of  Jenkins  to  the 
fashionable  life  of  New  York  ; he 
also  is  one  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Peradventure  he  may  vote  the  ‘ Lo- 
cofoco  ticket’  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
pitiating the  hoyt  (as  the  canaille  of 
American  cities  are  popularly  called), 
and  saving  his  printing-office  from  the 
late  of  the  Italian  Opera-house  in 
Astor  Place.  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  (^per,  who,  by  his  anti-demo- 
cretie  opinions,  has  made  himself  one 
of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  his 
country,  and  whose  recent  political 
novels  rival  the  writings  of  Judge 


Haliburton  in  the  virulence  as  well 
as  the  cleverness  of  their  satire  upon 
Republican  institutions  ? He,  too, 
is  a Democrat.  To  us,  who  are  not 
behind  the  curtain,  these  things  are 
a mystery  incapable  of  explanation. 
To  return  to  our  present  subject. 
Halleck  made  his  debut  in  the  poeti- 
cal world  by  some  satirical  pieces 
called  The  Croakert,  which  created 
as  much  sensation  at  their  appear- 
ance as  the  anonymous  Salmagundi 
which  commenced  Irving’s  literary 
career.  These  were  succeeded  by 
Fanny,  a poem  in  the  Don  Juan 
metre.  Fanny  has  no  particular  plot 
or  story,  but  is  a satirical  review  of 
all  the  celebrities,  literary,  fashion- 
able, and  political,  of  New  York  at 
that  day  (18'21).  And  the  satire  was 
probably  very  good  at  the  time  and 
in  the  place ; but,  unfortunately  for 
the  extent  and  permanence  of  its 
reputation,  most  of  these  celebrities 
are  utterly  unknown,  not  merely  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Union,  but  be- 
yond those  of  New  York.  Among 
all  the  personages  enumerated  we 
can  find  but  two  names  that  an 
European  reader  would  be  likely 
to  know  anything  about,  — Clinton 
and  Van  Buren.  Nay,  more,  in  the 
rapid  growth  and  change  of  things 
American,  the  present  generation  of 
New  Yorkers  are  likely  to  lose  sight 
of  the  lions  of  their  immediate  pro- 
genitors ; and  unless  some  Manliat- 
tancse  scholiast  should  write  a com- 
mentary on  the  poem  in  time,  its 
allusions,  and  with  them  most  of  its 
wit,  will  be  in  danger  of  iierishing 
entirely.  What  we  can  judge  of  in 
Fanny  are  one  or  two  graceful  lyrics 
interspersed  in  it,  though  even  these 
are  marred  by  untimely  comicality 
and  local  allusions.  The  nomi- 
nal hero,  while  wandering  about  at 
night  after  the  wreck  of  his  for- 
tunes, hears  a band  playing  outside  a 
public  place  of  entertainment.  It 
must  have  been  a better  band  than 
that  which  now,  from  the  Museum 
opposite  the  Astor  House,  drives 
to  frenzy  the  hapless  stranger ; for 
it  incites  the  ruined  stock-jobber, 
not  the  most  poetical  of  charac- 
ters, to  commit  verse  with  this  re- 
sult : — 

Young  thoughts  have  music  in  them,  love 
And  happinc.ss  their  theme, 

And  music  wanders  in  the  wind 
That  lulls  a morning  dream  ; 
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And  tbfre  are  angd  ▼oieei  heard 
In  childhood’a  frolic  houra. 

When  life  is  but  an  April  day 
Of  sunshine  and  of  showers. 

There’s  music  in  the  forest  leares 
When  summer  winds  are  there, 

And  in  the  laugh  of  forest  girls 
That  braid  their  sunny  hair. 

The  first  wild  bird  that  drinks  the  dew 
From  violets  of  the  spring 
Has  musie  in  his  song,  and  in 
The  fluttering  of  his  wing. 

There’s  music  in  the  dash  of  waves 
When  the  swift  bark  cleaves  the  foam ; 
There’s  music  heard  upon  her  deck, 

The  mariner’s  song  of  home. 

When  moon  and  star- beams  smiling  meet 
At  midnight  on  the  sea  ; 

And  there  is  music  once  a-week 
In  Scudder's  balcony. 

But  the  music  of  young  thoughts  too  soon 
Is  faint  and  dies  away. 

And  from  our  morning  dreams  we  wake 
To  curse  the  coming  day  j 
And  childhood's  frolic  hours  are  brief. 
And  oft  in  after  years 
Their  memory  comes  to  chill  the  heart. 
And  dim  the  eye  with  tears. 

To-day  the  forest-leaves  are  green. 
They’ll  wither  on  the  morrow  ; 

And  the  maiden’s  laugh  be  changed  ere 
long 

To  the  widow's  wail  of  sorrow. 

Come  with  the  winter  snows  and  ask 
Where  are  the  forest-birds ; 

The  answer  is  a silent  one. 

More  eloquent  than  words. 

The  moonlight  music  of  the  waves 
In  storms  is  beard  no  more. 

When  the  living  lightning  mocks  the 
wreck 

At  midnight  on  the  shore. 

And  the  mariner’s  song  of  home  has 
ceased. 

His  corse  is  on  the  shore. 

We  will  stop  here,  and  refnun  from 
quoting  the  unsentimental  couplet 
which  concludes  the  piece. 

In  Ualleck's  subsequent  produc- 
tions the  influence  of  Campbell  is  more 
perceptible  than  that  of  Byron,  and 
with  manifest  advantage.  It  may  be 
said  of  bis  compositions,  as  it  can 
be  affirmed  of  few  American  verses, 
that  they  have  a real  innate  harmony, 
something  not  dependent  on  the 
number  of  syllables  in  each  line,  or 
capable  of  being  dissected  out  into 
feet,  but  growing  in  them,  as  it  were, 
and  created  by  the  fine  ear  of  the 
writer.  Their  sentiments,  too,  are 
exalted  and  ennobling ; eminently 
genial  and  honest,  they  stamp  the 
author  for  a good  man  and  true, — 


Nature's  aristocracy.  In  most  of  bis 
poems  these  pleasing  characteristics 
are  conspicuous ; in  none  more  so 
than  his  eulogy  on  his  deceased  friend 
and  fellow-poet,  Drake : — 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee. 

Friend  of  my  better  days ; 

None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee. 

None  named  thee  but  to  praise- 
Tears  fell,  when  thou  wert  dying. 

From  eyes  unused  to  weep. 

And  long  where  thou  art  lying 
Will  tears  the  cold  turf  steep. 

When  hearts,  whose  truth  was  proven 
Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth. 

There  should  a wreath  be  woven 
To  tell  the  world  their  worth ; 

And  1,  who  woke  each  morrow 
To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine. 

Who  shai^  thy  joy  and  sorrow. 
Whose  weal  and  woe  were  thine — 

It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 
Around  thy  faded  brow; 

But  I’ve  in  vain  essayed  it. 

And  feel  I cannot  now. 

While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee. 

Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  free. 
The  grief  is  fixed  too  deeply 
That  mourns  a man  like  thee. 

The  last  rhyme  but  one  is  imper- 
fect ; but  such  minor  defects  are 
readily  overlooked  in  the  genuine 
simplicity  and  manly  pathos  of  the 
lines.  Burnt  is  still  more  to  our 
taste,  but  too  long  to  quote  here. 
His  most  popular  poem  is  Marco 
Bnzzaris.  Bozzaris  was  a Greek 
chieftain  who  fell  in  the  war  of  in- 
dependence. The  subject  is  a good 
one  and  worthily  treated,  though 
marred  by  an  unfortunate  tautology 
at  the  close : — 

For  thou  art  Freedom’s  now  and  Fame’s; 
One  of  the  few,  the  immoria!  names. 
That  were  not  bom  to  die. 

Spirited  and  harmonious  stanzas 
these : — 

Come  to  the  bridal-chamber.  Death  I 
Come  to  the  mother’s,  when  she  feds 
For  the  first  time  her  first-born’s  breath; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
Which  close  the  pestilence  are  broke. 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke ; 
Come  in  consumption’s  ghastly  form. 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm  ; 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm 
With  banquet-song,  and  dance,  and 
wine. 

And  thou  art  terrible  — the  tear. 

The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier. 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 
Of  agony,  are  thine. 
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But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free, 

Thy  Toice  sounds  like  a prophet's  word  ; 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  beard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 

Come  when  his  task  of  fame  is  wrought ; 
Come  with  her  laurel-leaf  blood-bought ; 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour,  and  then 
Thy  sunken  eyes’  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  prisoned  men  : 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a foreign  land  ; 

Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world-seeking  Genoese, 

When  the  land-winds  [rom  woods  of  palm 
And  orange-groves,  and  fields  of  balm. 

Blew  o'er  the  Haytian  seas. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  Ilal- 
leck  has  not  written,  or  at  least  not 
published,  anything  new  for  several 
years,  though  continually  solicited 
to  do  so ; for  be  is  a great  favourite 
with  his  countrymen,  especially  with 
the  New-Yorkers.  Ilis  time,  how- 
ever, has  been  by  no  means  passed 
in  idleness.  Fashionable  as  writing 
is  in  America,  it  is  not  considered 
desirable  or,  indeed,  altogether  re- 
putable, that  the  poet  should  be  only 
a poet,  llallcck  has  been  in  busi- 
ness most  of  his  life ; and  was  lately 
head-clerk  of  the  wealthy  merchant, 
John  Jacob  Astor,  who  left  him  a 
handsome  annuity.  This  was  in- 
creased by  Mr.  Astor's  son  and  heir, 
a man  of  well-known  liberality  ; so 
that  between  the  two  there  is  a chance 
of  the  poet's  being  enabled  to  ‘ medi- 
tate the  tuneful  Muse’  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  free  from  all  dis- 
tractions of  business. 

Loso  FBI-LOW,  the  pet  poet  of  Bos- 
ton, is  a much  younger  man  than  either 
Bryant  or  Halleck,  and  has  made  his 
reputation  only  within  the  last  twelve 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  been 
one  of  the  most  noted  lions  of  Ame- 
rican Athens.  The  city  of  Boston, 
as  every  one  knows  who  has  been 
there,  or  who  has  met  with  any  book 
or  man  emanating  from  it,  claims  to 
be  the  literary  metropolis  of  the 
United  States,  and  assumes  the 
slightly  • pretending  sobriquet  just 
quoted.  The  American  Athenians 
have  their  thinking  and  writing  done 
for  them  by  a coterie  whose  distinc- 
tive characteristics  are  Socinianisni 


in  theology,  a prsDter-Puritan  pru- 
dery in  ethics,  a German  tendency 
in  metaphysics,  and  throughout  all  a 
firm  persuasion  that  Boston  is  the 
fountain-head  of  art,  scholarship,  and 
literature  for  the  western  world,  and 
particularly  that  New  York  is  a 
Nazareth  in  such  things,  out  of  which 
can  come  nothing  good.  For  the 
Bostonians,  who  certainly  cultivate 
literature  with  more  general  devotion, 
if  not  always  with  more  individual 
success  than  the  New  Yorkers,  can 
never  forgive  their  commercial  neigh- 
bours for  possessing  by  birth  the  two 
most  eminent  prose -writers  of  the 
country  — Irving  and  Cooper ; and, 
by  adoption,  two  of  the  leaning  poets 
— Bryant  and  Halleck.  Nor  are  the 
good  people  of  the  ‘ Empire  State  ’ 
slow  to  resent  these  exhibitions  of 
small  jealousy  ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
as  the  way  of  the  world  is,  they 
are  apt  to  retort  by  greater  absur- 
dities. So  shy  are  they  of  appearing 
to  be  guided  by  the  dicta  of  their 
eastern  friends,  that  to  this  day  there 
is  scarcely  man  or  woman  on  Man- 
hattan Island  who  will  confess  a 
liking  for  Tennyson,  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning,  or  Robert  Browning, 
simply  because  these  poets  were  taken 
up  and  patronized  (metaphorically 
speaking,  of  course)  by  the  ‘ Mutuu 
Admiration  Society’  of  Boston. 

The  immediate  influences  of  this 
camaraderie  arc  highly  flattering  and 
apparently  beneficial  to  the  subject 
of  them,  but  its  ultimate  efiects  are 
most  injurious  to  the  proper  de- 
velopement  of  his  powers.  When 
the  merest  trifles  that  a man  throivs 
off  are  inordinately  praised,  be  soon 
liecomes  content  witn  producing  the 
merest  trifles.  Longfellow  has  grown 
unaccustomed  to  do  himself  justice. 
Half  his  volumes  are  filled  up  with 
translations ; graceful  and  accurate, 
indeed ; hut  translations,  and  often 
from  originals  of  very  moderate  merit. 
His  last  original  poem,  Evangeline,* 
is  a sort  of  pastoral  in  hexameters. 
The  resuscitation  of  this  classical 
metre  had  a queer  effect  upon  the 
American  quidnuncs.  Some  of  the 
critics  evidently  believed  it  to  be  a 
bran-new  metre  invented  for  the 
nonce  by  the  author,  a delusion 
which  they  of  the  ‘ Mutual  Admira- 
tion’ rather  winked  at ; and  the  pa- 


■*  See  Fraser’s  Mayazine  for  March  1848,  p.  295. 
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rodists  who  endeavoured  to  ridicule 
the  new  measure  were  evidently  not 
quite  sure  whether  seven  feet  or  nine 
made  a hexameter. 

It  is  really  to  bo  regretted  that 
Longfellow  nas  been  cajoled  into 
plapng  these  tricks  with  himself,  for 
his  earlier  pieces  were  works  of  much 
promise,  and,  had  they  been  worthily 
followed  out,  might  have  entitled 
him  to  a high  place  among  the  poets 
of  the  language.  Take,  as  a specimen, 
this  delicious  bit  of  quiet  landscape, 
which  opens  the  prelude  to  his  Voicee 
of  the  Night ; — 

Pleasant  it  was,  when  woods  were  green 
And  winds  were  soft  and  low, 

To  lie  amid  some  sylvan  scene, 

Where,  thelong  drooping  boughs  between, 
Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 
Alternate  come  and  go  ; 

Or  where  the  denser  grove  receives 
No  sunlight  from  above, 

But  the  dark  foliage  interweaves 
In  one  unbroken  roof  of  leaves, 
Underneath  whose  sloping  eaves 
The  shadows  hardly  move. 

Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree 
1 lay  upon  the  ground  ; 

His  hoary  arms  uplifted  he, 

And  all  the  broad  leaves  over  me 
Clapped  their  little  hands  in  glee 
With  one  continuous  sound  — 

A slumberous  — a sound  that  brings 
The  feelings  of  a dream  ; 

As  of  innumerable  wings  j 
As,  when  a bell  no  longer  swings. 

Faint  the  hollow  murmur  rings 
O’er  meadow,  lake,  and  stream. 

And  dreams  of  that  which  cannot  die. 
Bright  visions,  came  to  me, 

\s  lapped  in  thought  I used  to  lie 
And  gaze  into  the  summer  sky. 

Where  the  sailing  clouds  went  by. 

Like  ships  upon  the  sea. 

Moat  of  his  poems  have  a vein  of 
melancholy — not  despairing,  but  re- 
signed—melancholy  running  th  rough 
them  : their  general  tone  and  moral 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  of  his 
own  lines : — 

Know  how  sublime  a thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong. 

Of  such  a cast  is 

The  Goblet  of  Lfe. 

Filled  is  life's  goblet  to  the  brim  ; 

And  though  my  eyes  with  tears  are  dim, 
1 sec  its  sparkling  bubbles  swim. 

And  chant  a melancholy  hymn 
With  solemn  voice  and  slow. 

No  purple  flowers,  no  garlands  green. 
Conceal  the  goblet’s  shade  or  sheen  ; 


Nor  maddening  draughts  of  Hippocrene, 
Like  gleams  of  sunshine,  flash  between 
Thick  leaves  of  mistletoe. 

This  goblet,  wrought  with  curious  art. 

Is  filled  with  waters  that  upstart 
When  the  deep  fountains  of  the  heart. 

By  strong  convulsions  rent  apart. 

Are  running  all  to  waste. 

And  as  it  mantling  passes  round. 

With  fennel  is  it  wreathed  and  crowned. 
Whose  seed  and  foliage,  sun-imbrowned. 
Are  in  its  waters  steeped  and  drowned. 
And  give  a bitter  taste. 

Above  the  lowly  plants  it  towers. 

The  femiel  with  its  yellow  flowers. 

And  in  an  earlier  age  than  ours 
Was  gifted  with  the  wondrous  powers 
Lost  vision  to  restore. 

It  gave  new  strength  and  fearless  mood. 
And  gladiators  fierce  and  rude 
Mingled  it  with  their  daily  food  ; 

And  he  who  battled  and  subdued 
A wreath  of  fennel  wore. 

Tlien  in  Life’s  goblet  freely  press 
Tlic  leaves  that  give  it  bitterness. 

Nor  prize  the  coloured  waters  less. 

For  in  thy  darkness  and  distress 
New  light  and  strength  they  give  ! 

And  he  who  has  not  learned  to  know 
How  false  its  sparkling  bubbles  show. 
How  bitter  are  the  drops  of  woe 
With  which  its  brim  may  overflow, 

He  has  not  learned  to  live. 

• * * * 

O suffering,  sad  humanity  ! 

0 ye  afflicted  ones,  who  lie 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery. 

Longing,  and  yet  afraid  to  die. 

Patient,  though  sorely  tried ! 

1 pledge  you  in  this  cup  of  grief. 

Where  floats  the  fennel’s  bitter  leaf. 

The  battle  of  our  life  is  brief. 

The  alarm— the  struggle— the  relief— 
Then  sleep  we  side  by  side. 
Ix)ngfellow’8  poetry,  whenever  he 
really  lays  himself  out  to  write 
poetrj’,  has  a definite  idea  and  pur- 
pose in  it — no  small  merit  now-a- 
days.  His  versification  is  generally 
harmonious,  and  he  displays  a fair 
command  of  metre.  Sometimes  he 
takes  a fancy  to  an  obsolete  or  out- 
of-the-way  stanza ; one  of  his  longest 
and  best  poems.  The  Skeleton  in 
Armor,  is  exactly  in  the  measure 
of  Drayton's  fine  ballad  on  Agin- 
couit, — 

Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France, 
When  we  our  sails  advance. 

Nor  hero  to  prove  our  chance 
Longer  would  tarry,  Ac. 

His  chief  fault  is  an  over-fondness 
for  simile  and  metaphor.  He  seems 
to  think  indispensable  the  intro- 
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duction  into  everything  he  writes  of 
a certain  (or  sometimes  a very  un- 
certain) number  of  these  figures. 
Accordingly  his  poems  are  crowded 
with  comparisons,  sometimes  very 
pretty  and  pleasing,  at  others  so  far- 
fetched that  the  string  of  tortured 
images  which  lead  off  Alfred  dc 
Musset’s  bizarre  Ode  to  the  Moon  can 
hardly  equal  them.  Endymion,  a 
very  sweet  little  poem,  begins  thus  : — 

The  riling  moon  has  hid  the  stars  ; 

Her  level  rays,  like  golden  ban, 

Lie  on  the  landscape  green, 

With  shadows  brown  between. 

And  silver-white  the  river  gleams, 

Ae  if  Diana  in  her  dreamt 
Had  dropt  her  tilver  bow 
Upon  the  meadows  low. 

In  Evangeline  the  stars  are  ‘the 
thoughts  of  God  in  the  heavens,’ 
and  the  trees  wrestle  with  the  wind 
‘ like  Jacob  of  old  with  the  angel 
and  in  another  poem  the  moon  going 
up  among  the  stars  is  compared  to  a 
virgin  martyr  treading  an  ordeal 
through  bars  of  hot  iron  ! But  in- 
deed this  making  figuret  (whether 
from  any  connexion  with  the  calcu- 
lating habits  of  the  people  or  not)  is 
a terrible  propensity  of  American 
writers,  whether  of  prose  or  verse. 
Their  orators  are  especial  sinners  in 
this  respect.  "We  have  seen  speeches 
stuck  as  full  of  metaphors  (more  or 
less  mixed)  as  Barton  s Anatomy  is  of 
quotations. 

Such  persons  as  know  from  expe- 
rience that  literary  people  are  not 
always  in  private  life  what  their 
writings  would  betoken,  that  Miss 
Bunions  do  not  precisely  resemble 
March  violets,  and  mourners  upon 
paper  may  be  laughers  over  matio- 
gany — such  persons  will  not  be  sur- 
priz^  to  hear  that  the  Longfellow  is 
a very  jolly  fellow,  a lover  of  fun 
and  good  dinners,  and  of  an  amiability 
and  personal  popularity  that  have 
aided  not  a little  the  popularity  of 
his  writings  in  verse  and  prose — for 
he  writes  prose  too,  prettier,  quainter, 
more  figurative,  and  more  poetic  if 
anything,  than  his  poetry,  lie  is 
also  a professor  at  Harvard  college, 
near  Brnton. 


Eouax  a.  Foe,  like  Longfellow 
and  most  of  the  other  American 
we^  wrote  prose  as  well  as  poetry, 
having  produced  a number  of  wild, 
grotesque,  and  powerfully-imagined 


talcs  ; unlike  most  of  them  he  was  a 
literary  man  pwr  tang.  He  depended 
for  support  entirely  on  his  writings, 
and  his  career  was  more  like  the  pre- 
carious existence  of  an  author  in  the 
time  of  Johnson  and  Savage  than  the 
decent  life  of  an  author  m our  own 
day.  He  was  a Southerner  by  birth, 
acquired  a liberal  education,  and 
what  the  French  call  ‘expansive* 
tastes,  was  adopted  by  a rich  relative, 
quarrelled  with  him,  married  ‘for 
love,'  and  lived  by  editing  magazines 
in  Richmond,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York ; b^  delivering  lectures  (the 
never-failing  last  resort  of  the  Ame- 
rican literary  adventurer)  ; by  the 
occasional  subscriptions  of  compas- 
sionate acquaintances  or  admiring 
friends  — any  way  he  could  — for 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years : lost  bis 
wife,  involved  himself  in  endless 
difiiculties,  and  finally  died  in  what 
should  have  been  the  prime  of  his 
life,  about  six  months  ago.  His 
enemies  attributed  his  untimely  death 
to  intemperance  ; his  writings  would 
rather  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  was 
an  habitual  taker  of  opium.  If  it 
make  a man  a poet  to  be 
Dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn 
of  scorn. 

The  love  of  love, 

Foe  was  certainly  a poet.  Virulently 
and  ceaselessly  abused  by  his  enemies 
(who  included  a large  portion  of  the 
press),  be  was  worshipped  to  infa- 
tuation by  his  friends.  The  severity 
of  his  editorial  criticisms,  and  the 
erratic  course  of  bis  life,  fully  ac- 
count for  the  former  circumstance  ) 
the  latter  is  probably  to  be  attributed, 
in  part  at  least,  to  pity  for  bis 
mishaps. 

If  Longfellow’s  poetry  is  best  de- 
signated as  quainL  Foes  may  most 
properly  be  characterized  as  fan' 
tastic.  The  best  of  it  reminds  one  of 
Tennyson,  not  by  any  direct  imita- 
tion of  particular  passages,  but  by 
its  general  air  and  tone.  But  he  was 
very  far  from  possessing  Tennyson’s 
fine  car  for  melody.  His  skill  in 
versification,  sometimes  striking 
enough,  was  evidently  artificial : he 
overstudied  metrical  expression,  and 
overrated  its  value  so  as  sometimes 
to  write,  what  were  little  better  than 
nonsense-verses,  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhythm.  He  had  an  incurable  pro- 
pensity for  refrains,  and  when  he 
nad  once  caught  a barmonious  ca- 
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dcnce,  appeared  to  think  it  could  not 
be  too  often  repeated. 

Poe’s  name  is  usually  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  The  Raven,  a poem 
which  he  published  about  five  years 
ago.  It  had  an  immense  run,  and 
Mve  rise  to  innumerable  parodies — 
those  tests  of  notoriety  if  not  of 
merit.  And  certainly  it  is  not  with- 
out a peculiar  and  fantastic  excel- 
lence in  the  execution,  while  the 
conception  is  highly  striking  and 
poetic.  The  author  in  his  lonely 


ehamber,  mourning  over  his  lost 
lore  and  his  departed  hopes,  and 
vainly  seeking  comfort  in  pondering 
Over  many  a quaint  and  curious  volume 
of  forgotten  lore, 

is  aroused  by  what  he  takes  for  the 
knock  of  a visitor  at  his  door.  But 
no  visitor  is  there.  AVhile  perplexed 
by  the  mysterious  knocking,  he  hears 
the  sound  repeated,  and  this  time 
evidently  at  the  window,  to  which 
unwontra  place  of  ingress  he  ac- 
cordingly betakes  himself : — 


Open  wide  I flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a flirt  and  flutter. 

In  there  stepped  a stately  raven  of  the  saintly  days  of  yore. 

Not  the  least  obeisanec  made  he,  not  an  instant  stopped  or  stayed  he, 
But  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady  perched  above  my  cliamber  door — 
Perched  upon  a bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber  door — 

Perched  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 


Half-amused  and  half-excited  by 
this  eccentric  appearance,  the  student 
makes  bold  to  question  the  ‘ ungainly 
bird’  as  to  his  name  and  errand, — not 
so  unreasonable  a proceeding,  since 
ravens  sometimes  talk ; and  this  one 
talks  to  the  extent  of  one  word. 


‘ Nevermore,’  which  it  pertinaciously 
repeats  in  answer  to  every  query, 
and  the  sad  negation  falls  chilling 
and  ominous  on  all  the  desolate  man's 
hopes  of  forgetfulness  or  consola- 
tion : — 


For  the  raven,  sitting  lonely  on  the  jilacid  bust,  spoke  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he  did  outpour. 
Nothing  further  then  he  uttered,  not  a feather  then  he  fluttered, 

Till  I scarcely  more  than  muttered,  ‘ Other  friends  have  flown  before. 
On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me  as  my  holies  have  flown  before.’ 

Then  the  bird  said,  • Nevermore.’ 

Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly  spoken, 

‘ Doubtless,’  said  I,  ‘ what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock  and  store. 
Caught  from  some  unhappy  master  whom  unmerciful  disaster 
Followed  fast  and  follow^  faster  till  his  songs  one  burden  bore, 
nil  the  dirges  of  his  hope  that  melancholy  burden  bore. 

Of  never — nevermore.’ 

* * s>  • 


And  the  raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Fallas  just  above  my  chamber  door  ; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a demon’s  that  is  dreaming. 

And  the  lamplight  o’er  him  streaming  throws  his  shadow  on  the  floor. 
And  my  soul  from  out  tliat  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor 
Shall  be  lifted  nevermore  ! ’ 


'The  peculiar  versification  of  the 
poem — showy  and  not  ineffective — 
IS  exhibited  in  the  above  stanzas. 
The  metre  is  a modification  of  that 
used  in  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Bar- 


rett’s Lady  Oeraldine.  This  is  evi- 
dent, not  merely  from  a general 
comparison  of  the  two,  but  from 
some  particular  resemblances  of 
rhyme  and  phrase,  e.  g. : — 


With  a murmuroue,  tiir  tineerfain,  in  the  air  the  purple  curtain 
Swelleth  in  and  swelleth  out  around  her  motionless  pjje  brows. 

While  the  gliding  of  the  river  sends  a rippling  noise  for  ever 
Through  the  open  casement  whitened  by  the  moonlight’s  slant  repose. 

Lady  G^idine. 

And  Ike  lilken,  nd,  uncertain  rmiliny  qf  each  purple  curtain 
Thrilled  me,  filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt  before. 

So  that  now  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I stood  repeating, 

’Tis  some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber-door. — T%e  Raven. 

The  triple  rhyme  is  introduced  forgotten  her  dead  lover,  and  sold 

from  one  of  his  earlier  ballads— a herself  for  rank  and  wealth : — 

rather  pretty  one — on  a girl  who  has 
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And  thni  they  said  I plighted 
An  irrerocable  tow, 

And  my  friends  are  all  delighted 
That  his  love  I have  requited, 

And  my  mind  is  much  benighted 
If  I am  not  happy  now. 

• • • ♦ 

Would  God  I could  awaken  ! 

For  1 dream — 1 know  not  how. 
And  my  soul  is  sorely  shaken 
Lest  an  eril  step  be  bdcen. 

And  the  dead  who  is  forsaken 
May  not  be  happy  now. 

And  his  weakness  for  refrain  in- 
duced the  repetition  of  the  last  line 
in  each  verse. 

This  much  notice  seems  due  to  a 
poem  which  created  such  a sensation 
in  the  author’s  country.  To  us  it 
seems  by  no  means  the  best  of  Poe’s 
productions;  we  much  prefer,  for 
instance,  this  touching  allegory, 
which  was  originally  embodied  m 
one  of  his  wildest  talcs ; — 

The  Haunted  Palace, 

In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys 
By  good  angels  tenanted. 

Once  a fair  and  stately  palaix — 

Radiant  palace — reared  its  head. 

In  the  monarch  Thought’s  dominion 
It  stood  there ! 

Never  seraph  spread  a pinion 
Over  fabric  half  so  fair. 

Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden. 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow, 

CTbis — all  this — was  in  the  olden 
Time,  long  ago), 

» • * * 

Wuderers  in  that  happy  valley 
Through  two  luminous  windows  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically 
To  a lute's  well-tuned  law, 

Round  about  a throne  where,  sitting 
(Porphyrogene  !) 

In  state  Im  glory  well-befitting. 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 
Was  the  fair  palace  door. 

Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing, 
flowing. 

And  sparkling  evermore, 

A troop  of  Elchoes,  whose  sweet  duty 
Was  but  to  sing. 

In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

Bnt  evil  things  in  robes  of  sorrow 
■Assailed  the  monarch’s  high  estate, 

(Ah,  let  ns  mourn  ! for  never  morrow 
Shall  dawn  upon  liim  desolate  !) 

And  round  about  his  home  the  glory 
That  blushed  and  bloomed 
Is  but  a dim-remembered  story 
Of  the  old  time  entombed. 


And  travellers  now,  within  that  valley, 
Through  the  red-lit  windows  see 
Vast  forms  that  move  fantastically 
To  a discordant  melody  ; 

While  like  a ghastly  rapid  river, 

Through  the  pale  door 
A hideous  throng  rush  out  for  ever. 

And  laugh — but  smile  no  more. 

In  the  very  same  volume  with 
this  are  some  verses  that  Poe  wrote 
when  a boy,  and  some  that  a boy 
might  be  ashamed  of  writing.  In- 
deed the  secret  of  rejection  seems  to 
be  little  known  to  Transatlantic 
banls.  The  rigidness  of  self-cri- 
ticism which  led  Tennyson  to  ignore 
and  annihilate,  so  far  as  in  him  lay, 
full  one-half  of  his  earlier  produc- 
tions, would  hardly  be  understood  by 
them.  This  is  particularly  unlucky  in 
the  case  of  Poe,  whose  rhymes  some- 
times run  fairly  away  with  him,  till 
no  purpose  or  meamng  is  traceable 
amid  a jingle  of  uncommon  and  fine- 
sounding  words.  Thus  from  ‘Ula- 
lume,'  which  seems,  so  far  as  any 
coherent  intention  can  be  made  out 
of  it,  to  be  a rhapsody  on  bis  wife's 
death,  we  take  these  two  stanzas  as 
really  the  most  intelligible  in  it : — 
And  now  os  the  night  was  senescent, 

And  star-dials  hinted  of  mom. 

In  front  of  our  path  a liquescent 
And  nebulous  lustre  was  borne, 

Out  of  which  a miraculous  crescent 
Arose  with  a duplicate  horn, 

Astarte’s  bediamonded  crescent. 

Distinct  with  Its  duplicate  bom. 

And  I said,  ‘ She  is  warmer  than  Dian, 
She  rolls  through  an  ether  of  sighs. 

She  lias  seen  that  the  tears  are  not  dry  on 
These  cheeks  where  the  worm  never  dies. 
And  has  come  past  the  stars  of  the  Lion 
To  point  us  the  path  to  the  skies. 

To  the  Lethean  peace  of  the  skies  ; 
Come  up,  in  despite  of  the  Lion, 

To  shino  on  us  with  her  bright  eyes ; 
Come  up,  through  the  lair  of  the  lion. 
With  love  in  her  luminous  ryes.’ 

The  rhyme  of  these  lines  may  be 
good  enough,  but  where  is  the  rea- 
son of  them  f 

Though  Poe  was  a Southerner,  his 
poetry  has  nothing  in  it  suggestive 
of  his  peculiar  locality.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  slave- 
holding, which  has  tried  almost  all 
other  means  of  excusing  or  justifying 
itself  before  the  world,  did  not  think 
of  ‘ keeping  a poet,’  and  engaging 
the  destitute  author  from  its  own 
territory  to  sing  the  praises  of  ‘ the 
patriarchal  institution.’  And  it  would 
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have  been  a fair  provocation  that  the 
AbolitionistB  had  their  poet  already. 
Indeed  several  of  the  northern  poets 
have  touched  upon  this  subject; 
Longfellow,  in  particular,  has  pub* 
lished  a series  of  spirited  and  touch- 
ing anti-slavery  poems  : but  the  man 
who  has  made  it  his  tpeeialilS  is 
JoHK  GbseklkavWhittieb,  a Qua- 
ker, literary  editor  of  the  National 
Era,  an  Arolition  and  ultra- Radical 
paper,  which,  in  manful  despite  of 


Judge  Lynch,  is  published  at  Wash- 
ington, between  the  slave-pens  and 
the  Capitol.  His  verses  are  certainly 
obnoxious  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
notorious  popular  potentate,  being 
unquestionably  ‘ infl^matory,  incen- 
diary, and  insurrectionary,’  as  the 
Southern  formula  goes,  in  a very 
high  degree.  He  makes  passionate 
^peals  to  the  Puritan  spirit  of  New 
England,  and  calls  on  her  sons  to 
utter  their  voice, — 


From  all  her  wild  green  mountains. 

From  valleys  where  her  tlombering  fathers  lie, 
From  her  blue  rivers  and  her  welling  fountains. 

And  clear  cold  sky — 

From  her  rough  coast,  and  isles,  which  hungry  Ocean 
Gnaws  with  his  surges — from  the  fisher’s  skiff. 
With  white  sail  swaying  to  the  billow’s  motion 
Round  rock  and  cliff — 

From  the  free  fireside  of  her  unbought  farmer. 

From  her  free  labourer  at  his  loom  and  wheel. 
From  the  brown  smithy  where,  beneath  the  hammer. 
Ring  the  red  steel — 

From  each  and  all,  if  God  hath  not  forsaken 
Our  land  and  left  us  to  an  evil  choice ; — 


and  protest  against  the  shocking 
anomaly  of  slavery  in  a free  country. 
At  times,  when  deploring  the  death 
of  some  fellow-labourer  in  the  cause, 
he  falls  into  a somewhat  subdued 
strain,  though  even  then  there  is 
more  of  spirit  and  fire  in  his  verses 
than  one  naturally  expects  from  a 
follower  of  George  Fox;  but  on 
such  occasions  he  displays  a more 
careful  and  harmonious  versification 
than  is  hb  wont.  There  is  no 
scarcity  of  these  elegies  in  his  little 
volume.  The  Abolitionisti,  even  when 
they  escape  the  attentions  of  the  high 
legm  functionary  already  alluded  to, 
not  being  apparently  a long-lived 
class. 

One  of  his  best  pieces  is  founded 
on  the  fearful  story  (already  com- 
memorated in  verse  by  Milman)  of 
the  slave-ship  smitten  by  ophthalmia. 
The  crew,  after  throwing  over  their 
diseased  cargo,  nevertheless  all  lost 
their  sight  except  one  man,  on  the 
preservation  of  whose  vision  their 
fate  depended. 

Red  glowed  the  western  waters — 

The  setting  sun  was  there. 

Scattering  alike  on  wave  and  cloud 
His  fiery  mesh  of  hair. 

Amidst  a group  in  blindness 
A solitary  eye 

Gated  from  the  burdened  slaver’s  deck 
Into  that  burning  sky. 

* A storm,’  spoke  out  the  gazer, 

* Is  gathenng  and  at  hand — 


Curse  on’t — I’d  give  my  other  eye 
For  one  firm  rood  of  land.’ 

And  then  he  laughed  ; but  only 
His  echoed  laugh  replied. 

For  the  blinded  and  the  suffering 
Alone  were  at  his  side. 

Night  settled  on  the  waters. 

And  on  a stormy  heaven. 

While  fiercely  on  that  lone  ship’s  track 
The  thunder- gust  was  driven. 

‘ A sail ! Thank  God,  a sail  1 ’ 

And  as  the  helmsman  spoke 
Up  through  the  stormy  murmur 
A shout  of  gladness  broke. 

Down  came  the  stranger  vessel, 
Unheeding  on  her  wsy. 

So  near,  that  on  the  slaver’s  deck 
Fell  off  the  driven  spray. 

‘ Ho  ! for  the  love  of  mercy — help ! 

We  ’re  perishing  and  blind  ’ — 

A wail  of  utter  agony 

Came  back  upon  the  wind. 

‘ Help  as  / for  we  are  stricken 
With  blindness  every  one  ; 

Ten  days  we  ’ve  floated  fearfully 
Unnoting  star  or  sun. 

Our  ship ’s  the  slaver  Leon — 

We’re  but  a score  on  board — 

Our  slaves  are  all  gone  over — 

Help,  for  the  love  of  God  ! ’ 

On  livid  brows  of  agony 
The  broad  red  lightning  shone. 

But  the  roar  of  wind  and  thunder 
Stifled  the  answering  groan. 

Wailed  from  the  broken  waters 
A last  despairing  cry. 

As,  kindling  in  the  stormy  light. 

The  stranger  ship  went  by. 
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Toigours  perdrix  palls  in  poetry  as 
in  cookery;  we  grow  tin^  after 
awhile  of  invectives  against  governors 
of  slave-states  and  mercenary  par- 
sons, and  dirges  for  untimely  pe- 
rish^ Abolitionists.  The  wish  sug- 
gests itself  that  Whittier  would  not 
^ways 

Give  up  to  0 party  what  is  meant  for 
mankind, 

but  sometimes  turn  his  powers  in 
another  direction.  Accordingly,  it 
is  a great  relief  to  find  him  occasion- 
ally trying  his  hand  on  the  early 
legends  of  New  England  and  Canada, 
which  do  not  suffer  in  such  ballads 
as  this : — 

* To  the  winds  give  our  banner  ! 

Bear  homeward  again  ! ’ 

Cried  the  lord  of  Acadia, 

Sir  Charles  of  Estienne. 

From  the  prow  of  his  shallop 
He  gazed,  as  the  son 
From  his  bed  in  tbe  ocean 
Streamed  up  the  St.  John. 

O’er  the  blue  western  waters 
That  shallop  had  pas.sed, 

Where  the  mists  of  Penobscot 
Clung  damp  on  her  mast. 

St.  Saviour  had  looked 
On  the  heretic  sail. 

As  the  songs  of  the  Huguenot 
Rose  on  the  gale. 

"The  pale,  ghostly  fathers 
Remembered  her  well. 

And  had  cursed  her  while  passing 
With  taper  and  bell. 

But  the  men  of  Monhegan, 

Of  Papists  abhorred. 

Had  welcomed  and  feasted 
The  Huguenot  lord. 

♦ * * ♦ 

O'er  the  Isle  of  the  Pheasant 
The  morning  sun  shone, 

On  the  plane-trees  which  shaded 
The  shores  of  St.  John. 

‘ Now  why  from  yon  battlements 
Speaks  not  my  love  ! 

Why  waves  there  no  banner 
My  fortress  above  ? ’ 

Dark  and  wild  from  his  deck 
St.  Estienne  gazed  about 
On  fire-wasted  dwellings 
And  silent  redoubt. 

From  the  low,  shattered  walls, 
’W’hich  the  flame  Imd  o'errun, 
There  floated  no  banner, 

There  thundered  no  gun  1 
But  beneath  tlic  low  arch 
Of  its  door-way  there  stood 
A pale  priest  of  Rome 

In  his  cloak  and  his  hood. 

With  the  bound  of  a lion 
Litour  sprang  to  land. 


On  the  throat  of  the  Papist 
He  fastened  his  hand. 

■ Speak,  son  of  the  woman 
Of  scarlet  and  sin ! 

What  wolf  has  been  prowling 
My  castle  within  ?' 

From  the  grasp  of  tbe  soldier 
Tbe  Jesuit  broke ; 

Half  in  scorn,  half  in  sorrow. 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke : 

‘ No  wolf.  Lord  of  Estienne, 

Has  ravaged  thy  hall. 

But  the  men  of  De  Aulney, 

With  fire,  steel,  and  ball. 

On  an  errand  of  mercy 
I hitherward  came. 

While  the  walls  of  thy  castle 
Yet  spouted  with  flame. 
Pentagoet’s  dark  vessels 
Were  moored  in  the  bay, 

Grim  sea-lions,  roaring 
Aloud  for  their  prey.' 

* But  what  of  my  lady  ? ’ 

Cried  Charles  of  Estienne. 

‘ On  the  shot-crumbled  turret 
My  lady  was  seen. 

Half  veiled  in  the  smoke-cloud. 
Her  band  grasped  the  pennon. 
While  her  dark  tresses  swayed 
In  the  hot  breath  of  cannon. 
But  wo  to  the  heretic. 

Evermore  wo ! 

When  the  son  of  the  Church 
And  the  Cross  is  his  foe. 

In  the  track  of  the  shell. 

In  the  path  of  the  ball, 

De  Aulney  swept  over 
The  breach  of  the  wall. 

Steel  to  steel,  gun  to  gun. 

One  moment — and  then 
Alone  stood  the  victor. 

Alone  with  his  men. 

Of  its  sturdy  defenders 
My  lady  alone 
Saw  the  cross  and  the  lilies 
Float  over  St.  John.' 

‘ Let  the  dastard  look  to  it ! ’ 
Cried  fiery  Estienne ; 

‘ Were  De  Aulney  King  Louis, 

I 'd  free  her  again  ! ’ 

‘ Alas  for  thy  lady  ! 

No  service  from  thee 
Is  needed  by  her 
Whom  the  Lord  hath  set  free. 
Nine  days  in  stem  silence 
Her  thraldom  she  bore. 

But  the  tenth  morning  came 
And  Death  opened  her  door.’ 

* « • » 

O the  loveliest  of  heavens 
Hung  tenderly  o’er  him. 

There  were  waves  in  the  sunshine 
And  green  isles  before  him  ; 
But  a pale  hand  was  beckoning 
The  Huguenot  on. 

And  in  blackness  and  ashes 
Behind  lay  St.  John. 
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We  have  been  rather  liberal  in 
our  extracts  from  ^Vhittier,  because 
he  is  less  known  than  several  other 
Western  bards  to  the  English  reader, 
and  because  we  think  him  entitled 
to  stand  higher  on  the  American 
Parnassus  than  most  of  his  country- 
men would  place  him.  His  faults — 
harshness  and  want  of  polish — are 
evident;  but  there  is  more  life,  and 
spirit,  and  soul  in  his  verses,  than  in 
those  of  eight-ninths  of  Mr.  Gris- 
wold's immortal  ninety. 

From  political  verse  (for  the  Anti- 
slavery agitation  must  be  considered 
quite  as  much  a political  as  a moral 
warfare)  the  transition  is  natural  to 
satire  and  humorous  poetry.  Here 
we  find  no  lack  of  matter,  but  a 
grievous  short -coming  in  quality. 
The  Americans  are  no  contemptible 
humorists  in  prose,  but  their  fun 
cannot  be  set  to  verse.  They  are 
very  fond  of  writing  parodies,  yet 
we  have  scarcely  ever  seen  a good 
parody  of  American  origin.  And 
their  satire  is  generally  more  distin- 
guished for  personality  or  buffooneiy 
than  wit.  Halleck's  Fanny  looks  as 
if  it  might  be  good,  did  we  only  know 
something  of  the  people  satirized  in 
it.  The  reputed  comic  poet  of  the 
country  at  present  is  Oliver  Wen- 
SALL  Holmes,  a physician.  Whether 
it  was  owing  to  the  disappointment 
caused  by  hearing  too  much  in  his 
praise  beforehand  we  will  not  pre- 
tend to  say,  but  it  certainly  did  seem 
to  us  that  Dr.  Holmes's  etforts  in 
this  line  must  originally  have  been 
intended  to  act  upon  his  patients 
emetically.  After  a conscientious 
perusal  of  the  doctor,  the  most  read- 
able, and  about  the  only  presentable 
thing  we  can  find  in  him,  is  this  bit 
of  serio-comic : — 

Tkt  Lott  Ijutf. 

I saw  him  once  before 
As  he  paa-sed  by  the  door, 

And  again 

The  pavement-.stoncs  resound 
As  he  totters  o’er  the  ground 
With  hia  cane. 

They  say  that  in  hi.*  prime, 

Ere  the  pruning-lnifc  of  Time 
Cut  liim  down. 

Not  a better  man  was  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  round 
Through  tlie  town. 

But  now  he  walks  tlic  streets, 

Ami  he  looks  ut  all  he  meets 


So  forlorn ; 

And  be  shakes  his  feeble  head, 

That  it  seems  as  if  he  said 

‘ They  are  gone.’  [gom  P] 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  Ups  that  he  has  pressed 
In  their  bloom, 

And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a year 
On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said — 

Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 
Long  ago ! — 

That  he  had  a Roman  nose, 

And  his  check  was  like  the  rose 
In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin. 

And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 
Like  a staff ; 

And  a crook  is  in  his  bark, 

.And  a melancholy  crack 
In  his  laugh. 

I know  it  is  a sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 
At  him  here  ; 

But  the  old  threc-comer’d  hat. 

And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Look  so  queer ! 

And  if  I should  live  to  be 
Tlie  last  leaf  on  the  tree 
In  the  spring, 

Let  them  smile,  as  I do  now, 

On  the  old  forsaken  bongh 
AVherc  I cling. 

But  within  the  last  three  years 
there  has  arisen  in  the  United  States 
a satirist  of  genuine  excellence,  who, 
however,  besides  being  but  mode- 
rately appreciated  by  his  country- 
men, seems  himself,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, to  have  mistaken  his  real  forte. 
James  Uessell  Lowell,  one  of  the 
Boston  coterie,  has  for  some  time 
been  publishing  verses,  which  are  by 
the  coterie  duly  glorified,  but  whicn 
are  in  no  respect  distinguishable  from 
the  ordinary  level  of  American 
poetry,  except  that  they  combine  an 
extraordinary  pretension  to  original- 
ity, with  a more  than  usually  pal- 
pable imitation  of  English  moaels. 
indeed,  the  failure  was  so  manifest, 
that  the  American  literati  seem,  in 
this  one  case,  to  have  rebelled  against 
Boston  dictation  ; and  there  is  suffi- 
cient internal  evidence  that  such  of 
them  as  do  duty  for  critics  handled 
Air.  Lowell  pretty  severely.  Violently 
piqued  at  this,  and  simultaneously 
conceiving  a di.sgust  for  the  Mexican 
war,  he  was  impelled  by  both  feelings 
to  take  the  field  as  a s,atirist : to  the 
former,  we  owe  the  Fable  far  Critics ; 
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to  the  latter,  the  BigUno  Papert.  It 
waa  a happy  move,  for  he  baa  the 
rare  faculty  of  writing  cfeoerdowereZ. 
Take  out  the  beat  of  Ingoldsby, 
Campbell’s  rare  piece  of  fun  The 
Friars  of  Dijon,  and  perhaps  a little 
of  Walsh’s  Aristophanes,  and  there 
is  no  contemporary  verse  of  the  class 
with  which  Lowell’s  may  not  fear- 
lessly stand  a comparison ; for,  ob- 
serve, we  are  not  speaking  of  mock 
heroics  like  Bon  Gaultier’s,  which  arc 
only  a species  of  parody,  but  of  real 
doggerel,  the  Rabclaicsq^ue  of  poetry. 
The  Fable  is  somewhat  on  the 
Ingoldsby  model, — that  is  to  say,  a 
goi^  part  of  its  fun  consists  in  queer 
rhymes,  double,  treble,  or  poly- 
syllabic ; and  it  has  even  Barham’s 
fault — an  occasional  over-conscious- 
ness of  effort,  and  calling  on  the 
reader  to  admire,  us  if  the  tour  de 
force  could  not  speak  for  itself : e.g. — 
So  whenever  he  wished  to  be  quite  irte-  * 
sistible, 

lake  a man  with  eight  trumps  in  his  hand 
at  a whist-table 

(7  feared  me  at  first  that  the  rhyme  teas 
unticistai/e, 

Though  Imight  have  tugged  in  an  allusion 
to  Cristabel). 

But  Ingoldsby  s rhymes  will  not 
give  us  a just  idea  of  the  Fable  until 
we  superadd  Hook's  puns ; for  the 
fabulist  has  a pleasant  knack  of 
making  puns — outrageous  and  un- 
hesitating ones — exactly  of  the  kind 
to  set  olf  the  general  style  of  his 
verse.  The  sternest  critic  could 
hardly  help  relaxing  over  such  a 
bundle  of  them  as  arc  contained  in 
Apollo’s  lament  over  the  ‘ trceifica- 
tion  ’ of  his  Daphne. 

‘ Mv  case  is  like  Dido's,’  he  sometimes 
remarked. 

‘ When  I last  saw  my  love  she  was  fairly 
embark’d  ; 

Let  hunters  from  me  take  this  saw  when 
they  need  it, 

You’re  not  always  sure  of  your  game 
when  you 've  treed  it. 

Just  conceive  such  a change  taking  place 
in  one’s  mistress  ! 

What  romance  would  be  left  ? YVho  can 
flatter  of  kiss  trees  ? 
hot  to  say  that  the  thought  would  for 
ever  intrude 

That  you’ve  less  chance  to  win  her  the 
more  she  is  wood. 

Ah.it  went  to  my  heart,  and  the  memory 
still  grieves, 

To  see  those  loved  graces  all  taking  their 
leaves; 


Those  charms  beyond  speech,  so  enchant- 
ing but  now. 

As  they  left  me  for  ever,  each  making  its 
bough. 

If  her  tongue  had  a tang  [twang  ?]  some- 
times more  than  was  right,  , 

Her  new  bark  is  worse  than  ten  times 
her  old  bite. 

Or  in  this  catalogue  of  a graveyard 
and  its  contents, — 

There  lie  levellers  levelled,  duns  done  up 
of  themselves. 

There  are  booksellers  finally  laid  on  their 
shelves. 

Horizontally  there  lie  upright  poUticiaju, 
Dose-a-dose  with  their  patients  sleep 
faultless  physicians ; 

There  are  slave  - drivers  quietly  whipt 
tmder  ground. 

There  bookbinders,  done  up  in  boards, 
are  fast  bound. 

There  the  babe  that’s  imbom  is  supplied 
with  a berth. 

There  men  without  legs  get  their  six  feet 
of  earth. 

There  lawyers  repose,  each  wrapt  up  in 
his  case  ; 

There  seekers  of  office  are  sure  of  a place. 
There  defendant  and  plaintiff  are  eqiully 
cast. 

There  shoemakers  quietly  stick  to  their 
last. 

There  brokers  at  length  become  silent  as 
stocks. 

There  stage-drivers  sleepwithout  quitting 
their  box. 

The  Fable,  is  a sort  of  review  in 
verse  of  American  poets.  2iluch  of 
the  Boston  leaven  runs  through  it ; 
the  wise  men  of  the  East  are  all 
glorified  intensely,  while  Bryant  and 
llalleck  are  studiously  depreciated. 
But  though  thus  freely  exercising 
his  own  critical  powers  in  verse,  the 
author  i.s  most  hitter  against  all  critics 
in  prose,  and  gives  us  a ludicrou-s 
picture  of  one, — 

A terrible  fellow  to  meet  in  society. 

Not  the  toast  that  he  buttered  was  ever 
so  dry  at  tea. 

And  this  gentleman  is  finely  shown 
up  for  his  condemnatory  predilections 
and  inability  to  discern  or  appreciate 
beauties.  The  cream  of  the  joke 
against  him  is,  that  being  sent  by 
Apollo  to  choose  a lily  in  a flower- 
garden,  he  brings  back  a thistle  as 
all  he  could  find.  The  picture  is  a 
humorous  one,  but  we  arc  at  a loss 
to  conjecture  who  can  have  sat  for  it 
in  America,  where  the  tendency  is 
all  the  other  way,  reviewers  licing 
apt  to  apply  the  butter  of  adulation 
with  the  Knife  of  profusion  to  every 
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man,  woman,  or  child  who  rushes 
into  print.  Some  of  his  complaints, 
too,  against  the  critic  sound  very 
odd ; as,  for  instance,  that 

His  lore  was  engraft,  something  foreign 
that  grew  in  him. 

Surely  the  very  meaning  of  learning 
is  that  it  is  something  which  a man 
learns — acquires  from  other  sources — 
does  not  origiimtc  in  himself.  But 
it  is  a favourite  practice  with  Mr. 
Lowell’s  set  to  rail  against  dry  learn- 
ing and  pedants,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  are  no  men  more  fond  of 
showing  off  cheap  learning  than 
themselves : T..owell  himself  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  bringing  in 
a bit  of  GrceK  or  Latin.  Our  readers 
must  have  known  such  persons — for, 
unfortunately,  the  United  States  has 
no  monopoly  of  them — men  who  de- 
light in  quoting  Latin  before  ladies, 
tmking  Fenny-Marine  science  in 
the  hearing  of  dodhoppers,  and 
preaching  of  high  art  to  youths  who 
have  never  had  the  chance  of  seeing 
any  art  at  all.  Then  you  will  hear 
them  say  nothing  about  pedantry. 
But  let  a man  be  present  wiio  knows 
more  Greek  than  they  do,  or  who  has 
a higher  standard  of  poetry  or  painting 
or  music,  and  wo  be  to  him  ! Him 
will  they  persecute  to  the  uttermost. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  such  men 
but  to  treat  them  d la  Shandon, 
‘ Give  them  Burton's  Anatomy,  and 
leave  them  to  their  own  abominable 
devices  ? ’ 

The  Biglow  Papers  are  imaginary 
epistles  from  a New-England  farmer, 
and  contain  some  of  the  best  speci- 
mens extant  of  the  ‘ Yankee,’  or 
New-England  dialect, — better  than 
Haliburton’s,  for  Sam  Slick  some- 
times mixes  Southern,  tVestern,  and 
even  English  vulgarities  with  his 
Yankee.  Mr.  Biglow’s  remarks  treat 
chiefly  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  sub- 
jects immediately  connected  with  it, 
such  as  slavery,  truckling  of  north- 
eners  to  the  south,  &c.  The  theme 
is  treated  in  various  ways  with  uni- 
form bitterness.  Now  he  sketches  a 
‘ Pious  Editor’s  Creed,’  almost  too 
daring  in  its  Scriptural  allusions,  but 
terribly  sevefc  upon  the  venal  fra- 
ternity, whose  un-virtuous  indigna- 
tion must  have  been  greatly  moved 
by  the  stout  satire  of  lines  like 
these,—  - 


I da  believe  with  all  my  soul 
In  the  great  Press’s  freedom. 

To  pint  the  people  to  the  goal. 

And  in  the  traces  lead  ’em  ; 

Palsied  the  arm  that  forges  yokes. 

At  my  fat  contracts  squintin’. 

An’  withered  be  the  nose  that  pokes 
Inter  the  guv’ment  printin’  ! 

I du  believe  thet  I should  give 
Wut’s  hisn  unto  Cesar, 

Per  it’s  by  him  I move  an’  live, 

Frum  him  my  bread  and  eheesc  ar. 

I du  believe  thet  all  o’  me 
Duth  bear  bis  superscription. 

Will,  conscience,  honor,  honesty, 

An’  things  o’  that  description. 

In  short,  I firmly  du  believe 
In  Humbug  generally, 

Fer  it’s  a thing  I du  perceive 
To  hev  a solid  vally. 

’This  heth  my  faithful  sheplierd  been. 
In  posturs  sweet  heth  led  me. 

And  this’ll  keep  the  people  green 
To  feed  ez  they  hev  fed  me. 

• At  another  time  he  seta  one  of 
Calhoun’s  pro -slavery  apeechea  to 
music.  The  remarks  of  the  great 
Nullificr  form  the  air  of  the  song, 
and  the  incidental  remarks  of  ho- 
nourable senators  on  the  same  side 
make  up  a rich  chorus,  their  names 
supplying  happy  tags  to  the  rhymes. 

‘ The  mass  ought  to  labor,  an’  we  lay  on 
soffies, 

Thet's  the  reason  I want  to  spread 
freedom’s  aree ; 

It  puts  all  the  cunninest  on  us  in  office. 
An’  reelises  our  Maker’s  original  idee,’ 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he. 

‘ Thet’s  os  plain,’  sez  Cass, 

‘ Ez  thet  some  one’s  an  ass. 

It’s  ez  clear  ez  the  sun  at  noon,’  sez  he. 

* Slavery’s  a thing  thet  depends  on  com- 

plexion. 

It's  God’s  law  that  fetters  on  black 
skins  don’t  chafe  ; 

£f  brains  wuz  to  settle  it  (horrid  re- 
flection !) 

Which  of  our  onrabic  body’d  be  safe.’’ 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he. 

Sez  Mister  Hanncgan, 

Afore  he  began  again. 

‘The  exception  is  quite  opportoon,’  sez 
he,  &c. 

But  best  of  all  arc  the  letters  of 
his  friend  the  returned  volunteer, 
Mr.  Birdofredom  Sawyer,  who  draws 
a sad  picture  of  the  private  soldier’.s 
life  in  Mexico.  He  hod  gone  out 
with  hopes  of  making  his  fortune. 
Afore  I vuUinteered  I thought  this 
country  wuz  a sort  o' 

Canaan,  a reg’lar  Promised  Land  that 
flowed  with  rum  an’  water ; 
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Ware  propaty  growed  up  like  time,  with- 
out no  cultiration, 

An*  gold  was  dug  ex  taters  be  among  our 
Yankee  nation ; 

Ware  nateral  advantages  wux  puffictly 
amaxin’, 

Ware  every  rock  that  wux  about  with 
precious  stuns  wux  blazin’, 

Ware  mill-sites  filled  the  country  up  ex 
thick  ex  you  could  cram  ’em, 

An’  desput  rivers  ran  about  a-beggin’ 
folks  to  dam  ’em  ; 

Thet  there  were  meetin-housea  too,  chock 
full  o’  gold  an’  silver, 

Thet  you  could  take,  an’  no  one  couldn’t 
hand  ye  in  no  bill  for. 

Thet’x  wut  1 thought  afore  I went,  thet’s 
wut  the  fellers  told  us, 

Thet  stayed  to  hum,  an’  speechified,  an’ 
to  the  buzzards  sold  us. 

But  he  was  sadl^  disappointed,  and 
equally  ao  in  his  expectations  of 
gloiT,  which  ‘ never  got  so  low  down 
as  the  privates.’ 

Wal,  arter  I gin  glory  up,  thinks  I at 
least  there’s  one 

Thing  in  the  bills  we  aint  bed  yet,  an’ 
thet’s  the  gloriout/un  ; 

Ef  once  we  git  to  Mexico,  I fairly  may 
presume  we 

All  day  an’  night  shall  revel  in  the  halts 
of  Montezumy. 

I’ll  tell  ye  wut  my  revels  wuz,  an’  see 
bow  you  would  tike  ’em. 

We  never  got  inside  the  ball : the  nighest 
ever  I come 


Wuz  stan’in’  sentry  in  the  sun  (an’  fact, 
it  teemtd  a cent’ry), 

A ketchin’  smelts  o’  biled  an’  roast  thet 
eome  out  then  the  entry. 

An’  bearin’  ez  I sweltered  thru  my  passes 
an’  repasses 

A rat-tat-too  o’knivesan’  forks,  a clinkty 
clink  o'  glasses. 

I can’t  tell  aff  the  bill-o’  fare  the  gin’rals 
had  inside ; 

All  I know  is  thet  out  o’  doors  a pair 
o’  soles  wuz  fried  ; 

And  not  a thousand  miles  away  from  ware 
this  child  was  posted 
A Massaehusetts  citizen  wuz  baked,  an’ 
biled,  an’  roasted. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  notice 
to  a close— not,  however,  that  we 
have  by  any  means  exhausted  the 
subject.  For  have  we  not  already 
stahMl  that  there  are,  at  the  lowest 
calculation,  ninety  American  poets, 
spreading  ^1  over  the  alphabet,  from 
Allston,  who  is  unfortunately  dead, 
to  Willis,  who  is  fortunately  living, 
and  writing  Court  Journals  for  the 
‘ Upper  Ten  Thousand,'  as  he  has 
named  the  quasi -aristocracy  of  New 
York?  And  the  lady -poets — the 
^tesses,  what  shall  we  say  of  them  ? 
Truly  it  would  be  ungallant  to  say 
anything  ill  of  them,  and  invidious 
to  single  out  a few  among  so  many  ; 
therefore,  it  will  be  best  for  us  to  say — 
nothing  at  all  about  any  of  them. 
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The  hen  which  was  induced,  good 
easy  Dame  Partlct,  to  bestow  her 
maternal  affection  upon  an  egg  of 
the  wedge-tailed  eagle  Imd  in  the 
garden  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
was — it  will  be  in  the  remembrance 
of  those  who  amuse  themselves  by 
looking  into  these  simple  annals — 
‘ left  sitting.' 

The  first  was  laid  on  the  27th 
of  February  in  this  year,  and  was,  it 
will  be  recollected,  placed  under  a 
common  hen,  but  was  removed  after 
the  expiration  of  twenty-one  days  in 
an  addled  state. 

The  second  egg — that  on  which 
the  hen  was  left  sitting  at  our  lost 
notice — was  laid  in  the  first  week  of 
March,  and  was  removed,  after  a 
patient  incubation  of  twenty -two 
uys,  addled  also. 


On  the  29th  of  March  a third  egg 
was  produced,  but  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  parents. 

April  4. — Another  egg  was  this 
day  laid,  but  no  attempt  was  made 
to  get  it  hatched. 

'The  imprisoned  parents  made  a 
poor  apology  for  a nest  of  birch- 
broom  and  straw — the  materials 
within  their  reach ; but  instead  of 
manifesting  any  intention  to  do  the 
parental  office,  the  birds  wanted  to 
destroy  every  one  of  the  eggs,  and 
the  keeper  found  it  necessary  to  look 
very  sharp  to  prevent  them  from 
carrying  their  ovicidal  propensities 
into  effect. 

This  reversal  of  the  ^at  law  of 
Nature  is  not  confined  to  birds.  The 
sow  and  the  rabbit,  if  disturbed  at 
the  critical  moment,  will  not  unfre- 
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quentlv  devour  their  offspring, — as 
those  Know  to  their  cost  whose  im- 
patience has  brought  their  prying 
eyes  to  look  into  the  mystery.  We 
forget  that,  in  their  natural  state,  the 
first  care  of  all  vertebrated  auimals 
is  to  hide  their  eggs  or  young.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  insects,  crusta- 
ceans, and  even  of  molluscous  ani- 
mals. In  proportion  as  the  organiza- 
tion is  developed,  the  sensitiveness 
to  the  violation  of  this  principle  in- 
creases. The  quadruped,  in  a state 
of  morbid  irritation,  devours  its 
young ; the  bird  forsakes  its  nest,  or 
destroys  the  eggs. 

When,  however,  this  great  ope- 
ration of  nature  is  effected  in  secresy, 
and  the  storge  of  the  parents  is  un- 
checked, the  vertebrnta,  and  especially 
the  more  highly-developed  classes, 
will  risk  anything  short  of  life  for 
the  protection  of  their  young,  and 
not  unfrcquently  will  lay  that  down 
in  defence  of  their  offspring. 

In  cases  of  e.xtreme  urgency,  gre- 
garious quadrupeds  dispose  of  their 
young  with  the  most  parental  care, 
placing  them  in  the  middle,  so  that 
when  the  battle  rages  they  may  have 
the  best  chance  of  safety.  Thus  by 
the  divine  law  preservation  follows 
generation,  and  is  most  conspicuously 
manifested  while  the  offspring  is  of 
tender  age,  and  unable  to  provide 
for  its  own  support.  Among  the 
mammiferous  animals  a reciprocity 
of  benefits  is  established,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  mother  or 
the  child  feels  the  greatest  enjoyment 
in  imparting  or  receiving  the  full 
tide  of  maternal  nourishment.  Kven 
that  grand  incarnate  fiend.  Lady 
Macbeth,  is  compelled  to  say, — 

I have  given  sucke  and  know 
How  tender  ’tia  to  love  the  babe  that 
niilkes  me.* 

Moreover,  a sort  of  instinctive  dis- 
tributive justice  is  established  in  the 
breast  of  the  mother,  when  the  case 
requires  it.  Thus,  as  a general  rule, 
it  will  be  found  than  an  ewe  which 
brings  forth  two  lambs  at  a time  will 
not  admit  one  to  her  teats  unless  the 
other  be  present  and  partaking ; 
otherwise  one  might  famish,  while 
the  other  would  grow  fat. 

This  manifestation,  for  the  most 
part,  suits  the  tyrant  man,  and  there- 
fore, in  all  convenient  coses,  he  very 
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blandly  suffers  Nature  to  take  her 
course.  The  Laplander  cannot  afford 
to  be  so  benevolent.  The  female 
reindeer  drops  her  fawn  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  gives  milk  from 
the  end  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
October.  Now  few  mothers  are 
more  extremely  fond  of  their  young 
than  these  does.  If  they  lose  one 
they  seek  it  everywhere,  and,  if  it  be 
to  be  found,  never  rest  till  they  have 
discovered  it.  The  Laplander,  there- 
fore, knows  better  than  to  separate 
the  doe  from  the  fawn.  Morning 
and  evening  the  herd  is  brought  up 
to  be  milk^.  A rope,  both  ends  of 
which  are  held  in  the  hand  of  the 
assistant,  is  cast  over  the  neck  of  the 
doe,  and  she  is  thus  compelled  to 
submit,  giving  about  K pint.  This 
might  seem  to  be  a sufficient  fraud 
upon  the  poor  fawn,  but  no.  As 
soon  as  the  pint  is  abstracted  the 
teats  of  the  doe  are  anointed  with  a 
preparation  most  offensive  to  the 
fawn,  which  thus,  notwithstanding 
its  intense  disgust,  gets  just  enough 
to  preserve  life  and  no  more,  and 
leaves  the  poor  mother  with  a com- 
paratively full  udder  to  enrich  the 
dairy  of  her  honest  master. 

All  animals  of  a high  grade  show 
the  greatest  distress  if  their  young 
arc  taken  from  them,  and  will,  if 
necessary,  fight  stoutly  in  their  de- 
fence. In  that  most  revolting  case 
of  the  vivisection  of  a poor  bitch, 
she  endeavoured  to  lick  her  puppies 
in  the  midst  of  her  tortures,  and 
when  they  were  removed  uttered  the 
most  plaintive  cries. 

The  crew  of  the  discovery-ship 
Carcass,  sent  on  an  exploring  voyage 
to  the  North  Pole  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, witnessed  a most  touching  in- 
stance of  maternal  affection,  which 
seems,  however,  to  have  had  no  effect 
on  the  hearts  of  some  of  those  who 
beheld  it. 

The  ship  was  locked  in  the  ice, 
and,  early  one  morning,  the  man  at 
the  mast-head  gave  notice  that  three 
bears  were  approaching  over  the 
frozen  sea,  invited,  doubtless,  by  the 
scent  of  some  blubber  of  a walrus, 
killed  by  the  crew  a few  days  before, 
which  had  been  set  on  fire  and  was 
burning  on  the  ice.  The  visitors 
proved  to  be  a she- bear  and  her  two 
cubs,  the  latter  nearly  as  large  as 
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the  dam.  They  ran  eagerly  to  the 
fire,  drew  away  part  of  the  flesh  of 
the  walrus  that  remained  uncon- 
sumed and  devoured  it.  Then  the 
crew  from  the  ship  cast  ^eat  lumps 
of  walrus-flesh,  which  still  remained, 
to  them.  These  the  old  bear  fetched 
away  one  by  one,  laying  every  lump 
before  her  cubs,  dividing  it  into 
shares  and  reserving  only  a small 
portion  for  herself.  As  the  unsus- 
pecting mother  was  fetching  away 
the  last  piece,  the  men  levellra  their 
muskets  at  the  cubs  and  shot  them 
both  dead.  They  then  wounded  the 
dam,  but  not  mortally.  The  rest 
must  be  told  in  the  words  of  the  re- 
latcr : — 

It  wonid  have  drawn  tears  of  pity 
from  any  but  unfecHnf;  minds,  to  have 
marked  the  affectionate  concern  e.vprcssed 
by  this  poor  beast  in  the  dyin^  moments 
of  her  expiring  young.  Thougli  she  was 
sorely  wounded,  and  could  but  just  crawl 
to  the  place  where  they  lay,  she  carried 
the  lump  of  flesh  she  had  fetched  away, 
as  she  had  done  others  before,  tore  it  in 
pieces  and  laid  it  down  before  them ; 
and  when  she  saw  that  they  refused  to 
eat,  she  laid  her  paws  first  upon  one,  and 
then  upon  the  other,  and  endeavoured  to 
raise  them  up ; all  this  while  it  was 
pitiful  to  hear  her  moan.  When  she 
found  she  could  nut  stir  them,  she  went 
off;  and  when  she  bad  got  at  some  dis- 
tance, looked  back  and  moaned ; and  tliat 
not  availing  her  to  entice  them  away,  she 
returned,  and,  smelling  round  them,  l>c- 
gan  to  bek  their  wounds.  She  went  off 
a second  time  as  before ; and  having 
crawled  a few  paces,  looked  again  be- 
hind her,  and  for  some  time  stood  moan- 
ing. But  still  her  cubs  not  rising  to 
follow  her,  she  returned  to  them  again, 
and  with  signs  of  inexpressible  fondness 
went  round  one,  and  round  the  other, 
pawing  them  and  moaning.  Finding  at 
last  that  they  were  cold  and  lifeless,  she 
raised  her  head  towards  the  ship  and 
growled  a curse  upon  the  murderers, 
which  they  returned  with  a volley  of 
musket-balls.  She  fell  between  her  cubs, 
and  died  licking  their  wounds.* 

Birds,  at  other  times  the  most  timid 
of  creatures,  will  boldly  attack  the 
spoiler  of  their  nests  and  young. 
Thrushes,  and  even  smaller  birds, 
have  been  known  to  do  battle  with 
magpies,  jays,  crows,  hawks,  nest-> 
robbing  school-boys,  and  even  men. 
The  common  hen  will  show  fight  to 
kites,  dogs,  cats,  and  unfea^cred 


bipeds  if  they  eomc  near  their 
chickens  with  sinister  intentions,  or 
even  if  they  approach  too  closely. 
White,  in  his  delightful  hook,  men- 
tions on  instance  of  the  fury  with 
which  some  plundered  hens  wreaked 
their  vengeance  upon  a reiver  when, 
alter  repeated  predatory  acts,  they 
had  him  in  their  power.  He  relates 
that  a neighbouring  gentleman,  one 
summer,  had  lost  most  of  his  chickens 
by  a sparrow-hawk,  that  came  gliding 
down  between  a fagot-pile  and  the 
end  of  his  house  to  the  place  where 
the  coops  stood.  The  owner,  vexed 
to  sec  his  flock  diminishing,  hung  a 
setting-net  adroitly  between  the  pile 
and  the  house,  into  which  the  caitiff 
dashed,  and  was  caught : — 

Resentment  (continues  the  historian  of 
Selbonie)  suggested  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion ; he,  tlierefure,  clip|)cd  the  hawk*s 
wings,  cut  off  his  talons,  and,  fi.ving  a 
cork  on  his  bill,  threw  him  down  luiioiig 
the  brood-hens.  Imagination  cannot 
point  the  scene  that  ensued  ; the  expres- 
sion.s  that  fear,  rage,  and  revenge  in- 
spired were  new,  or  at  least  such  as  had 
been  unnoticed  before.  The  exasperated 
matrons  upbraided,  they  execrated,  they 
insultol,  they  triumphed.  In  a word, 
they  never  desisted  from  buffeting  their 
adversary  till  they  had  torn  hiiu  in  on 
hundretl  pieces. 

Ready  and  willing,  however,  as 
the  parents  are  to  defend  their  young 
against  fearful  otlds,  that  modification 
of  reason,  which  I have  observed 
frequently  to  accompany  mere  in- 
stinct, operates  occasionally  to  induce 
them  to  acquiesce  patiently  when 
help  is  required  and  given. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  partridges 
falling  into  cracks ; and  many  have 
looked  upon  these  ‘accidents’  as  in- 
ventions of  John  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  eggs  and  birds  which  have 
found  their  way  to  distant  parts  per 
rail.  But  that  such  mi.sfortunes  do 
really  happen  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  a clayey  country  in  Somerset- 
shire where  the  cracks,  one  hot  sum- 
mer, had  become  dangerous  even  for 
dogs,  two  old  birds  were  seen  one 
fine  morning  in  June  ‘ in  great 
trouble.'  Upon  looking  about  near 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  dis- 
turbed, a huge  crack  was  seen  to 
yawn,  which,  though  not  qiiitc  so 
big  as  the  gulf  into  which  Vathek 
tumbled  the  fair  boys  whom  he 


• Axiuial  Register,  1775,  signed  ‘ Marinus.’ 
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offered  to  the  insatiate  Giaour,  was 
all  - sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
swallowing  up  young  partridges. 
The  old  birds  had  been  scratching 
about  the  edge  of  the  crack,  where 
‘ they  had  done  more  harm  than 
good.’  Upon  looking  in,  a dozen 
young  ones  were  seen  down  in  the 
crack.  They  were  hooked  out  one 
by  one  with  a stick ; and  the  parents 
stood,  ‘ not  more  than  a pole  OS',’ 
anxiously  watching  the  operation 
and  receiving  each  of  their  offspring 
as  it  ran  from  the  edge. 

A hen,  which  was  most  pugna- 
cious, flying  fiercely  at  every  one  who 
came  near  her  chickens,  had  wandered 
with  her  brood  near  a fagot -pile, 
into  which  they  had  scrambled,  and 
had  contrived  so  to  entangle  them- 
selves that  they  could  not  get  out. 
'The  piercing  cries  of  the  bewildered 
ohicks  were  equalled  by  the  fidgetty 
clucks  and  gestures  of  the  mother. 
But  when  assistance  came,  instead  of 
buffeting  the  helper,  she  stood  pa- 
tiently waiting  till,  after  taking  off 
some  of  the  fagot^  he  caught  her 
chickens  and  restored  them  to  her. 

A mare  brought  forth  a foal  some 
eight  or  ten  days  before  its  time. 
The  foal  was  attacked  with  spasms 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and,  as  it 
generally  happens  in  cases  of  pre- 
mature birth  among  horses,  died. 
Every  aid  that  could  be  thought  of 
was  given ; medicines  were  adminis- 
tered, and  the  mare  stood  quietly 
watching  the  helpers,  as  if  conscious 
of  the  need  of  its  offspring,  as  long 
as  the  foal  was  in  her  sight ; but  the 
moment  it  was  removed  she  became 
violent. 

White  mentions  the  case  of  an  old 
hunting-marc,  which  ran  on  the 
common,  and  which,  being  taken 
very  ill,  came  down  into  the  village, 
as  it  were  to  implore  the  help  of 
men,  and  died  the  night  following  in 
the  street. 

It  is  a common  and  not  very  con- 
siderate practice  to  put  ducks  eggs 
under  a broody  hen ; and  it  must 
confessed  that,  generally  speaking,  a 
more  numerous  and  healthy  lot  of 
ducklings  are  hatched  than  when  the 
domestic  duck  herself  sits  upon  them. 
For  she  is  apt  to  be  fidgetty,  and  — 
haunted,  perhaps,  by  some  notions  of 
her  original  free  state,  and  of  the 
fresh  nest  amid  the  flags  and  her- 
bage of  the  river-side  — frequently 
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will  not  ait  close  in  confinement. 
But  no  bird  sits  closer  or  better  than 
the  common  wild  duck,  or  brings  out 
more  numerous  and  vigorous  young. 
Nor  are  there  wanting  instances, 
especially  about  mills  and  farms  near 
some  running  stream  or  lake,  of  the 
domestic  duck  sitting  as  close  and 
unweariedly  as  the  most  persevering 
hen.  In  many  homesteads,  however, 
which  are  distant  from  rivers  or 
brooks,  the  terrestrial  foster-mother 
is  preferred ; and  when  the  young 
ones  are  hatched,  the  moment  they 
see  the  pond,  in  they  all  go,  to  the 
unspeakable  distress  of  the  hen, 
which  remains  clucking  and  crying 
on  the  edge,  using  every  call  and 
gesture  in  her  power  to  rescue  them 
from  the  destruction  which  she  thinks 
must  be  their  portion ; nay,  the  dis- 
tracted parent  will  in  her  agony 
sometimes  actually  take  water  at  the 
risk  of  her  own  life  to  preserve,  as 
she  thinks,  theirs.  All  this  time  the 
ducklings  arc  swimming  about  with 
the  utmost  complacency,  catching 
flies  and  amusing  themselves  in  the 
clement  to  which  their  unaided  in- 
stinct has  led  them  in  spite  of  the 
indignant  remonstrances  of  their  fos- 
ter-mother, and  the  obstacles  which 
she  opposes  to  their  indomitable  will. 

It  was  thought  advisable  in  our 
poultry-yard  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
raising  ducklings  under  a hen ; but 
in  order  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
suffering,  one  particular  hen  was 
selected  for  this  office  as  long  as  she 
was  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  incuba- 
tion. The  first  year  was,  of  course, 
a sore  trial,  but  experience,  and  that 
modification  of  reason  to  which  I have 
above  alluded,  had  their  effect ; and, 
in  the  subsequent  years,  she  would 
lead  her  palmipede  brood  to  the 
water,  calmly  see  them  launch  out 
on  its  surface,  and  remain  quietly 
dusting  herself  on  the  dry  sunny 
bank  with  the  utmost  unconcern. 
She  was  a buff-coloured  ben  of  the 
Dorking  breed,  and  more  than  once 
brought  out  two  broods  of  ducklings 
in  the  same  year. 

Birds,  in  a domesticated  or  semi- 
domesticated  state,  like  other  parents 
^f  a higher  grade,  appear  to  derive 
pleasure  from  exhibiting  their  hope- 
ful offspring  so  as  to  attract  observa- 
tion and  admiration. 

On  the  lOth  of  April  last,  in  an 
early  walk  through  St.  James's  Fark, 
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I saw  on  the  gravel  by  the  water’s 
edge  on  the  south  side,  two  black 
swans,  which  had  brought  over  their 
two  newly-hatched,  grey,  downy 
powder-puffs  of  nestlings,  with  black 
bills  and  feet,  from  the  island  where 
they  had  first  seen  the  light,  as  if  to 
show  them  in  their  pride  to  the 
nasscrs-by,  of  whom  a little  crowd 
liad  collecU^  round  them,  apparently 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  pa- 
rents. To  be  sure,  they  had  the 
lake  to  retreat  to,  if  any  danger  had 
threatened.  After  standing  to  be 
admired  a short  time,  the  whole  party 
again  took  water  and  rowed  over  to 
their  bland.  In  the  afternoon,  be- 
tween five  and  six,  1 saw  the  old 
birds  close  to  the  bank,  but  without 
their  young  ones.  They  had  hatched 
three ; but  the  ‘ gander,'  as  the  keeper 
somewhat  irreverently  called  the  male 
swan,  trod  on  one  in  the  nest  and 
killed  it.  I say  ‘ irrcvcrcntlv,’  for 
as  among  bam-door  fowls  we  have  a 
cock  and  a hen,  we  have,  among 
swans,  a cob  and  a pen. 

April  22. — A friend  told  me  on 
Saturday  that  he  had  seen  a swallow 
in  Kent  on  the  18th.  I looked  out 
to-day  over  the  water  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  but  saw  none ; and  I was  in 
the  liegent’s  Park  yesterday  without 
meeting  with  a single  himndo  of  any 
species.  My  friends,  the  black  swans, 
have  contrived  to  kill  another  cygnet, 
with  their  great  splay-feet,  probably, 
and  now  go  about  with  one  only. 
'N'ery  proud  of  it  they  seem  to  be. 
Hy  the  w.ay,  it  appears  that  the 
Canada  geese,*  the  ganders  especially, 
arc  most  destructive  to  the  nestlings 
of  other  birds  during  the  breeding 
season.  The  gander  will  not  sutler 
anything  to  live,  if  it  can  help  it,  in 
the  neigh  bourho^  of  its  nest.  Duck- 
lings, goslings,  cygnets,  all  fall  be- 
fore its  violence.  A pair  arc  sitting 
in  the  Park,  and  the  gander  anni- 
hilates every  young  bird  of  any 
other  species  that  appears  on  his  do- 
main, and  comes  within  his  power. 
Great  fears  arc  now  entertained  for  a 
fine  brood  of  fourteen  young  wild- 
ducks  just  batched  in  his  vicinity. 

When  this  meets  the  eye  of  those 
who  read  such  trifles,  nidification 
may  be  considered,  with  few  excep- 
tions, as  being  over  for  this  year. 
How  varied  are  the  nests,  from  the 


merest  rough  collection  of  straw  and 
litter  to  the  elegant  and  elaborate 
little  domicile  now  before  me  ; — 
tVhat  nice  liand. 

With  twenty  years’  apprenticeship  to 
boot. 

Will  make  me  such  another  } 

It  is  the  work  of  a goldfinch ; a 
labour  of  love  execuU^  in  secret. 
How  carefully  constructed,  with  what 
an  eye  to  the  colour  of  surrounding 
objects,  so  that  there  may  be  the 
least  risk  of  discovery  1 
The  expedients  to  which  small 
birds  have  recourse  to  thwart  detec- 
tion when  they  arc  conscious  that 
they  arc  surprized  in  the  act  of 
bearing  materials  for  making  their 
nests,  or  conveying  food  to  their 
young,  arc  amusing. 

On  Kaster  Sunday,  as  I was  passing 
along  the  foot-way  that  borders  the 
National  Gallerj' — (thank  PuncAand 
The  Times,  the  Vernon  collection  is 
at  last  to  be  disinterred  from  the 
vault  to  which  a grateful  Govern- 
ment had  consigned  it)  — I saw  a 
sparrow  fly  down  to  the  neighbour- 
ing hackney-carriage-stand  and  pick 
up  a very  long  straw,  with  whien  it 
flew,  with  some  labour,  towards  the 
building.  The  long,  streaming  straw, 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
pedestrians,  who  stopped  and  looked 
at  the  loaded  little  bird,  which  was 
directing  its  flight  towanls  the  portieo 
of  the  gallery ; but,  finding  its  mo- 
tions watched,  it  turned  short  round 
and  pitched  with  its  straw  on  one  of 
the  window-sills,  and  the  people  then 
passed  on.  Presently  it  flew  again 
towards  the  portico ; but  the  people 
again  stopping  and  looking  — for  if 
one  passenger  stops  and  looks  up  in 
a great  London  thoroughfare,  you 
have  in  a very  few  moments  an  in- 
creasing crowd — it  flew  back  to  an- 
other window  ; and  the  second  lot  of 
gazers  went  their  way.  The  little 
bird  then  started  again  with  its  straw 
towards  one  of  the  same  pillars,  and, 
cutting  round  it,  so  as  to  avoid  pry- 
ing eyes  as  much  as  possible,  bore  it 
to  the  capital  of  one  of  the  pilasters 
and  disappeared,  straw  and  all,  into 
the  snug  nook,  made  by  a part  of  the 
projecting  ornament,  which  it  had 
chosen  as  the  place  for  making  its 
nest.  The  wary  bird  was  not  dis- 
posed to  let  an  inquisitive  public 


• Anser  Canadensis;  L’Oie  a cravate  of  the  French. 
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know  the  way  to  its  home.  On  many 
other  occasions  I have  observed  these 
and  other  birds  remain  waiting  about 
for  a long  time  with  nest-matcrials 
and  food  in  their  bills  when  they 
have  perceived  that  I was  watching 
them  ; but  the  moment  I turned  my 
head,  they  were  off  with  their  burden 
to  the  nest.  This  would  not  be  worth 
mentioning,  were  it  not  so  difficult  to 
find  persons  who  will  use  their  eyes 
to  some  purpose. 

The  careful  preparation  and  anxi- 
ous concealment  manifested  by  the 
generality  of  birds  in  the  process  of 
nidification  can  only  be  equalled  by 
the  ardour  of  the  consequent  incu- 
bation. But  there  is  no  rule  with- 
out an  exception,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see. 

In  the  Book  of  Job*  we  find  men- 
tion made  of  the  ostrich  : — 

Which  Icavcth  his  egges  in  the  earth, 
and  maketh  them  Inite  in  the  dust, 

And  forgetteth  that  the  footc  might 
scatter  them,  or  tljat  the  wildc  beast 
might  brake  them. 

Hce  aheweth  hiniselfe  cniell  unto  his 
yong  ones,  as  they  were  not  his,  and  is 
without  feare,  os  if  he  travailed  in  vaine. 

For  God  hath  deprived  him  of  Wisc- 
domc,  and  hath  given  lum  no  part  of 
understanding. 

The  following  note  is  appended  to 
v.  17:— 

They  write  that  the  ostrich  coveretli 
her  egges  in  the  sand,  and  because  the 
countreyis  hotc,  and  the  sun  still  keepeth 
them  wanne,  they  arc  hatched. 

The  masculine  gender  is  used  in 
the  text,  and  we  know  that  in  a 
kindred  genus,  the  emeu,  or  New 
Holland  cassowary,f  the  eggs  arc 
hatched  by  the  male.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  ostriches  incubate, 
though  during  the  heat  of  the  day 
the  parent  birds  may  leave  them  to 
the  high  temiierature  of  the  climate 
in  order  to  avoid  a degree  which 
might  be  fatal  to  the  vitality  of  the 


eggs.  Captain  Lyon  states  that  alt 
the  Arabs  agree  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  birds  sit  on  their 
eggs.  They  are  not,  he  says,  left 
to  be  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  but  the  parent  bird  forms  a 
rough  nest,  in  which  she  covers  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  eggs,  and  regu- 
larly sits  on  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  common  fowl  docs  on  her 
chickens;  the  male  occasionally  re- 
lieving the  female.  It  is  during  the 
breeding  season,  he  adds,  that  tbc 
greatest  numbers  are  procured,  the 
Arabs  shooting  the  old  ones  while 
on  their  nests.  By  the  way.  Captain 
Lyon  remarks,  that  at  all  the  three 
towns,  Sockna,  Hoon,  and  AVadan,  it 
is  the  custom  to  keep  tame  ostriches 
in  a stable,  and  in  two  years  to  take 
three  cuttings  of  their  feathers.  lie 
imagined,  from  what  he  saw  of  the 
skins  of  ostriches  brought  for  sale, 
that  all  the  fine  feathers  sent  to  Eu- 
rojic  are  from  tame  birds ; the  wild 
ones  being  generally  so  ragged  and 
torn,  that  not  above  half-a-dozen 
good  perfect  ones  can  be  found. 
The  wnite  feathers  arc  what  Captain 
Lyon  alludes  to : the  black  ones, 
being  shorter  and  more  flexible,  arc 
generally  good. 

A'arious  statements  have  been 
made  as  to  the  number  of  eggs,  and 
from  eight  to  ten  have  been  men- 
tioned as  found  together.  Thedattcr 
is  the  number  assigned  by  Lc  Vail- 
lant  to  a single  female.  But  he 
disturbed  one  from  a nest  containing 
thirty  eggs,  surrounded  by  thirteen 
others,  lie  watched  this  nest,  and 
observed  four  females  in  succession 
sit  upon  them  during  the  day.  This 
appears  to  have  been  a sort  of  nest  in 
copartnership,  such  as  turkeys  and 
other  incubating  birds  that  make 
their  nests  upon  the  ground  will 
sometimes  enter  into.J  The  nest  of 
the  ostrich  appears  to  be  nothing 


* Chap.  x.\xix.  V.  17  et  teg. ; Barker's  Bible,  1C13. 

+ Dromaim  Norte  HoUandite. 

J In  the  county  of  Somerset,  the  mowers  found,  near  an  outlying  bam  where 
poultry  were  in  the  habit  of  picking  about,  a partridge’s  nest,  with  several  unhatched 
partridge’s  eggs  and  the  shells  of  three  eggs  of  the  common  lien,  with  aU  the  appear- 
ances indicative  of  their  having  contained  chickens.  Afterwards,  when  they  were 
cutting  wheat,  a brace  of  partridges  and  three  common  chickens  got  up  and  flew  off  j 
but  the  chickens  could  not  keep  up  with  the  partridges,  and  were  caught  by  the 
mowers.  These  were  evidently  the  jiroduec  of  the  hen’s  eggs,  which  must  Imve  been 
laid  by  the  hen  in  the  nest  of  the  partridge,  the  hen  having  been  attracted  most 
probably  by  the  sight  of  the  partridge’s  eggs.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  incu- 
bation of  a partridge  is  of  longer  duration  than  that  of  a hen.  When,  therefore,  the 
common  hen’s  eggs  were  hatched,  the  hen  partridge  must  have  hurried  to  the  con- 
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more  than  a pit  of  sand,  some  three 
feet  in  di.ameter,  the  sand  being 
thrown  up  so  as  to  form  a raised 
edge  round  it. 

From  this  modified  and  somewhat 
loose  degree  of  incubation  we  pass  to 
the  exception  to  the  general  rule  to 
which  we  have  above  alluded. 

The  visitors  to  the  garden  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  in  the 
Re^nt's  Park,  may  see  a plain- 
looking,  sombre  bird,  with  a con- 
siderable share  of  tall,  of  a size 
between  a common  fowl  and  a cu- 
rassow,*  walking  and  picking  about 
as  if  it  were  looking  for  something 
it  ought  to  find  but  cannot.  It  is, 
at  present,  in  the  great  asnary  on  the 
south  side,  on  the  right  after  entering 
the  gate  from  the  road.  This  is  the 
hrusA  turkry  f of  the  colonists  of  New 
Holland,  the  weelnh  of  the  aborigines 
of  the  Namoi.  If  any  one  should 
inform  an  uninitiated  visitor  that  tiie 
bird  before  him  never  sits  upon  its 
eggs,  but  plants  them  in  a hotbed, 
as  a man  might  plant  cucumlier  and 
melon  seeds,  he  would  be  taken  for 
the  most  notorious  fabulist  since  the 
days  of  Hidpai.  If  he  should  en- 
lighten the  neophyte  farther,  and 
instruct  him  that  the  birds  collect 
the  materials  for  this  hotbed  them- 
selves, and  bide  their  time  till  the 
fermentation  has  reached  the  proper 
point,  tilt,  like  the  patent  incubator, 
it  is  fit  for  hatching  the  eggs,  he 
would  stand  a very  good  chance  of 
being  set  down  as  a member  of  the 
great  family  of  ^lunchausen,  of  ad- 
venturous and  marvellous  memory. 
Hut  nothing  is  more  true. 

The  brush  turkey  belongs  to  a 
family  of  birds  — or,  if  you  wish  to 
be  hypercritical,  learned  reader,  a 
subfamily  — which  never  incubate, 
but  having  collected  vegetable  mate- 
rials— which  they  know  wilt  heat  to 
a proper  point  without,  like  an  ill- 
saved  hayrick,  bursting  out  into  com- 
bustion, or  getting  up  into  a sullen 
baking  ]>oint,  which  would  be  equally 


destructive  of  the  vital  principle — 
leave  their  eggs  to  the  genial  warmth 
of  this  half- natural,  naif- artificial 
mother. 

The  genera  of  this  family  at  pre- 
sent known  are  Tale^alla,  Leipoa, 
and  Megapodius,  all  inhabitants  of 
that  marvellous  country  which  seems 
to  be  a remnant  still  leR  to  gpve  us  a 
notion  of  a very  ancient  state  of  this 
planet. 

T ategalla  Lathami  has  been  in  its 
time  a sore  pnzzle  to  systematists. 
More  than  one  have  made  it  a vul- 
ture, and  have  seized  upon  it  as  such 
to  fill  up  a blank  in  a favourite 
system.  It  is  no  such  thing.  If 
you  wish  to  see  a perfect  image  of 
the  bird,  possess  yourself  of  Mr. 
Gould's  aamirable  work  on  77te 
Birds  of  Australia.  He  has  the 
merit  of  first  clearing  up  this  dark 
chapter  in  ornithology,  and  any 
amusement  or  instruction  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of 
this  portion  of  this  paper  is  due 
to  him.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
the  natural  situation  of  the  bird  is 
among  the  rosorial  forms,  and  that 
it  is  one  of  a great  family  pecu- 
liar to  Australia  and  the  Indian 
Islands,  of  which  Megapodius  consti- 
tutes a part;  and  in  confirmation 
of  his  view  he  notices  the  two 
deep  emarginations  of  the  sternum, 
so  truly  characteristic  of  the  galli- 
naceous race.  He  is  right. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  adult 
male,  its  wings  and  tail,  are  of  a 
blackish  brown;  but,  on  the  under 
surface,  the  feathers  are  blackish 
brown  at  the  base,  going  into  silver- 
rey  at  the  ends.  The  skin  of  the 
ead  and  neck  is  of  a deep  pink, 
verging  on  red,  and  thinly  sprinkled 
with  snort  hair,  like  feathers  of  a 
blackish  brown.  His  wattle  is  of  a 
bright  yellow,  tinged  with  red  where 
it  joins  the  red  of  the  neck.  His 
bill  is  black,  and  the  irides  of  his 
eyes  and  his  feet  are  brown. 

In  size  the  female  is  about  a fourth 


cluikm  tlmt  the  rest  of  the  eggs  (her  own)  were  bad,  and  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
waste  further  time  upon  them ; whereupon  she  went  away  with  her  fostcr-chickens, 
leasing  her  own  eggs  to  their  fate. 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  misled  instinct.  Nor  is  the  facility  with  which  the 
chickens  appear  to  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  wild  hahits  of  their  foster- 
parents,  so  far  as  their  powers  would  |>crmit,  uninstructive.  They  were  in  a fair  way 
of  returning  to  savage  life ; and,  if  a similar  accident  had  happened  in  an  uninhabited 
or  uncultivated  country,  who  shall  say  what  results  might  have  sprung  from  the 
connexion  ? 

* Crax.  f Talegalla  Lathami  (Gould), 
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le«  than  the  male,  but  very  similar 
in  colour,  only  her  wattle  is  less 
extensive. 

Size  of  well-developed  specimens, 
nearly  that  of  a turkey. 

Now  for  the  habits  of  this  extra- 
ordinary feathered  biped. 

The  brush  turkey  is  g^garious, 
going  in  small  companies,  and  very 
wary  and  suspicious.  Like  the 
pheasants  and  some  others  of  the 
gallinaceous  tribe  it  is  a cunning 
runner,  and  often  escapes  through 
the  mazes  of  the  brush.  The  native 
dog  is  their  great  enemy,  and  when 
this  destroyer  is  upon  them,  and, 
indeed,  whenever  they  are  hard 
pressed,  if  the  opportunity  offers, 
they  all  spring  upon  the  lowest  bough 
of  a tree,  leaping  from  branch  to 
branch  till  they  reach  the  top.  There 
they  either  perch  or  take  wing  to 
another  part  of  the  cover.  When 
undisturM,  they  seek  the  sheltering 
branches  of  trees  during  the  heats  of 
the  day.  The  sportsman  knows  this, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  their  fatal 
siesta,  knocks  them  over  one  after 
the  other ; for  they  take  no  warning 
from  the  fate  of  their  companions, 
remaining  to  be  shot  at  till  all  arc 
bagged,  or  the  sportsman  is  tired  of 
plying  his  gun. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  very 
extraordinary,  surely  ? 

Certainly  not,  observing  sir,  or 
madam ; but  patience. 

It  is  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
species  that  the  anomalous  proceed- 
ings of  the  bird  are  manifested. 
Collecting  gradually  a quantity  of 
decaying  vegetables,  the  bird  makes 
a hotbed.  Several  weeks  are  pa- 
tiently employed  in  bringing  the 
materials  together,  till,  at  length,  a 
mound,  consisting  of  a congeries  of 
from  two  to  four  cart-loads,  is  formed. 
But  it  must  not  be  considered  as  the 
labour  of  an  individual,  or  of  a pair, 
for  many  join  in  the  work.  When 
once  established,  a forcing -bed  of 
this  description  does  duty  for  many 
years;  that  is,  the  same  site  is  re- 
sorted to,  and  as  the  lower  part  de- 
composes the  birds  superadd  an  addi- 
tional supply  previous  to  depositing 
their  eggs. 

In  toe  construction  of  the  most 
elaborate  of  bird’s-nests  the  bill  is 
the  principal  instrument  of  action, 
the  feet  performing  a very  subor- 
dinate pan  in  the  operation.  In  the 


instance  before  us  the  case  is  reversed. 
The  foot  is  the  agent  in  collecting 
and  depositing ; the  bill  is  not  used 
for  those  purposes  at  all.  The  bird 
grasps  a quantity  in  its  foot,  throw- 
ing it  backwards  to  the  common 
centre  of  deposit.  The  surface  of  the 
adjoining  ground  is  thus  cleared  for 
a considerable  distance  so  completely 
that  hardly  a leaf  or  blade  of  grass 
is  left.  When  this  pyramidal  vege- 
table mound  has  had  a sufficient 
time  to  heat,  so  as  to  be  of  the  proper 
temperature,  the  large  eggs  are  in- 
sert^, not  side  by  side  as  m ordinary 
cases,  but  planted  at  regular  distances 
from  each  other,  some  nine  or  twelve 
inches  apart,  perfectly  upright,  and 
with  the  large  end  downwards,  each 
egg  being  buried  at  nearly  an  arm's 
depth.  They  are  then  covered  up 
and  left  till  they  are  hatched. 

John  Hunter  found  the  tempe- 
rature of  a sitting  hen  to  be  104°  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  and  ascer- 
tained the  heat  to  be  the  same  when 
the  ball  of  the  instrument  was  placed 
under  her.  Having  taken  some  of 
the  eggs  from  under  the  same  hen, 
when  the  chick  was  about  three- 
parts  formed,  he  broke  a hole  in  the 
shell,  and  introducing  the  ball  of  the 
thermometer  he  found  that  the  quick- 
silver rose  to  99°).  In  some  that 
were  addled  he  found  the  heat  not 
so  high  by  two  degrees  ; so  that,  as  he 
observes,  the  life  in  the  living  egg 
assisted  in  some  degree  to  support 
its  own  heat.  We  have  no  statement 
of  the  heat  of  these  procreant  mounds 
at  hatching-time,  but  the  talegalla, 
without  any  aid  but  that  which  comes 
fVom  above,  knows  exactly  the  time 
when  they  have  arrived  at  that  de- 
rce  of  temperature  necessary  for 
atching  the  eggs,  and  which,  pro- 
bably, closely  approximates  to  that 
which  Hunter  found  to  prevail  in 
the  sitting  hen. 

Mr.  Gould  was  credibly  informed, 
both  by  natives  and  settlers  living 
near  the  haunts  of  these  birds,  that 
it  is  not  unusual  to  obtain  nearly  a 
bushel  of  eggs  at  one  time  from  a 
single  heap,  and  delicious  eating  they 
arc  said  to  be.  There  seems  to  be 
some  discrepancy  as  to  the  degree  of 
care  manifested  by  the  parents  for 
their  oviplantation,  some  of  the  na- 
tives stating  that  the  females  are 
constantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  heap  about  hatching-time,  lie- 
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quently  nneovering  the  eggs  and  co- 
vering them  up  again,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  young  birds 
that  may  have  broken  their  prison, 
whilst  others  informed  Mr.  Gould 
that  the  eggs  are  merely  deposited, 
and  the  young  left  to  force  their  way 
out  without  assistance. 

If  the  latter  information  be  cor- 
rect, the  question  arises  as  to  how 
the  newly  - hatched  birds  are  sus- 
tained ; and  Mr.  Gould  observes  that, 
in  all  probability,  as  Nature  has 
adopted  this  mode  of  reproduction, 
she  has  also  gifted  the  young  birds 
with  the  power  of  sustaining  them- 
selves from  the  earliest  peri^  ; and 
he  remarks,  that  the  great  size  of  the 
egg  would  lead  to  uiis  conclusion, 
since  in  so  comparatively  large  a 
space  as  that  included  in  the  area  of 
one  of  these  eggs  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  bird  would  be  much 
more  developed  than  is  usually  found 
to  be  the  case  in  eggs  of  smaller 
dimensions.  Mr.  Gould  obtained 
some  condrmation  of  this  opinion ; 
for,  in  searching  for  eggs  in  one  of 
the  mounds,  be  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  a young  bird,  apparently 
just  excluded  from  the  shell,  but  it 
was  clothed  with  feathers,  not  with 
down,  as  is  usually  the  case.  The 
upright  position  oi  the  eggs,  he  ob- 
serves, tends  to  strengthen  the  opin- 
ion that  they  arc  never  disturbed 
after  they  are  deposited,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  eggs  of  birds  which 
are  placed  horizontally  are  frequently 
turned  during  incubation.  -This  may 
be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  closely 
watch  a common  sitting  hen.  Mr. 
Gould  was  almost  too  late  for  the 
breeding  season,  but  he  saw  several 
of  the  heaps,  both  in  the  interior  and 
at  Illawarra.  They  were  always  in 
the  most  retired  and  shady  glens,  and 
on  the  slope  of  a hill,  the  part  above 
the  nest  being  scratched  clean,  while 
all  below  remained  untouched,  as  if 
the  birds  had  found  it  easier  to  con- 
vey the  materials  down  than  to  throw 
them  up.  Mr.  Gould  found  only 
one  perfect  egg,  but  he  saw  the  shells 
of  many  from  which  the  young  had 
escaped  in  the  position  above  de- 
scribed. At  Illawarra  he  found 
them  rather  deposited  in  the  light 
vegetable  mould  than  among  the 
leav^  which  were  accumulated  in  a 
considerable  heap  above  them. 

The  comparatively  large  size  of 
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the  eggs  has  been  alluded  to.  Mr. 
Gould  describes  them  as  perfectly 
white,  of  a long  oval  form,  three 
inches  and  three-quarters  long,  by 
two  inches  and  a half  in  diameter. 
He  saw  a living  specimen  in  the 
garden  of  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
Alexander  M'Leay  at  Sydney,  which 
had  for  two  successive  years  collected 
an  immense  mass  of  materials,  as  if 
it  had  been  in  its  native  woods. 
Wherever  it  was  allowed  to  range — 
borders,  lawn,  and  shrubbery— pre- 
sented an  appearance  that  would  have 
satisfied  the  most  fastidious  lover  of 
garden  neatness,  for  they  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  regularly  swept, 
from  tne  bird  having  scratch^  every- 
thing that  lay  upon  the  surface  to 
add  to  the  mound,  which  was  about 
three  feet  high  and  ten  feet  over. 
On  placing  his  arm  in  it,  Mr.  Gould 
found  the  heat  to  be  about  90°  or 
9.5°  Fahr.  He  saw  the  bird,  which 
was  a male,  strutting  about  with 
proud  and  majestic  port,  ‘ sometimes 
parading  round  the  heap,  at  others 
perching  on  the  top,  and  displaying 
Its  brilliantly-coloured  neck  and  wat- 
tle to  the  greatest  advantage:  this 
wattle  it  has  the  power  of  expanding 
and  contracting  at  will ; at  one  mo- 
ment it  is  scarcely  visible,  while  at 
another  it  is  extremely  prominent.’ 

Here  was  an  instance  of  the  uncon- 
trollable power  of  instinct.  This 
solitary  bird  pcrseveringly  continued 
to  construct  its  mound  and  keep  it 
ready  for  the  mate,  which  it  was 
never  destined  to  see.  It  was  un- 
fortunately drowned,  and  then  its  sex 
was  discovered  upon  dissection. 

Leipna  ocfltuta,  the  ngoic  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  lowland,  the  ngoto-oo 
of  those  of  the  mountain  districts  of 
Western  Australia,  and  the  native 
pheasant  of  the  Western  Australian 
colonists,  is  the  next  form  of  this 
anomalous  family  that  claims  our 
notice. 

The  head  and  crest  are  of  a black- 
ish-brown hue,  and  a dark  ashy  grey 
pervades  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
From  the  chin  to  the  breast  the  fore- 
part of  the  neck  is  covered  with  black 
lanceolate  feathers,  with  a white  stripe 
down  the  centre  of  each.  Three 
distinct  bands  of  greyish  - white, 
brown,  and  black,  mark  the  back  and 
wings,  the  marks  taking  an  ocellated 
form,  especially  on  the  tips  of  the 
secondaries.  Theprimaries  arc  brown, 
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and  have  their  outer  webs  pencilled 
with  two  or  three  zigzag  lines  near 
their  tips.  The  whole  of  the  under- 
surface is  light  buff,  and  the  tips  of 
the  flank  feathers  are  barred  with 
black.  The  blackish-brown  tail  has 
a broad  buff  tip.  The  bill  is  black, 
and  the  feet  are  blackish-brown. 

This  species  lays  its  eggs  in  a 
mound  or  sand,  about  three  feet  in 
height,  which  both  sexes  have  con- 
tributed to  raise,  and  to  form  which 
the  natives  say  that  the  birds  scratch 
up  the  sand  all  around  for  many 
yards.  The  inside  of  the  mound 
presents  alternate  layers  of  dried 
leaves,  grasses,  &c. ; among  which 
twelve  eggs,  or  more,  are  deposited, 
and  covered  up  by  the  birds  as  they 
are  laid,  till  the  process  is  complete, 
when  the  sandy  mound  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  ant’s-nest.  The 
eggs,  which  are  about  the  size  of 
three  of  a common  fowl,  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  red,  are  thus 
left  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  the  vegetable  materials 
retaining  sufiicient  warmth  to  keep 
them  at  a proper  temperature  during 
the  night ; for  the  eggs  arc  deposited 
in  layers,  and  no  two  eggs  are  suf- 
fered to  lie  without  an  intervening 
division. 

The  hillocks  are  robbed  by  the 
natives  two  or  three  times  in  the 
season,  and  they  conclude  that  the 
number  of  eggs  in  a mound  are  many 
or  few  by  the  quantity  of  feathers 
scattered  about.  If  there  be  abun- 
dance of  feathers  it  is  a sign  that  the 
hillock  is  full,  and  they  immediately 
open  it  and  take  the  whole  deposit. 
The  hen  then  lays  again,  and  when 
her  complement  is  complete  is  again 
robl)cd,  when  she  will  frequently  lay 
a third  time.  In  the  mounds  ants 
arc  often  found  as  numerous  as  in  an 
ant-hill ; and  sometimes  that  part  of 
the  hillock  which  surrounds  the 
lower  portion  of  the  eggs  becomes  so 
hard  that  a chisel  is  necessary  to  get 
them  out. 

Captain  Grey,  of  the  83d  regiment, 
informed  Mr.  Gould  that  he  had 
never  met  with  these  nest-mounds 
except  where  the  soil  was  dry  and 
sand}’,  and  so  thickly  covered  with  a 
dwarf  species  of  Leptospermum  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  a 
traveller  to  force  his  way  through  if 
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he  strays  from  the  native  paths.  In 
those  close  scrubby  woods  small  open 
lades  occur  occasionally,  and  there 
e found  the  ngow-ous  nest,  consist- 
ing of  a heap  of  sand,  dead  grass  and 
boughs,  three  feet  in  height,  nine  in 
diameter,  and  sometimes  larger. 

In  size  this  beautiful  bird  is  less 
than  the  brush  turkey.  It  keeps 
much  on  the  ground,  seldom  taking 
to  a tree  if  not  closely  pursued. 
When  hard  pressed  it  will  often  run 
its  bead  into  a bush,  and  is  there 
taken.  The  food,  like  that  of  tale- 
gaUa,  consists  principally  of  seeds 
and  ^rries,  and  it  utters  a mournful 
note,  very  like  that  of  a pigeon,  but 
more  inward  in  sound. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  this 
extraordinary  group  is  the  Ooere- 
goorga  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Co- 
burg Peninsula,  known  to  the  colo- 
nists of  Port  Essington  as  the  jungle- 
fowl.* 

The  head  and  crest  of  this  great- 
footed  bird  are  deep  cinnamon  brown, 
the  hue  of  the  neck  and  all  the  un- 
der surface  is  dark  grey.  The  back 
and  wings  are  cinnamon  brown,  and 
the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  arc 
dark  chestnut  brown.  The  general 
colour  of  the  iridcs  is  dark  brown, 
but  in  some  individuals  light  reddish 
browu.  The  reddish-brown  bill  is 
bordered  with  yellow  edges.  The 
legs  and  feet  bright  orange,  and  the 
size  about  that  of  the  common  fowl. 

When  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  assisted 
Mr.  Gould  in  collecting  the  materials 
for  his  grand  work  on  the  Australian 
birds,  arrived  at  Port  Essington,  nu- 
merous great  mounds  of  earth  were 
pointed  out  to  him  by  some  of  the 
residents — who,  probably,  liclonged 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  — as 
being  the  tumuli  of  the  aborigines. 
The  natives  told  him  not  to  listen  to 
these  wise  men,  and  a.ssured  him, 
that  BO  far  from  being  the  burying- 
placcs  of  the  human  biped,  they  were 
tlie  nests  in  which  the  eggs  of  the 
ooeregoorga  were  hatched.  No  one 
in  the  settlement  believed  a story 
that  contradicted  all  the  usual  expe- 
riences of  the  incubation  of  birds, 
and  when  the  natives  brought  in 
some  of  the  large-sized  eggs  in  con- 
firmation of  their  statement,  they 
were  treated  as  lawyers  sometimes 
are  when  they  try  to  make  their 
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ease  too  good,  and  the  doubt  pre- 
viously entertained  was  strengthened. 
Bnt  Mr.  Gilbert  happened  to  know 
something  of  the  habits  of  Leipoa, 
so  he  took  to  himself  a knowing 
native,  and  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember proceeded  to  Knocker's  Bay, 
a portion  of  Fort  Essington  harbour 
very  little  known,  but  where  he  had 
been  told  a considerable  number  of 
these  birds  might  be  seen.  He  landed 
close  to  a thicket,  and  had  proceeded 
but  a short  distance  from  the  shore 
when  he  beheld  a mound  of  sand  and 
shells,  with  a slight  mixture  of  black 
soil,  whose  base  rested  on  the  sandy 
beacb,  a few  feet  above  high-water 
mark.  The  large  yellow-blossomed 
Hibiscus  enveloped  this  conical  tu- 
mulus, which  was  some  five  feet  high, 
and  twenty  feet  in  circumference  at 
its  base.  He  turned  to  his  native, 
and  asked  what  it  was. 

‘ Oregoorga  rambal.'  (Jungle-fowl’s 
house  or  nest.) 

Up  scrambled  Mr.  Gilbert,  and 
sure  enough  found  a young  bird  in  a 
bole  about  two  feet  deep,  apparently 
but  a few  days  old,  and  lying  on  a 
few  dry  leaves.  The  native  pro- 
tested to  Mr.  Gilbert  that  it  would 
be  of  no  use  to  hunt  for  eggs,  as 
there  were  no  traces  of  the  old  birds 
having  been  lately  there,  so  our  col- 
lector secured  the  nestling,  placed  it 
in  a good-sized  box  with  a sufficiency 
of  sand,  and  fed  it  with  bruised  In- 
dian com,  which  it  took  rather  freely ; 
bnt  it  was  wild  and  untractable,  and 
on  the  third  day  it  contrived  to 
escape  from  its  prison.  But  while 
it  remained  in  the  box  it  was  inces- 
santly employed  in  scratching  up  the 
sand  into  heaps,  and  althougn  it  was 
not  larger  than  a small  quail,  the 
vigour  and  rapidity  with  which  it 
threw  the  sand  from  one  end  of  the 
place  of  its  confinement  to  the  other 
was  quite  surprizing.  Poor  Mr. 
Gilbert  got  but  little  sleep  while  it 
was  in  nis  custod}',  for  it  was  so 
restless  at  night  that  it  kept  him 
awake  by  the  noises  it  made  in  en- 
deavouring to  gain  its  liberty.  Only 
one  foot  was  employeel  in  scratching 
op  the  sand,  and  when  the  bird  bad 
grasped  a footful  it  threw  the  sand 
behind  it  with  small  exertion,  and 
without  shiBing  its  standing  position 
on  the  other  leg.  This  exertion 
seemed  to  Mr.  Gilbert  to  proceed 
from  mere  restlessness,  and  a desire 


to  use  its  powerful  feet  without 
having  much,  if  any,  connexion  with 
feeding ; for  Mr.  Gilbert  never  de- 
tected the  bird  in  picking  up  an^  of 
the  Indian  corn  which  was  mixed 
with  the  sand  while  thus  emplovcd. 

Eggs  were  continually  brought  to 
Mr.  Gilbert ; but  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them  taken  from  the 
ground  till  the  commencement  of 
February,  when,  on  another  visit  to 
Knocker's  Bay,  he  saw  them  exhumed 
from  a depth  of  six  feet,  in  one  of 
the  largest  mounds  which  be  had 
seen.  In  this  mound  the  holes  ran 
down  in  an  oblique  direction,  from 
the  centre  of  the  hillock  towards  the 
outer  slope,  so  that  although  the 
eggs  were  six  feet  deep  from  the  top, 
they  were  not  more  than  two  or 
three  from  the  side.  Mr.  Gilbert 
was  informed  that  the  birds  lay  only 
a single  egg  in  each  hole,  and  that, 
after  the  egg  is  deposited,  the  earth 
is  immediately  thrown  down  lightly 
until  the  hole  is  filled  up.  Then  the 

3er  part  of  the  mound  is  smoothed 
rounded  over.  The  top  and 
sides  of  the  mound  betray  the  recent 
excavations  of  the  bird,  for  the  dis- 
tinct impressions  of  its  feet  are  there 
left,  and  the  earth  is  so  lightly 
thrown  over  that  the  direction  of  the 
bole  is  easily  ascertained  by  thrust- 
ing in  a slender  stick,  the  ease  or 
difficulty  of  the  penetration  indi- 
cating the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  operations  of  the 
bird.  But  to  reach  the  eggs  is  no 
easy  task.  The  natives  dig  them 
out  with  their  hands  alone,  making 
only  sufficient  room  to  admit  their 
bodies,  and  to  throw  out  the  earth 
between  their  legs.  By  grubbing 
thus  with  their  fingers,  they  are 
enabled  to  follow  the  direction  of 
the  hole  with  greater  certainty ; and 
it  will,  sometimes  at  a depth  of 
several  feet,  turn  off  sharply  at  right 
angles,  its  direct  course  being 
thwarted  by  a clumn  of  wood  or 
some  other  obstacle.  Fersevering  as 
the  savage  is,  his  patience  is  often 
sorely  tried.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
extracting  these  two  eggs  the  native 
dug  down  six  times  successively,  to 
a depth  of  six  or  seven  feet  at  least, 
without  finding  an  egg,  and  came  up 
so  exhausted  that  he  refused  fo  try 
again.  But  Mr.  Gilbert’s  anxiety  to 
verify  the  statement  made  to  nim 
was  now  completely  roused,  and  by 
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the  offer  of  an  additional  reward  he 
induced  the  grubber  to  try  again. 
The  seventh  trial  was  crowned  with 
snccess ; and  Mr.  Gilbert's  gratidca* 
tion  was  complete  when  the  native 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  held  up 
an  egg,  and  after  two  or  three  more 
attempts  displayed  a second.  * Thus 
proving,'  adds  worthy  Mr.  Gilbert, 
‘ how  cautious  Europeans  should  be 
of  disregarding  the  narrations  of 
these  poor  children  of  nature,  because 
they  happen  to  sound  extraordinary 
or  different  from  anything  with  which 
th^  were  previously  acquainted.’ 
tn  another  mound  Mr.  Gilbert, 
with  the  aid  of  his  native,  obtained 
an  egg  from  the  depth  of  about  five 
feet,  after  excessive  labour.  This 
egg  was  in  a perpendicular  position, 
and  the  holes  in  this  hillock — which 
rose  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  was 
sixty  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
and  like  the  majority  of  those  he  had 
seen  was  so  enveloped  amid  trees  of 
thick  foliage  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  sun's  rays  penetrating 
to  any  part  of  it — commenced  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  summit  and  ran 
down  obliquely  to  the  centre.  This 
.mound  felt  quite  warm  to  the  hands. 

Now  comes  the  question.  How  do 
the  young  birds  effect  their  escape 
from  the  tomb  where  they  are  lite- 
rally buried  alive  ? 

'rtiis  seems  to  be  a mystery.  Some 
natives  told  Mr.  Gould  that  they 
emerged  without  aid : others  declared 
that  the  old  birds,  when  the  fulness 
of  time  was  come,  scratched  down  to 
their  offspring,  and  set  them  free. 

Mr.  Gilbert  found  this  megapiode 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
dense  thickets  near  the  sea-beach ; 
nor  docs  it  appear  to  be  met  with  far 
inland,  except  up  the  banks  of  creeks. 
The  birds  go  in  pairs  or  singly,  feed- 
ing on  the  ground,  on  roots  for  the 
most  part,  which  the  powerful  claws 
of  their  great  feet  enable  them  to 
scratch  up,  and  on  seeds,  berries,  and 
insects,  especially  the  large  coleop- 
terous kinds  of  the  latter.  They  are 
not  easily  procured,  and  though  the 
whirring  of  their  wings  as  they  fly 
away  is  often  heard  by  those  who 
approach  their  haunts,  the  birds 
themselves  arc  seldom  seen.  The 
flight  is  heavy,  and  does  not  seem 
capable  of  ^ing  long  sustained. 


When  first  disturbed  the  jungle-fowl 
invariably  makes  for  a tree,  and  as 
soon  as  it  there  alights,  stretches  out 
its  head  and  neck  in  a straight  line 
with  the  body,  and  remains  motion- 
less in  that  attitude.  When  tho- 
roughly roused  and  alarmed  it  flies 
horizontallyand  laboriously  for  about 
a hundred  yards,  with  its  legs  bang- 
ing down.  Mr.  Gilbert  did  not  bear 
any  note  or  cry ; but  the  natives 
described  and  imitated  it,  and  ac- 
cording to  them  it  clucks  much  in 
the  fashion  of  a common  domestic 
fowl,  the  cluck  ending  in  a peacock- 
like scream.  He  observed  that  the 
birds  continued  to  lay  from  the  end 
of  August  to  starch,  when  he  left 
that  part  of  the  country,  and,  if  the 
natives  are  to  be  believed,  an  inter- 
val of  only  four  or  five  months,  in- 
cluding the  driest  and  hottest  por- 
tion of  the  year,  occurs  between  their 
breeding  seasons.  Mr.  Gilbert  re- 
marks that  the  composition  of  the 
mound  seems  to  influence  the  colour- 
ing of  a thin  epidermis,  with  which 
the  eggs  are  invested,  and  which 
readily  chips  off,  showing  the  shell 
to  be  white.  Thus  eggs  deposited 
in  a black  soil  are  externally  of  a 
dark  reddish  brown  ; those  placed  in 
sandy  hillocks  near  the  beach  present 
a dirty  yellowish-white  hue.  They 
differ  in  size  considerably;  but  all 
are  of  the  same  form,  with  both  ends 
equal.  The  average  size  may  be 
taken  at  three  inches  five  lines  long 
by  two  inches  three  lines  broad. 

Thegeographical  distribution  of  this 
singular  group  of  birds  is  not  confined 
to  Australia,  but  extends  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  through  those  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  to  Australia. 

The  same  Fauna  that  exhibits  the 
anomalous  proceedings  of  the  brush 
turkey,  the  native  pheasant,  and  the 
megapode,  and  the  rude  congeries  of 
materials  in  which  they  plant  their 
eggs,  leaving  them  there  to  be 
hatched  by  vegetable  fermentation 
and  solar  heat,  as  the  common  snake 
consigns  her  eggs  to  the  dunghill, 
presents  the  most  curious  examples 
of  bird  architecture  hitherto  dis- 
covered. The  history  of  the  elegant 
artificers  of  these  structures  has 
more  the  semblance  of  an  Arabian 
talc  than  a sober  statement  of  fact. 
The  bower-birds*  of  Australia  dis- 


* Genera,  Ptilonorhynchtu  and  Chlamydera. 
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play,  in  the  erection  and  decoration 
of  their  edidoes  for  assembly  and 
halls  of  amusement,  an  inmnuity 
and  taste  that  place  them  far  beyond 
any  others  of  their  race  srith  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

Their  constructions  and  collections 
— for  they  are  most  ardent,  assiduous, 
and  indefatigable  collectors  — had 
attracted  the  attention  of  travellers, 
who  were  puzzled  as  to  what  cause 
they  could  attribute  the  phenomena 
presented  to  them  occasionally  in 
their  journeys.  To  Mr.  Gould,  who 
has  dissipstra  the  clouds  which  ob- 
scured so  many  of  the  Australian 
animals,  we  are  indebted  for  an  elu- 
cidation of  this  most  curious  mystery. 
He  watched  the  builders,  obtained 
two  of  the  bowers  complete,  and 
with  his  usual  liberality,  and  not 
without  considerable  difficulty,  placed 
one  in  our  national  museum  and  the 
other  in  that  of  T.ieyden. 

The  bower-like  structures  from 
which  the  birds  take  their  name  first 
came  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Gould 
at  Sydney.  Mr.  Charles  Cozen  had 
presented  an  example  to  the  museum 
there  as  the  work  of  the  satin  bower- 
bird.  With  bis  usual  energy,  Mr. 
Gould  at  once  determined  to  leave 
no  means  untried  for  ascertaining 
every  particular  relating  to  this  par- 
ticular feature  in  the  economy  of 
the  bird ; and  on  visiting  the  c^ar- 
brushes  of  the  Liverpool  range  he 
discovered  several  of  these  bowers 
or  playing-places.  lie  found  them 
usually  under  the  shelter  of  an  over- 
hanmng  tree  in  the  most  retired  part 
of  the  forest,  differing  considerably 
in  size,  some  being  a third  larger 
than  that  represent^  in  Mr.  GouKl's 
admirable  picture  (for  the  illustra- 
tions  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  of  his 
other  works,  are  not  mere  figures — 
they  are  pictures),  whilst  others  were 
much  smaller.  He  shall  now  speak 
for  himself : — 

The  base  consists  of  an  extensive  and 
rather  convex  platform  of  sticks  firmly 
interwoven,  on  the  centre  of  which  the 
bower  itself  is  built ; this,  like  the  plat- 
form on  which  it  is  placed  and  with  which 
it  is  interwoven,  is  formed  of  sticks  and 
twigs,  but  of  a more  slender  and  flexible 
desOTption,  the  tips  of  the  twigs  being 
to  arranged  as  to  curve  inwards  and  nearly 
meet  at  the  top.  In  the  interior  of  the 


bower  the  materials  are  so  placed  that 
the  forks  of  the  twigs  are  always  pre- 
sented outwards,  by  which  arrangement 
not  the  slightest  obstruction  is  offered  to 
the  passage  of  the  birds.  The  interest  of 
this  curious  bower  is  much  enhanced  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  decorated  at 
and  near  the  entrance  with  the  most  gaily- 
coloured  articles  that  can  be  collect^, 
such  as  the  blue  tail-feathers  of  the  Rose- 
hill  and  Pennantian  parrots,  bleached 
bones,  the  shells  of  snails,  Ac. ; some 
of  the  feathers  are  stuck  in  among  the 
twigs,  while  others,  with  the  bones  and 
shells,  are  strewed  about  near  the  en- 
trances. The  propensity  of  these  birds 
to  pick  up  and  fly  off  with  any  attractive 
object  is  so  well  known  to  the  natives, 
that  they  always  search  the  runs  for  any 
small  missing  article,  as  the  bowl  of  a 
pipe,  &c.  that  may  have  been  accidentally 
dropped  in  the  brush.  I myself  found  at 
the  entrance  of  one  of  them  a small  neatly- 
worked  stone  tomahawk,  of  an  inch  and 
a-half  in  length,  together  with  some  slips 
of  blue  cotton  rags,  which  the  birds  had 
doubtless  picked  up  at  a deserted  encamp- 
ment of  the  natives. 

Mr.  Gould  goes  on  to  obaerve 
that  the  purpose  for  which  thne 
curious  bowers  are  made  is  not  yet, 
perhaps,  fully  understood.  He  it  cer- 
tain that  they  are  not  used  as  a nest, 
but  as  a place  of  resort  for  many  in- 
dividuals of  both  sexes,  which,  when 
there  assembled,  run  through  and 
around  the  bower  in  a sportive  and 
playful  manner,  and  that  so  fre- 
ouently  that  it  is  seldom  entirely 
desert^. 

The  proceedings  of  these  birds  (adds 
Mr.  Gould)  have  not  been  snfficiently 
watched  to  render  it  certain  whether  the 
runs  are  frequented  throughout  the  whole 
year  or  not ; but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  are  resorted  to  as  a rendezvous  or 
playing- ground  at  the  pairing-time,  and 
during  the  period  of  incubation.  It  was 
at  this  season,  os  I judged  from  the  state 
of  the  plumage  and  from  the  internal 
indications  of  those  I dissected,  that  I 
visited  these  localities ; the  bowers  I 
found  had  been  recently  renewed  ; it  was, 
however,  evident,  from  the  appearance  of 
a portion  of  the  accumulate  mass  of 
sticks,  &c.  that  the  same  spot  had  been 
used  as  a place  of  resort  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Charles  Coxen  informe  me,  that, after 
having  destroyed  one  of  these  bowers  and 
secreted  himself,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  it  partially  reconstructed ; the 
birds  engaged  in  this  task,  he  added, 
were  females.* 


* Birds  of  Australia.  By  J.  Gould,  F.R.S.  &0.  Publishe  by  the  Author, 
20  Broad  Stre^,  Golden  Square. 
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Such  are  the  bowera  constructed 
by  the  satin  bower -bird,  (Ptilon- 
orhytichta  holosericeut,  Kbui),  the 
cowry  of  the  aborigines  of  the  coast 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  plumage 
of  the  adult  male  is  deep,  shining, 
blue-black,  well  justifying  that  part 
of  its  name  which  likens  it  to  satin, 
except  the  primary  wing-feathers, 
whose  deep  black  more  resembles 
velvet,  and  the  wing  coverts,  secon- 
daries, and  tail-feathers,  which  are 
also  of  a velvety  black,  tipped  with 
lustrous  blue-black.  The  eyes  are 
of  a light  cserulean  blue,  with  a circle 
of  red  round  the  pupil.  The  bill  is 
of  a bluish  hom-colour,  graduating 
into  yellow  at  the  tip,  and  the  legs 
and  iMt  are  yellowish  white. 

The  head  and  all  the  upper  surface 
of  the  female  are  greyish  green,  the 
wings  and  tail  sulimur  brown.  The 
same  tints  prevail  on  the  under  sur- 
face as  on  the  upper,  but  are  much 
lighter,  with  a tinge  of  yellow,  and 
each  feather  of  these  under  parts  has 
a scale- like  appearance  produced  by 
a crescent-sha[^  dark- brown  border 
at  its  extremity.  The  irides  are  of  a 
deeper  blue  than  those  of  the  male, 
and  there  is  onlv  an  indication  of  the 
red  ring.  The  bill  is  of  a dark  hom- 
colour  ; and  the  feet  are  of  a yellow- 
ish-white hue,  tinged  with  horn- 
colour. 

The  young  males  closely  resemble 
the  females,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  hue  of  the  under  surface  is  of  a 
more  neenish  yellow,  and  the  cre- 
Bcent-maped  markings  more  numcr- 
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ous.  The  irides  are  dark  blue,  the 
feet  olive  brown,  and  the  bill  black- 
ish olive. 

These  birds,  the  male  being  in  its 
transition  suit,  may  be  seen  at  the 
garden  of  the  Zoologcial  Society, 
where  they  have  a bower,  and  where 
I have  had  the  pleasure  of  watching 
them.  But  I must  break  off  for  the 
present,  though  much  more  remains 
to  be  noticed  with  regard  to  this  most 
interesting  group,  and  other  tempta- 
tions crowd  upon  my  pen.  The  hip- 
popotamus— thanks  to  his  powerful 
highness  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  who 
saith  to  a man  ‘ Go,  and  he  goeth 
and  to  good,  zealous,  indefatigable, 
disinterested  Mr.  Murray — is  delight- 
ing multitudes  of  eager  spectators, 
who  crowd  to  the  Regent’s  Park  to 
see  this  most  healthy,  good-humoured, 
rollicking,  pachydermatous  baby  of 
five  hundred  pounds  weight,  that  has 
come  from  a distance  of  five  thousand 
miles  to  sec  and  be  seen  : for  he  ap- 
pears to  be  as  pleased  with  his  visitors 
as  they  are  with  him.  The  thyla- 
cines  — shapes  such  as  one  sees  in 
dreams — as  yet  so  shy  and  wild  that 
they  da.sh  with  horror  from  the  sight 
of  a human  face,  and  remain  sulkily 
in  their  dormitory,  are  arrived  to  add 
to  our  notions  of  Australian  won- 
ders. The  Egyptian  snake-charmers 
are  come.  There  are,  however,  other 
things  in  the  world  besides  birds, 
beasts,  and  reptiles ; and  the  friendly 
reader  must  be  no  longer  detained 
from  the  more  interesting  pages  that 
here  claim  his  attention. 


‘THE  TEMPEST’  AS  A LYRICAL,  DRAMA.* 


SO  much  has  been  said  and  written, 
in  an  exaggerated  tone,  and  with 
one-sided  views,  about  the  profana- 
tion offered  to  the  great  Shakespeare, 
in  the  transmutation  of  his  plays,  by 
the  touch  of  the  composer's  alchemy, 
into  lyrical  dramas — when,  in  truth, 
a tribute  has  been  merely  offered 
to  the  fine  dramatic  tastes  of  tbe 
illustrious  poet,  by  the  choice  of 
the  same  subject  which  he  had  se- 
lected for  the  requirements  of  the 
stage  (as  it  existed  in  his  time)  from 
some  earlier  legend,  talc,  or  poem — 
that  we  are  happy  to  read  so  able  a 


defence  of  this  practice,  of  which 
Rossini,  Bellini,  Zingarclli,  Pacini, 
Verdi,  Chelard,  and  other  composers, 
have  availed  themselves  with  more 
or  less  success!,  but  certainly  rather 
with  increased  than  diminished  ho- 
nour to  the  fame  of  the  mighty 
English  dramatist,  as  that  written 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  production 
of  The  Tempest  in  England  as  a 
lyrical  drama.  We  doubt,  moreover, 
whether  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  the  Shakespeare  purists  could 
deny  the  probability  of  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Barnett’s  premises,  when  he  says : 


* ‘ Tie  Tempest  ’ at  a Lyrical  Drama.  By  Morris  Barnett.  J.  MitchelL  1850. 
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‘ The  Tempest  ’ as 

It  it  too  much  to  (uggest  that  if,  in 
the  'present  state  of  the  world’s  civiliza- 
tion, in  the  present  era  of  the  world’s 
art,  the  lofty  forehead  and  the  gentle 
presence  of  He  of  Avon  had  been  fami- 
liar to  ns,  not  from  antique  painting  or 
sepulchral  bust,  but  because  he  walked 
the  world  a brother  man  among  us — is  it 
too  much  to  suggest  that  the  Shakespeare 
of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have 
evoked  all  the  sister  arts,  poetry,  music, 
painting,  to  his  aid  in  the  setting  forth 
of  the  sweet,  airy  tale  of  the  Enchanted 
Isle,  and  that  he  would  have  written  the 
luscious  poem  which,  married  to  im- 
mortal sounds,  would  have  been  called, 
TAe  Tempest,  an  Opera  T 

There  can  be  surely  no  presump- 
tion in  the  supposition  that,  had  the 
operatic  stage  existed  in  his  time, 
Shakespeare  would  have  adapted 
some  of  his  more  fantastic  subjects 
entirely  for  musical  representation, 
instead  of  only  interpolating  them, 
here  and  there,  with  those  songs,  the 
charm  of  which,  by  the  introduction 
of  music  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
declaimed  drama,  his  artistic  and 
exciteable  spirit  evidently  seized  upon 
as  an  admirable  accessory  to  dra- 
matic effect. 

Of  these  fantastic  dramas,  the 
operatic  qualities  of  which  are  self- 
apparent  in  these  days  of  musical 
supremacy,  the  most  prominent  are 
the  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  and 
The  Tempest.  The  almost  utter 
impracticability  of  presenting  on  the 
stage  any  adequate  visible  demon- 
stration of  creations,  so  delicate  and 
wholly  unearthly,  as  those  which 
pervade  the  former  poem — for  such 
it  is  rather  than  an  actable  play — 
especially  when  they  are  brought 
forward  as  main  personages,  upon 
whose  doings  the  interest  of  the  plot 
in  a great  measure  depends,  and  not 
merely  as  accessories  or  subordinate 
^ents,  has  rendered  the  task  of  fitting 
it  for  the  represented  lyrical  drama 
one  from  which  sensitive  minds  have 
recoiled.  The  poetical  temperament 
of  Mendelssohn,  certainly,  has  shed 
forth  some  of  its  choicest  concep- 
tions upon  the  overture  and  music 
attached  to  the  portions  more  evi- 
dently adapted  to  operatic  effects  in 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ; but 
it  is  to  be  questioned,  whether  his 
delicate  organisation  did  not  suffer, 
rather  than  his  amour propre  d' artiste 
find  satisfaction  in  the  production 
of  his  music  upon  the  stage.  The 
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supernatural  portions  of  The  Tem- 
pest, however,  are  of  a grosser  (so  to 
speak),  more  visible,  and  more  pal- 
pable nature  — although,  it  must  be 
admitted,  the  delicate  ^rite  Ariel  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all 
supernatural  agencies  to  be  given, 
with  any  degree  of  poetical  r^iza- 
tion,  in  a visible  and  corporeal  form — 
and  so  many  portions  of  this  drama 
— heavy  to  our  modem  notions,  be 
it  said,  with  all  due  deference,  in  its 
representation  as  an  acted  play  — 
appear,  indeed,  so  evidently  marked 
out  for  lyrical  representation,  and 
the  expression  of  its  poetical  beau- 
ties by  music,  that  it  seems  al- 
most obstinacy  which  could  deny 
the  premises  advanced — namely,  that 
the  representation  of  the  drama  in 
an  operatic  form  appears  rather  an 
attempt  at  a more  {^rfect  realization 
(of  course  as  a represented  play,  and 
with  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
wonderful  bcautiesofthe  poem)ofthe 
intents  and  fancies  of  the  immortal 
dramatist. 

In  no  one  of  Shakes]>eare’E  plays  (re- 
marks the  pamphlet  before  us)  do  stage 
directions  occur  so  often  as  in  The 
Tempest,  demanding  * sweet  musick,’ 
‘ solemn  and  strange  musick,’  ‘ soft 
musick.’  Music,  in  truth,  was,  in  the 
poet’s  imagination,  an  actual  and  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  drama.  In  The 
Tempest  music  is  no  accidental  grace,  no 
mere  means  of  heightening  effects  pro- 
duced by  other  means.  On  the  contrary, 
music  from  the  beginning  was  mode  part 
of  the  machinery  of  the  play.  Music 
unfolds  ideas  dimly  hinted  at  by  the 
poetry,  elaborates  ideas  vaguely  shadowed 
forth  by  the  spoken  words.  Music  leads 
their  steps  astray  [we  must  beg  leave 
to  lay  this  slip  of  the  pen,  by  which  the 
word  ‘ their  ’ can  only  be  made  to  apply 
to  the  antecedent  ‘ spoken  words,’  to  tlie 
author  of  the  pamphlet,  and  not  to  our- 
selves], or  guides  them  aright.  Music 
terrifies  them,  lulls  them,  soothes  them, 
enchants  them.  The  whole  fancy-woven 
world  in  which  they  live  is  a world  of 
music.  Music  is  the  magic  of  Prospero, 
and  the  only  charm  which  softens  the 
bestial  nature  of  Caliban. 

In  truth  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  any  one  can  refuse  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  following  remark : — 

The  very  fact  of  Shakespeare’s  deter- 
mination to  trust  the  developement  of  a 
great  portion,  not  only  of  the  sentiment, 
but  of  the  actual  progress  of  the  scenes 
to  music,  comparativdy  miserable  as  the 
resources  must  have  bMn,  which  be  had 
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for  thii  pnrpoce  at  hit  ditpoial,  ii  a rery 
curiona  and  convincing  proof  of  what  he 
muit  have  deemed  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  aid  of  music  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  story. 

Without  too  much  presumption, 
surely,  it  may  thus  he  maintained 
that  Shakespeare,  fully  aware  of  the 
advanta^  of  an  operatic  treatment 
bestowed  upon  the  magical  dramatic 
poem  of  his  fancy,  gave  to  it,  as  far 
as  the  musical  knowledge  of  his  era 
went,  an  operatic  form,  and  that  if 
he  had  lived  in  more  modem  days, 
when  musical  declamation  has  b^n 
admitted  as  one  of  the  more  stirring, 
if  not  perfected,  forms  of  dramatic 
representation,  the  developement  of 
his  fantastic  subject  might  have 
flowed  from  his  pen  as  a libretto,  de- 
stined to  be  wedded  to,  and  completed 
by,  the  strains  of  a Ijrrical  composer. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  there  is  any 
need  of  the  many  pages  of  elaborate, 
high-flown,  and  somewhat  over- 
strained reasoning  by  which  the 
author  of  the  pamjmlet  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that,  in  the  reproduction 
of  The  Tempest  as  an  opera,  a laud- 
able attempt  has  been  made  ‘ to 
carry  out  toe  plainly-indicated  idea 
of  the  poet, — to  clothe  that  idea  with 
the  musical  drapery  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  due  developement  and 
exhibition  of  its  lair  proportions.' 

Although  thus  following  and  co- 
inciding with  Mr.  Morris  Barnett  in 
his  defence  of  the  use  of  the  poem  of 
The  Tempest  as  an  operatic  libretto, 
we  must  pause  and  endeavour  to  cor- 
rect several  misconceptions  that  have 
arisen  in  his  pages,  and  are  calculated 
to  mislead  his  readers  as  to  various 
matters  of  antiquarian  knowledge  con- 
nected with  the  drama  and  its  musical 
annals.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
‘musical  adjuncts'  employed  in  the 
Elizabethan  age  to  set  forth  the  mu- 
sical conceptions  of  The  Tempest  may, 
‘ in  their  then  rude  and  unfinish^ 
condition,  have  afforded  but  a faint 
and  maimed  idea  of  the  strains,  the 
mental  echo  of  which  we  may  sup- 
pose to  have  arisen,  in  all  its  fitful 
oeauty,  in  the  poet's  brain,  as  he 
wrote  his  directions  for  solemn  or 
for  strange  music.'  But  we  must 
protest  against  the  supposition  that 
the  nature  and  use  of  these  ‘ musical 
adjuncts'  of  the  period  are  at  all 
ignored ; they  are  well  known  to  the 
weakest  antiquarian ; and  their  ena- 
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meration  and  description  would  be 
almost  useless.  Not  only  also  is  it 
well  ascertained  (contrary  to  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Morris  Barnett) 
' what  the  orchestral  and  vocal 
resources  were  upon  which  Shake- 
speare bad  to  depend,'  but  the  very 
melodies  adapted  in  his  own  age  to 
his  words,  as  sung  upon  the  stage, 
have  been  preserved  (duly  scored)  ; 
and  those  in  the  very  drama  in 
question  among  the  number. 

A learned  antiquary.  Dr.  Rim- 
bault,  has,  with  great  pains,  collected 
most  of  the  music  used  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare  in  the  re- 
presentations of  bis  dramas;  and 
It  is  to  he  hoped  that  he  may  be 
one  day  induced  to  publish  this 
curious  and  interesting  collection. 
Among  other  pieces,  are  almost 
all  those  played  in  The  Tempest ; 
and  not  only  the  melodics  or  the 
songs,  but  even  those  of  the  ‘ strange 
musick,'  ‘ solemn  musick,'  and  ‘ soft 
musick'  used  for  the  ‘stage-business.' 
The  whole  music  seems  to  have 
been  composed  ‘ expressly  for  the 
occasion'  of  the  first  representation 
of  The  Tempest,  by  Robert  John- 
son, a musician  of  the  day,  and 
teacher  (as  far  as  our  memory  serves 
us)  to  Queen  Elizabeth  herself.  The 
same  composer  seems  to  have  been 
constantly  employed  by  the  theatres 
for  the  production  of  the  incidental 
music  interspersed  among  the  dramas 
of  the  period,  and,  among  others,  for 
that  of  the  songs  in  Middleton's 
Witch.  Antiquated  also  as  those 
pieces  of  music  may  he  in  form  and 
rhythm,  and  singular  as  may  appear 
much  of  their  naivetb  in  the  present 
day,  they  are  full  of  quaint  and 
pleasing  melody,  the  freshness  of 
which  would  still  render  them  most 
acceptable  to  the  ears  of  English 
musical  amateurs. 

Upon  another  point  also  Mr. 
Barnett,  who  surely  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  modem  lyrical, 
as  well  as  the  dramatic  stage,  has 
allowed  an  error  to  creep  into  bis 
text.  The  inference  necessarily  to  be 
drawn  from  the  following  phrases, — 
‘One  of  the  gorgeous  fictions  of 
Shakespeare  has  wnished  subject- 
matter  for  modem  musical  inspira- 
tion' (allusion  is  here  made  to  Othel- 
lo)—aaA  again,  ‘Reminiscences  of  a 
very  different  character  will  attach 
to  tbe  second  adaptation  for  musical 
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purpoMs  of  a pUy  by  Shakespeare,’  the  fact,  that  bis  music  of  ' Where 

18,  tnat  once  only  Mfore  has  a drama  the  bee  sucks,’  has  received,  by  its 

of  Shakespeare  been  used  for  the  use  in  the  new  ^ra,  a tribute  flat- 

developeroent  of  the  musical  ideas  tering  to  our  English  pride,  and 

of  the  lyrical  composer.  Why  has  creditable  to  the  taste  and  tact  of 

the  author  chosen  to  ignore  the  many  the  French  composer)  ; and,  there* 

versions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  under  fore,  we  will  not  consider  his  compo- 

the  titles  Romeo,  Romeo  e Giulietta,  sitions  as  giving  the  play  an  operatic 

Afonlecchi  e Capvlelti,  &c.,  to  which  form.  Butin  the  year  1756,  again, 

the  composers  Zingarelli,  Pacini,  The  Tempett  was  represented,  under 

Bellini,  and  (we  believe  under  cor-  the  direction  of  David  Garrick,  cx- 

rection)  Mercadante,  as  well  as  pressly  as  an  opera,  with  music  by 

others,  have  attached  their  names  f J.  C.  Smith. 

Pasta  has  made  portions  of  the  work  But  it  is  not  in  England  alone 
of  Zingwelli  familiar  to  an  operatic  that  the  same  subject  has  been  used 

generation  not  gone  by ; and  that  of  in  an  operatic  form ; since  a Tern- 

Bellini  has  passed  again  and  again  pesta  has  already  been  produced  in 

over  our  lyrical  stage.  Macbeth  has  Italy ; and  upwards  of  twenty  years 

served  as  the  foundation  for  the  back  ([as  far  as  our  recollection  serves, 

compositions  of  Chelard,  and,  with  sometime  about  the  year  1829),  the 

his  music,  has  been  executed  by  a drama  of  The  Tempest  was  used  (al- 

German  company  in  London.  The  most  scene  by  scene)  as  the  founda* 

same  tragedy  has  more  recently  been  tion  of  a libretto  in  Germany, 

used  by  Verdi  in  an  opera,  the  score  So  evidently  an  operatic  subject 
of  which  is  well  known  to  our  musical  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  Ger- 

amateurs ; it  is  to  be  found  among  man  libretto  writers,*  even  long  be- 

the  stores  of  our  principal  music-  fore  the  spirits  of  Scribe  and  Halevy 

dealers  in  London ; and  portions  of  were  inspired  to  work  jointly  upon 

the  opera  have  even  frequently  been  its  developement.  The  music  to  the 

executed  in  private  concerts.  Still  opera  here  referred  to,  Der  Untera- 

more,  the  very  drama  of  The  Tempest  berg,  was  composed  by  a certain 

itself  has  already  been  produced  upon  Baron  PoissI,  at  that  period  royal 

the  lyrical  stage  in  various  operatic  intendant  of  the  Munich  theatre, 

arrangements.  a very  heavy  composer,  to  say  the 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  best.  The  subject  of  The  Tempest, 

original  music  was  composed  by  Ro-  moreover,  although  the  construc- 

bert  Johnson,  Mus.  me. ; and  we  tion  of  the  drama  was  followed 

will  pass  over  this  arrangement,  as  almost  scene  by  scene,  was  trans- 

wcll  as  those  of  Dr.  John  Wilson,  ferred  from  its  original  fantastic 

Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  regions — the  vague  whereabouts  of 

of  Oxford  about  the  year  1640,  which  so  well  suits  the  ‘ fantasy’ 

and  of  John  Bannister  and  Pci-  of  history,  linked,  as  it  may  be,  to  a 

ham  Humphries,  jointly,  in  1675,  to  species  of  reality  (like  the  link  that 

come  to  the  music  of  Purcell,  com-  ties  the  enchanter  Prospero  to  the 

pooed  in  1690,  to  an  evidently  ope-  earth)  by  being  placed  in  relation  with 

ratic  adaptation  of  The  Tempest.  The  existing  geographical  names  — the 

form  given  to  the  drama  upon  this  neighbourhood  of  the  Bavarian  high- 

occasion  was  that  of  a regular  opera  lands.  Much  of  the  vague,  dreamy, 

of  the  period  ; and,  consequently,  we  fairy  poetry  of  the  subject,  was  thus 

ma^  record  this  instance  as  that  in  lost ; and  the  pine-clad  heights  and 

which  The  Tempest  was  first  pro-  rocky  ravines  of  the  Untersberg,  a 

duced  as  a decidedly  * lyrical  drama.'  mountain  lying  near  the  north-cast- 

In  the  music  composed  by  Dr.  Ame,  em  extremity  of  Bavaria,  which  gives 

and  still  used  in  the  representation  its  title  to  the  opera,  and  where,  as 

of  the  play  at  our  modern  theatres,  the  legendary  place  of  resort  of 

that  musician  only  ‘set’  the  words  witches,  wizards,  imps,  and  demons, 

of  the  songs  written  by  Shakespeare  the  cave  of  the  poet’s  Prospero  was 

himself  (and  we  may  avert  here  to  placed,  were  but  heavy  and  chilling 

* We  ought  not,  at  the  some  time,  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  Euryanthe  of  Weber, 
the  libretto  of  which  opera,  by  Madame  Helmina  de  Czezy,  is  an  evident  adaptation 
of  the  subject,  and  in  part  of  Ae  scenes  of  Shakespeare’s  Cymbelme. 
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substitutes  for  the  southern,  almost 
Oriental  landscapes,  filled  with  luxu- 
riant trees  of  unknown  form,  and 
exuberant  fairy  plants  of  bright  sun- 
lit colours,  with  which  the  fancy 
naturally  paints  the  regions  of  the 
‘Enchanted  Island.'  The  gnomes, 
mountain-spirits,  and  impish  demons 
of  German  legendary  lore,  of  which 
Riibezahl  and  the  demon  of  the 
Hartz  are  the  types,  were  made  also 
to  take  the  place  of  the  wondrous 
poetical  conceptions  of  our  Dream- 
king  ; those  glittering  heings,  which 
Retzsch,  albeit  a German,  has  known 
far  better  to  embody  in  bis  poetical 
illustrations. 

The  fancy  was  thus  made  to  seek 
its  embodiments  in  the  repulsively 
grotesque  forms  of  the  German 
gnome-tale ; and  Ariel  lost,  thus, 
all  its  magic  power  of  contrast  with 
the  grosser  nature  of  the  ‘ lub- 
ber fiend,’  Caliban.  In  fact,  in  the 
production  of  The  Tempest  as  a 
lyrical  drama  in  this  form,  a due 
quantity  of  lead  was  infused,  not 
only  into  the  poetry  and  the  fancy- 
dreams  of  this  drama,  but  also  into 
all  the  eonoeptions  of  scenic  illustra- 
tion, to  meet  a popular  German 
taste,  more  sensually  fantastic  than 
poetically  refined,  more  clinging  to 
the  earth  than  soaring  into  higher  re- 
gions of  the  air.  The  opera  of  Der 
Untersberg,  then,  although  applauded 
for  a brief  space  by  court  favour, 
was  a decided  failure.  The  subject, 
certainly,  cannot  thus  be  said  to 
have  bwn  forestalled  by  previous 
librettists  and  composers.  The  field 
was  open  to  the  genius  of  Scribe, 
as  also  to  that  of  the  composer,  whose 
passionate  and  so  highly  dramatic 
strains  in  the  Juice  augured  him 
well  capable  of  presenting  in  * sweet 
sounds  * and  ‘ wondrous  harmonies  ’ 
the  poetical  fancies  of  such  a tale 
of  enchantment.  We  do  not  at- 
tempt to  deny  this.  Ilut  in  a pam- 
phlet, written  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  the  practice  of 
selecting  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare 
as  subjects  to  be  converted  to  the 
purposes  of  lyrical  composers,  and 
bearing  the  title  of  ‘ The  Tempest'  as 
a Lyrical  Drama,  it  was  surely  play- 
ing with  the  knowledge  of  its  readers 
and  the  annals  of  operatic  music  to 
ignore  entirely  all  the  other  plays  of 
the  great  poet  selected  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  to  set  out  of  sight  that 


the  very  identical  drama  principally 
referred  to  had  already  ‘ servea  the 
turn.’ 

It  is  not  to  our  purpose,  in  a re- 
view of  ‘ The  Tempest'  as  a Lyrical 
Drama,  to  enter  into  any  judgment 
of  Monsieur  Halevy’s  music  — nor 
to  dwell  upon  the  gorgeous  mise 
en  scene  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre ; 
nor  to  expatiate  upon  the  poetry 
to  be  found  in  the  dancing  of  the 
ballet-sprite,  who  floats  before  the 
eyes  to  ‘music  in  the  air,’  as  the 
Ariel  of  our  dreams,  whose  feet  are 
only  agents  of  a body,  capable  of  giv- 
ing grace  to  characters  the  most  poet- 
ically vaporous,  and  of  a mind  capable 
of ‘setting  forth'  in  pantomimic  art 
conceptions  the  most  fantastic ; nor, 
much  as  we  might  desire  it,  upon 
the  wonderful  realization,  in  look, 
gesture,  and  bearing,  as  the  monster 
Caliban,  of  that  mart'ellous  old  man, 
who,  in  spite  of  disadvantages  of 
person,  and  necessary  diminution  of 
physical  force  by  growing  age,  has 
shown  what  exceeding  powers  and 
what  a versatility  of  genius,  as  an 
actor,  be  still  possesses,  who  has  so 
far  gone  beyond  our  expectations; 
nor  upon  the  exquisite  vocalization 
and  gentle  grace  of  the  countess- 
artist  as  our  boy-beloved  Ikliranda; 
nor  upon  the  many  other  glittering 
impersonations  and  embodiments  of 
the  dreams  of  a fairy  tale  of  youth 
placed  before  us  with  such  vividity, 
as  far  as  ‘ earthly  mould  ’ could  im- 
personate them  or  scenic  art  embody 
them.  But  about  the  hl're/to  of  Mon- 
sieur Scribe,  as  apropos  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  have  still  a few  words  to  say. 

None,  certainly,  would  be  less 
backwai^  than  ourselves  in  sub- 
scribing to  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Morris  Barnett  in  doing  homage  to 
Monsieur  Scribe,  ‘ as  the  dramatic 
genius  of  the  age,  whose  invention  is 
as  fertile  as  Lope  de  Vega’s,’  or  to 
the  conviction  that  with  his  ‘ pro- 
found dramatic  knowledge  ’ and  ‘ con- 
summate dramatic  tact,’  ‘this  most 
skilful  and  successful  of  living  dra- 
matists’ was  the  most  fitting  person 
to  adapt  to  the  purposes  of  an  opera 
‘ the  brilliant  yet  the  delicate  play  of 
fancy  which  flings  its  roany-hued 
and  gaily-dancing  glitter  over  the 
dramatic  poem  of  The  Tempest.'  We 
entertain  the  highest  admiration,  not 
only  for  the  wonderful  powers  of  in- 
vention, which  seem  inexhaustible,  in 
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the  great  French  dramatist,  but  for 
those  qualities  also  which  are  gcue- 
rally  less  regarded  and  appreciated, — 
his  no  less  wonderful  talent  and  tact  in 
construction  and  combination,  in  giv- 
ing a whole,  rounded,  artistic,  and 
essentially  dramatic  form  to  the  ob- 
jects of  that  invention.  The  ‘ work- 
ing out  ’ of  any  of  M.  Scribe's  pieces, 
even  the  smallest,  may  always  be 
studied  as  a work  of  art ; hut  we 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  full  praise 
awarded  to  his  adaptation  of  the  sub- 
ject before  him. 

In  describing  a mrtion  of  the  task 
which  Monsieur  Scribe  had  before 
him,  Mr.  Morris  Barnett  says, — 

The  problem  set  before  the  adapter  to 
solve  was  the  production  of  a play  which, 
while  it  should  answer  the  requirements 
of  the  musician,  and  fulfil  all  the  condi- 
tions of  the  modern  lyrical  drama,  should 
be  also  a faithful  transcript,  in  respect  to 
character,  sentiment,  and  chief  situation 
of  the  ori^nal  poem  ; the  changes  in- 
troduced being  always  in  the  nature 
of  natural  devclopement  ; a declara- 
tion of  that  sentiment  always  instinct 
with  the  elemental  spirit  of  the  whole 
work,  and  always  preserving  the  charac- 
ters in  the  same  relative  situations,  and 
performing  the  same  offices  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  dramatic  action,  as  were 
allotted  to  them  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  creative  mind  of  their  great  originator. 

So  far  from  admitting  that  this 
problem  has  l>een  fully  and  satisfac- 
torily resolved,  we  consider  that, 
especially  in  one  notable  instance,  the 
contrary  has  been  perversely  and  un- 
necessarily done.  We  take  no  ex- 
ceptions to  the  introduction  of  the 
three  wishes  placed  in  the  power  of 
Caliban  by  his  witch-mother,  Sy- 
corax,  and  more  especially  as  this 
idea  developcs  the  selfish  bruta- 
lity of  the  monster  in  satisfying 
his  own  desires  at  the  expense  of  the 
mother,  who  has  bestowed  upon  him 
this  grant : such  means  of  situation 
and  incident  arc  by  no  means  out 
of  place  in  a fairy  talc,  and  can 
be  only  criticized  as  worn-out  and 
‘ used-up  ’ expedients.  But  we  must 
utterly  condemn  the  incident  (evi- 
dently introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  ‘a  strong  dramatic  situa- 
tion ’)  by  which  Miranda,  persuaded 
by  the  witch  Sycorax  that  Ferdinand 
is  an  enemy  to  her  father,  is  about  to 
murder  him  in  his  sleep,  and  is  only 


prevented  in  her  design,  when  ' the 
dagger  is  uplifted  and  the  blow 
descending,’  hy  extraneous  circum- 
stances. We  miss  entirely  in  this 
invention  the  tact  of  Monsieur  Scribe ; 
for  the  situation  is  a hors  d'auvre 
effecting  no  purpose,  leading  to  no 
developcment  of  the  plot, — an  excre- 
scence which  might  be  lopped  off 
without  the  least  detriment  to  the 
progress  of  the  action ; and  Scribe 
generally  earns  one  of  his  greatest 
praises  in  never  employing  unneces- 
sary scenes  to  work  out  his  concep- 
tions. If,  moreover,  a strong  dra- 
matic situation  had  been  necessary, 
the  dramatist  surely  might  have  in- 
vented one  less  in  striking  dfs-har- 
mony  with  the  pure,  simple,  and 
high-soulcd  Miranda,  whose  naivetS 
is  here  transformed  into  a gross  cre- 
dulity which  urges  her  to  the  verge 
of  crime.  Wc  think  this  incident 
fatal  in  itself  alone  to  the  award  of 
merit  to  be  given  to  the  adapter  in 
his  present  work  ; and  most  assuredly 
we  cannot  agree  with  the  defender  of 
the  adaptation  that  ‘ even  in  those 
portions  of  the  libretto  where  inci- 
dents and  combinations  are  intro- 
duced not  to  be  found  in  the  original 
play,  these  incidents  and  combinations 
are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  text,  and  that  the}’, 
in  fact,  appear  to  be  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  chain  of  circumstances 
bent,  forged  by  Shakespeare,  and  con- 
tinued for  a few  links  more  by  his 
modem  adapter;'  or  again,  that  ‘in 
all  these  introduced  pa.ssages  the 
spirit  and  sentiment  ot  the  ancient 
poem  are  carried  out  with  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelity.’ 

In  thus  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ris Barnett,  with  a most  reluctant 
dissent  to  the  trath  of  his  evidence 
that  Monsieur  Scribe  has  written  bis 
libretto  with  the  ‘ most  perfect  appre- 
ciation of  Shakespeare’s  immortal 
work,'  and  with  a still  more  reluctant 
conviction  that  the  great  dramatist 
has  shown  himself  in  some  portions 
far  below  himself  in  his  usual  ex- 
quisite dramatic  tact  and  spirit,  we 
cannot  but  in  justice  add,  that  in 
witnessing  the  representation  of  Ila- 
levy's  opera  at  Iler  Majesty's  The- 
atre, the  utmost  gratification  may  be 
derived  from  'The  Tempest'  as  a 
Lyrical  Drama. 
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There  U no  class  of  books  that 
ought  to  be  more  instructive  than 
books  of  travels;  yet,  taking  the 
bulk  of  them,  no  class  is  less  so. 
The  reason  is  obvious  enough — the 
majority  of  travellers  Tvho  nave  no 
specific  object  in  view  merely  skim 
the  surface,  and  bring  back  what  are 
popularly  called  impressions,  which 
mean,  not  an  account  of  the  things 
they  saw  and  observed,  but  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  them- 
selves affected  by  them.  Such  im- 
pressions may  be  occasionally  true  by 
accident ; but  the  chances  are,  that 
in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
instances  in  a thousand  they  will  be 
false,  partial,  or  distorted.  A man 
may  make  an  amusing  book  out  of 
very  flimsy  materials,  but  we  must 
protest  against  being  amused  at  the 
expense  of  our  understanding. 

when  the  Blind  Traveller  was 
asked  how  he  could  undertake  to  de- 
scribe what  he  had  not  seen,  be  said 
that,  at  all  events,  he  had  one  advan- 
tage over  tourists  who  used  their  own 
eyes  instead  of  collecting  inform- 
ation from  different  sources — namely, 
that  he  couldn't  be  taken  in  by 
appearances.  The  whole  philosophy 
of  the  business  is  contained  in  this 
answer.  To  observe  the  habits  of  a 
people,  and  thoroughly  investigate 
their  social  life  and  institutions,  it  is 
necessary  tolive  long  enough  amongst 
them,  not  merely  to  become  familiar 
with  their  modes  of  thinking,  but  to 
emancipate  ourselves  from  our  own. 
We  must  neither  judge  hastily  of 
strange  forms  and  manners,  nor 
measure  them  by  a standard  which, 
however  proper  to  us,  may  be  wholly 
inapplicable  to  them,  lie  who  flics 
through  a country,  and  takes  appear- 
ances at  sight  as  conclusive  evidences 
of  national  character,  judges  of  the 
kernel  before  he  has  crack^  the  nut, 
or  trained  his  palate  for  the  flavour. 

We  know  well  that  we  thrust  our 
hand  into  a hornet's  nest  when  we 
say  that  the  majority  of  modem 
books  of  travels  are  iminstructive. 
We  know  what  a formidable  legion 
of  tourists  such  an  assertion  is  likely 
to  bring  clattering  down  upon  us — 
the  most  numerous,  active,  and  viva- 
cious brood  of  scribblers  extant ; 
men  who  keep  diaries,  and  go  about 


with  sketch-books  and  the  newly- 
invented  machine  for  making  da- 
guerreotype landscapes;  who  scour 
Switzerland  in  three  weeks,  and  carry 
away  a tremendous  quantity  of  jar- 
gon about  glaciers,  avalanches,  and 
aiguilles ; who  pick  up  statistics  and 
national  manners  at  tables  d'hote,  and 
take  bird's-eye  views  of  agriculture, 
costume,  and  scenery,  from  the  win- 
dows of  a railway  carriage.  Let  us 
not  be  misunderstood.  The  very 
pleasantest  sketches  of  adventure  — 
when  they  happen  to  be  thrown  off 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 
are  free  from  affectation  and  super- 
ciliousness— are  to  be  found  amongst 
the  books  produced  in  this  off-hand 
way ; but  their  whole  attraction  lies 
in  the  personal  narrative,  from  which 
some  amusement  may  be  gleaned, 
and  some  useful  hints  touching  crea- 
ture-comforts, charges,  and  incidents 
of  the  road.  Beyond  that  they  are 
sheer  babble.  The  muse  of  history 
docs  not  travel  by  rail,  and  the  lilc 
of  a people  is  not  to  be  studied  in 
the  salle-d-manger. 

Of  all  travellers  in  the  world,  the 
English  are  the  best  and  the  worst. 
To  the  researches  of  Englishmen  the 
world  is  more  largely  indebted  for 
important  discoveries  than  to  any 
nation,  or  to  all  the  nations,  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  They  have  pene- 
trated to  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  earth,  clearing  up  the  myste- 
ries of  extinct  tongues,  exorcising 
the  domestic  and  politick  secrets  of 
antiquity  out  of  symbols  and 
hieroglyphics,  and  extending  the 
acquisitions  of  science  in  new  and 
untrodden  regions  of  research.  But 
between  this  section  of  the  travelling 
English,  and  that  mob  of  tourists 
who  migrate  in  summer  and  autumn 
to  explore  half-a-dozen  kingdoms  in 
as  many  weeks,  a wide  and  warning 
distinction  must  be  drawn. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
why  the  thousands  of  English  who 
may  be  tracked  annually  up  the 
Rhine,  and  over  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees,  go  abroad  at  all.  Intel- 
ligible purpose  they  have  none, 
unless  it  be  some  such  motive  as 
change  of  scene,  movement,  excite- 
ment, health.  These  ore  sufficiently 
reasonable  grounds  for  travelling, 
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bat  they  furnish  no  very  satisfactory 
reason  why  idleness  and  dyspepsia 
should  publish  their  traveu  wnen 
they  come  back.  To  mix  in  the 
society  of  a country,  or  even  to  col- 
lect the  traits  that  lie  on  the  sur- 
&ce,  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
in  these  hasty  trips ; and  if  such  an 
exploit  were  possible,  the  English  of 
all  mankind  are  the  least  qualified 
W nature  or  habit  to  perform  it. 
Their  insular  manners  stand  in  the 
vray  of  that  free  intercourse  which  is 
the  wuse-partout  to  the  life  of  a 
people ; and  certain  lofty  prejudices, 
which  are  not  amiss  at  home  in 
helping  to  impart  self  • reliance  to 
the  national  character,  lead  them  to 
depreciate  or  misjudge  foreign  cus- 
toms exactly  in  proportion  as  they 
differ  from  their  own.  The  self- 
same qualities  of  pride,  reserve,  and 
distrust,  which  make  it  so  difficult 
for  strangers  to  get  access  to  an 
Englishman,  render  it  equally  diffi- 
cult for  an  Englishman  to  blend 
himself  up  with  strangers.  'An 
Englishman,'  says  a recent  writer, 
‘ carries  with  him,  wherever  be  goes, 
two  obstinate  antipathies:  first,  a 
disrelish,  or  contempt,  for  everything 
that  is  not  English  ; second,  a freez- 
ing suspicion  and  distrust  of  every- 
thing that  if.  lie  moves  in  a re- 
pellant  atmosphere,  and  shuts  himself 
up  in  a crust  of  prejudices.'  ‘ The 
English,'  says  Hazlitt,  ‘carry  out 
their  own  defects  os  a standard  for 
general  imitation.'  ‘ Everything  an 
Englishman  sees,'  says  Sydney  Smith, 
‘ shocks  some  passion,  or  flatters  it ; 
and  he  is  perpetually  seduced  to  dis- 
tort facts,  so  as  to  render  them 
agreeable  to  his  system  and  his  feel- 
ings.' But  these  peculiarities  are 
patent  to  all  the  world,  and  every- 
Dody  has  profited  by  the  notoriety  of 
them  — except  the  English  them- 
selves. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  phlegm 
and  repulsiveness, however,  the  Eng- 
lish are  to  be  found  in  every  nook 
and  cranny  that  contains  a fraction 
of  a civilized  or  uncivilized  popu- 
lation. You  caimot  go  into  a 
mo^ue,  a synagogue,  or  a cathedral, 
visit  a picture-gulery  or  a museum, 
climb  a mountain,  traverse  a pass, 
lose  yourself  in  a ruin,  or  go  any- 
where, in  short,  for  society  or  soli- 
tude, that  you  may  not  calculate 
with  tolerable  certainty  upon  meet- 


ing some  of  your  wandering  country- 
men. And  it  is  all  the  more  curious 
that  they  should  exhibit  such  a 
lively  passion  for  travelling,  since  it 
seems  to  yield  them  hardly  any  other 
gratification  than  that  of  spending 
their  money  and  grumbling.  But 
these  are  English  passions,  and  it  is 
evident  what  a powerful  influence 
they  possess  over  us  when  we  put 
ourselves  to  such  extraordinary  in- 
convenience for  the  sake  of  indulg- 
ing them. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  enters  Cancer, 
and  the  season  shows  a tendency  to 
droop  in  London,  and  the  days  to 
grow  sultry,  and  ball-rooms  to  de- 
velop the  latent  capabilities  of  a 
vapour-bath,  the  evidences  of  recent 
travel  begin  to  accumulate  with 
alarming  rapidity  on  our  tables. 
Just  as  the  fashionable  world  is 
throwing  out  symptoms  of  exhaustion 
and  moving  seaward  for  fresh  air, 
the  market  for  tour- books  is  opened 
to  tbc  travelling  public.  Now  is  the 
moment  for  every  man  who  has 
carried  a knapsack  into  the  valleys 
of  the  Tyrol,  or  lingered  a week  m 
the  pleasant  villages  of  the  Jura,  or 
pampered  his  lassitude  over  the 
fountains  of  Schlangenbad,  to  come 
out  with  his  book,  and  advertise  the 
community  of  his  marvellous  expe- 
riences by  flood  and  field,  his  hair- 
breadth 'scapes  of  cheating  landlords 
and  commissionaires,  the  vile  dinners 
he  was  forced  to  eat,  the  horrid  beds 
he  slept  on,  and  the  strange  customs 
and  manners  he  was  brought  into 
contact  with.  Nor  is  the  increasing 
heap  of  volumes  limited  to  that  Eu- 
ropean field  of  adventure  whose 
romantic  difficulties  and  remote 
wonders  have  been  reduced  to  such 
commonplace  by  the  railroads ; con- 
tributions are  poured  in  from  the 
most  distant  regions  of  the  habitable 
and  unhabitable  globe,  and  tbc  tips 
of  the  earth's  axis  contend  with  our 
next-door  neighbours  for  their  share 
of  popular  patronage  and  vagrant 
curiosity. 

We  have  a pile  of  these  works 
before  us,  which  we  propose  to  ex- 
plore, one  by  one,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  such  of  our  readers  as 
happen  to  stay  at  home,  content  to 
make  the  nand  tour  of  the  earth  in 
an  easy  chair;  and  some  imperfect 
notion  of  the  variety  of  their  contents 
may  be  extracted  from  the  bare  fact 
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that  they  come  to  us  from  nearly  protest  against  this  judgment,  Mr. 

every  point  of  the  compass — from  Weld;  and,  after  making  you  a free 

France,  Spain,  and  Greece  ; from  gift  of  all  the  handsome  buildings  of  / 

America,  North  and  Central ; from  Paris,  all  the  excellent  maxims  of 

Norway,  Nineveh,  and  the  Arctic  He-  Vitruvius,  and  the  sparrows’ nests 

gion.  We  consider  ourselves  under  of  Somerset  House  to  boot,  we  arc 

no  sort  of  obligation  as  to  our  mode  ready  to  maintain,  at  any  time  or 

of  working  our  w^  through  these  place  you  choose  to  appoint,  that  we 

various  latitudes.  We  will  take  our  nave  immeasurably  the  advantage  in 

own  time,  like  the  dilettanti  tra-  every  particular  that  contributes  to 

vellers  whose  performances  we  are  the  grandeur  and  imposing  effects, 

about  to  chronicle ; stop  where,  and  and  even,  under  existing  circum- 

as  long  or  as  short  a time  as  we  stances,  to  the  gaiety  of  a great  city, 

please ; give  way  to  whatever  hu-  Having  relieved  our  scruplM  on  this 

mours  the  scene  or  the  climate,  the  point,  we  despatch  an  agreeable 

dinner  or  the  breakfast,  the  bed  or  dinner  at  Veray’s,  drop  into  a rail- 

the  char~a-hanc,  may  engender  in  us  way  carriage,  and,  without  the  least 

for  the  time  being ; and,  without  flurry  or  excitement,  have  the  in- 

further  preface,  maae  an  irresponsi-  tense  satisfaction  of  gazing  on  the 

ble  journey  through  these  ^oks,  theatrical  statue  of  La  Pucelle  at 

much  in  the  manner  of  that  sort  of  nine  o'clock  at  night,  in  the  ancient, 

gossip  by  the  wayside  which  forms  odoriferous  town  of  Orleans, 

the  staple  of  at  least  one  half  of  Of  all  the  surprising  changes 
them.  France  has  undergone  in  our  time. 

Taking  our  departure  by  the  the  railroads  have  worked,  upon  the 

South  Eastern  Uailway  in  company  whole,  the  most  astonisliing.  Even 

with  Mr.  Weld,*  whose  History  of  the  revolutions  themselves  have 

the  Royal  Society  may  Icii  the  reader  not  produced  half  such  wonderful 

to  suppose  that  we  are  going  abroad  results.  What  a formidable  under- 

on  a scientifle  expedition — a suppo-  taking  it  used  to  be  to  travel  from 

sition  which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  Parb  to  Orleans — now  a mere  after- 

quite  erroneous  — we  cross  over  to  dinner  drive.  What  a dismal  expe- 

Uoulogne,  put  up  for  the  evening  at  dition  it  used  to  be  up  or  down  the 

the  Hotel  des  limns,  and  starting  at  Loire  for  two  long  sickening  days, 

ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  find  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  in  one  of  the 

ourselves  dining  tranquilly  at  our  horrid  Inexplosiblc  boats  — now  a 

usual  hour  in  the  Rue  Ilivoli,  look-  run  of  a few  hours  through  woods 

' ing  out  with  immemorial  curiosity  and  terraces  and  green  pastures.  The 

* to  see  how  the  sun  sets  over  the  centralization  system  is  blotted  out 

gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  for  ever  and  ever.  Paris  is  no  longer 

Mr.  Weld  is  familiar  with  Paris,  a focus— it  is  diffused  all  over  the 

and  is  enabled  to  compare  former  country.  If  its  vivacity-  and  volup- 

Pariscs  with  the  Paris  of  August  tuousness  do  not  spread,  its  disturb- 

1849,  considerably'  to  the  disad-  ing  influence  does,  and  although  Or- 

vantage  of  the  latter ; and  if  we  were  leans  is  as  dull  and  sbignant  as  it 

to  carry  the  comparison  down  to  the  has  been  any  time  these  twenty 

present  moment  we  could  strengthen  years,  the  consciousne.'s  that  it  is 

the  case  by  illustrations  more  salient  within  three  or  four  hours  of  Paris 

and  striking  than  any'  he  has  ad-  exercises  a silent  action  over  the 

duced.  Hut  it  is  mere  w'astc  of  lives  of  its  inhabitants  which  must 

pa|)er  to  talk  about  Paris — we  might  materially  modify  its  provincialism 

as  well  enter  into  a minute  account  in  the  course  of  time.  The  Paris 

of  Burlington  Arcade  or  Trafalgar  salon,  filled  by  fugitives  from  the 

Square.  It  is  quite  a different  busi-  deserted  ch&tcaux,  is  amongst  the  tra- 

ness,  however,  when  Mr.  Weld  sets  ditions  of  the  ancien  rf^inte;  and  if 

up  Paris  against  l.mndon,  informing  ever  the  landed  proprietors  should 

the  quiet  old  gentleman  in  the  easy  be  rich  enough  to  entertain  their 

chair  that  our  metropolis  is  dreary  friends  in  their  own  scignorics,  the 

and  dusky  in  comparison.  We  railroads  will  be  discovered  to  have 

* Attreryne,  Piedmont,  and  Saroy : a Summer  Ramble,  By  Charles  Richard 

Weld,  London : John  W.  Porker,  West  Strand.  1850. 
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given  a new  and,  perhaps,  not  very 
welcome  impulse  to  the  hospitalities 
of  a country  life.  With  the  existing 
law  of  property  in  France,  we  do 
not  think  tuis  pastoral  millennium 
will  ever  be  realized  to  any  great 
extent ; but  when  one's  friends  dis- 
cover that  they  can  pay  a flying 
visit  a hundred  miles  on  in  almost  as 
short  a time  as  it  formerly  took 
them  to  go  to  Versailles  or  I'ontain- 
bleau,  the  rural  lords  will  And  them- 
selves compelled  at  last  to  put  their 
tattered  mansions  in  order. 

The  main  object  of  Mr.  Weld's 
trip  was  to  visit  the  little-frequented 
district  of  Auvergne,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  in  France  ; and 
iVoui  this  central  point  to  pursue  his 
route  through  Ficdniont  and  Savoy 
to  Geneva,  and  so  by  the  Jura  back 
to  Paris  and  home.  Ixmking  to  such 
an  excursion  as  a question  of  time, 
pleasure,  or  expenditure,  he  com- 
mitte<l  a mistake  in  going  to  Orleans. 
The  Lyons  road,  as  far  as  Alonlins, 
is  the  direct  highway  to  .Vuvergne, 
and  would  have  saved  him  many  lit- 
tle inconveniences  and  |>crple.\ities 
incidental  to  his  broken  journeys 
from  Orleans  to  Mont  Dorc  les 
Bains.  This  suggestion  has  a jtecu- 
liar  jiropriety  in  reference  to  Mr. 
AVeld’s  book,  which  presents  so  mi- 
nute a narrative  of  his  progress  from 
place  to  place,  and  is  so  full  of  useful 
details,  that  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
adopted  as  a guide-lxiok  by  future 
tourists  in  that  country ; and  an  ex- 
cellent guide-book  it  is, — accurate, 
sensible,  and  amusing. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  in 
Auvergne  arc  the  extinct  volcanoc.s, 
which,  clustering  thickly  in  the 
neighbourhood,  have  left  tremendous 
traces  of  their  ravages  on  the  surface. 
Ascending  to  the  summit  of  the  Pic 
de  Sancy,  stated  to  be  (>17I  English 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Dilr. 
Weld  enjoyed  the  most  'complete 
view  that  can  be  obtained  of  a 
stranger  panorama  than  any  that 
has  yet  been  submitted  to  public 
inspection  upon  miles  of  canvass  at 
the  Egv'ptian  Hall  or  I.eieestcr 
Square : — 

It  i.s  the  culminating  point  of  tliat 
vast  volcanic  crust,  which  swells  and 
heaves  through  an  area  of  fifty -sLx  miles 
in  drcumfercnce.  Here  the  throes  of 
nature  were  of  the  maddest  and  most  stu- 
pendous description.  The  fundamental 
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zranitc  rock — the  foundations,  as  it  were, 
of  the  world — were  broken  like  gtas,, 
and  gave  way  before  the  enormou.s  up  - 
heaving force  which  brought  forth  moun- 
tains. The  de|>ths  of  hell  were  laid  bare. 
Huge  contorted  pinnacles  of  pitchstoiic 
porphyry,  and  breccia  containing  sul- 
phur, are  seen  immediately  Iteucath  the 
Pic  de  Sancy  to  the  N.W.,  shooting  up 
from  the  sides  of  the  Gorge  d’Enfer. 
Around,  nothing  but  volcanic  mountains 
meet  the  eye,  their  craters — in  many  in- 
stances lakes — fringed  with  woods,  gleam- 
ing like  orbs  of  molten  silver. 

The  mountains  in  this  region, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont 
Uorc,  with  their  belts  of  impenetra- 
ble forests,  will  amply  repay  the 
fatigues  of  the  intrepid  p^estrian 
who  ventures  to  scale  their  heights. 
Mr.  Weld,  inspired  by  a strong  de- 
sire to  pierce  these  solemn  solitudes, 
made  the  pass  of  the  majestic  Piiy 
Ferrand  without  a guide,  ascending 
from  the  Gorge  de  (.'haudefour,  and 
losing  his  way  amongst  the  labyrinths 
of  rocks,  but  successfully  descending, 
at  last,  on  the  other  side. 

But  it  must  not  lie  supposed  that 
Mr.  Weld's  time  was  entirely  taken  up 
with  adventures  of  this  kind,  or  that 
his  hook  does  not  contain  matter 
more  applicable  to  the  uses  of  tra- 
vellers in  general.  He  has  a pleasant 
flavour  in  his  composition  of  a va- 
riety of  tastes,  that  go  to  make  ujion 
the  whole  an  intelligent  compagnon 
tie  foi/age.  He  is  a geologist,  an- 
gler, and  sketcher,  and  is  by  no 
means  indifTerent  to  the  creature- 
comforts  involved  in  the  essential 
details  connected  with  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  lodging — upon  all  of  which 
topics  his  go^  humour  and  common 
sense  are  advantageously  displayed. 
The  account  he  gives  of  his  sojourn 
at  the  baths  of  Mont  Hore — one  of 
the  few  places  where  the  English 
rarely  congregate — presents  some 
ractical  particulars  which  will  pro- 
ahly  tempt  many  tourists  to  tuni 
their  wandering  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion. Mont  Dore  is  pictures(|ue  and 
cheap,  the  air  salubrious,  and  the 
water  almost  as  delicious  as  that  of 
the  Serpent's  Bath.  The  charge  at 
the  hotel  for  board  and  lodging  was 
only  five  francs  a-day,  and  the  ac- 
commodation and  supplies  were  ex- 
cellent and  ample.  The  life  here  is 
in  some  respects  different  from  that 
of  the  German  watering-places.  It 
is  a mere  village,  and  so  destitute 
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of  shops,  that  visitors  may  be  ad- 
vised to  bring  all  their  idle  luxuries 
vritb  them.  After  a capital  breakfast 
the  company  disperse  to  their  rooms, 
and  presently  re-appear  equipped  for 
riding ; and  as  the  hire  of  a norsc  is 
only  three  franca  a-day,  nobody 
thinks  of  walking.  Then  off  for  an 
excursion,  and  home  to  a liberal  and 
very  lively  dinner.  That  entertain- 
ment despatched,  a salon  is  thrown 
open  in  the  evening,  for  music,  chess, 
and  whist,  varied  by  dancing  on  two 
evenings  in  the  week.  These  ri- 
unioru,  at  which  gambling  is  discoun- 
tenanced, are  described  by  Mr.  Weld 
as  being  extremely  agreeable,  and 
conducted  in  the  best  taste.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  whole  village  is 
fast  asleep,  and  up  again  at  five  the 
next  morning,  to  resume  the  same 
round  of  healthy  enjoyment. 

Passing  through  Piedmont  and  Sa- 
voy, visiting  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
musing  at  Geneva,  where  he  is  much 
distiirmd  by  discovering  that  Vol- 
taire’s house  at  Ferney  has  fallen 
into  the  bands  of  a Parisian  jeweller, 
who  has  stripped  it  of  its  rcliques, 
paper,  furniture,  and  all,  and  fittwl 
It  up,  like  a Goth,  in  the  modern 
taste,  Mr.  Weld  hurries  on  to  Paris; 
and  here  we  take  leave  of  him  to  join 
a tourist  of  a difierent  complexion, 
who  invites  us  to  a seat  in  the  ban- 
quette  of  the  Bordeaux  diligence,  en 
rmtle  for  Spain. 

Mr.  Clark  calls  bis  book  Gaz- 
pacho.*  This  requires  a little  ex- 
planation. Gazpacho  is  the  name  of 
a popular  cold  soup  in  Spain,  com- 
powd  of  bread,  pot-herbs,  oil,  and 
water.  How  it  comes  that  there  is 
no  garlic  in  it,  is  more  than  we  can 
conjecture ; but  let  that  pa.«s.  The 
book,  being  a mixture  of  many  in- 
gredients, IS  called  after  this  miscel- 
laneous soap;  but  Mr.  Clark  is  very 
unjust  to  nimsclf  in  likening  his 
book  to  a cold  mixture,  of  which  one 
of  the  elements  is  water.  It  is  a 
stew  of  a very  different  order — racy, 
rich,  and  piquant,  and  served  up 
steaming  hot. 

The  line  of  Mr.  Clark's  journey — 
completed  with  incredible  velocity  in 
a slender  volume — may  lie  indicated 
at  once  by  an  enumeration  of  the 


principal  towns  that  stand,  like  land- 
marks, on  the  road  : Madrid,  Toledo, 
Grenada,  Malaga,  Gibraltar,  from 
thence  a backward  excursion  to  Se- 
ville, and  home  again  in  a steamer 
from  Cadiz  to  Southampton.  We 
do  not  know  exactly  how  long  our 
tourist  lingered  over  this  journey  ; 
but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  he 
does  not  linger  over  the  record  of  It, 
for  a narrative  so  wilfully  brisk  and 
epigrammatic,  and  galloped  through 
with  such  bounding  animal  spirits, 
has  not  stirred  our  pulses  since  the 
publication  of  Head's  famous  ride 
over  the  Pampas. 

The  best  thing  we  could  say  about 
Mr.  Clark,  would  not  convey  half  so 
just  a notion  of  his  lively  way  of 
writing  as  a quotation  or  two,  in 
which  we  will  let  him  speak  for 
himself.  His  style  is  everywhere 
smart ; his  gaiety  is  never  put  out 
by  disappointments  or  misadventures; 
he  takes  his  revenge  upon  all  dis- 
comforts (a  class  of  experiences 
abounding  in  Spain),  by  turning  out 
the  ridiciHous  side  of  them ; and  bits 
oft' the  well-known  characteristics  of 
the  country  with  a celerity  of  touch, 
for  which,  in  these  days  of  descriptive 
reiteration  and  monotonous  integrity 
in  the  threadbare  items  of  travel,  wc 
have  much  reason  to  be  grateful. 

The  approach  to  Madrid  over  one 
of  those  desolate  plains  which  are  so 
oppressive  to  the  spirits  of  a traveller, 
is  almost  the  first  really  Spanish 
incident  on  the  journey  : — 

Besides  the  diligence  and  its  team, 
creeping  like  a long  snake  over  the  white 
road,  there  was  nut  a living  thing  to  be 
seen — not  a trace  of  man's  handiaork. 
The  shrieks  of  the  driver  and  the  crack 
of  his  whip, were  the  only  sounds  which 
broke  the  stillness.  The  desolation  of  a 
plain  is  always  more  awful  than  the  deso- 
lation of  a mountain.  If  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  natural,  and  a thing  of  course, 
in  the  former  it  seems  the  result  of  a curse 
on  the  place.  The  existence  of  such  vast 
deserts  within  half  a day’s  journey  of  the 
capital,  points  to  something  rotten  in  the 
state  of  .Spain  ; and  yet  this  is  the  coun- 
try which  once  peopletl  a continent  with 
its  ovcrjilus.  The  Spanish  monarchy  is 
a tree  which  has  decayed  from  the  core 
outwards ; the  leaves,  meanwhile,  flutter 
out  their  season  gaily  enough,  caring 
little  for  the  old  trunk. 


* Gazpacho  t or,  Snmmtr  Months  in  Spain.  By  William  George  Clark,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Londou ; John  W,  Parker,  West  Strand.  1850. 
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The  iibiiencc  of  ever5»thing  like 
life  or  movement,  until  you  come 
plump  up  to  the  walls  of  the  capital, 
harmonizes  with  the  languor  and  idle 
sensualism  of  the  people.  Instead  of 
stretching  its  masonry  out  into  the 
country,  and  gradually  vanishing 
away  into  woods  and  fields,  like  other 
great  cities,  Madrid  stops  short  at  ‘a 
mud  wail,  surmounted  by  paltiT 
minarets  and  towers,  with  a desert  all 
round  and  touching  the  very  gates  I’ 
In  this  aspect  it  really  resembles  an 
Oriental  town ; and,  unfortunately, 
the  resemblance  penetrates  to  the 
interior,  where  the  sleepy  existence 
of  the  inhabitants  completes  the 
analogy.  Bull -fights  and  bandits 
seem  to  be  the  only  active  agencies 
that  possess  the  power  of  wakening 
the  people  up  out  of  the  stupor  of 
garlic  and  cigars.  The  best  descrip- 
tion of  a bull-fight  we  have  fallen  in 
with  for  a very  long  time  is  to  be 
found  in  this  volume,  and  amateurs 
of  that  sanguinary  amusement  may 
be  confidently  promised  rather  a new 
view  of  the  savage  spectacle  from  the 
gay  and  satiric  pen  of  Mr.  Clark. 
The  source  of  the  pleasure  which  the 
Spaniards  find  in  witnessing  these  un- 
equal contests,  the  issues  of  which  are 
as  completely  forecast  and  provided 
for  as  the  catastrophe  of  a play,  is  to 
be  traced,  no  doubt,  to  that  wild  and 
fearful  excitement  which  fascinated 
even  Mr.  Clark  himself,  although 
his  first  sensations,  when  the  hungry 
bull  came  lashing  into  the  arena, 
amidst  the  thrilling  silence  of  15,000 
spectators,  were  those  of  horror  and 
di^ist. 

>Ve  English  are  too  apt  to  con- 
demn such  spectacles  without  re- 
flection. Certain  notions  obtain  cur- 
rency concerning  foreign  customs, 
and  being  adopted  and  echoed  by 
one  traveller  after  another,  pass 
at  last  into  axioms;  and  it  is  only 
when  some  traveller  with  original 
eyes,  ears,  and  thinking  faculties, 
takes  the  liberty  of  judging  for  him- 
self, instead  of  dropping  into  tra- 
ditional prejudices,  that  we  begin 
to  detect  those  transmitted  fallacies 
which  few  people  ever  dream  of  dis- 
puting. Every  traveller  who  runs 
through  Spain  has  his  fling  at  the 
bull-fights.  The  barbarous  sport  is 
the  common  target  against  which 
he  fires  off  his  virtuous  indignation  ; 
and  barbarous,  unquestionably,  are 


all  such  sports : bnt  when  we  under- 
take to  criticise  the  bull-fight,  we 
should  remember  that  it  is  a national 
usage  that  has  come  down  to  the 
resent  time  surrounded  by  imposing 
istorical  associations,  and  that,  like 
most  usages  of  that  sort,  it  may  be 
regarded,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
as  a safety-valve  to  let  off  the  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude.  Even  the 
bull-fight  is  not  without  its  use  and 
its  moral.  Nor  is  this  all.  Let  us  be 
sure  that  we  stand  clear  of  similar 
offences  ourselves  before  we  are  so 
ready  to  show  our  horror  of  them  ia 
others.  The  Englishman  who  laun- 
ches out  against  bull-fights,  rtms  the 
risk  of  being  disagreeably  reminded 
of  his  dog  Billy  and  the  Cockpit. 
Hear  Mr.  Clark  : — 

I would  give  a piece  of  advice  to  tra- 
vellers in  Spain.  However  barbarous 
they  may  think  a bull-fight,  if  they  wiih 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  natives, 
they  had  better  not  say  so;  there  is  no 
point  on  which  the  patriotism  of  a Span- 
iard is  so  sensitive.  Only  constitute 
yourself  the  apologist  of  the  national 
sports,  your  Spanish  friend  ia  highly 
flattered,  and  out  of  politeneas  aflects  to 
take  a foreigner’s  view  of  the  matter,  says 
something  about  ' relics  of  barbarism,’ 
‘ advancing  civilization,’  and  such-like 
transparent  cant.  On  the  contrary,  once 
begin  to  attack  them,  this  same  friend  is 
up  in  arms  to  the  rescue,  and,  by  way  of 
a tu  quoque,  will  accuse  you  of  having 
killed  a man  in  a pugilistic  encounter  in 
the  Regent's  Park  ; or  of  having  sold 
your  wife,  with  a halter  round  her  neck, 
in  Smitbtield  Market. 

This  latter  charge  would  rather 
weaken  the  Spaniard’s  case,  by  be- 
traying a gross  ignorance  of  our  in- 
stitutions ; biU  the  pugilistic  encoun- 
ter is  an  accusation  not  so  easily 
answered  : for  although  we  lay  the 
flatlei'ing  unction  to  our  souls  that 
the  exhibition  in  the  prize-ring  is  a 
manly  sport,  we  are  afraid  a Spaniard 
would  consider  it,  and  not  without 
justice,  a hundred-fold  more  revolt- 
ing, and  not  half  so  picturesque  or 
inspiring,  .as  a bull-fight. 

'i'tirning  from  the  Plaza  de  Toros 
to  an  arena  of  another  description, 
we  will  step  into  the  Senado,  the 
chapel  of  a suppressed  convent,  in 
which  the  pccis  of  Spain  deliber- 
ate upon  the  intrigues  of  the  bed- 
chamber. Here  we  shall  see  Nar- 
vaez in  his  glory  ; and  often  as  he 
Las  sat  for  bis  portrait,  it  is  probable 
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he  never  had  it  painted  in  this  fashion 
before : — 

On  the  right  of  the  chair  in  front  is 
tlie  bench  assigned  to  the  minuter ; and 
there  1 had  the  good  luck  to  see  Narvaez, 
otherwise  called  Dnke  of  Valencia,  and  a 
great  many  fine  names  besides,  and,  in 
reality,  absolute  master  of  all  the  Spains. 
Hia  ikce  wears  a mixed  expression  of 
inflexible  resolve,  very  eflective,  and  is 
garnished  with  a fierce,  dyed  moustache, 
and  a somewhat  palpable  wig  to  match. 
His  style  of  dress  was  what,  in  an 
inferior  man,  one  would  have  called 
‘ dandified.’  An  unexceptionable  snr- 
tont,  opened  to  display  a white  waistcoat, 
with  sundry  chains,  and  the  extremities 
terminated  respectively  in  patent  leather 
and  primrose  kid.  During  the  discus- 
sion he  alternately  fondled  a neat  riding - 
whip,  and  aired  a snowy  pocket-handker- 
chief. Those  who  know  liim  give  him 
credit  for  good  intentions  and  great 
courage,  but  do  not  expect  that  he  will 
ever  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  whatever  he 
may  do  to  the  Manzanares.  He  is  a 
mixture,  they  say,  of  the  chivalric  and 
the  asinine — a kind  of  moral  mule.  His 
personal  weakness  is  a wish  to  be  thought 
young,  and  hence  he  was  actually  angry 
when  Lord  Palmerston  wanted  to  give 
him  ‘ a wrinkle.’ 

Mr.  Clark  must  have  his  joke,  and 
is  never  serioiui  enough  to  he  proof 
against  the  contagion  of  a suggestive 
absurdity,  no  matter  m what  grave 
comer  of  a stibject  he  finds  it  folded 
up.  But,  like  many  other  quizzes  we 
meet  in  the  world,  there  is  a purpose 
at  the  bottom  of  bis  fun  which  re- 
conciles us  to  it  in  the  long- run,  even 
when  it  is  most  out  of  season. 

One  book  upon  Spain  is  much  like 
another,  unless  it  be  relieved  in  this 
way  by  some  peculiarity  in  the  tem- 
perament of  the  writer.  It  is  all 
Alhambras,  and  Murillos,  and  bull- 
fights, and  ventas,  and  prados  over 
and  over  again.  Consequently,  there 
is  not  much  left  in  the  way  of  no- 
velty for  the  last  comer  to  glean,  if 
he  have  not  a ha]>pv  talent  of  his 
own  for  placing  old  objects  in  a 
new  and  bizarre  light.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  Mr.  Clark  has  done,  still 
further  enlivening  the  canvass  by 
numerous  personal  adventures  and 
experiences,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
interest  that  attaches  to  such  anec- 
dotes when  they  are  thrown  oft’  with 
spirit,  possess  the  charm  of  giving  a 


direct  vitality  to  the  scene,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  if  the  tour  were 
turned  into  a drama  and  acted  before 
our  eyes. 

In  immediate  contrast  with  this 
vivacious  style  of  tour-book  are  a 
couple  of  volumes  of  sketches  in 
Greece,  by  Mr.  De  Vere.*  The  tran- 
sition from  that  gush  of  waters  whose 
air  is  loaded  with  jealous  scents  from 
the  harem-gardens  of  Barbary  to  the 
voluptuous  atmosphere  of  the  ..^ean 
Sea,  will  do  no  great  violence  to  the 
imagination  of  our  readers  in  an  age 
when  iierial  mariners  arc  ready  to 
undertake,  upon  payment  of  an  ade- 
quate douceur,  to  bringhome  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  crew  in  ten  days  or 
so  in  a balloon.  But  this  is  an  epi- 
sode in  the  annals  of  travelling  with 
which  we  have  no  legitimate  business 
at  present.  The  mutton  waits. 

Mr.  Clark  considers  it  necessary 
(although  we  do  not)  to  apologize 
for  the  frequent  recurrence  of  ‘ I,’ 
‘ I,’  ‘ I,'  in  his  narrative.  Mr.  Dc 
Vere  has  need  of  no  such  depreca- 
tion. Ilis  ’ 1 ' appears  much  scloomer 
than  we  could  have  desired.  '\Vc 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen 
a great  deal  more  of  the  actual  life  of 
the  Greeks,  and  of  his  own  road-side 
relations  with  them,  than  he  has 
given  us.  Bestrained  by  a severe 
task  which  eschews  much  reference 
to  self,  and  absorlied  by  classical  as- 
sociations, which  uatiirally  enough 
engage  the  feelings  of  a scholar  on 
the  soil  of  Greece,  to  the  exclusion 
of  meaner  topics,  his  work  may  be 
rcgardctl  more  as  the  reverie  of  a 
prose-poet  amongst  the  monuments 
of  anti(|uity,  than  the  record  of  a 
contemporary  excursion  into  the 
country  of  Kin^  Otho.  We  acknow- 
ledge Iiow  difticult  it  would  be  to 
travel  through  Greece,  thinking  of 
the  miserable  present,  with  such  im- 
mortal remains  of  the  glorious  past 
rising  up  around  us  on  all  aides. 
The  imagination  is  insensibly  carried 
away  to  the  age  of  Sophocles  and 
I’lato,  and  would  come  down  with  an 
ill  grace  from  ‘ the  height  of  that 
great  argument’  to  investigate  the 
arrangements  of  the  Lazaretto,  or 
waste  its  speculations  on  the  shops 
of  Athens. 


* PictHrttqHe  Sketchet  in  f^reece  and  Turketi,  By  Aubrey  De  Vere.  2 vols. 
London:  Ricliard  Bentley.  IH.'iO. 
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But  Mr.  De  Vere  gives  us  some 
suggestive  bints  here  and  there,  from 
which  inferences  may  be  drawn  of 
the  state  of  society,  such  as  it  is,  and 
of  the  prospects,'  not  quite  so  un- 
clouded as  the  skies,  of  Greece.  One 
thing  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the 
country  has  not  advanced  under  the 
government  which  was  given  to  it 
by  the  high  contracting  powers  who 
took  it  under  their  sage  protection, 
and  that  it  would  require  a deeper 
philosopher  than  the  seer  who  does 
the  prospective  politics  of  the  Pro- 
phetic Almanac  to  cast  its  horoscope 
just  now. 

The  state  of  society  at  Athens  (says 
Mr.  De  Vere)  has  in  it  much  to  interest 
those  who  are  not  exclusively  dependent 
on  social  conventionalities.  In  its  small 
compass  you  meet  representatives  of  most 
countries  in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West ; 
while  the  native  population,  in  the  midst 
of  their  unchangeable  monuments,  are 
obviously,  both  as  to  character  and  man- 
ners. in  a state  of  transition  as  rapid  as 
could  have  characterized  a Greek  colony 
in  old  times.  How  long  the  present 
order  of  things  may  last  no  one  can  guess, 
nor  whether  it  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
better  or  a worse. 

He  is  disposed  to  ascribe  the  back- 
wardness of  the  country  in  taking 
advantage  of  her  independence,  and 
working  substantive  good  out  of  it, 
in  some  measure  to  the  establishment 
of  a government  which,  whether  it 
was  adapted  to  the  wants  and  genius 
of  the  people  or  not,  laboured  under 
the  disadvantage  of  having  been  im- 
posed npon  them  by  foreign  hands, 
instead  of  haring  been  moulded  and 
set  up  by  their  own.  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  •,  but  we  cannot  see  the 
alternative  by  which  that  extrinsic 
influence  could  have  been  dispensed 
with. 

Those  who  give  on  such  occasions  sel- 
dom know  how  to  give  good  gilts ; and 
those  who  receive  seldom  know  to  work 
good  out  of  evil,  or  even  to  use  good 
without  abusing  it.  Greece  must  hare 
patience,  and  her  destinies  will  shape 
themselves  according  to  her  internal 
needs,  of  which  she  probably  knows  as 
little  as  her  advisers.  If  I order  a coat 
of  a tailor  who  never  saw  me  I most  not 
expect  to  be  perfectly  fitted,  and  have 
some  reason  to  be  contented  if  I can  keep 
it  on  my  back.  Every  beast  in  the 
forest  has  a coat  that  fits  him,  but  then 
he  is  at  the  trouble  of  growing  it. 

These  analogies  are  dangerous  im- 
plementa,  and  sometimes  cut  the  fin- 


gers that  use  them.  If  Greece  could 
nave  won  her  own  independence  she 
might  have  grown  her  own  govern- 
ment, although  even  that  is  doubtful ; 
fur  unless  her  independence  had  been 
guaranteed  from  without,  it  is  almost 
a certainty  that  she  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  grow  an3tthing  for 
her  own  use : but  ^e  could  do  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  and  had  not  a 
vestige  of  hope  left  of  the  ftoedom 
she  panted  after,  except  through  the 
guardianship  of  the  powers  that 
achieved  it  for  her.  If  she  has  not 
thriven  under  the  constitutional  pri- 
vileges she  was  so  restless  to  acquire, 
the  fault  is  neither  in  the  French 
party,  nor  the  Ilussian  party,  nor 
the  English  party,  but  simply  and 
exclusively  in  the  Greeks  themselves. 

Dismissing  these  considerations, 
from  which  nobody  can  derive  either 
pleasure  or  profit,  we  gladly  turn  to 
more  graceful  and  attractive  topics, 
which  nave  seldom  been  treated  with 
such  refined  and  cultivated  judgment, 
or  profound  enthusiasm,  as  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  De  Verc's  work.  His 
st^c  is,  perhaps,  occasionally  too 
ornate  and  elevated ; but  the  theme  is 
grand,  and  a large  allowance  may  rea- 
sonably be  made  for  the  earnest  out- 
pouring8ofascholar,whofindshimself 
realizing  the  dreams  of  hia  boyhood 
on  the  sacred  earth  of  Marathon  and 
amidst  the  shades  of  the  Acropolis. 
Every  step  of  the  ground  has  been 
described  by  previous  writers,  and 
nothing  new  can  be  said  about  it 
except  that  which  is  always  new,  and 
alw’ays  worth  saying,  the  iropressiens 
which  the  contemplation  of  these 
classical  sites  leave  upon  minds  edu- 
cated to  feel  and  comprehend  them. 

We  cannot  afford  to  do  justice  by 
way  of  extract  to  Mr.  De  Veres 
eloquent  expositions  of  the  scenery 
through  which  be  passed,  recalling  a 
world  of  memories  at  every  turn; 
but  a passage  or  two  may  be  enough 
to  send  the  reader  to  the  book  itself 
for  a feast  of  such  scraps  as  the  fol- 
lowing, the  opening  sentences  of  his 
visit  to  the  Acropous  : — 

If  there  existed  notliing  worth  seemg 
in  Greece  except  the  Acropolis  of  .Athens, 
mill  if  the  way  thither  were  a wilderness, 
it  would  still  be  one  of  the  spots  on  earth 
most  worthy  of  a pilgrimage.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  better  never  to  see  it,  than  to 
see  it  only  once  or  twice,  and  with  feelings 
as  tumultuous  as,  under  such  circum- 
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lUnees,  wonld  naturally  be  those  of  a 
man  treading  the  ground  trodden  of  old 
by  the  greatest  poets,  philosophers,  ora- 
tori,  and  statesmen  whom  the  world  has 
ever  teen.  To  wander  there  repeatedly, 
however, — to  enjoy  a silence  broken  but 
by  voices  from  the  past, — to  idle  there, 
and  then  to  explore, — to  sleep  there  in 
the  sunshine  and  to  waken  suddenly, — 
to  forget  where  you  are,  and  to  be  acci- 
dentally remind^  of  it  by  the  first  object 
on  which  your  eye  rests, — to  see  your  own 
old  thoughts  rising  up  from  behind  pros- 
trate piliartorbroken  friezes,  and  beckon- 
ing you  on  towards  a company  of  better 
thoughts  but  half  your  own, — this  it  to 
visit  the  Acropolis,  and  for  this  few  efTorts 
would  be  too  great. 

A traveller  so  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  what  may  here  be  fitly 
called  the  geniio-  loci,  can  hardly  miss 
bis  object  in  desiring  to  convey  to 
others  something  of  the  delight  and 
rapture  he  has  himself  e.xperienced. 

The  classical  spirit  which  pervades 
\his  work,  is  free  from  the  slightest 
tincture  of  pedantry.  The  author  has 
the  good  taste  not  to  make  a parade 
of  his  lore,  while  his  familiarity  with 
the  high  themes  upon  which  he  en- 
ters, and  his  fitness  to  deal  with 
them,  are  visible  in  every  page.  The 
portion  devoted  to  Turkey  is  equally 
excellent,  fresh,  and  picturesque,  and 
more  attractive  in  the  way  of  adven- 
ture. Mr.  De  Vere  enjoyed  a piece 
of  good  luck  which  falls  to  the  chance 
of  few  Franks,  having  had  an  op- 
portunity of  visiting  the  inferior  of 
a harem,  and  seeing  the  wives  and 
slaves  of  a wealthy  Turk  unveiled 
before  him.  For  that  strange  in- 
cident, and  others  hardly  less  curious, 
we  must  refer  to  the  volumes  them- 
selves. Our  observant  tourist  excels 
in  pictures.  His  view  of  Constanti- 
nople is  a brilliant  specimen  of  his 
powers  in  that  way. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  linger 
amongst  these  tempting  scenes,  and 
so  leaving  Mr.  De  Vere  to  find  his 
way  home  from  Constantinople  by 
himself,  we  propose  to  penetrate 
into  the  remoter  East,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher, 
who  being  appointed  on  a mission  of 
inquiry  into  the  religion  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Oriental  Churches,  has 
devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the 


collection  of  information  respecting 
the  ancient  state  and  history  of  Nine- 
veh.* Two  years  spent  upon  those 
distant  plains,  and  in  various  excur- 
sions into  the  less-frequented  recesses 
of  Assyria,  have  enabled  him  to  pro- 
duce a work  which  will  be  perused 
with  profit  by  all  classes  of  readers, 
but  especially  by  the  learned  in  the 
antiquities  of  Holy  Writ. 

The  principal  points  of  interest 
embraced  by  Mr.  Fletcher  relate  to 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
Chaldeans,  the  moot  questions  in 
the  Assyrian  records,  and  the  Babel 
of  Genesis.  The  antiquities  of  Nine- 
veh have  been  already  so  largely 
treated  by  Mr.  Layard  and  Major 
Rawlinson,  up  to  the  present  limits 
of  our  knowledge,  that  Mr.  Fletcher 
judiciously  curtails  his  notes  in  that 
direction,  and  addrcs.ses  himself  to 
topics  upon  which  he  is  able  to  com- 
mand a wider  field  of  original  obser- 
vation. 

The  hypothesis  concerning  Babel 
has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  novelty, 
and  is  as  strongly  supported  by  con- 
jectural evidence  as  the  majority  of 
such  speculations.  It  has  been  ge- 
nerally assumed  that  the  city  of  Ba- 
bylon is  identical  with  the  Babel  of 
Genesis,  but  Mr.  Fletcher  is  inclined 
to  place  the  latter  in  a more  northern 
position.  The  grounds  of  this  opin- 
ion are  reasooable  enough.  Travel- 
ling from  Nisibis  to  Jezirah,  he 
passed  a small  village,  which  bears 
the  name  of  BabecI,  standing  in  the 
plain  called  Sinjar  by  the  Arabian 
geographers.  Upon  the  supposition 
that  the  Sinjar  of  to-day  is  the  Shinar 
of  Genesis — which,  from  its  locality, 
is  highly  probable  — this  name  of 
Bnheel,  although  it  appears  to  apply 
only  to  a petty  group  of  hovels,  pre- 
senting not  a solitary  vestige  in  evi- 
dence of  any  former  greatness,  led 
Mr.  Fletcher  to  the  conclusion  that 
here  upon  this  spot  stood  that  mighty 
tower,  • whose  top  did  reach  unto 
heaven Assuming  the  plain  to  be  that 
of  Shinar,  the  position  of  this  village, 
within  a day's  journey  of  the  moun- 
tains, justifies  the  hypothesis.  This 
seems  to  he  the  sum  of  the  evidence 
on  that  side  ; on  the  other  it  is  purely 
speculative.  The  name  of  the  later 
Babel,  or  Babylon,  may  be  accounted 


* Nolet from  Nineveh,  and  TV-orett  in  Metopolamia,  Attyria,  and  Syria.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Fletcher.  2 vols.  Laindon  : Colburn.  1850. 
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for,  Mr.  Fletcher  thinks,  as  having 
been  adopted  by  the  emigrants  who 
colonized  Egypt  after  the  dispersion 
of  tongues,  and  who,  in  memory  of 
the  cause  of  their  exile,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  built  in  their  new 
country  another  city  of  the  same 
name.  He  further  helps  out  his 
argument  by  reference  to  the  fact 
mentioned  in  Genesis,  that  ‘ they  left 
off  to  build  the  city,’  adding,  that  all 
traditions  agree  in  affirming  that  the 
first  Babel  was  destroyed  by  a storm. 
The  case  is  not  made  much  clearer 
by  these  side-lights.  The  leaving 
off  building  applies  to  the  one  place 
as  properly  as  to  the  other ; and  the 
destruction  of  the  city  might  be  em- 
ployed with  equal  or  greater  force  in 
favour  of  the  modern  Babel,  since  the 
experience  of  all  history  shows  that 
when  one  great  city  was  destroyed  it 
was  usual  to  build  another  on  its  site. 

Interspersed  through  the  biblical 
and  historical  discussions  which  form 
the  staple  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  volumes 
are  some  sketches  of  eastern  life  and 
customs,  that  bring  out  in  its  true 
aspect  the  sleepy  and  stagnant  cha- 
racter of  the  people.  There  is  no 
passage  in  their  lazy  existence  more 
thoroughly  Oriental,  from  first  to 
last,  than  their  mode  of  travelling  by 
way  of  caravan.  Its  slow  pace  of 
about  three  miles  an  hour,  its 
wearisome  and  monotonous  tramp 
and  bum,  the  grim  desolation  all 
around,  and  that  silent  trust  in  Des- 
tiny which  puts  an  extinguisher  upon 
self-  exertion,  harmonize  fitly  with 
the  enervating  atmosphere,  and  the 
repose  of  a race  that  dreams  away  its 
energies  over  the  solacing  chibouque. 
The  only  variety  that  disturbs  the 
languid  and  oppressive  sameness  of 
the  road  is  when  your  dull  post-horse 
scrambles  over  a fragment  of  rock,  nr 
stumbles  into  a bog  or  quagmire — in- 
cidents of  frequent  recurrence  in  these 
dismal  plains,  and  which  Mr.  Fletcher 
thinks  may  have  suggested  those  pas- 
sages in  the  Psalms  where  a compari- 
son is  frequently  instituted  between 
the  troubles  of  a journey  and  the 
troubles  of  life.  To  an  European  these 
journeys  are  intolerable ; he  longs  to 
scamper  at  full  gallop  over  the  broad 
verdure,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing 
bis  way  or  falling  among  thieves — 
two  very  likely  contingencies ; but 
a native  makes  up  his  mind  to  the 
protracted  fatigtie  like  a philosopher. 


Nothing  can  exceed  the  solid  gravity 
with  which  a true  Oriental  supports  these 
inconveniences.  He  sits  in  his  high- 
jieaked  saddle  just  as  he  would  sit  in  his 
divan  at  home,  and  his  solace,  the  never- 
failing  pipe,  accompanies  him  in  a round 
leathern  case,  which  bangs  by  his  water- 
bottle  near  the  pommel  of  bis  saddle. 
If  the  way  is  dreary,  be  yawns  ; and  after 
two  or  three  exclamations  of  ‘ Yallah  ! ’ 
he  draws  from  his  girdle  a match,  if  be 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  that  luzury, 
and  having  filled  Lis  chibouque  from  the 
embroidered  pouch,  he  lights  the  tobacco, 
and  then  inhaling  the  smoke,  not  hur- 
riedly, but  in  a measured  and  dignified 
manner,  he  thinks  of  the  prophets  and 
saints  who  have  traversed  the  same  weary 
route  before  him. 

The  special  function  which  drew 
Mr.  Fletcher  to  the  East,  and  for 
which  he  waa  excellently  qualified 
by  his  attainments  and  his  toleration, 
threw  open  to  him  many  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  the  condition  of  the 
English  in  relation  to  the  means  they 
possess  or  cultivate  for  the  observance 
of  their  religion.  We  are  sorry  to 
say  that  the  result  is  not  creditable 
to  the  Christian  zeal  of  our  country- 
men. The  following  observations, 
unfortunately,  derive  additional  im- 
portance from  the  profession  of  the 
writer,  who  must  be  supposed  to 
have  committed  them  to  print  with 
no  slight  reluctance  : — 

It  seems  strange  when  we  reflect  that 
the  English,  who  pride  themselves  upon 
being  one  of  the  most  pious  nations  in 
the  world,  should  be  infinitely  behind 
every  other  in  providing  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  those  of  their  countrymen  who 
re.side  abroad.  One  can  scarcely  find 
two  Oriental  families  anywhere  without 
a priest  and  a church;  the  Romanist 
has  his  chapels  and  his  clergy  in  every 
inhabited  spot ; and  even  Mahommedans 
and  Pagans  rarely  live  long  in  any  foreign 
land  without  raising  a mosque  or  a tem- 
ple for  the  services  of  religion.  But  when 
the  English  do  provide  such  accommo- 
dations, they  are  generally  of  the  meanest 
and  most  inexpensive  description.  Some 
garret,  or  some  cheap  apartment  on  the 
second  floor,  situated,  as  a matter  of 
course,  in  the  filthiest  and  most  remote 
comer  of  the  town,  is  generally  pointed 
out  as  the  English  chapel.  Nor  is  it 
surprizing  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  natives  of  Great  Britain 
should  gain  the  credit  of  having  no  reli- 
gion. The  Italian  friar,  the  Greek  or 
hiyrian  priest,  who  resides  at  Aleppo,  sees 
a large  body  of  our  countrymen  living 
without  a church,  a clergyman,  or  any 
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OQttrard  mmufestation  of  their  religious 
faith  ; and  he  immediately  cornea  to  the 
uune  conclusion  that  every  other  reason- 
ing being  would,  namely,  that  the  Ingleez 
are/emuuoon,  or  infidels. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  and 
can  only  deplore,  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  But  all  the  world  ought 
to  be  advertized,  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  that  the  travelling  or  co- 
lonizing English  do  not  fairly  repre- 
sent the  national  character ; that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  consist  of  frag- 
ments loosened  by  unfavourable  cir- 
curostan^s  from  the  parent  society, 
and  drifting  off  into  hazardous  courses 
in  which  they  cast  away  their  respon- 
sibility to  their  country;  and  that, 
like  other  adventurers,  they  must  be 
left  to  take  upon  themselves  the  con- 
sequences of  their  conduct.  Of  all 
nations  within  the  girdle  of  civi- 
lization the  English  at  home,  in  then- 
own  institutions  and  foundations,  arc 
the  most  conspicuous  for  the  zeal 
with  which  they  secure  the  ample 
administration  of  religion,  and  for 
their  orderly  observance  of  its  duties. 
As  a people,  we  must  not  be  held 
accountable  for  the  negligence  or 
apathy  of  our  wandering  fellow- 
countrymen,  especially  those  who 
wander  into  the  East,  and  who 
might,  probably,  plead  the  influence 
of  surrounding  associations  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  sinking  into  moral  as  well 
ns  physical  lassitude. 

Let  us  change  the  scene.  This 
magic  lantern  of  travels  has  many 
slides,  and  a transition  from  the  fu- 
nereal landscapes  of  Assyria  to  the 
clattering  highways  of  the  United 
States,  where  human  activity  is  kept 
up  at  high-pressure  power,  will  not 
lie  unwelcoiue.  It  may  be  said  that 
we  have  had  books  enough  upon 
-\merica.  Hut  we  never  can  have 
too  manylxioks  upon  America,  pro- 
vided the  writers  of  them  possess  the 
faculty  of  keen  observation,  and  suf- 
ficient literary  skill  to  exhibit  the 
results  in  tolerable  English.  Ame- 
rica exists  in  a condition  of  perpetual 
motion — some  people  call  it  progress, 
which  may,  or  may  not  be,  the  right 
word  ; but,  without  stopping  to  ask 
whether  Cousin  Jonathan  accom- 
plishes any  positive  advance,  nobody 
will  deny  tnat  he  throws  out  un- 
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mistakeable  symptoms  of  what  may 
be  called,  to  use  a choice  phrase  of 
his  own,  a ‘rowdy’  vitality.  A 
people  addicted  to  such  alarming 
restlessness  must  continue  to  supply 
inexhaustible  materials  for  specula- 
tion as  long  as  they  continue  to  go 
a-head  in  that  frightful  manner. 
We  shall  never  be  tired  hearing  of 
their  singular  exploits  and  unpa- 
ralleled eccentricities ; and  until  they 
settle  down  into  a millennium — not 
to  be  hoped  for  any  time  this  side  of 
a thousand  years — of  settled  habits, 
rational  views,  and  distinct,  intelli- 
gible national  characteristics,  they 
will  always  be  new,  Strange,  and 
startling  to  us.  And  to  confess  the 
truth,  much  as  the  world  would  gain 
b^  the  sobering  down  of  the  Ame- 
ncan  temperament,  we  should  be 
loth  to  lose  the  fun  which  that 
happy  circumstance  would  extin- 
guisn.  Irish  humour  is  nearly  gone 
out  owing  to  a similar  cause,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  keep  up  the  American 
stock  as  long  as  we  can. 

We  must  be  understood  to  speak 
here  of  the  United  States  only  in 
their  social  aspect.  The  book  before 
us  does  not  invite  any  graver  con- 
siderations.* It  is  the  production  of 
a lady  who  visited  the  States  before, 
and  who  gives  us,  in  a series  of  fami- 
liar letters,  a hasty  survey  of  ex- 
ternal features.  She  travelled  too 
rapidly  to  mix  much  with  the  people, 
or  to  be  able  to  form  a safe  opinion 
of  the  working  of  their  institutions. 
In  a countiy  svhere  the  natives  brawl 
so  much  out  of  doors,  and  wear  their 
hearts  so  visibly  in  their  sleeves  for 
daws  to  peck  at,  these  surface  traits 
may  be  admitted  with  less  risk  than 
elsewhere.  So  much  of  the  actual 
life  of  America  is  transacted  in  public 
and  in  the  open  air,  that  he  who 
runs  may  read  the  most  strongly- 
marked  peculiarities  of  the  people. 
The  bar  of  the  hotel,  the  table  d’hote, 
the  huge  railway-carriage,  the  steam- 
boat, arc  the  obvious  vents  of  Ame- 
rican character;  and  the  quick- 
sighted  traveller  who  keeps  his  eyes 
about  him,  and  directs  his  intelligence 
to  a simple  transcript  of  what  he 
secs,  may  readily  ‘catch  the  living 
manners  as  they  rise.’ 

Mrs.  Houstoun’s  work  is  of  this 


* Heepero* ; or,  Trareb  in  the  West,  By  Mrs.  Houstoon,  author  of  Texas,  ami 
the  Guff  <if  MtjHeo,  2 vols.  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand.  1849. 
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class.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be 
profound ; it  does  not  affect  topics 
bejond  the  legitimate  province  or  an 
educated  woman,  and  never  falls  into 
the  error  of  drawing  general  infe* 
rences  from  particular  examples;  it 
is  sensible,  lively,  and  pleasant,  and 
so  candid  and  go^-  natured  that  the 
staunchest  Yankee,  who  hails  Co- 
lumbia %vith  a stave  of  the  grand 
anthem  every  morning  when  he  gets 
up,  will  find  very  little  in  it  to  put 
him  out  of  humour. 

Like  all  other  English  travellers 
in  America,  Mrs.  Houstoun  is  parti- 
cularly struck  by  the  liberties  taken 
with  the  vernacular  in  the  spoken 
language  of  the  country,  heightened 
in  effect  by  that  remarkable  nasal 
utterance,  which  fixes  attention  still 
more  forcibly  upon  evc^  departure 
from  the  original.  Particular  terms 
have  a particular  value  in  America 
altogether  different  from  the  value 
attached  to  them  in  England;  yet 
the  Americans  sincerely  l^licve  that 
they  speak  English  with  more  cor- 
rectness and  purity  than  the  English 
themselves.  Their  criticisms  upon 
our  English  are  infinitely  enter- 
taining. 

They  piqne  themselves  (says  Mrs. 
Houstoun)  on  their  power  of  ‘ guessing  ' 
the  name  of  the  very  county  in  England 
in  which  yon  had  the  misfortune  to  im- 
bibe what  Iheg  consider  your  peculiar 
incorrectness  in  speaking  your  mother 
tongue ; for  instance,  I was  once  in- 
formed by  an  ‘ officer's  lady  ’ that  she 
was  * sure  I was  London  raised  by  my 
talk.'  After  this,  when  I found  myself 
making  use  of  some  term,  or  form  of 
speech,  not  in  general  use  in  America,  1 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
present  were  of  course  finding  as  much 
fault  with  our  English  as  we  habitually 
do  with  theirs. 

Of  course  they  were  ; but  there  is 
this  slight  difference  in  the  cases, 
that  ire  form  the  standard  of  our 
own  laniraage,  and  are  alone  the 
judges  of  correctness  or  incorrccfncss 
in  the  use  of  it.  You  might  as  well 
go  to  the  llavannah  for  the  standard 
of  Spanish,  or  to  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  for  the  standard  of 
French,  as  to  America  for  the  stand- 
ard of  English.  The  question  docs 
not  admit  of  discussion.  England 
alone  is  the  depository  and  tribunal 
of  the  English  language ; and  where- 
ever  the  Americans  depart  from  the 
usage  of  this  country  they  are 


wrong.  It  is  a case  for  summary 
jurisdiction.  There  is  no  court  of 
appeal.  For  instance,  when  an 
American  lady  says  that  she  knows 
by  your  ‘talk  * that  you  arc  ‘ Ixmdon 
raised,'  we  arc  justified  in  reminding 
her  that  she  is  applying  to  a human 
being  a mode  ot  expression  which 
can  properly  be  applied  only  to  a 
vegetable.  Such  a phrase  would  be 
regarded  in  this  country  as  a vul- 
garity— in  America  it  is  the  custom, 
and  defended  on  that  ground.  Ail 
that  can  be  said  in  answer  to  such  a 
defence  is,  that  in  America  vulgar- 
ities have  passed  into  general  circu- 
lation. 'The  current  coin  of  the 
country  is  spurious. 

The  flowers  of  speech  that  are 
incidentally  scattered  through  Mrs. 
Iloustoun's  volumes  yield  some  curi- 
ous exemplifications  of  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  people.  These  are 
chiefly  railway  and  hotel  experiences, 
and  illustrate  the  spoken  language 
of  the  population  at  large  rather, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  the  higher  and 
fxitter-educated  classes.  As  an  ap- 
propriate induction  to  these  samples, 
we  will  start  in  a railway-car,  to 
which  we  arc  obliged  to  climb  up 
through  a door  behind  ; — 

There  might  be  assembled  in  this 
human  menagerie  about  sixty  people, 
gentlemen  and  ladiet  of  all  descriptions 
and  renditions  (for  the  distinctions  of 
first  and  second  - class  carriages  are  un- 
known here),  and  one  and  all  were 
arranged  on  small  horsehair  seats,  with 
wooden  backs,  each  capable  of  contain- 
ing two  very  small  people,  and  no  more. 
These  seats  were  placed,  to  use  a nauti- 
cal expression,  aihicart  thipt,  instead  of 
fore  and  aft,  and  every  two  people  turned 
their  backs  on  the  two  liehind,  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  carriage.  Through  the 
middle  (for  the  seats  extend  along  each 
of  the  bare  wooden  walls  of  the  caravan) 
is  a narrow  pathway,  through  which  every 
new  comer  walks  to  his  seat,  by  this 
means  (and  it  is  a trifling  advantage) 
avoiding  the  foot-treading,  gown-crush- 
ing, and  begging-pardon  process  towbich, 
under  different  arrangements,  unfor- 
tunate travellers  are  exposed.  At  the 
door-end  of  the  carriage  a small  placard 
was  pasted  on  to  the  woodwork,  and  on 
it  was  a notice  to  the  following  effect, — 
‘ Gentlemen  are  requested  neither  to 
smoke  or  spit  in  the  carriages.'  Below 
this  was  a piece  of  advice,  still  more 
characteristic  of  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  country : — ‘ Gentlemen  are  like- 
wise recommended  not  to  bang  their  legs 
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or  beadi  ont  of  the  windows  while  the 
ears  are  in  motion.’ 

In  a car  thus  labelled  with  omi- 
nous warnings  on  the  suliject  of 
decorum  and  good  behaviour,  we 
may  expect  to  be  enlivened  with 
such  scraps  of  dialogue  as  are  chro- 
nicled in  the  following  passage  : — 
The  carriage  was  as  crowded  as  usual, 
and  a long-haired,  thin-faced,  unkempt 
man,  who  sat  near  us,  having  premised 
that  he  ‘ ejrpecled  ’ we  were  ttrangert, 
entered  into  conversation.  ‘ Well,  sir,  I 
guess  you've  no  travelling  like  this  in  the 
old  country ; I do  expect  we've  a long 
chalk  afore  yon  in  steam,  anyhow.’ 
This  was  said  with  that  sort  of  ‘ Contra- 
dict me  if  you  nan,  but  I know  you  can't’ 
look,  which  speaks  more  eloquently  than 
words,  and  then  he  went  on  through  the 
usual  dictionary — ‘Goa-headl’  ‘Steam 
up!’  ‘Flash  of  lightning!’  &c.  &c. 
nearly  all  the  way  to  Utica.  We  in- 

?|uired  of  our  voluble  acquaintance,  be- 
ore  we  started,  whether  two  o’clock  was 
not  the  time  when  we  might  reasonably 
hope  to  arrive  at  our  journey’s  end. 
‘ Well,  I expect  that  is  about  the  calcu. 
lotion,’  was  his  oracular  reply,  and  with 
this  we  were  obliged  to  be  contented. 
But  at  this  moment  there  was  a banging 
of  doors,  a loud  cry  from  the  conductor 
of  ‘ All  aboard — go  a-head,’  and  we  sped 
away  to  Utica, 

We  have  another  specimen  in  an 
old  man,  who  appeared  to  be  labour- 
ing under  great  uneasiness  of  mind 
from  ignorance  of  the  locality,  lie 
wanted  to  stop  at  a place  called  Sy- 
racuse, and  was  in  constant  alarm 
lest  he  should  be  carried  somewhere 
else.  Railway  travelling  was  appa- 
rently new  to  him,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  movement  increased  his  con- 
sternation : — 

I could  see  that  he  was  quite  capable 
of  echoing  D.  Crockett's  remark,  when 
he  first  saw  a swiftly-passing  train,  ‘ Hell 
in  karneit,  by  Jupiter  ! ’ At  every  stop- 
page for  woo<l  bis  high-toned  nasal 
voice  was  heard  exclaiming,  ‘ Well  1 I 
guess  this  i*  Syractue ' (an  immense 
accent  on  the  final  syllable)  — ‘well,  I 
guess  this  is  Syractue  at  last ; I wonder 
where  these  tarnation  ’coons  are  going 
to  1’  No  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  this 
remark,  for  every  one  who  could  have 
given  him  a satisfactory  one  was  asleep. 
As  for  me,  greatly  as  1 commiserated 
his  situation,  1 could  do  nothing  towards 
relieving  bis  anxiety — my  state  of  igno- 
rance being  as  deplorable  as  his  own. 
After  a short  pause  he  began  again,  ‘ I 
say,  yon  eternal  nigger,’  addressing  a 
bl^  plan  wbq  was  standing  by  the  wM>' 
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dow,  ‘ I say,  you  eternal  nigger,  is  this 
Syracuse  f I tell  you  I’m  bound  to  go 
to  Syractue .'  I’ve  bought  an  everlasting 
lot  of  cattle,  and  I tell  you  I could  buy 
all  the  city,  I could.  Every  one  knows 
his  own  business  best,  and  I pretume  I 
know  mine.’  In  this  manner  he  went  on, 
whether  we  were  stationary  or  not,  till 
at  last,  in  utter  despair,  he  gave  his 
next  neighbour  a rousing  push  of  no 
gentle  kind,  and  called  out  in  his  very  ear, 

‘ Well,  sir,  I ask  you  once  more  if  this 
a'ant  Syracuse,  and  if  it  a’ant,  I wonder 
what,  under  Almighty  compass,  it  is  .’’ 

If  this  style  of  pbraseology  were 
merely  local,  if  it  were  peculiar  to 
the  Far  West,  or  to  some  distant 
outlying  districts  on  the  confines  of 
the  Union,  it  would  he  as  unfair  to 
cite  it  in  illustration  of  the  general 
population  as  if  we  were  to  select  a 
Vorkshireman  as  a sample  of  the 
bulk  of  the  English  people.  But 
Mrs.  Houstoun  has  only  just  left 
Boston,  the  Athens  of  America,  and 
she  is  travelling  by  the  general 
conveyance  of  the  country,  and 
wherever  she  goes,  or  wherever  she 
stop^  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
moving  masses,  she  hears  exactly  the 
same  forms  of  expression,  the  same 
exclamations,  and  the  same  tone  of 
voice,  united  with  pretty  much  the 
same  modes  of  breeding.  Dipping  a 
little  farther  into  the  book,  and  pene- 
trating the  comparative  repose  of  the 
talons,  where  a more  refined  turn  of 
conversation  may  be  anticipated,  we 
find  still  prevailing  much  the  same 
set  of  words  and  cast  of  sentences, 
contrasted  with  a certain  cultivation 
in  the  manner  of  the  speakers,  which 
only  makes  these  verbal  singularities 
grate  the  more  strangely  on  an  Eng- 
lish car.  If  we  are  to  look  for  go^ 
taste  in  the  matter  of  language  and 
utterance  anywhere  in  a country,  it 
is  amongst  tlbe  ladies — especially  the 
ladies  of  the  capital.  Upon  this 
point  hear  Mrs.  lloustoun  : — 

Some  New  York  families  had  pitted  up 
at  their  villas  at  Poughkeepaic,  and  other 
places  on  the  river,  and  were  returning  to 
the  city  for  ‘ the  season.’  Many  of  these 
were  diitiayu^  and  unexceptionable  in 
dress,  manners,  and  appearance  ; ladies 
of  whose  ladyhood  it  would  be  impossible 
to  doubt.  But  let  them  do  anything  but 
speak,  anything  but  drawl  forth  their 
words,  and  scream  out  their  surprise,  and 
say  ‘ What  I'  and  ‘ Ay  1’  and  ‘ Ha  aw  !’ 
in  a lengthened  tone,  of  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea. 
This  is  a great  pity,  for  the  Anaeiican 
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lidict  are  oftrai  agreeable,  and  almoit 
alwaji  well  read ; indeed,  I have  ever; 
reaaon  to  think  that  they  are  as  superior 
to  uf  in  general  knowledge  and  erudition 
aa  they  are  in  acuteness  of  observation. 
All  these  good  gifts,  however,  are  marred 
by  a want  of  softness  of  manner,  and  by 
a deficiency  of  those  ‘ good  gifts  which 
grace  a gentleieonian.*  The  * guessing  ’ 
and  ‘expecting*  are  also  by  no  meant 
confined  to  the  gentlemen,  and  the  fre- 
quent ate  of  these  favourite  verbs  would, 
in  my  opinion,  spoil  the  charm  of  any 
eonveraation. 

Mrs.  Houstonn  notices  the  same 
peculiarities  everywhere.  ‘ If  I could 
suninion  up  a wish  about  them,'  she 
says,  speaking  of  the  pretty  and  de- 
licate-looking, but  rather  gaudily 
dressed  ladies  she  meets  in  the  sa- 
loons of  the  hotels,  ‘ it  would  be, 
that  they  would  pitch  their  voices  in 
a lower  key,  and,  if  possible,  not 
speak  through  their  noses.  Why  is 
it  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
vast  continent,  the  nasal  twang  should 
invariably  prevail  ?'  It  would  be  as 
difficult  to  answer  that  question,  we 
apprehend,  as  to  ascertain  why  the 
American  ladies  carry  Parisian  nnery 
to  a height  of  ejttravagance  unknown 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  cost  of  every  article  of  dress  is 
nearly  treble  what  it  is  in  London  or 
Paris,  and  yet  these  ladies  dress  to 
an  excess  which  the  most  prodigal 
women  of  fashion  would  never  dream 
of  elsewhere.  Add  to  this  the  colours 
in  which  they  indulge,  and  the  use 
of  the  gaudiest  costumes  on  the 
meanest  occasions,  and  we  have  a 
tolerably  complete  picture  of  the 
outside  of  high  life  in  the  United 
States; — 

Such  feathers  as  I have  seen  in  Broad- 
way ! — pink,  blue,  and  red,  and  floating 
high  in  air  on  the  winds  of  a cold  No- 
vember day.  And  then  the  satin  gowns, 
of  light  and  conspicuous  colours,  and  the 
splendid  velvets  of  every  hue — and  all 
this  to  walk  in  one  of  the  dirtiest  streets 
ia  the  world  ; the  object  of  this  prome. 
nade  (always  excepting  the  primary  one, 
of  seeing  and  being  seen)  being,  in  all 
probability,  to  cheapen  groceries  in  a 
huckster’s  shop. 

This  is  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls 
walking  the  gutter  in  state. 

The  Americans  are  proverbially 
jealous  of  criticisms  upon  tbeir  breed- 
ing. They  are  uot  singular  in  this 
respect.  Every  nation  is  conscious 
of  Its  vulnerable  point,  and  eager  to 


protect  it.  While  they  resent,  how- 
ever, with  high  indignation,  all  such 
assaults  from  abroad,  it  appears  that 
they  are  by  no  means  slow  to  turn 
their  own  defects  and  absurdities 
into  ridicule  at  home.  We  had  a 
remarkable  proof  of  this  recently  in 
a preposterous  comedy,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, a coarse  farce  in  five  acts, 
call^  Faihioa,  which,  after  having 
made  the  tour  of  the  States,  was 
produced  at  one  of  our  London 
theatres.  This  piece  was  written  by 
an  American  actress,  and  professed 
to  give  a life-like  reflexion  of  fashion- 
able society  in  New  York  ; and  the 
truthfulness  of  the  transcript  was 
attested  by  the  enthusiastic  applause 
with  which  it  had  been  received  in 
America.  As  a work  of  art  it  was 
beneath  criticism ; but  as  a repre- 
sentation of  American  breeding, 
inted  by  a native  to  the  manntrt 
rn,  it  was  not  without  a certain 
curious  value.  The  commentaries  of 
Mrs  Trollope,  the  humorous  sketches 
of  Mr.  Dickens,  and  the  animadver- 
sions of  Hamilton,  Hall,  Mackay, 
and  all  other  writers  upon  the  social 
characteristics  of  America  heaped  up 
together,  would  fall  short  of  the 
humiliating  exposition  of  vulgarity, 
meanness,  ignorance,  and  low  affect- 
ation, laid  open  in  that  production, 
which  had  not  a solitary  claim  upon 
the  patience  of  the  audience  byond 
the  fidelity  of  its  portraiture.  Now 
if  the  Americans  admit  the  correct- 
ness of  so  degrading  a picture  of 
themselves,  coming  from  one  of 
themselves,  and,  above  all,  from  a 
hand  so  feeble  and  incompetent,  w hy 
should  they  betray  impatience  and 
irritation  at  the  honest,  and  certainly 
less  offensive,  criticisms  of  others  ? 

A great  people  should  never  be 
reluctant  to  allow  their  faults  and 
foibles  to  be  explored  by  intelligent 
observers,  and  would  better  consult 
their  true  dignity  by  profiting  all 
they  can  from  such  salutary  lessons. 
Sec  how  we  English  are  criticised 
fur  our  hauleur  and  reserve,  our 
frigidity  and  rcpulsivcness,  and  see 
with  wnat  good-humour  and  frank- 
ness we  go  voluntarily  into  the  con- 
fessional ourselves.  It  is  not  upon 
such  points — essential  as  they  are  to 
the  social  refinement  and  elevation 
of  a people — that  the  stability  of  a 
country  rests  ; and  that  country  can 
best  afford  to  be  lectured  upoit  its 
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manners,  that  stands  the  most  secure 
upon  the  solidity  of  its  institutions. 

From  the  Northern  States  to  the 
Western  Republics  of  America,  is 
only  a step  in  those  days ; but  it  is  a 
step  which  involves  as  striking  a 
change  as  a transition  from  the  com- 
mon atmosphere  to  hi.  Chaubert's 
oven,  or  from  a dull  dinner-table  to 
a masqued  ball.  Chili  and  Peru, 
with  their  picturesque  traditions, 
their  fanciful  costumes,  their  climate 
that  rains  nothing  but  sunshine,  and 
their  life  of  basking  idleness,  are  as 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  mate- 
rial features  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  gauds  of  the  playhouse  with 
the  monotonous  street  outside.  Mr. 
Byam,  wnth  whom  we  traversed 
Central  America  not  very  long  ago, 
has  been  four  years  ‘ knocking  about' 
this  country,  and  favours  us  with 
the  results  of  his  exix:rience  in  a 
volume  which  possesses  at  least  the 
advantage  of  being  compact  in  form 
and  matter,  and  of  containing  nothing 
but  the  fruits  of  his  own  personm 
observation.*  His  account  of  the 
interior  is  graphic  and  amusing,  and 
in  everything  that  relates  to  its 
.sporting  capabilities  may  be  impli- 
citly relied  upon.  Some  other  mat- 
ters are  not  treated  quite  so  carefully ; 
we  allude  especially  to  the  natural 
productions  of  the  soil,  which,  if 
former  travellers  have  not  exagger- 
ated the  riches  of  these  districts,  arc 
rather  underrated  by  Mr.  Byam.  Of 
the  mines  and  miners,  of  the  mode 
of  living  of  the  people,  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  machinery  of  travel- 
ling and  intercourse,  he  gives  us 
some  animated  sketches  which  confer 
value  and  novelty  upon  his  little 
work  ; but  the  chief  feature  of  inter- 
est is  comprized  in  the  chapter  whicli 
he  devotes  to  an  examination  of  that 
much-discussed  question — a water 
communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific. 

Two  routes  have  been  proposed 
(for  we  put  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec out  of  court  altogether) — from 
Chagres  to  Panama,  and  from  Port  St. 
Juan  through  the  lake  of  Nicaragua, 
and  on  by  the  river  to  the  Pacific. 
Mr.  Byam  pronounces  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  and  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  right. 
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The  importance  of  this  communi- 
cation to  us  is  obvious— it  would  save 
the  long  and  circuitous  voyage  round 
Cape  Horn,  and  open  a direct  passage 
to  Australia.  But  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  accomplishment  have 
hitherto  prevented  our  capitalists 
from  embarking  in  the  undertaking. 
These  difficulties  may  be  finally  re- 
solved into  two  items — cost  and 
labour.  The  cost  has  been  estimated 
at  an  amount  which  would  clearly 
render  the  project  unremunerativc 
as  a speculation ; while  an  adequate 
supply  of  labour,  supposing  a suffi- 
cient capital  subscript,  cannot  by 
any  means  be  relied  upon.  Free 
labour  could  not  be  procured.  Nei- 
ther Americans  nor  Europeans  could 
live  in  the  dismal  swamps  of  Nica- 
ragua, and  native  labour  is  too 
precarious  and  capricious  for  the 
constant  work  required.  In  this  exi- 
genej-,  Mr.  Byam  says,  that  the  only 
alternative  is  voluntary  laliour  from 
the  African  coast.  This  is  the  labour 
which  our  English  feelings  shrunk 
from  in  the  West  Indies;  and  we 
apprehend,  that  if  English  capital 
have  an  ascendancy  jp  the  proposed 
project,  our  aversion  to  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  will  operate 
equally  here. 

There  is  no  douht  that  one  day  or 
another  this  canal  will  be  cut  by 
somebody,  and  it  certainly  will  be 
our  own  fault  if  we  have  not  a share 
and  a supremacy  in  it.  A company, 
armed  with  a commission  from  the 
local  Government,  is  already  formed 
in  America  for  the  purpose  ; and  it 
is  most  desirable  that  the  enterprizc 
should  be  divided  with  England  and 
France.  The  experience  we  have 
had  of  the  value  of  such  concessions 
will,  of  course,  make  our  capitalists 
careful  how  they  mix  theniselvcs  up 
with  this  American  company ; but 
they  should  be  still  more  watchful 
of  the  danger  of  delay.  If  the  Ame- 
rican company  should  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  design  themselves,  thej’ 
>vill  cut  so  small  a canal  that  it 
will  be  accessible  only  to  their  own 
coasters,  to  the  exclusion  of  our 
large  East  India  and  Chinamen.  Mr. 
Byam's  remarks  upon  this  point  arc 
deserving  of  grave  consideration  : — 

It  ought  fully  to  be  understood  (he 


* Wanderings  in  some  of  the  Western  Republics  of  America.  By  George 
Byam.  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand.  1850. 
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observes)  by  all  parties  who  contribute  in 
any  way,  either  by  influence,  personal 
co-operation,  or  subscription  of  capital, 
to  a water  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  that  the  said 
communication  should  be  available  to  all 
nations ; not  only  with  regard  to  tlie 
right  of  passage,  but  with  respect  to  the 
size  and  depth  of  the  canal,  which  ought 
to  be  able  to  flout  a first-class  ship  .... 
With  a small  canal,  the  whole  of  the 
transit  trade  would  fall  into  the  bands  of 
the  Americans,  who  would  reap  the  profit 
sown  by  British  eapital,  as  they  are  now 
doing  in  Cuba. 

Looking  at  the  perplexities  which 
beset  this  question,  the  difficulty  of 
securing  the  rights  to  be  acquired  by 
such  a communication,  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  the  cost,  and  the  pre- 
cariousness attending  the  supply  of 
labour,  we  are  compelled  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  important  as  the 
project  is  admitted  to  l>e  on  all  hands, 
It  never  can  la;  etfectually  and  safely 
carried  out  by  mere  pnvatc  enter- 
pnze,  and  that  the  only  mode  of 
achieving  it  sticcessfully  would  be 
by  treaty  and  guarantee  amongst 
those  Governments  that  are  chiefly 
interested  in  its  accomplishment.  If 
we  understand  Mr.  Byam’s  view  cor- 
rectly, we  apprehend  he  is  of  the 
same  opinion. 

From  the  burning  plains  of  the 
western  republics,  we  turn  to  a scene 
of  another  complexion — the  eternal 
ice  of  the  Arctic  Regions.  We  arc 
not  quite  sure  that  the  diary  of  a 
voyage  in  search  of  the  missing  ex- 
i>edition  of  tSir  -Tolin  Franklin  can 
be  critically  cousidereil  a book  of 
travels ; but  few  works  of  adventure 
and  cxi)loration  will  be  tbund  to  ex- 
ceed in  thrilling  interest  the  modest 
little  volume  in  which  Mr.  Goodsir 
records  the  incidents  of  an  enterprize 
that  must  command  universal  sym- 
juttby  in  its  most  trivial  details.’  Mr. 
('loodsir  has  a brother  who  embarked 
with  Sir  .Tolin  Franklin ; and  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  some  tidings  of  his 
fate  induced  him  to  otfer  bis  pro- 
fessional services  to  the  master  of  a 
whaler  that  was  about  to  proceed  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  those  wintry 
shores  where  the  ships  are  supposed 
to  be  lucked  up.  lie  started  on  the 


17th  March,  1849,  and  about  the 
middle  of  June  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  ice  of  Baffin's  Bay.  Early  in 
July  they  rounded  Cape  York,  and 
here,  upon  a brilliant  day,  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  sail  put  an  iceberg, 
the  description  of  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the 
book : — 

It  was  of  immense  size.  The  south 
side,  on  which  we  advanced  towards  it, 
was  almost  perpendicular,  as  if  a recent 
split  liad  taken  place ; but  on  rounding 
the  comer,  and  coming  abreast  of  the 
west  side,  which  we  did  almost  within 
arm’s  length,  we  found  it  to  be  wrought 
into  ledges, — ledge  ui>on  ledge,  each  fes- 
tooned with  a fringe  of  crystal  icicles, 
which  here  and  there  reaching  the  ledge 
beneath,  formed  eolumns  slender  as  those 
of  a Saracenic  mosque  ; within  them  ran 
a gallery  green  as  emerald.  Two  or 
three  cascades  were  tumbling  from  ledge 
to  ledge,  and  fell  with  a soft  jjlash  into 
the  water  beneath,  sending  the  )>earl-likc 
bubbles  dancing  from  tlicm  over  the 
smooth  surface.  Alt  were  glancing  and 
glittering  beneath  a bright  sun  ; and  if  I 
had  had  it  in  my  power,  I could  have 
stood  for  hours  to  gaze  at  it.  Passing 
the  corner,  the  south  side  was  seen  to  be 
cut  into  two  deep  little  bays  with  sloping 
shores,  a long  point  running  ont  be- 
tween them.  The  lowest  ledge  of  the 
west  side  rounded  the  comer  and  in- 
clined down  towards  the  nearest  bay,  if 
so  it  may  be  called,  and  ending  in  a 
broad  platfomi.  T/iis  Utile  hay  teemed 
to  tnug,  and  lay  to  beautifully  to  the 
tmi,  that,  unnatural  at  it  nuiy  appear, 
one  could  not  help  fancylny  it  at  a Jit 
tile  for  a pretty  cottage. 

On  tbe  8th  July  the  whaler  ran 
j)ast  the  luotttli  of  Lancaster  Sound, 
where  they  saw  quantities  of  ice, 
but  were  at  too  great  a distance  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Sound  was 
frozen  acros.s.  Reaching  Fond’s  Bay, 
which  seems  to  be  the  grand  field 
for  the  activity  of  the  harpooners, 
all  wa.s  astir  on  board  tbe  little 
vessel  for  a run  of  whales.  At  this 
point  Mr.  Goodsir  was  anxious  to 
obtain  an  Esquimaux  guide  to  Navy 
Board  Inlet,— an  undertaking  whicn 
might  have  been  easily  accomplished, 
but  which,  as  the  event  turned  out, 
would  have  been  useless,  as  they 
afterwards  visited  Navy  Board  Inlet, 
and  could  find  no  traces  of  the  ex- 


* An  Arctic  Voyage  to  Be^n^t  Bay  and  Lancatter  Sound,  in  Search  gfPriendt 
with  Sir  John  Franklin.  By  Robert  Austmthcr  Goodsir,  late  President  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  J.  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster  Row.  1850. 
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petition.  A ^ide  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, and  toe  prmect  was  given 
up.  The  account  of  the  whale  fish- 
ery is  interesting,  but  hardly  more 
to  than  the  delineation  of  the  sensa- 
tions a landsman  experiences  upon 
being  shut  up  in  the  greasy  timbers 
of  a whaler  for  months,  with  the 
shore  apparently  close  at  hand,  al- 
though many  miles  off,  without  being 
able  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  landing. 

On  the  1st  August  they  heard  of 
the  Esquimaux  report  which  pro- 
duced such  an  effect  in  England.  Mr. 
Goodsir  noted  it  down  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Parker,  who  came  on  board 
to  breakfast,  and  gave  them  the 
cheering  intelligence.  If  it  were 
true.  Sir  John  Franklin  was  at  that 
moment  lying  at  Whaler  Point.  Mr. 
Goodsir  doubted  the  truth  of  the 
report,  but  nevertheless  could  not 
restrain  his  hopes  when  the  whaler 
set  her  sails,  and  was  fairly'  under 
way  for  Lancaster  Sound.  This  is 
the  point  of  the  narrative  at  which 
the  interest  rises  to  a height  of  pain- 
ful suspense : — 

Throughout  the  night  a strong  and 
favourable  breeze  continued  to  carry  ns 
rapidly  into  the  Sound,  the  weather  still 
keeping  clear  and  delightful.  A keen 
and  anxious  look-out  was  kept  by  all 
those  on  deck,  for  the  slightest  trace 
which  might  have  been  left  by  either  of 
the  expeditions.  ...  A long  point  of  ice 
stretched  out  a-head.  I was  standing  at 
the  foreeastlc,  examining  with  a telescope 
every  part  of  the  shore  with  an  anxious 
eye,  when,  with  a thrill  of  joy,  I recog- 
nized a flag-post  and  ensign.  I gazed 
earnestly  at  it ; there  eould  he  no  mis- 
take ; I could  almost  make  out  the  wav- 
ing of  the  flag.  Without  saying  a word 
I put  the  gla.ss  into  the  hands  of  a man 
who  was  standing  near  me,  and  told  him 
to  look  at  the  point  a-head.  He  did 
so,  and,  with  a start,  immediately  ex- 
claimed that  he  saw  a signal  flying. 
Delighted  and  overjoyed  I snatched  the 
glass  from  his  bands,  and  again  applied 
it  to  my  eyes.  In  an  instant  I saw  the 
wished-for  signal,  but  for  an  instant 
only — it  faded,  and  again  appeared,  but 
now  distorted  into  a broken  and  disjointed 
column,  now  into  an  upturned  and  in- 
verted pyramid.  The  refraetion  had 
caused  a hummocky  piece  of  ice  to  as- 
sume these  forms.  I need  not  attempt 
to  explain  the  sudden  elevation  1 expe- 
rienced at  this  moment,  still  leu  the 
worse  depression  1 bad  to  undergo  when 


I found  my  fond  hopes  now  dashed 
aside. 

On  they  went  through  the  Sound 
as  long  as  the  state  of  the  sea  would 
permit,  but  heavy  masses  of  ice  be- 
gan to  break  under  their  lee ; and  as 
the  master  of  the  whaler  was  not 
authorized  to  prosecute  the  search, 
nor  justided  in  persevering  in  those 
dangerous  waters  after  it  had  become 
impossible  to  continue  the  fishing  in 
that  direction,  they  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  inquiry,  and  retrace 
their  way  out  of  the  Sound. 

A map  is  attached  to  this  book, 
which  will  be  found  useful  to  the 
reader ; but  we  must  suggest,  that 
the  value  of  such  maps  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  they  exhibited 
the  names  of  all  places,  or,  at  least, 
all  the  principal  points  touched  upon 
in  the  narrative.  The  map,  in  this 
instance,  is  not  as  full  or  explana- 
tory as  could  have  been  wished. 

One  book  more,  and  we  dismiss 
our  batch  of  travellers  to  that  shelf 
from  which  no  traveller  returns.  A 
pedestrian  tour  through  Norway 
turns  up  so  many  features  of  no- 
velty, and  is  so  crowded  with  per- 
sonal adventures,  that  we  should  do 
an  injustice  to  Mr.  Forester’s  able 
and  attractive  volume,  if  we  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  it  in  detail.* 
'i1ie  reader  may  be  advised  to  go  at 
once  to  the  work  it.«elf  for  a com- 
plete and  minute  picture  of  Nor- 
wegian scenery  and  life  in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts hitherto  unexplored  hy  visit- 
ors ; all  we  can  do  with  s<i  elaborate 
a narrative  is  to  point  its  general 
character. 

Mr.  F orestcr  landed  on  the  south- 
ern coast,  and  made  at  once  fur  the 
central  districts  of  the  kingdom, 
having  no  very  defined  plan  in  view 
beyond  the  intention  of  reaehing, 
as  opportunity  might  offer,  certain 
well-known  points.  In  this  way, 
a.ssured  of  kindness  and  hospitality 
from  the  honest  and  primitive  popu- 
lation, and  properly  equipped  for  the 
journey,  he  penetrated  forest  and 
valley,  passing  through  many  solitary 
and  dreary  scenes  and  undergoing  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  toil  and 
danger.  The  course  of  these  travels 


* Norway  in  1348  and  1849.  By  Thomas  Forester,  Esq.  London ; Long- 
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afoot  baa  the  air  of  a highly  romantic 
adventure.  Unlike  any  other  coun- 
try to  which  tourista  reaort  to  while 
away  a few  weeka  of  leisure,  Norway 
baa  few  resting -places  where  you 
can  take  your  ease  at  your  inn,  once 
you  get  out  of  the  towns,  and  find 
yourself  literally  working  your  pas- 
sage through  wildernesses  of  trees 
and  savage  defiles  in  the  mountains. 
It  appears  that  the  geography  of 
Norway  has  not  yet  been  fully  ex- 
plored, and  that  there  are  many  un- 
frequented tracts  which  have  never 
been  trodden  by  strangers,  and 
where  the  sublime  scenery  and  an- 
cient manners  of  the  people  would 
amply  reward  the  curiosity  of  travel- 
lers. The  structure,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  country  is  singular,  and  is  clearly 
laid  down  on  an  excellent  map  drawn 
up  expressly  for  this  work  from  per- 
sonal observations.  The  coasts  are 
deeply  indented  by  fjords,  and  the 
central  area  discloses  a net-work  of 
rivers  and  lakes  springing  from  the 
mountain  ranges  that  bound  its  cir- 
cumference. The  great  depth  of  the 
numerous  valleys  that  intersect  the 
interior  may  be  estimated  from  the 
vast  proportion  of  high  land,  at  a 
level  of  3300  feet  above  the  sea,  run- 
ning through  the  country,  the  central 
chain  of  which  is  indicated  on  the 
map.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
scenery  is  wild  to  sublimity,  and  al.- 
tbough  the  toil  is  arduous  by  which 
alone  j’ou  are  cnsbled  to  pierce  these 
remote  and  difficult  fastnesses,  the 
wonder  and  delight  they  inspire  more 
than  recompense  the  traveller  for 
the  fatigue  by  which  he  purchases 
his  enjoyment.  But  it  is  only  right 
to  say  that  people  of  delicate  nerves, 
who  look  for  luxury,  and  cannot,  at 
least,  dispense  with  comfort  in  tra- 
velling, nave  no  business  to  go  to 
Norway.  They  had  much  better 
stay  at  home  and  read  Mr.  Forester’s 
book.  The  ‘ accommodations ' are  of 
the  rudest  kind,  and  sometimes  there 
arc  none.  When  you  are  lucky 
enough,  after  being  soaked  all  day 
in  the  rain,  to  find  shelter  in  a pea- 
sant's hut,  you  must  consider  your- 
self very  fortunate  to  get  an  airing 
of  a log  fire,  and  to  be  sumptuously 
served  with  a bowl  of  milk  and  blad- 
hrod.  For  days  and  days,  probably, 
you  will  get  nothing  else,  unless  your 
simple  and  nutritious  diet  be  happily 
varied  by  sundry  preparations  of 


meal.  Such  are  the  chief  articles  of 
consumption  in  the  interior,  and  Mr. 
Forester  assures  us  that  he  found 
them  quite  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  strength  under  great 
fatigue,  and  that  he  even  gained  from 
them  a tone  of  health  and  spirits 
which  stronger  and  more  factitious 
beverages  and  viands  would  have 
failed  to  import. 

It  is  evident  from  Mr.  Forester’s 
testimony  that  the  hospitable  and 
cordial  character  of  the  Norwegians 
has  not  been  overrated.  They  are 
the  only  people  within  reach  of  a 
summer  tour  upon  whose  bounty  and 
good  will  a traveller  may  throw 
himself  with  perfect  confidence.  This 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  their 
strict  preservation  of  their  old  modes 
and  customs,  and  in  part  to  their 
exemption  from  the  corrupting  visits 
of  strangers.  The  vices  of  a high 
civilization  have  not  yet  reached 
them ; and  if  their  fare  is  homely, 
you  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  it  is  given  with  a hearty  wel- 
come, and  without  the  slightest  design 
upon  your  pocket. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this 
glance  at  the  difficulties  of  Norwe- 
gian travel,  that  the  country  does  not 
yield,  in  itsmorc  cultivated  and  popu- 
lated parts,  the  usual  facilities  for 
moving  from  place  to  place,  and  en- 
joying accustomed  indulgences  at  the 
end  of  the  day’s  journey.  There  are 
high-roads  and  post-carriages  in  Nor- 
way just  as  there  are  elsewhere — but, 
as  Mr.  Forester  observes,  it  is  not 
on  post-roads  and  at  post-stations 
that  the  real  character  of  any  coun- 
try and  its  people  can  be  learned, 
much  less  such  a country  as  Norway. 
As  an  exampleof  the  style  and  means 
of  travelling  at  your  ease,  take  the 
main  post-road  from  Bergen  to  Chris- 
tiana, a distance  of  340  Knglish  miles, 
which  is  usually  accomplished  in 
seven  or  eight  days.  The  whole  ser- 
vice is  regulated  under  the  authority 
of  Government,  and  is  conducted  on 
an  admirable  system.  There  arc  cer- 
tain stations  at  which  relays  of  horses 
can  be  procured,  and  the  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  compelled  to 
furnish,  on  the  summons  of  the  post- 
master, such  horses  as  the  traveller 
may  require.  The  charges  are  fixed 
by  a tariff,  and  delays  are  averted  by 
a train  of  messengers  sent  forward 
from  one  station  to  another  through- 
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oat  the  whole  line  of  journey,  to  see 
that  the  horses  are  duly  provided. 
We  certainly  know  no  country  in 
Europe  where  the  posting  system  is 
managed  so  well,  and  the  whole  ex- 
pense for  a single  traveller  does  not 
exceed  twopence-halfpenny  per  Eng- 
lish mile.  But  punctuality  is  essen- 
tial on  both  sides.  Tickets  are  filled 
up  with  the  day  and  hour,  and  the 
number  of  horses  required  at  each 
station ; and  as  all  this  is  regulated 
in  advance  it  must  be  adhered  to 
accurately,  or  otherwise  the  whole 
tnacbineiw  will  be  thrown  out  of 
order.  This  is  no  great  penalty  aBer 
all,  as  the  time  he  may  choose  to 
allot  to  his  journey  is  entirely  at  the 
traveller’s  own  option  in  the  first 
instance.  Mr.  Forester  pronounces 
a panegyric  upon  the  w’orking  of  the 
system. 

Wonderful  (Up  says)  is  the  jireeisioii 
with  which  the  whole  aen  icc  is  performed, 
considering  that  the  post-horses  are  oiit- 
hing,  and  are  often  bespoke  for  some 
days  before ; still  there  is  no  nejjleet  or 
irregularity.  Not  only  iu  this  journey, 
but  during  the  whole  of  our  travels  by 
|K)st  in  Norw’ay,  the  joint  sum  of  which 
amounted  to  upwai^s  of  500  miles, 
neither  iny  friend  nor  myself  were  e\er 
compelled  (except  on  one  occasion)  to 
take  the  same  horse  an  additional  stage 
for  default  of  being  supplied  with  a fresh 
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one.  Nor  do  I recollect  being  delayed 
for  live  minutes  at  any  post-house.  As 
we  drove  up  to  the  station,  there  was  the 
relay  waiting  our  arrival. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  the  forbud, 
or  post-service,  that  Norway  is  to  be 
seen  in  its  true  characteristics. 

The  forhud  may  be  often  used  with 
advantage  in  reaching  distant  points, 
from  which  it  is  advisable  to  diverge  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  in  detail  the 
most  interesting  features  of  a particular 
district ; but  the  secluded  did,  the  pri- 
meval forest,  the  wild  passes  of  mountain 
ranges,  the  upland  farm,  the  hunter’s 
lodge,  and  the  sieter  dairy,  can  only  be 
reached  by  ‘ rambles  ’ on  foot.  Slow, 
and  often  toilsome,  must  be  the  progress, 
but  bow  richly  is  the  toil  repaid. 

How  richly  may  be  better  seen  iu 
this  book  than  in  any  other  work  of 
its  class  oil  Norway  with  which  we 
arc  acquainted.  The  ]>olitical  insti- 
tutions are  more  largely  treated  by 
Mr.  I.<aing,  and  it  is  curious  cnougii 
to  note,  PH  passant,  that,  although 
Mr.  Forester  looks  at  them  from  a 
different  point  of  sight,  he  arrives  at 
much  the  same  conclusions ; but, 
waving  politics,  for  a picturesque 
and  minute  account  of  the  scenic 
features  of  the  country,  and  the 
actual  habits  and  in-door  life  of  the 
lieoplc,  we  commend  this  book  to  the 
special  attention  of  the  reader. 


ENGLISH  IIE.KAMETERS. 

BV  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANVOR. 


ASKEST  thou  if  in  iny  youth  I have  mounted,  as  othci-s  have  mounted. 
Galloping  Hexameter,  Pentameter  cautcriug  after, 

Engli-h  by  dam  and  by  sire  ; bit,  bridle,  and  saddlery,  English  ; 

F.nglisli  the  girths  and  the  shoes  ; all  English  from  snaffle  to  crupper ; 
Everything  English  around,  excepting  the  tune  of  the  jockey  ? 

Latin  and  Greek,  it  is  true,  I have  often  attach’d  to  ray  phaeton 
Early  in  life,  and  sometimes  have  1 ordered  them  out  m its  evening. 

Dusting  the  linings,  and  pleas’d  to  have  found  them  unworn  and  untamisht. 
Idle ! but  Idleness  looks  never  better  than  close  upon  sunset. 

Seldom  my  goosequill,  of  goose  from  Germany,  fatteil  in  England, 
(I'rolicksome  though  I have  been)  have  I tried  on  Hexameter,  knowing 
Latin  and  Greek  arc  alone  its  languages.  We  have  a measure 
Fashion’d  by  Milton’s  own  hand,  a fuller,  a deeper,  a louder. 

Germans  may  flounder  at  will  over  consonant,  vowel,  and  liquid, 

Liquid  and  vowel  but  one  to  a dozen  of  consonants,  ending 
Each  with  a verb  at  the  tail,  tail  heavy  as  African  ram’s  tail. 

Spenser  and  Shakspearc  had  each  hb  own  harmony  ; each  an  enchanter 
Wanting  no  aid  from  without.  Cheep  Chase  had  delighted  their  fathers. 
Though  of  a different  strain  from  the  song  on  the  Wrath  of  Achilles. 
Southey  was  fain  to  pour  forth  his  exuberant  stream  over  regions 
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Near  and  remote ; his  command  was  absolute ; every  subject, 

Little  or  great,  he  controll’d ; in  language,  variety,  fancy, 

Bichcr  than  all  his  compeers,  and  wanton  but  once  in  dominion  ; 

'Twas  when  he  left  the  full  well  that  for  ages  bad  run  by  his  homestead. 
Pushing  the  brambles  aside  which  encumber'd  another  up  higher, 
lotting  his  bucket  go  down,  and  hearing  it  bump  in  descending. 

Grating  against  the  loose  stones  'til  it  came  but  naif-full  from  the  bottom. 
Others  abstain'd  from  the  task.  Scott  wander'd  at  large  over  Scotland ; 
Beckless  of  Roman  and  Greek,  he  ebaunted  the  Lay  of  the  Minstrel 
Better  than  ever  before  any  minstrel  in  chamber  had  chaunted. 

Never  on  mountain  or  wild  hath  echo  so  cheerfully  sounded, 

Never  did  monarch  bestow  such  glorious  meeds  upon  knighthood. 

Never  had  monarch  the  power,  liberality,  justice,  discretion. 

Byron  liked  new-papered  rooms,  and  pull'd  down  old  wainscoat  of  cedar ; 
Bright-color'd  prints  he  preferr'd  to  the  graver  cartoons  of  a Raphael, 

Sailor  and  Turk  (with  a sack),  to  Eginatc  and  Parthenon  marbles. 

Splendid  the  palace  he  rais'd  — the  gin-palace  in  Poesy's  purlieus; 

Soil  the  divan  on  the  sides,  with  spittoons  for  the  qualmish  and  queesy. 
Wordsworth,  well  pleas'd  with  himself,  cared  little  for  modem  or  ancient. 
His  was  the  moor  and  the  tarn,  the  recess  in  the  mountain,  the  woodland 
Scatter'd  with  trees  far  and  wide,  trees  never  too  solemn  or  lofty. 

Never  entangled  with  plants  overrunning  the  villager's  foot-path. 

Equable  was  he  and  plain,  but  wandering  a little  in  wisdom. 

Sometimes  ^ing  from  blood  and  sometimes  pouring  it  freely. 

Tet  he  was  English  at  heart.  If  his  words  were  too  many ; if  Fancy's 
Furniture  lookt  rather  scant  in  a whitewasht  homely  apartment ; 

If  in  his  rural  designs  there  is  sameness  and  tameness ; if  often 
Feebleness  is  there  for  breadth  ; if  his  pencil  wants  rounding  and  pointing ; 
Few  of  this  age  or  the  last  stand  out  on  the  like  elevation. 

There  is  a sheepfold  he  rais'd  which  my  memory  loves  to  revisit. 

Sheepfold  whose  wall  shall  endure  when  there  is  not  a stone  of  the  palace. 
Still  there  are  walking  on  earth  many  poets  whom  ages  hereafter 
Will  be  more  willing  to  praise  than  they  are  to  praise  one  another  : 

Some  do  I know,  but  I fear,  as  is  meet,  to  recount  or  report  them. 

For,  be  whatever  the  name  that  is  foremost,  the  next  will  run  over. 
Trampling  and  rolling  in  dust  his  excellent  friend  the  precursor. 

Peace  be  with  all ! but  afar  be  ambition  to  follow  the  Roman, 

Led  by  the  German  uncomb'd,  and  jigging  in  dactyl  and  spondee. 
Lumbering  shapeless  jackboots  which  nothing  can  polish  or  supple. 

Much  as  old  metres  delight  me,  'tis  only  where  first  they  were  nurtured. 

In  their  own  clime,  their  own  speech  : than  pamper  them  here  I would  rather 
Tie  up  my  Pegasus  tight  to  the  scanty-fed  rack  of  a sonnet. 


THE  WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 


WITHIN  a quarter  of  a mile's 
ride  of  the  metropolis  is  situ- 
ated a famous  forest,  which  might 
be  called  No-man’s  land.  There  the 
neighbouring  shepherds  follow  their 
flocks  in  pastoral  security,  the  swine- 
herd drives  his  grunting  charge 
where  they  may  leisurely  devour 
the  plentiful  mast,  the  axe  of  woods- 
men rings  upon  the  unguarded 
timber,  and  the  hunter  pursues  the 
deer  unchallenged  and  at  ease.  Those 
who  dwell  upon  the  borders  of  the 
forest,  ‘ like  fringe  upon  a petticoat,' 
advance  slowly  but  steadily  upon  it 
vox.  X1.U.  no.  ccxLvii. 


without  let  or  hindrance,  and  swal- 
low up  the  ground,  as  they  would 
the  wild  prairie-land  of  Illinois ; the 
squatter  runs  up  his  cabin  in  se- 
curity, and  cultivates  his  surrepti- 
tious potato  patch  within  sight  of 
St.  Paul’s. 

‘ Where  is  this  wonderful  forest?’ 
exclaims  our  reader,  with  mingled 
inciedulity  and  astonishment;  ‘one 
would  think  you  were  reading  a page 
out  of  the  Arabian  Nights  instead  of 
gravely  discoursing  of  the  environs 
of  London,  where  there  are  less  un- 
claimed feet  of  ground  than  there 
r 
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arc  unclaimed  diridcnda  at  the  Bank, 
and  where  it  is  good  for  a month  on 
the  treadmill,  and  bread- and- water, 
to  trespass  on  a pathway,  or  to  cut  a 
sapling.' 

‘ We  dream  no  dreams  of  opium 
boon,  tell  no  nursery  tales  to  child- 
ren, but  speak  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness.  .Tump  with  us,  un- 
believer, into  a Chigwell-biiss,  step 
out  at  Forest-gate,  and  then  biebold 
the  promised  land !’ 

‘ Why,  surely,  this  is  Fpping  Fo- 
rest, the  strictly-preserved  property 
of  the  Crown ! What  nonsense  you 
are  talking!  Only  put  a S|>ade  in 
the  ground,  and  see  what  the  ‘ Woods 
and  Forests'  will  say.' 

Just  bear  with  us,  impatient 
friend,  whilst  we  turn  over  with  you 
the  pages  of  a few  blue-books,  and 
there  we  shall  see  how  the  Crown 
manages  to  preserve  its  property. 

Of  all  the  blue-books  since  that 
celebrated  one  on  drunkenness,  none 
have  appeared  of  late  years  more 
curious  than  the  Reports  of  1848-49, 
on  the  condition  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests, — none  certainly  have  opened 
up  such  a mass  ofeorruptiun,  neglect, 
and  folly  in  so  picture.sque  a form. 
A Report  of  a thousand  pages  folio, 
such  as  the  one  we  treat  of,  becomes 
bearable  when  it  takes  us  into  the 
depths  of  forests,  where  the  shadows 
of  centuries  sleep  under  the  enor- 
mous oaks,  where  we  see  the  troops 
of  deer  glancing  through  the  sylvan 
glades,  and  where  the  old  forest 
laws,  regardless  of  this  railroad  age, 
still  linger  and  rule,  as  when  Rosa- 
lind marched  fearfully  searching 
alkr  her  lover  in  blissful  Ardennes. 
Even  roguery  puts  on  an  air  of  re- 
spectability when  committed  among 
the  vert  and  venison.  Robin  Hood 
was  a common  robber  and  highway- 
man, but  the  free  air  of  merry  Sher- 
wood took  all  vulgarity  from  his 
crimes ; and  the  imaginative  mind 
would  revolt  from  picturing  him 
punished  by  being  forced  to  wear 
one  leg  yellow  and  the  other  blue, 
and  to  have  his  brown  locks  cropped 
by  the  aid  of  a vulgar  basin.  Even 
so  it  is  with  the  frauds  of  the  free- 
booters of  which  this  Report  treats. 
Even  in  these  days  we  find  out  that 
there  are  Adam  wlls  and  Clyms  of 
the  Clough,  who  are  too  many  for 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Wo^s  as 
they  were  of  old  fur  the  Sheriff  of 
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Carlisle.  What  old  authority  could 
not  accomplish,  however,  parliament, 
driven  on  by  public  opinion,  will 
surely  bring  about;  and  Lord  Dun- 
can and  bis  Committee  of  Inquiry 
will,  without  doubt,  banish  such  a 
system  as  that  which  prevails,  and 
which  has  reduced  a property  of  old 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  Kings  to  the 
condition  ofnn  Irish  bankrupt  estate. 

The  landed  property  of  the  Crown 
at  present  vested  in  the  Commis- 
siouers  of  Woods  and  Forests  con- 
sists of  the  following  rather  ex- 
tensive ‘lots:'  — Waltham  Forest 
(which  includes  Epping  and  Hain- 
halt),  in  Essex ; New  Forest,  Park- 
hurst,  Alice  Holt,  Woolmer,  and 
Here  Forests,  all  in  Hampshire; 
Dean  Forest  and  High  Meadow 
Woods, in  Gloucestershire;  Whittle- 
wood  and  Salcey  Forests,  in  North- 
amptonshire ; Delamere  Forest,  in 
Chester;  Whychwood,  in  Oxford- 
shire; Lanercost  Priory  Woods,  in 
Oxfordshire ; Chipwell  Woods,  in 
Durham ; and  Eltham  Woods,  in 
Kent ; containing  in  the  whole  up- 
wards of  47,000  acres  of  timberra 
land,  and  108,000  of  waste  and  pas- 
turage, individuals  having  large  in- 
terests in  the  latter,  which  are 
growing  larger  every  year  by  r«»on 
of  the  Crown's  neglect.  Of  these 
forests  three  have  never  been  dis- 
afforested, and  still  continue  under 
the  old  laws  and  regulations ; others, 
such  as  Epping,  nave  their  own 
courts;  but  the  smaller  woodlands 
are  managed  as  other  private  pro- 
perty of  the  same  nature.  The 
officers  who  have  charge  of  the  larger 
forests  rejoice  in  titles  that  must 
have  deseendetl  from  the  days  of 
Rufus,  — hereditary  lord  - rangers, 
verderers,  groom  - keepers,  agistors, 
bow-hearers,  regarders,  &c.  One 
wonders  whether  they  wear  simple 
coats  and  bats  like  other  people,  or 
whether  they  be  dressed  in  green 
kirtlcs,  like  the  foresters  we  some- 
times see  upon  the  stage.  We  might 
let  this  strange  muster  go,  however, 
with  passing  wonderment,  were  it 
only  for  its  antique  air,  but  when  we 
find  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
appointed,  and  the  conflicting  in- 
terests represented  by  many  who 
compose  it,  are  among  the  chief 
causes  of  all  the  confusion  and  pecu- 
lation which  has  taken  place,  a deeper 
scrutiny  is  imperatively  called  for. 
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At  tbe  present  moment  this  motley 
executive  is  appcunted  by  half-a- 
doxen  different  autboritiee.  The 
rangenhip  is  held,  in  nearly  every 
case,  by  letters- patent,  and  is  here- 
ditary. Deputy-surveyors  (tbe  really 
working-men),  whose  duty  it  is  to 
take  charge  of  the  timber,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests ; the  rerderers 
and  regarders  are  elected  by  the 
freeholders  of  tbe  county,  and  take 
charge  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
and  commoners.  These  officers  ap- 
point tbe  different  functionaries  un- 
der them,  such  as  woodmen,  grooin- 
keepera,  &c.  The  real  conservators 
of  the  forests,  as  far  as  intention  goes, 
however,  are  tbe  verderers,  who  are 
judges  of  the  forest  courts,  and  pos- 
sess the  power  of  adjudicating  upon 
all  minor  offences ; whilst  a certain 
functionary,  called  the  Chief-justice 
in  £yre,  who  has  rested  from  bis 
labours  for  the  last  forty  years,  is 
supposed  to  bold  his  courts  every 
three  years,  and  to  give  judgment 
upon  tbe  more  serious  ofl'ences  re- 
ferred from  tbe  lower  tribunals.  The 
appointment  of  verdcrer  is  at  present 
considered  purely  in  a political  light ; 
it  is  generally  a step  towards  the 
representation  of  the  county,  and  the 
person  who  holds  it  is  always  one  of 
tbe  landed  gentry,  and  in  many  cases 
a lord  of  tbe  manor,  having,  or 
claiming  and  exercising,  rights  on  his 
own  behnlf  in  the  ntyol  fareits,  tehich 
clash  directly  with  those  of  the  Crown 
ami  coowuaters,  that  he  is  bound  by 
virtue  of  his  office  to  maintain. 

To  this  absurd  duality  of  duties, 
together  with  the  folly  of  attempting 
to  work  mcdisval  forest  laws,  and 
the  manner  in  which  by  proscription 
tbe  rights  of  individuals  have  become 
entangled  with  those  of  tbe  Crown, 
might  be  attributed  the  state  of  con- 
fusion and  ruin  to  which  this  portion 
«f  the  royal  property  has  &llen. 

Epping  Forest,  shabby  and  stunted 
as  it  is,  in  which  Cockneys  picnic  and 
bney  themselves  in  the  very  midst 
<ff  Nature  unattired,  seems  in  a pe- 
culiar d^ee  to  labour  under  all  the 
evils  which  such  a state  of  things  is 
calculated  to  produce.  As  regards 
misrale,  it  is  the  model  forest.  It 
stems  given  up,  in  short,  to  the  de- 
vices of  tbe  wicked.  In  the  first 
place,  out  of  tbe  four  verderers  elected 
^ the  freeholders  no  less  than  three 


claim  manorial  rights  in  the  forest. 
Between  them  they  claim  unli- 
mited possession  of  tbe  soil  of  the 
9000  acres  of  the  open  part  of 
the  forest.  The  character  of  the 
claims  put  forth  (ay,  and  exercised 
too)  by  these  gentlemen  will  be  best 
understood  by  a quotation  from  the 
evidence  of  one  of  the  verderers.  He 
says,— 

‘ My  house  was  granted  with  all 
the  free  warren  and  all  the  rights  of 
the  Crown.  I fancy  I have  the  same 
rights  as  the  Crown,  as  if  I were  the 
king  of  the  forest;  that  is  my  opinion, 
but  1 may  be  wrong. 

‘ As  lord  of  the  manor  vou  claim 
certain  manorial  rights? — Yes. 

‘ Did  you  ever  cut  down  any  tim- 
ber growing  in  the  royal  forest  of 
Epping? — Yes,  I cut  down  my  own 
timber. 

‘ What  rights  do  vou  claim  f — I 
claim  the  right  of  enclosing,  as  being 
granted  to  me;  my  father  went  to 
the  expense  of  searching  the  records 
in  the  Tower,  and  he  found  that  he 
might  enclose  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  parish  of  Epping  that  is  in  this 
manor ; the  soil,  the  bushes,  the  graeel, 
and  ererything  is  ours,  and  has  been 
in  our  family  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.' 

Being  asked  whether  as  a verdcrer 
be  had  ever  taken  active  steps  to 
prevent  encroachments,  be  answers, 
‘No;'  and  being  further  questioned 
as  to  whether  he  found  his  own 
claims  as  lord  of  the  manor  clash 
with  his  duties  as  a verdcrer,  he 
replies  by  an  emphatic  * Never.’ 
Truly  and  most  humorously  said, 
for  he  forgot  ever  to  exercise  his 
office  of  verderer  at  all.  Another 
of  the  verderers,  it  would  appear, 
has  purchased  the  manorial  rights  of 
Lord  Mornington,  the  ranger,  and  in 
virtue  of  these  lavs  claim  to  a goodly 
portion  of  tbe  forest.  He  is  also 
steward  to  his  lordship,  and  to 
the  Ckiurt  of  Verderers.  He,  too, 
sells  the  forest-land,  and  has  a de- 
cided objection  to  hold  a verderer'a 
court,  where  such  sales  would  ne- 
cessarily be  presented.  * I believe 
it  is  a tomfoolery  concern,'  he  says : 
* we  cannot  work  forest  laws  in 
Waltham  Forest  in  these  days.  I 
think  it  is  an  absolute  impossibi- 
lity • • * * the  legality  of  tbe 
forest  is  gone.  1 could  not  do 
such  an  absurd  thing,  as  steward,  as 
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complain  of  others  for  doing  the 
same  thing  as  I have  myself  done.' 
The  judges  of  the  forest  courts  thus 
refusing  to  act,  enclosures  go  on 
merrily  enough  ; indeed  it  is  hinted 
that  they  look  with  a pleasant  eye 
upon  their  multiplication  in  those 
parts  of  the  forest  on  which  their 
own  paws  arc  not  placed.  * The  more 
the  merrier  ’ is  evidently  their  motto. 
‘ We  all  row  in  the  same  boat,  and 
the  larger  the  crew  the  better  when 
the  state  craft  comes  alongside  to 
overhaul  our  papers.' 

These  enclosures  go  on  in  a certain 
formal  manner  it  is  true,  as  all 
business  in  formality-loving  England 
docs.  For  instance,  when  anybody 
has  a fancy  for  a bit  of  land  in  the 
forest,  he  applies  to  the  steward  of 
the  manor  in  which  it  is  situated, 
who  immediately  calls  what  is  called 
a Court  of  Homage,  which  consists 
in  many  cases  of  only  two  persons, 
tenants  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ; 
and  of  course,  as  they  are  picked  at 
the  steward's  complete  disposal,  these 
worthies  agree  accordingly  to  the 
enclosure,  and  enclosed  it  is  without 
more  ado.  The  original  intention 
of  the  court  was,  of  course,  that  no 
land  should  be  granted  without  the 
full  consent  of  all  those  having 
rights  in  it;  but  as  it  now  works, 
only  copyholders  are  eligible  to  it, 
and  the  poor  commoners,  those  who 
have  a right  to  feed  cattle  and  to  cut 
firewood,  are  narrowed  in  their 
rights  without  having  a voice  in  the 
matter.  Of  course  tnis  is  not  law, 
and  would  not  stand  a moment  in 
Westminster  Hall,  but  what  cau 
poor  cottagers  do  against  the  all- 
powerful  lord  of  the  manor  ? 

The  virtue  of  those  who  protest 
most  strongly  against  this  silent 
surrender  of  the  public  property 
does  not  seem  proof  against  the 
temptation  to  nibble  at  it.  One  of 
the  most  emphatic  denouncers  of  aM 
encroachments  for  the  sake  of  ‘ the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,'  large 
parties  of  whom  ‘I  saw  the  other 
day  going  out  to  have  a day's  plea- 
sure in  the  forest,'  has  absolutely 
encroached  a larro  piece  of  land 
himself,  as  one  of  uic  verderers  takes 
care  to  inform  us.  Whilst  another, 
who  in  bis  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee deplores  the  encroachments  in 
general,  and  draws  particular  atten- 
tion to  one  in  particular  that  he 
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watched  during  its  progress  ft-om 
heath  to  a potato-patch,  is  denounced 
as  having  himself  surreptitiously  en- 
closed ! 

What  steps,  it  will  be  asked,  has 
the  Crown  taken  to  combat  this 
gradual  absorption  of  its  rights? 
or  have  they  any  rights  at  all  ? 
That  they  have  an  unlimited  right 
to  graze  deer  over  the  whole  extent 
of  the  forest  seems  to  be  undoubted ; 
this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  enclosure  whatever  without  its 
consent.  In  the  late  trial  of  Crown 
V.  Hallct,  in  which  the  defendant  bad 
enclosed  fifty  acres  of  the  best  land 
of  the  forest,  ‘sloping  gently  to  the 
south,'  and  forming  the  best  lair  for 
deer,  a compromise  was  effected  by 
which  the  defendant  admitted  the 
rights  of  the  Crown,  he  being  quieted 
in  possession  of  his  encroachment 
upon  the  payment  of  100/.  its  real 
value  being  not  less  than  3000/.  I 
By  this  action,  however,  the  Crown 
did  no  good  to  itself,  and  committed 
a most  flagrant  injustice  to  the 
poor  commoners.  One  of  the  en- 
croachers  declares  that  it  has  no 
force  whatever  as  regards  the  ge- 
neral question,  and  that  its  issue 
will  not  prevent  him  from  contest- 
ing the  point  hereafter.  As  for  the 
commoners,  those  who  have  grazing 
and  fuel  rights,  their  interests  were 
most  shamefully  sacrificed.  What 
right  had  the  Crown  to  agree  to  an 
enclosure  without  their  consent  ? 
There  was  a time  when  the  public 
had  a right  of  way  over  this  very 
ground,  how  could  the  Crown  take 
It  away  ? The  whole  course  of  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Commissioners  with 
r^rd  to  this  forest  have  been 
marked  by  the  grossest  neglect  and 
want  of  judgment.  They  keep  up  a 
large  staff  of  officers  in  the  forest 
which  never  rendered  them  a single 
penny  of  revenue,  and  these  very 
officers  take  the  orders  of  the  ver- 
derers to  destroy  their  own  property. 
One  verderer  gives  directions  to 
kill  him  a deer,  the  other  verderers 
do  the  same,  without  any  authority 
for  doing  so.  The  deer  get  knocks 
on  the  bold  by  evetyb^y  in  fact. 
One  man  confessed  to  having,  with 
others,  killed  109  head  in  one  year. 
There  arc  few  now  to  be  seen  where 
once  they  used  to  troop  in  hundreds. 
Nevertheless  ten  keepers  are  kept 
np,  as  of  old,  to  look  after  ghostly 
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reoUon.  Poaching  goes  on  in  the 
forest  without  let  or  hindrance.  One 
of  the  witnesses  who  lives  in  the 
forest  says,  ‘ I have  snares  hanging 
up  in  my  dressing-room  that  would 
stock  half  the  poachers  in  Essex.’ 
Parties  carrying  from  eight  to  ten 
guns  go  through  the  forest  without 
any  license,  ‘sweeping  everything 
before  them this  is  done  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  keepers,  who 
are  bound  to  protect  and  foster  the 
‘ wild  beasts ' and  game  in  the  forest. 

Timber,  properly  speaking,  there 
IS  none  in  the  9000  acres  of  open 
waste.  What  between  those  claiming 
manorial  rights,  who  fell  everything 
to  be  found  like  a decent  tree,  and 
those  having  fuel  rights,  who  begin 
topping  ana  lopping  at  a certain 
season  of  the  year,  cutting  a branch 
here  and  a branch  there,  the  whole 
district  is  reduced  to  the  most  dismal 
wreck  of  a forest  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. Ghostly  pollards,  and  trunks 
denuded  of  their  goodly  arms,  eke 
out  a miserable  existence  in  all  di- 
rections. To  sum  up  all  in  a few 
words,  as  a property  it  is  reduced 
below  the  level  of  a Galway  estate ; 
as  a place  of  recreation  for  the 
citizens  it  is  rendered  hideous  and 
repulsive,  and  instead  of  a source  of 
employment  for  labour,  it  has  de- 
generated into  a nursery  for  crime ; 
full  two-thirds  of  the  committals  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  arising 
from  poaching  and  woodstealing 
within  its  purlieus. 

To  remedy  this  desperate  state  of 
things,  and  if  possible  to  disentangle 
the  rights  of  individuals  from  those 
of  the  Crown,  three  commissioners 
were  appointed  last  session,  who  for 
some  time  proceeded  with  their 
labours.  They  soon  found,  however, 
that  their  powers  were  inadequate  to 
grapple  with  the  conflicting  evils,  and 
arc  now  about  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  an  increase  of  them.  The  New 
Forest  also  comes  under  their  super- 
vision, and  here  perhaps  the  evils  of 
B^lect  are  of  more  national  im- 
portance than  in  the  smaller  forest 
of  Waltham. 

With  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
the  New  Forest  is  only  an  historical 
name;  all  they  know  about  it  is 
that  here,  some  eight  centuries  ago, 
Walter  Tyrill  shot  King  Kufus. 
They  have  never  given  themselves 
the  trouble  to  learn  that  it  presents 


a fine  national  estate  of  upwards  of 
66,000  acres,  nearly  10,000  of  which 
is  prime  woodland,  furnishinf^,  or 
capable  of  furnishing,  the  nnest 
naval  timber  for  the  use  of  the  dock- 
yards. Mutterings  were  from  time 
to  time  heard  in  the  public  papers  of 
the  peculations  and  mismanagement 
whicn  bad  taken  place  in  the  forest, 
and  at  last  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  awoke  for  a 
moment  from  their  long  sleep,  and 
determined,  for  the  first  time  these 
fifty  years,  to  look  into  the  state  of 
the  property  committed  to  their 
charge.  Mr.  Frc-eman,  store  - re- 
ceiver at  Sliecmcss,  whose  motto  is 
evidently  ‘thorough,’  was  accord- 
ingly sent  down  there  in  July,  1848. 

A gun  suddenly  fired  in  the  midst 
of  a rookery  could  not  produce  a 
greater  commotion  and  clamour  than 
the  advent  of  this  gentleman.  Those 
who  had  profited  by  the  loose  go- 
vernment of  the  forest  under  &1. 
Thornhill,  fancying  the  exposures 
that  would  inevitably  take  place, 
had  the  audacity  to  burn  the  Queen’s 
officer  in  effigy,  the  lord  warden’s 
steward  providing  the  royal  wood 
for  that  purpose  I realizing  in  ano- 
ther form  the  old  metaphor  of  the 
eagle  slain  through  his  own  pinion. 
Mr.  Freeman  was  not  the  man, 
however,  to  be  daunted  by  such 
proceedings.  He  very  soon  found 
out  that  for  many  years  people 
around  the  forest  had  been  doing 
pretty  nearly  what  they  liked  in  it ; 
taking  sand,  and  marl,  and  soil, 
paring  the  ground  of  all  its  vegetable 
matter  in  the  form  of  sod,  abusing 
their  rights  of  fuel,  and  timber  steal- 
ing to  an  enormous  extent.  A regu- 
lar conspiracy  had  existed  for  some 
time  between  six  or  seven  timber 
dealers  and  one  James  Keed,  as- 
sistant to  the  deputy-surveyor  of  the 
forest.  This  person’s  duty  it  was  to 
measure  the  timber  for  the  sale  of 
which  warrants  had  been  issued,  and 
to  make  it  up  into  lots  preparatory 
to  its  being  felled ; the  only  check 
upon  this  officer  was  the  regarders, 
whose  province  it  was  to  go  round 
with  him  and  test  his  figures.  The 
manner  in  which  these  worthies  per- 
formed their  duty  gives  such  a clear 
ides  of  the  way  things  were,  and  for 
all  we  know  still  are,  managed  iu  the 
forest,  that  we  cannot  resist  giving 
that  portion  of  the  Report  which 
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alludes  to  it.  Mr.  Thomas  White, 
steward  to  the  lord  warden,  and  a 
r^arder  also,  is  under  examination. 

By  the  Chairman.]  A^liat  is  the  use 
of  a regarder  being  tlierc  (with  the  sur- 
TCyor  when  measuring)  ?— To  see  that 
the  limber  is  properly  measured. 

is  there  no  check  between  them  ? — 
That  is  supposed  to  be  the  check  to  see 
that  they  do  right. 

* * * * 

You  said  tliat  the  regarders  and  Mr. 
Reed  measured  together  ? — Yes;  Mr. 
Reed  measures  and  the  regarders  see  that 
it  is  measured. 

But  they  don’t  compare  notes  ? — 
Yes ; and  the  same  day,  as  soon  as  it  is 
ever,  they  take  down  the  different  ac- 
oonnts. 

* • » * 

If  there  is  any  difference  between  the 
■easurement  of  any  tree,  what  happens 
then  ? — If  the  thing  is  dispubal  Mr. 
Reed  says,  * We  must  pot  it  to  rights  ;* 
and  it  is  done,  it  never  goes  to  a diiipute. 

How  is  it  put  to  rights  ? — If  there  ia 
any  little  mistake  they  alter  the  figures 
accordingly. 

How  is  it  altered  ; do  they  measure 
the  tree  again  ? — iVo. 

How  does  the  alteration  take  place, 
whose  figure  is  supposed  to  be  the  right 
one  ? — ft  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Reed’s 
JIffure  is  the  most  proper,  because  he  is 
more  in  the  habit  of  measuring  timber 
than  the  rest  of  the  property. 

We  can  see  in  our  minds  this 
aolcnin  sham  going  on  in  the  old 
grey  forest.  The  thick -thumbed 
regarders  (only  one  of  whom  it  is 
given  in  evidence  knows  how  to  take 
a measure  even)  making  believe  to 
do  so  after  Itced,  and  then  with  a 
puzzled  scratch-the-hcad  air  sub- 
mitting to  his  superior  judgment  as 
bein^  more  of  a scholar.  A shrewd 
suspicion,  however,  comes  over  the 
mind  that  these  very  complacent 
individuals  are,  according  to  an  old 
saying,  * more  R.  than  F.'  in  this 
pretty  little  farce.  The  office  of  re- 
garder,  as  we  have  before  stated,  is  a 
very  subordinate  one,  their  services 
being  only  required  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  their  pay  seldom  averaging 
more  than  21.  IO.t.  a-year.  Hut 
strange  to  say,  the  election  to  the 
office,  which  lies  with  the  frccboldcrs 
of  the  county,  is  contested  in  the 
most  active  manner.  The  very  last 
negarder  was  a saddler's  apprentice, 
and  his  father,  who  was  only  a simple 
woodsman,  spent,  or  was  supposed  to 
bare  spent,  5001.  in  bringing  the 
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dockyard  men  from  Portsmouth  up- 
to  vote  for  him  1 In  other  cases  as 
much  as  7001.  have  been  spent  fur  the 
same  purpose,  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  such  facts  as  these  point  to 
some  special  understanding  in  which 
the  elected,  who  arc  generally  poor 
men,  are  only  the  acting  agents. 
That  the  most  wholesale  system  of 
robbery  has  been  carried  on  for  years 
in  tbe  forest  is  proved  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a doubt.  ^Ir.  Freeman 
found,  that  in  all  cases  the  actual 
number  of  trees  felled  was  much  in 
excess  of  the  order  issued  by  the 
Treasury — that  the  actual  measure- 
ment of  the  timber  was  far  above  its 
estimated  amount  in  the  public  sale- 
books,  the  difference  in  one  parti- 
cular case  being  no  less  than  700 
cubiefeet!  Not  content  with  defraud- 
ing the  Crown  in  every  bargain, 
many  of  tbe  timber-merchants,  with 
the  collu.<ion  of  the  officers  of  the 
forest — for  such  must  have  been  the 
case  — were  accused  and  prosecuted 
for  stealing  and  cutting  the  timber  in 
open  day.  Une  individual  is  charged, 
on  pretty  convincing  evidence,  with 
having  chopped  down  fifty  oak-trees 
of  the  finest  character,  and  abstract- 
ing them  from  one  particular  spot  in 
the  forest,  where  to  this  moment 
the  ‘ stools ' remain  to  tell  the  damn- 
ing fact.  The  person  who  committed 
this  daring  rubbery  was  put  upon  his 
trial  for  the  offence  at  Winchester, 
and  the  Crown  was  about  to  pro- 
duce as  evidence  against  him  his 
own  servant,  a lad  of  the  name  of 
Biddlescomb,  who  helped  to  remove 
tbe  timber;  half  an  hour  before  he 
was  called  upon  to  give  evidence, 
however,  he  wns  abducted,  and  where 
he  is  gone  to  his  own  father  and 
mother  do  not  hnmc  to  this  day ! .\t 

a modest  estimate  the  yearly  plunder 
of  the  New  Forest  has  averaged 
300  trees.  To  complete  this  picture 
of  wholesale  robbery,  and  to  show 
how  systematically  it  was  carried  on, 
all  this  time  vessels  traded  merrily  with 
ship-loads  of  limber  between  Fling,  a 
port  abutting  on  the  forest,  and  Sun- 
derland. 

When  the  Crown  condescended  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  public  opinion 
indignantly  expressed  at  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  put  the  parties  guilty 
of  such  infamous  conduct  on  their 
trial,  the  jury  acquitted  them  one 
after  another  with  tbe  must  deter- 
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mined  peneverancc;  not  that  there 
was  any  doubt  upon  their  minds  as 
to  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  but  from 
a feeling  ‘ that  the  Crown  had  wan- 
tonly exposed  and  neglected  its  pro- 
perty just,  in  fact,  as  a West- 
minster jury  refuse  to  convict,  now 
and  then,  a poor  wretch  for  stealing 
a piece  of  bread  or  bacon  that  has 
been  carelessly  exposed  by  some 
tradesman  at  his  shop-door.  To  use 
the  words  of  one  of  tbc  witnesses, 
‘ The  forest  was  considered  /air  game 
and  the  Commissioners  having,  by 
their  neglect,  induced  such  an  im- 
pression in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
nad  no  right  to  shift  the  responsibi- 
lity off  their  own  shoulders  by  a 
sudden  application  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  law. 

The  thefts  of  timber  by  no  means 
rested  with  these  parties,  however, 
but  were  committed  by  the  keepers 
and  woodmen  themselves.  Of  the 
former  officers  there  are  fifteen  in 
the  forest ; of  tbc  latter,  twenty- 
three.  The  keepers  are  provided 
with  lodges  and  ten  acres  of  ground ; 
whilst  the  woodmen  have  cottages 
and  an  acre  and  a half  of  land  each. 
Upon  the  strength  of  these  inclosures 
they  set  up  as  small  farmers,  and,  of 
course,  neglect  their  proper  duties ; 
and  it  were  well  if  this  were  the  end 
of  the  mischief.  Considering  the 
limited  nature  of  their  estates — those 
of  the  woodmen  in  particular — carts 
and  horses  might  be  considered  super- 
fluities not  quite  consistent  with  eco- 
nomical farming.  Yet,  singularly 
enough,  they  were  all  found  to  be  in 
possession  of  these  means  of  locomo- 
tion when  Mr.  Freeman  commenced 
bis  inquiry ; but  as  picklocks  are 
quietly  dropped  by  the  burglar  when 
he  sees  tbc  ‘ beak'  after  him,  so  these 
carta  have  gradually  begun  to  dis- 
appear. The  fatal  facilities  they 
afforded  soon  became  apparent  as 
the  inquiry  proceeded.  One  keeper 
was  found  to  have  taken  some  of 
the  finest  oak-trees  in  the  forest  to 
build  houses  with,  and  fur  other  illicit 
but  equally  wholesale  purposes.  An- 
other was  found  with  two  magnificent 
oak-trees  in  his  yard.  These  had 
been  felled  in  a part  of  the  forest  some 
two  miles  from  his  lodge;  and  the 
timber-merchant  who  drew  them 
home  for  him,  received  two  other 
^)letidid  trees  as  payment  for  the  job.  1 

To  conclude  this  catali^ue  of  plun- 


der, the  woodmen  and  keepers  were 
allowed  to  speculate  ‘ in  cordwoixl  and 
fagots the  consequence  of  which  ju- 
dicious proceeding  on  the  |>art  of  the 
Crown  was,  ‘ that  they  were  not  quite 
clear  of  the  imputation  of  having 
taken  the  Government  wood  without 
paying  fur  it,'  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
very  delicately  expressed  it.  As 
Pistol  says  of  thieving,  ‘ the  wise  it 
call  convey.’ 

In  this  as  in  Waltham  Forest,  the 
rights  of  the  commoners  arc  mixed 
up  with  those  of  the  Crown  in  a 
manner  most  prejudicial  to  the  latter. 
The  whole  CG.OOO  acres,  with  the 
exception  of  those  small  portions 
forming  the  enclosures,  are  subject  to 
the  incursions  of  many  thousand 
cattle,  horses,  and  hogs,  which  arc 
every  year  turned  in  to  graze.  A 
vast  number  of  persons  again  claim 
a right  of  cutting  what  is  termed 
‘cordwood,’ for  fuel,  which,  in  many 
cases,  they  sell  immediately  upon  ob- 
taining it.  it  is  very  evident  that  a 

freat  number  of  persons  levy  contri- 
utions  upon  her  Majesty’s  under- 
wood in  this  manner  without  any 
legal  right;  fur  it  was  settled  in 
Elizabeth’s  time  that  only  those  who 
possessed  bouses,  at  certain  date  in 
her  reign,  bad  any  claim  to  this  fuel. 
This  arrangement,  of  course,  would 
dispose  of  the  pretensions  of  those 
houses  erected  since  that  period,  if  it 
were  carried  out,  and  would  get  rid  of 
much  of  the  damage  at  present  done 
to  the  forest.  It  must  be  clear  to 
those  who  know  anything  of  the 
management  of  woods,  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  rights  of  pasturage  and 
of  cutting  underwood  by  careless 
persons,  in  a forest,  must  prove  highly 
detrimental  to  young  timber.  All  the 
saplings  are  necessarily  grazed  down; 
and  those  which  escape  through  the 
protection  of  the  underwood,  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  reckless  knife  of  the 
‘ cord  wood-cutter.’  All  spontaneous 
growth  in  forests  subject  to  such 
treatment  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question.  Hence  the  stagnant  con- 
dition of  all  the  open  forest-land  be- 
longing to  the  Crown  in  which  these 
injurious  commoners’  rights  exist. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  will 
be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  distinguish 
those  forests  in  which  this  detri- 
mental admixture  of  opposing  rights 
exists  from  those  which  have  been 
disafforested  by  act  of  parliament, 
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and  are  applied  solely  to  the  purpose 
of  nursenes  for  national  timber.  In 
the  former  catewry  we  must  place 
the  forests  of  W altham,  Whittle  wood, 
Whychwood,  and  New  Forest,  all  of 
which  at  the  present  moment  present 
a most  lamentable  appearance ; and 
in  the  latter  the  comparatively 
flourishing  forests  of  Alice  Holt, 
Bere,  Parkhurst,  Windsor,  Dela* 
mere,  and  Salcey,  together  with  the 
smaller  woodlands.  In  all  these 
forests,  however,  we  find  one  source 
of  destruction  which  is  entirely  in- 
compatible with  that  fostering  of  the 
national  supplies  of  timber  which  the 
ublic  has  a right  to  demand  at  the 
ands  of  those  who  have  charge  of 
them.  We  allude  to  the  vast  herds 
of  deer  which  roam  the  woodlands 
as  freely  as  in  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
mans, when  they  were  the  preserved, 
the  forests  merely  the  preservers. 

The  Reports  of  the  evidence  taken 
upon  this  inquiry  ring  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last  with  the  destruction 
these  wild  animals  produce.  In 
Whittlewood  Forest  no  less  than 
15,804  trees  have  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed to  provide  ‘ browse’  for  them. 
In  Parkhurst  Forest  the  trees  are 
crippled  by  the  deer;  and,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  get 
* no  heads.'  Lord  Churchill,  the 
ranger  of  Whychwood,  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  introducing  a peculiarly 
destructive  kind  of  r^  deer,  and  of 
lopping  the  oaks  for  their  sustenance. 
In  Salcey  Forest  full  half  of  the 
newly-transplanted  young  oaks  are 
destroyed  by  them.  The  cost  of 
extra  fencing  in  the  New  Forest 
alone  to  keep  them  from  the  young 
plantations,  has  been  30,0001,  without 
perfect  success,  however,  as  nothing 
avails  to  hinder  them  from  the  dainty 
enticements  of  the  j uicy  young  plants. 
In  this  forest  also  their  winter  com- 
forts are  provided  for  at  an  annual 
expense  to  the  country  of  upwards  of 
1501.,  the  loss  entailed  by  a farm 
devoted  to  furnishing  hay  for  them. 
Their  destructiveness  tells,  however, 
most  formidably  on  the  self-sown 
saplings.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
finest-oaks  are  those  termed  ‘ rook- 
eown,'  or  acom-dropped ; those,  in 
fact,  which  spring  spontaneously  from 
the  soil ; and  the  reason  of  this  is, 
that  they  possess  the  tap-root  (so 
valuable  as  a nourisher  to  the  tree), 
which  is  destroyed  in  all  transplant^ 
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saplings.  These  ‘rook- sown’  oaks, 
as  soon  as  they  show  their  heads 
above  ground,  are  cropped  with 
avidity  by  the  deer ; thus  in  course 
of  years,  entire  forests  of  the  finest 
oak  have  been  swept  off  the  land  by 
these  wild  animals  without  a sign 
having  been  made. 

If  tnese  deer  served  to  find  sport 
for  the  Crown,  or  contributed  to  pro- 
duce those  jovial  scenes  of  old,  when, 
with  horn  and  hound  the  monarch  and 
his  courtiers  sweptthrough  the  sylvan 
glades  in  mad  pursuit,  there  might 
be  some  colourable  pretext  for  their 
maintenance ; we  should  have  the 
spectacle,  if  the  ‘ getting  up’  were  ex- 
pensive : but  as  it  is,  all  this  destruc- 
tion of  national  property  goes  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  finding  prime  cuts 
for  gourmand  officials.  The  list 
of  those  who  are  annually  indebted 
to  the  ‘ ancient  bounty  of  the  Crown’ 
for  venison  is  rather  amusing.  The 
Crown  itself,  as  it  has  a perfect  right 
to  do,  consumes  120  fat  ‘ bucks  of 
the  season.’  Then  we  find  the  ‘ Chief 
Justice  in  £yre,’  the  Judge  of  the 
Forest  Courts,  an  official  that  has 
long  vanished  from  the  judgment- 
seat,  is  down  for  sixteen.  These  fall 
to  the  share  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Woods,  who  takes  the  good 
things,  if  not  the  duties,  of  the  office. 
The  Commissioners,  as  a body,  have 
fourteen  bucks,  which,  only  allowing 
the  chief  his  third,  gives  him  fonr 
and  a quarter ; so  that  twenty  and  a- 
^uartcr  bucks  is  the  annual  contribu- 
tion of  the  nation  to  his  larder.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Ix>rd  Mayor  of  London  have  each 
six  bucks,  a distribution  which  evinces 
a charming  discrimination  on  the 
art  of  the  Crown.  This  annual 
istribution  of  venison  takes  place 
according  to  some  occult  scale  among 
all  the  State  officials  and  members  of 
the  royal  household,  even  down  to 
the  Windsor  blacksmith,  the  ‘sum 
tottle’  being  734  bucks.  To  pro- 
vide this  annual  supply,  the  national 
timber  has  in  many  cases  been  utterly 
ruined.  Oh,  for  thy  etching-needle, 
Cruikshank!  to  show  the  fleets  of 
seventy-fours,  frigates,  and  gun-boats 
that  have  sailed  down  the  mroats  of 
these  official  gourmands ! 

Having  thus  pictured  the  condition 
to  which  so  many  magnificent  estates 
have  been  brought  by  peculation, 
neglect,  official  wastefulness,  and  the 
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eyils  arising  oat  of  an  admixture  of 
conflicting  rights,  the  question  na- 
tnrally  anses.  What  are  we  to  do  with 
them  ? At  the  present  moment  the 
following  table  gives  a pretty  accurate 
idea  of  the  national  property  ; — 

Acres. 


Total 

Wooded 

Area, 

portion. 

New  Forest 

66,000  ... 

..  9,279 

Dean  

20,000  ... 

..  13,504 

Delamere 

4,022  ... 

..  4.022 

Alice  Holt  

1,896  ... 

..  1,896 

Woolmer 

2,000  ... 

..  1,847 

Bere 

1,462  ... 

..  1,433 

Parkhurst  

1,162  ... 

..  1,162 

Salcey 

1,277  ... 

..  1,250 

Whychwood  ... 

3,350  ... 

..  3,500 

Waltham 

2,000  ... 

..  2,000 

Chipwell  Woods 

879  ... 

879 

Lanercost  Priory 

500  ... 

500 

High  Meadow  . 

3,485  ... 

..  3,445 

H^eborougb ... 

486  ... 

486 

108,519  45,203 


After  the  insight  we  have  given 
our  readers  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  Crown  property  is  managed  they 
srill  expect  no  very  large  return 
from  it ; we  question,  however,  whe- 
ther they  will  be  prepared  for  the 
following  balance-sheet : — 

Experditure  upon  the 
royal  forests  for  the 

year  1849-50  £34,682  8 10 

Income  derived  from  do.  29,860  9 7 
National  loss  £ 4,821  19  3 

To  state  the  case  fairly,  however, 
some  portion  of  this  expenditure  was 
on  account  of  planting;  and  again, 
in  consequence  of  the  young  condi- 
tion of  many  of  the  plantations,  they 
do  not  yet  yield  any  return.  Much, 
again,  of  what  is  fit  to  cut  and  to  be 
sold,  is  allowed  to  rot  as  it  stands, 
in  consequence  of  the  Admiralty 
having  refused  to  purchase  timber 
for  the  dockyards  from  the  national 
forests.  This  refusal  dates  from  the 
year  1833,  when  an  official  cor- 
respondence took  place  between  the 
two  departments,  and  it  was  shown 
that  the  cost  of  timber  per  load  from 
the  Crown  property  was  81.  12s.  7d., 
whilst  contractors  supplied  it  for 
61.  6«. ; the  Admiralty  accordingly 
declined  to  purchase  at  a loss  of 
21.  6«.  7d.  per  load,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  for  sixteen 
years  the  old  timber  in  the  forest  has 
neen  deteriorating  to  the  extent  of 
five  per  cent, — growing  ‘ dotard ' and 


‘ stag-headed,’  as  it  is  expressively 
termed  in  forest  language. 

The  Government  refusing  to  pur- 
chase its  own  produce,  private  tim- 
ber-merchants have  stepped  in  and 
become  purchasers  to  a small  extent, 
at  the  price  the  Admiralty  refused 
to  give ; yet  this  very  timber, 
astounding  as  it  may  seem,  is  sold  to 
the  dockyards  at  contractors'  prices ! 
Here  we  have  a key  to  the  wholesale 
thefts  in  the  New  Forest,  and  see 
the  wind  that  blows  the  merry  little 
timber-ships  trading  from  the  ports 
contiguous  to  the  grand  forest  plun- 
der-ground. 

\Ve  have  shown  pretty  clearly 
that  for  purposes  of  revenue  the 
royal  forests  are  not  a very  eligible 
property,  and  that  they  are  a very 
poor  exchan^  for  the  350,0001. 
a-year  civil  list  which  the  Crown 
receives  for  its  life  interest  in  them  ; 
and  in  all  probability  they  would 
have  been  disposed  of  long  ere  thi^ 
but  for  the  prevalent  belief  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  up  as  re- 
serves of  timber,  to  prevent  our  being 
dependent  upon  foreigners  for  the 
main  arm  of  our  power — ‘ the  wooden 
walls  of  old  England.’  But  it  might 
well  be  replied,  that  if  we  put  our- 
selves in  the  hands  of  foreigners  for 
our  daily  bread  wo  might  surely 
trust  to  them  for  our  timber.  The 
question  is,  however,  how  far  we  are 
really  independent  of  them  for  the 
supply  of  our  dockyards.  We  have 
alr^y  shown  that  the  royal  forests 
and  woodlands  contain  altogether 
45,203  acres  ; of  this  breadth  of  land 
scarcely  30,000  is  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  oak,  and  of  this  30,000 
acres,  again,  scarcely  one-third  part 
of  its  timber  is  fit  for  naval  pur- 
poses, and  the  whole  of  it  will  not  be 
ripe  for  a hundred  years  at  least,  so 
lately  has  it  been  planted.  Having 
arrived  at  this  fact,  the  next  question 
to  be  answered  is.  What  is  the  averse 
war  consumption  of  timber  in  the 
dockyards?  Mr.  Milne,  the  oldest 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Woc^ 
states  that  in  1812  the  consumption 
was  65,000  loads,  or  the  yearly  pro- 
duce of  100,000  acres,  giving  forty 
trees  of  a lo^  and  a half  each  to  the 
acre.  Now  wo^ave  not,  at  present, 
a tenth  part  of  this  annual  supply,  so 
that  if  we  were  to  depend  upon  our 
own  national  forests  our  fleets  would 
soon  become  crippled  in  the  case  of  a 
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protracted  naval  war.  Even  mipposing 
that  the  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  which  we  have  were  clothed 
with  first-rate  oak,  we  should  not, 
according  to  Sir  W.  Symonds,  the 
late  surveyor  of  the  navy,  be  a bit 
more  independent  of  the  foreigner, 
for,  according  to  his  own  words, 
‘unless  we  get  compass-timber  from 
abroad,  ship-building  in  this  country 
would  be  stopped.'  Cninpo-ss-timber 
is  a very  large  kind  of  curved  oak, 
which  we  procure  from  Tuscany  and 
the  Roman  states.  This  timber  we 
have  been  using  very  extensively  of 
late  years,  so  that  the  Uibdin  sen- 
timentalisms about  ‘British  oak'  arc 
now  quite  out  of  date.  The  supply 
might  be  said  to  be  inexhaustible,  as, 
in  addition  to  the  vast  quantities  of 
Italian  timber  procurable,  there  are 
forests  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  full 
of  the  finest  oaks,  of  eighty  miles  in 
length. 

As  the  argument  that  wc  must  not 
depend  upon  foreigners  for  naval 
timber  is  not  tenable,  wc  may  very 
naturally  ask,  if  it  is  well  to  retain 
the  national  domains  in  the  hands  of 
Government,  knowing  as  wc  do  what 
has  already  been  the  result  of  its 
management  ‘f  Is  it  likely  that  such 
vast  estates  can  be  profitably  carried 
on,  when  the  persons  appointed  to 
manage  them  arc  not  selected  on  ac- 
count of  fitness  for  the  duties,  but 
because  they  have  rendered  political 
Krvicc  to  a party,  or  on  account  of 
their  connexion  with  persons  of  in- 
fluence? A glance  at  the  class  of 
persons  at  present  filling  the  re- 
sponsible situations  of  deputy-sur- 
veyors to  the  different  forests  will 
at  once  show  how  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
forests  in  their  selection. 

The  deputy  suiveyor  of  Holt  forest  is 
a medical  man  I 

— — of  Salccy  forest,  was,  until  lately, 
a fiaudulent  auctioneer,  lias  since  been 
transported. 

of  Delamere  forest,  a clerk  in  the 

War  OBiire. 

of  Bere  forest,  a Knight  of  the 

Bath,  who  has  never  set  his  foot  in  the 
forest. 

of  Chipwell  woods,  a Lieutenant 

in  the  West  Yorkshire  Militia 

These,  the  really  working  men  of 
the  forest,  receive  their  directions 
from  a board  of  commissioners,  the 
chief  of  which  is  changed  with  every 
change  of  ministers,  and  who  by  vir- 
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tue  of  bis  office  is  commissioner  to 
nine  other  important  public  tnuU,  be- 
sides being  a trustee,  a comptroUer-in- 
chief,  a member  of  council,  chairman 
of  three  commissions,  agaveller,  a chief 
justice,  and  a constable  of  a castle  (St. 
Brevails).  With  such  a director,  and 
such  a working  staff',  and  the  public 
purse  to  draw  upon,  we  can  easily  ac- 
count for  things  as  they  have  been, 
and,  fur  all  we  can  see,  as  they  are 
likely  to  be,  as  long  as  the  old  adage 
remains  good,  ‘ That  which  is  every- 
body's business  is  nobc^ly's  business,' 
and  that  official  zeal  and  economy 
continue  U[>on  their  usual  footing. 

Independently,  however,  of  the 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  these 
forests,  considered  as  a matter  of  pro- 
fit or  loss,  it  might  be  viewed  in  a 
moral  and  sanitary  light  We  might 
very  fairly  ask,  Whetherthe  Govern- 
ment has  a right  to  maintain  large 
tracts  of  land  in  a state  of  nature, 
whilst  the  surrounding  soil  evinces  a 
progressive  civilization  ? Whether, 
again,  it  has  a right  to  throw  tempta- 
tions in  the  way  of  the  peasantry 
such  as  would  not  be  held  out  by  any 
other  species  of  property  ? There 
arc  at  least  500  persons  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  New  Forest, 
without  any  visible  means  of  subsist- 
ence. The  other  large  forests  are 
infested  with  a similar  class  of  idlers, 
who  are  utterly  demoralized  by  the 
unguarded  conditio,]  of  the  royal  fo- 
rests. Just  objections  might  be  taken 
again  to  the  presence  of  vast  extents 
of  woodlands,  which  always  act  inju- 
riously upon  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere, producing  prolific  crops  of 
ague,  and  an  extreme  relaxation  in 
the  animal  fibre.  Those  who  live  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  New  Fo- 
rest, having  means  at  their  disposal, 
are  obliged  annually  to  seek  change 
of  air  at  a distance  from  its  enervating 
influence. 

Considered,  then,  either  in  a poli- 
tical, moral,  or  sanitary  point  of  view, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  nuisance  of 
public  forests  should  he  abated.  How 
we  are  to  rid  ourselves  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  a question  which  really  re- 
quires much  consideration.  To  cut 
the  timber  at  such  various  stages  of 
growth  at  one  fell  swoop,  would  be 
a sacrifice  of  property  similar  to  cut- 
ting a green  crop  of  oats.  Messrs. 
Glutton,  the  estate  valuers,  employed 
by  the  Government  to  estimate  the 
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raloe  of  the  timber  in  the  larger  fo- 
rests,  state  the  difference  between  the 


immediate  and  ‘deferred’ 

value  to 

be  as  follows 

: — 

PrcMnt 

Deferred 

Taluo. 

value. 

i. 

£• 

Dean  Forest . . 

..  713,868  .. 

4,012,575 

New  ,, 

..  321,313  .. 

2,862,650 

Delamerc  „ 

. . 86,598  . . 

666,000 

Salcey  „ 

..  21,891  .. 

375,275 

Holt 

81,945  .. 

651,770 

Woolmer  ,, 

. . 25,300  . . 

108,485 

Bcre  ,, 

. . 42,000  . . 

375,000 

Parkharst ,, 

..  15,950.. 

195,750 

Hazlt' borough 
Walk 

1 9,720  . . 

145,900 

High  Meadow 
Woods 

1 32,850.. 

355,875 

^9,/49,280 

1,351,435 


Lots  by  immediate  cutting  £8,397,845 

The  meaning  of  the  term  ‘deferred’ 
Talue  is,  the  value  the  timber  will 
arrive  at  when  ripe.  Now,  as  this 
time  ranges  between  thirty  and  a 
hundred  years,  according  to  the  for- 
wardness of  the  different  plantations, 
we  should,  of  course,  deduct  from  the 
deferred  value  the  accumulations  of 
rent  and  interest  which  would  take 
place  within  that  time,  supposing  the 
land  were  arable ; and  if  it  is  worth 
anything  reasonable  for  agricultural 
purposes,  this  amount  would  cat  a 
pretty  considerable  hole  in  the 
8,000,000/.  odd,  which  we  arc  pro- 
mised in  a hundred  years  from  these 
ircry  capitally-paying  estates ! 

Little  as  we  are  inclined  to  put 
faith  in  this  calculation,  we  yet  re- 
member that  the  expenses  of  planting 
have  been  incurred,  and  that  instead 
of  adeficit,  some  income  might  shortly 
be  expected  to  come  from  the  forests. 
It  would  not,  therefore,  be  advisable 
to  make  a clear  board  of  the  whole 
office,  by  converting  the  timber-land 
into  arable  at  once,  but  it  strikes  us 
that  the  best  solution  of  the  problem 
would  be  to  determine  to  plant  no 
more,  and  to  sell  the  land  as  soon  as 
the  crops  of  timber  come  successively 
to  maturity,  and  are  felled.  Mean- 
while all  the  forests  should  be  dis- 
afforested, and  put  upon  the  footing 
of  private  estates,  the  deer,  of  course, 
being  removed,  and  a simple  method 
of  management  introduced  in  place 


of  the  present  extravagant,  mediteval, 
and  effete  system.  Some  of  the  more 
inland  forests,  situated  at  such  dis- 
tances from  the  dockyards  as  to 
render  them  almost  unserviceable^ 
might,  perhaps,  be  sold  at  once,  as 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry  suggest; 
as  also  the  waste  land  and  pasturage, 
which  can  be  separated  from  the 
forests  without  detriment.  Of  this 
land  the  New  Forest  alone  contains 
upwards  of  45,000  acres,  some  of 
which  is  known  to  have  been  culti- 
vated in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror; 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder, with  our  improved  methods 
of  cultivation,  could  be,  doubtless, 
reclaimed  from  its  present  barren  and 
more  than  unprofitable  condition. 
The  other  forests  contain  16,000  acres 
of  waste  land,  making  a total  of 
61,000  acres,  which  might  give  labour 
to  the  husbandman  and  food  to  the 
country  at  once,  if  enclosed  and  di- 
vided into  suitable  lots.  Mr.  Hough- 
ton, one  of  the  largest  farmers  in 
England,  some  years  since  gave  up- 
wards of  8/.  per  acre  for  some  por- 
tion of  liagshot  Heath,  which  he  hat 
since  brought  into  cultivation ; the 
land  was  composed  of  hungry  sand, 
and  certainly  inferior  to  the  ‘ waste’ 
belonging  to  the  Crown.  Here,  then, 
at  once  we  have  a property  to  he 
dealt  with  representing  upwards  of 
488,000/.,  minus  the  common  rights, 
which,  if  discharged  in  an  equitable 
spirit,  would  not  absorb  more  than 
the  odd  88,000/.  If  the  whole  of 
the  projicrty  were  brought  into  cul- 
tivation, we  might  keep  at  home 
some,  at  least,  out  of  the  thousands 
of  able-bodied  English  peaiwnts  who 
yearly  leave  our  strands  for  distant 
shores.  The  Committee  of  Inquiry 
seem  to  think  it  advisable  still  to 
continue  the  Crown  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  but  to  plant 
larch  and  fir  in  place  of  oak.  If 
the  idea  of  national  nurseries  for 
timber  is  once  given  up,  however, 
we  cannot  sec  how  such  a notion  can 
for  a moment  obtain,  as  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  but  a wretched 
timber- merchant.  We  are  inclined, 
therefore,  for  no  half  measures,  but 
to  say  with  Hamlet, — ‘ Pray  reform 
it  altogether.’ 
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LEDRU  ROLLIN’S  DECLINE  OF  ENGLAND* 


Though  in  no  respect  admirers 
of  M.  I^dru  Rollm,  or  of  the 
school  of  public  men  to  which  he 
belongs,  we  have  never  sought  to 
triumph  over  him  in  the  moment  of 
exile  or  of  misfortune.  Feeling 
strongly  and  conscientiously  that  he 
has  done  more  than  any  other  public 
man  in  France  to  discredit  the  cause 
of  reform,  and  the  amelioration  of 
the  social  and  political  condition  of 
his  countrymen,  we  have,  neverthe- 
les.s,  hitherto  held  our  peace  in  his 
regard,  not  wishing  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  embitter  the  exile,  or  to 
render  more  painful  the  proscription 
of  a political  fugitive.  Great  Britain 
accoids  to  every  political  refugee  a 
home  and  a hospitality.  So  long  as 
the  individual  who  seeks  the  shelter 
of  her  shores  ol»eys  the  Constitution, 
and  conforms  to  the  social  and  muni* 
cipal  laws  of  the  country,  no  human 
being  meddles  with  his  mode  of  life, 
with  his  private  or  public  opinions, 
with  his  course  of  conduct  or  of 
action.  But  the  moment  an  e.xilc 
wishes  to  become  a political  leader, 
a political  teacher,  or  a propagandist 
of  any  doctrine,  social,  political,  or 
religious,  Englishmen  no  longer  ob- 
serve reserve  or  delicacy  in  dealing 
with  him  and  his  theories.  They 
forget  bis  misfortunes  and  his  perse- 
cutions, and  only  remember  the  man 
who  is  author,  orator,  or  pamphlet- 
eer, as  the  case  may  be.  Far  are  we 
from  justifying  that  influential  organ 
of  the  daily  press  which,  immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  the  French  de- 
magogue in  England,  held  him  up 
to  obloquy  and  scorn.  This  was,  if 
not  unjust,  at  least  ungenerous,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  unworthy. 
But  the  moment  M.  I^edru  Bollin, 
himself  casting  off  all  reserve,  threw 
off  his  visor,  and  entered  the  arena 
as  a political  combatant,  there  was 
an  end  of  all  forbearance ; and  even 
the  expatriated  exile  became  the  fair 

fame  of  every  political  writer  not 
isposed  to  allow  his  country  or  his 
TOuntrymen  to  labour  under  the  in- 
justice and  ignominy  of  M.  Kollin's 
remarks.  Yet,  even  with  the  provo- 
cation of  this  ill-purposed  and  most 


mischievous  book,  we  arc  not  dis- 
posed to  deal  very  severely  with  M. 
llollin,  or  to  do  more  than  to  show 
how  very  shallow,  illiterate,  and  ill- 
informed,  is  this  half-educated  tri- 
bune of  the  people. 

One  thing,  alMvc  all,  tempts  us  to 
this  course.  We  believe  M.  Kollin 
to  be  more  sincere  in  his  opinions 
and  convictions  than  uiany  of  his 
party — to  have  dedicated  Iwth  his 
time,  his  talents,  and  bis  fortune,  to 
the  propagation  of  his  views,  and  to 
the  service  of  his  party ; and  when 
a man  does  this  in  modem  France, 
distinguished  as  it  is  for  selfishness 
and  self-seeking,  however  much  we 
dissent  from  his  doctrines,  we  must, 
at  least,  respect  his  sincerity.  Though 
we  may  believe  him  to  be  dangerous 
and  destructive,  we  cannot  think 
him,  like  so  many  of  his  fellows, 
utterly  despicable. 

Though  M.  Ledm  Rollin  has  now 
been  for  more  than  a twelvemonth 
sojourning  among  us,  yet  so  little  do 
we  interest  ourselves  about  foreign- 
ers, or  men  mixed  up  with  the  leaven 
of  revolutions,  that  but  little  is  known 
of  his  history  and  antecedents.  This 
deficiency  we  mean  shortly  to  sup- 
ply, before  we  enter  into  a consider- 
ation of  his  book. 

I.icdru  Rollin  is  now  in  his  forty- 
fourth  or  forty -fifth  year,  having 
been  born  in  1806  or  1807.  He  is 
the  grandson  of  the  famous  Pre»H- 
fiigateur,  or  Conjurer  Comus,  who, 
a^ut  four  or  five-and-forty  years 
ago,  was  in  the  acme  of  his  fame. 
During  the  Consulate,  and  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Empire, 
Comus  travelled  from  one  depart- 
ment of  France  to  the  other,  and 
is  even  known  to  have  extendi  his 
journeys  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle  on  one  side,  and  beyond  the 
Rhone  and  Garonne  on  the  other. 
Of  all  the  conjurers  of  his  day  he 
was  the  most  famous  and  the  most 
successful,  always,  of  course,  except- 
ing that  Corsican  conjurer  who  ruled 
for  so  many  years  the  destinies  of 
France.  From  those  who  have  seen 
that  famous  trickster,  we  have  learn- 
ed that  the  Charleses,  the  Alex- 
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aodres,  even  the  llobert-Houdins, 
were  children  compered  with  the 
magical  wonder-woricer  of  the  post 
generation.  The  fame  of  Comus  was 
enormous,  and  his  gains  proportion- 
ate ; and  when  he  had  shuffled  off 
this  mortal  coil  it  was  found  he  had 
left  to  his  descendants  a very  ample 
— indeed,  for  France,  a very  large 
fortune.  Of  the  descendants  in  a 
right  line,  his  grandson,  Ledru  Kol- 
lin,  was  his  favourite,  and  to  him 
the  old  man  left  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune,  which,  during  the  minority 
of  I.,edru  Kollin,  grew  to  a sum 
amounting  to  nearly,  if  not  fully, 
40001.  per  annum  of  our  money. 

The  scholastic  education  of  the 
young  man  who  was  to  inherit  this 
considerable  fortune,  was  nearly 
completed  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV 111.,  and  shortly  after  Charles  X. 
ascended  the  throne  il  commengait 
A faire  tur  droit,  as  they  phrase  it  in 
the  pays  ImUh.  Neither  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVllL,  nor  indeed 
now,  unless  in  the  exact  and  phy- 
sical sciences,  docs  Paris  affo^  a 
very  solid  and  substantial  education. 
Though  the  Roman  poets  and  his- 
torians arc  tolerably  well  studied  and 
taught,  yet  little  attention  is  paid  to 
Greek  literature.  The  physical  and 
exact  sciences  are  unquestionably  ad- 
mirably taught  at  the  Folytechnique 
and  other  schools;  but  neither  at 
the  Colley  of  St.  Barbe,  nor  of 
Henry  IV.,  can  a pupil  be  so  well 
grounded  in  the  rudiments  and  hu- 
manities as  in  our  grammar  and 
public  schools.  A studious,  pains- 
taking, and  docile  youth,  will,  no 
doubt,  learn  a great  deal,  no  matter 
where  he  has  been  placed  in  pupil- 
age ; but  we  have  beard  from  a con- 
temporary of  M.  Bollin,  that  he  was 
not  particularly  distinguished  either 
for  his  industry  or  bis  docility  in 
early  life.  The  earliest  days  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  X.  saw  M.  Ledru 
Rollin  an  itudiaat  en  droit  in  Paris. 
Though  the  schools  of  law  had  been 
re-established  during  the  Consulate 
prettv  much  after  the  fashion  in 
which  th^  existed  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  yet  the  application  of 
the  alumni  was  fitful  an^  desultory, 
and  perb^  there  were  no  two 
classes  in  France,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1825,  who  were  more  im- 
bued with  the  Voltarian  philosophy, 
and  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 


Rousseau,  than  the  elivet  of  the 
schools  of  law  and  medicine. 

Under  a king  so  sceptical  and 
voluptuous,  so  much  of  a philosophe 
and  phyrrimiite,  as  Louis  XVIII., 
such  tendencies  were  likely  to  spread 
themselves  through  all  ranks  of  so- 
ciety— to  permeate  from  the  very 
highest  to  the  very  lowest  classes; 
and  not  all  the  lately  ao^uired  ascet- 
icism of  the  monarch,  his  successor, 
nor  all  the  etforts  of  the  Jesuits,  could 
restrain  or  control  the  tendencies  of 
the  etudiiinlt  en  droit.  What  the  law 
students  were  antecedently  and  subse- 
^ent  to  I82o,  we  know  from  the 
Physiologic  de  I' Homme  de  Loi;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  M. 
Ledru  Rollin,  with  more  ample  pe- 
cuniary means  at  command,  very 
much  differed  from  his  fellows.  Af^r 
undergoing  a three  years'  course  of 
study,  M.  Rollin  obtained  a diploma 
as  a licencie  en  droit,  and  commenced 
his  career  as  stagiare  somewhere 
about  the  end  of  1826,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  1 827.  Towards  the  close  of 
1826,  or  in  the  first  months  of  1830, 
he  was,  we  believe,  placed  on  the 
roll  of  advocates;  so  that  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  or,  as  they  say  in 
France,  received  an  advocate,  in  his 
twenty-second  or  twenty-third  year. 

The  first  years  of  an  advocate,  even 
in  France,  are  generally  pa.ssed  in  as 
enforced  an  idleness  as  in  England. 
Clients  come  not  to  consult  the 
greenhorn  of  the  last  term ; nor  does 
any  avoue  among  our  neighbours, 
any  more  than  any  attorney  among 
ourselves,  fancy  that  an  old  head  is 
to  be  found  on  young  shoulders. 
The  years  1830  and  1831  were  not 
marked  by  any  oratorical  effort  of 
the  author  of  the  Decline  of  England; 
nor  was  it  till  1832  that,  being  then 
one  of  the  youngest  of  the  bar  of 
Paris,  he  prepared  and  signed  an 
opinion  against  the  placing  of  Paris 
in  a state  of  siege  consequent  on 
the  insurrections  of  June.  Two 
years  after  be  prepared  a memoir, 
or  factum,  on  the  affair  of  the  Rue 
Transonain,  and  defended  Dupoty, 
accused  of  complicite  morale,  a mon- 
strous doctrine  invented  by  the 
Attorney  - general  Hebert.  From 
1834  to  1841  he  appeared  as  counsel 
in  nearly  all  the  cases  of  kmeute  or 
conspiracy  where  the  individuals 
prosecuted  were  Republicans,  or 
fiuisi-Republicans.  Meanwhile,  be 
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bad  become  the  proprietor  and  rd- 
dacteur  en  eke f of  the  Riforme  news- 
paper, a political  journal  of  an  ultra- 
Lilieral  — indeed  of  a Itcpublican  — 
complexion,  which  was  then  called 
of  extreme  opinions,  as  be  had  pre- 
viously been  editor  of  a legal  news- 
paper called  Journal  du  Palate.  La 
Riforme  had  been  originally  con- 
ducted by  Godefroy  Cavaignoc,  the 
brother  of  the  general,  who  continued 
editor  till  the  period  of  the  fatal 
illness  which  preceded  his  death. 
The  defence  of  Dupoty,  tried  and 
sentenced  under  the  ministry  of 
Thiers  to  fire  years'  imprisonuicnt, 
as  a regicide,  because  a letter  was 
found  o|ien  in  the  letter-box  of  tho 
paper  of  which  he  was  editor,  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  a man  said  to  be 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Que- 
nisset,  naturally  brought  M.  Kollin 
into  contact  with  many  of  the  writers 
in  La  Riforme ; and  these  persons, 
aniongothersGuinard  Arago,  F.tienne 
Arago,  and  Flocon,  indu^  him  to 
embark  some  portion  of  his  fortune 
in  the  paper.  From  one  step  he  was 
led  on  to  another,  and  ultimately 
became  one  of  the  chief  — indeed,  if 
not  the  chief  proprietor.  The  spccu- 
latioii  was  far  from  sueccssful  in  a 
pecuniary  sense;  but  M.  Rollin,  in 
fbrtherance  of  his  opinions,  continued 
for  some  years  to  disburse  consider- 
able sums  in  the  rapport  of  tho 
journal.  By  this  he  no  doubt  in- 
creased his  popularity  and  his  credit 
with  the  Hepublican  party,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  very  ma- 
terially injured  his  private  fortune. 
In  the  earlier  portion  of  his  career 
M.  Kollin  was,  it  is  known,  not  in- 
disposed to  seek  a scat  in  the  cham- 
ber under  the  auspices  of  M.  Barrot, 
but  subseouently  to  his  connexion 
with  the  Riforme,  he  had  himself 
become  thoroughly  known  to  the  ex- 
leme  party  in  the  departments,  and 
on  the  death  of  Gamier  I’agra  the 
elder,  was  elected  in  1 84 1 for  Le  Mans, 
in  the  department  of  Ijl  Sarthe. 

In  addressing  the  electors  after  bis 
return,  M.  Kollin  delivered  a speech 
much  more  Republican  than  Mo- 
narchical. For  this  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  four  months’  imprisonment, 
but  the  sentence  was  appealed  against 
and  annulled  on  a technical  ground, 
and  the  honourable  member  was 
ultimately  acquitted  by  the  Cour 
d’Atsizea  of  Angers. 
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The  parliamentary  debut  of  M. 
Rollin  took  place  in  1842.  His  first 
speech  was  delivered  on  the  subi^ 
of  the  secret-service  money.  The 
elocution  was  easy  and  flowing,  the 
manner  oratorical,  the  style  some- 
what turgid  and  bombastic.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  session  M.  Rollin 
improved,  and  bis  discourse  on  the 
modification  of  the  criminal  law,  on 
other  legal  subjects,  and  on  railways, 
were  more  sober  specimens  of  style. 
In  1843  and  1844  M.  Rollin  fre- 
quently spoke;  but  though  bis 
speeches  were  a good  deal  talked  of 
outside  the  walls  of  the  chamber, 
they  produced  little  effoct  within  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  plain  to  every 
candid  observer  that  he  possessed 
many  of  the  requisites  of  the  orator 
— a good  voice,  a copious  flow  of 
words,  considerable  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm, a sanguine  temperament 
and  jovial  and  generous  disposition. 
In  the  sessions  of  1845-46,  M.  Rollin 
took  a still  more  prominent  part. 
His  purse,  his  house  in  the  Rue 
Tournon,  his  counsels  and  advice, 
were  all  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
men  of  the  movement ; and  by  the 
beginning  of  1847  he  seemed  to  be 
acknowledged  by  the  extreme  party 
as  its  most  conspicuous  and  populu 
member.  Such  indeed  was  his  posi- 
tion when  the  electoral  reform  ban- 
quets, on  a large  scale,  began  to  take 
place  in  the  autumn  of  1847.  These 
banquets,  promoted  and  forwarded 
by  the  principal  members  of  the 
opposition  to  serve  the  cause  of  elec- 
toral reform,  were  looked  on  by 
M.  Rollin  and  his  friends  in  another 
light  While  Odillon  Barrot,  Du- 
vergier  d'llauranne,  and  others, 
sought  by  means  of  them  to  produce 
ail  enlarged  constituency,  the  mem- 
ber for  Sarthe  looked  not  merely  to 
functional,  but  to  organic  reform — 
not  merely  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
constituency,  but  to  a change  in  the 
form  of  the  government.  The  desire 
of  Barrot  was  d la  nirili,  d la  ein- 
cerili  dee  inetituRone  eonguieee  en 
Jnillet  1830;  whereas  the  desire  of 
Kollin  Yi!te,dl'amiUoratinndeeclatee» 
lahorieuMee:  the  one  was  willing  to 
go  on  with  the  dynasty  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  Constitution  of 
July  improved  by  diffusion  and  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise,  the  other 
looked  to  a democratic  and  social 
republic.  The  result  is  now  known. 
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It  is  not  here  onr  purpose  to  go 
orer  the  events  of  the  Revolution 
of  February  1848,  but  we  may 
be  permitt^  to  observe,  that  the 
combinations  by  which  that  event 
was  effected  were  ramified  and  ex* 
tensive,  and  were  long  silently  and 
secretly  in  motion. 

The  personal  history  of  the  author 
of  the  lxx>k  before  us,  since  Febrn* 
ary  1848,  is  well-known  and  patent 
to  all  the  world.  lie  was  the  ame 
damnie  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment— the  man  whose  extreme  opi- 
nions, intemperate  circulars,  and 
vehement  patronage  of  persons  pro- 
fessing the  politico  creed  of  Robes- 
pierre— indisposed  all  moderate  men 
to  rally  around  the  new  system.  It 
was  in  covering  Ledru  Rollin  with 
the  shield  of  his  popularity  that 
Lamartine  lost  his  own,  and  that  be 
eea-sed  to  be  the  political  idol  of 
a people  of  whom  he  must  ever  be 
l^^rded  as  one  of  the  literary  glories 
and  illustrations.  On  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Provisional  Government, 
Ledru  Rollin  constituted  himself  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
party.  In  ready  powers  of  speech 
and  in  popularity  no  man  stood 
higher ; but  he  did  not  possess  the 
power  of  restraining  his  followers  or 
of  holding  them  in  hand,  and  the 
result  was,  that  instead  of  being  their 
leader  he  became  their  instrument. 
Fond  of  applause,  ambitious  of  dis- 
tinction, timid  by  nature,  destitute  of 
pluck,  and  of  that  rarer  virtue  moral 
courage,  Ledru  Rollin,  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  faintheartedness,  put 
himself  in  the  foreground,  but  the 
measures  of  bis  followers  being  ill- 
taken,  the  plot  in  which  he  was  mixed 
up  egregiously  failed,  and  he  is  now 
in  consequence  an  exile  in  England. 

Again  we  repeat,  that  such  being 
the  TMt,  we  had  and  have  no  wish  to 
render  M.  Hollin's  exile  more  bitter 
any  harsh  remarks.  Had  he  re- 
mained in  peaceful  obscurity,  bad 
he  employ^  himself  in  any  la- 
borious pursuit  connected  with  his 

eL-asion — with  jMist  or  present 
iry,  in  a calm  and  inquiring 
spirit,  we  should  have  applauded 
his  resolve,  and  have  aided  lihn  by 
every  means  in  our  poor  power. 
But  when  we  find  him  engage  in  a 
mischievous  attempt  to  libiel  and 
misrepresent  England,  apparently 
fiw  the  worst  purposes,  we  cannot 


any  longer  remain  silent.  The  trans- 
lator of  M.  Rollins  work,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  confidence  of  that 
gentleman,  announces  that  the  work 
originated  solely  in  a fit  of  spleen 
conceived  in  consequence  of  an  article 
in  The  Times.  If  this  be  so,  what 
measure  does  it  not  afibrd  us  of 
M.  Uollin's  capacity,  judgment,  and 
discretion  ? Is  that  man  fit  to  lead 
a party,  much  less  to  govern  a 
nation,  who  in  a fit  of  spleen  inditca 
a book  against  the  nation  which 
harbours  him,  wholly  and  solely  be- 
cause he  has  been  too  summarily, 
and  perhaps  too  severely,  dealt  with 
in  The  Times  newspaper?  Even 
though,  however,  M.  ^illin  were  in 
his  brat  humour  and  bis  best  spirit, 
we  doubt  that  he  possesses  the  capa- 
city, the  requisite  information,  or  the 
industry,  to  comprehend  or  describe 
the  institutions  and  system  of  Eng- 
land. We  believe  him  to  be  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  her  language, 
to  know  little  of  her  history,  and 
scarcely  anything  whatever  of  her 
literature.  We  could,  however,  for- 
give M.  I*edru  Rollin  his  ignorance 
if  he  had  appeared  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a good  or  a kindly  spirit 
towards  the  people  or  institutions  of 
our  country.  But  he  does  not. 
Because  The  Times  once,  or  at  most 
twice — in  very  bad  taste  we  admit— 
charged  him  and  his  companions  with 
being,  to  use  his  own  description  of 
the  words,  for^s  ichappis  de  bugne, 
miserable  bemdits,  imrmmdiees  des 
igouts  de.  Paris,  &c.,  be  chooses  to 
say  ‘ that  he  had  every  day  to  sub- 
mit to  insult,  and  that  the  English 
aristocracy  bad  dragged  him  and  his 
companions  under  all  the  barrows  of 
its  journalism.'  The  English  aris- 
tocraey  is  human,  and  therefore  has 
its  faults ; but  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  not- 
withstanding bis  general  ignorance, 
knows  well  enough  that  the  English 
aristocracy  had  as  much  to  do  with 
these  articles  of  The  Times  as  the 
Reis  Effendi  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 
The  Times  is  not  the  journal  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  but  the  journal 
of  the  monied,  mercantile,  and  mid- 
dle classes;  nor  Is  it  written  in  an 
exclusive  or  aristocratic  sense.  With 
the  exception  of  The  Times,  however, 
what  journal  has  said  a word  about 
M.  Rollin  or  any  of  his  companions? 
He  has  been  in  I*ondon  now  for 
more  than  twelve  months,  and  in  all 
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that  period  hia  name  having  been 
introduced  once  or  twice  in  a leading 
article  in  no  complimentary  fashion, 
he  chooses  on  that  ground  to  fix  a 
quarrel  on  the  nation,  and  to  accuse 
the  aristocracy  of  insulting  him,  and 
using  towards  him  every  species  of 
insomnee.  M.  Ledru  Rollin  contends 
that  he  has  found  in  England  a new 
and  decisive  proof  against  the  feudal 
system.  But  if  he  was  well-informed 
as  a jurist,  he  ought  to  know  that 
the  feudal  system  has  long  since 
ceased  to  prevail  in  England,  and  that 
the  principal  feudal  tenures  have 
been  abolished  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  12  Cbas.  II.  c.  24,  which  is 
an  act  for  taking  away  the  Court  of 
Wards  and  Liveries,  and  Tenures 
in  capite,  Knight  Service,  and 
Tenures  by  Homage,  Escuage,  &c. 
Ever  since  the  Revolution  of  1G88 
it  is  not  the  feudal,  but  its  very 
opposite,  the  commercial  principle, 
that  has  predominated,  whether  that 
principle  be  represented  by  the  im- 
port and  export  merchants  of  Eng- 
land, as  it  was  till  1814  or  18IG,  or 
by  the  manufacturer  and  monied 
capitalists,  as  it  his  been  from  1815 
to  1850.  M.  Ledru  Rollin  calls  Eng- 
land a joint-stock  company  of  kings, 
whereas  the  Nesselrodes,  the  Met- 
temichs,  the  Schwartzenbergs,  the 
6uizot%  and  others  the  very  opposite 
of  M.  Rollin,  consider  her  the  focus 
and  refuge  of  revolutionists.  Now 
both  accusations  cannot  be  true,  for 
they  are  the  very  opposite  of  each 
other.  We  believe,  however,  neither 
to  be  true,  and  that  the  real  truth 
lies  between  both.  If  kings  or  revo- 
lutionists be  unfortunate,  or  without 
an  asylum  in  their  own  country, 
they  find  one  in  England.  We  have 
here  at  one  and  at  the  same  time 
Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans  and  Ledru 
Rollin,  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and 
Louis  Blanc,  and  we  should  with 
equal  pleasure  affurd  shelter  to  Pio 
Nono  and  Mazzini  if  cither  landed 
on  our  shores.  More  than  half  a 
centuiy  wo  we  afforded  a shelter  to 
Louis  X Vlll.  and  the  Count  d 'Artois ; 
but  at  the  very  same  period  we  shel- 
tered Humouriez — many  Girondists 
who  had  escaped  the  guillotine — and 
Talleyrand,  who  was  then  of  the 
party  of  the  revolution.  So  in  1830 
we  received  Charles  X.;  while  in 
1832,  33,  and  34,  we  refused  not  an 
asylum  to  the  Aimand  Marrasts,  the 
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Cabets,  and  other  political  refugees 
who  escaped  from  the  prosecutions 
and  impnsonment  of  the  King  of  the 
Barricades. 

M.  Ledru  Rollin,  with  a view  to 
depreciate  England,  speaks  of  her 
soil  as  far  from  equal  to  that  of 
Aragon  or  Lomhardy.  But  in  de- 
claring this  truth  he  unconsciously 
bears  testimony  to  the  energy  and 
industry  of  her  inhabitants.  With  a 
soil  far  inferior  to  these  fertile  pro- 
vinces Great  Britain  has,  by  the 
industr}’,  science,  and  well-applied 
skill  of  her  people,  achieved  marvels 
in  cnltivation  and  production. 

M.  Rollin  compares  the  greatness 
of  England  to  the  greatness  of  Car- 
thage, Tyre,  Venice,  Spain,  and 
HoUand,  which  have  all  passed  away. 
But  there  is  no  analog'  between  the 
cases.  It  were  childish  to  say  a word 
as  to  Carthage  or  Tyre.  But  in 
more  modern  times  \’enicc  was  an 
exclusive  and  conquering  republic — 
jealous,  mistrustful,  and  vindictive  in 
Its  policy ; Spain  was  a despotical 
monarchy,  destroyed  by  religious  in- 
tolerance, by  the  persecution  of  the 
Moors,  by  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Indies ; Holland  of  the  middle 
ages  was  tom  by  intestine  factions, 
domestic  dissensions,  and  a devouring 
lust  of  gain  and  acquisition.  We  do 
not  say  that  there  is  a principle  of 
immutability  in  the  institutions  or 
commercial  policy  of  England,  or 
that  there  are  not  vices  in  our  social 
and  political  systems.  But  in  any 
imperfection  or  blot  pointed  out  by 
M.  Ledru  Rollin,  he  has  been  the 
mere  exponent  and  translator — not 
always  the  faithful  translator  — of 
the  opinions  of  the  metropolitan 

firess.  The  greater  part  of  M.  Bol- 
in’s discoveries  are  servilely  copied 
from  the  metropolitan  correspondence 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  truth,  un- 
fortunately, that  taxation  cannot  be 
carried  much  higher  nor  wages  sink 
much  lower  in  England  than  at  pre- 
sent, but  the  same  observation  may 
be  predicated  of  France. 

This  state  arises  from  a complica- 
tion of  causes,  and  not  from  the 
one  solitary  cause  assigned  by  M. 
Rollin, — that  the  land,  regulate  by 
the  feudal  law,  belongs,  in  hereditary 
fiefs,  to  a few  hundred  of  privileged 
families.  Feudal  tenures,  as  we  have 
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already  observed,  have  been  long  dealing  in  vague  and  offensive  gene- 

abolished ; nor  is  the  land  of  England  ralities,  had  visited  the  East  India 

ia  the  hands  of  a few  hundred  or  a College  at  Haileybury,  the  euna- 

few  thousands  of  privileged  families,  bula  of  the  civil  servants  of  India,  he 

In  1841  the  number  of  occupiers  of  would  have  found  a course  of  educa- 
land,  exclusive  of  the  great  proprie-  tion  and  training  prevailing  unequal- 
tors,  amounted  to  141,460;  the  num-  led  for  extent  and  utility.  It  is  not 

ber  of  occupiers  not  employing  la-  merely  Oriental  tongues  that  are 

bourers  amounted  to  94,883 ; and  studied,  but  classical  and  general 

the  number  of  farmers  and  gra-  literature,  history,  and  political  cco- 
ziers  amounted  to  194,396.  In  any  nomy,  pure  and  mixed  mathematics, 
one  county  of  England,  even  the  law,  and  jurisprudence, 
very  smallest,  there  are  as  many  pro-  The  Company's  officers  arc  just 
prktors  as  M.  Rollin  would  assign  as  well  trained  at  the  East  India 

to  the  whole  kingdom.  Of  the  whole  Company's  Military  Seminary  at  Ad- 

country,  he  says,  Im  terre  regie  pur  discombe,  wliere  the  Oriental  lan- 

le  droit  feodal  appartient  en  fiefs  guages,  mathematics  and  classics, 

heredUrdres  A rptelques  centuines  de  fortidcation,  military  drawing,  chc- 

familles  pricilegiies.  Yet  this  would  misfry,  and  geology  are  taught.  We 

be  an  imperfect  description  of  the  have  no  desire  to  depreciate  Euro- 

proprietors  in  fee  of  either  of  the  pean  armies,  hut  we  hesitate  not  to 

ridings  of  Yorkshire.  say  that  no  European  army  exceeds, 

M.  Rollin  charges  us  with  having  and  very  few  equal,  Indian  officers 
fastened  upon  the  Indies,  which  we  in  point  of  professional  attainment, 
have  plundered  for  a century.  Now  M.  Rollin  talks  of  our  having 
ail  our  conquests  in  India  have  been  plundered  India,  drained  her  ancient 

forced  upon  us  unwillingly ; and  domains  by  the  prodigality  of  our 

though  the  Indian  Government,  like  governments  and  the  voracity  of  our 

every  thing  sublunarj-,  is  far  from  monopolists.  Where,  however,  are 

perfect,  yet  is  it  most  assuredly  one  the  plunderers  ? and  where  is  the 

of  the  best  governments  the  world  plunder'?  No  nabobs  now  return  to 

has  yet  seen,  and  ten  hundred  thou-  Engl.and  with  princely  fortunes,  and 

sand  times  a better  government  than  very  few  civil  servants  after  a quar- 

tbe  natives  ever  enjoyed  under  the  ter  of  a century's  service,  and  very 

best  of  their  native  princes.  The  few  military  men  after  half  a cen- 

Indian  Government  is  a model  to  tiiry's  service,  arc  able  to  do  more 

most  European  Governments.  The  than  live  in  a state  of  decent  com- 

civil  servants  of  the  East  India  Com-  potency.  What,  however,  is  the 

pony,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  it,  are  voracity  of  our  monopolists?  We 

the  best  educated  and  most  instructed  permit  French  wines  and  millinery, 

men  in  the  universe.  In  the  civil  French  luxuries  and  nr/(c/««/e  Pam, 

service,  from  which  judges,  magis-  to  enter  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bom- 

trates,  collectors  of  revenue,  salt-  bay  at  a slight  duty,  and  we  secured 

agents,  residents,  and  diplomatists  for  France  in  the  Chinese  empire  the 

are  selected,  aristocracy  of  birth,  same  advantages  we  enjoy  ourselves, 

apart  from  seniority  and  merit,  has  Such  is  our  voracity  of  conquest, 

no  privileges.  The  civil  servants  of  Quoth  the  author  of  the  Decline, 

U>c  East  India  Company  are  gene-  Your  possesions  in  India  have  for  the 

rally  the  sons  of  private  gentlemen  most  part  been  acquired  by  a series 

or  persons  in  the  middle  walks  of  of  crimes. 

lif^  and  neither  parliamentary  nor  Now,  from  the  period  when  the 
aristocratic  interest  can  push  them  English  obtained  in  Bengal  the  first  of 

forward.  The  service  which  pro-  those  peculiar  privileges  which  were 

dneed  a Hastings,  a Clive,  a Barlow,  the  forerunners  of  their  subsequent 

a Colebrooke,  an  Elpbinstonc,  an  power,  i.e.  in  Idol  and  1532,  there  is 

Adam,  a Holt  Mackenzie,  a Rickards,  scarcely  a transaction  of  the  Cora- 

must  be  well  served  and  well  ad-  pany  or  the  traders  that  will  not 

ministered.  Declamatory  abuse  is,  bear  the  light  of  day  and  the  im- 

bowever,  ea.sy,  and  maybe  resorted  partial  investigation  of  history.  The 
to  without  previous  inquiry  or  la-  English,  it  should  be  remembered, 
hour.  were  placed  in  positions  of  great 

If  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  instead  of  difficulty.  Fierce  wars  raged  among 
voi_  xLii.  no.  ccxi.vn.  o 
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the  Mtivei ; and  it  was  not  only  with 
these  latter  that  our  countr^en  had 
to  deal,  but  with  rival  JBuropean 
nations,  — with  the  money-making 
Dutch,  who  wished  to  monopoliie 
the  carrying  trade  and  commerce,  the 
spices  and  the  gums  of  the  far  East, — 
and  with  the  warlike,  the  encroach- 
ing, and  the  ambitious  French.  Our 
Clives,  our  Cootes,  our  liaillies,  our 
Com  Wallises,  our  Hastings,  our  Ful- 
lartons  and  Lawrences,  had  to  deal 
not  merely  with  the  natives,  but  with 
the  Lallys,  Dupleixes,  Labourdon- 
nais,  llussys,  Conflans,  and  Suifreins 
of  the  French.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
duty,  and  as  little  our  desire,  to 
blacken  or  defame  French  comman- 
ders in  the  East,  and  wc  are  even 
prepared  to  award  the  highest  praise 
to  Labourdonnais,  who  not  onl^ 
faithfully  but  gloriously  sen’ed  his 
country. 

But  the  French  agents  in  the  East 
were  not  all  like  Labourdonnais,  who, 
for  his  conduct,  was  rewarded  with 
the  Bastille  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment; while  bis  rival  Dupleix,  who 
shamefully  broke  a solemn  treaty 
with  England,  was  supported  and 
sustained.  The  French  ministry  and 
the  French  East  India  Company  of 
the  time  were  sharers  of  Uupicix’s 
guilt.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
IH.  Rollin  is  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
events  of  1746,  and  that  he  knows  no 
more  of  the  history  of  even  French 
deeds  in  India  than  he  does  of  the 
Sanscrit  or  Persian  tongues.  That  a 
man  so  rash,  so  shallow,  and  so  little 
prone  to  labour,  should  sit  down  to 
read  sufficient  to  give  him  an  idea  of 
the  English  dominion  in  the  East,  is 
not  to  be  expected.  It  is  easier  for 
him  to  deal  in  general  accusations  of 
violence  and  perfidy,  — accusations 
which  need  but  to  be  named  to  be 


refuted.  Marked  by  some  faults  and 
defaced  by  some  imperfections,  the 

government  of  the  East  by  the  East 
adia  Company  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful government  the  world  has  yet 
seen ; and  if  it  were  not  wondenul 


f<w  its  justice,  its  wisdom,  its  longa- 
nimity, and  its  moderation,  it  is  im- 
possible to  think  that  a handful  of 
Europeans  could  hold  in  subjection, 
scores  of  thousands  of  miles  beyond 
the  seas,  millions  and  millions  of 


subjects  who  have  never  heard  of  the 
name  of  England. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  M. 
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Rollin  into  his  disquisitions  on  Domes- 
day Booh.  Though  he  has  dipped 
into  Meyer,  Delome,  and  Augustia 
Thierry,  yet  it  is  plain  be  has  never 
read  Bishop  Bennett's  Parochial  An- 
tiquities, nor  Webb's  Analysis,  nor 
Sir  Henry  Ellis's  Introduction  to 
Domesday,  and  indexes  of  the  tenants- 
in-chief.  To  suppose  that  this  shal- 
low gentleman  h^  read  any  Saxon 
account,  or  the  disquisitions  of  any 
English  lawyers  on  the  subject, 
would  be  giving  him  credit  for  an 
industry  and  a research  which  he  does 
not  possess.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
he  is  as  ignorant  of  the  Annotations 
of  Hammond,  of  the  remarks  of  Cam- 
den,Spelman,  Selden,  Blount,  Gilbert, 
and  Sir  Martin  Wright,  touching 
what  Camden  calls  ‘ The  Tax-book 
of  King  William,'  as  he  is  ignorant  of 
Indian  history. 

When,  however,  M.  Rollin  main- 
tains ‘that  tha  principle  of  pure 
feudalism  established  eight  centuries 
ago  governs  England  in  all  its  rigour,' 
one  can  only  lament  that  a man  so 
deplorably  ignorant  himself  assumes 
the  office  of  instructing  his  country- 
men, who  cannot  by  any  pos.sibility 
be  more  ignorant  than  their  instruc- 
tor. We  do  not  expect  a man  of  the 
calibre  of  Ledru  Rollin  to  have  read 
Britton,  Fleta,  or  the  Mirror ; to 
have  read  Cragius  de  Feudis,  Ma- 
dox's Baronia  Anglia,  or  Wilkins's 
Saxon  Laics;  to  have  read  Coke, 
Littleton,  or  Selden's  note  to  Ilcng- 
ham ; but  one  might  have  expected 
that  before  printing  his  work  he 
would  have  opened  a French  trans- 
lation of  Blackstone,  in  the  second 
volume  of  which  he  would  have 
found  it  stated  that  the  statute  of 
12  Chas.  II.  c.  24,  abolishing  tenures 
by  knight  service,  was  a statute  which 
was  a greater  acquisition  to  the  cis-il 
property  of  this  kingdom  than  even 
Magna  Charta  itself;  since  that  only 
pruned  the  luxuriances  that  bad 
gronvn  out  of  the  military  tenures, 
and  thereby  preserved  them  in  vi- 
gour ; but  tne  statute  of  King  Charles 
extirpated  the  whole,  and  demolished 
both  root  aud  branches. 

The  changes  made  in  the  tenure 
of  soccage  were  many,  and  were  ex- 
tended to  Ireland  by  the  Irish  Act 
of  14  and  15  Charles  II.  c.  19. 
Even  Scotland  was  benefited  by  the 
abolition  of  the  equivalent  tenure  of 
ward-holding,  after  the  Rebellion  of 
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1742,  by  the  20th  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  Ledru  Itollin  ridicules,  he  ou^ht  to 
When,  therefore,  M.  RoIIin  states,  know  is  of  much  importance  m de- 
‘ that  the  principle  of  feudalism  go-  termining  the  parcels  of  manors,  the 

vems  England  in  all  its  rigour,  as  it  pedigrees  of  families, t the  sites  of 

did  eight  centuries  ago,'  he  was  evi-  ancient  mills,  the  abbey  lands  be- 
dently  unaware  that  soccage  tenures  lon^ng  to  religious  houses,  and  a 
are  (Uvided  b^  English  lawyers  ac-  variety  of  other  circumstances  inci- 
cording  to  their  duration,  into  estates  dent  to  the  proof  of  immemorial 
in  fee,  for  life,  for  years,  and  at  will ; rights  and  obligations, 
and  that  the  law  regarding  escheat  In  his  chapter  on  the  Commercial 
and  forfeiture  has  been  amended  by  Aristocracy  of  England,  M.  Rollin 
4 and  2 Will.  IV.  c.  23.  states  that  it  is  necessary  for  a di- 

M.  I..edru  Rollin  is  not  merely  rector  of  the  East  India  Company  to 

totally  ignorant  of  English  works  on  possess  shares  to  the  amount  of  at 

the  subject  on  which  he  writes ; he  least  200,000  francs,  equivalent  to 

totally  mistakes  the  observations  of  20,000i.  of  our  money.  This  is  but 

Meyer,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  one  of  the  numerous  mistakes  into 

work  on  the  Itutitutions  JuiUciares.*  which  the  late  leader  of  the  Moun- 
AL  Rollin  makes  a considerable  tain  falls,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a 

outcry  about  copyhold  estates,  which  sample  of  his  general  incorrectness, 

is  a tenure  of  land  for  which  the  the  17th  Geo.  III.  c.  3,  the  pecu- 
tenant  has  nothing  to  show  but  a niary  qualification  for  a director  con- 

copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the  stew-  sists,  not  of  a sum  of  200,000  francs, 

ard  of  the  lord’»  court  on  such  but  of  20,000  francs,  or  2000/.  Thus 

tenant's  being  admitted  to  any  parcel  has  M.  Rollin  committed  a small 

of  land  or  tenement  belonging  to  mistake  of  18,000/.,  making  the 

the  manor.  But  in  his  indignation  money  qualification  ten  times  greater 

against  copyhold,  M.  Rollin  forgot  than  it  really  is. 

to  state  toat  copyhold  cannot  be  M.  Rollin,  in  this  same  chapter, 
created  at  this  day ; for  Lord  Coke,  talks  of  the  English  law  as  favour- 

both  in  his  Institute  and  in  the  Re-  ing  commercial  monopolies.  If  the 

ports,  states,  that  the  pillars  of  a man's  ignorance  of  commerce  and 

copyhold  estate  are, — that  it  hath  English  law  were  not  incredible  as 

been  demised  time  out  of  mind  by  incurable,  he  could  not  talk  thus, 

copy  of  court  roll,  and  that  the  tene-  Why,  the  whole  policy  of  the  Eng- 

ments  are  parcel  of  or  within  the  lish  law  has  for  centuries  been  against 

manor.  monopolies.  A monopoly,  says  I.,ord 

It  grievously  affects  the  leadqr  of  Cokc,{  hath  three  incidents  mis- 

the  French  Mountain  to  know  that  chievous  to  the  public  : 1st.  The 

recourse  is  had  to  Domesday  Book  raising  of  the  price;  2d.  The  com- 

to  determine  if  land  is  ancient  modity  will  not  be  so  good  ; 3d.  The 

demesne  or  not.  This  is  not  extra-  impoverishing  of  poor  artificers.  All 

ordinary,  considering  that  the  most  monopolies  are  against  the  ancient 

ancient  inquisition  among  the  records  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm, 

of  the  country  is  Domesday  Book,  A bye-law  which  makes  a monopoly 

and  that  the  inquiry  is  made  upon  is  void ; so  is  a prescription  for  a 

oaths  before  the  king's  justices  ap-  sole  trade  to  any  one  person  or  per- 

pointed  to  conduct  it.  But  although  sons  exclusive  of  all  others.§  Mo- 

Domesday  Book  is  the  ultimate  cri-  nopolies,  says  Hawkins,  are  void|| 

terion  for  determining  what  lands  by  the  common  law,  as  being  against 

are  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown,  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  discourag- 

and  the  trial  is  said  to  be  by  inspec-  ing  labour  and  industry,  and  putting 

tion  of  Domesday,  yet  it  is  usual  to  it  m the  power  of  particular  persons 

produce  an  examined  copy  in  evi-  to  set  what  prices  they  please  on  a 

dence,  except  in  proceedings  before  commodity. 

the  Lords,  where  the  originals  are  In  his  chapter  on  Political  Aristo- 
xequired.  The  inquisition  which  M.  eracy,  M.  Rollin  says,  ‘ that  arrest  is 

* See  Meyer,  toI.  ii.  p.  51. 

t Se  Grimaldi  On  the  Geneatogical  Uses  gf  Domesday.  Orgines,  p.  6. 

til  Keport,  86.  } Moor,  591. 

K 1st  Uawldns,  Pleat  qftke  CVotra. 
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employed  to  an  extent  that  is  fright- 
ful.' We  do  not  deny  that  it  was  so 
antecedently  to  the  1 st  October,  1838; 
but  the  worthy  hlontagnard  is  evi- 
dently not  aware  that,  by  the  1st 
and  2d  Victoria,  c.  1 10,  sect.  I,  it  is 
enacted  that  ‘ from  and  after  the 
time  appointed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  this  act,  no  person  shall  be 
arrested  on  mesne  jjroccss  in  any 
civil  action  in  any  inferior  court 
whatsoever,  or  except  in  the  cases 
and  in  the  manner  provided  in  any 
superior  court.  By  the  third  section 
of  the  statute,  a judge  must  be  satis- 
fied by  affidavit  that  the  cause  of 
action  amounts  to  20/.  or  upwards, 
and  that  the  debtor  is  about  to  rjuil 
England  unless forthwith  apprehended. 

M.  Uollin  is  very  nearly  as  much 
in  error  about  the  press  as  about 
the  law.  He  says,  a journal,  which 
for  each  numljcr  has  a price  almost 
equal  to  a day's  wages,  cannot  agi- 
tate the  people.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  buy  a newspaper  to  know 
what  the  press  says.  Throughout 
London,  for  the  small  sum  of  a 
penny,  three-halfpence,  or  twopence, 
in  some  cases  even  for  less  than  a 
penny,  any  one  may  hire  a newspaper 
for  an  hour  and  a half.  M.  Bollin 
seems  also  to  fake  no  account  of  the 
cheap  penny  and  threepenny  press 
read  by  immense  numbers  of  the 
working  people.  There  is,  however, 
some  truth  in  M.  Kollin's  remark, 
that  in  France  the  jiress  is  an  a]x>s- 
tleship,  while  in  England  it  is  a bu- 
siness. The  press  of  France  has, 
however,  greatly  fallen  in  repute 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
immeasurably  fallen  during  the  last 
two  years  and  a half. 

On  trial  by  jury,  it  might  be  im- 
agined M.  Bollin  would  not  blunder 
so  hopeles,sly.  But  alas ! no.  The 
jury  even  he  finds  ‘ is  the  patrimony 
of  the  lesser  aristocacy.’  Unhappy 
man  ! It  is  plain  he  has  never  read 
the  1st  sect,  of  the  (ith  Geo.  IV., 
whereby  the  qualifications  of  jurors 
are  defined.  Every  man  between 
twenty-one  and  sixty,  who  shall  have 
10/.  per  annum  above  reprises  in 
lands  or  tenements,  or  in  rents  issu- 
ing out  of  such  lands,  of  20/.  in 
lands  or  tenements,  held  by  lease  for 
twenty-one  years  or  longer,  or  who, 
being  a householder,  shall  be  rated 
to  poor's-rates  in  Middlesex  upon  a 
value  of  30/.,  or  in  any  other  coun- 
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try  not  less  than  20/.,  or  who  shall 
occupy  a bouse  containing  not  leas 
than  fifieen  windows.  In  London  a 
juror  must  be  a householder,  or  the 
occupier  of  a shop,  warehouse,  count- 
ing-house, chambers,  or  office,  for 
the  purpose  of  trade  or  commerce, 
within  the  city,  and  have  lands, 
tenements,  or  personal  estate,  of  the 
value  of  100/. 

As  to  a special  jury,  it  is  the 
aversion  of  M.  Bollin.  It  is  ‘ a jury 
of  choice — a jury  which,  on  ground 
more  or  less  frivolous,  may  be  im- 
posed on  every  party — a jury  al- 
most permanent.  Beside,’  quoth  the 
Frencn  advocate,  ‘ there  is  the  par- 
tiality of  the  sheriff  in  special  juries.’ 

Now  special  juries  were  originally 
introduced  in  trials  at  bar,  when  the 
causes  were  too  great  for  the  discus- 
sion of  ordinaiy  freeholders,  or 
where  the  sheriff  was  susi>cctcd  of 
partiality,  though  not  upon  such 
apparent  cause  as  to  warrant  an  ex- 
ception to  him.  No  mention  is  made 
of  special  jurors  in  the  oldest  book 
of  practice — Bowel’s,  printed  in  1G28. 

Special  jurors,  however,  so  much 
dreaded  by  M.  Bollin,  are  all  those 
described  in  the  jurors’  book  as 
e-squires,  or  persona  of  higher  degree, 
or  as  bankers  or  merchants.  Such 
persons  arc  qualified,  and  liable  to 
serve. 

As  to  the  errors  M.  Bollin  com- 
mits in  his  chapter  on  College  Aris- 
tocracy, they  are  so  numerous  that 
they  would  fill  an  article  compo.sed  of 
sixteen  pages,  or  a sheet  of  our  type. 

‘ It  is  plaiu,’  says  M.  Bollin's  trans- 
lator, ‘that  ho  never  was  at  Cam- 
bridge ;’  and  with  this  rebuke  from 
his  friend  we  leave  that  portion  of 
the  subject. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclin- 
ation to  follow  M.  Bollin  into  his 
discursive  observations  on  English 
law.  Many  of  his  remarks,  trans- 
lated not  always  faithfully,  from  the 
late  Jeremy'  Bentliam,  the  late 
George  Ensor  of  Armagh,  and  the 
late  leanicd  and  able  .John  Millar  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  are  undoubtedly  wor- 
thy of  attention.  We  by  no  means 
defend  the  monstrous  fictions  with 
which  law  abounds,  nor  are  we  pre- 
pared to  say'  a word  in  favour  of  the 
refined  subtleties  of  a perverse  species 
of  special  pleading,  nor  to  defend  the 
complicated  nonsense  of  an  action  of 
ejectment,  in  which  Doe  and  Boe 
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figure  off  so  conspicuously.  In  stig> 
matizing  these  fictions,  and  the  abuses 
of  special  pleading,  and  the  delays  of 

S,  and  the  expenses  of  law  ge- 
/,  M.  Rollin  has  undoubtedly, 
knowing  very  little  of  the  subject, 
hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head.  To 
follow  the  Montagnard  into  this 
devious  track,  would  require  an  ex- 
hibition  of  professional  knowledge 
which  our  general  readers  could  not 
understand,  and  would  not,  there- 
fore, appreciate.  Yet,  though  devi- 
ating into  right  by  haphazard  on 
this  one  particular  subject,  it  is  evi- 
dent he  nas  licen  wise  b^  chance. 
For  in  the  very  following  page, 
namely,  the  eightieth  of  the  French 
edition,  he  confounds  the  custom  of 
hotch-pot  with  statute  law,  and  talks 
of  the  hotch-potch  acts,  which  he 
translates  salmagondis! 

The  lay  reader  may  ask.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  hotch-pot  ? 
It  is  thus  defined  by  Coke  and  Lit- 
tleton. 

Hotch-pot,  say  these  great  autho- 
rities, is — 

A word  brought  from  the  French 
kotekpot,  used  for  a confused  mingling 
of  divers  things  together ; and  among 
the  Dutch  it  signities  flesh  cut  into 
pieces,  and  sodden  with  herbs  or  roots  ; 
but,  by  a metaphor,  it  is  a blending  or 
mixing  lands  together  given  in  marriage, 
with  other  lands  in  fee  falling  by  de- 
scent, as  if  a man  seised  of  thirty  acres 
of  land  in  fee  hath  issue  only  two  daugh- 
ters, and  he  gives  with  one  of  them  ten 
acres  in  marriage  to  the  man  that  mar- 
ries her,  and  dies  seised  of  the  other 
twenty  acres ; now  she  that  is  thus  mar- 
ried, to  gain  her  share  of  the  rest  of  the 
land,  must  put  her  part  given  in  mar- 
riage into  hotchpot,  i.e.  she  must  refuse 
to  take  the  sole  profits  thereof,  and  cause 
her  land  to  be  mingled  with  the  other,  so 
that  an  equal  division  may  be  made  of 
the  whole  between  her  and  her  sister,  as 
if  none  had  been  given  to  her  ; and  thus 
for  her  ten  acres  she  shall  have  fifteen, 
otherwise  the  sister  wilt  have  the  twenty 
acres  of  which  her  father  died  seised. — 
Lit.  55,  Co.  Lit.  lib.  iii.  c.  12. 

Such  is  the  old  custom  which 
Ledru  Rollin  would  make  a series  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  calling  them  the 
Hotch-potch  Acts.  The  worthy  man 
is  also  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
neither  queen’s  counsel  nor  serjeants- 
at-law  am  defend  the  people,  because 
they  have  a salary  of  200/.  a-year. 
The  salary  is,  we  believe,  a merely 
Dominal  sum,  never  received;  and 


as  to  not  being  able  to  appear  against 
the  Crown,  any  queen’s  counsel  may 
have  a license  enabling  him  to  defend 
any  prisoner  at  an  expense  of  about 
9/.  We  never  ourselves  knew  but 
one  instance  in  which  the  Crown 
claimed  the  services  of  a queen’s 
counsel  as  of  right.  This  was  in  the 
instance  of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  when 
Sir  John  Jervis,  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  claimed  the  knights’  services 
de  jure,  though  he  had  been  pre- 
viously engaged  on  the  other  side- 
But  toe  claim  was  not,  we  believe, 
persisted  in. 

Of  English  literature  M.  Rollin 
appears  fully  as  ignorant  as  of  Eng- 
lish law.  lie  speaks  of  Milton  as  a 
noble  genius,  who,  three  centuries 
ago,  took  his  place  between  Shakes- 
peare and  Dante.  Milton  was  bom 
in  1608,  and  died  in  1G74,  just  176 
years  ago.  When  such  a man  as 
this  tells  the  English  people  ‘ that 
they  know  not  the  depth  of  Shakes- 
peare,’ they  are  merely  disposed  to 
laugh  at  him. 

In  truth,  according  to  this  worthy, 
the  English  have  no  merit  of  any 
kind.  They  have  no  orators,  no 
poets,  no  artists ; their  very  language 
nas  no  grammar.  Uur  artists  ‘can 
merely  paint  horses  and  dogs,’  says 
the  self-complacent  Frenchman.  Ho- 
garth, Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Bar- 
ry, Lawrence,  Harlowe,  Wilson, 
Morland,  AVest,  Wilkie,  Landseer, 
and  so  many  other  living  artists 
whom  we  could  name,  have,  or  have 
had,  according  to  M.  Rollin,  no  con- 
ception of  their  vocation. 

In  his  chapter  on  Ireland  M.  Rol- 
lin commits  fewer  errors  than  in 
writing  about  England.  This  may, 
probably,  be  accounted  for  by  his 
being  connected  by  marriage  with 
Ireland.  Still,  M.  Rollin  d^ribes 
Grattan  as  exclaiming  (be  does 
not  quote  the  passage  correctly,  and 
we,  therefore,  transcribe  it  accu- 
rately for  him),  ‘ rank  majorities 
may  give  a nation  law,  but  rank 
majorities  cannot  give  law  authority,’ 
in  the  time  of  George  II.  Grattan 
was  undoubtedly  bom  in  1750,  when 
George  II.  was  on  the  throne,  but  he 
was  only  ten  years  old  in  1760,  at 
the  accession  of  George  III , and  he 
did  not  enter  the  Irish  Parliament 
till  1775,  when  that  monarch  was  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

It  is  very  evident  that  M.  Rollin 
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haj)  never  read  the  account  of  the 
landing  of  Humbert,  published  by 
Dr.  Stock,  bishop  of  Kilalla,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  in  November  or 
December  1798.  From  this  account 
we  learn,  that  on  the  22d  of  August, 
1798,  1100  French  troops,  including 
70  officers,  with  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  arms,  clothing,  and  ammuni- 
tion, were  disembarked  from  three 
i'rench  frigates  at  Kilalla.  The  gar- 
rison of  the  town  of  Kilalla,  consist- 
ing of  only  50  men,  30  of  whom 
were  yeomen,  the  remainder  a de- 
tachment of  the  Trince  of  Wales’s 
Fencibics,  after  a spirited  attempt 
to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  French 
vanguard,  were  obliged  to  retreat 
with  precipitation,  leaving  two  of 
their  number  killed,  and  Lieutenant 
Sills  of  the  Fencibles,  Captain  Kirk- 
wood of  the  yeomen,  and  19  pri- 
vates, taken  prisoners.  This,  un- 
doubtedly, gave  the  French  an  ad- 
vantage, and  caused  many  of  the 
peasantry  to  join  their  standard  ; but 
their  successes,  notwithstanding  the 
errors  committed  by  Generals  Hutch- 
inson and  Lake  at  Castlebar,  were  of 
short  duration,  and  in  Septcml>er 
Humbert  surrendered  to  Lake. 

The  description  given  by  the  Bi- 
shop of  Kilalla  of  Humbert's  charac- 
ter and  person,  of  Charost,  Boudet, 
and  PonLson,  the  seconds  in  com- 
mand, is  by  no  means  favourable. 
These  Frenchmen  were  accompanied 
by  a Major  O’Keon,  who  had  l>cen 
bred  in  the  College  des  IrlandaU  at 
Paris  for  an  Irish  priest,  and  they 
were  joined  by  two  Irish  adventurers, 
one  named  Bellew,  a conlirmed 
drunkard,  and  the  brother  of  the 
titular  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  The  two  others  were  re- 
lations ; one  was  named  Ferdinand 
O’Donnell,  the  other  Roger  Maguire 
of  Crosmalina. 

From  page  125  to  page  151  of 
his  work,  M.  Kollin  gives  what 
he  considers  a summary  of  British 
dominion  in  India.  This  is  a tissue 
of  misrepresentations  and  misstate- 
ments which  we  regret  we  have 
neither  time  nor  space  to  expose. 
M.  Rollin  then  proceeds  to  say, 
that  Canada  was  wrested  from 
France  by  a long  scries  of  perfidies. 
To  this  we  shall  merely  answer,  that 
Quebec  was  erected  by  the  French 
in  1605.  The  English  reduced  it 
ami  all  Canada  in  1626,  but  it  was 


restored  in  1632.  In  1711  it  was 
besieged  by  the  English  without  suc- 
cess, but  was  taken  by  us  in  1759, 
after  a battle  memorable  for  the  death 
of  Wolfe  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
To  us  it  was  confirmed  by  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  1763;  and  if  in  the  ac- 
quisitions gained  by  conquest  and 
secured  by  treaty  there  be  anything 
of  perfidity,  we  are  undoubtedly 
guilty  of  perfidity, — secut  non,  as  the 
lawyers  say.  This  charge  of  perfidy 
and  treason  has,  however,  been  le- 
velled at  us  from  the  days  of  Cressy 
and  Agincourt  to  the  days  of  Water- 
loo. These  accusations  are  about  as 
true  as  the  charging  the  Brunswick 
Alanifcsto  on  William  Pitt.  With  this 
ill-judged  manifesto  Pitt  had  no  more 
to  do  than  M.  Rollin’s  grandfather, 
the  renowned  Comus,  who  was  in 
his  prime  at  the  period  it  was  issued. 
It  is  now,  moreover,  well-known 
that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  de- 
nounced this  manifesto  to  the  King 
of  Prussia — that  he  signed  it  un- 
willingly, and  d contre  cirur — that 
previous  to  having  signed  it  he  had 
opened  communications  with  Sieyes 
— that,  in  fact,  he  looked  him.self  to 
be  elected  to  the  throne  of  France. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  faults  of  the 
English  minister  according  this  vera- 
cious scribe.  He  employ^  agents  at 
Coblentz,  and  would  listen  to  no 
explanations,  says  M.  Ledru.  We 
know,  however,  from  Lord  Malmes- 
bury’s Dio/y  and  Correspondence,that 
Pitt  was  the  man  of  the  cabinet  the 
least  disposed  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  France.  But  Pitt 
passed  the  Alien  Bill,  says  our  Mon- 
tagnard.  What  then  ? There  is 
nothing  in  the  Alien  Bill  of  which 
any  honourable  or  honest  man  need 
be  ashamed.  The  history  of  the 
Alien  Bill  is  this.  A very  great 
influx  of  foreigners  into  England 
having  been  caused  by  the  troubles 
on  the  Continent  in  1792-3,  certain 
acts  were  passed,  the  33  Geo.  III.  c.  4, 
and  the  34  Geo.  III.  cc.  43  and  67, 
compelling  the  roasters  of  foreign 
ships  to  give  an  account  at  every 
port  of  the  number  and  names  of 
every  foreigner  aboard ; appointing 
justices  and  others  to  grant  pa.vsports 
to  such  aliens;  and  giving  the  king 
power  to  restrain,  and  to  send  them 
out  of  the  kingdom  on  pain  of  trans- 
portation, and  on  their  return  of 
death. 
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Another  charge  of  M.  Rollin  is 
that  Kngland  granted  a pension  to 
Dumounez  of  1200/.  per  annum. 
This  fact,  which  is  undoubtedly  true, 
is  creditable  to  England,  and  not  dis- 
creditable to  Dumouriez,  who  never 
served  against  his  country.  The 
pension  was  given,  we  believe,  for 
plans  of  fortification  of  the  English 
coasts,  and  for  plans  of  a defence  of 
Portugal,  and  not  for  betraying  four 
deputies  of  the  Convention,  together 
with  Beumon  ville,  a baseness  of  which 
the  able,  active,  and  energetic  Dnmou- 
ricz  was  incapable.  M.  Ledru  Kollin 
tells  us,  that  English  judges  de- 
clared in  open  court  that  the  coining 
of  forged  assignats  was  not  contrary 
to  law,  but  he  does  not  state  when 
and  where,  or  the  names  of  the  jud^s. 
In  this  charge  there  wants  that 
‘convenient  certainty’ which  lawyers 
deem  necessary,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore at  once  dismiss  it. 

At  p.  175  of  the  French  edition  of 
his  work,  M.  Kollin  declares  that 
England  has  no  army.  How  obtuse 
most  Frenchmen  are  on  this  bead! 
Albeit  for  more  than  600  years  they 
have  been  feeling  the  force  and 
valour  of  the  English  army,  from 
Cressy  to  Waterloo,  they  will  not 
believe  in  its  existence. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  volume 
of  M.  Rollin,  where  it  is  not  com- 
posed of  servile  translations  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  consists  of  dull 
and  disgusting  diatribes,  equally  of- 
fensive and  false.  He  accuses  us  of 
being  assassins  and  corruptors,  and 
thus  concludes  three  pages  of  the 
foulest  abuses : — 

The  world  is  large,  yet  England  has 
placed  her  foot  in  every  part.  From 
St.  George’s  Channel  to  Canton — from 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Ganges  to  the 
Baltic  Sea— search  out  a race,  a nation, 
who  will,  before  their  God,  bear  witness 
to  the  honour  of  England.  Nay,  where 
is  the  coast,  the  isl^d,  even  the  port, 
which  she  has  not  disquieted,  ravaged, 
and  contaminated  ? find,  if  you  can, 
throughout  the  globe,  not  a slavish 
vemment,  for  she  has  her  parasites 
everywhere,  but  a faithful  alliance,  a 


fettemal  relatioD,  existing  between  her 
and  others,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  red 
skins,  which  she  has  so  frequently  en- 
listed against  her  own  children  in  the 
American  wars. 

No ; England  is  sisterleBS  among 
nations.  She  counts  her  vassals  by 
millions,  either  as  subjects  or  pupils, 
but  she  has  no  friends.  Englud  is 
isolated,  like  the  lone  vulture  in  its 
eyrie. 

The  page  of  history,  like  the  ocean,  is 
dotted  over  with  the  ruins  which  she  has 
caused.  Even  while  affecting  to  serve 
her  allies,  she  despoiled  them,  as  Spain 
during  the  wars  of  the  Empire  can  testify. 
How  did  the  English  legion  act,  amidst 
the  army  of  independence  ? It  razed 
the  fortifications,  destroyed  the  mills, 
ruined  trades  and  manufactures,  during 
its  retreat;  and  the  result  of  this  Jra- 
temal  execution  of  its  good  ally  has  been 
that  Spain  is  powerless  and  impoverished, 
and  that  her  markets  are  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  English  cotton  fabrics. . . . 
Liberty,  religion,  progress,  civilization, 
and  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience,  are 
but  mere  word.s — pretexts  for  hypocrisy- 
in  the  vocabulary  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  rank  blasphemy  for  England  to  pro- 
nounce such  phrases. 

We  had  marked  out  twenty  pas- 
sages, and  at  least  sixty  misstatements 
and  misrepresentations,  which  we 
had  intenued  to  lay  before  the 
reader,  but  after  this  last  it  would 
seem  to  be  a work  of  surplusage. 
It  were  vain  to  reason  with  so  nus- 
chievouB  a madman  as  this,  and  we 
can  only  lament  that  one  so  destitute 
of  judgment,  foresight,  and  political 
sagacity,  could  ever  have  obtained 
a sway  over  any  class  of  French- 
men, even  in  republican  France.  In 
our  own  country  we  often  see  how 
fluency  of  speech,  and  considerable 
powers  of  exposition,  sarcasm,  and 
declamation,  are  possessed  by  the 
emptiest  and  shallowest  of  men. 
Ledru  Rollin  further  proves  in  this 
book,  that  a man  may  be  considered 
a considerable  orator,  and  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  leader  and  adviser  of  a 
party,  who  is  not  only  shallow  and 
Ignorant,  but  eminently  mischievous, 
and  entirely  without  judgment. 
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Those  who  have  gained  that  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mystery  of  a 
Magazine  which  only  constant  and 
devoted  readers  ean  expect  to  enjoy, 
know  that  the  writer,  though  doubt- 
less in  all  cases  one  and  indivisible — a 
doctrine  which  it  would  be  heresy  to 
nestion — is  yet  accustomed  to  assume 
iiferent  forms  or  personate  different 
characters,  as  occasion  may  serve.  In 
the  last  number  of  Fraser  the  pre- 
siding Proteus  appeared  as  a Cam- 
bridge man,  wholly  intent  on  the 
system  of  his  own  university,  spe- 
cially interested  in  its  prosperity,  and 
ardently  desirous  for  its  improve- 
ment ; he  is  now  about  to  put  on  an 
Oxford  dress,  and,  as  a matter  of 
course,  to  adopt  along  with  it  an  Ox- 
ford habit  of  mind,  and  an  exclusive 
reference  to  Oxford  matters,  things 
in  esse  and  in  posse,  existing  evils  and 
hypothetical  reforms. 

In  deference  to  the  opinion  which 
pronounces  that  no  sermon  — not 
even  the  lay  homily  of  a periodical 
preacher — can  be  orthodox  without 
a text,  we  have  headed  our  article 
with  one  or  two  of  the  more  recent 
Oxford  pamphlets.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  we  shall  take 
but  little  more  notice  of  them  than 
if  they  had  not  been  there.  Mr.  Row's 
Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  as  our 
readers  know,  has  a sort  of  historical 
importance,  having  furnished  most  of 
the  data,  if  not  for  the  reasons  with 
which  its  noble  recipient  introduced 
the  unexpected  announcement  of  the 
Commission,  at  any  rate  for  both  Mr. 
Heywood’s  opening  speech  and  Sir 
Robert  Inglis’s  reply, — a piece  of 
good  fortune  which  it  owes  not  so 
much  to  its  own  merits  of  ability  or 
temper  as  to  the  accident  of  its  ap- 
pearance at  a time  when  the  subject 
was  beginning  to  be  canvassed  among 
politicians,  and  any  offer  of  systematic 
information  was  likely  to  be  thank- 
fhlly  received.  His  second  Letter 
to  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  whose  marked 
attentions  to  him  certainly  did  seem 
to  demand  an  equally  marked  ac- 
knowledgment, is  little  more  than  a 


restatement  in  a blue  cover  of  those 
representations  which  had  already 
been  laid  before  the  public  in  a pink 
one.  I^ess  fortunate  than  its  prede- 
cessor, it  did  not  come  out  till  after 
the  question  had  been  taken  up  by 
abler  hands,  and  accordingly  we  do 
not  find  that  it  has  attracted  any 
particular  notice.  As  we  have  no 
amende  to  make  to  Mr.  Row,  we 
shall  leave  him  to  go  on  bis  way 
while  we  pursue  ours,  aware  as  we 
are  that,  to  a certain  extent,  we  arc 
travelling  along  the  same  road  with 
him.  And  while  we  decline  unsea- 
sonable company,  still  less  do  we  wish 
to  spend  time  in  dealing  with  un- 
meaning opposition,  such  as  we  sup- 
pose is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  instalments  of  pleasantry  dis- 
pensed from  time  to  time  by  Lord 
John  Russell s Post-Bag.  They  arc 
generally  attributed  to  a well-known 
Oxford  philosopher,  who,  having 
vainly  endeavoured  all  his  life  to 
rival  Plato,  has  recently  shown  symp- 
toms ofa  wish  to  acquire  the  honour* 
of  the  name  in  another  way,  and  be- 
come a sort  of  Plato  Comicus.  Pre- 
ferring os  we  do  his  jokes  to  his 
analomes,  bis  imitations  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  and  the  Artful  Dodger  to 
his  disquisitions  about  unity  and  plu- 
rality, we  greatly  doubt  whether 
there  is  enough  of  argument  disco- 
verable in  eitherto  justify  our  giving 
them  more  than  a nominal  place  in  a 
paper  which  professes  to  treat  of  the 
wants  of  Oxford  and  their  remedies. 

That  which  constitutes  the  peculiar 
interest  of  the  University  Question  at 
the  present  moment  is,  of  course,  the 
prospect  of  the  Commission.  Ever 
since  its  appointment  was  known  to 
be  only  a matter  of  time,  the  plead- 
ings of  both  parties,  the  reformer* 
and  the  anti-reformers,  have  been  ob- 
viously directed  with  a view  to  catch 
the  ear  of  the  Government,  to  re- 
assure and  stimulate  or  to  disconrage 
and  intimidate  Ivord  John  Russell. 
Before  this  number  can  possibly  be  in 
the  hands  of  our  readers,  the  ad- 
journed debate  on  Mr.  Heywood's 
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motion,  already  twice  delayed,  will 
bare  come  off  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, if  it  should  be  so  fortunate  aa 
to  escape  the  danger  of  a third  post- 
ponement; and  it  is  possible — whe- 
ther likely  or  no  we  are  not  suffi- 
ciently conversant  with  ministerial 
deliberations  to  be  able  to  say, — that 
the  names  of  the  Commissioners  may 
be  gazetted  even  before  that  day,  as 
the  premier  has  not  promised  to  wait 
till  Mr.  Gladstone  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  making  his  speech,  and 
proving,  with  his  usual  elaborate 
subtlety,  that  while  a piarliamentary 
commission  would  have  been  almost, 
if  not  quite  unexceptionable,  a royal 
commission  is  the  very  thing  in  the 
whole  world  most  undesirable  and 
deserving  of  resistance.  We  shall  be 
strictly  adhering  to  the  profession 
with  which  we  set  out,  that  of  re- 
garding every  thing  from  an  Oxford 
point  of  view,  if  we  express  a some- 
what less  qualified  sympathy  in  Lord 
John  Russell's  proposal.  The  posi- 
tions which  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
have  respectively  taken  up  with  re- 
gard to  the  Commission,  tliough  ap- 
parently similar,  are  in  reality  not  a 
little  different.  In  each  case  a large 
majority  of  the  students  has  de- 
clared against  external  interference; 
in  each  case  the  educational  reforms 
lately  consummated  by  each  are  put 
forward  as  the  plea  for  permission  to 
go  on  without  inquiry.  But  there  is 
one  most  important  difference,  and 
that  is,  in  the  persons  whom  the  sig- 
natures represent.  The  Cambridge 
address  was  signed,  more  or  less,  by 
all  parties  in  the  University ; a few 
distingtiished  names  were  remarked 
as  abKnt,  but  on  the  whole  the  list 
showed  a sufficient  number  of  those 
who  had  come  forward  in  support  of 
the  new  triposes.  The  ranks  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Commission  in  Ox- 
foid,  large  and  respectable  as  they 
may  be,  exhibit  an  unfortunate  de- 
ficiency in  that  element  whose  ad- 
hesion happens  to  be  of  most  im- 
portance,— the  body  which  has  been 
active  in  measures  of  self-reform. 
The  manifesto  of  the  heads  of  houses 
and  proctors,  published  about  six 
weeks  back,  was  unluckily  drawn  up 
in  the  absence  of  the  one  member 
who  had  consistently  supported  the 
new  statute  for  its  own  merits,  and 
whose  exertions  were  the  cause  of  its 
receiving  at  last  the  reluctant  assent 


of  his  colleagues.  In  the  same  way 
among  the  younger  residents  it  is 
well  known  that  those  who  in  the 
spring  of  1848  inaugurated  the  move- 
ment which  is  now  made  the  pretext 
for  averting  interference,  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  arc  most  anxious 
that  Lord  John  Russell  should  per- 
severe in  his  intention  to  establish  a 
really  efiicient  commission.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  arc  speaking  their  sense 
as  well  as  our  own  when  we  sa^,  that 
inquiry,  whether  conducted  in  the 
first  instance  under  parliamentary  or 
under  royal  auspices,  is  eminently 
calciilatcil  to  do  good  to  Oxford  : and 
that  in  proportion  to  its  strictness, 
not  only  by  establishing  a general 
understanding  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  nation,  which  is 
itself  no  insignificant  object,  but  b}' 
effecting  certain  special  changes 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
ultimate  act  of  the  legislature,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  as  a complement  to  the  im- 
provements going  on  within. 

Attempts  bave  not  been  wanting 
to  represent  this  notion  of  an  en- 
abling power  as  a lucre  delusion,  de- 
signed to  impose  upon  the  non-aca- 
demical  public.  It  has  been  trium- 
phantly remarked,  as  a thing  of  which 
no  University  man  could  entertain 
any  doubt,  that  whether  Govern- 
ment interference  be  good  or  bad,  it 
cannot  possibly  stand  in  any  sort  of 
relation  to  the  educational  reforms  so 
lately  ratified.  All  that  has  to  be 
done,  we  are  told,  is  done ; and  even 
if  it  were  not,  no  ministerial  inquiry 
could  help  in  bringing  it  about. 
Those  who,  like  the  author  of  the 
Post-Baff,  prefer  being  laughed 
with  aa  jokers  to  being  laughed  at  as 
serious  reasoners,  find  a capital  op- 
portunity for  putting  extreme  cases, 
and  imagining  Loid  John  or  his 
nominees  as  moderators  or  examiners. 
It  is  not  long,  however,  liefore  an 
Oxford  man,  such  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, a real  fViend  to  the  new  sta- 
tute and  its  new  schools,  is  able  to  sec 
a point  or  two  in  which  its  working 
is  impeded  by  obstacles  which  no  in- 
ternal exertion  can  remove.  New 
subjects  require  new  teachers;  and 
where  arc  these  to  come  from  ? Even 
in  the  present  range  of  study  the 
average  degree  of  instruction  given 
must  be  called  unsatisfactory.  The 
professorial  system  is  almost  at  zero, 
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and  the  tutorial,  which  has  super- 
seded it,  is  far  from  being  as  effective 
as  it  might  be.  The  permitted  exist- 
ence of  private  tuition  is  a confession 
of  weakness  in  more  ways  than  one ; 
an  evidence  that  the  public  resources 
of  Oxford  are  insufficient  to  provide 
either  for  all  who  wish  to  learn,  or 
for  all  who  wish  to  teach. 

This  being  allowed,  it  surely  be- 
comes a grave  question  how  the 
new  examinations  are  to  be  worked. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  that  so  soon  as 
they  are  set  in  motion  some  hands 
will  be  found.  Over  and  above  the 
fact  that  professorships  of  the  several 
branches  of  study  now  formally  re- 
cognised in  part  of  the  university 
course;  are  in,  actual  existence,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  colleges  will  pro- 
vide tutors  who  will  be  ready  to  lec- 
ture as  they  best  may.  The  system 
of  college  elections  is  tolerably  elastic 
in  this  particular,  fellows  being  often 
chosen  specially  with  a view  to  tutor- 
ships, e.  g.  for  their  mathematical 
acquirements.  Still,  even  if  it  be 
admitted,  that,  as  a general  rule,  the 
colle^  will  do  all  they  can,  it  does 
not  lollow  that  they  can  do  all  they 
would.  And  this  brings  us  to  one 
gmt  reform  which  nothing  but  the 
aid  of  the  l^islature  can  accomplish 
— that  of  college  foundations.  We 
will  not  stop  to  answer  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  has  been  contend- 
ed that  corporations  are  essentially 
inviolable,  and  that  the  civil  power 
cannot  do  in  1850  what  it  did  tvith 
the  Universities  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
with  divers  other  corporate  bodies 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Such 
reasoning  betrays  the  same  happy  in- 
sensibility to  political  need  which  we 
recollect  once  meeting  with  in  a bro- 
chure  by  an  Oxford  theologian  o£ 
some  celebrity,  who,  in  his  zeal  to 
stir  up  parliament  to  a rejection  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Irish  Colleges,  was 
ready  to  join  issue  on  the  assertion 
that  the  then  existing  Government 
was  better  than  no  Government  at 
all.  Nor  need  we  vindicate  inter- 
ference with  founders'  wills  on  the 
general  ground,  amply  sufficient  as 
that  is,  which  represents  the  neces- 
sary absurdity  of  supposing  that  the 
detailed  regulations  of  one  period  can, 
without  violeut  straining,  be  accom- 
modated to  the  uses  of  another,  three 
or  four  centuries  off.  The  case  is 


not  one  to  be  settled  by  appeal  to 
presumption  or  to  analogy,  but  ^ a 
simple  reference  to  actual  facts.  The 
admirable  letters  of  ‘ Oxoniensis,’ 
which  have  appeared  in  The  Timet 
during  the  past  month,  establish,  be- 
yond doubt,  that  the  present  practice 
of  fellowship  elections  violates  not 
only  the  spirit  of  founders'  intentions 
but  their  very  letter.  We  are  not 
left  to  argue,  as  we  well  might,  that 
though  tlie  founder  living  in  the 
fourteenth  century  may  have  natu- 
rally taken  delight  in  close  fellow- 
ships, there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  a view  of  modern  necessi- 
ties before  him,  he  would  think  very 
differently  now ; we  can  adopt  a more 
direct  line,  and  contend  that  he  never 
meant  close  fellowships,  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  now  exist,  or  in  any 
sense  analogous  to  it,  to  exist  at  all. 
The  fellowships  which  the  Oxford 
founders  endowed  were  not  provisions 
on  which  graduates,  their  education 
being  completed,  were  meant  to  live, 
either  usefully  os  teachers  or  use- 
lessly as  sinecurists,  but  means  of 
maintenance  for  learners,  persons  at 
the  time  of  their  election  in  tUUu 
pupilluri,  who  came  up  to  Oxford  to 
be  educated — in  many  cases  with  the 
condition  that  they  should.afterwards 
take  priest's  orders,  pray  for  their 
benefactors'  souls,  and  in  other  ways 
do  the  work  of  the  Church.  The 
place  of  education  then  was  the  Uni- 
versity— a literary  republic  of  lec- 
turers on  all  the  then  defined  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  The  students 
probably  at  first  lived  independently 
— gradually  it  became  the  custom  to 
join  some  ballkcpt  by  a member  of  the 
university,  just  as  a person  in  modem 
times  would  naturally  take  lodgings 
at  a respectable  house  which  chanced 
to  offer  some  slight  advanta^s  : the 
colleges  were  a step  beyond  these,  not 
only  supplying  reputable  board  and 
lodging,  but  supplying  them  free  of 
expense,  and  in  return  imposing  cer- 
tain domestic  duties.  Now  then  we 
see  the  rhyme  and  the  reason  of  close 
foundations.  The  founder  wished 
his  own  kindred,  or,  failing  these,  the 
natives  of  his  own  neighbourhoc^  or 
county,  to  enjoy  the  tenefits  of  good 
schooling  and  moral  superintendence, 
if  possible,  to  the  end  of  time — and  so 
be  founded  one  or  more  fellowships ; 
ju.st  as  now,  if  such  things  could  be 
bequeathed,  a man  might  leave  a no- 
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raination  to  Eton  or  Winchester,  as 
a perpetual  legacy,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  successive  generations  of  his 
family  in  turn.  ^Vhether  this  kind 
of  bequest  is  desirable,  and  ought  to 
be  permanently  respected  by  the 
State,  we  need  not  discuss,  as  the 
question  would  only  be  one  of  the 
barest  abstract  interest.  The  fellow- 
ships as  they  now  are,  and  have  been 
for  two  hundred  years  at  least,  are 
nothing  of  the  sort.  The  absorption 
of  the  University  into  the  Collegiate 
system  has  given  them  a fresh  cha- 
racter. The  fellows  are  now,  practi- 
cally, the  teachers  of  the  University 
— or,  at  any  rate,  whatever  they  may 
be,  they  are  certainly  not  the  learners. 
Such  a change,  whether  it  be  thought 
good  or  bad,  at  any  rate  cannot  have 
been  foreseen  by  the  founders.  At 
the  time  when  they  lived  there  seem- 
ed no  danger  that  the  poor  scholar, 
whose  highest  ultimate  functions 
reached  to  works  of  mechanical  de- 
votion, would  supersede  the  professor 
in  the  fountain  of  Oxford  instruction. 
Limited  as  their  wishes  may  have 
been,  at  any  rate  they  never  willed 
that  their  relatives  or  fellow-coun- 
tiymen  should  possess  perpetual  pri- 
vueges  as  integral  parts  of  a learned 
body,  either  in  active  or  in  sleeping 
partnership.  There  have,  indeed, 
been  persons,  miscalled  benefactors 
in  later  years,  who  have  entertained 
this  wish;  being  anxious  to  secure 
for  their  posterity,  not  only  a certain 
income,  but  a cer^n  place  in  a lite- 
rary society,  no  matter  whether  the 
nominees  were  likely  to  adorn  the 
position  or  no ; and  there  have  been 
colleges  which  have  accepted  the  be- 
nefaction avowedly  on  those  terms, 
and  increased  the  number  of  their 
fellows  b^  these  portentous  additions  : 
but  originally  it  was  not  so.  The 
(peat  bulk  of  Oxford  fellowships  were 
founded  expressly  and  ascertainably 
for  a purpose  to  which  that  whicn 
they  at  present  fulfil  bears  no  kind 
of  relation.  It  is  not  in  sinecurism, 
properly  speaking,  that  the  deviation 
uom  the  founders'  wills  consists.  The 
most  industrious  fellow  and  tutor  is 
equally  an  anomaly  with  the  merest 
drone  who  receives  the  proceeds  of 
his  fellowship  while  living  on  the 
Continent,  or  drags  on  a useless  life  in 
his  college  rooms.  We  are  not  say- 
ing that  the  fellowships  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  restored  to  their  original 


purposes.  Greatly  as  we  deplore  the 
total  sacrifice  of  the  University  to  the 
Collies,  we  are  far  from  denying  that 
the  tutorial  system  has  done  much  to 
justify  itself,  and  become  entitled  to 
a formal  recognition,  or  that  the  ex- 
istence of  sinecurism  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  great  practical  abuse.  But  we 
must  insist,  as  strongly  as  we  can, 
that  if  the  fellowships  are  to  be  con- 
tinued on  their  present  footing,  the 
abolition  of  local  and  person^  re- 
strictions is  absolutely  necessary,  as  a 
matter  of  justice  no  less  than  of  ex- 
pediency. ^V■ithout  it  even  a suc- 
cessful crusade  against  sinecurism 
would  be  but  a very  mixed  good. 

We  cannot  desire  to  see  those  who 
were  never  intended  to  teach  at  all 
set  upon  teaching  simply  in  order 
that  tney  may  do  something  for  their 
money,  at  the  same  time  that  we  rea- 
dily admit  that  the  money  under  the 
circnmstances  may  be  fairly  earned 
by  others  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching.  A tutorship  held  by  a 
member  of  a close  foundation,  ex- 
cept in  purely  accidental  cases,  is 
only  a good  thing  in  the  sense  in 
which  anything  calculated  to  ex- 
tract work  out  of  such  a person 
would  be  good ; in  its  other  and 
more  important  aspect,  as  affecting 
not  the  individual  himself  but  his  1- 
pupils,  it  is  likely  to  be  a considerable 
evil.  Even  if  competition  were  un- 
limited, the  presence  of  any  man 
qualified  to  afford  only  an  inferior 
species  of  instruction  would  be  an 
undesirable  thing;  but  where  the 
number  of  public  teachers  is  re- 
stricted, and  each  tutor  fills  a place 
which  but  for  him  another  would 
have  had,  the  mischief  becomes  no 
longer  merely  negative.  As  we  have 
said,  under  the  old  system,  when 
only  classics  and  mathematics  have  to 
be  taught,  the  work  is  not  done  suffi- 
ciently. This,  it  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived, is  to  a ^reat  extent  owing  to 
the  part  in  tuition  necessarily  belong- 
ing to  the  close  fellows.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  expected  under  the  new 
system,  if  the  effort,  which  will  of 
course  be  made  to  meet  its  require- 
ments, is  to  be  made  only  by  those 
who  arc  already  at  work,  either  ac- 
tually or  potentially  ? Something 
is  always  due  to  the  atmosphere  in 
which  a man  lives  and  to  the  mechan- 
ism with  which  he  works ; and  so  a 
person  of  inferior  acquirements  may 
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contrive  to  fall  into  the  system  of 
lecturing  already  existing,  and  be,  so 
to  speak,  supported  by  his  com- 

S anions.  But  what  are  such  men  to 
o with  the  new  rigime  now  on  the 
point  of  coming  into  operation,  when 
the  individual  tutor  will  have  to  take 
his  own  line,  and  rely  on  something 
like  creative  power?  An  inferior 
mathematician  will  hardly  start  at 
once  into  a tolerable  lecturer  on  na- 
tural philosophy,  or  a dull  instructor 
in  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  into  a 
decently-capable  exponent  of  ‘ Mo- 
dem History  and  the  cognate  Sci- 
ences.’ Here,  then,  is  a plain  and 
distinct  thing  for  the  Commissioners 
to  report  upon  and  the  Government 
to  remedy.  The  colleges  possess  no 
means  of  opening  their  own  fellow- 
ships ; a liberal  interpretation  of  their 
statutes  is  all  that  is  in  their  power ; 
and  this,  besides  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
very  likely  to  be  the  received  custom 
in  a close  college,  is  always  checked 
by  the  prospect  of  an  appeal  to  the 
visitor,  who,  useless  as  an  enabling 
authority,  has  considerable  disabling 
power.  This,  too,  happens  to  be  a 
^tinctively  Oxford  grievance ; at 
Cambridge,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
colleges  have  got  their  foundations 
thrown  open  by  one  means  or  an- 
other, and  are  either  rejoicing  in 
new  sets  of  statutes  or  comforting 
themselves  with  the  repairs  of  the 
old.  The  new  triposes  may  be  work- 
able by  the  existing  machinery  ; the 
new  schools  cannot  succeed  in  any 
real  sense  without  fresh  powers,  to  be 
obtained  from  the  legislature  alone. 

On  similar  groundis  we  are  inclined 
to  plead  for  a relaxation  of  the  rule 
which  in  most  cases  compels  the  fel- 
lows to  take  orders.  After  what  has 
just  been  said  about  founders’  wills, 
It  is  clear  that  the  question  is  simply 
one  of  expediency,  as  no  one  can 
pretend  that  the  present  conception 
of  a fellow  at  all  answers  to  that  en- 
tertained by  Wykeham  or  Wayn- 
flete.  We  feel,  however,  that  we 
are  likely  to  encounter  more  oppo- 
sition here  than  in  the  matter  of 
county  restrictioas,  in  proportion  as 
the  status  quo  rests  on  sometning  more 
than  a mere  unwillingness  to  disturb 
things  as  they  are.  No  one  will 
nuuntain  as  an  abstract  good  the  de- 
sirability of  committing  education  to 
members  of  a certain  family  or  of  a 
certain  diocese ; many,  especially  in 


Oxford,  believe  that  the  clergj'  are 
sure  to  be  in  any  case  the  b^t  in- 
structors of  youth.  The  new  func- 
tions which  have  been  usurped  by 
the  fellows,  however  inappropriate  to 
them  as  founders'  kindred,  are  thought 
to  be  singularly  suitable  to  them  as 
clergymen.  Nor  would  we  ourselves 
wish  to  undervalue  the  high  educa- 
tional advantages  which  belong  to  a 
clergyman  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
especially  as  a tutor,  who  has  not  only 
to  lecture  to  his  pupils  but  to  super- 
intend them  generally.  Still  we 
would  submit,  tnat  in  claiming  to  be 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  instructors 
in  science  and  literature  within  the 
precincts  of  the  University,  the  clergy 
arc  somewhat  exceeding  their  due. 
They  have  long  ceased  to  be  exclu- 
sively the  learned  profession ; and 
not  only  this,  but  the  learning  which 
the  laity  have  acquired  has  been  in 
some  measure  at  their  expense.  In 
the  present  state  of  England,  holy 
orders  are  unfortunately  the  one 
calling  which  demands  least  prepara- 
tion from  the  candidate  for  ad- 
mission. We  are  not  speaking,  of 
course,  of  politics  or  landed  proprie- 
torship, but  of  those  lines  of  life 
which,  being  called  professions,  seem 
to  involve  some  professional  train- 
ing. A man  takes  orders,  trusting 
to  become  a good  parish  priest  by 
practice,  just  as  he  does  not  begin,  as 
a general  rule,  his  theological  studies 
till  after  he  has  bound  himself  to 
preach  certain  doctrines.  A certificate 
of  orthodoxy  and  morality  from  the 
college,  a common  university  degree, 
an  attendance,  perhaps,  at  two  or 
three  courses  of  divinity  lectures,  and, 
lastly,  an  examination  passed  before 
a bisbop,  are  about  all  the  pre- 
liminaries which  arc  necessary  to  re- 
ceiving ordination,  at  least  for  an 
Oxford  man.  It  is  apprehended, 
perhaps  with  some  justice,  that  a 
higher  standard  of  theological  pro- 
ficiency would  not  only  exclude  a 
large  number  of  applicants,  but  by  the 
mechanism  which  would  be  ne^ed 
to  support  it,  academical  competition 
and  the  consequent  premium  on  zeal- 
ous and  successful  lecturing,  create 
excitement  which  might  ^ eccle- 
siastically dangerou^  and  provoke 
the  raising  of  questions  with  which 
the  Church  is  not  prepared  to  cope. 
Still,  this  very  caution,  salutary  as  it 
may  be  for  the  Church,  is  plainly  a 
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reason  against  expecting  from  the 
clergy  a peculiar  aptitude  for  intel- 
lectual education.  A barrister  or  a 
physician,  if  set  up  to  lecture  in 
Greek  history  or  moral  philosophy, 
would,  doubtless,  be  in  danger  of 
importing  his  Ic^  or  medical  habits 
of  thought  and  inquiry  into  the 
consideration  of  bis  new  snbject ; but 
he  would  at  any  rate  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  previously  gone 
through  a course  of  more  or  less  de- 
finite intellectual  exertion,  amount- 
ing almost  to  a scientific  training. 
Yet  we  should  certainly  be  sorry  to 
see  questions  of  general  intellectual 
interest  treated  exclusively  by  bar- 
risters or  physicians.  Theology,  it  is 
true,  stands  on  a difierent  ground 
from  that  occupied  by  law  or  medi- 
cine. Uur  scholastic  forefathers  de- 
lighted to  call  it  the  mother  and 
queen  of  sciences ; and  though  we  may 
differ  from  them  in  our  conception 
both  of  theology  and  of  science — two 
not  unimportant  differences,  affect- 
ing as  they  do  the  two  principal 
terms  of  the  proposition  — we  will 
own  that  a man  who  is  deeply  versctl 
in  theology  in  its  true  sense,  who 
has  attentively  studietl  and  ascer- 
tained the  foundations  of  religious 
faith,  would  have  far  higher  claims 
on  our  confidence  as  a general  in- 
structor than  a merely  literary  man, 
who  has  not  troubled  himself  about 
theoretic  belief.  But  our  point  is, 
that  theology,  as  a study,  is  not  pur- 
sued by  the  mass  of  the  clergy.  As 
devoted  to  their  sacred  calling  they 
may,  indeed,  be  expected  to  bring 
with  them  to  their  historical  or 
philosophical  researches  a higher 
and  purer  morality ; hut  this  is  vi- 
tiated by  the  professional  spirit  which 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  originated  by 
the  lower  natures,  rarely  fails  to  in- 
fect the  higher.  Some,  it  is  true, 
are  professed  divines,  and  as  such 
are  not  unwilling  to  approach  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge  from  that 
point  of  view  ; but  they  are  too  apt 
first  to  assume  an  arhitrary  theo- 
logy, and  then,  instead  of  working 
out  the  various  problems  of  secular 
learning,  and  showing  their  coinci- 
dence with  the  conclusions  of  the 
mother  science,  to  discard  all  ordinary 
methods  of  investigation,  and  discuss 
profane  literature  by  the  light  of 
theological  intuition  rather  than  of 
grammar  and  dictionary.  VVe  are 


speaking  here,  as  elsewhere,  espe- 
cially of  Oxford  and  its  phenomena. 
Do  any  of  our  readers  recollect  a 
work  entitled  Christian  Morals,  which 
appeared  ten  years  ago,  and  excited 
very  general  attention,  as  bearing 
the  name  of  the  then  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  ? Do  they  re- 
member how  in  that  book  the  ano- 
tomical  structure  of  animals  was  ex- 
plained by  the  cross,  and  the  error  of 
supporting  an  exclusively  Neptunian 
or  exclusively  Vulcanian  theory  in 
geology  jiroved  by  a reference  to  the 
union  of  fire  and  water  in  spiritual 
baptism  ? Will  they  believe  us  when 
we  state  that  the  same  lecturer  is  said 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  indoctrinating 
his  pupils  with  philology,— a science 
which  he  hopes  one  day  to  conquer 
back  for  the  Church,  after  a peculiar 
system  of  his  own,  according  to  which 
the  cardinal  meaning  of  the  Greek 
is  represented  to  lie,  I deck 
myself  f But  we  need  not  dwell  on 
the  eccentricities  of  a single  person, 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  is  an  Oxford  tutor  of  high  repu- 
tation and  somewhat  ostentatiously 
known  to  the  world.  It  is  of  more 
importance  to  remark  the  extent  to 
which  the  study  of  Aristotle's  Ethics, 
the  great  Oxford  text-book,  has  suf- 
fered from  the  theological  disputes  of 
the  place.  That  work  has  itself 
actetl  upon  theology  in  a very  consi- 
derable degree,  not  only  in  the  middle 
ages,  but  quite  recently,  within  the 
present  century,  the  two  principal 
Oxford  movements,  that  of  Hampden 
and  Whatcly,  and  that  of  Newman 
and  Puscy,  hai  ing  been  coloured  al- 
most indefinitely  by  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  ; and  the  reaction  has 
been  no  less  signal,  causing  Aristotle 
to  be  explained  throughout  accord- 
ing to  Rationalistic  or  Catholic  views 
especially.  'J’he  book  has  been  made 
a sort  of  second  Bible,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  people  have  in- 
quired not  what  as  a matter  of  fact 
the  author  did  think,  but  what,  as 
the  model  teacher,  he  ought  to  have 
thought.  Nor  have  attempts  been 
wanting  to  subject  logic  to  theology, 
though  the  greater  precision  and  de- 
terminateness of  the  science  dealt 
with  has  kept  tolerably  independent ; 
and  the  extensive  use  of  Mr.  Mill’s 
great  work  in  Oxford  is  a striking 
proof  that  his  opponents  are  unable 
to  resist  him  on  their  own  ground. 
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We  have  treated  the  question 
of  compulsory  orders  solely  with 
reference  to  Oxford  education,  and 
must  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves  how  far  the  Church  is 
benefited  by  a practice  which  is 
constantly  inducing  men  to  join  her 
ministry,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  the  secular  occupation  attached  to 
it.  One  other  view  of  the  question, 
however,  we  may  glance  at,  as  affect- 
ing education  no  less  than  that  on 
which  we  have  been  enlarging.  The 
rule  may  be  regarded  with  reference 
to  those  whom  it  excludes  as  well  as 
to  those  whom  it  includes.  Its  ope- 
ration costs  Oxford  yearly  many  valu- 
able men,  who,  not  intending  to  take 
orders,  connect  themselves  at  once 
with  some  lay  profession.  Even  as  a 
layman,  a fellow  of  a college  has 
many  temptations  to  abandon  Ox- 
ford and  its  work  for  some  more  re- 
munerative employment,  especially 
with  a view  to  matrimony ; how 
much  more  when  he  knows,  that  if 
he  stays  and  labours  upon  his  fel- 
lowship he  will  in  time  be  compelled 
to  take  orders  or  resign  ? Thus  we 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  re- 
laxation of  compulsory  orders  is  an- 
other object  for  Government  consi- 
deration. We  have  used  the  word 
‘ relaxation ' advisedly,  not  wishing  to 
commit  ourselves  to  any  definite 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
change.  Of  course  we  should  wish 
to  sec  the  clergy  as  a body  ade- 
quately represented  among  the  Ox- 
ford tutors,  were  it  only  that  the  ec- 
clesiastical system  of  toe  place,  par- 
ticularly the  college  chapel,  may  be 
properly  kept  up.  But  we  do  not 
apprehend  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  finding  clergymen,  even 
if  the  restriction  were  a^Iished  and 
taking  orders  left  strictly  optional,  so 
long  as  college  livings  and  other 
clerical  privileges  continue.  In  the 
one  college  in  Oxford  in  which  the 
fellows  as  a body  are  left  free  to  take 
orders  or  not,  as  they  please  (for  in 
Merton  and  All  Souls  the  society  is 
under  other  than  academical  in- 
fluences), there  is  scarcely  a single 
fellow  who  has  not  chosen  to  be  a 
clergyman.  Still,  as  some  may  think 
it  desirable  that  a certain  number  of 
chaplainsshould  be  statutably  secured 
to  each  college,  we  have  no  wish  to 
stipulate  for  a total  abolition  of  the 
rule  of  which  we  complain. 


Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the 
necessity  of  relief  for  the  tutorial 
body,  as  if  it  were  on  them  that  Ox- 
ford education  mainly  depended.  We 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  there 
are  other  depositories  of  public  in- 
struction, more  dignified,  and  possibly 
more  im{>ortant,  though  at  the  pre- 
sent day  they  are  barely  emerging 
from  the  shade  into  which  the  slow 
but  sure  course  of  academical  revolu- 
tions has  thrown  them.  The  great- 
ness of  a university,  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  must  always  be  measured  by 
its  professors.  There  is  something 
essentially  local  in  a tutor’s  reputa- 
tion ; his  functions  are  confined  to  his 
own  college,  though  that  college  may 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  University; 
and  as  they  generally  consist  of  some- 
thing more  uian  mere  lecturing,  their 
complexity  seems  to  preclude  any 
decided  excellence  in  the  lectures 
themselves.  These,  if  the  lecturer 
be  naturally  a man  of  acuteness,  may 
be  admirable  specimens  of  exposi- 
tion, and  eminently  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  deli- 
vered ; but  they  will  hardly  be  such 
as  can  edify  other  nations  or  the  non- 
academical  part  of  the  thinking  world 
in  England.  A professor,  on  the 
contrary,  being  in  theory,  at  least, 
devoted  to  his  subject,  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  carry  his  re- 
searches to  some  depth,  and  produce 
something  which  may  have  preten- 
sions to  Euroiiean  fame.  Besides,  he 
is,  in  most  cases,  alone  in  his  glory, 
not  like  a tutor,  only  one  among 
many ; and  thus  there  is  all  the  more 
probability  that  he  will  really  be  a 
distinguished  man — the  flower  of  the 
University  which  he  is  selected  to  re- 
present. We  have  already  disclaimed 
saying,  that  it  would  be  a good  thing 
if  the  University  system  could  be  en- 
tirely re-established  in  the  place  of 
the  Collegiate.  It  may  still  be  right 
to  have  instruction  which,  more 
humble  and  circumscribed  in  its 
scope,  is  at  the  same  time  more  in- 
dividualizing, and  therefore  better 
adapted  to  impress  the  mass  of  pupils, 
just  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  supply 
the  defects  to  which  even  public  tui- 
tion is  exposed,  from  the  mere  fact 
of  its  being  public,  by  continuing  to 
sanction  private  tutors,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  men  who  require  to  have 
special  pains  bestowed  on  them.  Still, 
whatever  goes  on  within  the  walls  of 
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colleges,  it  Ls  of  the  greatest  moment 
that  there  should  be  free  and  ener- 
getic lecturing  without.  The  very 
thing  which  makes  it  unfit  to  do  all 
that  tuition  can  do  is  really  its  ex- 
cellence. Those  who  would  profit 
by  it  must  have  previous  knowledge 
as  well  as  power  to  extract  individual 
benefit  from  a general  exposition.  It 
is  a razor  which  docs  not  condescend 
to  cutting  blocks.  Then  there  is  its 
extensiveness  and  universality,  and 
as  connected  with  that,  its  gratuitous- 
ness. According  to  its  onginal  con- 
ception, which  must  surely  revive  in 
proportion  as  the  system  itself  re- 
vives, it  was  open  to  all  without  dis- 
tinction. Strangers  could  come  and 
listen  to  the  teaching  which  Oxford 
provided  throughout  the  great  circle 
of  sciences,  whether  matriculated  stu- 
dents or  not.  Students  could  matri- 
culate and  go  through  the  whole 
course  without  being  obliged  to  enter 
at  any  college  or  hall,  or  rather, 
without  feeling  the  obligation ; for 
halls  were  then  mere  boarding- 
houses without  tuition-fees,  and  col- 
let^ supported  their  inmates,  instead 
of  being  supported  by  them.  Thus, 
the  gratuitous  freeness  of  professorial 
instruction,  save  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, which  should  be  removed 
without  dela^,  is  one  most  important 
reason  why  it  should  have  full  cur- 
rency. Poor  scholars,  unable  to 
afford  the  luxury  of  collegiate  super- 
intendence, would  naturally  be  pre- 
pared, by  their  quickness  and  zeal 
for  learning,  to  profit  by  what  they 
beard,  far  more  than  those  who  are 
introduced  to  Oxford  studies  for  their 
parents'  pleasure  rather  than  for 
their  own ; and  the  ardour  excited 
would  be  at  once  the  lecturer’s  truest 
encouragement  and  the  best  thank- 
offering  to  the  University.  Au  retie, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  Sir 
Kobert  Inglis,  who,  in  a vein  of  nine- 
teenth-century vivaciousness  quite 
unusual  to  him,  declares  professors 
to  be  superseded  by  books,  that  a 
living  teacher  has  at  lea.st  two  ad- 
vantages— he  can  modify  his  instruc- 
tion as  be  sees  occasion,  explaining 
and  developing  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment;  and  nis  presence  will  give 
scope  to  that  personal  respect  and 
enthusiasm  which,  in  the  reader  of 
an  admired  book,  is  raised  only  to  be 
left  nnsatisfied.  So  much,  then,  for 
what  the  professorial  system  might 


do,  if  it  were  ever  to  exist  in  its  effi- 
ciency. At  present  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  defunct,  in  spite  of 
some  recent  signs  of  life.  In  moral 
philosophy,  in  logic,  and  in  modem 
history,  great  exertions  are  now  being 
made,  and  with  signal  success,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  latter,  which, 
being  as  yet  not  an  actual  part  of 
acad^icai  study,  can  hardly  to  made 
popular,  except  by  a man  of  real  and 
commanding  ability,  like  the  present 
professor ; but  it  remains  to  to  seen 
whether  these  are  more  than  isolated 
instances,  accidental  in  their  nature 
and  temporary  in  their  duration.  It 
requires  a spirit  of  permanent  self- 
denial,  for  a man  whose  gifts  would 
ensure  him  success  anywhere,  to  work 
heartily  upon  an  appointment  not 
worth  500/.  B-year.  In  too  many 
cases  he  will  feel  that,  as  it  is  only 
his  indisposition  to  active  life  which 
induces  him  to  to  content  with  so 
small  an  income,  he  has  a good  ex- 
cuse for  sinking  into  liteinry  ease, 
and  simply  discharging  his  statutable 
duties, — perhaps  not  even  these,  if 
the  example  of  bis  predecessors  has 
left  him  any  excuse  for  avoiding 
them.  Yet  such  is  the  value  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Oxford  pro- 
fessorships— we  bad  almost  said  of 
all ; for  the  only  exception  we  know, 
the  chair  of  Sanscrit — is  one  which, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  Uni- 
versity, is  probably  of  leas  importance 
than  any ; nay,  we  doubt  whether 
there  are  many  which  exceed  300/. 
A university  professor  ought  to  com- 
mand the  same  station  in  society  as 
a leader  in  any  other  calling — a bar- 
rister or  a medical  man.  lie  is  not 
exposed  to  their  risks,  and  so  he  may 
afford  to  sacrifice  some  portion  of 
their  gains ; but  at  any  rate  his  in- 
come should  to  able  to  bear  a com- 
parison with  theirs,  and  no  reduction 
of  salaries  should  fix  it  lower  than 
1200/.  or  1500/.  a-year.  In  the  case 
of  the  clerical  professors,  the  resources 
of  Church  preferment  give  some 
means  of  remedying  the  inequality. 
Sometimes  a valualde  place,  such  as 
a canonry  of  Christ  Church,  is  at- 
tached to  the  professorship.  At  all 
events,  the  professor  can  have  some- 
thing given  to  him  by  way  of  ac- 
knowl^graent  for  his  services.  Those 
who  excuse  the  silence  of  the  Kegius 
Professor  of  Greek  on  the  score  of 
the  miserable  poverty  of  his  stipend. 
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should  recollect  that  he  owes  his 
deanery  to  his  reputation  as  a scho- 
lar, ano  that,  under  his  circumstances, 
he  is  not  fulfilling  the  obligation 
merely  by  presiding  over  the  chap- 
ter and  the  college.  Our  readers 
will  have  foreseen  that  we  arc  going 

r'n  to  invoke  the  Government, 
igh  this  time  we  confess  ourselves 
somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the  way  in 
which  our  wishes  should  be  met. 
The  Crown  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  found  new  professorships  on  a large 
scale,  or  to  raise  those  already  in  being 
to  the  level  required,  at  least,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  question  of  ad- 
mitting Dissenters — a question  into 
which  we  expressly  decline  entering. 
On  the  whole  we  lean  to  the  belief, 
that  the  University  must  be  restored 
by  the  help  of  the  Colleges.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  fellowships  in  each 
college  are  needed  for  tutorial  pur- 
poses, even  if  private  tuition  be  in- 
cluded ; and  it  seems  as  if  something 
might  be  done  with  the  remainder 
towards  the  better  endowment  of 
professorial  ebairs.  This  would,  of 
course,  necessitate  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature ; and  ns  the  difficulties  in  exe- 
cution would  be  considerable,  it  will 
furnish  a most  appropriate  subject 
for  a really  extensive  and  dispassion- 
ate inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have 
purposely  viewed  everything  with 
reference  to  one  point,  the  proposed 
action  of  the  Government  upon  Ox- 
ford. Assuming  this  to  be  desirable, 
we  have  shown  the  principal  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  made  to  produce  a 
beneficial  result.  AVc  arc  well  aware 
that  many  will  think  us  far  too  san- 
guine and  unsuspicious,  if,  indeed, 
they  do  not  set  us  down  as  time-serv- 
ing, cowardly,  or  treacherous.  ^V^e 
must  plead  guilty  to  the  first  part  of 
the  charge,  so  far  as  to  confess  that 
we  are  in  no  way  jealous  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  liovernment  as  we 
apprehend  them.  Nothii^  that  we 
have  seen,  either  of  Lord  John  Kus- 
sell's  deportment  on  this  particular 
occasion,  or  of  his  policy  on  kindred 
subjects,  makes  us  fear  that  any  vio- 
lent and  uninstructed  innovation  will 
roceed  from  the  Commission.  The 
read  which  some  entertain  of  a per- 
manent Board  of  Enquiry  settled  in 
Oxford,  pocketing  large  salaries  and 
dictating  to  the  University,  appears 


to  us  simply  chimerical.  Ministers 
are  not  likely  just  now  to  bring 
about  ecclesiastic  crises  purely  for 
their  own  amusement.  They  may 
be  latitudinarian,  but  their  latitu- 
dinarianism  has  shown  itself  in  resist- 
ing rather  than  in  introducing 
change.  So  far  from  being  a Whig 
‘oh,  we  suspect  the  Commission  is 
ikely  to  prove  a thankless  service. 
Our  desires  are  not  for  spoliation  but 
for  help ; our  fears  respect  the  arrival 
of  the  former  much  less  than  the 
non- arrival  of  the  latter.  The  Go- 
vernment has  far  greater  indueement 
to  play  King  Log  than  King  Stork. 
To  proixise  any  reform  which  shall  be 
really  efficient,  and  yet  amount  to 
even  a temporary  settlement  of  the 
question  between  the  English  Uni- 
versities and  the  English  jKople,  is  a 
task  of  infinite  difficulty.  A report, 
which,  while  wearing  the  semblance 
of  a recommendation  of  improve- 
ments, shall  preserve  as  much  as 
possible  the  f/t/o,  will  be  far  the 
easiest  solution  of  the  problem  which 
the  Commissioners  can  adopt ; and 
the  genius  of  Lord  John  Bussell's  ad- 
ministration is  likely  to  aci|uiesce  in 
it  only  too  gladly-.  We  do  not  throw 
out  this  merely  as  a taunt ; on  the 
contrary,  we  are  quite  sensible  of  the 
peculiar  perplexities  in  which  any 
modern  minister  must  find  himself, 
especially  in  regard  to  matters  affect- 
ing the  Church  and  Education.  We 
feel  that  we  arc  asking  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  a view  of  the  Univer- 
sities, which  though,  as  we  believe, 
the  true  one,  is  likely  to  suit  neither 
of  the  extreme  partic.s,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  involves  a decided  inde- 
pendent course  of  action.  All  that 
we  can  allege  in  its  favour  beyond 
our  own  conviction  is  a belief,  found- 
ed on  some  experience  and  observa- 
tion, that  it  will  satisfy  those  Oxford 
residents  whom  a politician  like  Lord 
John  Bussell  ought  to  be  most 
anxious  to  consult, — liberal  Church- 
men desirous  not  to  pull  down,  but  to 
reform  and  restore.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  the  Lhiiversitics  must  be  con- 
formed to  the  spirit  of  the  age ; and 
we  for  ourselves  hope  that  we  have 
shown  no  tendency  unduly  to  resist 
that  spirit,  or  to  set  ni^iKvalism 
above  modem  industrialism.  But 
we  are  persuaded,  nevertheless,  that, 
Oxford  bigotry  apart,  a University 
must  always  be,  more  or  less,  a wit- 
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ness  against  the  age,  and  that  a mi- 
nister in  encour^ting  its  develope- 
ment  must  be  prepared  to  thwart 
certain  popular  prejudices.  Oxford, 
even  under  liberal  auspices,  will  have 
a very  hard  game  to  play.  She  may 
enlarge  her  teaching  till  it  includes 
first-rate  instruction  on  the  most 
utilitarian  subjects  ; but  even  so  she 
will  be  in  danger  of  losing  the  com- 
mercial classes  of  the  country.  The 
antithesis  is  not  so  much  between 
useless  and  useful  learning,  as  be- 
tween learning  and  practical  expe- 
rience. In  these  times,  when  the 
exigencies  of  society  are  growing 
hourly  greater,  and  the  chance  for 
any  man  of  establishing  a ^ition 
for  life  indefinitely  deferred,  it  is 
sure  to  become  more  and  more  a 
question  whether  the  three  years 
TCtween  nineteen  andtwo-and-twen- 
ty  can  be  advantageously  bestowed 
on  mere  learning  by  any  one  who 
has  bis  way  in  the  world  to  make.  By 
a curious  fatality,  the  time  for  enter- 
ing the  University  has  been  gradu- 
ally postponed  in  proportion  as  time 
has  been  seen  to  be  more  valuable 
with  reference  to  active  life.  We 


have  no  boy-bachelors  like  Wolsey  ; 
yet  in  our  age  an  early  start  in  the 
world  is  of  far  more  importance  than 
it  can  ever  have  been  in  his.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  only  two  classes 
on  which  a University  can  perma- 
nently calculate  arc  the  aristocracy 
and  the  clergy.  The  bar  is  not 
likely  long  to  grant  special  immuni- 
ties in  consideration  or  an  academical 
degree:  nor  even  if  medical  studies 
were  revived  in  Oxford  could  tliej’ 
hope  to  hold  their  ground  a^nst  a 
less  exclusive  and  more  practical  pre- 
paration elsewhere.  A crisis  is  plainly 
coming  upon  us,  and  it  is  one  wbicn 
should  be  laid  to  heart,  both  by  the 
statesmen  who  superintend  the  Uni- 
versities and  by  the  residents  who 
actually  conduct  them.  That  they 
can  wholly  avert  it  we  do  not  say 
but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  miti- 
gate its  force  by  bending  and  accom- 
modating themselves  to  it,  so  far  as 
it  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a na- 
tural law  of  growth,  and  by  steadily 
resisting  and  counteracting  it  where- 
ever  it  shows  itself  as  the  harbinger 
of  dissolution  and  decay. 


THE  HEIRS  OF  GAUNTRY.  A TALE. 
CnAPTKB  I. 


NO  one  need  describe  the  ancient 
cathedral-town  of  Salisbury,  en- 
dowed as  it  is  with  two  lights  to 
tempt  the  traveller  to  turn  aside, 
and  spend,  at  least,  a few  hours  on 
the  wild  plain  of  Stonehenge,  and  in 
the  aisles  and  cloisters  of  the  most 
graceful  building  that  England  has 
to  boast  of.  No  one  need  descrilic 
it ; yet  is  it  pleasing  to  recall  its 
quaint  and  conventual  gravity ; the 
massive  walls  of  the  bishop’s  garden ; 
the  trim  green,  surrounded  by  the 
sedate -faced  dwellings  of  ancient 
maid  and  widowed  matron  ; the  tall 
and  graceful  spires;  the  still  and  se- 
cluded cloisters ; all  beautified  by 
the  reverend  repose  that  surrounds 
and  sanctifies  the  semi-ecclesiastical 
atmosphere  that  belongs  to  the  whole 
area  of  the  Cathedral  Close.  A grey 
sobriety  reigns  in  every  nook  and 
comer  of  that  part  of  the  town ; you 
bear  from  hour  to  hour  the  soft, 
sweet  chimes  of  the  cathedral  bells ; 
and  the  silver-toned  voices  of  the 
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choristers  melt  out  beyond  the  walls, 
and  waft  the  service  high  and  anthem 
clear  to  the  hearing  of  the  wanderers 
beyond  the  doors. 

Xo  persons  of  any  great  rank  or 
riches  live  in  these  antique  and  well- 
behaved  looking  dwellings.  You 
may  there  find  the  widow  of  a canon, 
or  the  niece  of  a half-pay  officer,  or 
the  relict  of  some  churchman,  keep- 
ing up  a decent  appearance  on  very 
small  means,  and,  perhaps,  making  a 
short  display  at  the  time  of  an  assize 
bail  or  race  week ; for  there  are 
balls  and  races  at  Salisbury,  and 
that  ancient  city  still  retains  a master 
of  the  ceremonies,  — a charge  now 
given  over  into  the  hands  of  a dan- 
cing-master, who  perambulates  the 
country  witli  a fiddle  in  a gig,  pre- 
pared to  give  lessons  to  any  one  in 
the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Dorset  at  a 
ve^  moderate  expense. 

On  the  edge  of  the  wild,  bare  up- 
lands to  the  south-west  of  Salisbury 
lies  a property  belonging  to  the 
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Welsh  family  of  Glyn  Meredith. 
Uoscombe  was  the  jointare-hoase  to 
which  the  dowagers  bad  retired  from 
time  to  time  as  younger  viscounts 
succeeded  to  the  honours  of  Gauntly. 
Gauntry-  Ca.stle  itself  was  situated  m 
one  of  the  counties  of  North  Wales, 
amid  the  stem  and  sterile  mountain 
scenery  which  borders  the  romantic 
shores  of  Merioneth  and  Caernarvon ; 
and  Gauntry  was  the  pride  of  the 
neighbourho<.>d,  as  well  as  the  chief 
boast  of  the  Glyn  Merediths. 

It  was  a property  of  great  extent. 
A magnificent  park  surrounded  the 
castle,  with  a stately  seclusion,  and 
the  building  itself  was  one  of  the 
most  lieautiful  relics  of  the  mighty 
masonry  of  olden  times ; bearing  on 
its  grey  and  massive  walls  the  so- 
lemnizing touch  of  four  hundred 
ages,  and  gleaming  out  of  the  woods 
that  surround  it  as  a landmark  to 
the  ships  sailing  on  the  sea  that  flows 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Gauntry. 

In  the  year  17 — , this  splendid 
property  fell  to  the  share  of  a young 
man  of  nineteen.  Henry  Viscount 
Meredith  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  ; the  latter  having 
died  suddenly,  when  it  was  supposed 
that  he  was  recovering  from  an  ill- 
ness that  had  attack^  him  in  the 
preceding  January.  The  Viscount 
died,  however,  and  the  property  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  only  son,  then 
a young  man  at  Oxford.  Every  one 
deplored  the  untimely  death  of  the 
father,  as  it  was  meet  and  right  to 
do,  and  every  one  rejoiced  at  the  ac- 
cession of  the  young  heir,  which  was 
equally  right ; and  when  every  one 
had  compassionated  the  widow  their 
duty  was  done,  and  the  Glyn  Mere- 
diths were  dismissed  from  the  minds 
of  the  uninterested  public  in  distant 
parts  of  England. 

It  was  not  so  in  Salisbury,  how- 
ever ; for  there  resided  in  a small, 
grave,  quaint-faced  dwelling  on  the 
Cathedral  Green,  a Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Glyn  Meredith.  The  gentleman  was 
a first-cousinrof  the  last  Ixird  Mere- 
dith ; the  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
a canon,  who  had  left  her  sole  pro- 
prietress of  the  dim  dwelling  where 
she  and  her  husband  resided,  with 
two  children,  a boy  and  a girl,  of  the 
ages  of  five  and  seven.  « 

Endowed  with  a very  spare  for- 
tune, this  couple  were,  at  the  same 
time,  very  sensible  of  what  they 
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owed  to  themselves  as  branches  of 
so  splendid  a tree  as  that  of  the 
family  of  Glyn  Meredith.  They 
never  spoke  of  each  other  to  familisir 
friends  without  the  pompous  use  of 
both  names — both  names  appeared 
on  their  small,  square,  ftarsimonioua, 
visiting-cards ; and  in  eveiy  room  in 
their  house  there  hung  upon  the 
wall  an  ugly  coloured  drawing  of 
Gauntry  — sketches  by  Mrs.  Glyn 
Meredith's  mother-  in-law,  in  the  very 
hideous  style  in  which  weak  talents 
developed  theiusclves  about  nxty 
years  ago,  w hen  water-colour  was  at 
its  mildest  and  meekest,  and  pale  in- 
digo trees  looked  as  if  their  heads 
had  been  frizzed  and  powdered  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Glyn  Meredith  was  a pale, 
washed-out,  worn-out  looking  crea- 
ture, with  kind,  unmeaning  eyes,  like 
nothing  but  oysters,  and  a mouth 
furnished  with  a number  of  small, 
crushed-looking  teeth,  which  she  bad 
a habit  of  half  closing,  and  thus 
making  her  speech  painfully  indis- 
tinct to  her  acquaintances.  Enjoy- 
ing, as  she  did,  only  a very  moderate 
share  of  health,  there  was  a pale, 
safifron  tinge  in  her  complexion, 
which,  united  to  light  yellow  hair 
and  light  eyelashes,  made  her  con- 
spicuously like  some  tortoiseshell 
cat  well  up  iu  years ; and  when 
she  sat  slowly  blinking  her  pale 
eyes,  as  she  always  did  in  sunlight 
or  firelight,  one  could  almost  have 
fancied  that  one  heard  her  purr. 
Her  dress  was  regulated  by  a comely 
economy,  as  was  her  small  household, 
consisting  of  two  children  and  three 
servants,  herself  and  her  husband. 

This  husband  was  a man  of  about 
fifty.  He  had  married  Miss  Wynn, 
the  only  daughter  of  one  of  the  ca- 
nons of  Salisbury,  and  with  her  had 
obtained  a small  fortune  of  about 
five  thousand  pounds — if  fortune  so 
small  a sum  can  be  called, — and  the 
house  in  which  they  lived  in  the 
pleasant  Cathedral  Green.  'Hiere 
they  had  lived  comfortably,  quietly, 
and  well ; for  with  few  wuhes,  and 
fewer  children,  there  was  nothing  to 
make  them  spend  their  money  ami 
then  wish  for  more.  They  had 
enough  to  enable  tliem  to  support 
the  name  of  Glyn  Meredith  in  so 
sedate  a place  as  Salisbury  trith  a 
considerable  dignity;  and  none  of 
their  neighbours  were  ever  found 
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wanting  in  kindly  respect  to  the 
minor  branch  of  the  great  family 
that  had  taken  root  in  the  county  of 
Wilts  some  fifteen  yesurs  before.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Glyn  Meredith  had  been 
married  nine  years  before  they  had 
any  family,  and  Mrs.  Glyn  Meredith 
felt  almost  entitled  to  apologize  for 
the  surprise  caused  by  the  birth  of 
Miss  Glyn  Meredith,  so  great  was 
the  astonishment  expressed  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Cathedral  Close,  when 
the  fact  appeared  in  baby-clothes 
and  cockadeless  cap  of  dainty  lace. 

‘ It  ought  to  have  been  a boy,'  said 
one  of  the  Mesdames  Finch,  as  she 
bustled  across  the  green  on  a sunny 
October  afternoon,  after  her  first  in- 
terview with  the  baby. 

‘ Why  ?’  said  the  daughter-in-law. 

‘ Oh,  my  dear,  the  pro{>erty — such 
a fine  property.  Gauntry !’ 

‘Yes;  but  there  is  an  heir  for 
Gauntry.’ 

‘ Better  have  two,’  said  Mrs.  Old 
Finch,  as  she  was  always  called,  to 
distinguish  her  from  the  younger 
ladv,  who  resided  with  her  mother- 
in-law,  while  Tom  Finch  was  frying 
his  liver  to  cinders  in  some  remote 
part  of  India,  on  behalf  of  his  wife 
and  a family  of  dismally  ugly  chil- 
dren, who  were  quartered  in  Mrs. 
Old  Finch’s  comfortable  square  house 
at  the  comer  of  the  green. 

Two  years  later,  Mrs.  Glyn  Mere- 
dith gave  a younger  recmit  to  the 
heirs  of  Gauntry ; and  then  Mrs. 
Old  Finch  said  that  she  was  satisfied, 
and  she  now  hoped  that  Mrs.  Glyn 
Meredith  would  have  no  more — two 
were  sufficient.  And  it  was  so ; Mrs. 
Glyn  Meredith  had  no  more ; and  the 
children  grew  up  to  the  ages  of  seven 
and  five  without  any  remarkable 
turn  of  fortune  occurring  to  direct 
the  eyes  and  thoughts  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood towards  them,  until  the 
sudden  death  of  Lord  Meredith  took 


place  ; and  then  the  Glyn  Merediths 
had  something  more  to  talk  of  than 
other  people.  Mr.  Meredith  was  the 
next  heir  to  the  lands  of  Gauntry, 
failing  the  young  mau  who  now  had 
poasewioo  them ; though,  of  course, 

his  decease  was  not  a thing  to  be 
looked  for,  even  by  the  most  san- 
rane  friends  of  the  younger  branch. 
It  was  suspected  by  those  who  knew 
them  that  the  Mer^iths  bad  not  been 
on  the  best  terras  with  his  late  lord- 
ship  for  some  time  before  his  death ; 


and  the  suspicion  was  a perfectly 
correct  one.  There  bad  been  a quar- 
rel of  great  bitterness  between  the 
families,  on  account  of  the  smaller 
property  of  Boscombe,  claimed  by 
both,  and  at  last  obtained  by  the  last 
viscount’s  father,  to  the  prejudice  of 
Glyu  Meredith  and  his  heirs.  This 
dispute  had  calmed  down  into  silent 
dislike  and  mutual  alienation ; al- 
though the  humbler  branch  of  the 
family  still  prided  itself  in  its  lordly 
root,  and  spoke  of  Gauntry  as  the 
lawful  centre  of  its  love  and  interest. 
Thus,  when  the  Viscount  died,  JMr. 
and  Mrs.  Meredith  appeared  in  a 
mouroiug  deeper  than  the  grey  dra- 
peries of  the  modern  light-a^iction 
style  oi'  fashionable  mourning  esta- 
blishments. The  Glyn  Mereditlis 
edged  their  cards  with  black,  and 
sent  round  thanks  for  obliging  in- 

?[uiries,  when  they  began  to  see  a 
ittlc  company  once  more ; and  in  this 
there  was  no  pretence,  for  they  felt 
the  sorrow  of  the  feudal  days  for 
their  defunct  chief,  and  prognosti- 
cated with  gloomy  triumph  the  speedy 
marriage  of  the  young  Viscount,  and 
the  retirement  of  the  Dowager  to  the 
jointure-house  of  Boscombe. 

This  Viscountess  Meredith  bad 
never  been  seen  by  the  Mereditlis; 
all  that  was  known  of  her  was  that 
she  had  been  one  of  the  seven  beau- 
tiful and  haughty  ladies  Saint  Ger- 
mains; that  she  bad  brought  her 
husband  a hundred  thousand  pounds, 
left  to  her  by  an  uncle ; and  that  at 
Gauntry  she  had  queened  it  for  twenty- 
years  with  the  high  band  and  strong 
will  that  belonged  to  her  lineage. 

^Irs.  Meredith  was  beginmng  to 
wonder  how  she  should  be  enabled 
to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  visiting 
the  Dowager  when  at  Boscombe  in 
her  state  of  abdication ; and  though 
by  no  means  comfortable  in  her  mind 
on  this  painful  point,  she  was  be- 
ginning to  take  to  herself  no  small 
^are  of  glory  in  the  prospect  of  the 
propinquity  of  so  splendid  a persou- 
age  as  the  Dowager,  with  w hom  they 
claimed  so  near  a connexion. 

It  was  about  a twelvemonth  after 
the  death  of  the  Viscount  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cathedral  Close 
were  astounded  one  morning  hy  the 
news  that  the  Merediths  had  receiv- 
ed a visit — a most  gratifying,  unex- 
pected visit,  from  the  Viscount.  Tiie 
young  man  had  supped  and  slept 
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there,  and  had  departed  the  next 
morning  by  daylight  for  Wales,  with- 
out any  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
knowing  anything  about  it.  He  had 
come  and  gone  without  any  soul 
having  seen  him  ; and  there  were 
not  a few  who  felt  deep  disappoint- 
ment at  having  missed  such  oppor- 
tunity for  lawful  gossip.  Mrs.  Old 
Finch  could  not  help  tliinking  that 
the  Merediths  had  acted  unfairly  and 
unkindly  by  their  old  friends,  in 
leaving  them  so  completely  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  company  they  were  to 
keep  on  the  ‘26th  of  .\ugust ; and  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  Mrs. 
Meredith  contrived  to  clear  herself 
of  the  imputation  of  cunning  reserve 
by  simply  declaring  that  ISfr.  Mere- 
dith h^  met  the  young  Viscount  by 
chance  at  the  inn  door  speaking  to  a 
mutual  friend,  when  an  introduction 
had  followed,  and  the  young  man 
had  kindly  and  cheerfully  accepted 
the  overture  of  reconciliation  made 
by  Mr.  Meredith's  offer  of  a bed  and 
dinner,  or  supper  rather ; for  it  was 
six  o'clock  when  they  met,  and  the 
Viscount  stated  that  he  had  dined  on 
the  road  from  London.  Meredith 
had  accompanied  him  to  the  cathe- 
dral, and  escorted  him  through  the 
cloisters  and  chapter-house ; and  all 
this  after  a rapid  interview  of  a mi- 
nute and  a half  with  Mrs.  Meredith, 
during  which  he  had  ordered  supper 
and  rooms,  and  sternly  interdicted 
any  appeal  to  Mrs.  Old  Finch  for 
any  help  or  countenance  on  the  oc- 
casion. ^frs.  Meredith  was  a calm 
woman.  She  sent  the  boy  to  bed, 
and  freed  the  nursery-maid  from  her 
attendance  on  Master  Gaspard,  by 
placing  in  her  stead  at  his  bedside  a 
girl  on  whom  sbe  laid  hands  every 
Saturday  as  a help  in  house-cleaning. 
Martha  was  the  daughter  of  a neigh- 
bouring washerwoman,  and  being  a 
apright  ly  and  careful  lass  of  fifteen, 
was  quite  capable  of  tending  Master 
Gappy,  as  she  called  him  in  private 
conversation.  Gappy,  at  the  age  of 
five  years,  thought  ner  an  amusing 
and  enlivening  companion,  under- 
standing as  he  did  the  Dorsetshire 
dialect  in  which  slic  spake,  and  de- 
lighting in  her  tales  and  songs,  de- 
livered in  a delicious  patois,  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  on  pajier. 

‘Hushee!  hushee!  an'  I'll  tell'e 
the  tiale  o'  the  weepen'  liady;'  and 
Gappy  shook  in  his  cot  with  the 
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transporting  terrors  of  a ghost-story, 
while  bis  sister,  who  was  two  yearn 
older,  sat  grave  as  a small  judge  on 
a high  chair  at  Mrs.  Meredith's  side, 
while  that  lady  made  her  supper  ac- 
ceptable and  herself  agreeable  to  the 
young  Viscount.  The  cathedral  was, 
after  all,  the  only  subject  of  common 
interest  that  they  could  conjure  up 
between  them;  and  to  this  blessed 
topic  they  returned  again  and  again, 
for  IMr.  Meredith  was  a silent  man — 
a man  that  might  be  called  ‘ odd' — a 
man  that  might  enjoy  in  after  years 
the  privilege  of  ‘ not  being  under- 
stood in  his  own  family ;'  fur  Mrs. 
Meredith  herself  was  incapable  of 
knowing  whether  she  did  understand 
any  one,  fur  the  simple  reason  that 
she  never  saw  anything  difficult  to 
understand  in  any  one.  If  people 
were  silent,  why,  she  let  them  be ; if 
they  were  talkative,  why,  she  could 
give  her  tidy  little  reply,  and  wait 
for  more,  she  was  a calm  woman, 
and  had  prepared  her  supper  that 
evening  for  her  distinguished  guest 
without  sending  any  vain-glorious 
messages  across  the  green,  and  with- 
out disturbing  the  neighbourhood  by 
the  hypocritical  pomp  of  asking  for 
their  advice,  or  their  plate,  or  their 
servants  male  and  female. 

A ‘ real  butler' — a botui  fide  man- 
servant out  of  livery — was  only  be- 
stowed upon  one  family  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Green.  Mr.  Mordaunt,  with  hi.s 
sister  and  only  daughter,  were  the 
great  people  of  the  Close — it  is  as 
well  to  say  so  at  once.  He  was  a 
rich  man  comparatively  sjieaking, 
though  he  possessed  no  landed  pro- 
perty, but  a very  handsome  garden 
that  lay  to  the  back  of  bis  house. 
Having  lost  his  wife  at  the  birth  of 
their  only  girl,  Matilda,  be  bad  in- 
vited his  sister  Cicely  to  live  with 
them ; and  under  her  care  Miss  Mor- 
daunt was  brought  up  with  all  the 
care  that  could  be  bestowed  on  a 
character  full  of  piquant  peculiari- 
ties, from  the  time  that  the  tongue 
could  utter  and  the  lips  frame  words 
and  phrases  of  a decided  originality. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  was  very  much 
hurt  at  the  affront  put  upon  him  by 
thc  Merediths,  in  not  inviting  him  to 
meet  the  Viscount ; for  hlordaunt 
had  lived  in  London  in  his  younger 
days,  and  considered  himself  the  only 
courtly  and  patrician  company  to  be 
found  in  the  immediate  ueignbour- 
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hood ; and  he  consequently  professed 
himself  unable  to  comprehend  why 
he  had  been  so  strikingly  excluded 
from  the  entertainment  given  by  the 
Merediths  to  the  young  viscount. 

‘ But  they  ask^  no  one,  my  dear 
Geoffrey,’  said  Aliss  Mordaunt. 

‘ Never  mind.  Cicely ! I do  not 
care  who  they  asked  !' 

‘ But,  my  dear  Geoffrey,  they 
asked  no  one;  for  Mrs.  Old  Finch' 
And  he  returned  to  the  charge, 

‘ I do  not  care,  of  course, — it  is 
beneath  my  notice;  but  I think  the 
Glyn  Mer^iths  give  themselves  un- 
warrantable airs — very!  now,  I should 
say.' 

‘ Rut  Mrs.  Old  Finch  said  to  me, 
‘ They  did  not  ask  me !’ ' 

* Of  course  not ! Ask  Mrs.  Old 
Pinch  and  Mrs.  Tonv  Finch ! Of 
course  not ! Who  would  ? I hope. 
Cicely,  you  would  not  think  of  any 
such  thing.  Now,  I (zsA  vou,  Ifyou 
were  in  the  shoes  of  ^Irs.  (ilyn 
Meredith,  would  you  ask  Mrs.  Old 
Finch  and  Mrs.  Tom  Finch  ? now  I 
ask  you  and  he  stopped  before  her 
and  glar^  on  her  with  round,  tight 
eyes  edged  with  an  angry  pink  ; and 
Cicely  meekly  replied, — 

‘ I*m  sure  I don't  know.’ 

‘ Rut  you  must  know  if  you  would 
ask  Airs.  Old  Finch  and  Mrs.  Tom 
Finch  to  meet  the  Viscount.  Now,  if 
you  were  in  Mrs.  Meredith's  shoes  — ’ 

Cicely  tried  to  fancy  herself  in 
Mrs.  Meredith’s  small,  neat  shoes, 
with  trim  bows  and  ties;  but  she 
could  only  reply,  faintly, — 

‘ Perhaps  Mrs.  Tom.' 

* Why  Mrs.  Tom  ?’  said  he. 

‘ Because  she  is  so  chatty.' 

‘Chatty!  oho!  Upon  my  word 

— chatty ! Oh,  no,  Tm  not  chatty : 
I would  not  be  chatty  if  I could.  So 
Mrs.  Tom  is  chatty,  and  to  be  asked 
out  to  dinner  in  good  society  because 
she  is  chatty ! Oh,  Cicely,  you  are 
such  a fool !'  And  he  strode  into 
the  hall,  banging  the  door  after  him, 
and  walked  three  times  round  the 
Close  to  cool  down,  which  he  did  by 
the  time  his  pretty  little  girl  came 
trotting  out,  sweet  as  spring,  to  greet 
him,  and  promenade  at  his  side  with 
the  grace  of  coquettish  eighteen  that 
delights  one  still  more  in  the  person 
of  a thing  of  four  and  a half. 

The  Merediths  had  received  a cer- 
tain accession  of  glory  by  the  unex- 
pected visit  of  their  noble  young 


connexion,  and  this  was  increased 
tenfold  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
whole  year,  the  post  brought,  one 
day  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
a letter  from  the  \ iscountess  herself : 
it  was  an  epistle  full  of  a magnifi- 
cent friendliness, — short,  abrupt,  like 
the  invitations  of  royalty ; and  an  in- 
vitation it  was  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Glyn  Meredith  to  come  to  Gauntry 
during  the  following  six  weeks,  in 
order  to  be  present  at  the  coming  of 
age  of  the  young  Viscount,  and  the 
festivities  that  were  to  distinguish 
his  birtbnight. 

Mrs.  Meredith  read  it  to  seven  fe- 
male friends  on  the  day  of  its  recep- 
tion,— that  letter,  sealed  with  the 
Gauntry  arms  and  surmounted  by 
the  motto  of  the  family,  ‘ Do  well, 
and  doubt  not.'  The  hand  of  the 
Viscountess  was  firm,  and  yet  illegi- 
ble, as  very  magnificent  • looking 
writing  very  often  is.  She  wrote  on 
a large  sheet  of  bluish-hued,  official- 
looking  paper ; and  no  one  ever 
beheld  the  Magna  Cbarta,  as  it  lies 
in  the  British  Museum,  with  half  the 
respect  testified  and  felt  hy  the  Mere- 
diths to  the  important  missive  that 
hade  them  come  in  their  best  clothes 
to  visit  at  Gauntry. 

They  must  go,  that  was  clear. 
Who  could  refuse  to  go  when  they 
received  a letter  like  the  following? 

- Dear  Mrs.  Meredith, — It  will  give  my 
son  and  myself  much  pleasure  if  you  and 
Mr.  Meredith  will  join  us  on  the  second 
of  October,  and  pay  us  a visit  of  a fort- 
night. You  will  find  conveyances  to 
take  you  as  far  as  Pwllb,  where  my  car- 
riage will  meet  you  at  the  Gauntry  Arms. 
With  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Mei^th, 

I remain,  yours, 

Louis.v  Meredith. 
Gauntry  Castle,  PvUh, 

September  8,  17 — . 

‘ I wonder  how  P-w-l-l-h  is  pro- 
nounced ?’  said  Mrs.  Glyn  Mereoith, 
in  a tone  of  perplexity.  ‘ I have 
never  been  in  Wales,  and  I cannot 
imagine  how  they  do  it.’ 

This  was  a gentle  and  womanly 
confidence  on  her  part  towards  Mrs. 
Tom  Finch,  who  irreverently  sug- 
gested that  it  was  all  the  old  lady's 
fun  to  puzzle  her.  The  idea  ot  a 
dowager  - viscountess  indul^ng  in 
puerile  fun  at  the  expense  of  her  re- 
lations and  the  post  could  not  be  re- 
ceived ; but  Mrs.  Tom  Finch  was  a 
graceless  and  opinionated  young  wo- 
man, and  persisted  in  a course  of  ar- 
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foment  eminently  distartefiil  to  Mrs. 

leredith,  who  biegan  to  feel,  for  a 
fortnight  before  setting  off,  that  it  was 
a solemn  junketting  on  which  she 
was  bound.  Her  wardrobe  was  over- 
looked, and  some  additions  made  to 
her  meek  and  sober  stock  of  dresses. 
She  procured  a head-dress  of  some 
elegance  by  the  kindness  of  a friend 
in  London.  She  mended  up  her  old 
laces  and  brightened  up  ugly  old 
brooches ; tortured  her  ears  with  re- 
opening them,  expressly  to  dangle 
therein  a pair  of  garnet  things  that 
bobbed  about  and  tickled  her  neck, 
aud  teazed  her  exceedingly,  liut  one 
owes  something  to  one’s  position ; 
and  Mrs.  Meredith  gave  herself  no 
rest  till  she  had  packed  her  things  in 
a strong  box,  and  all  was  ready  for 
their  journey  to  Gauntry. 

‘ So  the  Merediths  are  going  to 
Wales,’  was  the  phrase  most  con- 
stantly repeated  amongst  friends  in 
the  Close  during  the  whole  of  the 
week  that  preceded  their  departure. 

‘ Yes,  they  arc  going,  indeed,’  was 
the  equally  frequent  reply. 

Mrs.  Meredith  dreaded  the  trip 
more  and  more  as  the  day  approached, 
but  she  kept  her  feelings  in  due  sub- 
jection, and  rose,  calm  and  tearless, 
by  daylight  on  the  thirtieth  of  Sep- 
tember to  depart  in  a post-chaise  for 
Pwllh, — a place  to  her  as  good  as 
nameless,  though  she  spelt  it  to  each 
of  her  friends  separately  for  thechance 
of  finding  that  some  one  of  them 
knew  more  about  it  than  herself. 

It  was  a sad  thing  to  part  from 
the  children  for  some  three  weeks ; 
but  they  were  to  be  left  in  the 
solemn  charge  of  all  the  female 
friends  in  the  Close,  who  each  pro- 
mised to  come  in  several  times  a-day, 
and  sec  how  they  were  getting  on. 
Little  Martha  was  to  be  up  several 
times  a-week  to  console  them ; they 
were  to  ride  Mrs.  Tom  Finch’s  don- 
key, a lone  animal,  the  victim  of  all 
the  little  Finches ; and  they  were  to 
drink  tea,  at  least  twice,  with  Miss 
Mordaunt.  This  tiny  lady  was  the 
representative  of  wealth  and  position 
amongst  the  small  inhabitants  of  the 
Close.  Xo  child  had  such  smart 
clothes,  so  many  toys,  and  so  much 
of  her  own  wild  way,  in  conse- 
ucnce  of  the  mild  government  of 
er  aunt  Cicely,  who  had  a comfort- 
able theory  that  it  was  no  use  punish- 
ing children  when  they  knew  no 


better  ; and  when  they  did  know 
better  it  was  worse  than  useless,  and 
made  them  obstinately  vicious. 

‘ It  will  be  an  expensive  business 
this  posting  to  Gauntry,  two  hundred 
miles  if  it  is  a step,’  said  ^Irs.  Old 
Finch  to  Mrs.  Tom,  the  day  before 
the  departure  ofMeredith  and  his  wife. 
‘ Two  hundred  miles  at  eighteen- 
pence  a mile,  besides  inns  and  things, 

that  is’ and  she  scratched  down 

on  the  back  of  a letter  a calculation 
which  amounted  to  fifteen  pounds — 
‘ fifteen  there,  fifteen  back — thirty.' 

‘ Oh,  but  they  coach  a good  bit  I 
fancy,’  said  Mrs.  Tom.  ‘ The  big 
lady  should  pay  the  expenses,  I say  i 

‘ Jly  dear  Mary,  now  can  you 
think  of  anything  so  indecent !’  cried 
the  mother-in-law.  ‘ How  could  the 
Merediths  ask  to  have  their  bills 
paid  ? There  would  be  quite  a want 
of  delicacy  in  that.  It  is  truly  kind 
of  her  ladyship  to  ask  them ; but  her 
manners,  I fancy,  are  quite  those  of  the 
court.  She  wrote  them  a letter,  a 
very  handsome  invitation  : and  I am 
lad  they  are  going,  and  I am  sure  I 
ope  th^  will  enjoy  themselves.’ 

Mrs.  Finch  peeped  out  of  her  bed- 
room window  in  her  nightcap  to 
witness  the  departure  of  the  Mere- 
diths, and  kissM  her  hand,  though 
no  one  saw  her  kindly  intentions, 
mentally  resolving  to  go  in  and  invite 
the  children  to  tea  and  romps  at  four 
that  very  day.’ 

When  she  went  to  the  door  at 
noon,  she  found  the  children  with 
Martha  in  the  sitting-room.  The 
boy  Gaspard  was  riding  astride  on 
a chair,  ‘ going  to  Gauntry  with 
papa  and  mamma,’  while  the  ^rl 
was  sitting  at  the  window  looking 
vacantly  out  at  the  cathedral  spire, 
with  swollen  eyes  and  a face  blurred 
with  crying.  * Ma.ster  Gaspard  had 
been  very  good,  but  Miss  Ellinor 
took  on  sadly,’  was  the  bulletin  of 
the  nursery-maid,  — and  the  girl’s 
eyes  filled  again,  and  her  lip  squared, 
and  big  tears  rolled  over  the  round 
cheeks,  which  she  brushed  aside  with 
little  red  hands,  and  a sigh  burst  as 
if  from  her  very  heart’s  core.  Mrs. 
Finch  took  her  hand  and  told  her  to 
be  comforted,  for  cake,  and  jam,  and 
much  jelly,  awaited  her  at  tea-time, 
not  to  speak  of  a game  of  unlimited 
noise  and  duration  in  the  lumber- 
room  of  Mrs.  Finch’s  dwelling.  The 
girl  said  nothing,  but  hung  down  her 
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he«d,  with  its  rich  tresses  of  fair  hair, 
and  Mrs.  Finch  turned  to  the  boy. 

‘ Where  are  yon  going  to  ? ’ . 

‘To  Ganntry — Gauntry — a big 
house ! we  must  get  there  'fore 
dark.'  And  he  lashed  the  wooden 
ribs  of  his  steed  and  sped  milea,  in 
his  imaginary  way,  before  ^Lrs. 
Finch  had  lefi  the  room. 

In  the  meantime  the  Merediths 
sped  on  their  more  real  road,  and  in 
two  days  and  a half  were  beginning 
to  approach  the  edge  of  the  wild  dis> 
trkt  in  which  Ganntry  is  situated. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day 
they  reached  Pwllh,  and  on  alighting 
at  the  inn  they  found  the  Viscount's 
carriage  waiting  their  arrival.  Mrs. 
Meredith  was  m the  frame  of  mind 
that  wishes  to  apologise  to  every  one 
fcMT  every  thing  that  occurs  with  which 
they  have  the  remotest  concern;  and 
consequently  she  hoped  that  she  had 
kept  no  one  waiting,  and  hurried  into 
the  carriage  as  soon  as  she  had  swal- 
lowed a short  dinner  of  half-raw  chop 
and  hot  potatoes,  enlivened  with  small 
beer. 

Gauntry  was  sixteen  miles  frmn 
Pwllh,  and  so  the  night  bad  fallen 
before  they  approach^  the  park  and 
pleasure-grounds  that  lie  around  the 
castle.  The  country  that  they  saw 
by  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  was, 
however,  of  a character  wildly  ro- 
mantic. The  road  to  Gauntry  leads 
the  traveller  over  wide  moorlands, 
whence,  on  clear  days,  he  may  see 
the  pale  brows  of  the  snow-clad 
bills  of  Merioneth,  breaking  bright 
through  melting  mists  at  the  noon 
of  an  autumn  day — wide  and  blue 
gleams  the  distance  that  stretches  to- 
wards the  level  country — rich  and 
golden  is  the  foliage  that  lingers 
until  October  on  the  sheltered  woods 
that  stretch  for  miles  to  the  south  and 
east  of  the  castle  of  l/>rd  Meredith. 

The  road  was  hillv,  and  to  Mrs. 
Meredith  exceedingly  wearisome, 
after  night  had  fallen  ; yet  she  per- 
severed in  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  in  admiring,  to  the  utmost 
of  her  power,  all  that  she  saw  around 
her : at  last,  after  toiling  for  fully 
half  an  hour  up  a long  and  steep 
hill,  the  postiliona  mounted  once 
more,  and  the  carriage  swung  swiftly 
down  the  wooded  avenue  that  leads 
to  the  gates  of  Gauntry.  Three 
milestones  does  the  traveller  pass  on 
his  way  through  the  pork,  so  exten- 


sire  are  the  royal  pleasure  grounds 
that  stretch  around  the  noble  castle 
of  Glyn  Meredith.  AVhen  half  that 
distance  from  the  building  the  car- 
riage stopped,  and  Mrs.  Meredith 
looked  out — she  saw  a figure  with  a 
lantern  unfastening  the  iron  gates  that 
stand  there  surmounted  by  an  iron 
coronet,  and  that  flew  backwards  with 
a clanging  sound  to  let  the  vehicle 
pass.  The  lady  caught  a brief  glimpse 
of  a bright  window  and  a comfort- 
able-looking lodge,  at  the  door  of 
which  stood  a woman  with  a light  in 
her  hand  addressing  some  observa- 
tions in  an  unknown  language  to 
the  lad  who  opened  the  gates.  Mrs. 
Meredith  looked  out  intently  as  they 
drove  rapidly  past ; she  saw  a gro- 
tesque and  dwarfish  figure  mouthing, 
and  laughing,  and  dancing,  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  passengers— an  ex- 
ertion which  was  rewarded  by  some 
playful  words  and  a gentle  lashing 
from  the  whips  of  the  postilions,  who 
were  well  known  to  the  gate-keeper. 

‘ What  a very  odd  boy  ! ' said  Mrs. 
Meredith  : her  husband  was  asleep, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  assent  to 
the  truth  of  her  remark;  and  no- 
thing more  passed  until  they  bound- 
ed over  the  bridge  that  crossed  the 
moat  and  rattled  beneath  the  arched 
entrance  of  Gauntry.  A bell  was 
rung  that  echoed  through  wide  stone 
balls  and  arched  corridors,  and  a 
heavy  oaken  door  was  opened,  and 
within  stood  half-a-dozen  servants  in 
the  white  and  green  liveries  of  the 
Meredith  family,  waiting  to  introduce 
the  travellers  into  the  dread  presence 
of  the  Viscountess  and  her  son. 

There  are  few  things  more  trying 
to  the  nerves  than  arriving  from  a 
long  and  tiring  day's  journey,  and 
with  travel-soil^clothes,  to  find  one's 
self  thrust  into  the  presence  of  a 
well-dressed,  silent,  and  attentive 
group  of  complete  strangers.  This 
was  the  sad  experience  of  Mrs.  Glyn 
Meredith,  as  sne  stumbled  and  slid, 
with  benumbed  feet  and  dazzled  eyes, 
over  the  polished  oaken  floor  of  a 
long  bright  saloon,  at  the  end  of 
which,  by  a blazing  fire,  stood  the 
Viscountess  and  a circle  of  friends 
and  relations,  the  faces  of  each  and 
all  being  dismally  unknown  to  Mrs. 
Meredhn.  She  looked  and  felt  her- 
self to  be  in  a state  of  abject  fear, 
and  it  was  with  gladness  that  she 
heard  the  Viscounteas  ordain  that  she 
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ihoold  forthwith  go  to  her  room  to 
take  off  her  things — there  and  then 
partake  of  a meal  to  be  sent  to  her 
dressing-room,  and  finally,  that  she 
was  to  go  to  bed,  if  she  preferred  it 
to  coming  down  stairs  again.  The 
reader  can  guest  her  choice. 

She  was  conducted  to  her  room  by 
Miss  Saunders,  a dame  de  compagnie, 
a comfortable  and  chatty  individual, 
who  poked  up  the  fire — rang  for  a 
maid — advisea  her,  by  all  means,  to 
rest  after  her  journey,  enumerated 
the  company  in  the  house,  and  then 
gladly  plunged  down  the  big  stair 
again  and  into  the  saloon,  leaving 
Mrs.  Meredith  half  frightened  with 
the  splendour  of  the  apartment  in 
which  she  found  herself.  It  was  a 
room  called  the  Cathedral  Room,  from 
the  Gothic  shapes  assumed  by  all  the 
furniture,  and  a painted  glass  win- 
dow that  filled  one  end  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  which  threw  a yellow  and 
saintly  light  through  the  splendid 
and  gloomy  apartment.  Heavy  gold- 
coloured  damask  draperies  hung 
round  the  bed  and  windows ; and  on 
the  walls,  panelled  with  oak,  were 

Jilaced  full-length  pictures  of  some 
ormer  Viscount  and  Viscountess 
Meredith,  whose  portraits  were  duly 
examined  by  Mrs.  Meredith  before 
she  went  to  bed,  during  a promenade 
she  made  round  her  chamber,  hold- 
ing in  both  hands  a massive  candle- 
stick of  silver,  and  of  enormous 
weight,  and  with  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  weak  wrists,  she 
anointed  three  ^airs  and  the  rug 
with  large  round  blotches  of  wax  be- 
fore she  was  joined  by  Mr.  Meredith 
in  a flowered  calico  dressing-gown, 
and  slippers  of  crimson  morocco,  of 
that  hue  now  confined  to  hsby  shoes. 

* Magnificent  place,’  said  Am.  Me- 
redith, timidly,  for  the  splendour 
made  her  shiver  with  dread  of  the 
morrow  and  the  Viscountess. 

‘ Magnificent,’  said  her  husband ; 
and  he  sat  down  beside  a noble  fire 
of  logs  from  the  woods  of  Gauntry. 

‘I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  yotir- 
self,  my  love?’  said  Mrs.  Mere^th. 

‘ Oh,  yes ! but  I am  so  sleepy ; ’ 
and  he  wound  up  his  watch  like  a 
person  determined  to  be  in  his  bed  in 
a trice.  Mr.  Meredith  had  no  taste 
for  midnight  confidences — his  words 
were  few  after  eleven  o’clock  at  night, 
and  Mrs.  Meredith  had  only  to  crush 
up  her  curl-papers  under  a richly 
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frilled  nightcap  and  betake  herself  to 
her  pillow,  with  her  last  thoughta 
devoted  to  her  children’s  nursery, 
and  a trusting  hope  that  they  had 
eaten  nothing  that  might  dikigree 
with  them  since  she  had  parted  from 
them  three  days  before. 

And  that  evening  the  children  had 
gone  to  bed  as  usual,  soothed  with 
the  cheerful  company  of  their  old 
nurse,  whose  poetic  fancy  delighted 
itself  in  depicting  the  glones  of  Gaun- 
tly as  now  enjoyed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Aleredith.  When  a girl,  she  had 
lived  fifty  miles  from  Gauntry,  and 
she  knew  about  its  grand  castle,  and 
could  vie  with  any  one  in  descrip- 
tions of  its  heroic  splendours.  In 
that  grand  Welsh  castle  there  was  a 
harper  harping  in  the  great  hall  for 
the  pleasure  and  glory  of  its  lord. 
A waved  on  the  highest  tower 
when  the  master  was  at  Gauntry ; 
there  was  a fine  chapel  at  the  cast 
end  of  the  castle ; there  was  a park 
where  the  deer  might  fly  fifty  miles 
before  the  hounds ; there  was  a grotto 
of  costly  shells ; there  were  gardens 
full  of  grapes,  and  figs,  and  nutmegs, 
it  was  said ; for  everything  grew  at 
Gauntry,  by  some  wonderful  law  of 
nature:  and  the  Viscount  went  out 
driving  every  day  of  the  year  in  a 
coach  drawn  by  four  cream-coloured 
horses ; and  all  these  fine  things  be- 
longed to  a young  man  who  had  re- 
mained in  Ellinors  memory  as  a faint 
sketch  of  a slight  figure,  with  a noble 
face,  and  long,  fair  hair,  in  a riding- 
dress  and  top-boots. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meredith  found 
themselves  in  the  eating-room  of 
Gauntry  at  the  proper  hour;  and 
after  breakfast  Mr.  Meredith  was 
informed  that  he  was  to  go  out  shoot- 
ing if  he  pleased.  He  liked  sport, 
and  agreed  to  go.  The  party  was 
large,  and  the  day  fine,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen departed.  Airs.  AlerSith 
spent  a weary  day  with  people  that 
she  did  not  sympathize  with.  There 
were  six  ladies  besides  herself  and  the 
companion.  Lady  Gertrude  Saint 
Germains,  the  younger  sister  of  the 
Viscountess,  talxed  in  French  to  I.«dy 
Meredith,  while  she  lay  with  indo- 
lent ease  on  a sofa.  Airs.  Meredith 
retired  to  her  room  under  pretence 
of  writing  her  letters,  hut  in  reality 
with  Miss  Burney’s  Evelina  for 
mental  refreshment;  and  it  was  with 
joy  that  she  heard  the  return  of  the 
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iportamen  at  five  o'clock.  She  bur- 
ned down  stairs,  and  found  the  ladies 
in  the  hall  looking  at  the  game  that 
had  bMn  brought  in  by  the  keepers 
and  thedwarfish  boy  that  she  had  seen 
at  the  gate  the  night  before.  He  was 
speaking  Welsh  she  supposed,  and 
wonder^  no  longer  that  she  could 
not  pronounce  P-w-l-l-h.  She  could 
not  nelp  observing  him  attentively ; 
and  bis  face  was  one  that  no  observer 
could  pass  over.  It  was  ugly,  and 
yet  of  a powerful  kind  of  nideous- 
ness,  that  attracted  the  eye  again  and 
again  to  its  forbidding  outline. 

• What  an  odd  boy!'  said  Mrs. 
Meredith  to  Miss  Saunders. 

‘ Yes,  be  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and,  as 
you  see,  a dwarf  almost.  We  arc 
very  sorry  for  him.  His  mother  is 
a widow,  who  keeps  the  west  lodge, 
— a good,  excellent  creature ; was  the 
wife  of  a ci-devant  butler.  This  lad, 
Llewellyn,  goes  out  to  carry  the 
game ; ne  knows  every  comer  and 
nook  of  the  place  hereabouts.  He 
is  a good,  docile  creature ; and  Lady 
Meredith  and  the  Viscount  are  very 
kind  to  him.' 

‘ An  idiot  ?'  said  Mrs.  Meredith. 

‘ Ob,  no ; but,  of  course,  being 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  uneducated,  he 
appears  very  strange  to  those  who  do 
not  know  him  : he  is  a most  obedient 
and  tractable  creature.'  She  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  he  turned 
round  with  an  attempt  at  speech, 
which  Mrs.  Meredith  instantly  classed 
amongst  the  most  horrible  sounds 
she  bad  ever  heard.  His  eyes  were 
wide,  dark,  and  of  gipsy  fierceness ; 
the  face  was  coarse,  and  full  of  deep 
shadows ; but  there  was  a picturesque 
splendour  in  the  raven  hair,  the 
great  brow,  the  fine  eyes,  and  the 
mouth  furnished  with  bright  and 
dazzling  teeth. 

That  night  Mrs.  hleredith  took  a 
very  bad  fit  of  the  tootbacb.  She 
retired  to  bed  early,  but  not  to 
sleep ; she  remained  in  a state  of 
broad  wakefulness  all  night,  and  in 
the  early  morning  she  rose  to  get 
some  remedy  for  her  pain.  Sbegother 
bottle  of  some  drops,  name  unknown 
(a  specific  of  Mrs.  Finch),  and  she 

Soiled  back  the  curtain  to  let  in  the 
aylight  (Mr.  Meredith  abhorred 
having  a light  in  hu  room).  She 
stood  before  the  window,  and  cast 
her  eyes  over  the  landscape.  The 
day  was  rising  over  the  bilb  of 


Gauntry ; the  autumn  foliage  was  il- 
luminated by  the  first  beams  of  the 
strengthening  sun  ; blue,  purple,  and 
lilac  were  the  gleams  that  rested  on 
the  distant  well-wooded  plain;  the 
deer  were  lying  under  the  stately 
trees  of  the  park  ; there  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind  to  stir  the  withered 
leaves  that  tapestried  the  turf  with 
their  fallen  honours.  As  she  looked, 
she  saw  in  the  distance  the  figure  of 
the  dwarfish  boy  stealing  from  be- 
neath a copse,  and  then  huriy'ing  on 
with  a wonderful  speed  towards  the 
avenue.  ‘ What  an  odd  bov !'  said 
Mrs.  Meredith  to  herself.  ‘ 1‘erbaps 
he  saw  me  ; if  I had  not  got  on  my 
nightcap,  and  if  I was  not  afraid  of 
w^ing  Mr.  Meredith,  I would  look 
after  him.  I wonder  if  he  cleans  the 
shoes ; proper  boys  that  clean  shoes 
always  get  up  early.'  She  soothed 
her  tootbacb,  and  went  to  bed  again. 

A week  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Merediths  there  was  a great  acces- 
sion of  company.  They  flowed  in  in 
that  tangled  knot  of  cousinhood, — 
Wynns,  Glyns,  Watkins,  Shenkins, 
Jones,  and  a very  astonishing  couple 
named  Gwmewr,  from  a house  of 
the  same  name  situated  in  Caernar- 
vonshire. Directly  descended  from 
the  ancient  princes  of  Wales,  they 
exacted  honours  that  were  almost 
royal ; and,  with  a primitive  pride, 
believed  that  their  countenance  was 
an  addition  to  the  splendour  of 
Gauntry,  and  a favour  for  which  the 
Viscountess  was  grateful. 

That  evening  was  the  birthnight 
of  the  young  lord.  The  tenants 
were  feasted  in  the  hall ; ale  flowed ; 
the  harpers  harped ; the  dancing  be- 

fau  upstairs  and  downstairs ; and 
Irs.  Meredith  sat  meekly  looking 
on,  in  a dead-leaf  coloured  satin,  with 
her  head  on  one  side,  and  an  incipient 
toothach  from  the  chill  damp  of  the 
autumn  night.  But  who  could  have 
felt  damps  in  that  saloon,  blazing 
with  light,  ringing  with  music,  and 
filled  with  bright  and  youthful  faces  ? 
The  Viscountess  sto^  looking  on: 
her  grey  satin  robes  became  her  well, 
with  her  bandeau  of  diamonds  in  her 
hair,  yet  unsilvered  with  age.  She 
was  only  just  forty-four,  ^e  stood 
looking  on  at  the  dancing,  and  a 
smile  stole  over  her  proud  face  as 
she  saw  her  son  flying  up  and  down 
the  middle  of  a counti^-dancc,  hn 
handsome  young  face  flushed  with 
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exercise,  and  performing  his  part  to  brain  of  Mrs.  Meredith, — ‘ Then  they 

admiration.  At  her  side  stood  Mrs.  may  be  mine  some  day.’  She 

Gwmevrr,  waving  her  head,  and  say-  sat  with  her  pale  face  on  one  side, 

ing  at  intervals,  ‘ Very  good  dancing.’  looking  like  cold  veal  as  she  became 

Loud,  and  wild,  and  merry  were  more  and  more  tired,  and  glad  was 

the  strains  that  rang  out  through  the  she  to  see  the  crowd  disperse,  and  to 

halls  of  Gauntry  that  night ; the  find  herself  in  her  nightcap  and 

saloons  rung  with  the  mirth  of  hun-  slippers  ready  for  bed. 
dreds  flying  through  the  crowded  ‘ What  a splendid  ball,  my  love,’ 
lines  of  dancers.  Heavy  heels  there  she  said,  as  her  husband  appeared  in 

were  none,  if  there  were  heavy  hearts,  his  red  slippers  at  the  door. 

Let  the  dance  be  prolonged  till  the  ‘Magniticent,’  he  replied.  ‘lam 
morning  breaks  bright  over  the  hills,  very  sleepy.’  And  thus  was  she  de- 

Let  the  merry  old  dance- music  of  frauded  of  the  small  portion  of  gossip 

England  rise  triumphant  above  the  for  which  she  secretly  pined, 

first  shrill  cock-crow  of  early  day.  Soon  all  was  silence  at  Gauntry — 
Nobody  wants  to  go  to  bed  but  Mrs.  all  were  sleeping  as  the  day  broke 

Meredith,  and  lo ! the  supper-rooms  over  the  eastern  hills ; but  in  the 

are  thrown  open,  and  that  is  enough  pork  might  have  been  seen  one  early 

to  occupy  the  most  fastidious  mind,  wanderer.  Llewellvn  was  skulking 

The  rich  plate  blazes  on  the  long  in  the  woods  ; in  his  hand  he  held  a 

tables;  flowers  and  evergreens  adorn  snared  rabbit  and  a hare.  With  his 

the  stately  rooms ; the  Vi.seount  leads  prey  he  was  hurrying  down  the 

the  way  with  a lady  of  high  rank ; avenue,  but  he  might  have  run  as 

noble  ladies  follow,  and  far  behind,  leisurely  as  he  liked,  for  no  one  was 

amongst  the  poor  relations,  comes  there  to  see  him. 

Mrs.  Alcreditb,  leaning  on  the  arm  The  next  day  numbers  of  cousins 
of  Mrs.  Gwmcwr,  whose  name  is  still  took  leave  of  the  Viscountess.  Shen- 

a sealed  m3rstery  to  her.  kins,  Watkins,  Wynns,  Glyns,  and 

Health  and  long  life  to  the  Vis-  I^cwins  and  Merediths,  betook  them- 

count.  How  they  shout,  those  re-  selves  to  their  several  homes,  and 

lations,  rich  and  poor  — the  wild  Mrs.  Glyn  Meredith  found  herself 

hurras  almost  tear  the  gilded  roof  left  in  a dreary  privacy  with  the 

asunder.  He  rises,  and  speaks  with  noble  ladies  of  whom  she  stood  in 

a courtly  and  graceful  ease.  great  awe. 

‘ How  graceful !’  ‘ What  a dull  woman ! ’ said  Lady 

* Ob,  he  has  been  in  the  best  Gertrude. 

society,’  said  Mrs.  Meredith.  ‘ He  made  me  ask  them,’  was  the 

‘ what,  madam  ?’  said  Mrs.  reply  of  the  Viscountess. 

Gwmewr,  who  was  deaf.  He  meant  the  Viscount  at  Gauntry. 

* He  has  been  in  the  best  society.’  ‘ He  is  an  odd  man,’  said  Lady 

‘ Eh  ?’  Gertrude. 

‘ He  has  been  in  the  beet  society.’  ‘ A bad  face,’  smd  the  Viscountess. 

‘ lieg  your  pardon,  madam  ?’  ‘ No,  I think  he  is  handsome,’  said 

^ Been  iu  the  best  society'  shouted  La^  Gertrude.  ‘How  old  is  he?’ 
Mrs.  Watkins,  who  knew  the  proper  ‘ Forty,  I suppose.’ 

pitch  to  reach  Mrs.  Gwmewr’s  sense  ‘ I wonder  why  he  married  her — 

of  hearing.  she  is  such  a stupid  woman.  Had 

‘ Oh  ! ah ! yes ! certainly !’  she  money  ?’ 

Mrs.  Glyn  Meredith’s  ears  were  ‘ A little.’ 
tipped  with  crimson  when  she  saw  ‘Well,  how  stupid  of  him  to  many 
Mesdames  Wynn,  Glyn,  and  Jones,  her  for  a little  money.’ 

turn  round  and  stare  at  her— she  ‘ I think  he  has  a nasty  face,’  said 

wished  herself  in  Salisbury  asleep  in  the  Viscountess,  the  natural  mo- 

her  own  bed.  But  the  cheering  has  tberly  dislike  to  the  heir  of  an  only 
recommenced,  and  they  are  drinking  son  blazing  up  strongly  within  her. 
the  health  of  the  Viscountess.  ‘ Nasty  f Oh,  no !’ 

‘ How  grand  she  looks,’ said  Mrs.  ‘Yes!  bad  and  cunning,  1 think.’ 
Watkins.  ‘Look  what  diamonds.  ‘Cunning!’ 

Heir-looms,  heir-looms — go  with  the  ‘Yes.  Very.  She  Ls  a harmless 
property,  every  one  of  them.’  little  thing,  but  he  is  a disagreeable 

It  just  flashed  through  the  tepid  man,  depend  on  it.’ 
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After  another  week  had  elapsed 
the  Merediths  began  to  think  of 
roing  away.  They  were  to  go  to 
Twllh  on  the  21st,  and  expected  to 
reach  Salisbury  on  the  25th.  On  the 
19  th  all  the  guests  had  departed,  with 
exception  of  the  Merediths.  The 
Viscountess  and  her  son  were  to  go 
on  a tour  of  visits  after  the  departure 
of  their  connexions.  The  last  day 
of  the  visit  was  one  of  intolerable 
dulness.  A drizzling  rain  fell  until 
about  three  o'clock,  when  the  sun 
shone  out;  and  the  Viscount,  throw- 
ing down  the  newspaper,  said, — 

‘ Now,  Meredith,  we  will  go  to  the 
places  you  mentioned.’ 

The  gentlemen  went  out  together, 
and  Mrs.  Meredith  stayed  patiently 
making  conversation  with  the  Vis- 
countess till  it  was  time  to  dress. 
When  she  had  finished  her  toilet, 
she  began  to  wonder  at  the  non- 
appearance  of  Mr.  Meredith.  The 
dinner-hour  approached,  and  at  last 
he  came  in  wet  and  cold. 

‘ Where  have  you  been  so  long  ?’ 

* Why,  upon  my  word,  a very  odd 
thing — a very  odd  trick  he  played 
me.  lie  said  be  was  going  to  speak 
to  a man  in  the  park,  and  that  he 
would  return  to  me  in  five  minutes. 
And  I waited  ten  minutes — a quar- 
ter of  an  hour — half  an  hour — an 
hour.  I walked  about  close  to  that 
spot,  and  then  1 sat  down  on  the 
atone,  near  which  he  had  left  me, 
that  I might  not  miss  him,  and  he 
never,  appeared.  Then  I heard  the 
snminons  to  dress  ring  from  the  cas- 
tle at  five  ; and  I hurried  home 
about  twenty  minutes  after  it  rang. 
I am  quite  wet,  and  very  cold— very 
much  chilled.  I suppose  be  will 
come  in  soon.’ 

‘ I do  call  it  quite  uncivil,’  said  Mrs. 
Meredith.  Keeping  Mr.  Meredith 
shivering  in  damp  feet,  was  almost 
the  only  thing  that  she  could  not 
quite  forgive  and  forget.  She  warmed 
bis  shoes,  bis  stockings,  but  Mr.  Me- 
redith could  not  get  warm ; and  at 
last  they  went  down  stairs,  and  found 
the  Viscountess  in  the  saloon  with 
her  sister  and  dame  de  compagnie. 

‘Where  is  Lord  Meredith?’  said 
La^  Gertrude. 

‘ I do  not  know,’  said  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, who  was  shivering  till  his  teeth 
chattered,  for  he  was  subject  to 
aguish  attacks.  He  sat  down,  and 
felt  inclined  to  be  slightly  sulky  at 


the  want  of  courtesy  shown  to  him 
that  day.  He  bad  been  treated  like 
a poor  relation;  and,  being  a poor 
relation,  he  felt  inclined  to  resent 
the  affront  put  upon  him.  Mrs. 
Meredith  smoothed  her  lavender  silk, 
and  hoped  that  dinner  would  make 
all  things  pass  off  pleasantly. 

‘ Is  not  iMeredith  come  in  ? ’ said 
the  Viscountess,  who  was  punctual  as 
a queen.  ‘ It  is  very  late.’ 

‘ Nearly  six,’  said  Miss  Saunders. 
Now  half- past  four  was  considered 
very  fashionably  late  in  the  year  1 7 — , 
and  there  was  no  excuse  fur  people 
who  did  not  choose  to  come  in  to 
meals  at  such  a convenient  hour. 
The  bell  was  rung.  The  Viscount 
was  neither  in  his  room  nor  in  the 
castle. 

Lady  ^feredith  rose  and  went  her- 
self to  her  son’s  room,  to  the  morn- 
ing-room, the  library,  the  sitting- 
room,  the  west  turret  room,  upstairs, 
downstairs  — lo  ! there  were  faces 
gathering  on  the  staircase  and  in 
the  hall.  Servants  began  to  move 
quickly  here  and  there.  Tongues 
began  to  move ; men  were  sent  into 
the  gardens,  the  shrubberies,  the 
ark,  the  lodges,  the  gamekeeper’s 
ouse,  the  tenants’  cottages,  to  the 
farms,  to  the  woods  ; and,  mean- 
while, the  Merediths  sat  without 
their  dinner  waiting  in  the  great 
saloon,  cold,  hungry,  and  frightened. 
Once  or  twice  they  went  and  peeped 
out  of  the  door,  for  Mrs.  Meredith 
was  shy  and  Mr.  Meredith  sulky ; 
but  no  one  was  looking  for  them. 

At  last  the  door  burst  open,  and 
the  Viscountess  entered,  with  a pale 
face  and  quivering  lips. 

‘ What  did  you  do  with  Meredith  ?’ 
She  sank  into  a seat  as  she  spoke. 

'Do  with  him!  I have  not  seen 
him  these  three  hours !’ 

‘ Yon  have ! you  must ! Why,  he 
went  out  with  you  I’ 

‘ Yes,  but  he  left  me.’ 

‘ Left  you ! Where  ?’ 

‘ In  the  park.  I waited  for  two 
hours — more — more  than  two  hours.’ 

‘ Where  ?’  ‘ In  the  park,  I say.’ 

‘ He  left  you  I’ 

‘Yes — I repeat  it — he  left  me, 
and  I was  in  the  rain  for  two  hours. 
I have  caught  cold.’ 

She  started  to  her  feet,  and  rushed 
from  the  room  ; but  steps  were  heard 
coming  along  the  hall.  His  lord- 
ship  had  not  been  seen  anywhere. 
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‘ I will  go  to  his  room  again and 
she  went.  ‘ Send  across  the  river  to 
Baronswood,'  she  cried. 

‘ He  can’t  hare  gone  there,'  said 
Lady  Gertrude,  who  was  not  suffi- 
ciently terrified  to  forget  her  dinner. 

A groom  went,  however,  on  the 
fleetest  horse  in  the  stable.  It  was 
dark  before  he  set  out,  and  it  was 
ten  o’clock  at  night  before  he  re- 
turned. As  the  hours  passed  on 
the  faces  of  all  grew  paler  and  paler. 
People  hurried  up  and  down  stairs, 
along  the  passages,  as  if  they  still  ex- 
pect^ to  find  him  hiding  in  some 
corner  of  the  castle. 

At  last  a voice  was  heard  shriek- 
ing ‘ Mcnxlith  ! Meredith  ! ’ The 
screams  echoed  through  the  corri- 
dors, and  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Mer^itbs.  They  clung  to  each 
other  in  dismay.  It  was  the  mother 
calling  on  her  son;  and  there  was 
madness  in  the  agonizing  cry. 

‘ Oh,  this  is  dreadful ! ’ said  Mrs. 
-Meredith.  ‘ I really  wish  he  would 
come.  Where  can  he  be  ?’ 

‘ Meredith  ! Meredith ! ’ The  voice 
came  nearer,  and  she  burst  into  the 
saloon,  her  dress  disordered,  her  eyes 
wild,  her  hands  clenched  in  the  dis- 
traction of  horror. 

‘ Hush,  Ix)uisa — dear  Txtuisa,  no- 
thing has  happened ! ’ 

‘ Alercdith  f Meredith  ! ’ was  all 
she  answered ; and  her  screams  tore 
the  hearing  of  those  who  listened,  so 
sharp,  so  piercing  were  the  shrieking 
sobs  and  ungovernable  cries  of  the 
unfortunate  lady. 

Confusion  broke  through  the  bonds 
of  civilized  life  and  the  convention- 
alities of  grandeur.  The  servants 
ran  in  and  out  of  the  saloon,  talking, 
whispering,  crying;  asking  for  or- 
ders, receiving  directions,  and  giving 
advice  as  to  \tmere  the  strictest  search 
should  be  made.  The  Viscountess 
remained  in  the  saloon,  pacing  up 
and  down.  Lady  Gertrude  flew  about 
the  house.  Miss  Saunders  followed 
with  cordials  for  those  most  likely  to 
need  them.  The  dinner  had  remained 
on  the  table,  getting  cold  under  silver 
covers : no  one  touched  it.  The 
servants  were  directed  to  search  the 
park  with  torches.  And  so  ten  o’clock 
came,  and  five  minutes  later  a horse 
was  heard  galloping  to  the  entrance. 
The  Viscountess  rose,  tottered  across 
the  saloon,  reached  the  door,  and 
saw  the  pale  and  haggard  face  of  the 


groom.  His  dress  was  wet,  he  had 
forded  the  river,  and  thus  travel- 
soiled  and  worn  he  stood  before  her. 

‘ Have  you  heard  ?’  she  cried. 

‘ His  lordship  is  not  at  Barons- 
wood, my  lady.’ 

She  fell  on  the  ground  in  a faint 
They  raised  her  and  took  her  to  her 
own  rooms.  The  Merediths  retired 
to  theirs.  They  could  not  undress 
nor  think  of  sleep.  They  remained 
standing,  os  if  stunned  and  paralyzed 
with  surprize.  At  last,  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Meredith  said, 

‘ My  dear,  where  can  he  be  ?’  and 
on  looking  in  her  husband’s  face  she 
saw  tears  on  his  cheeks.  ‘lx>uisl’ 
she  cried,  and  threw  her  anus  round 
bis  neck. 

lie  was  shivering  in  fever  and 
ague.  She  begged  him  with  tears  to 
go  to  bed,  and  at  last  he  consented 
to  lie  down.  She  chafed  his  hands, 
his  feet,  as  well  as  she  could,  for 
their  fire  bad  gone  black  out ; and 
at  last,  nodding  herself  with  con- 
fusing sleepiness,  she  fell  on  her  face 
on  his  pillow,  and  woke  about  the 
grey  of  the  morning,  cold  to  the  very 
marrow,  with  aching  bones,  chatter- 
ing teeth,  and  a sense  of  misery  that 
made  her  cry  softly  to  herself. 

‘ This  is  very  ibolish,’  she  said ; 
and  went  to  the  window. 

‘ Jane,’  said  the  faint  voice  of  her 
husband. 

‘What,  love?’  She  went  to  his 
side. 

‘ I am  very  ill,  Jane, — feverish ; 
get  me  some  water,  and  look  out. 
Are  there  people  in  the  park?’ 

She  looked  out,  and  saw  six  men 
crossing  the  avenue  with  dogs  and 
horses.  She  saw  that  they  were  in 
full  search,  and  told  Meredith  so. 

‘ Give  me  the  water,’  he  said. 

He  drank  a tumbler -full,  and 
turned  on  his  side.  He  did  not  sleep, 
and  soon  she  saw  the  shiverings  of 
fever  strengthening  in  his  frame. 

‘ God  bless  me  1 Shall  I send  for 
the  doctor  ? ’ she  thought. 

She  went  to  the  bell  and  rang  it 
gently.  A servant-gpri  answered  it. 

‘ 1 ne  doctor  has  been  sent  for  for 
her  ladyship.  She  has  been  very 
badly  all  night,  and  takes  on  sadly.’ 

‘ Are  they  looking  for  him  still  P 
He  can’t  be  lost.’ 

‘ Lost!  No.  Bless  you,  ma’am,  they 
always  find  the  bodies  in  the  river.' 

‘ The  body ! ’ cried  Mrs.  Meredith. 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 


The  Cnban  expedition  had  scarcely 
begun  ere  it  came  to  an  end.  One 
mail  apprized  us  of  the  sailing  of  the 
invaders,  the  next  announced  their 
retreat.  We  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  our  bewilderment  at  the  >vick- 
edness  and  audacity  of  the  project, 
ere  our  surprise  was  excited  by  the 
suddenness  of  its  discomfiture.  Never 
was  enterprize  at  once  so  unjusti- 
fiable in  its  inception  and  so  inglori- 
ous in  its  termination.  Could  it  be 
regarded  as  an  isolated  fact,  detached 
from  other  considerations,  ridicule 
would  predominate  over  every  other 
feeling  in  contemplating  it;  and  it 
would  be  consign^  to  speedy  obli- 
vion, as  a transaction  too  insignifi- 
cant, in  this  age  of  grand  and  stirring 
events,  to  attach  to  itself  any  historic 
importance.  Hut  we  can  treat  it 
neither  os  an  accident  nor  as  an  in- 
dependent fact,  beginning  with  and 
ending  in  itself.  It  had  a direct 
connexion  with  circumstances  which 
still  exist,  and  views  which  arc  still 
entertain^.  The  causes  which,  if 
they  did  not  originate,  at  least  pro- 
moted its  growth,  are  still  in  active 
operation ; and  it  is  this  reflection 
which  attaches  a posthumous  import- 
ance to  an  event  which  would  other- 
wise have  excited  but  a momentaiy 
interest. 

The  fate  of  Cuba  has  long  in- 
volved a question  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest, not  only  to  Spain,  but  also  to 
the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  powers. 
Like  all  questions  difficult  of  adjust- 
ment, and  affecting  interests  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  it  has  liecn  left 
to  slumber  so  long  as  nothing  has 
occurred  to  excite  the  jealousies  or 
the  apprehensions  of  those  most  in- 
teresUnl  in  its  settlement.  Hut  al- 
though, for  some  years  past,  it  has 
seldom  obtruded  itself  into  the  arena 
of  public  discussion,  it  has  neverthe- 
less obtained  a considerable  share  of 
attention  from  statesmen  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  An  event  like 
that  which  has  just  occurred  was 
all  that  was  needed  to  arouse  the 
public  to  a consciousness  of  its  im- 
portance and  difficulties.  The  Cuban 
question,  in  its  broader  sense,  is  one 
which  that  event  did  not  originate. 
It  shed  a temporary  light  upon  it, 
developing  its  real  character  and 


illustrating  its  tendencies.  The  im- 
portance of  the  question  does  not 
subside  with  the  defeat  of  the  ban- 
dits and  the  termination  of  their 
expedition.  That  desperate  and  ne- 
farious project  at  an  end,  the  ques- 
tion reverts  to  its  former  position, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  attempt 
has  invested  it  with  additional  ur- 
gency in  the  minds  of  all  thinking 
men,  by  disclosing  the  extent  to  which 
its  dangers  arc  being  multiplied  by  its 
own  natural  growth  and  devclopc- 
nicut.  Iniquitous  as  it  wa.s,  the 
expedition  will  have  done  some  good 
if  it  precipitates  attention  upon  the 
subject,  and  leads  to  some  speedy 
understanding  in  reference  to  a ques- 
tion, an  arrangement  on  which  can 
only  be  indefinitely  postponed  at  the 
cost  of  additional  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a final  settle- 
ment. Recent  events  have  demon- 
strated the  imprudence  of  much 
longer  leaving  the  matter  to  the 
hazards  of  fortune.  We  have  had  a 
lesson  read  to  us,  the  moral  of  which 
we  cannot  safely  overlook  ; and 
avoiding,  for  the  moment,  the  de- 
tails of  the  late  piratical  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  Cuba,  we  propose 
to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  connexion  of  that  event  with 
the  question  involved  in  the  fate  of 
the  island,  to  the  real  liearings  of 
that  question,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances which  chiefly  influence  it. 

The  island  of  Cuba,  which,  from 
its  extent,  i>osition,  beauty,  and  fer- 
tility, has  been  poetically,  and  not 
inappropriately,  termed  the  ‘ (lucen 
of  the  Antilles,’  exceeds  in  length,  by 
fully  one-third,  the  entire  length  of 
Great  Hritain.  From  its  easternmost 
point  to  its  extreme  western  limit, 
it  measures  within  a fraction  of  800 
miles.  In  width,  it  at  no  point 
attains  130  miles;  but  its  superficial 
area  is  about  seven-eighths  that  of  ail 
England.  From  one  end  to  the  other 
its  surface  is  varied  and  undulating  ; 
but  towards  its  eastern  extremity 
its  undulations  swell  into  bold  and 
lofty  hills,  which  at  some  points 
fling  down  their  masses  into  the  sea. 
Towards  the  west,  and  chiefly  along 
the  southern  coast,  there  arc  long 
belts  of  swampy  lowland,  extending 
between  the  sea  and  the  higher 
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ground  inland.  Still  further  west, 
there  are  large  flat  tracts  in  the  in- 
terior, which  are  extremely  fertile, 
and  which  with  parts  of  the  low- 
land on  the  coast  form,  in  the  main, 
the  cultivated  region  of  Cuba,  liut, 
in  its  most  hilly  part  it  is  inter- 
sected with  fine  fertile  valleys,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  people, 
would  soon  be  turned  to  the  test 
account.  From  its  conformation,  it 
is  evident  that  Cuba  can  have  no 
rivers  of  any  magnitude.  The  greater 
part  of  its  coast  is  inaccessible,  but  it 
has  many  points  at  which  it  can  be 
safely  approached,  and  can  boast  of 
many  excellent  harbours.  Its  climate, 
if  not  cooler  than  that  of  many  of 
the  adjacent  islands,  is,  at  all  events, 
much  more  agreeable  and  salubrious 
than  that  of  the  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent to  which  it  lies  contiguous.  It 
produces  none  of  the  ordinary  grain 
crops,  sugar  being  its  chief  prteuct. 
It  also  piteuccs  cotton,  but  generally 
of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  best 
American.  But  this  may  arise  from 
cotton  cultivation  having  been  com- 
paratively but  little  attended  to, 
Cuba  jxMsessing  sea-coast  tracts,  on 
which  cotton,  equal  to  the  finest  sea 
island,  might  apiiarcntly  be  grown. 

Such  is  the  island  which,  for  three 
centuries  and  a balfi  has  submitted 
to  the  dominion  of  the  crown  of 
Spain.  Discovered  by  Columbus  du- 
ring his  first  voyage,  it  was  not  for- 
mally colonized  for  nearly  twenty 
years  afterwards.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
race  owe  much  to  Cuba  for  having 
preserved  for  them  the  most  valuable 

Sis  of  the  continent.  Columbus 
along  its  southern  coast,  under 
the  impression  that  it  wast  part  of 
the  continent.  The  perseverance  of  a 
few  hours  more  in  a westerly  course 
would  have  enabled  him  to  double 
its  westernmost  point,  when  Spanish 
conquest  and  settlement  would  have 
taken  a northerly  direction,  instead 
of  that  which  it  immediately  after- 
wards assumed.  This  left  the  whole 
region  between  the  G-iiIf  of  Mexico 
and  the  St.  I-awrence  to  be  after- 
wards striven  for  by  the  French  and 
English, — a struggle,  the  results  of 
which  will  soon  place  the  English 
race  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
entire  continent.  The  first  Spanish 
settlement  of  the  island  was  made  in 
1511,  from  which  time  it  began  to 
feel  that  system  of  grinding  tyranny 
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to  which  the  foreign  possessions  of 
Spain  were  ever  subjected,  and  which 
Cuba  is  still  fated  to  endure.  In 
less  than  fifty  years  after  the  first 
settlement  of  the  island  the  ahori- 
gines  were  exterminated, — the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  extermination 
resting  upon  a single  generation  of 
Spanish  colonists.  The  treatment 
experienced  by  the  aterigincs  has 
since  teen  extended  to  their  wretched 
successors,  the  negroes,  who  would 
also  have  siiecdily  disappeared  were 
it  not  that  Africa  has  b^n  made  re- 
gularly to  supply  the  gaps  which  the 
brutalities  inflicted  upon  them  have 
annually  occasioned  in  their  ranks. 

The  population  of  Cuba  has  stead- 
ily, but  not  very  rapidly  advanced. 
In  1775  it  amounted  to  ateut  170,000 
souls;  and  in  1819,  the  period  of  the 
Mexican  revolution,  it  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded half  a million.  In  1841  it 
had  increased  to  1,007,624;  and  may 
now  be  taken  at  about  1,300,000. 
An  exaggerated  notion  very  gene- 
rally prevails  as  to  the  proportion 
borne  by  the  slave  to  the  free  popu- 
lation of  the  island.  Those  who 
have  not  examined  into  the  matter 
are  led  into  the  belief  tliat  the  slaves 
in  Cuba  vastly  preponderate,  in  point 
of  numbers,  over  the  free  inhabit- 
ants. This  is  a great  mistake,  as 
may  be  shown  by  their  relative  pro- 
portions as  laid  down  in  the  census 
of  1841.  It  is  true  that,  since  that 
time,  events  have  occurred  which 
have  unquestionably  given  a new 
impetus  to  the  slave-trade  in  Cuba, 
and  which  may,  therefore,  have  dis- 
turbed the  proportions  given  in  1641. 
But  the  disturbance,  though  sensible, 
cannot  have  been  very  great:  so  that, 
with  the  allowance  of  a slight  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  slaves, 
the  classification  made  of  the  popu- 
lation in  1841  will  serve  to  iu^cate 
its  present  apportionment.  The  tt^ 
free  population  of  the  island  was,  in 
that  year,  571,129;  the  total  slave 
population,  436,497.  The  excess 
free  men  over  slaves  was  then  134,634. 
But  whilst  the  free  population  did 
not  consist  solely  of  whites,  the  slave 
population  was  not  confined  to  ne- 
groes. Of  the  free  population,  the 
whites  alone  numbered  418,291  ; 
whilst  of  the  slave  population,  the 
negroes  alone  numbered  425,521. 
Thus  the  free  whites  were  within  a 
fraction  of  being  as  numerous  as  the 
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black  slavea.  The  free  coloured  in-  wherever  slavery  exists,  there  disaf- 
habitanta  amounted  to  about  88,000,  fection  must  be.  That  the  slaves  in 
and  the  free  negroes  to  64,000.  The  Cuba  would  willingly  avail  them- 
eoloured  slaves  scarcely  amounted  to  selves  of  a good  opportunity  of 
11,000.  The  whole  negro  popula-  avenging  themselves  of  their  wrongs, 
tion,  both  free  and  bond,  did  not  is  undeniable,  for  there  arc  few  spots 
exceed  the  whites  by  more  than  one-  in  the  world,  over  which  the  baleful 
sixth ; whilst  the  whole  negro  and  shadow  of  slavery  has  been  cast,  in 
coloured  ])opnlation,  both  free  and  which  its  severities  have  been  more  un- 
bond, exceed  them  by  but  little  mitirated  than  in  Cuba.  But  that  the 
more  than  one -third-  If  this  be  disaffection  of  the  slaves,  in  any  event 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  pro-  but  that  of  foreign  war,  is  fraught 
portions  now  borne  towards  each  with  danger  to  the  present  political 
other  by  the  different  classes  of  the  relations  of  Cuba,  is  not  to  lie  enter- 
population,  it  is  evident  that,  what-  tained  for  a moment.  Were  a forcira 
ever  may  be  the  feelings  and  aspira-  enemy  to  land,  with  a view  to  the 
tioiH  of  the  blacks,  tlie  tenure  of  its  subjugation  oftbc  island,  sufficiently 
supremacy  by  the  white  population  powerful  to  form  a safe  nucleus  for 
R not  so  precarious  as  it  is  generally  tlie  slaves  to  rally  around,  they 
believed  to  be,  even  suppo.sing  the  might  organize  with  effect,  and  find 
whole  of  the  coloured  and  negro  that  the  hour  of  vengeance  had 
races,  both  free  and  bond,  should  come.  But  in  no  other  event  have 
unite  in  one  common  cause  against  they  as  yet  a chance,  either  of  effect- 
h.  It  is  undeniable  that  there  are  ing  a change  in  their  own  condition, 

large  districts  of  the  island  in  which  or  of  altenng  the  political  relations 

the  slaves  far  outnumber  their  of  Cuba.  So  long  as  they  have  to 

masters,  and  in  which  the  latter  deal  single-handed  with  the  white 
would  incur  great  peril  in  case  of  population,  they  must  wear  their 
an  organized  movement  on  the  part  chains  until  their  oppressors  choose 
of  the  former.  This  is  the  case  to  knock  them  off ; and  so  long  as 
with  the  slave  states  on  the  conti-  the  white  population  remains  faith- 

nent,  in  some  parts  of  which  the  ful  to  the  Spanish  connexion,  no- 

slaves are  to  their  masters  as  four  to  thing  but  the  strong  arm  of  a foreign 
one.  But  taking  the  slave  states  power  can  wrest  the  island  from 
thronghout,  the  free  population  Spain. 

considerably  outnumbers  the  slave — But  there  arc  many  whose  antici- 

which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  also  the  pations  of  a revolution  in  Cuba  are 
e»e  in  Cuba  No  matter,  then,  how  chiefly  based  upon  the  supposed  dit- 
deep  and  wide-spread  may  be  the  affection  of  the  Spanish  section  of 
disaffection  pervading  the  slave  po-  the  population.  That  the  whites  in 
pulation  of  Cuba,  the  cause  of  the  Cuba  have  well-grounded  causes  of 
whites  would  be  anything  but  des-  complaint,  is  as  obvious  as  that  the 
perate  in  the  event  of  a rising,  even  blacks  have  injuries  to  be  redressed, 
were  the  slaves  to  secure  the  sympa-  It  is  on  the  Spaniards  of  the  island — 
thy  and  co-operation  of  the  free  the  holders  of  property — that  the 
coloured  and  free  negro  population,  tyranny  of  the  mother- country  more 
And  yet  it  is  on  the  assumed  balance  immediately  falls,  the  cruelties  per- 
of  chances  against  the  whites,  in  such  petrated  by  them  on  their  slaves 
an  event,  that  many  have  rested  being,  to  a great  degree,  the  result 
their  speculations  regarding  the  po-  of  the  grinding  exactions  of  Madrid. 
Utical  Ganges  impending  over  Cuba  It  is  notorious  that  the  unnatural 
— speculations  which  have  led  some  policy  of  the  mother-country  has 
meray  to  contemplate  its  fate  with  kindled  in  the  minds  of  laige  sec- 
interest,  others  to  seek  to  influenoe  tions  of  the  Spanish  population  a 
it  for  their  own  purposes ; and  others,  strong  desire  for  a new  state  of  poli- 
again,  to  regard  the  island  as  a prize,  tical  existence ; but  it  does  not  fol- 
which  a dexterous  manoeuvre  might,  low  from  this  that  they  aspire  to 
at  any  time,  predpitate  into  tneir  independence  of  Spain.  Like  the 
hands.  people  of  Canada,  they  may  obtain 

That  disaffection,  deep-seated  and  such  reforms  in  their  political  sys- 
wide  - spread,  exists  amongst  the  tern  as  will  bind  them  more  closely 
slaves,  is  not  to  be  doubted ; for  than  ever  to  the  parent  State.  It 
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is  a mistake  which  we  ontselves  have 
too  often  committed,  in  dealing  with 
our  colonics,  to  fancy  that  discontent 
is  but  a mask  for  a desire  for  sepa- 
ration. Nor  does  it  follow,  even  if 
they  aspired  to  independence,  that 
they  would  consent  to  receive  it  at 
the  hands  of  those  who,  coming 
from  a foreign  strand,  would,  under 
the  guise  of  tendering  aid,  seek  to 
force  it  upon  them.  Such  a mode 
of  securing  his  object  would  be  at 
variance  with  the  proverbial  pride 
of  the  Castilian.  Far  less  does  it 
follow  that  a discontent,  giving  rise 
to  a desire  fur  independence,  should 
make  them  look  with  favour  at  the 
proposition  of  annexation  to  another 
power.  Cuba  may  be  ripe  for  revo- 
lution, and  yet  not  ready  for  revolt ; 
and  bad  any  proof  been  wanting  to 
show  that  the  political  sentiment  of 
the  island  was  yet  favourable  to  the 
connexion  with  Spain,  it  has  been 
furnished  by  the  character  of  the 
reception  given  to  the  recent  expedi- 
tion. That  reception  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  piratical  nature  of  the  ex- 
pedition. llad  a struggle  been  going 
on  in  Cuba  for  freedom  or  independ- 
ence, it  is  difficult  to  sec,  considering 
the  precedents  with  which  history  is 
rife,  how  individuals  could  be  pre- 
vented from  transferring  themselves, 
if  they  could,  to  the  scene  of  action, 
and  casting  their  lot  with  either  of 
the  contending  parties.  Or  had  a 
positive  invitation,  under  promise  of 
aid  and  co-operation,  been  given  to 
foreigners  to  invade  the  island,  with 
a view  to  liberating  a manacled  peo- 
ple from  a grinding  oppression,  we 
might  understand,  although  we 
might  not  be  able  wholly  to  excuse, 
an  expedition  fitted  out  for  the  pur- 
pose. ilut  when  such  an  expedition 
IS  fitted  out,  either  in  culpable  igno- 
rance of  the  views,  wishes,  and  sen- 
timents of  a population,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  a particular 
point  of  its  own,  irrespective  of  these 
views,  wishes,  and  sentiments,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  ranking  it  with 
the  most  exceptionable  of  projects. 
Such  was  (hat  which  Lopez  led,  or 
pretended  to  lead,  for  the  lil>eratiun 
of  Cuba.  Either  he  was  himself  a 
dupe,  or  he  grossly  deceived  his  as- 
sociates. Whichever  was  the  ca.se, 
the  people  of  Cuba  have  shown  that 
they  neither  looked  nor  wished  for 
him  in  the  character  of  a liberator. 
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In  either  case,  the  character  of  his 
expedition  was  such  as  could  not 
bung  it  within  the  laws  of  honour- 
able warfare  ; and  there  is  no  other 
category  in  which  it  can  be  placed 
than  that  of  freebooting  and  piracy. 

1 lowevcr  mistaken  it  may  have  been, 
the  prevalent  impression  throughout 
the  United  States  was  and  is  that  the 
Cubans  are  anxious  for  independence. 
This  impression  has  led  many  ardent 
spirits  into  the  belief  that  the  hour 
of  Cuban  independence  could  not  be 
far  off.  Such  an  idea  once  current, 
there  are  multitudes  in  the  Union 
who,  acting  from  a variety  of  motives, 
have  been  seized  with  a desire  to 
hasten  an  event  which  they  deemed 
inevitable,  and  whose  shadow  they 
fancied  they  could  already  discern 
in  the  not  distant  future.  Through- 
out the  west  and  south-west  there 
are  many  reckless  spirits,  whose  mere 
love  of  adventure  has  made  them 
look  to  Cuba  as  one  out  of  many 
arenas  on  which  to  gratify  their 
appetite  for  hazardous  excitement. 
The  passion  for  notoriety  has  induced 
others  to  look  in  the  same  direction  ; 
whilst  there  arc  others,  again,  who 
have  been  actuated  by  meaner  mo- 
tives, and  who  have  regarded  Cuba 
as  offering  them  the  best  opportunity 
of  speedily  enriching  themselves,  or 
retrieving  their  bankrupt  fortunes 
by  its  spoliation.  Uut  behind  all 
these  stand  another  and  a larger 
class,  who,  taking  more  extended 
views  of  the  matter,  treat  it  as  one 
of  national  import,  and  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  policy  of  the 
Kcpublic.  These — amongst  whom 
rank  many  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
Union  — see  or  believe  they  see, 
in  the  supposed  precarious  position 
of  Cuba,  a source  cither  of  great 
danger  or  great  advantage  to  the 
Union.  Whether  Cuba  te  destined 
for  independence  or  not,  they  con- 
vince themselves  that  she  is  fast 
slipping  from  the  hands  of  Spain. 
The  anxious  question  with  them  is. 
Whither  is  she  tending?  Should 
she  declare  for  independence  and 
achieve  it,  could  she  maintain  it? 
If  not,  into  whose  hands  should  she 
fall  when  she  hod  cast  herself  off 
from  Spain  ? Should  she,  instead  of 
declaring  for  independence,  simply 
aspire  to  freedom  and  a new  political 
connexion,  with  whom  would  she 
contract  the  new  alliance  ? These 
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are  questions  which  have  long  elicited 
the  anxious  attention  of  the  more 
sober-minded  and  intelligent  of  the 
American  community.  They  in- 
Tolve  issues  of  great  magnitude, 
both  to  the  sectional  interests  and 
the  general  political  fortunes  of  the 
Union.  They  soon  begot  a desire  to 
influence  the  fate  of  the  island,  so  as 
to  secure  the  double  object  of  avert- 
ing a danger  and  obtaining  an  ad- 
vantage. JfCuba  unequivocally  de- 
clared for  independence,  it  must  be 
kept  independent,  and  free  from  ex- 
traneous influence ; if,  on  the  other 
band,  it  simply  sought  to  change  its 
allegiance,  to  the  Union  alone  must 
it  annex  itself.  Such  was  the  policy, 
in  respect  to  this  matter,  shaped  out 
many  years  ago  for  the  Republic, — a 
policy  at  first  made  contingent  upon 
the  voluntary  movements  of  Cuba. 
Had  our  American  kinsmen  confined 
themselves  to  views  like  these  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
taken  exception  to  them,  as  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  fate  of  Cuba  is  a 
miestion  of  great  national  import  to 
the  American  Union.  But  lor  the 
last  ten  years  they  have  been  rapidly 
forsaking  the  semi-defensive  attitude 
at  first  assumed  by  them,  and  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  natural  develope- 
ment  of  events,  they  have  latterly 
sought  to  influence  and  precipitate 
them.  The  first  territorial  acqui- 
sition made  by  the  Union  after  its 
independence  was  that  of  the  vast 
province  of  Louisiana,  which  it  ob- 
tained from  the  French  by  purchase. 
This  was  a transaction  emanating 
more  from  the  Government  than 
from  the  people,  for  at  that  time  the 
desire  for  territory,  far  less  the  lust 
of  conquest,  had  not  developed  itself 
in  the  American  mind  to  anything 
like  the  extent  latterly  attained  by 
it.  A large  and  influential  section 
of  the  population  was  averse  to  the 
purchase,  and  warned  the  country 
against  the  danger  of  the  precedent. 
Their  previsions  have  not  been  falsi- 
fied. Thg  value  of  the  new  acqui- 
sition, in  a commercial  point  of  view, 
soon  manifested  itself.  This  event, 
together  with  the  disputes  which 
afterwards  arose  in  connexion  with 
the  north-eastern  and  north-western 
boundaries,  the  cession  of  the  Flo- 
rida^  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  and 
the  still  more  recent  and  more  valu- 
able acquisition  of  New  Mexico  and 
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California,  have  all  tended  to  imbue 
the  minds  of  the  bulk  of  the  Ame- 
rican population  with  the  belief  that 
they  live  under  a law  of  territorial 
extension, — that  their  destiny  is  to 
possess  one  of  the  Americas  at  least, 
and  that  they  can  realize  that  destiny 
at  their  own  convenience.  Men  have 
committed  the  most  heinous  crimes 
under  the  influence  of  a morbid  de- 
lusion that  they  were  destined  to 
commit  them.  Believing  themselves 
destined  to  be  masters  of  Cuba,  thou- 
sands in  America  arc  impatient  of 
the  slow  course  of  events,  and  are 
eager  to  take  some  active  steps,  with- 
out being  very  scrupulous  as  to  their 
character,  to  bring  the  island  without 
delay  into  their  possession.  The 
annexation  of  Cuba  is,  therefore,  no 
longer  regarded  by  them  as  an  event 
which  will  ultimately  work  its  own 
fulfilment,  but  treated  as  one  to  be 
facilitated,  hastened,  and  even  coerced. 

This,  of  course,  cannot  be  said  to 
apply  to  all ; but  recent  events  have 
shown  it  to  be  applicable  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  American  people.  .And 
it  must  be  confessed  that  many,  even 
of  those  who  would  have  some  scru- 
ples as  to  the  means  to  he  employed, 
would  be  prevented  by  their  creed 
and  sympathies  from  criticising  too 
closely  the  steps  taken,  when  once 
taken,  for  obtaining  the  end.  Thus 
many,  who  would  have  frowned  upon 
an  undertaking  like  that  got  up  by 
Ijopcz,  would,  despite  themselves, 
sympathize  with  its  object  once  it 
was  on  foot,  and  be  disposed  to  let  it 
take  its  course,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  pave  the  way  towards  the 
realization  of  their  object.  It  is  on 
this  sympathy  on  the  part  of  mul- 
titudes left  behind  that  any  gang 
invading  the  island  may  calculate  for 
success,  inasmuch  as  it  is  certain,  in 
the  course  of  a brief  period,  to  put 
them  in  sufficient  force  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  purpose,  unless  the 
Government  interpose  between  them 
and  so  prolific  a source  of  support. 
It  is  thus  that  the  desire  of  conquest, 
which  is  fast  becoming  a passion  with 
the  American  people,  would  of  itself 
lead  to  designs  against  Cuba.  But 
this  desire  is  quickened,  in  respect  to 
that  island,  by  the  state  of  social  and 
political  transition  in  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  The  knowledge  that 
such  designs  exist,  if  it  does  not 
create  or  enhance  disaffection  in  the 
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island  itself,  keeps  it  in  a perpetual 
state  of  uneasiness  and  excitement, 
which  tends  to  render  its  imlitical 
relations  as  uncertain  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be,  and  thus  to  make 
the  Cuba  Question  a source  of  per- 
petual anxiety  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

In  their  views  upon  Cuba  the  Ame- 
ricans are  influenced  by  a variety  of 
considerations,  the  chief  of  which  are 
such  as  have  reference  to  national 
and  sectional  interests.  The  ques- 
tion assumes  a national  aspect  to  them 
when  Cuba  is  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  commercial  and  political 
issues  involved  in  the  problem  of  its 
f.ite.  It  is  in  view  of  the  particular 
effect  which  its  acquisition  would  be 
likely  to  have  upon  the  different  and 
conflicting  interests  of  the  Union 
that  the  question  bccomei  invested 
with  a sectional  importance. 

Thecommercial  ad  vantages  of  Cuba 
are  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked, 
particularly  by  a people  so  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  trade  as  are  the 
Americans.  It  is  not  only  the  trade 
which  the  island,  in  the  hands  of  an 
energetic  and  enterprizing  race,  who 
would  develope  its  resources  and 
multiply  its  wants,  would  carry  on 
with  a view  simply  to  the  supply  of 
its  own  want.s,  that  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  al.so  the  extent  to  which 
the  trade  of  other  and  vaster  regions 
might  be  made  to  depend  upon  it. 
Nature  seems  to  have  designed  it  for 
what,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  has 
never  yet  become, — a great  com- 
mercial entrcpM.  From  its  position 
it  might  be  made  the  common  mar- 
ket for  an  enormous  sweep  of  the 
Continent,  embracing  some  of  the 
richest  districts  of  the  Union,  and 
some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the 
Mexican  Kepublic.  But  aside  of 
thi.s,  Cuba  is  of  vast  intrinsic  value, 
sufficient  to  excite  a cupidity  less 
torpid  than  that  of  the  Americans. 
By  them  it  is  valued  for  its  minerals, 
but  chiefly  for  its  three  great  staples, 
— sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton.  As  yet 
but  a mere  fraction  of  the  cultivable 
area  of  the  island  is  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  these  staples.  The  whole 
area  of  Cuba  is  estimated  at  about 
40,000  square  miles,  or  about 

26,000,000  of  acres.  Of  this  area 
about  15,000,000  acres  are  cultivable, 
leaving  11,000,000  which  may  be 
treated  as  irreclaimable.  Of  the  cul- 


tivable portion,  about  2,000,000  of 
acres  only  are  under  what  may  be 
called  cultivation,  being  less  than 
one  seventh  of  the  cultivable  ares, 
and  one-thirteenth  of  the  whole  area, 
of  the  island.  Besides,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  portion  actually  cul- 
tivated is  in  garden  and  fruit  cul- 
tivation, leaving  the  lesser  moiety 
only,  or  less  than  one-fourteenth  of 
the  whole  cultivable  area,  employed 
in  the  production  of  the  great  staples 
of  the  island.  Much  of  the  uncul- 
tivated portion  of  the  cultivable  area 
is  employed  for  the  purposes  of  pas- 
ture. .'1  his  statement  shows  to  bow 
small  an  extent  the  natural  re.sourccs 
of  Cuba  have  as  yet  been  turned  to 
account.  Even  without  displacing  a 
single  Spaniard  from  his  property, 
there  is  still  ample  room  in  the  island 
over  which  an  energetic  race  might 
spread,  finding  resources  which  it 
might  turn  to  the  best  account.  The 
value  of  Cuba  in  its  present  com- 
paratively undeveloped  state  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  possible  value 
of  the  prize,  should  its  resources  be 
properly  called  into  play.  In  1830, 
the  value  of  lands  vested  as  private 
projierty  was  estimated  at  nearly 

100.000. 000  dollars.  The  buildings, 
engines,  and  utensils  of  labour  upon 
them  were  estimated  at  about 

56.000. 000  dollars.  The  live  stock 
was  taken  at  about  45,000,000  dol- 
lars; and  plants,  including  the  fruits, 
at  276,000,000  dollars.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  slaves  were  estimated  at 
41,694,000  dollars;  the  total  repre- 
sentative value  of  agriculture  being 
about  5 10,000,000 dollars.  Thegross 
products  amounted  to  upwards  of 

40.000. 000,  and  the  net  produce 
to  about  23,000,000,  dollars.  These 
were  the  estimates  formed  twenty 
years  ago,  and  they  are,  of  course, 
far  lielow  the  mark  of  their  present 
value.  But  they  .serve  to  show  what 
a prize  Cuba  might  become  with  its 
resources  properly  called  forth.  If 
annexed  to  the  Union  as  it  is,  it 
would  even  now  greatly  euhance  the 
sum  total  of  its  wealth,  and  largely 
augment  by'  its  trade  the  federal 
revenues.  Put  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  and  annexed  to  the  Union, 
its  present  condition  would  be  but 
the  starting-point  for  the  develope- 
ment  which  it  would  speedily  attain. 

But  it  is  from  considerations  of  a 
different  character  that  the  question 
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respecting  Cuba  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance in  the  ej’es  of  the  American 
people.  Its  bearings  upon  the  poli- 
tical fortunes  of  the  Union  throw  all 
other  considerations  into  the  shade, 
when  it  is  contemplated  in  a national 
point  of  view.  It  unfortunately 
happens  that  this,  which  tends  its 
chief  importance  to  it  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Americans,  is  mainly  that 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  other 
powers  to  regard  it  with  indifference. 
Kngland  might  calmly  witness  the 
ces.sion  of  Cuba  to  America,  did  Cuba 
onlj'  carry  with  it  as  its  dowry  the 
commercial  advantages  at  its  com- 
mand. Indeed,  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  her 
than  otherwise,  as  she  could  not  but 
benefit  by  the  increa.sed  wealth  of 
her  great  customer,  whilst  an  almost 
new  and  expanding  market  would 
thus  be  opened  to  her  industry. 
But  the  question  has  to  be  viewed 
by  her  in  a totally  ditferent  light, 
the  cession  of  Cuba  being  an  event 
which  would  transfer  to  a rival  a 
power  which  is  now  latent,  hut  whicli, 
in  the  hands  of  that  rival,  would  be 
in  the  last  degre-e  inconvenient,  if 
not  irresistible.  It  is  this  which 
makes  the  Cuba  Question  an  inter- 
national one  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  in  a broader  sense  than  as  merely 
affecting  the  sovereign  rights  of  Spain. 

The  events  of  each  year  are  les- 
sening the  importance  to  America  of 
maintaining  a standing  army.  Ex- 
cept in  the  direction  of  Canada,  she 
will  soon  be  without  a military 
frontier.  Except  in  that  direction, 
she  has  no  enemies  on  the  continent 
whom  she  canuot  crush  by  means  of 
a few  thousand  raw  recruits  and  hast^ 
volunteers.  As  regards  Canada,  it 
can  only  be  her  enemy  when  she 
has  made  Great  Britain  her  foe. 
When  that  is  the  case,  the  ocean  and 
not  the  land  will  be  the  chief  scene 
of  conflict.  In  a belligerent  sense 
America  may  be  regarded  as  virtu- 
ally insular.  Her  naval  arm.  there- 
fore, is  and  must  be  her  chief  source 
of  defence,  if  not,  by  and  bye,  her 
chief  means  of  aggression.  This  is 
well  understood  in  .\merica,  and  the 
necessity  of  developing  more  and 
more  the  strength  of  that  arm  is 
becomingdaily  more  apparent.  This 
is  particularly  so  from  the  light  in 
which  America  regards  England,  as 
her  greatest  rival  in  time  of  peace 
and  ner  greatest  enemy  in  time  of 


war.  It  is  thus  that  the  develope- 
ment  of  their  naval  power  has  be- 
come a darling  object  with  the 
statesmen  and  people  of  the  Union. 

America  already  posses.ses  much 
that  is  necessary  to  render  her  a 
great  naval  power.  She  has  nume- 
rous estuaries  and  noble  rivers,  far 
up  which  she  can  establish  her  dock- 
yards, and  build  her  fleets  with 
safety.  She  has  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  timber,  of  iron,  and  of  coal, 
and  can  provide  sails  and  cordage  for 
her  ships.  She  pos.ses.ses  the  highest 
skill  in  (mint  of  naval  architecture. 
She  has  a great  and  growing  com- 
merce to  supply  her  with  seamen;  in 
addition  to  which,  by  offering  them 
higher  wages,  she  can  get  seamen 
from  other  lands.  She  has  also  a 
va.st  sea-coast,  stretching,  on  the 
Atlantic,  from  the  Bay  of  Fiindy  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida,  and  thence  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  mouth  of  the 
llio  Grande.  She  has,  also,  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  miles  of 
sea-coast  on  the  Pacific,  having  thus 
a noble  look-out  upon  Asia  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  On  the  whole, 
her  sea-coast  line,  on  both  sides  of 
the  continent,  exceeds  in  length 
3000  miles.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  she  is  deficient  in  the  grand 
essential  of  good  harbours.  Not 
that  she  has  not  many  harbours 
well-adapted  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, but  that  she  possesses  few  of 
any  military  importance,  and  these 
so  situated  and  so  circumstanced  as 
to  render  her  naval  efficiency  far 
from  being  proportionate  to  her  ex- 
tended line  of  sea-coast. 

Were  the  military  harliours  which 
she  possesses  diflercntly  situated, 
they  would  be  of  much  greater 
service  to  her,  in  a naval  point  of 
view,  than  they  are.  They  lie 
chiefly  between  Portland,  in  Maine, 
and  ilampton  Hoads,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chesapeake.  They  are  thus 
confined,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  to  a 
portion  of  the  coast,  comprising  little 
more  than  a fourth  of  the  whole  line 
of  sea- coast  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf.  Had  she  even  one  good  har- 
bour, fitted  for  all  purposes,  on  the 
Gulf,  the  distribution  would  have 
been  much  more  favourable  to  her 
in  a military  sense.  But  they  all 
lie  in  a cluster  between  Virginia  and 
Maine  — leaving  the  enormous  stretch 
of  seaboard  south  of  Chesapeake 
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Bay  utterly  destitute  in  this  respect. 
From  Hampton  Roads,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  James  River,  southward  along 
the  whole  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Flo- 
rida, on  the  Atlantic,  and  along  the 
western  coast  of  Florida,  the  coasts 
of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas,  all  the  way  to  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  Gulf,  a distance  of 
from  1500  to  2000  miles,  there  is  not 
a single  harbour  of  any  military 
importance.  From  Cape  Henry,  in 
Virginia,  to  the  stormy  Cape  Hat- 
teras  and  Cape  Fear,  almost  the 
entire  coast  of  North  Carolina  is 
rendered  inaccessible  by  the  elon- 
gated sandbanks  which  lie  parallel 
to  it  a little  to  seaward,  and  which 
onl^  here  and  there  afford  openings 
to  inlets  which  would  be  more  ser- 
viceable were  they  only  more  ac- 
cessible. Cape  Fear  stands  on  one 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
of  Wilmington,  of  secondary  rank 
even  in  a commercial  {mint  of  view. 
From  Cape  Fear  to  Georgetown 
Entrance,  another  second-rate  har- 
bour, stretches  a low  inhospitable 
coast — 'becoming  more  broken  and 
indented  between  that  and  Charleston 
— the  harbour  of  which  is  the  best 
for  commercial  purposes  between 
Hampton  Roads  and  the  Bay  of 
Mobile.  But  it  is  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  for  commercial  purposes  that 
Charleston  Harbour  is  available. 
The  coast,  treading  southward,  is 
again  screened  by  clusters  of  low 
i»ands  until  we  reach  Savannah  in 
Georgia,  another  purely  commercial 
port.  Its  character  is  the  same  still 
further  south  to  Alatamaha  Sound, 
on  which  is  the  shipping  town  of 
Darien.  From  that  to  St.  Augustine, 
in  Florida,  and  thence  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  that  vast  penin- 
sula, it  is  as  inaccessible  as  is  the  shore 
of  North  Carolina.  The  island  of 
Key  West,  lying  a little  south  of  the 
peninsula,  is  the  only  naval  station 
of  any  consetjuence  that  we  meet 
with  along  this  extended  line;  and, 
although  valuable,  it  is  by  no  means 
of  first-rate  importance.  The  Gulf 
coast  of  Florida  is  much  more  broken 
than  that  which  it  presents  to  the 
Atlantic,  but  none  of  its  inlets  are 
available  for  military  purposes  until 
we  reach  Pensacola,  close  to  the 
boundary  line  between  Florida  and 
Alabama.  This  is  decidedly  the  best 
naval  station  between  Chesapeake 
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Bay  and  the  Rio  Grande ; but  it  is 
more  adapted  for  refitting  vessels 
than  for  the  general  purposes  of  a 
military  seaport.  We  then,  passing 
westward,  come  to  the  harbour  of 
Mobile,  in  Alabama  ; that  of  New 
Orleans,  in  Louisiana ; and  that  of 
Galveston,  in  Texas.  These  are  all 
more  adapted  for  commercial  than 
for  warlike  purposes.  The  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  which,  for  the 
present,  terminates  the  American 
coast-line  on  the  Gulf,  is  but  mise- 
rably adapted  even  for  trading  pur- 
poses. Along  this  whole  line,  there- 
fore, the  only  two  military  stations 
that  we  find  are  those  of  Pensacola 
and  Key  West,  which  are  of  but 
secondary  importance.  On  the  Pa- 
cific, the  Union  now  possesses  the 
magnificent  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
which  lies  in  about  lat.  38“  north. 
But  from  that  southward  to  the 
Mexican  line  there  is  no  military 
station,  the  Bay  of  Monterey  not 
being  such ; whilst  northwaid,  to- 
wards the  British  line,  there  is  no 
harbour  of  any  kind,  until  we  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  the 
advantages  and  capabilities  of  which 
have  Imn  much  overrated.  But 
close  to  Vancouver  Island,  in  lat. 
49^  is  the  spacious  and  splendid 
harbour  known  as  Admiralty  Inlet. 
The  military  value  of  this,  however, 
is  much  diminished  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  inlet  is  commanded  by  the 
many  good  harbours  of  Vancouver 
Island.  Whichever  power  can  com- 
mand the  Straits  of  Fuca  controls, 
for  the  time  being.  Admiralty  Inlet. 
But  it  is  with  the  harbours  on  the 
Atlantic  side  that  we  have  now 
chiefly  to  deal. 

So  greatly  disproportioned  are  the 
naval  advantages  possessed  by  Ame- 
rica to  the  extent  of  its  coast,  that 
the  possession  of  the  seaboard  of  the 
British  provinces — that  is  to  say,  the 
possession  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence — would  treble  her 
naval  power;  and  yet  the  whole 
coast-line  of  these  provinces  is  not 
more  than  one-fourth  the  extent  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast-line  of 
the  Republic.  But,  in  addition  to 
the  disadvantage  of  having  the  chief 
naval  stations  of  the  country  clus- 
tered together  as  they  are,  leaving 
nearly  destitute,  in  this  respect,  so 
great  an  extent  of  coast  to  the 
southward,  is  the  other  uid  still 
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greater  disadvantage  of  baring  these 
stations  so  sitnat^  as  to  be  com- 
manded by  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant naval  outposts  of  the  most 
formidable  maritime  power  in  the 
world.  From  her  magnificent  sta- 
tion at  Halifax  Great  liritain  over- 
bangs,  with  her  fleets,  the  whole  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  America. 
From  Halifax  she  is  within  two  days’ 
sail  of  Boston,  within  four  of  New 
York,  and  within  five  of  the  Dela- 
ware. From  Bermuda,  that  lonely 
watch-tower  of  England  on  the  deep, 
which  is  to  the  southern  parts  of 
America  what  Halifax  is  to  the 
northern,  she  is  within  five  days' 
sail  of  Cape  May,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Delaware — of  Cape  Henry,  at 
the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay— 
of  Cape  Fear,  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina — of  Charleston,  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  South  Carolina,  and 
chief  seaport  of  the  South  — of  Sa- 
vannah and  Darien,  the  main  outlets 
of  the  commerce  of  Georgia — and  of 
St.  Augustine,  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Flonda,  and  the  chief  entrepot  of 
that  peninsula.  Thus  from  Halifax 
she  directly  commands  the  coast  from 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Cape  May ; 
and  from  Bermuda,  the  remainder  of 
it  from  Cape  >lay  to  St.  Augustine. 
The  Halifax  squadron  could  blockade 
Boston  and  New  York  ; whilst  the 
Bermuda  squadron,  by  cruising  be- 
tween tbe  Delaware  and  the  Chesa- 
peake, might  put  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, Washington,  and  Richmond, 
in  a state  of  blockade.  It  is  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  pos- 
session of  Cuba  by  any  powerful 
maritime  state,  particularly  by  Great 
Britain,  would  be,  in  the  last  degree, 
inconvenient,  if  not  dangerous,  to 
America.  For  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  tbe  position  of  Cuba,  in  a 
military  point  of  view.  Situated  a 
little  within  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  it 
throws  its  western  moiety,  almost  like 
a gate,  across  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  are  two 
channels  leading  into  the  Gulf,  tbe 
island  forming  one  side  of  both. 
The  two  channels  are  about  equal  in 
width  ; that  on  the  Florida,  and  that 
on  tbe  Yucatan  side,  being  less  than 
150  miles  across.  It  is  evident  that 
snch  a position,  with  the  harbours 
at  its  command,  makes  Cuba  the 
key  of  the  Golf.  It  is  in  view  of 
this  that  its  importance  assumes 
such  magnitude  in  the  eyes  of  the 


American  people.  For  what  is  meant 
by  Cuba  being  the  key  of  the  Gulf  f 
Neither  more  nor  less  than  that  it 
can  control  our  moiety  of  the  com- 
merce of  America,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Atlantic  trade  of  Mexico.  In 
the  hands  of  a weak  power  like  Spain 
it  is  not  in  reality  what,  in  the 
hands  of  a strong  power  like  Eng- 
land, it  would  inevitably  become. 
Their  recent  acquisitions  nave  made 
the  Gulf  more  an  American  than  a 
Mexican  sea,  and  their  future  pros- 
pects are  sufficiently  dazzling  to  lead 
the  Americans  to  believe  that,  ere 
long,  it  will  be  exclusively  tbeirs. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they 
do  not  look  with  complacency  at  the 
bare  possibility  of  an  island  fulling 
into  the  bands  of  England,  the  pos- 
session of  which  by  England  would 
put  at  her  control,  in  time  of  war, 
the  commerce  of  some  of  the  best 
cotton-growing  states;  a large  pro- 
portion of  that  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  the  whole  of  that  of  the 
valley  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  also  of 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Mexico.  It 
would  not  only  enable  her  to  com- 
mand tbe  commercial  ports  of  Mobile, 
New  Orleans,  and  Vera  Cruz,  but 
also,  with  Halifax  and  Bermuda,  to 
encircle  the  whole  coast,  from  Maine 
to  Texas,  with  her  military  outposts, 
so  that  a simple  declaration  of  war 
would  virtually  put  the  whole  of  the 
American  seaboard  in  a state  of 
blockade.  But  this  is  not  all ; for, 
in  addition  to  the  Gulf,  Cuba  might 
be  made  to  command  tbe  whole  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  More  important 
still,  it  lies  in  the  direct  line  from 
any  of  tbe  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports  of 
the  Union  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
a section  of  the  continent  rapidly 
rising  in  importance,  and  destined 
soon  to  be  the  greatest  highway  in 
the  world.  It  is  vain  to  conceal 
from  ourselves  that  the  Americans 
have  already  set  their  hearts  upon 
the  possession  of  the  Isthmus.  It  is 
true  that,  by  the  Nicaragua  treaty, 
the  Government  has  debarred  itself 
from  colonizing  the  Isthmus.  But 
what  of  that?  The  stipulation  is 
one  which  favours  the  designs  of  the 
American  people.  The  Government 
did  not  colonize  Texas,  but  Americans 
in  their  individual  capacity  did.  The 
result  it  well-known.  The  treaty 
does  not  preclude  Englishmen  or 
Americans  from  taking  up  their 
residence  on  the  Isthmus,  and  for 
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settling  upon  it  the  Americans  have 

freater  advantages  than  we  have. 

f 20  Americans  can  go  and  reside 
there,  so  may  200,  2000,  or  20,000 ; 
and  when  there  are  20,000  there  the 
thing  is  done,  and  Panama  is  an- 
nex^. Towards  this  consummation 
Cuba  would  be  a convenient  step- 
ping-stone for  our  ambitious  kins- 
men, if  in  their  possession  ; whereas 
if  it  were  in  ours  it  would  form  a 
barrier  to  them  of  the  most  for- 
midable kind.  To  this  they  are 
fully  alive,  and  cannot  tolerate  the 
thought  of  our  getting  hold  of  a 
position  which  would  at  once  frustrate 
their  designs,  and  instal  us  in  the 
supremacy  over  the  West  Indian 
seas,  which  they  are  ambitious  of 
acquiring  for  themselves.  A high- 
way across  the  Isthmus  is  sought  fur 
the  general  convenience  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  It  is  to  open 
up  a new  track  fur  the  trade  lietwecn 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  possession 
of  Cuba  by  either  America  or 
England,  will  put  the  power  hold- 
ing it  in  a position  to  control  the 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  particularly  when  we  consider 
that  the  direction  of  the  currents  of 
the  Gulf  will  throw  the  greater  part 
of  that  commerce  going  eastward 
close  by  the  coast  and  harbours  of 
Cuba.  Such  are  the  considerations, 
both  of  a local  and  general  character, 
which  influence  the  American  people : 
first  in  their  determiuation  to  keep 
Cuba  out  of  our  hands ; and  next,  in 
their  longings  to  get  at  it  with  their 
own.  Such,  also,  are  the  consider- 
ations which  excite  the  jealousies  of 
England  against  any  measures  which 
tend  to  throw  so  valuable  a pos- 
session into  the  hands  of  her  rival. 
Both  in  a political  and  a commercial 
point  of  view,  Cuba  would  be  a most 
valuable  acquisition  to  England : so 
valuable,  indeed,  that  she  can  never 
hope  to  obtain  it  except  at  the  cost  of 
a war  with  America.  Nor  can  Ame- 
rica hope  to  acquire  it  except  at  the 
cost  of  a rupture  with  England,  for 
England  must  first  make  up  her 
mind  to  strike  her  flag  in  the  West 
Indian  seas,  and  to  put  most  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  world,  and  much 
of  her  own  trade,  with  the  greatest 
and  moet  valuable  of  her  possessions, 
at  the  command  of  her  rival,  before 
the  can  consent  to  the  transfer  of 
Cuba  to  the  United  States. 

Such,  then,  arc  the  circumstances 


which,  in  a political  and  national 
point  of  view,  attach  such  importance 
to  the  Cuba  Question,  in  the  sight 
both  of  England  and  America.  The 
prize  is  sufficiently  valuable  for  both 
to  covet  it,  and  too  valuable  for  cither 
quietly  to  permit  the  other  to  secure 
it.  The  only  condition  under  which 
Cuba  can  exist,  so  as  to  preserve 
anything  like  a balance  between  the 
two  powers  in  question  in  that 
quarter^  of  the  world,  is  that  of  sub- 
jection to  a third  and  weak  power, 
like  that  which  now  possesses  it. 
The  independence  of  Cuba  would 
not  suffice  ; for  Cuba,  independent, 
would  be  a greater  arena  of  intrigue 
than  Cuba,  a Spanish  possession,  can 
well  be.  It  has,  for  man)’  years 
back,  lieen  the  policy  of  the  two 
governments  to  secure  to  Spain  the 
possession  of  Cuba,  tiiainly  to  keep  it 
out  of  each  other's  hands — a policy 
which  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years  threaten  seriously  to  disturb. 

Hut  there  exist  in  the  United 
States  other  cunsideratioiis  of  a local 
and  sectional  chancter,  which  have 
a very  material  bearing  upon  the 
question.  The  annexation  of  Cuba 
would  necessarily  influence,  to  a great 
extent,  the  instiliitioii  of  slavery  in 
the  Union.  Hence  it  is  that  it  is  a 
contingency  contemplated  with  min- 
gled hopes  and  fears  by  the  difl'erent 
parties  who  take  an  interest  in  that 
subject.  The  south  would,  from  a 
variety  of  motives,  gladly  see  Cuba 
annexed  as  a new  slave-state  to  the 
Confederacy.  Such  an  event  would 
strengthen  its  hands  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  and  rid  it  of  the  ap- 
prehensions which  now  haunt  it  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  in 
Cuba,  either  through  a successful 
servile  insurrection,  or  their  manu- 
mission by  the  mother-country,  or 
by  some  other  power  to  which  the 
island  might  be  ceded.  From  what- 
ever quarter  their  emancipation 
may  come,  it  is  equally  dreaded  hy 
the  southern  slave-owner  ; and  this, 
together  with  the  desire  to  strengthen 
itself  at  Washington,  makes  the  ac- 
quisition of  Cu^  a not  unpalatable 
policy  throughout  the  south.  In 
the  north,  the  idea  is  not  so  popular, 
although  there  are  many  there  who 
would  wish  to  see  Cuba  annexed  as 
a free  state,  so  as  to  strike  a blow 
upon  slavery  from  the  rear,  from 
wnich  it  would  not  recover.  The 
policy  of  the  northern  emancipa- 
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tionists  is  to  surround  the  slave-  to  Cuba.  From  that  time  the  pro- 
states, if  they  can,  with  free  terri-  ject,  which  is  now  beginning  to  ma- 

torie.-! ; and  thus,  by  isolation,  weaken  nifest  its  fruits,  has  been  industriously 

the  whole  fabric  of  slavery.  There  hatched  ; and  it  would  be  a serious 

are  also  thousands  of  ardent  spirits  mistake  for  us  to  suppose  that  the 

in  the  north  and  west  who  are  ready  late  abortive  entcrprize  is  all,  in  the 

to  sanction  any  project,  irrespective  shape  of  uniustihable  aggression,  to 

of  the  justice  of  the  means  or  the  which  it  will  give  rise.  It  will  only 

nature  of  the  consequences,  which  stimulate  the  appetite  for  Cuba, 

may  appear  to  be  in  fulfilment  of  From  the  discomfiture  of  the  late 

what  they  take  to  be  the  inevitable  expedition  those  implicated  in  the 

destiny  of  their  country  — the  pos-  project  of  seizing  the  island  will  only 

session  of  the  entire  continent,  with  learn  what  is  necessary  to  success, 

all  the  islands  adjacent  to  it.  Art  Anglo-Saxon  horde  will  never 

The  danger,  then,  which  besets  the  again  trust  itself,  in  such  an  en- 

question  is  obvious  when  we  consider  terprize,  to  the  guidance  of  a 

the  extent  to  which  it  appeals  to  the  Spanish  Creole.  '1  ncre  are  man^ 

passions  of  the  American  people,  and  men  in  the  United  States  whose  mill- 

bears  upon  the  national  oldects  and  tary  experiences  in  Mexico  well  adapt 

sectional  politics  of  the  licpublic.  them  for  leading  in  such  a case. 

Did  no  doubt  hang  over  the  future  These  men  refused  to  serve  under 

of  Cuba,  the  dangers  of  the  question  Lopez.  The  Creole,  however,  could 

would  be  remotely  contingent,  not  not  be  got  rid  of,  but  his  abortive 

imminent.  It  is  the  existence  of  this  invasion  has  efTectually  shelved  him. 

doubt  which  renders  them  urgent  and  The  Spaniard  out  of  the  way,  the 

pressing,  as  it  affords  a pretext  fur  Anglo-Saxon  has  the  field  to  himself ; 

all  the  jealousies  and  animosities,  the  and  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  the 

hopes,  fears,  and  projects  to  which  next  attempt  upon  Cuba,  which  will 

the  question  may  give  rise.  Even  not  be  long  postponed,  will,  in  its 

were  there  no  doubt,  there  are  many  military  and  moral  resources,  be  a 

in  the  Union  whose  object  it  would  far  more  formidable  affair  than  that 

be  to  excite  it,  as  a justification  for  which  has  preceded  it.  The  invaders 

any  line  of  conduct  which  they  might  will  reckon  upon  the  support  of  their 

choose  to  adopt.  It  is  now  supposed  countrymen,  and  every  day  that 

— at  all  events,  it  is  industriously  passes  enhances  the  pronability  that 

circulated  — that  Cuba  cannot  much  they  will  not  reckon  without  their 

longer  be  retained  by  Spain.  It  is,  host.  The  question  of  Cuban  annex- 

therefore,  believed  that  the  time  for  ation  is  already  sufficiently  far  ad- 

annexing  it,  at  all  hazards  to  the  vanced  to  induce  unscrupulous  poli- 

Union,  has  come.  These  views  do  ticians  to  turn  it,  as  they  turned  the 

not,  it  is  true,  actuate  the  Govern-  Oregon  question,  to  electioneering 

ment,  but  they  very  widely  prevail  purposes ; and  stranger  things  have 

amongst  the  people  of  the  Union.  happened  than  that  the  turning  point 

To  extend  them,  and  enlist  public  of  the  electoral  contest  for  the  pre- 
sympathy as  much  as  possible  in  sidency  in  1852  should  be  the  annez- 

tneir  favour,  the  most  sinister  inten-  ation  of  Cuba.  Should  the  question 

tions,  as  regards  the  island,  are  im-  threaten  to  assume  such  importance 

puted  to  England.  as  this,  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  how- 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  these  ever  honest  the  Government  may  be 

imputations  derived  some  colour  of  in  seeking  to  keep  on  terms  of  amity 

truth  from  the  incautious  recom-  and  good  faith  with  Spain,  it  will 

mendations  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  offer  but  an  equivocal  resistance  to 

to  seize  the  island  in  payment  of  the  the  projects  in  posse. 

Spanish  debt  to  British  subjects.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this 
That  such  recommendations  should  Cuba  Question  is  fast  generating  in 

be  given  in  the  British  House  of  the  western  horizon  a cloud  which, 

Commons  by  a man  holding  the  high  unless  speedily  dissipated,  will  soon 

post  of  leader  of  one  of  the  great  overspread  the  heavens.  But  how 

parties  in  that  House,  no  matter  with  dissipate  it  ? By  removing  the  only 

what  derision  they  were  received,  semblance  of  justification  which  the 

was  sufficient  to  rouse  into  activity  projects  in  question  have  in  the  eyes 

any  latent  views  which  American  of  the  American  people.  They  have 

citizens  might  entertain  with  respect  views  upon  Cuba  from  which  these 
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reject*  spring;  because,  they  say, 
pain  is  going  to  lose  it  and  we  may 
et  it,  and  because  we  have  positive 
esigns  upon  it,  which,  if  they  are 
permitted  to  ripen,  will  yet  wrest  it 
from  Spain.  Both  these  pretexts 
might  be  removed  by  a formal  and 
avowed  understanding  between  the 
two  Governments  to  secure  the  island 
in  perpetuity  to  Spain.  I>et  them 
by  a formal  convention  agree  to  do 
that  which  it  is  now  the  policy  of 
either  to  do.  The  advantage  of  this 
would  be  obvious.  Spain  would  be 
in  no  danger  of  losing  the  island, 
and  all  ground  for  suspicion  of  Eng- 
land would  vanish.  The  desperadoes 
of  the  Mississippi  might  still  brood 
over  their  projects,  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people  would 
cease  to  sympathize  with  them. 
As  a people,  they  could  have  no 
more  cause  to  dread  the  military 
preponderance  which  the  acquisition 
of  the  island  by  England  would  give 
to  her — as  slave  owners,  they  would 
not  care  so  much  for  acquiring  the 
island  as  a slave  state,  when  all 
apprehensions  ceased  of  its  coming 
into  the  Union  as  a free  one;  and, 
as  emancipationists,  they  would  not 
manoeuvre  for  its  annexation  as  a 
free  state,  when  there  was  no  longer 
any  fear  of  its  being  brought  in  as  a 
slave  one.  Cuba  would  also  be  re- 
lieved of  that  chronic  excitement, 
from  which  it  has  so  long  suffered, 
and  which  has  materially  retarded 
its  progress;  and  it  would  cease  to 
be  that  focus  of  intrigue  which  it 
was  fast  becoming.  Peace  would  no 
longer  be  menaced  in  that  quarter, 
and  the  international  relations  of 
England  and  America  would  once 
more  be  without  a cloud. 

Such  are  the  objects  to  be  secured 
by  a friendly  and  (ormal  understand- 
ing like  that  hinted  at.  Unless  some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  done,  Cuba  will 
still  be  regarded  as  an  available  prey 
by  the  desperadoes  of  the  world. 
And  one  project  of  the  kind  suc- 
cessful, whether  Cuba  be  or  be  not 
the  victim,  no  island  in  the  ocean 
will  be  safe.  Piratical  expeditions 
will  sally  from  the  Thames  as  well  as 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  high  seas 
once  more  swarm  with  the  common 
enemies  of  mankind. 

So  vital  are  the  interests  which 
England  has  at  stake  in  this  mat- 
ter, that  she  cannot  admit  of  dis- 


tinctions such  as  are  endeavoured  to 
be  drawn  between  the  acts  of  a Go- 
vernment and  of  individuals.  A 
Government  is  not  necessarily  im- 
licated  in  the  acta  of  individuals; 
ut  in  this  case,  no  matter  how  in- 
dependently of  the  Government  in- 
dividuals may  act,  the  matter  can 
only  be  regarded  in  one  light  by 
England,  viz.  as  an  attempt  at  an- 
nexation. It  will  not  avail  to  say 
that  the  object  of  the  buccaneers  is 
simply  to  render  Cuba  independent. 
If  Cuba  is  made  independent  by 
American  citizens,  equipped  from 
American  resources,  and  fortified  by 
American  sympathy,  the  island,  if 
captured,  will  be  claimed  as  an  Ame- 
rican acquisition.  The  question, 
therefore,  at  once  assumes  the  for- 
midable aspect  of  annexation. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to 
inquire  into  the  complicity  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the 
late  transaction.  We  have  already 
expressed  our  confidence  in  the  good 
intentions  of  the  cabinet  of  Wash- 
ington. We  regret,  therefore,  to  find 
that  it  is  reported  to  have  adopted  a 
course  which  may  retrospectively  in- 
volve it  in  the  guilt  of  the  enter- 

Srize.  It  is  said  that  it  has  inter- 
icted  Spain  from  capturing  American 
citizens  and  ships  found  on  the  high 
seas,  and  proceeding  to  aid  the  buc- 
caneer*. There  may  be  some  ground 
for  saying  that  Spain  shall  not  seize 
American  citizens  on  any  other  ter- 
ritory but  that  of  Spain,  no  matter 
how  deeply  implicate  they  might  be 
in  the  nefarious  conspiracy  against 
her.  If  Spain  is  their  enemy,  it  is 
because  they  have  first  made' them- 
selves her  enemies.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  she  can  capture  her  ene- 
mies on  territory  not  her  own.  But 
to  say  that  she  cannot  justly  capture 
her  enemies  on  the  bigli  seas,  which 
are  no  one’s  territory,  is  too  mon- 
strous to  be  tolerated.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Spain  will  forbear  to  do 
so ; and  it  will  then  be  for  the  Ame- 
rican Government  to  decide  upon  its 
next  step.  It  is  this  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  American  authorities  that 
imparts  its  chief  gravity  to  the 
question  at  present.  It  is  the  more 
to  be  lamented,  as  it  shows  conclu- 
sively how  the  wind  blows,  and  in- 
dicates too  truly  the  direction  taken 
by  the  sympathies  of  the  American 
people. 
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WORDSWORTH’S  POSTHUMOUS  POEM.» 


The  recent  death  of  the  illustrious 
poet  of  Rydal  Mount  has  fixed 
public  expectation  upon  a work 
which  is  well  known  to  have  been 
long  written  by  Mr.  ^Vordsworth. 
The  poem,  although  it  had  been  read, 
at  least  partially,  to  some  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  was,  by  reason  of 
the  personal  details  and  revelations 
which  constituted  its  peculiarity,  and 
now  form  its  paramount  interest, 
reserved  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  for 
publication  after  his  decease.  This 
great  autobiographical  poem  has  Just 
made  its  appearanec,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  take  the  very  earliest  op- 
portunity of  introducing  it  to  our 
readers,  and  of  calling  attention  to 
its  great  and  manifold  beauties. 

The  deep  interest  which  attaches 
to  every  production  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth’s genius,  will  be  most  strongly 
felt  for  a work  in  which  the  jKiet 
has  recorded  the  progress  of  his 
mind  from  early  ehildhood,  until  it 
attained  a maturity  which,  in  his 
estimation,  fitted  it  for  the  composi- 
tion of  a great  philosophical  poem. 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  preface  to 
the  Excursion,  has  thus  expressed 
himself : — 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  author 
retired  to  his  native  mountains  with  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  construct  a literary 
work  that  might  live,  it  was  a reasonable 
thing  that  be  should  take  a review  of  bis 
own  mind,  and  examine  bow  far  nature 
and  education  bad  qualified  him  for  such 
employment.  As  subsidiary  to  this  pre- 
paration, he  undertook  to  record  in  verse 
the  origin  and  progress  of  his  own  powers 
as  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with  them. 
That  work,  addressed  to  a dear  friend 
most  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and 
genius,  and  to  whom  the  author’s  intel- 
lect is  deeply  indebted,  has  been  long 
finished  ; and  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion which  gave  rise  to  it  was  a deter- 


mination to  compose  a philosophical 
poem,  containing  views  of  man,  nature, 
and  society,  and  to  be  entitled  The  Re- 
cluse, as  having  for  its  principal  subject 
the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a poet 
living  in  retirement.  The  preparatory 
poem  is  bioyraphical,  and  conducts  the 
history  of  the  author's  mind  to  the  point 
when  he  was  emboldened  to  hope  that 
his  faculties  were  sufficiently  matured 
for  enteriny  upon  the  arduous  labour 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself;  and 
the  two  works  have  the  same  kind  of 
relation  to  each  other,  if  he  may  so  ex- 
press himself,  as  the  ante-chapel  has  to 
the  body  of  a gothic  church. 

This  is  the  poem  which  is  now 
before  the  public ; and,  reserving 
ourselves  for  some  subsequent  re- 
marks upon  Mr.  Wordsworth's  ge- 
nius as  developed  in  this  and  nis 
other  works,  we  proceed  to  give  a 
short  sketch  of  the  poem,  and  to 
illustrate  it  with  such  extracts  as 
may  be  sufficient  to  convey  a just 
impression  of  its  character  and  merits. 

The  precise  period  at  which  this 
m was  written,  we  believe  to  have 
n the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  It  was  composed,  we  under- 
stand, at  intervals,  and  completed 
in  1805.  It  is  divided  into  books, 
each  relating  to  a particular  phase 
in  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  life,  com- 
mencing with  the  period  of  child- 
hood, and  pursued  through  school 
and  college  life,  travel,  residence  in 
London,  and  retirement.  The  inci- 
dents and  associations  of  childhood 
arc  introduced  in  a natural  allusion  to 
his  earliest  years,  which  occurs  in  the 
introductory  part  of  the  work,  wherein 
he  refers  to  the  perplexities  and  rest- 
lessness which  licsct,  and  to  the  self- 
reproach  which  assailed  him  at  one 
period  of  life,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  any  settled  plans  of  intel- 
lectual effort : — 
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Ah ! better  far  than  this  to  stray  about 
Voluptuously  through  holds  and  rural 
walks 

And  ask  no  record  of  the  hours,  resigned 
To  vacant  musing,  unreproved  neglect 
Of  all  things  and  deliberate  holiday. 

Far  better  never  to  have  heard  the  name 
Of  zeal  and  just  ambition,  than  to  live 
Baffled  and  plagued  by  a mind  that  every 
hour 

Turns  recreant  to  her  task  ; takes  heart 
again, 

Then  feels  immediately  some  hollow 
thought 

Hang  like  an  interdict  upon  her  hopes. 

» » « « 

Was  it  for  this 

That  one,  the  fairest  of  all  rivers,  loved 
To  blend  his  murmurs  with  my  nurse’s 
song, 

And,  from  his  alder  shadesand  rocky  falls, 
And  from  his  fords  and  shallows,  sent  a 
voice 

That  flowed  along  my  dreams  ? For  this, 
didst  thou, 

0 Derwent ! winding  among  grassyholms 
While  1 was  looking  on,  a babe  in  arms, 
Make  ceaseless  music  that  composed  my 

thoughts 

To  more  than  infant  softness,  giving  me 
Amid  the  fretful  dwellings  of  mankind 
A foretaste,  a dim  earnest,  of  the  calm 
That  Nature  breathes  among  the  hills  and 
groves. 

The  young  imagination  of  the 
poet  was  at  a very  early  age  excited 
and  sustained  by  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  district  in  which  he  first  drew 
breath.  That  habitual  familiarity 
with  the  grand  in  nature,  which  in 
many  minds  produces  only  insensi- 
bility to  its  impressions,  appears  to 
have  kindled  an  early  passion  in  his 
heart,  which  grew  by  what  it  fed 
on : — 

Yes,  I remember  when  the  changeful 
earth, 

And  twice  live  summers  ou  my  mind  had 
stamped 

The  faces  of  the  moving  year,  even  then 

1 held  unconscious  intercourse  with  beauty 
Old  as  creation,  drinking  in  a pure 
Organic  pleasure  from  the  silver  wreaths 
Of  curling  mist,  or  from  the  level  plain 
Of  waters  coloured  by  impending  clouds. 

7*he  sands  of  Wystmoreland,  the  creeks 
and  bays 

Of  Cumbria’s  rocky  limits,  they  can  tell 
How,  when  the  Sea  threw  off  his  evening 
shade, 

And  to  the  shepherd’s  hut  on  distant  hills 
Sent  welcome  notice  of  the  rising  moon, 
How  I have  stood,  to  fancies  such  as  these 
A stranger,  linking  with  the  spectacle 
No  conscious  memory  of  a kindred  sight, 
And  bringing  with  me  no  peculiar  sense 


Of  quietness  or  peace  ; yet  have  I stood, 
Even  while  mine  eye  hath  moved  o’er 
many  a league 

Of  shioiug  water,  gathering  as  it  seemed 
Through  every  hair-breadth  in  that  field 
of  light 

New  pleasure  like  a bee  among  the  flowers. 

From  the  season  of  childhood  we 
are  led  by  the  poet  to  the  period  of 
‘ school  time.’  In  a grammar-school 
situate  in  the  pleasant  vale  of  Esth- 
waite,  and  near  the  small  lake  called 
by  that  name,  he  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  a classical  education.  Hia 
attachment  to  this  locality  continued 
through  life;  and  there,  perhaps,  he 
was  conscious  of  the  first  dawn  of 
that  philosophic  thought  which  after- 
ward shone  forth  in  such  glorious 
splendour : — 

Thus  were  my  sympathies  enlarged,  and 
thus 

Daily  the  common  range  of  visible  things 
Grew  dear  to  me  : already  I began 
To  love  the  sun  ; a boy  1 loved  the  sun. 
Not  as  I since  have  loved  him,  as  a pledge 
And  surety  of  our  earthly  life,  a light 
Which  we  behold  and  feel  we  are  alive  ; 
Nor  for  his  bounty  to  so  many  worlds — 
But  for  this  cause,  that  I had  seen  him  lay 
His  beauty  on  the  morning  hills,  had  seen 
The  western  mountain  touch  his  setting 
orb, 

In  many  a thoughtless  hour,  when,  firom 
excess 

Of  happiness,  my  blood  appeared  to  flow 
For  its  own  pleasure,  and  1 breathed 
with  joy. 

And,  from  like  feelings,  humble  though 
intense, 

To  patriotic  and  domestic  love 
Analogous,  the  moon  to  me  was  dear  ; 

For  I could  dream  away  my  purposes, 
Standing  to  gaze  upon  her  while  she  hung 
Midway  between  the  hills,  as  if  she  knew 
No  other  region,  but  belonged  to  thee, 
Yea,  appertained  by  a peculiar  right 
To  thee  and  thy  grey  huts,  thou  one  dear 
Vole! 

A habit  of  solitary  wandering  was 
formed  at  this  time,  when  the  soul 
was  just  beginning  to  look  inwards, 
and  to  reflect  upon  herself : — 

I would  walk  alone 
Under  the  quiet  stars,  and  at  that  time 
Have  felt  whate’er  there  is  of  power  in 
sound 

To  breathe  an  elevated  mood,  by  form 
Of  image  unprofaned  ; and  1 would  stand, 
If  the  night  blackened  withacoming  storm, 
Beneath  some  rock  Listening  to  notes  that 
are 

The  ghostly  language  of  the  ancient  earth, 
Or  make  their  dim  abode  in  distant  winds. 
Thence  did  I drink  the  visionary  power  ; 
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And  deem  not  profitless  those  fleeting 
moods 

Of  shadowy  exultation. 

* » ♦ * 

A plastic  power 
Abode  with  me ; s forming  hand,  at  times 
Rebellions,  acting  in  a devious  mood  ; 

A local  spirit  of  his  own,  at  war 
With  general  tendency,  but,  for  the  most, 
Subservient  strictly  to  external  things 
With  which  it  communed.  An  auxiliar 
light 

Came  from  my  mind,  which  on  the  setting 
sun 

Bestowed  new  splendour ; the  melodious 
birds, 

The  fluttering  breezes,  fountains  that  run 
on 

Murmuring  so  sweetly  in  thcntselves, 
obeyed 

A like  dominion,  and  the  midnight  storm 
Grew  darker  in  the  presence  of  my  eye  : 
Hence  my  obeisance,  my  devotion  hence. 
And  hence  my  transport. 

The  poet  had  attainctl  his  seven- 
teenth year  before  he  left  the  moun- 
tains and  lakes  of  bis  native  county. 
The  tone  of  mind  acquired  in  soli- 
tude, and  bis  quick  sensibility  to 
moral  as  well  as  natural  beauty, 
would  form,  it  might  be  conceived, 
but  an  imperfect  preparation  for  the 
first  shock  of  things  as  they  really 
arc,  and  for  his  first  encounter  with 
the  world : — 

I at  this  time 

Saw  blessings  spread  around  me  tike  a sea. 
Tims,  while  the  days  flew  by  and  years 
passed  on, 

From  Nature  and  her  overflowing  soul 
1 bad  received  so  much,  that  ail  my 
thoughts 

Were  steep^  in  feeling  ; I was  only  then 
Contented,  when  with  bliss  ineffable 
I felt  the  sentiment  of  Being  spread 
O'er  all  that  moves  and  all  that  seemeth 
still ; 

O'er  all  that,  lost  beyond  the  reach  of 
thought 

And  human  knowledge,  to  the  human  eye 
Invisible,  yet  liveth  to  the  heart ; 

O'er  all  that  leaps  and  runs,  and  shouts 
and  sings, 

Or  beats  the  gladsome  air ; o'er  all  that 
glides 

Beneath  the  wave, — yea,  in  the  wave  itself 
And  mighty  depth  of  waters. 

In  closing  the  narrative  relating 
to  this  period  of  his  life,  the  poet 
breaks  out  into  a sublime  and  fervid 
apostrophe  to  the  natural  objects 
which  had  ministered  to  his  early  ge- 
nius, given  contentment  to  his  spirit, 
and  sostained  his  moral  being : — 

Ye  mountains  and  ye  lakes 
And  sounding  cataracts,  ye  mists  and  winds 


That  dwell  among  the  hills  where  I was 
bom, 

If  in  my  youth  I have  been  pure  of  heart, 
If  mingling  with  the  world  I am  content 
With  my  own  modest  pleasures,  and  have 
lived 

With  God  and  Nature  communing,  re> 
moved 

From  little  enmities  and  low  desires, 

The  gift  is  yours  ; if  in  these  times  of  fear, 
This  melancholy  waste  of  hopes  o'er- 
thrown, 

If,  'mid  indifference  and  apathy, 

And  wicked  exultation  when  good  men 
On  every  side  fall  off,  we  know  not  how, 
To  selfishness,  disguised  in  gentle  names 
Of  peace  and  quiet  and  domestic  love. 
Yet  mingled  not  unwillingly  with  sneers 
On  visionary  minds;  if,  in  this  time 
Of  dereliction  and  dismay,  I yet 
Despair  not  of  our  nature,  but  retain 
A more  than  Roman  confidence,  a faith 
That  fails  not,  in  all  sorrow  my  support, 
The  blessing  of  my  life  ; the  gift  is  yours, 
Ye  windsundsounding  cataracts  I’tisyours, 
Ye  mountains  ! thine,  O Nature!  Thou 
hast  fed 

My  lofty  speculations;  and  in  thee, 

For  this  uneasy  heart  of  ours,  1 find 
A never.failing  principle  of  joy 
And  purest  jtassion. 

The  college  career  of  the  poet  pre- 
sents few  incidents,  and  was  produc- 
tive of  little  influence  upon  his  cha- 
racter or  life.  A course  of  desultory 
reading,  and  time  passed  not  always 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  conven- 
tional habits  of  the  place,  appear,  in 
the  retrospect,  to  have  afforded  him 
but  little  satisfaction : — 

Yet  from  the  past  crude  days 
Of  settling  time  in  this  untried  abode 
1 was  disturbed  at  times  by  prudent 
thoughts, 

And  more  than  all,  a strangeness  in  the 
mind — 

A feeling  that  I was  not  for  that  hour 
Nor  for  that  place. 

The  place,  nevertheless,  alien  as  it 
was  to  his  habitual  tone  of  mind, 
had  for  him  some  attractive  features 
and  associations : — 

Could  I behold — 

Wlio,  less  insensible  than  sodden  clay 
In  a sea>river's  bed  at  ebb  of  tide, 

Could  have  beheld, — with  undelighted 
heart, 

So  many  happy  youths,  so  wide  and  fair 
A congregation  in  its  budding^time 
Of  health,  and  hope,  and  beauty,  all  at  once 
So  many  divers  samples  from  the  growth 
Of  life's  sweet  season — could  have  seen 
unmoved 

That  miscellaneous  garland  of  wild  flowers 
Decking  the  matron  temples  of  a place 
So  famous  through  the  world  } 
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To  Milton,  also,  he  makes  a beau- 
tiful and  touching  allusion : — 

Yea,  our  blind  Poet,  who,  in  his  later  day, 
Stood  almost  single  ; uttering  odious 
truth — 

Darkness  before,  and  danger’s  voice  be- 
hind. 

Soul  awful— if  the  earth  has  ever  lodged 
An  awful  soul — 1 seemed  to  sec  him  here 
Familiarly,  and  in  his  scholar’s  dress 
Bounding  before  me,  yet  a stripling 
youth — 

A boy,  no  better,  with  his  rosy  cheeks 
Angelical,  keen  eye,  courageous  look, 

And  conscious  step  of  purity  and  pride. 

The  highest  powers  of  his  nature 
seemed  even  lilcely  to  suffer  dete- 
rioration : — 

The  memory  languidly  revolved,  the  heart 
Reposed  in  noontide  rest,  the  inner  pulse 
Of  contemplation  almost  ceased  to  beat. 

Tlie  poet’s  ideal  conception  of  a 
university  is  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  realities  he  experienced:— 
Oh,  what  joy 

To  see  a sanctuary  for  our  country’s  youth 
Informed  with  such  a spirit  as  might  be 
Its  own  protection  ; a primieval  grove, 
Where,  though  the  shades  with  cheerful- 
ness were  filled, 

Norindigentofsongswurbled  from  crowds 
In  under-coverts,  yet  the  countenance 
Of  the  whole  place  should  bear  a stamp 
of  awe ; 

A habitation  sober  and  demure 
For  ruminating  creatures  ; a domain 
For  quiet  things  to  wander  in  ; a haunt 
In  which  the  heron  should  delight  to  feed 
By  the  shy  rivers,  and  the  pelican 
Upon  the  cypress  spire  in  lonely  thought 
Might  sit  and  sun  himself. — Alas  ! Alas  ! 
In  vain  for  such  solemnity  I looked  ; 
Mine  eyes  were  crossed  by  butterfiies, 
ears  vexed 

By  chattering  popinjays ; the  inner  heart 
Seemed  trivial,  and  the  impresses  without 
Of  a too  gaudy  region. 

The  graver  faults  and  follies  of 
the  place  are  treated  with  caustic 
seventy.  Some  of  these  were,  per- 
haps, peculiar  to  the  period,  olners 
are,  in  their  nature,  common  to  all 
universities : — 

All  degrees 

And  shapes  of  spurious  fame  and  short- 
lived praise 

Here  sat  in  state,  and  fed  with  daily  alms 
Retainers  won  away  from  solid  good  ; 
And  here  was  Labour,  his  own  bond* 
slave ; Hope, 

That  never  set  the  pains  against  the  prize ; 
Idleness  halting  with  his  weary  clog, 

And  |KK)r  misguided  Shame,  and  witless 
Fear, 

And  simple  Pleasure  foraging  for  Death  \ 


Honour  misplaced,  and  Dignity  astray  ; 
Feuds,  factions,  fiatUries,  enmity,  and 
guile 

Murmuring  submission,  and  bald  govern- 
ment 

(The  idol  weak  as  the  idolater), 

And  Decency  and  Custom  starving  Truth, 
And  blind  Authority  beating  with  his  staff 
The  child  that  might  have  led  him ; 
Emptiness 

Followed  as  of  good  omen , and  meek  W orth 
Left  to  herself  unheard  of  and  unknown. 

The  poet  dwells  with  exultation 
upon  his  emotions  on  escaping  from 
this  domain  of  formality,  when  he  was 
restored  again  to  nature,  and  could 
pursue  his  meditations  unchecked  bpr 
the  interposition  of  uncongenial  spi- 
rits, revisit  his  former  haunts,  and 
luxuriate  amidst  the  solitudes  of  bis 
native  hills.  The  raptures  of  the  first 
days’  enjoyment  of  his  renovated 
spirit  are  fcautifully  depicted : — ■ 

If  ever  happiness  hath  lodged  with  man, 
That  day  consummate  happinesswas  mine, 
Wide-8pre.ading,  steady,  calm,  contem- 
plative. 

The  sun  was  set,  or  setting,  when  I left 
Our  cottage  door,  and  evening  soon 
brought  on 

A sober  hour,  not  winning  or  serene, 

For  cold  and  raw  the  airwas,  and  untuned ; 
But  as  a face  we  love  is  sweetest  then 
When  sorrow  damps  it,  or,  whatever  look 
It  chance  to  wear,  is  sweetest  if  the  heart 
Have  fulness  in  herself;  even  so  with  me 
It  fared  that  evening.  Gently  did  ray  soul 
Put  off  her  veil,  and,  self-transmuted, 
stood 

Naked,  as  in  the  presence  of  her  God. 
While  on  I walked,  a comfort  seemed  to 
touch 

A heart  that  had  not  been  disconsolate : 
Strength  came  where  weakness  was  not 
known  to  be, 

At  least  not  felt ; and  restoration  came 
Like  an  intruder  knocking  at  the  door 
Of  unacknowledged  weariness.  I took 
The  balance,  and  with  firm  hand  weighed 
myself. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  we  trace 
the  first  germ  of  that  moral  interest 
which  the  poet^  took  in  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  mountains  and  valleys,  and 
which  forms  so  striking  a character- 
istic of  his  later  compositions: — 

I read  without  design  the  opinions, 
thoughts 

Of  those  plain -living  people,  now  observed 
With  clearer  knowledge  ; with  another  eye 
I saw  the  quiet  woodman  in  the  woods, 
The  shepherd  roam  the  hilb. 

» « V * 

Nor  less  do  I remember  to  have  felt 
Distinctly  manifested  at  the  time 
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A haman-heartedneu  about  my  lore 
For  objecta  hithrrto  the  absolute  wealth 
Of  my  own  private  being  and  no  more. 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  event  to  which  Mr.  AVords- 
worth  owed  in  so  great  a degree  the 
happiness  of  his  life,  and  the  num- 
berless blessings  with  which  it  was 
attended  to  its  close ; — 

'Mid  a throng 

or  maids  and  youths,  old  men,  and  ma- 
trons staid, 

A medley  of  all  tempers,  I had  passed 
The  night  in  dancing,  gaiety,  and  mirth. 
With  din  ofinstrumentsand  shuffling  feet. 
And  glancing  forms,  and  tapers  glittering. 
And  unaimed  prattle  flying  up  and  down  ; 
Spirits  upon  thestretch,  and  here  and  there 
Slight  shocks  of  young  love-liking  inter- 
spersed. 

Whose  transient  pleasure  mounted  to  the 
head. 

And  tingled  through  the  veins.  Ere  we 
retired. 

The  cock  had  crowed,  and  now  the  eastern 
sky 

Was  kindling,  not  unseen,  from  humble 
copse 

And  open  field,  through  which  the  path- 
way wound. 

And  homeward  led  my  steps.  Magnificent 
The  morning  rose,  in  memorable  pomp. 
Glorious  as  e’er  I had  beheld — in  front. 
The  sea  lay  laughing  at  a distance  ; near, 
'The  solid  mountains  shone,  bright  as  the 
clouds. 

Grain-tinctured,  drenched  in  empyrean 
light ; 

And  in  the  meadowsand  the  lower  grounds 
Was  all  the  sweetness  ofacommon  dawn — 
Dews,  vapours,  and  the  melody  of  birds. 
And  labourers  going  forth  to  till  the  fields. 
Ah ! need  I say,  dear  Friend  1 that  to 
the  brim 

My  heart  was  full ; I made  no  vows,  but 
vows 

Were  then  made  for  me ; bond  unknown 
to  me 

Was  given,  that  I should  be,  else  sinning 
greaUy, 

A dedicated  Spirit.  On  I walked 
In  thankful  blessedness,  which  yet  but- 
vives. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Cambridge, 
Mr.  AVordsworth,  accompanied  by 
his  friend  Coleridge,  took  a pedes- 
trian tour  among  the  Alps ; and  the 
book  which  records  the  incidents  of 
the  excursion,  opens  with  a touching 
apostrophe  to  his  earliest  and  best- 
beloved  friend : — 

Of  rivers,  fields. 

And  groves  I speak  to  thee,  my  Friend ! 
to  thee. 

Who,  yetaliveried  schoolboy,  inthc  depths 
Of  the  hove  citv.  on  the  leade>'  roof 


Of  that  wide  edifice,  thy  school  and  home, 
Wert  used  to  lie  and  gaze  upon  the  clouds 
Moving  in  heaven ; or,  of  that  pleasure 
tired. 

To  shut  thine  eyes,  and  by  internal  light 
See  trees,  and  meadows,  and  thy  native 
stream. 

Far  distant,  thus  beheld  from  year  to  year 
Of  a long  exile. 

a a * a 

1 have  thought 
Of  thee,  thy  learning,  gorgeous  eloquence. 
And  all  the  strength  and  plumage  of  thy 
youth. 

Thy  subtle  speculations,  toils  abstruse 
Among  the  schoolmen, and  Platonic  forms 
Of  wild,  ideal  pageantry,  shaped  out 
From  things  well-matched  or  ill,  and 
words  for  things 

The  self-created  sustenance  of  a mind 
Debarred  from  Nature’s  living  images. 
Compelled  to  be  a life  unto  herself. 

And  unrelentingly  possessed  by  thirst 
Of  greatness,  love,  and  beauty.  Not  alone. 
Ah  ! surely  not  in  singleness  of  heart 
Should  1 haveseen  the  light  ofevening  fade 
From  smooth  Cam’s  silent  waters : bad 
we  met. 

Even  at  that  early  time,  needs  must  I trust 
In  the  belief,  that  my  maturer  age, 

My  calmer  habits,  and  mure  steady  voice. 
Would  with  an  influence  benign  have 
soothed, 

Or  chased  away,  the  airy  wretchedness 
’That  battened  on  thy  youth.  But  thou 
hast  tro<l 

A march  of  glory,  which  doth  put  to  shame 
These  vain  regrets  ; health  suffers  in  thee, 
else 

Such  grief  for  thee  would  be  the  weakest 
thought 

’That  ever  harboured  in  the  breast  of  man. 

It  is  well-known  that  both  Mr. 
AVordsworth  and  his  friend  were  for 
a time,  to  a considerahle  extent,  af- 
fected hy  the  revolutionary  enthu- 
siasm which  broke  out  with  such 
violence  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  The  great  and  nohle  spirits 
of  most  countries  were  wrought  up 
to  the  highest  excitement  at  the 
prospects  which  scemetl  to  Ite  opened 
up  for  the  social  and  pi^litical  ad- 
vancement of  mankind  hy  the  stu- 
pendous event  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Some  of  Mr.  AVordsworth’s 
finest  and  most  elevated  poetry  was 
undoubtedly  composed  while  under 
this  state  of  transient  exaltation  of 
mind.  The  sonnets  to  Liberty  amply 
attest  his  sym)>athies  with  all  that  is 
truly  great  in  freedom,  and  his  ear- 
nest aspirations  for  its  diffusion  over 
the  world.  This  early  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  spirit  which  was  chang- 
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ing  the  aspect  of  society,  and  the 
first  shock  which  it  sustained  by 
witnessing  a military  desecration  of 
the  convent  of  Chartreuse,  are  finely 
expressed  : — 

Honoar  to  the  patriot's  zeal ! 
Glory  and  hope  to  new-born  Liberty  ! 
Hail  to  the  mighty  projects  of  the  time  ! 
Discerning  sword  that  Justice  wields,  do 
thou 

Go  forth  and  prosper ; and , ye  purgin  g fires, 
Up  to  the  loftiest  towers  of  Pride  ascend. 
Fanned  by  the  breath  of  angry  Providence, 
But  oh  ! if  Past  and  Future  be  the  wings 
On  whose  support  harmoniously  conjoined 
Mores  the  great  spirit  of  human  know- 
ledge, spare 

These  eourts  of  mystery,  where  a step 
advanced 

Between  the  portals  of  the  shadowy  rocks 
Leaves  far  b^ind  life’s  treacherous  va- 
nities. 

For  penitential  tears  and  trembling  hopes 
Exchanged — to  equalize  in  God’s  pure 
sight 

Monarch  and  peasant ; be  the  house  re- 
deemed 

With  its  unworldly  votaries,  for  the  sake 
Of  conquest  over  sense,  hourly  achieved 
Through  faith  and  meditative  reason, 
resting 

Upon  the  word  of  heaven-imparted  truth 
Calmly  triumphant. 

The  impressions  of  Swiss  scenery 
arc  described  with  great  power  and 
fidelity ; — 

The  wondrous  Vale 
Of  Cbamouny  stretched  ^ below,  and  soon 
With  its  dumb  cataracts  and  streamsofice, 
A motionless  array  of  mighty  waves. 

Five  rivers  broad  and  vast,  made  rich 
amends. 

And  reconciled  os  to  realities  ; 

There  small  birds  warble  from  the  leafy 
trees. 

The  eagle  soars  high  in  the  element, 
There  doth  the  reaper  bind  the  yellow 
sheaf, 

’The  maiden  spread  the  haycock  in  the  sun , 
While  Winter  like  awell-tamed  lionwalks, 
Descending  from  the  mountain  to  make 
sport 

Among  the  cottages  by  beds  of  flowers. 

Wc  doubt  whether  anything  in  the 
whole  range  of  descriptive  poetry, 
not  excluding  even  the  wonderful 
delineations  of  Alpine  scenery  in 
Manfred  and  Childe  Harold,  surpass 
in  grandeur  and  truth  the  following ; 

The  imracasurahle  height 
OfWoods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed, 
’The  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls. 

And  in  the  narrow  rent  at  every  turn 
Winds  thwarting  winds,  bewildered  and 
forlorn. 


’The  torrents  shooting  from  the  elear  blae 
sky. 

The  rocks  that  muttered  close  upon  our 
ears, 

Black  drizzling  crags  that  spake  by  the 
way-side 

As  if  a Toice  were  in  them,  the  sick  sight 
And  giddy  prospect  of  the  raving  stream. 
The  unfettered  clouds  and  region  of  the 
Heavens, 

Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the 
light— 

Were  all  lik^  workings  of  one  mind,  the 
features 

Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree ; 
Characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 

'The  types  and  symbols  of  Eternity, 

Of  first,  and  last,  and  midat,  and  without 
end. 

At  the  termination  of  his  Cam- 
bridge course,  and  on  bis  return 
from  the  Continent,  the  poet  took 
up  his  abode  for  a time  in  Ijondon, 
more  as  a philosophic  idler  than  with 
any  fixed  object  or  definite  pursuit. 
It  appears  not  to  have  been  his  first 
visit  to  the  metropolis,  therefore  we 
lose  the  first  impression  made  by  the 
great  city  on  the  poet's  mind. 

Three  years  had  flown 
Since  I had  felt  in  heart  and  soul  the  shock 
Of  the  huge  town’s  first  presence,  and 
bad  paced 

Her  endless  streets,  a transient  visitant ; 
Now  fixed  amid  thatconcourseof  mankind. 
Where  Pleasure  whirls  about  incessantly. 
And  life  and  labour  seem  but  one,  I fiU^ 
An  idler’s  place. 

In  this  portion  of  the  poem  we 
must  reluctantly  confess  a slight  de- 
gree of  disappointment.  W'e  meet 
with  some  just  and  finely-expressed 
reflections,  but  we  do  not  find  all 
that  we  might  have  reasonably 
looked  for.  Mr.  Wordsworth's  mind 
had  attained  a maturity  which  ena- 
bled him  to  speculate  on  some  of 
the  loftiest  subjects  of  human  thought 
and  interest.  The  familiar  objects 
which  meet  the  eye  while  threading 
the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  Lon- 
don, the  drolleries  and  prodigies  of 
Sadler's  Wells,  the  low  humour  and 
fantastic  exhibitions  of  Bartholomew 
Fair,  were  each  and  all  of  them, 
doubtless  when  viewed  in  certain  of 
their  aspects,  calculated  to  excite 
ideas  congenial  to  the  poet's  mind, 
and  not  unworthy  of  being  clothed  in 
the  language  of  philosophic  thought ; 
but  instead  of  these  trite  and  rather 
unsatisfactory  subjects  we  could  have 
wished  for  reflections  on  some  of 
the  grander  features  of  the  metro- 
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polls.  The  mind  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth was  capable  of  embracing 
all  the  interests  of  civilization,  and 
a heart  never  beat  with  warmer 
sympathies  than  his  for  the  great- 
ness and  glory  of  his  country. 
However,  we  must  be  thankful  for 
what  we  possess  in  other  productions 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth  on  these  and 
kindred  subjects,  and  present  a few 
extracts  from  his  impressions  of 
London : — 

Fount  of  my  country’s  destiny  and  the 
world’s : 

That  great  emporium,  ehronicle  at  once 
And  burial-place  of  passions,  and  their 
home 

Imperial,  their  chief  living  residence. 

* * * * 

Rise  up,  thou  monstrous  ant-hill  on 
the  plain 

Of  a too  busy  world ! Before  me  flow. 
Thou  endless  stream  of  men  and  moving 
things ! 

Thy  every-day  appearance,  as  it  strikes — 
With  wonder  heightened,  or  sublimed  by 
awe — 

On  strangers,  of  all  ages ; the  quick  dance 
Of  colours,  lights,  and  forms,  the  deafen- 
ing din ; , 

The  comers  and  the  goers  face  to  face. 
Face  after  face. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  appears  to  have 
duly  visited  the  chapel  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's, and  thus  describes  the  sensa- 
tion occasioned  by  the  oratory  of 
Burke : — 

Silence ! hush  ! 
This  is  no  trifler,  no  short-flighted  wit. 

No  stammerer  of  a minute,  painfully 
Delivered.  No  I the  Orator  hath  yoked 
The  Hours,  like  young  Aurora,  to  his  car  : 
Thrice  welcome  Presence  I how  can  pa  ■ 
tience  e’er 

Grow  weary  of  attending  on  a track 
That  kindles  with  such  glory  ! All  are 
charmed. 

Astonished  ; like  a hero  in  romance. 

He  winds  away  his  never-ending  horn  ; 
Words  follow  words,  sense  seems  to  follow 
sense : 

What  memory  and  what  logic  ! till  the 
strain 

Tran-scendent,  superhuman  as  it  seemed. 
Grows  tedious  even  in  a young  man’s  ear. 

Genius  of  Burke  I forgive  the  pen  se- 
dneed 

By  specious  wonders,  and  too  slow  to  tell 
Of  what  the  ingenuous,  what  bewildered 
men. 

Beginning  to  mistrust  their  boastful  guides. 
And  wise  men,  willing  to  grow  wiser, 
canght. 

Rapt  auditors  1 flrom  thy  most  eloquent 
tongue — 


Now  mute,  for  ever  mute  in  the  cold  grave. 
I see  him, — old,  but  vigorous  in  age, — 
Stand  like  an  oak  whose  stag  - bom 
branches  start 

Out  of  its  leafy  brow,  the  more  to  awe 
The  younger  brethren  of  the  grove.  But 
some — 

While  he  forewarns,  denounces,  launches 
forth. 

Against  ail  systems  built  on  abstract  rights, 
Keen  ridicule ; the  majesty  proclaims 
Of  Institutes  and  Laws,  hallowed  by  time ; 
Declares  the  vital  power  of  social  ties 
Endeared  by  Custom ; and  with  high 
disdain. 

Exploding  upstart  Theory,  insists 
Upon  the  allegiance  to  which  men  ore 
bom — 

Some — say  at  onceafroward  multitude — 
Murmur  (for  truth  is  bated,  where  not 
loved) 

As  the  winds  fret  within  the  .Eolian  cave. 
Galled  by  their  monarch’s  chain.  The 
times  were  big 

With  ominous  change,  which,  night  by 
night,  provoked 

Keen  struggles,  and  black  clouds  of  pas- 
sion raised ; 

But  memorable  moments  intervened. 
When  Wisdom,  like  the  Goddess  from 
Jove’s  brain. 

Broke  forth  in  armour  of  resplendent 
words. 

Startling  the  Synod.  Could  a youth,  and 
one 

In  ancient  story  versed,  whose  breast  had 
heaved 

U nder  the  weight  of  classic  eloquence. 

Sit,  see,  and  hear,  unthankful,  uninspired  ? 

A description  of  the  deep  contrast 
and  solemn  stillness  of  a night  in 
London,  although  not  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  celebrated  sonnet  com- 
posed on  Westminster  Bridge,  is  very 
fine : — 

The  peace 

That  comes  with  night;  the  deep  solemnity 
Of  nature’s  intermediate  hours  of  rest. 
When  the  great  tide  of  human  life  stands 
still ; 

The  businem  of  the  day  to  come,  unborn, 
Of  thatgoneby,  lockedup,  aein  the  grave: 
’Die  blended  calmness  of  the  heavens  and 
earth. 

Moonlight  and  stars,  and  empty  streets, 
and  sounds 

Unfrequent  os  in  deserts. 

And  the  insensible  effect  of  the 
trivialities  of  society  upon  the  mind 
did  not  escape  the  poet’s  observa- 
tion : — 

Living  amid  the  same  perpetual  whirl 
Of  trivial  objects,  melted  and  reduced 
To  one  identity,  by  diflierences 
That  have  no  law,  no  meaning,  and  no 
end — 
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Oppression^  under  which  cTcn  highest 
minds 

Must  labour,  whence  the  strongest  are 
not  free. 

The  superiority  of  the  moral  law, 
as  embodied  in  the  political  and 
social  institutions  of  mankind,  was 
forcibly  impressed  on  the  poet's  mind 
by  the  contemplation  of  London: — 

Add  also,  that  among  the  multitudes 
Of  that  huge  city,  oftentimes  was  seen 
Aflectingly  set  forth,  more  than  elsewhere 
Is  possible,  the  unity  of  man. 

One*  spirit  over  ignorance  and  vice 
Predominant,  in  good  and  evil  hearts ; 
One  sense  for  moral  judgments,  as  one  eye 
For  the  sun’s  light.  The  soul  when 
smitten  thus 

By  a sublime  iV/ea,  whcnccsoe’cr 
Vouchsafed  for  unionor  communion,  feeds 
On  the  pure  bliss,  and  takes  her  rest  with 
God. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  returned  to  his 
native  county  convinced  that  its 
scenery  and  associations  were  best 
calculated  fully  to  develope  bis  poe- 
tical powers : — 

Yet,  hail  to  you 

Moors,  mountains,  headiauds,  and  ye 
hollow  vales. 

Ye  long  deep  channels  for  the  Atlantic’s 
voice, 

Powers  of  my  native  region ! Ye  that 
seize 

The  heart  with  firmer  grasp!  Your 
snows  and  streams 

Ungovernable,  and  your  terrifying  winds. 
That  howl  so  dismally  for  him  who  treads 
Companionless  your  awful  solitudes  ! 
There,  'tis  the  shepherd’s  task  the  winter 
long 

To  wait  u{>onthe  storms : of  their  appmach 
Sagacious,  into  sheltering  coves  he  drives 
His  flock,  and  thither  from  the  home- 
stead  bears 

A toilsome  burden  up  the  craggy  ways, 
Anddealsit  out,  their  regular  nourishment 
Strewn  on  the  frozen  snow.  And  when 
the  spring 

Looks  out,  and  all  the  pastures  dance 
with  lambs, 

And  when  the  flock,  with  warmer  wea- 
ther, climbs 

Higher  and  higher,  him  his  office  leads 
To  watch  their  goings,  whatsoever  track 
The  wanderers  choose.  For  this  he  quits 
his  home 

At  day-spring,  and  no  sooner  doth  the  sun 
Begin  to  strike  him  with  a fire-like  heat. 
Than  he  liesdownupon  someshining  rock, 
And  breakfasts  with  his  dug.  When  they 
have  stolen, 

As  is  their  wont,  a pittance  from  strict  time, 
For  rest  not  needed  or  exchange  of  love, 
Then  from  liis  couch  he  starts  ; and  now 
his  feet 


Crush  out  a livelier  fragrance  from  the 
flowers 

Of  lowly  thyme,  by  Nature’s  skill  en- 
wrought 

In  the  wild  turf : the  lingering  dews  of 
morn 

Smoke  round  him,  as  from  hill  to  hill  he 
hies. 

His  staff  protending  like  a hunter’s  spear, 
Or  by  its  aid  leaping  from  crag  to  crag. 
And  o’er  the  brawling  beds  of  unbridged 
streams. 

To  the  simple  and  unsophisticated 
character  of  the  people — their  inde- 
pendent spirit  teiii|>cred  with  willing 
respect  — the  unobtrusive  manners, 
inflexible  honesty,  and  genuine  piety, 
which  are  characteristics  of  the 
mountain  district, — Mr.  Wordsworth 
expresses  himself  under  great  obli- 
gations, as  affording  him  a higher 
standard  of  the  virtues  of  humble  life 
than  he  could  have  found,  perhaps, 
elsewhere  in  England: — 

Blessed  be  the  God 

Of  nature  and  of  man  that  this  w*as  so ; 
That  men  before  my  inexperienced  eyes 
Did  first  present  themselves  thus  purified, 
Removed,  and  to  a distance  that  was  fit ; 
And  so  we  all  of  us  in  some  degree 
Are  led  to  knowledge,  wheresoever  led, 
And  howsoever  ; were  it  otherwise, 

And  w*e  found  evil  fast  as  wc  find  good 
In  our  first  years,  or  think  that  it  U found, 
How  could  the  innocent  heart  bear  up 
and  lire  ! 

But  doubly  fortunate  my  lot;  not  here 
Alone,  that  something  of  a better  life 
Perhaps  was  round  me  than  it  is  the  pri- 
vilege 

Of  most  to  move  in,  hut  that  first  I Uwked 
At  Man  through  objects  that  were  great 
or  fair ; 

First  communed  with  him  by  their  help. 
And  thus 

Was  founded  a sure  safeguard  and  defence 
Against  the  weight  of  meanness,  selfish 
cares, 

Coarse  manners,  vulgar  passions,  that 
beat  in 

On  all  sides  from  the  ordinary  world 
In  which  we  tralfic.  Starting  from  this 
point 

T had  my  face  turned  toward  the  truth, 
began 

With  on  advantage  furnished  by  that  kind 
Of  prepossession,  without  which  the  soul 
Receives  no  knowledge  that  can  bring 
forth  good, 

No  genuine  insight  ever  comes  to  her. 

A second  visit  to  the  Continent 
introduced  the  ])oet  to  the  scenes  and 
suiferings  of  the  French  lievolutiun. 
Uis  sympathies  were  from  the  first 
strongly  enlisted  on  the  popular  aide, 
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and  there  is  manifest  at  this  period 
of  his  life  an  inclination  to  embrace 
the  republican  theory  of  government, 
as  harmonizing  best  with  that  ‘ plain 
heroic  magnitude  of  mind ' which 
was  the  essence  of  his  own  character, 
and  with  that  knowledge  of  the  in- 
nate dignity  of  man  which  resulted 
from  his  intercourse  with  the  worthy 
dalesmen  of  his  district. 

In  the  regal  sceptre,  and  the  pomp 
Of  orders  and  degrees,  I nothing  found 
Then,  or  had  ever,  even  in  crudest  youth. 
That  dazzled  me,  but  rather  what  I 
mourned 

And  ill  could  brook,  beholding  that  the 
best 

Ruled  not,  and  feeling  that  they  ought 
to  rule. 

For,  bom  in  a poor  district,  and  which 
yet 

Retaineth  more  of  ancient  homeliness. 
Than  any  other  nook  of  English  ground. 
It  was  my  fortune  scarcely  to  have  seen. 
Through  the  whole  tenor  of  my  school- 
day  time. 

The  face  of  one,  who,  whether  boy  or  man, 
Was  vested  with  attention  or  respect 
Through  claims  of  wealth  or  bloo<l. 

Uc  saw  in  the  dreadful  excesses  of 
the  time  no  necessary  connexion  of 
license  with  popular  government, — 
Bnt  a terrific  reservoir  of  guilt 
And  ignorance  filled  up  from  age  to  age, 
That  eould  no  longer  bold  its  loathsome 
charge. 

And  burst  and  spread  in  deluge  through 
the  land. 

Even  the  September  massacres  did 
not  shake  his  firm  faith  in  the  ne- 
cessity and  purifying  influence  of 
this  moral  tornado,  llis  sympathies 
even  became  enlisted  against  his 
country  when  it  took  up  arms  in  the 
cause  of  the  French  monarchy. 

As  a light 

Andpliantharebell,  swingingin  the  breeze. 
On  some  grey  rock — its  birth-place — so 
had  I 

Wantoned,  fast  rooted  on  the  ancient 
tower 

Of  my  beloved  country,  wishing  not 
A hap|>ier  fortune  than  to  wither  there  : 
Now  was  I from  that  pleasant  station  tom 
And  tossed  about  inwhirlwind.  I rejoiced, 
Yea,  afterwards — tmth  most  painful  to 
record  ! — 

Exulted,  in  the  triumph  of  my  soul. 
When  Englishmen  by  thousands  were 
o’erthrown, 

l,eft  without  glory  on  the  field,  or  driven. 
Brave  hearts ! to  shameful  flight. 

We  cannot  follow  the  poet  through 
•ho  various  phases  of  the  llcvolution. 


or  trace  the  gradual  influence  of  its 
astounding  events  in  correcting  and 
modifying  his  opinions.  It  seems  to 
have  lieen  an  epoch  of  great  moral 
struggle.  His  mind,  ‘soured  and 
corrupted,'  as  he  describes  it,  was 
left  in  a state  of  hopeless  perplexity, 
and  ‘ found  no  end  in  wandering 
mazes  lost.’ 

Dragging  all  precepts,  judgments,  max- 
ims, creeds. 

Like  culprits  to  the  bar ; calling  the  mind. 
Suspiciously,  to  establish  in  plain  day 
Her  titles  and  herhonours;  now  believing. 
Now  disbelieving  ; endlessly  perplexed 
With  impulse,  motive,  right  and  wrong, 
the  ground 

Of  obligation,  what  the  rule  and  whence 
The  sanction ; till,  demanding  formal 
proof, 

And  seeking  it  in  everything,  I lost 
All  feeling  of  conviction,  and,  in  fine. 
Sick,  wearied  out  with  contrarieties. 
Yielded  up  moral  questions  in  despair. 

From  this  melancholy  altcrration  of 
his  being  from  its  true  end,  he  was 
gently  recalled  by  one  to  whom  he 
pays  a touching  tribute : — 

Then  it  was — 
Thanks  to  the  bounteous  Giver  of  all 
good  ! — 

That  the  beloved  Sister  in  whose  sight 
Those  days  were  passed,  now  speaking  in 
a voice 

Of  sudden  admonition — like  a brook 
That  did  but  cross  a lonely  road,  and  now 
Is  seen,  heard,  felt,  and  caught  at  every 
turn. 

Companion  never  lost  through  many  a 
league — 

Maintained  for  me  a saving  intercourse 
With  my  tme  self ; for,  though  bedimmed 
and  changed 

Much,  as  it  seemed,  I was  no  further 
changed 

Than  as  a clouded  and  a waning  moon  ; 
She  whispered  still  that  brightness  would 
return. 

She,  in  the  midst  of  all,  preserved  me  still 
A Poet,  made  me  seek  beneath  that  name, 
And  that  alone,  my  office  upon  earth. 

'We  fear  that  we  have  almost  ex- 
ceeded the  fair  limits  of  selection, 
and  we  must  necessarily  pass  ra- 
pidly over  the  few  remaining  pages, 
teeming  as  they  do  with  poetry  of 
the  grandest  character.  The  resto- 
ration of  his  imagination  and  taste 
after  the  moral  struggle  through 
which  the  poet  had  pa^ed,  arc  por- 
trayed towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  poem  with  a Iteanty  surpassing, 
if  possible,  that  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  work  : — 
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Ye  motions  of  delight  thst  haunt  the  sides 
Of  the  green  hills ; yebreezes  and  softairs, 
Whose  subtle  intercourse  with  breathing 
flowers 

Feelingly  watched,  might  teach  Man’s 
haughty  race 

How  without  injury  to  take,  to  give 
Without  offence ; ye  who,  as  if  to  show 
The  wondrous  influence  of  power  gently 
used, 

Bend  the  complying  beads  of  lordly  pines, 
And,  with  a touch,  shift  the  stupendous 
clouds 

Through  the  whole  compass  of  the  sky  ; 
ye  brooks, 

Muttering  along  the  stones,  a busy  noise 
By  day,  a quiet  sound  in  silent  night ; 

Ye  waves,  that  out  of  the  great  deep 
steal  forth 

In  a calm  hour  to  kiss  the  pebbly  shore. 
Not  mute,  and  then  retire,  fearing  no 
storm ; 

And  you,  ye  groves,  whose  ministry  it  is 
To  inteq)ose  the  covert  of  your  shades, 
Even  as  a sleep,  between  the  heart  of  man 
And  outward  troubles,  between  man  him- 
self, 

Not  seldom,  and  bis  own  uneasy  heart : 
Ob  ! that  1 had  a music  and  a voice 
Harmonious  as  your  own.  that  1 might  tell 
W'hat  ye  have  done  for  me. 

That  respect  for  humble  life,  and 
that  admiration  for  the  virtues  which 
adorn  it,  which  form  so  prominent 
a feature  in  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  cha- 
racter, received  an  accession  of 
strength  after  the  moral  struggle 
through  which  his  mind  had  pas^. 

Also  about  this  time  did  1 receive 
Convictions  still  more  strong  than  here- 
tofore, 

Not  only  that  the  inner  frame  is  good, 
And  graciously  composed,  but  that  no  less 
Nature  for  all  conditions  wants  not  power 
To  consecrate,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see, 

The  outside  ofhercreatures,and  to  breathe 
Grandeur  upon  the  very  humblest  face 
Of  human  Ufe. 

* * » « 

The  lonely  roads 
Were  open  schools  in  which  I daily  read 
With  most  delight  the  passions  of  mankind, 
Whether  by  words,  looks,  sighs,  or  tears, 
revealed  ; 

There  saw  into  the  depth  of  human  souls, 
Souls  that  appear  to  have  no  depth  at  all 
To  careless  eyes. 

* « « a 

Others,  too, 

There  are  among  the  walks  of  homely  life 
Still  higher,  men  for  contemplation 
framed, 

Shy,  and  unpractised  in  the  strife  of 
phrase ; 

Meek  men,  whose  very  souls  perhaps 
would  sink 


Beneath  them,  summoned  to  such  inter- 
course : 

Theirs  is  the  language  of  the  heavens,  the 
power. 

The  thought,  theimage,  and  thesilent  joy : 
Wordsare  but  under-agents  in  their  souls ; 
When  they  are  grasping  with  their  great- 
est strength, 

They  do  not  breathe  among  them : this 
I speak 

In  gratitude  to  God,  who  feeds  our  hearts 
For  His  own  service  ; knoweth,  loveth  us, 
When  we  are  unregarded  by  the  world. 

As  the  poet  approaches  the  termi- 
nation of  his  work,  the  thoughts 
become  even  more  solemn,  and  the 
language  more  impressive  aud  sub- 
lime : — 

We  have  traced  the  stream 
From  the  blind  cavern  whence  is  faintly 
heard 

Its  natal  murmur ; followed  it  to  light 
And  open  day  ; accompanied  its  course 
Among  the  ways  of  Nature,  for  a time 
Lost  sight  of  it  bewildered  and  engulpbed : 
Then  given  it  greeting  as  it  rose  once  more 
In  strength,  reflecting  from  its  placid 
breast 

The  works  of  man  and  face  of  human  Ufe  ; 
And  lastly,  h‘om  its  progress  have  we 
drawn 

Faith  in  life  endless,  the  sustaining  thought 
Of  human  Being,  Eternity,  and  God. 

Before  he  concludes,  h touching 
tribute  is  paid  to  the  sister  whose 
softening  influence  upon  his  cha- 
racter he  greatly  appreciated.  Our 
readers  will,  doubtless,  have  recalled 
to  their  recollection  the  beautiful 
lines,  in  which  he  addresses  the  same 
relative,  in  his  poem  on  revisiting  the 
banks  of  the  Wye  : — 

Child  of  my  parents  ! Sister  of  my 
soul  ! 

Thanks  in  sincerest  verse  have  been  else- 
where 

Poured  out  for  all  the  early  tenderness 
Which  I from  thee  imbibed  : and  'tis 
most  true 

That  later  seasons  owed  to  thee  no  less ; 
For,  spite  of  thy  sweet  influence  and  the 
touch 

Of  kindred  hands  that  opened  out  the 
springs 

Ofgenialthoughtin  childhood,  and  in  spite 
Of  all  that  unassisted  I had  marked 
In  life  or  nature  of  those  charms  minute 
That  win  their  way  into  the  heart  by  stealth 
Still  to  the  very  gning-out  of  youth), 
too  exclusively  esteemed  that  love, 

And  sought  that  beauty,  which,  as  Milton 
sings, 

Hath  terror  in  it.  Thou  didst  soften  down 
This  over-sternness ; but  for  thee,  dear 
Friend  ! 
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My  soul,  too  reckless  of  mild  grace,  had 
stood 

In  her  original  self  too  confident, 
Retained  too  long  a countenance  severe  ; 
A rock  with  torrents  roaring,  with  the 
clouds 

Familiar,  and  a favourite  of  the  stars  : 
But  thou  didst  plant  its  crevices  with 
flowers. 

Hang  it  with  shrubs  that  twinkle  in  the 
breeze. 

And  teach  the  little  birds  to  build  their 
nests 

And  warble  in  its  chambers. 

A fine  address  to  Coleridge,  as  a 
fellow-poet  and  a fellow-labourer  in 
the  great  design  of  purifying  the 
sympathies  and  the  character  of  man- 
kind, concludes  the  work  : — 

Prophets  of  Nature,  we  to  them  will  speak 
A lasting  inspiration,  sanctified 
By  reason,  blest  by  faith : what  we  have 
loved. 

Others  will  love,  and  we  will  teach  them 
how  ; 

Instruct  them  how  the  mind  of  man  be- 
comes 

A thousand  times  more  beautiful  than 
the  earth 

On  which  he  dwells,  above  this  frame  of 
things 

In  beauty  exalted,  as  it  is  itself 
Of  quality  and  fabric  more  divine. 

We  have  thus  passed  rapidly  in 
review  some  of  the  most  striking 
portions  of  this  remarkable  produc- 
tion of  the  great  poet  who,  full  of 
Years  and  of  earthly  honours,  has 
been  recently  called  to  the  presence 
of  Him  whose  glory  was  ever  para- 
mount in  his  thougnts,  and  by  whose 
Spirit  his  own  was  strengthened  and 
sustained  in  the  highest  flights  of 
his  genius.  All  that  was  mortal  of 
the  illustrious  dead  now  reposes 
amidst  the  beauty  which  inspired  his 
living  strains,  and  which,  by  asso- 
ciation with  his  name,  acquires  a 
touching  interest  as  endurable  as  the 
hills  which  he  so  long  ‘ looked  upon 
with  tenderness,'  and  the  streams 
which  he  loved.* 

HU  spirit  wraps  the  dusky  mountain. 

His  memory  sparkles  o’er  the  fountain  ; 
The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river, 
RolU  mingled  with  his  fame  for  ever. 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  his 
posthumous  poem  can  give  but  an 
inadequate  idea  of  its  sustained  in- 
terest and  great,  we  had  almost  said 


unequalled,  beauty.  Mr.  Words- 
worth had  the  gratification  of  living 
to  witness  the  complete  triumph  of 
his  reputation  over  the  petulant  cri- 
ticism by  which  some  of  his  early 
productions  were  assailed.  That 
sublime  anticipation  of  fame  which 
he  seems  to  have  possessed,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  great  poets,  was 
fully  realized  long  before  he  ceased 
to  write,  and  his  head  was  encircled 
with  glory  before  it  descended  to  the 
tomb.  Into  any  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  poetical  diction  which  he 
proponnded  it  is  not  our  desire  to 
enter,  nor  could  we  undertake  alto- 
gether to  justify  the  principle  on 
which  he  systematically  excluded 
from  many  of  his  compositions  that 
language  of  refinement  and  elevation 
which,  although  often  a substitute 
for  thought,  forms  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  charm,  if  not  of  the 
essence,  of  poetrj’.  That  Mr.  Words- 
worth possessed  the  most  unbounded 
command  of  exalted  expression  is 
abundantly  manifest  in  this  auto- 
biographical poem,  no  less  than  in 
other  and  well-known  productions  of 
his  genius ; but  on  minor  subjects  he 
generally  took  as  much  pains  to 
avoid  what  is  generally  considered 
poetical  diction  as  others  have  taken 
in  producing  it. 

The  poetry  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
undoubtedly  effected  a great  revolu- 
tion in  public  taste,  nor  has  its  in- 
fluence been  less  observable  upon 
individual  character.  A pure  and 
noble  type  of  excellence  has  been 
produced,  and  a character  com- 
pounded of  personal  humility,  of 
sympathy  for  what  is  excellent  in 
humble  life,  and  of  passionate  admi- 
ration for  what  is  beautiful  and 
mnd  in  nature,  has  been  presented 
for  the  moral  approbation  of  man- 
kind. He  broke  the  spell  in  which 
the  Circean  charms  of  Moore  and  the 
infernal  incantations  of  Byron  had 
bound  the  public  taste  and  corrupted 
the  national  morality;  the  one  by 
directly  ministering  to  sensuali^  — 
the  other,  bj'  his  persevering  efforts 
to  efface  the  divine  image  from  the 
human  mind,  and  to  fill  it  with  the 
despair  engendered  in  the  darkness 
of  his  own  disconsolate  soul.  Mr. 


* Who  look  upon  the  hills  with  tendemesB, 

And  moke  dear  friendships  with  the  streams  and  groves. 

Poevu  on  the  Naming  Placet,  vol.  ii.  289. 
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Wordsworth  ‘ sought  not  to  triumph 
in  the  tempest  of  Ac  passions,  but  in 
the  serenity  which  lies  above  them 
‘ and,  while  doing  justice  to  the  poetry 
of  greatness,  cast  a glory  round  the 
lowliest  conditions  of  humanity,  and 
traced  out  the  subtle  links  by 
which  they  are  connected  with  the 
highest.'* 

Leading  a life  of  blameless  purity 
and  simple  domestic  happiness,  and 
located  in  a country  of  matchless 
beauty,  but  not  unacquainted  with 
the  subliiner  features  of  Nature  as 
displayed  in  other  lands ; possessed 
of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
manifold  varieties  of  human  charac- 
ter, and  having  a clear  and  philoso- 
phic insight  into  the  deepest  recesses 
ofthesoul,  Mr.  Wordsworth  deliber- 
ately chose  as  a theme  best  adapted  to 
his  genius  the  grand  and  tranquil 
beauty  of  his  own  mountains  and  lakes, 
peopled  them  with  no  fantastic  beings, 
but  threw  around  the  primitive  inha- 
bitants of  a secluded  district  the  charm 
of  poetic  sentiment,  by  exhibiting 
without  exaggeration  the  humble 
virtues  of  wliich  he  was  the  daily 
witness,  and  presented  them  for  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  world 
in  the  firm  persuasion  that  he  should 
not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  indestruct- 
ible sympathies  of  the  human  heart. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  common  with 
other  minds  of  great  power  and  ori- 
ginality, had  gone  through  many 
phases  of  opinion  before  it  finally 
reposed,  with  all  the  confidence  of 
truth,  upon  those  sublime  convictions 
which  form  the  basis  of  his  philoso- 
phical, we  should  rather  say  of  his 
religious,  faith.  We  think  we  can  de- 
tect in  some  of  his  earliest  productions 
certain  visionary  and  obscure  ideas, 
which  imply  a somewhat  imperfect  re- 
cognition of  the  personality  of  the 
Deity ; a slight  tendency,  perhaps  un- 
consciously to  himself,  and  pardonable 
enough  in  a ])oet  labouring  with  the 
burden  of  thought,  to  a pantheistic 
view  of  creation.  We  select  as  an 
example  of  our  meaning  some  lines 
in  a poem  composed  on  revisiting  the 
banks  of  the  Wye  : — 

I have  felt 

A presence  which  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ; a sense  sublime 


Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  anil  in  Ihemindo/ man; 
A motion  and  a spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all 
thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  things. 

The  vague  conceptions  of  Lucretius 
are  here  reproduced,  or  seem  as  it 
were  transfused  into  the  soul  of  the 
modern  poet,  and  brought  out  in  all 
their  captivating  and  mystic  subli- 
mity. Mr.  Wordsworth,  however, 
soon  learned  to  look  on  Nature  with 
juster  views  of  the  relation  which  it 
bears  to  the  ^reat  Uncreated,  and  the 
office  which  It  is  designed  to  fill  in 
reference  to  the  mind  of  man.  His 
mind  became  thoroughly  and  habi- 
tually impressed  with  a sense  of  the 
personality  of  the  Godhead,  and  he 
regarded  the  glories  of  the  material 
universe  as  produced  with  a special 
aim  to  their  influence  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  Ilis  rational  creatures. 
This  great  truth  he  has  made  the  basis 
of  his  whole  poetical  system.  Every 
object,  every  sound,  every  change  in 
nature,  he  referred  to  this  its  liigh 
relation  to  the  imagination  and  ta- 
culties  of  man.  The  starry  firma- 
ment,— the  lowliest  flower  of  the 
field, — the  ocean,  whether  terrific  in 
tempest  or  reposing  in  calm, — the 
mountain  whether  shrouded  in 
storms  or  illumined  by  the  glories  of 
a summer  sunset, — the  driving  cloud, 
— the  transient  gleam, — the  wre.ith 
of  vapour  slowly  travelling  over  the 
mountain-slo|x;s,  — the  thunder  re- 
verberating through  the  valleys, — the 
roar  of  the  torrent, — the  murmur  of 
the  brooks, — the  splash  of  a leaping 
fish  in  the  still  and  lonely  tarn, — 
the  scream  of  the  eagle, — the  bleat  of 
a solitary  lamb, — tbehumof  a vagrant 
bee ; every  sublime,  every  gentle  im- 
pression, is  thus  charged  with  a mes- 
sage to  humanity  if  it  will  but  open 
its  senses  to  its  reception,  and  has  an 
important  purpose  to  fulfil  by  fur- 
nishing the  imagination  with  images 
of  grandeur  and  beauty,  inspiring  the 
soul  with  awe  or  soothing  it  into 
tranquillity,  and  affecting  and  purify- 
ing the  heart. 

The  poetry  of  Mr.  Wordsworth 
is  not  only  in  direct  contrast  to  the 


* Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd’i  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Copyright 
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gaudy  and  meretricious  ornament 
with  which  other  writers  have  too 
often  disfigured  their  works,  but  is 
not  less  opposed  to  the  scientific  and 
utilitarian  spirit  which,  predominant 
in  his  day,  appeared  to  him  likely 
to  inflict  a serious  injury  upon  the 
national  character.  Not  that  he  was 
insensible  to  the  material  advancement 
of  society,  nor  blind  to  the  advantages 
daily  conferred  upon  multitudes  oy 
the  practical  application  of  sound  po- 
litical economy,  and  by  the  modem 
triumphs  of  mechanical  skill.  He 
feared  a temporary  bondage  of  the 
mind  to  sordid  pursuits,  and  his 
poetry  is  a solemn  and  continued  pro- 
test against  the  predominance  of  an 
exclusively  mercantile  spirit,  and  an 
effort  to  redeem  his  country  from 
the  exclusive  dominion  of  those  pas- 
sions which  are  fixed  only  on  the 
extension  of  commerce  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth. 

His  anticipations  of  the  future 
progress  of  his  art  were  hopeful,  and 
he  had  a full  confidence  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  union  between  the 
highest  science  and  the  most  exalted 
poetry.  Nor  do  we  doubt  that  there 
will  emanate,  in  some  future  age, 
from  the  indestructible  greatness  of 
the  human  soul,  a grander  form  of 
poetical  excellence  than  any  that  has 
hitherto  been  attempted,  or  even 
conceived.  The  world  is,  in  the 
words  of,  we  think.  Bacon,  itself  a 
great  poem,  which  will  one  day  find 
Its  interpreter,  although  much  of  its 
rofound  and  solemn  meaning  has 
itherto  been  hidden  from  the  mind 
of  man. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  our 
idea  than  in  the  words  of  the  poet 
himself : — 

Poetry  is  the  first  and  last  of  all  know- 
ledge— it  is  as  immortal  as  the  heart  of 
man.  If  the  labours  of  men  of  science 
should  ever  create  any  material  revolu- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  in  our  condition, 
and  in  the  impressions  which  we  babitu-- 
ally  receive,  the  poet  will  sleep  then  no 
more  than  at  present ; he  will  be  ready 
to  follow  the  steps  of  the  man  of  science, 
not  only  in  those  general  indirect  efforts, 
but  he  will  be  at  his  side,  carrying  sen- 
sation into  the  midst  of  the  objects  of 
the  science  itself.  The  remotest  disco- 
veries of  the  chemist,  the  botanist,  or 
mineralogist,  will  be  as  proper  objects  of 
the  poet’s  art  as  any  upon  which  it  can 


be  employed,  if  the  time  should  ever 
come  when  these  things  shall  be  familiar 
to  us,  and  the  relations  under  which  they 
are  contemplated  by  the  followers  of 
these  respective  sciences,  shall  be  mani- 
festly and  palpably  material  to  us  as  en- 
joying and  suffering  beings.  If  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  what  is  now 
called  science,  thus  familiarized  to  man, 
shall  be  ready  to  put  on,  as  it  were,  a 
form  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  poet  will 
lend  his  divine  spirit  to  aid  the  trans- 
figuration, and  will  welcome  the  being 
thus  produced  as  a dear  and  genuine  in- 
mate of  the  household  of  man.* 

We  beg  to  offer  a few  remarks 
upon  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  prose  writ- 
ings. They  are  not  numerous ; and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  well-known 
prefaces  to  his  minor  poems,  they  are 
little  known.  A paper  or  two  in 
Coleridge’s  Friend,  and  a political 
tract  occasioned  by  the  convention 
of  Cintra,  form  important  and  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  prose  lite- 
rature of  the  country.  We  would 
especially  call  attention  to  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  the  third  volume  of 
the  Friend,  as  containing  a very  beau- 
tiful developcmcnt  of  Mr.  IVords- 
worth’s  opinions  on  the  moral  worth 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  his  destiny  to  live. 
The  political  tract  is  very  scarce ; but 
we  may  safely  affirm,  that  it  contains 
some  of  the  finest  writing  in  the 
English  language.  Many  of  its  pas- 
sages can  be  paralleled  only  by 
the  majestic  periods  of  Milton's 
prose,  or  perhaps  by  the  vehement 
and  impassioned  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes. Its  tone  is  one  of  sus- 
tained elevation,  and  in  sententious 
moral  and  political  wisdom  it  will 
hear  a comparison  with  the  greatest 
productions  of  Burke.  We  tnist  that 
this  pamphlet  will  be  republished. 
A collection  and  separate  publication 
of  all  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  prose  writ- 
ings would  form  a valuable  addition 
to  English  literature. 

Mr.  Wordsworth's  conversation 
was  eminently  rich,  various,  and  in- 
structive. Attached  to  his  mountain 
home,  and  loving  solitude  as  the 
nurse  of  his  genius,  he  was  no  re- 
cluse, but  keenly  enjoyed  the  plea- 
sures of  social  intercourse.  He  had 
seen  much  of  the  world,  and  lived 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  charae- 
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ten  of  bis  day.  His  reading  was  ex- 
tensive, but  select ; indeed,  nis  mind 
could  assimilate  only  tbe  greater  pro- 
ductions of  intellect.  To  criticism 
be  was  habitually  indifferent ; and 
when  solicited  for  bis  opinions,  he 
was  generally  as  reserved  in  bis 
praise  as  he  was  gentle  in  his  cen- 
sures. For  some  of  his  contempora- 
ries he  avowed  the  highest  respect ; 
but  Coleridge  was  the  object  of  his 
deepest  affection  as  a friend,  and  of 
his  veneration  as  a philosopher.  Of 
the  men  who  acted  important  parts 
in  the  political  drama  of  the  last 
century,  the  homage  of  his  highest 
admiration  was  given  to  Uurke, 
who,  after  Shakespeare  and  Hacon, 
he  thought  the  greatest  being  that 
Nature  nad  ever  created  in  the  hu- 
man form. 

The  last  few  years  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's life  were  saddened  by  af- 
fliction. They  who  were  admitted 
to  the  privilege  of  occasional  in- 
tercourse with  the  illustrious  poet 
in  his  later  days,  will  long  dwell 
with  deep  and  affectionate  interest 
upon  his  earnest  conversation  while 
he  wandered  through  the  shaded 
walks  of  the  grounds  which  he  loved 
so  well,  and  ever  and  anon  paused 
to  look  down  upon  the  gleaming  lake 
as  its  silver  radiance  was  reflected 
through  the  trees  which  cmlmsomed 
his  mountain  home.  Long  will  the 
accents  of  that  ‘old  man  eloquent' 
linger  in  their  recollection,  and  their 
minds  retain  the  impression  of  that 
pensive  and  benevolent  countenance. 
The  generation  of  those  who  have 
gazed  upon  his  features  will  pass 
away  and  be  forgotten.  The  marble. 


[August, 

like  the  features  which  it  enshrines, 
will  crumble  into  dust.  Ut  tmlhu  ho- 
minum  ita  simulacra  mdtus  imbeciUa  ac 
mortalia  sunt,  forma  mentis  tttema ; 
the  attributes  of  his  mighty  intel- 
lect are  stamped  for  ever  upon  his 
works  which  will  be  transmitted  to 
future  ages  as  a portion  of  their  most 
precious  inheritance. 

We  shall  not  presume  to  fix  tbe 
place  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  will 
finally  occupy  in  the  literature  of 
his  country.  The  productions  of 
the  highest  genius  have  undoubt- 
edly descended  to  us  in  a form  of 
greater  unity  and  condensation  than 
the  diversified  results  of  sixty  years 
of  intellectual  activity,  but  we  con- 
fidently believe  that  a large  por- 
tion of  his  writings  is  destined  to 
attain  immortality.  ‘For  these  abili- 
ties,’ in  the  language  of  Milton,  ‘are 
the  inspired  gift  of  God,  rarely  be- 
stowed, but  yet  to  some  (though 
most  abuse)  in  every  nation ; and 
are  of  power,  beside  the  office  of  a 
pulpit,  to  inbreed  and  cherish  in  a 
great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
public  civility,  to  allay  the  perturb- 
ations of  the  mind,  and  set  tlic  affec- 
tions in  right  tune;  to  celebrate  in 
glorious  and  lofty  hymns  the  throne 
and  equipage  of  God's  almightiness, 
and  what  lie  works,  and  what  He 
suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  pro- 
vidence in  His  Church  ; to  sing  vic- 
torious agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints, 
the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  and 
pious  nations  ; to  deplore  the  general 
relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from 
justice,  and  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  true  worship  of  God.'* 
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Man,  the  pomp  and  pride  of  earth 
Were  not  merely  spred  for  thee ; 
Nature  bid  some  part  have  birth 
For  her  own  delight  and  glee. 

Therefore  sings  the  nightingale. 
While  thou  sleepest,  in  the  night : 
Flowers,  tbe  fairest  ones,  unveil 
All  their  beauty  ere  daylight. 


. And  the  loveliest  butterfly 

Soars,  untracked  by  eye  of  thine; 
Pearls  in  Ocean's  bosom  lie. 

Hidden  jewels  in  tbe  mine. 

Richly,  child,  thine  eye  and  ear 
Have  been  furnished— be  content 
That  thy  mother  too  appear 
AVith  her  share  of  ornament. 

R.  C.  T. 
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H.4YTIANS  ! twenty-six  years  of  re- 
Tolations  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  thirteen  of  the  independ- 
ence so  gloriously  accjuired,  have  effected 
wonders  I No,  we  are  no  longer  the 
same  men  ! What  prodigious  changes 
have  been  effected  in  everything  that  sur- 
rounds us  ! Formerly  the  dejected  coun- 
tenance— the  look  fixed  upon  the  ground 
— assimilated  to  the  brutes — and  op- 
pressed under  the  scourge  of  the  tor- 
mentor, we  nevertheless  existed,  though 
extinct  as  to  the  world.  We  had  facul- 
ties, yet  these  faculties  were  annihilated 
under  the  bond  of  servitude  and  igno- 
rance ! The  cry  of  liberty  made  itself 
heard,  and  suddenly  we  broke  our  irons 
into  pieces.  With  a countenance  erect, 
and  the  look  fixed  upon  heaven,  we  could 
contemplate  the  works  of  divine  munifi- 
cence ! Restored  to  the  dignity  of  man, 
and  to  society,  we  acquired  a new  exist- 
ence ; our  faculties  developed  themselves ; 
a career  of  happiness  and  glory  unfolds 
itself  before  us  ! Mighty  God  ! supreme 
arbiter  of  the  universe,  thanksgiving  be 
ever  rendered  unto  Thee!  Accept  the 
solemn  vows  and  adoration  we  offer  up 
to  Thee  ! Virtuous  philanthropists  ! 
fiiends  of  humanity ! contemplate  the 
work  of  your  hands,  the  fruit  of  your 
labour  and  your  toils ; still  redouble,  if 
it  be  possible,  your  seal  and  ardour  to 
establish  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race  ! The  Haydns  will  justify  your 
generous  efforts  by  their  deeds  and  me- 
morable examples ! 

Henccfortli  tlie  calumniators  of  the 
human  species  will  have  to  argue  by  so- 
phisms, and  by  cases  of  exception  ; in- 
stead of  replying  to  them,  we  will  make 
rapid  strides  towards  civiliration.  Let 
them  dispute,  if  they  )ilease,  the  exist- 
ence of  our  intcUectud  faculties,  our  little 
or  no  aptness  for  the  arts  and  sciences, 
whilst  we  reply  to  them  by  irresistible 
arguments,  and  |)rove  to  the  impious,  by 
facts  and  by  examples,  that  the  blacks, 
like  the  whites,  are  men,  and  like  them 
are  the  works  of  a Divine  Omnipotence  ! 

Such  was  the  language  of  Henry 
Cbristophc,  liberator,  president,  and 
then  king  of  Ilayti,  in  a proclama- 
tion to  his  subjects,  dated  from  the 
royal  palace  of  Sans-Souci,  on  the 
1st  January,  1816.  How  signally 
these  sanguine  predictions  of  the 
future  prosperity  of  his  country  have 
failed,  the  present  condition  of  Hayti 
affords,  alas,  too  painful  evidence! 
Yet  if  we  reflect  for  a moment  on 
the  past  history  of  St.  Domingo,  we 
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cannot  deem  the  prophecy  to  have 
been  as  chimerical  as  it  has  proved ; 
since,  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  her 
own  children,  Hayti  had,  at  that  mo- 
ment, become  enfranchised  from  the 
yoke  of  the  most  powerful  and  war- 
like ofEuropean  nations  ! The  eagle 
of  France  had  fled  before  the  car- 
rion crow  of  the  West  Indies;  the 
troops  of  Buonaparte  had  been  de- 
feated by  undisciplined  negroes ; and 
from  a mass  of  internal  anarchy 
and  misrule,  the  bravery,  genius, 
and  political  sagacity  of  a tptonilam 
slave,  had  raised  the  fabric  of  a 
sound  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

Thus,  in  1816,  the  good  order, 
welfare,  and  independence  of  St. 
Domingo,  were  mainly  attributable 
to  self^iberated  negroes  and  their 
black  monarch  ; while,  in  1850,  the 
only  hope  of  retaining  any  symptom 
of  civilization  rests  in  the  coloured 
portion  of  its  inhabitants.  In  other 
words,  the  Dominican  llepublic,  con- 
taining principally  a mulatto  (or 
half-caste)  race,  is  daily  advancing 
in  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, while  the  negro  population 
of  the  empire  of  Ilayti  is  as  rapidly 
sinking  into  a state  of  utter,  and, 
apparently,  hopeless  barbarism. 

We  have  entered  upon  this 
subject  with  a view  of  giving  our 
readers  a slight  sketch  of  events  that 
have  recently  occurred  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, as  affecting  the  interests  of 
civilization ; and  jxiinting  out  the 
obvious  necessity  of  fostering  bj'  all 
legitimate  measures  the  tendency  to 
commercial  enterprize  that  exists 
among  the  Dominicans,  and  of  sup- 
pressing the  savage  and  predatory 
disposition  of  their  Haytian  neigh- 
bours, who,  by  the  annexation  of  the 
Kepublic  to  their  mock  empire, 
would  destroy  the  last  chance  of  the 
fulfilment  of  Christophe’s  prophecy. 

The  first  deputation  from  the  Do- 
minican republic  came  to  London 
in  1848  ; and,  at  their  earnest  re- 
quest, an  accreilited  agent  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Government 
to  protect  our  commerce  at  St.  Do- 
mingo ; and  Sir  Ilobert  Schom- 
burgk  being  named  to  this  office, 
went  out  as  consul  in  the  autumn  of 
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the  wune  year.  The  Foreign  Office  even  800  men  on  whom  he  could 

could  not  have  made  a happier  se-  depend ; with  w hich  small  force,  how- 

lection.  Comliincd  with  high  talents  ever,  after  some  days'  skirmishing, 

of  a literary  and  scientific  order.  Sir  he  attacked,  and  so  completely  rout- 

Robcrt  Schomburgk  possesses  great  cd  the  llaytians,  that  tlieir  General 

energy  and  decision,  a quick  appre-  Soulouquc  narrowly  escaped  being 

ciation  of  character,  and,  moreover,  taken  prisoner,  and  retired  with  hia 

no  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  negro  horde  of  barbarians  into  tlieir  own 

and  coloured  races,  acquired  during  territories,  burning  the  town  of 

several  protracted  residences  in  the  Azua,  and  committing  every  species 

' West  Indies.  His  mission  to  St.  of  devastation  and  cruelty  on  their 

Domingo  is,  therefore,  as  might  have  route. 

been  anticipated,  attended  with  the  The  war  being  thus  ended,  San- 
best  results ; and  the  present  inter-  tana,  at  the  head  of  hia  victorious 

nal  tranquillity  of  the  republic  may  army,  was  in  a position  to  gratify 

fairly  be  attributed,  in  no  small  lioth  his  revenge  and  ambition,  by 

degree,  to  his  mediation,  and  the  deposing  his  rival  •Jinicnes,  and  seiz- 

firniness  he  displayed  in  the  midst  ing  the  reins  of  government.  The 

of  difficulties  and  dangers  that  threat-  armed  flotilla  lielonging  to  the  Do- 

cned  its  ver)'  existence.  minican  republic  declared  in  his 

When  the  Dominicans  threw  off  favour ; and  by  a simultaneous  rapid 

the  llaytian  yoke,  and  succeeded  in  movement  he  invested  the  city  of 

establishing  a separate  and  inde-  Santo  Domingo  by  land,  while  the 

jicndent  State,  they  elected  as  first  flotilla  lilockaded  the  port.  A con- 

president  of  their  infant  republic,  siderable  number  of  the  inhabitants, 

Pedro  Santana,  who,  from  his  dis-  who  were  his  partisans,  attempted 

tinguished  services  in  the  llaytian  unsuccessfully  a diversion  in  his  fa- 

war,  had  fully  earned  this  mark  of  vour  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 

their  confidence.  Intrigues,  how-  and  were  compelled  to  fly  for  protec- 

cver,  compelled  him  to  resign  office  tion  to  the  houses  of  the  foreign  con- 

in  1848;  and  at  the  time  of  Sir  suls ; thus  producing  an  altercation 

Robert  Schoniburgk’s  arrival.  Gene-  between  them  and  the  president,  who 

ral  Jimencs,  formerly  minister  of  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  fiigi- 

war  nnder  Santana,  had  replaced  his  tives,  and  threatened  violent  mea- 

master  at  the  head  of  the  Govern-  sures  in  case  of  refusal, 

ment.  Shortly  afterwards,  Soulou-  The  consular  agents,  of  course, 
que,  now  emperor,  but  at  that  period  declined  giving  up  their  uninvited 

President  of  Ila3'ti,  again  declared  guests,  of  whom  there  were  sixty- 

war  against  the  Dominicans,  actu-  seven  in  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk's 

ated  by  an  ambitious  desire  of  bring-  house  alone,  and  prepared  to  defend 

ing  the  whole  island  under  his  own  theui.selves  in  case  of  attack  ; but  the 

rule.  Success  at  first  attended  the  well-timed  arrival  of  an  Kngliah 

Haitian  arms.  'I'reason  was  rile  brig-of-war  in  the  harbour  enabled 

among  the  Dominican  generals ; and  our  consul  to  command  the  respect 

the  President  Jimenes  showed  signal  due  to  his  position,  and  also  to  inter- 
incapacity for  his  office  in  the  hour  pose  on  liehalf  of  the  agent  of  the 

of  danger.  The  people  clamoured  United  States,  whom  the  president 

loudly  for  Santana  to  lie  placed  at  had  threatened  to  arrest.  Thestrict- 

the  head  of  the  army,  but  jealousy  ness  of  the  blockade  had  rendered 

and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  pre-  the  involuntary  duties  of  hospitality 

sident  dela^-ed  this  appointment ; till  somewhat  onerous  on  the  consuls,  as 

at  last,  when  Azua,  a town  always  the  increase  of  the  p«ipulation  of 

considered  as  the  key  of  Santo  Do-  Santo  Domingo  by  the  influx  of  re- 

mingo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  fugees  during  the  llaytian  invasion 

Haytians,  Jimenes  was  compelled  to  had  caused  great  scarcity  of  food  ; 

yield  to  public  opinion,  and  Santana  all  the  fresh  provisions  were  long 

was  declared  commander-in-chief  of  since  consumed,  and  the  horrors  of 

the  Dominican  forces.  Santana  had  famine  appeared  imminent,  w hen,  on 

no  easy  game  to  play,  fur  he  found  the  strong  rci>resentations  of  Sir  R. 

the  soldiers  demoralized  and  dis-  Schomburgk,  who  fortunately  )>os- 

beartened,  and  it  required  all  his  ses.sed  considerable  influence  with  the 

reputation  and  tried  valour  to  rally  president,  bis  mediation,  with  that  of 
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the  French  consul  and  the  agent  of 
the  United  States,  which  had  been 
before  offered  and  refused  by  the 
belligerent  parties,  was  now  accepted, 
and  after  several  stormy  interviews, 
Jimenes,  finding  further  opposition 
hopeless,  agreed  to  resign  the  office 
of  president,  and  embarked  with  his 
followers  on  board  the  English  man- 
of-war,  which  conveyed  him  to  Cu- 
ra<;oa,  while  Santana  took  quiet  pos- 
session of  Santo  Domingo.  According 
to  the  Dominican  laws  a president 
cannot  be  re-elected  until  the  ex- 
piration of  four  years  from  the  time 
of  his  last  holding  office ; General 
Santana  was  therefore  ineligible  for 
this  post,  and  Signor  Biiez  was  no- 
minally placerl  at  the  head  of  the 
republic.  Baez  is  a fair  mulatto, 
who  came  to  England  with  the  de- 
putation in  1848  : he  is  well  edu- 
cated, gentlemanly,  and  mild  in  his 
demeanour,  and  altogether  a good 
specimen  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
enlightened  portion  of  the  Dominican 
community.  At  present,  however, 
be  is  but  a puppet  in  the  hands  of 
Santana,  who  possesses  that  genius 
for  command,  that  great  personal 
valour  and  indomitable  will,  which 
so  invariably  excite  the  veneration 
and  obedience  of  a semi-civilizexl 
people.  The  general  shortly  after- 
wards conceived  the  project  of  re- 
venging past  injuries  on  the  Haytians 
by  harassing  and  endeavouring  to 
destroy  their  coasting  trade,  and  an 
armed  flotilla  was  des|>atcbed  for  this 
purjiose.  The  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  unfortunately  entrusted 
to  a French  adventurer  called  Fa- 
galde,  who  committed  atrocities  al- 
most too  horrible  to  be  credited. 
Whole  villages  on  the  Haytian  coast 
were  plundered  and  set  on  fire,  and 
the  crews  of  captured  vessels  were 
butchered  without  regard  to  age  or 
•ex.  When  informed  of  these  cruel- 
ties, Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  imme- 
diately remonstrated  with  the  Do- 
minican Government,  who  not  only 
indignantly  disavowed  all  connivance 
at  the  acta  of  Fagalde,  but  recalled 
and  dismissed  him  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  republic.  And  in  justice 
to  the  Dominicans  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, that  both  officers  and  com- 
mon sailors  had  most  strongly  and 
urgently  petitioned  the  president 
to  supersede  Fagalde  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  flotilla,  and  had  even 


declared  their  determination  of  no 
longer  sailing  under  his  flag. 

The  fate  of  this  man  was  singu- 
larly retributive.  When  deprived 
of  his  command  he  resided  in  Santo 
Domingo,  and  led  a most  profligate 
life.  Daring  the  last  Sunday  of  his 
intended  stay  in  the  city  he  had  in- 
dulged in  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
carnival,  which  was  at  its  height, 
and  in  the  evening,  half-mad  with 
intoxication,  went  to  vbit  one  of  his 
many  mistresses : he  mistook  the 
house,  and  endeavoured  to  force  an 
entrance  into  one  belonging  to  a ser- 
geant, a black  man,  who  became  in- 
furiated, and  rushed  out  with  a cut- 
lass in  his  hand  and  inflicted  twenty- 
six  wounds  before  the  unarmed 
wretch  fell,  and  was  left  for  dead. 
However,  he  rallied  sufficiently  to 
identify’  his  murderer,  who  was  tried 
by  court-martial,  and  shot  an  hour 
before  his  victim  (who  died  raving 
mad  from  the  gashes  in  his  head) 
was  carried  with  military  pomp  to 
his  grave.  Although  invited,  no 
person  belonging  to  the  British  con- 
sulate attended  the  funeral.  To  add 
to  the  horror  of  the  affair,  the  ad- 
vocate appointed  to  defend  the  assas- 
sin died  suddenly  on  the  day  of  the 
trial. 

Meanwhile,  Soulouqiie,  after  his 
disastrous  campaign  and  defeat  by 
Santana,  had  eniployed  his  energies 
in  reorganizing  his  army,  and  conso- 
lidating his  power  at  home;  and 
succeeded  so  completely  in  gaining 
the  confidence  and  afl'cetion  of  his 
savage  subjects,  as  to  induce  them  to 
abolish  the  Republican  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  give  him  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Hayti.  And  the  last 
reports  from  thence  announce  the 
levying  of  a large  army  of  40,000 
men  by  the  Emperor  Faustus  Sou- 
louque,  who  has  sworn  by  * Warren’s 
blacking’  to  bring  the  Dominicans 
under  his  subjection.  The  republic 
is  not  idle,  Santana  is  making  every 
preparation  for  the  coining  storm. 
While  there  is  yet  time  we  would 
ask.  Might  not  European  inter- 
vention be  well  and  advisedly  em- 
ployed in  anticipating  these  contem- 
plated scenes  of  barbarous  butchery 
and  pillage?  which,  if  permitted, 
must  destroy  the  reviving  seeds  of 
commerce  and  civilization,  and  con- 
demn one  of  the  fairest  of  the  West 
Indian  islands  to  be  a mere  lair  for 
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savsges  but  little  removed  in  habits 
from  their  African  brethren,  whose 
ferocity  in  war  they  fully  equal. 

Dunng  the  blockade  of  Snt. 
Domingo,  a slight  insult  was  offered 
to  an  English  merchant  - vessel  by 
some  of  the  blockading  squadron. 
Whereupon  Sir  Robert  Schoraburgk 
demanded  an  apology,  to  enforce 
which  the  English  bng-of-war,  the 
Hound,  then  in  port,  put  to  sea,  and 
in  a few  hours  (like  the  Irish  soldier) 
nirromuUd  the  Dominican  flotilla, 
consisting  of  a corvette,  brigantine, 
and  three  schooners,  the  admiral  of 
which  made  a prompt  and  humble 
amende  for  the  want  of  proper  re- 
spect that  had  been  shown  to  the 
British  flag.  We  tell  this  to  make 
it  evident  that,  in  earnestly  suggest- 
ing the  propriety  of  some  interven- 
tion, to  obviate  a universal  state  of 
anarchy  aud  bloodshed  in  Snt. 
Domingo,  we  by  no  means  are  desi- 
rous of  entailing  any  expensive  de- 
monstration on  this  country  to  carry 
our  views  into  eflcct.  The  fleet  re- 
quired to  overawe  the  empire  of 
Hayti,  and  bully  the  Dominican 
republic  into  keeping  the  peace, 
would  call  down  on  us  the  anatnemas 


of  neither  Hume  nor  Hutt.  The 
much-quoted  Commodore  Hotham 
might  still  be  spared  to  give  the 
‘convincing  evidence  of  that  most 
distinguished  officer,’  alike  conclusive 
of  the  arguments  of  both  blockaders 
and  antiblockaders ; and  Sir  William 
Parker  continue  to  seek  laurels  amid 
the  myrtles  of  Greece.  H.  M.  S. 
Hound,  or  some  other  craft  of  similar 
rating,  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure 

gicification  and  protect  commerce. 

ut  any  political  interference  in  Snt. 
Domingo  must  be  the  joint  good- 
work  of  the  French  and  English 
Governments.  Already  have  the 
agents  of  these  two  powers  properly 
refused  overtures  from  the  Domin- 
ican republic,  who  were  most  anxi- 
ous to  place  themselves  under  the 
rotcction  of  cither  of  these  powerful 

ags- 

To  France  and  England  it  would 
be  a consideration,  not  of  profit  or 
any  immediate  self-aggrandisement  to 
be  derived  from  such  a step,  but  of 
promoting  the  principles  of  peace 
and  humanity  in  an  unhappy,  but 
still  interesting  country,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a gun  - boat  from  each 
nation. 


TOUCHING  FLY-FISHING. 
UT  Moao.ex  rattleb. 


Decidedly  there  is  not,  and 
never  was  in  the  world,  any  such 
sport  as  English  fox-hunting.  It  is 
the  noblest,  the  most  exhilarating, 
the  must  manly,  and,  in  a fair  way, 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  sports — 
that  is,  dangerous  within  those  limits 
which  admit  of  the  most  intense 
self  - gratulation  and  pleasure  at 
avoidance  and  escape,  when  life  and 
limb  arc  risked  on  the  insurance  of 
skill  and  courage,  and  truth  of  heart 
aud  nerve,  and  eye  and  hand  — and 
you  feel  that,  though  there  be  peril, 
you  arc  still  master  of  it,  and  domi- 
neer over  it  as  though  it  were  mere 
play.  IVe  have  experienced  the 
same  sensation  in  a calmer  but 
deeper  form,  when  alone  aud  swim- 
ming far  from  land  amongst  the 
billows  of  the  Atlantic.  There  you 
arc — naked  as  when  you  came  into 
the  world  — a comparative  atom 


amidst  the  terrific  immensity  and 
primal  grandeur  of  the  scene  around 
you — ocean,  the  cradle  and  the  grave 
of  all  things ; the  heavens,  the  first- 
born of  creation  — helpless,  if  it 
were  not  for  intellect  and  courage, 
as  the  weed  torn  from  the  rock,  and 
liable  to  be  in  like  manner  tossed 
about,  the  scornful  sport  of  winds 
and  waves,  and  yet  conscious  of 
safety  in  your  own  proud  sclf-re- 
posing  unity.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
dread,  and  at  the  same  time  loftiest, 
sensations  of  which  human  nature  is 
capable.  Curious  and  well  - nigh 
appalling  it  is  at  one  moment  to 
gaze  upwards  from  the  trough  of  the 
sea  and  observe  the  stars  in  the  fir- 
mament, though  you  are  aware  that 
far  above  you  on  cither  side  of  the 
watery  barrier  the  sun  is  shining  in 
full  splendour;  and  in  the  next 
moment,  as  you  perceive  the  haughty 
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crest  of  foam  on  the  giant  billow 
before  yon  about  to  crackle  and 
burst,  to  be  ready  to  strike  out,  lest 
worse  befall  you,  and  scale  it  with 
bold  breast — or  else  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  its  gleaming  bulk,  by 
diving  through  a network  of  co- 
loured light  into  the  silence  and 
gloom  of  the  chasm  at  the  other 
side  of  the  rolling  mountain.  This 
is  a cognate  sensation,  however  dif- 
ferent the  scene  and  circumstances  ; 
but  let  us  return  to  the  chase,  re- 
ferring those  passing  observations  to 
psychologists,  and  addressing  our- 
selves now  for  the  confirmation  of 
our  opinions  and  statements  to  the 
experience  of  fox-hunters.  Well, 
then ! 

Lion- hunting,  tiger-hunting,  boar- 
hunting, wolf-hunting,  otter -hunt- 
ing, ay,  even  stag-hunting,  and  all 
other  hunting,  however  terrible  the 
name  of  the  animal  pursued  or  cir- 
cumvented may  be,  and  however 
grand  the  closing  scene,  either  in  the 
stem  reality  or  upon  the  pictured 
canvass  of  a Schneiders  or  a Land- 
seer, is  sheer  humbug  and  grown-up 
children's  play  in  comparison  with  a 
genuine  English  fox-hunt  over  a 
good  stiff  open  country.  A twenty 
minutes'  burst  at  a fox-chase  is  at 
once  the  most  intense  and  longest 
excitement  of  which  human  nature 
is  capable.  There  is  no  dodging  or 
ducking,  or  shifting  or  shallying,  or 
shrinking,  or  skulking  or  craning. 
Stop  an  instant  for  any  of  these 
manceuvres,  and  the  whole  chase 
will  have  vanished  from  before  you, 
as  though  it  were  a vision  of  Gram- 
merye.  All  is  fair,  straightforward 
work : even  Reynard  himself  has  no 
leisure  to  employ  any  one  of  his 
thousand  stratagems ; for  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  noblest  animals  in 
creation  — the  perfect  sacrifices  to 
the  Ve-Jove,  and  to  thee,  O Gradive 
Pater ! — the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the 
man,  all  bred  to  the  turning  of  a 
hair.  Xo  moment,  moreover,  of  ex- 
hilarating and  healthful  enjoyment 
is  lost  in  fox-hunting.  'There  is 
great  delight  in  rattling  through  the 
keen,  embracing  air,  to  cover,  on 
your  oirn  priceless  hack  — fleet  as 
friendship,  but  safe  as  a church — 
who  makes  you  feel  a solicitous  pull 
every  yard  of  the  way  to  get  on  and 
on,  while  your  seat  on  his  back  is 
at  easy  as  it  would  be  in  that  * old 


arm  chair'  which  Eliza  Cook,  or 
Elibu  Burritt,  or  Alexis  Soycr,  or 
some  other  domestic  poet,  has  ren- 
dered sempiternal,  as  poor  old  Cicero 
fancieil  he  had  done  with  respect  to 
the  Marian  oak,  which  it  was  de- 
clared 

Canesceret  saclis  innumerabilibus. 
High  - wrought  expectation,  and  a 
tbrillingflutterofanxicty,cnlivenyou 
while  your  merry  men  are  drawing 
the  cover.  And  then  hurrah  ! hark 
away ! away  ! And  lastly,  there  is 
a holy  calm  as  you  wend  your  way 
to  your  home  slowly,  with  the  reins 
loose  on  the  neck  of  your  long- 
strided  hunter,  whilst  you  yourself 
are  under  the  easy  influence  of  a 
gentle  spirit  tamed,  though  yet  ting- 
ling from  the  fulness  of  satisfaction, 
llluch  pleasure  is  there,  too,  in 
English  shooting,  whether  on  the 
mountain  or  in  the  turnip -field; 
where  again  all  is  fair,  and  the 
shooting  is  for  sport,  and  not  for  the 
pot,  as  in  all  foreign  countries. 
Charming  is  the  exercise;  genial  the 
excitement  in  the  familiar  converse 
with  the  varying  features  of  the 
landscape ; exquisite  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  your  beautiful  dogs  well  at 
work,  and  displaying  their  m-arvcl- 
lous  discipline,  instinct,  and  sagacity. 
Coursing,  moreover,  has  its  own 
charms  and  graces.  The  sym- 
metrical forms  and  motions  of  the 
animals  engaged  in  it,  and  the  fierce 
struggle  of  the  run  while  it  lasts,  are 
glorious  to  behold.  Rut  in  compa- 
rison with  the  others  it  is  poor  play. 
Wc  do  not  go  the  whole  length  with 
the  poet  who  exclaims, — 

I.et  the  dull  courser  take  his  sport ; 

May  I be  hanged  if  I see  what’s  in  it ! 
Whoop  ! dead ! dead  1 Ay  ! that's  your 
sort. 

Dull  for  an  hour  and  merry  for  a minute  1 

We  certainly,  however,  do  look 
upon  the  sport  as  of  an  order  and 
character  not  sufficent  to  requite  a 
man  for  the  trouble  and  cx|iense  to 
which  it  will  put  him.  'The  ex- 
pense ! Ay,  that's  the  rub ! In 
fact  two  great  disadvantages  attend 
each  and  all  of  these  field  sports. 
For  their  enjoyment  you  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  continuous  labour 
and  personal  services  of  a number  of 
others— grooms,  stable-boys,  earth- 
stoppers,  whippers  - in,  huntsmen, 
gamekeepers,  attendants,  dog  - boys, 
watchers,  and  so  forth,  which  arc 
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tbingg  of  great  cost,  and  which  must 
be  paid  for  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
that  largely,  by  whoever  may  par- 
take of  the  pastime.  The  means 
and  appliances  proper  to  a man's 

Serson  arc  also  very  costly — horses, 
ogs,  gnns,  and  all  thereto  pertain- 
ing, with  their  necessary  establish- 
ments— so  that  these  sports  are  ex- 
clusively for  the  rich,  or  the  com- 
paratively rich.  They  are  entirely 
out  of  the  reach  of  men  of  moderate 
means;  unless  it  be  for  an  odd  mount, 
or  a day's  shooting,  or  the  like,  from 
a friend.  Accordingly  they  must  be 
left,  in  obedience  to  the  old  paro- 
chial division  of  physical  pleasures, 
to  the  rector;  while  the  curate,  and 
all  other  sportsmen  poor  in  pocket 
as  he,  must  be  content  with  the 
cheaper  gratifications,  the  most 
healthful  and  recreative  of  which  is 
fishing.  We  mean  fly-fishing : for 
all  other  fishing  we  look  upon  either 
as  a labour — a business,  even  when, 
as  in  deep-sea  fishing,  an  exciting 
one — an  unrequiting  toil,  except  for 
the  gridiron  or  the  stewpan — or  a 
dullard's  dozy  pastime — or  anything, 
gentle  piscator,  you  will,  rather  than 
a pure  sport.  But  angling,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  a pure  sport,  and 
accessible  to  the  enjoyment  of  pretty 
nearly  all  classes  of  the  community 
rich  and  poor,  c.xcepting  only  those 
who  have  no  leisure  to  bestow  on 
anything  saving  downright  rest  after 
Ph  ysical  labour,  and  who  would  re- 
gard botlily  exercise  as  anything  but 
an  amusement. 

It  would  be  very'  bard,  for  exam- 
ple, to  indoctrinate  a penny  postman 
with  an  enthusiasm  fur  ny-fishing. 
Yet  as  poor  a man,  whose  occupation 
was  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  sedentary — Sl'Flca  the  cobbler, 
or  M‘Puce  the  tailor — might  not  only 
be  an  ardent  lover,  but  a proficient 
in  that  exercise  of  the  ‘gentle  craft,’ 
which  his  limited  means  deny  him 
not  upon  occasion.  Goalittleliigher 
in  the  social  scale,  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  individual  who  has  the 
fiincy  who  may  not  contrive  to  have 
some  share  of  amusement  as  an  an- 
gler. The  outfit  for  the  sportsman, 
unlike  that  necessary  in  the  grander 
pursuits,  is  very  trifling,  and  may  be 
made  even  less  by  the  industry  and 
ingenuity  of  the  poorer  votary  : the 
wear  and  tear  of  materials,  and  the 
keeping  up  of  tackle  and  so  forth,  is 
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not  worth  mentioning.  A fishing- 
rod  eats  no  oats,  and  consumes  no 
powder.  The  fisherman,  moreover, 
is  not  dependent  for  his  sport  upon 
the  costly  services  of  a multitude  of 
men  and  a number  of  trained  ani- 
mals. No,  he  is  quite  independent 
of  any  extraneous  assistance  the 
whilst  be  takes  his  sport, — excepting, 
at  his  option,  from  the  services  of  a 
guide  when  he  proceeds  to  a strange 
place.  A fishing-rod  is  no  more  of  a 
cunibrance  to  the  pedestrian  tourist 
than  a walking-stick.  In  fact,  it  is 
more  of  a companion,  and  bespeaks 
good-will  towards  the  bearer  rather 
than  otherwise,  as  showing  that  he 
has  an  innocent  object  in  view,  the 
indulgence  of  which  lew  even  of  the 
most  nip^jardly  owners  of  piscaries 
would  begrudge  him, — unlike  in  this 
respect  to  the  gun,  which  sets  the 
wholedistrict  in  commotion,  and  forth- 
with conjures  up  visions  of  game  cer- 
tificates, and  trespass,  and  |x>aching, 
et  alia  enormia,  as  the  lawyers  have 
it.  A fishing-rod,  on  the  contrary, 
as  you  bear  it  in  your  hand  before 
use,  is  a sort  of  locomotive  calumet 
of  peace  in  strange  places.  * Behold, 
I am  a man  of  calm  temperament,  of 
gentle  mood,  and  of  quiet  contem- 
plative pursuits!’  And  when  you 
do  ply  your  craft,  even  in  the  chariest 
of  Nature’s  retired  scenes,  you  are 
the  least  rude  of  all  possible  in- 
truders— the  most  reverent  of  the 
genius  of  the  place ; you  do  not 
ruffle,  no  more  than  the  brook  that 
murmurs  by,  the  repose  of  the  very 
echoes. 

‘ Oh,  but,’  qnoth  burly  Wisdom 
and  shabby  Utilitarianism,  ‘ fishing 
is  a solitary  vice, — a cruel,  finical, 
coxcombical  pastime !’  Uoctor.lobn- 
son,  who  knew  nothing  of  any  sport 
except  eating,  drinking,  and  talking, 
declared  angling  to  be  a silly  pursuit, 
practised  with  a fool  at  one  end  of  a 
rod  and  line  and  a worm  at  the  other; 
and  numbers  of  people  adopt  to  this 
day  this  snobbish  piece  of  flippant 
arrogance  and  ignorance  as  an  ora- 
cular saying.  They  associate  angling 
with  some  drowsy  dullard  in  a punt, 
moored  ‘ like  a fat  weed  near  l.«tbe 
wharf,'  a case  of  sandwiches  and  a 
can  full  of  stunt,  or  a jorum  of  cold 
punch,  and  a number  of  worms, 
gudgeons,  and  other  live  bait  im- 
paled, to  the  infinite  disgust  of  the 
compassionate  bowels  of  humanity- 
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mongers,  who  patronize  only  the 
^Mrononiic  cruelties  of  the  kitchen. 
Now,  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
solitariness  of  the  pursuit,  the  genuine 
angler  knows  how  much  more  truly 
the  moral  of  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
simple  and  beautiful  language  of 
Paley,  when  he  says,  ‘ I have  been  a 
great  follower  of  tishing  myself,  and 
in  its  cheerful  solitude  have  passed 
some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  a suffi- 
ciently happy  life/  Little  do  those 
who  so  superciliously  condemn  an- 
gling know  what  it  truly  is,  either 
in  the  essence  or  the  practice  Well 
does  ‘Ephemera*  (two  of  whose  ex- 
cellent little  manuals  ore  now  before 
us),  observe, — 

Other  field  sports  may  be  more  ex- 
citing, bnt  there  is  not  one  requiring 
more  skill,  or  calling  into  exeTcisc  more 
inteUigroee  and  adroitness  of  mind  and 
body.  A quick  eye,  a ready  and  delicate 
hand,  an  apprehensive  brain,  delicacy  in 
the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing,  activity 
of  limb,  physical  endurance,  persevering 
control  over  impatience,  vigilant  watch- 
fulness, arc  qualifications  necessary  to 
form  the  fly. fisher.  HU  amusing  strug- 
gles, teeming  with  varying  excitement, 
arc  with  the  strongest,  the  most  active, 
the  most  oonrogeous,  the  most  beautiful, 
and  most  valuable  of  river  fish  ; atid  his 
instruineots  of  victory  are  formeil  of  ma- 
terials so  slight,  and  some  of  tbeoi  so 
frail,  that  all  the  delicacy  and  cunning 
resources  of  Art  are  requisite  to  enable 
feebleness  to  overcome  force.  The  large, 
vigorous,  nervous  salmon,  of  amazing 
strength  and  wonderful  agility, — the  ra- 
pid trout  of  darting  velocity,  hardy,  ac- 
tive, untiring,  whose  dying  fluriy  shows 
almost  indomitable  resistance,  are  hook, 
ed,  held  in,  wearied  out  by  tlie  skilful 
and  delicate  management  of  tackle,  that 
would,  if  rudely  liandled,  be  bent  and 
straioed  by  the  strength  and  weight  of  a 
minoow.  ’Tis  wonderful  to  see  hooks 
of  only  LUliputiau  largeness,  gut  finer 
than  hair,  and  a hkI  some  of  whose 
wooden  joints  arc  Hule  thicker  than  a 
crow's  quill,  employed  in  the  capture  of 
the  very  strongest  of  river  fish.  The 
marvel  lies  in  the  triumph  of  Art  over 
brute  force.  If  the  sporting  gear  of  the 
fly. fisher  were  not  managed  with  art— on 
the  mathematical  principle  of  leverage — 
he  could  not  by  its  means  lift  from  the 
ground  more  than  a minute  fraction  of 
the  dead  weight  of  that  living,  bounding, 
nishing  fish,  he  tires  unto  death, — nay, 
drowns  in  its  own  element. 


Fly-fishing,  then,  wherever  it  may 
be  carried  on,  is  a highly  pleasurable 
pursuit ; sometimes  it  is  a graceful 
and  valuable  resource.  For  the  in- 
telligent, curious,  and  free  traveller 
through  a foreign  land,  angling  sup- 
plies an  admirable  mode  of  satis- 
factorily filling  up  the  tempora  suh~ 
seciva^  often  so  difficult  to  be  dealt 
with.  It  has  all  the  charms  of 
idlesse,  without  the  weary,  loadsome, 
and  loathsome  self  rcproachingness  of 
idleness;  and  it  introduces  you  into 
those  scenes,  and  ways,  and  paths,  by 
river  and  streamlet,  in  gorge,  and 
glen,  and  mountain  torrent,  which 
otherwise  you  had  never  trodden, 
and  where,  in  the  earlier  world,  men 
met  nymphs  and  goddesses,  and  are 
still  conscious  of  their  benign,  in- 
spiriting, though  unrevealed  pre- 
sence. But,  to  use  the  more  down- 
right, though  still  glowing  language 
of  the  author  of  the  Hand-Book  of 
Angling*  * the  ordinary  paths  of  the 
fly-fisher,  who  at  home  and  in  our 
own  country  pursues  the  trout  and 
salmon,  will  be  amidst  the  most 
charming  and  the  noblest  scenery.* 
The  brook  that  runs  along  the  hill- 
t<ide,  the  stream  that  dashes  through 
the  valley,  the  mountain  waterfalls,  the 
currents  foaming  between  moss-grown 
rocks,  or  brawling  over  a pebbly  bottom, 
are  the  scenes  of  the  fly.fisher's  triumphs. 
The  salmon  and  solmonidse,  the  most 
frequent  prizes  of  the  fly-fisl»er*8  skill, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  tl>e  sluggish, 
turbid  waters  that  flow  through  flats  and 
fens,  hut  breed  in,  and  inhabit  in  due 
season,  those  delightful  streams  thatpl.vy 
over  the  table-lands.  Their  food  is  not 
the  otfal  of  sUme  or  mud,  but  the  insects 
that  disport  upon  the  mirface  of  clear 
water.  There  the  bou&ding  salmon  tribe 
seek  them,  and  in  that  search  they  en- 
counter the  fatal  artificial  insect  of  the 
fly-fisher,  and  all  the  deadly  resources  of 
his  craft.  The  shape,  the  colour,  the 
flavour  of  the  fly-fisher’s  fish,  do  not  mis- 
bcsecDi  the  beauties  that  surround  salmon, 
trout,  and  grayling  streams.  The  plain 
nntritiotis  sheep  thrives  well  upon  Leices- 
ter pasturage  land.<^  In  their  waters 
breed  prolifically  the  heavy  caq).  chub, 
and  tench.  The  heather  of  the  highlands 
is  the  haunt  of  the  dainty  doe  and  wild 
stag ; the  crystal  waters  of  their  inland 
cUHs  produce  tlie  aristocracy  of  the  finny 


race. 

The  actual  pursuit  of  your  game, 


♦ A Hand-Book  qf  Angling.  Teaching  Fly-fishing.  Trolling,  Bottom-fishing, 
and  Salmon-fishing  ; with  the  Natural  History  of  River  Fish,  and  the  beat  mode  of 
Catching  them.  By  Ephemera.  London  : Longman  and  Co.  1847. 
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then,  is  no  unworthy  occupation  for 
the  man  of  enterprise,  skill,  and 
intellect. 

At  night,  too,  as  you  sit  alone  in 
your  inn,  though  if  you  be  blithe  of 
cheer  and  high  of  heart — not  lonely 
— you  have  something  to  do,  as  well 
as  to  think  of— something  mechanical, 
we  mean — and  that  is  much  — mind 
you  me  — much,  in  the  pleasurable 
putting  in  of  a day  for  us  who  arc 
half  clod,  half  soul,  and  with  the  clod 
demanding  very  imperiously  its  rough 
share  of  the  general  occupation  and 
enjoyment.  You  can  look  after  your 
tackle — if  you  have  an  artistic  finger, 
you  may  fiddle  with  your  flics — and 
indulge  in  delicate  fancies  for  the 
faery-like  construction  of  new  ones. 
The  occupation  b a dainty  one,  and 
b well  associated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
with  the  study  of  heraldry  in  Sir 
Thomas  Kobsart's  old  hall.  In  our 
opinion  it  is  far  superior  to  chess,  for 
it  does  leave  you  some  visible  and 
tangible  results  to  be  proud  of  after 
your  trouble.  We  speak  not  as 
though  we  were  ourselves  masters 
of  the  nice  art  of  tying  flies,  which 
requires  the  most  skilful  and  delicate 
manipulation. 

Tlie  fly-dresser  u a modeller  of  no  mean 
attributes.  He  has  to  represent  by  means 
of  the  most  delicate  substances,  of  varied 
tissue  and  colours,  insects,  often  complete 
atomies,  and  of  changeable  shapes  and 
hues.  Extreme  neatness  characterizes  all 
the  paraphernaUa  of  the  fly-fisher,  lib 
sport  requires  the  handling  of  nothing 
that  will  soil  the  best- bred  hand. 

In  short,  Ronalds  and  Blacker* 
are  os  great  men  in  their  way  as  most 
of  your  sculptors  and  painters,  and 
probably  men  of  more  original 
powers,  inventive  and  artistic,  as  they 
certainly  arc  men  of  equal  and  more 
varied  information.  Certain  it  is, 
your  fly-fisher,  like  the  sailor,  must 
be  sometbing  weather-wbe — cogno- 
scent  of  signs  and  seasons.  He  ought 
also  to  be  a good  deal  of  an  ichthymo- 
gbt.  At  least,  he  ought  to  know  the 
physiology,  habits,  and  peculiarities 
of  the  various  fish  he  pursues.  He 
ought  to  be  a good  entomologist ; 
and  with  him  entomology  really 
raises  itself  into  the  dignity  of  a 
science.  In  angling  for  trout,  gray- 


ling, and  other  less  noble  game  (the 
loraly  salmon,  by  the  way,  does  not 
care  a rush  about  the  verisimilitude 
of  the  artificial  bait  thrown  before 
him  to  anything  in  nature)  to  make, 
or  to  select  and  adapt  his  artificial 
fly  so  as  to  answer  the  requirements 
of  the  time  being  and  the  particular 
case,  he  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  real  insects  and  other  live  baits 
that  have  to  be  imitated ; and,  more- 
over, to  borrow  the  words  of  ‘ Ephe- 
mera,’— 

The  angler,  to  know  that  his  baits  are 
good,  must,  to  a certain  extent,  be  a 
naturalist.  He  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  outward  appearances  of  several  sorts 
of  insects ; he  must  know  the  divisions  of 
the  seasons  in  which  they  live  and  cease 
to  be ; he  must  know  the  climates  and 
localities,  peculiar  or  otherwise,  to  each 
species ; he  must  know  their  names  and 
be  able  to  classify  them,  if  not  scientifi- 
cally, at  least  piscatorially ; he  must 
know  those  that  prove  the  most  attractive 
food  for  each  kind  of  fish  he  angles  for ; 
In  he  must  possess  a fund  of  know- 
ledge that  will  cause  him  to  be  considered 
an  accomplished  man  by  the  members  of 
every  rational  society. 

But  enough  of  this.  There  is  one 
paramount  recommendation  of  fly- 
fishing which  we  have  reserved  to  be 
last  noted.  It  can  l>e  taken  up  and 
acquired  at  any  period  of  vigorous 
manhood,  up  to  the  point  described 
by  the  friend  of  J uvcnal, — 

Dum  nova  canities,  dum  prims  et  recta 
senectus, 

Dum  superest  Lacbesi  quod  torqueat  et 
pedibus  me 

Porto  meis,  nuUo  dextram  subeunte  ba- 
cillo. 

Probably,  at  an  advanced  age,  the 
student  may  not  become  a proficient, 
but  he  can  easily  make  himself  ex- 
pert enough  to  derive  large  and  in- 
tense pleasure  from  the  sport.  This 
he  could  not  do  with  respect  to  other 
field-sports.  No  man  that  we  ever  yet 
heard  of  was  an  accomplished  horse- 
man across  a country  who  had  not 
begun  in  childhood ; and  we  believe 
in  like  manner  that  the  gun  has  in- 
variably been  an  early  plaything  in 
the  hands  of  all  good  shots. 

Having  now  said  so  much  in  favour 
of  fly-fishing,  let  us  proceed  to  pro- 
vide some  practical  lessons  and  useful 


* Mr.  Ronalds,  author  of  The  Fly-^kert’  Entomology.  Longman  and  Co. 
Mr.  Blacker,  fiahing-tackle  maker  of  54  Dean  Street,  Soho.  Both  excellent  in  the 
practice  of  fly-fishing,  as  well  as  in  the  theory  and  appUanees. 
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information  for  those  who  may  feel 
disposed,  whether  in  j’outh  or  middle 
age,  or  even  in  the  more  sombre 
autumn  of  life,  to  become  pupils  of 
the  gentle  art.  And  for  this  purpose 
we  ^all  avail  ourselves  of  two  little 
volumes  (one  of  them  just  published), 
in  which  there  is  a vast  fund  of  all 
manner  of  piscatorial  lore,  conveyed 
in  an  easy  and  familiar  manner  by 
one  who  writes  from  his  own  obser- 
vation and  experience,  and  not  as  a 
collector  andexpoundcrofthe  theories 
of  others ; at  the  same  time  that  his 
works  embody  all  that  is  soundly  and 
practically  good  in  those  of  bis  dis- 
tinguished predecessors ; such  as 
W^ton,  Cotton,  Blaine,  Scrope, 
Stoddart,  Colquhon,  .Shaw,  Young, 
Ronalds,  Blacker,  Barker,  N\'illiam- 
son,  and  others. 

The  books  we  allude  to  are  The 
Hand-book  of  Angling  (already  men- 
tioned in  this  paper)  and  The  liook  of 
the  Salmon,  ^th  the  production  of 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  better  known  by- the 
modest  sohrif/uet  he  has  adopted  of 
‘ Ephemera.’  The  Iluiul-book  treats 
generally  of  angling  os  the  art  of 
taking  fish  with  rod,  line,  and  book, 
or  with  line  and  hook  only.  Now 
this  art  is  divided  into  three  main 
branches.  The  first  embraces  angling 
at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  com- 
prehends fly-fishing  with  natural  or 
artificial  insects,  the  latter  being  of 
more  general  use.  The  second,  ang- 
ling at  midwater  or  thereabout,  and 
includes  trolling  or  spinning  with  a 
live,  a dead,  or  an  artificial  bait,  with 
a small  fish,  mouse,  frog,  or  their 
representatives.  The  third  includes 
bottom-fishing,  which  is  angling  at 
or  near  the  bottom  of  the  water  with 
worms,  gentles,  and  many  sorts  of 
inanimate  baits.  We  propose  to  deal 
almost  exclusively  with  the  first,  as 
alone  worthy  of  a dissertation  in  print. 
Trolling  wc  may  just  touch  upon, 
bottom-fishing  we  shall  leave  to  prac- 
tice and  a punt,  and  oral  lectures 
from  some  learned  pundit,  who  is  an 
authority  upon  worms  and  gentles, 
caterpillars  and  caddis,  and  the  imi- 
tations thereof. 

The  first  thing  to  be  acquired  and 
the  most  difficult  is,  how  to  throw 
the  line  and  flics.  ‘ Ephcmeni'  cor- 
rectly observes, — 

Throwing  well  the  line  is  an  indispen- 
sable fly-fitbing  qualification,  the  first  to 
he  learned,  always  called  into  play,  and 


without  which  other  attributes  are  nearly 
valueless.  You  may  hook  a fish  well, 
play  a fish  well,  land  a fish  well,  but  yoa 
will  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so  unless  you  throw  a line  well.  Wejndgu 
of  a fly-fisher  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
casts  his  line.  If  he  does  so  with  ease 
and  elegance,  and  efficiently,  we  set  him 
down  as  an  adept  in  all  the  minutis  of 
the  art ; if  he  does  not,  we  conclude  he 
is  a tyro. 

In  tbis  first  stage  wc  recommend 
the  aspirant  for  piscatory  prowess  to 
ut  himself  under  a private  tutor; 
e will  thus  learn  more  in  a day  by 
the  river-side,  than  be  would  from 
printed  precepts  in  an  eternity.  We 
will  presume,  too,  that  being  under 
a competent  instructor,  you  will  be 
taught  properly,  and  thus  avoid  con- 
tracting at  the  first  a bad  habit,  which 
once  acquired  is  most  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult to  correct.  And  why?  Because 
in  throwing  a line  really  well  you 
always  do  so  in  obedience  to  what 
the  French  style  une  sensathm,  a pe- 
culiar impulse  and  feeling  of  the  mind 
and  nervous  organization  which  in- 
spires and  directs  your  motions,  but 
which  cannot  be  described.  You 
experience  this  in  making  fancy- 
strokes  at  billiards ; in  shooting  occa- 
sionally, and  especially  in  snipe- 
shooting,  when  you  blaze  away  with 
both  barrels  right  and  left ; and  in 
snap-shooting,  with  your  pistol  at  a 
mark  when  you  fire  at  the  one ! 
two ! — in  many  things,  in  short, 
wherein  you  act  under  the  influence 
of  the  maxim,  and  a right  good  one 
it  generally  is — Suicez  vos  sensations! 
You  begin  with  a line  no  more  than 
about  four  yards  long  from  the  last 
ring  of  the  top  joint  of  your  rod. 
When  you  have  learned  to  cast  that 
neatly  at  a given  point,  you  may 
proceed  to  practise  with  double  the 
length ; when  you  are  an  adept  with 
that,  you  may  add  the  casting-line, 
and  after  some  further  practice  you 
may  put  on  the  flies.  The  great  ob- 
jects to  attain  arc,  to  be  able  to 
throw  your  gpit-liue  or  casting -line 
with  freedom,  and  to  make  it  alight 
first  on  the  water — to  prevent  the 
top  of  your  rod  from  descending  too 
low,  and  to  prevent  any  part  of  your 
reel-line  from  making  a more  rapid 
descent  than  your  casting-line. 

A coachman,  driving  four-in-hand, 
with  a long  limber  whip-handle  and , 
tapering  thong,  makes  use  of  the  ffy- 
fisher's  motions,  but  does  so  in  a manner 
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too  cramped,  suddeo.  harah,  mod  Tioleot. 
Obaonre  him  touching  playfully  the  heads 
of  his  leaders  with  the  point  of  the  Ush 
—'DOW  the  off  leader  to  the  right  side, 
and  then  the  near  leader  on  the  left  side, 
about  the  ear,  and  you  will  sec  how  he 
works  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to 
right  Imitate  him,  but  most  cautiously. 
Try  and  catch  his  ease  and  neatness ; 
avoid  the  narrowness  of  the  circles  he 
describes  with  the  wliip-handle  and  thong, 
and  the  rapidity  and  jerking  of  his  wrist- 
motions. 

This  is  good  advice;  and  if  the 
learner  has  any  true  vocation  to  the 
pursuit,  not  difficult  to  follow.  AVe 
need  not  detain  you  with  any  dis- 
(ertation  upon  the  character  and 
quality  ofthe  reel-line  or  the  casting- 
line. Go  to  a good  maker,  and  i>ay 
a good  price,  and  you  will  be  sure  to 
be  well  served.  Anything,  by  the 
way.  like  niggardliness  in  your  ex- 
penditure for  dies,  tackle,  and  appa- 
ratus generally,  is  despicably  silly. 
There  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  a stream  had  best  be  fished ; 
whether  by  beginning  at  the  bead 
of  the  stream  and  fishing  it  down- 
wards, or  by  beginning  at  the  tail  of 
the  stream  and  fishing  it  upwards. 
Circumstances  in  many  ca.ses  will 
direct  your  proceedings,  and  leave 
you  no  choice  ; but  when  you  have  a 
choice,  we  agree  with  ‘Ephemera’  in 
thinking  it  best  to  fish  upwards.  Uc 
says,— 

There  is  but  one  main  objection  to 
commencing  at  the  bead  of  a stream, 
and  I do  not  see  how  it  can  be  well  got 
over.  You  hook  a fish  at  the  head  of  n 
atream,  and  must,  of  course,  play  him 
downwards.  What  is  the  consequence  ? 
Is  It  not  plain  that  you  mu!<t  disturb 
many  fish  below  you,  over  which  you 
have  not  yet  thrown  your  flies?  1 think 
it  is  evident;  and  if  I did  not  think  so,  I 
should  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  down- 
stream fishing,  as  being  the  most  rapid, 
and  apparently  the  most  natural  way. 
At  the  head  of  a stream  you  hook  a large 
and  game  fish.  He  darts  across  it,  down 
it,  through  it,  in  every  direction ; at  one 
time  plashing  on  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, at  another  doggedly  struggling  be- 
neath it,  or  rushing  through  it,  as  if  an 
otter  were  at  his  tail.  His  struggles  are, 
at  any  rate,  extraordinary ; and  think 
you  not  instinct  tells  other  fish,  perhaps 
ahoal  companions,  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  ? Surely  they  hear  and  tee 
'^not  usual  sights  and  sounds,  but  some- 
thing alarming  cues,  because  they  are 
not  customary.  May  we  not  infer  that 
they  dread  an  enemy  at  hand — that  they 


see  a fellow-being  in  danger,  and  are 
cowed  into  skulking  for  safety,  at  least 
for  a time?  All  anglers  will  acknow- 
ledge something  like  this;  hut  then  some 
of  them  argue,  the  effects  of  the  disturb- 
ance are  only  temporary,  and  not  so  last- 
ing, as  the  f sh  seeing  you  as  you  fish  a 
stream  upwards.  You  can  avoid  their 
seeing  yon,  amongst  other  devices,  hy 
keeping  os  far  as  you  can  from  the 
hanks ; but  you  cannot,  unless  you  whip 
a fish  out  of  the  water  the  instant  he  is 
hooked,  prevent  the  more  or  less  dis- 
turbance he  will  rau.se  according  to  his 
strength  and  unflinching  struggles,  bis 
weakness  or  bis  want  of  game.  It  is 
argued,  you  can  remedy  it  by  not  fishing 
for  some  time  after  you  have  been  play- 
ing a fish,  or  by  removing  to  some  other 
spot,  and  coming  back  agaiti  in  due  time 
to  the  place  you  had  disturbed.  This 
plan  will  cause  you  to  lose  time  at  all 
events,  and,  maybe,  the  very  nick  of  it, 
during  which  fish  are  rising  freely.  I 
have  nlwava  succeeded  best  by  fishing  a 
stream  from  tail  to  head.  Excellent  an- 
glers have  told  roe  they  did  best  by  doing 
the  contrary.  I dispute  no  man’s  word, 
but  I advise  the  student  to  try  both  ways, 
and  then  judge  for  himself. 

Here  we  have  the  question  fairly 
stated  on  l>oth  sides.  For  oursclvca, 
as  we  happen  to  know  of  our  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  fishes,  though 
proverbially  mute,  are  neither  blind 
nor  deaf,  we  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Fitz* 
gibt>on.  A very  important  point  in 
practice  is,  what  is  technically  styled 
humtpuriug  your  flies.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  make  them  appear,  if  not 
life-like,  at  least  natural.  What  the 
fish  think  of  our  artificial  flies  wc 
shall  never  know  until  some  of  the 
tribe  become  vocal,  like  the  tunnies 
(if  we  recollect  rightly)  in  the  se- 
cond part  of  Luzarillo  di  Titnntt. 
Assuredly  these  flies  can  hardly  be 
mistaken  by  trout  and  grayling  for 
real,  live,  natural  insects.  The  sal- 
mon, we  arc  positively  in  a condition 
to  declare,  never  condescends  to  rea- 
son at  all  upon  the  matter ; when  he 
is  ^i'the  vein/  he  will  make  at  the 
gaudiest  compilation  of  silk,  and  hair, 
and  feathers,  as  a bull  would  at  a 
rod  cloak.  Hut  possibly  the  artificial 
flies  with  which — made  as  nearly  os 
may  be  in  imitation  of  the  originals 
in  nature— wc  endeavour  to  entice 
trout  and  grayling,  may  present  to 
them  the  appearance  of  drowned  or 
drowning  natural  flics,  or  of  living 
insects  struggling  on,  or  noderneatb, 
the  water. 
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At  anj  rate  (quoth  our  author)  the 
flf*fisber  Aould  endeavour  to  pre««nt 
bis  artificial  baits  to  the  Ash  as  decep- 
tively as  possible ; that  is,  by  giving  them 
as  Datura!  an  appearance  as  may  be.  He 
must  cause  th^  to  drop  lighUy  on  the 
water,  because  the  natural  fly  does  so  ; 
he  must  cause  tliem  to  swim  down  as 
near  the  smiace  as  he  can,  because  the 
natund  fly  moves  upon  the  i^urfacc  of  the 
water ; and  he  must  impart  motion  to  his 
flies,  ~ a species  of  fluttering,  generally 
•peaking,  being  the  best.  All  this  is 
comprehended  by  the  expression  * Aa- 
mouring^  one*s  flies. 

Take  as  a maxim  appendant  to 
this,  that  you  should  never  drag 
your  flies  straight  across  the  water 
towards  you,  and  never  work  them 
against  the  current ; there  is  a good 
deal  of  calmness,  self-possession,  and 
nicety,  required  in  properly  striking 
and  hooking  your  fish.  Our  author- 
ity declares, — 

The  critical  Ash-strokc  U made  by  a 
very  quick,  but  very  gentle  wrist  inutioit, 
by  which  the  liand  is  canted  upwards, 
bdng  displaced  ab^mt  two  inches  only. 
Such  a stroke,  made  instantly  the  ti.sh 
actually  reaches  the  fly  (irAtcA  is  learned 
Sy  at  the  moment  he  has  closed 

his  mouth  upon  it,  and  before  he  has 
time  to  throw  it  out  again,  is  sure  to 
aecure  the  entrance  of  the  hook  within 
the  substance  of  the  mouth,  without  e^ius- 
ing  great  alarm  to  the  fish  by  any  unuc- 
cessary  violence  ; for  it  cannot  have 
escape  the  observant  angler,  tliat  when  u 
trout  has  been  harshly  tugged  in  striking, 
be  commences  at  once  a more  determined 
resistance  than  when  the  stroke  has  been 
lem  violent,  and  hts  alarm  less  sudden. 

The  most  exciting  passages  of  the 
•port  are  in  playing  your  fish  ; and 
if  you  have  hooked  a lordly  salmon, 
or  a game  trout,  most  intensely  ex- 
citing it  is,  and  well  worthy  all 
your  previous  toil  and  trouble. 
Some  tew  rules  respecting  this  pro- 
oe«a  deserve  attention 

Having  booked  a fish  (which,  if  it  be  a 
•ahnon,  is  best  done  by  striking  delibe- 
rately, and  a little  sideways,  so  that  the 
book  may  fasten  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
mouth),  your  first  business  is  to  deter- 
mine what  may  be  his  size,  and  whether 
be  is  hooked  firmly  or  loosely.  You  can 
•carcely  be  mistaken  with  respect  to  size 
and  strength.  excc])t  when  you  have 
hooked  a fish  foul ; that  is,  outside  the 
mouth,  in  the  fin,  or  in  some  other  ex- 
terior  portion  of  the  body.  Then  a small 
&b  may  be  taken  for  a large  and  strong 
one.  Hftcre  is  a general  rt^  forjudging 
how  a fish  is  hooked.  If  slightly,  the 
fish  on  being  struck  generally  struggles 


for  a few  moments  on  the  snrface  of  the 
water  before  he  darts  off  into  its  depths. 
If  firmly  hooked,  the  fish  sinks  rapidly 
and  heavily  towards  the  bottom,  as  if  he 
knew  that  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of 
the  barb  that  holds  him  was  by  attiition 
against  stump,  or  stone,  or  some  such 
tiling,  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  You 
most  prevent  the  slightly -hooked  fish 
from  struggling  on  the  surface,  by  lower- 
ing the  point  of  your  rod  ; and  you  must 
prevent  the  firmly  - hooked  fidi  from 
sinking  to  the  bottom,  by  elevating  its 
point.  Tliesc  two  general  rules  are  easily 
piactised. 

I arc  your  rcccntly-hooked  fish  plash- 
ing about  npon  the  w*aCer,  endeavouring 
to  shake  off  the  hook,  or  at  any  rate  to 
loosen  its  hold,  which  he  will  do  if  you 
allow  him  too  much  freedom.  Point 
your  rod  downw’ards  towards  him,  and 
the  slackened  heaviness  of  your  line  will 
cause  him  to  quit  the  surface.  Tlie  mo- 
ment he  docs  so  raise  the  point  of  your 
rod  so  as  to  feel  your  fish,  and  keep  him 
in  hand  gently  or  strondy  according  to 
his  size.  If  small,  allow  him  just  so 
much  play  as  will  deprive  him  of  any 
power  of  straining  your  rod,  wind  up,  and 
lift  him  out  of  the  water.  If  large, 
which  you  will  soon  find  out,  give  him 
line,  tightly  though,  as  l>e  darts  through 
the  water — just  tightly  enough  to  enable 
you  to  check  him  instantaneously  as  he 
nears  some  foul  portion  of  the  water. 
As  he  rushes  from  yon  keep  going  with 
him,  liolding  him  gently  ‘under  buckle,' 
as  they  say,  and  at  each  pause  he  makes 
after  every  rush,  feel  him  more  fully  by 
presenting  towards  him  the  hutt-end  of 
your  rod.  The  lower  joints  of  your  rod 
will  then  incline  bnekwards  over  your 
shoulder,  and  the  upper  pieces  will  be 
bent  like  the  one-half  of  a strained  bow, 
the  weight  of  the  fish  being  thrown  on 
every  part  of  Uie  tackle,  and  equalized 
according  to  it.s  strength,  the  thickest 
parts  of  course  having  the  severest  strain 
upon  them.  If,  while  your  rod  is  in  this 
position,  you  find  your  fish  still  vigorous, 
do  not  press  upon  him  by  holding  the 
butt-end  of  your  rod  too  much  pointed 
forwards  ; but  letting  it  full  into  an  easy, 
per|>endicular  position,  give  a little  line, 
and  move  onward  with  your  fish.  The 
greater  the  length  of  line  he  drags  after 
him  Uirough  the  water  the  sooner  he 
will  be  tired.  Still  you  must  take  due 
care  that  tlie  line  be  not  too  long  to 
prevent  you  from  making  it  taut  hy  a 
turn  or  two  of  your  winch  at  an  instant's 
notice,  or  by  inclining  your  lod  back- 
wards over  tbc  shoulder.  After  you 
have  checked  your  fish  a few  times,  and 
you  find  his  struggles  wavering  to  weak- 
ness, wind  up  and  make  him  show  him- 
self on  the  top  of  the  water.  If  he  bears 
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this  languidly,  shorten  yonr  line  to  a 
convenient  length,  and  guide  your  tish, 
not  against  tlie  water,  but  with  it,  to 
some  easy  landing  - spot  if  it  can  be 
found.  Whilst  you  play  a fish  never 
show  yourself  to  him  if  you  ran  help  it, 
and  request  any  one  who  is  with  you,  or 
who  may  be  looking  on,  to  keep  away 
from  the  water  until  your  fish  is  landed. 
When  a fish  on  being  struck  darts  to  the 
bottom  and  tlicn  away,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  hook  is  firmly  fixed,  and  then 
you  may  play  him  more  confidently  than 
when  his  first  struggles  are  made  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Still  be  cautious, 
and  do  not  play  too  roughly.  Rough 
play  is  never  necessary.  It  is  always 
dangerous.  Checking  a fish  rudely 
whilst  he  is  strong,  iucreases  his  obsti- 
nacy and  his  strength  at  the  very  time 
they  ought  not  to  be  exerted.  If  you 
let  him  go  carefully  when  he  is  first 
struck,  he  will  not  plunge  desperately, 
as  he  most  certainly  will  if  you  strongly 
bear  upon  him  whilst  his  vigour  is  ns  yet 
fresh.  Reduce  this  vigour  by  degrees, 
and  as  it  wastes  away  by  your  repeated 
checks,  your  causing  him  to  haul  a long 
length  of  wet  line  after  him,  hold  more 
tightly : and  when  you  sec  him  turn 
upon  his  side,  bring  his  opening  mouth 
to  such  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
water  that  more  of  that  element  will 
enter  than  can  pass  out  by  the  gills. 
These  safety  - valves  having  lost  their 
natural  action,  something  very  like  suffo- 
cation, or  asphyxia  by  drowning,  will 
ensue.  Your  victory  is  then  complete. 

Remember,  however,  aa  the  grand 
cardinal  rule  in  playing  a fish,  never 
when  it  can  be  helped  to  allo.v  the 
line  to  slacken.  An  over-slack  line 
is  worse  than  an  over-tight  line. 

When  a fish  is  hooked  foul,  that  i.s, 
on  the  outside  of  the  mouth,  he  has  his 
head  free,  and  you  will  find  great  difii- 
culty  in  tiring  him  down.  A small  fish 
so  hooked  will  show  more  strength  than 
a large  one  fairly  hooked.  You  have  not 
got  the  bit  in  his  mouth,  but  are  forced 
to  manage  him  with,  as  it  were,  a halter 
round  his  neck.  Give  him  as  much  line 
as  you  can,  bearing  upon  him  ns  heavily 
as  the  strength  of  your  tackle  will  with 
safety  admit,  and  having  no  fe,vr  that 
your  hook  will  tear  away,  as  it  often  does 
from  the  brittle  fibrous  parts  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  mouth.  Be  prepared  for 
several  swift  rushes  of  a fish  hooked 
foully,  and  do  not  bring  him  near  you 
until  you  have  softened  down  his  strug- 
gles. Use  much  patience,  and  should 
your  line,  as  it  not  unfrequcntly  does, 
get  coiled  round  the  fish's  body,  hold 
hard  and  shorten  line,  for  yott  will  now 
have  little  more  than  his  weight  to  con- 


tend with,  the  power  of  hia  fins  being 
impeded.  I repeat  again,  eschew  vio- 
lence. Always  play  with  a light  hand, 
making  its  strength  gradually  felt  in  the 
ratio  of  the  decline  of  that  of  your  fish. 
That  is  the  killing  rule  to  be  observed  in 
playing  a fish.  In  doing  so,  never  seize 
your  line  in  either  hand  to  shorten  it, 
unless  (and  the  occasion  will  not  often 
occur)  you  cannot  wind  up  rapidly 
enough  to  prevent  the  fish  from  darting 
into  some  dangerous  place.  Playing  a 
fish  with  the  line  in  your  hand,  without 
having  recourse  to  your  rod,  is  the  very 
worst  liabit  you  can  adopt.  I should  say, 
avoid  it  altogether,  which  you  will  be 
able  to  do  if  you  fish  with  a perfect 
winch.  The  best  sort  of  winch  is  a 
carefully  London- made  multiplier. 

In  landing  your  fish,  you  should 
to  the  utmost  of  your  skill  and 
ability  endeavour  to  keep  out  of  bis 
sight,  and  choose  the  clearest  spot 
you  can  find  for  landing  him.  Place 
the  landing-net  in  the  water  imme- 
diately under  the  head  of  the  fish, 
and  let  his  nose  drop  into  it,  and  he 
is  sure  to  fall  towards  the  bottom 
head  foremost  when  fatigued  after 
being  well  played.  If  you  gaff  a 
fish,  which  it  will  be  advisable  to 
do  if  he  be  a large  salmon  or  heavy 
trout  you  may  do  so  by  laying  the 
point  of  the  instrument  either  under 
him  or  over  him.  It  may  he  done 
with  precision  cither  way.  The  best 
place  to  gaff  him  by  a sharp  stroke 
is  beneath  the  gills  whilst  lie  is 
gasping ; the  next  best  is  beneath 
one  of  the  pectoral  fins.  You  should 
completely  tire  your  fish  before  you 
attempt  to  bring  him  home.  If  you 
cannot  reach  him  whilst  holding 
your  rod  in  either  hand  wind  up 
tightly,  and  put  the  stop  on  your 
winch.  Then  stick  the  spear  or 
spike  in  the  ground,  your  rod  in- 
clining back  from  the  river,  and 
sinking  your  net  lichind  the  fish  (the 
net  is  better  than  the  gaff  for  trout, 
grilse,  and  small  salmon),  bring  it  in 
tailwise  under  him,  and  lift  him  out. 
If  you  frighten  your  exhausted  fish 
by  the  clumsy  use  of  the  net,  show- 
ing it  to  him,  touching  him  with  it, 
or  making  a noise  in  the  water  with 
it,  you  may  awaken  in  him  a death- 
flurry  fatal  to  some  portion  of  your 
tackle  and  voiir  success.  ‘Ephemera' 
is  of  opinion  that  the  generality  of 
landing-nets  are  too  small,  and  that 
on  an  average  they  should  be  one- 
half  as  large  every  way  aa  the  largest 
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that  are  commonly  sold  in  the  shops. 
The  thread  the  meshes  are  made  of 
should  be  stained  of  a water  colour, 
and  if  frequent  immersion  in  the 
water  should  wash  the  dye  out  they 
should  be  dyed  again. 

I hare  seen  (he  observes)  many  a fish 
break  away  through  the  dreadful  vigour 
with  which  he  has  been  inspired  by 
the  sight  of  a net  bleached  almost 
white  by  constant  exposure  to  sun  and 
water. 

As  a matter  of  proper  caution,  you 
should  never  fly-fish  without  your 
net  and  gaff ; and  though  occasion- 
ally, as  on  a low  shelving  strand,  you 
may  land  your  fish  without  the  aid 
of  either,  it  is  not  desirable  to  do  so, 
as  in  hauling  the  fish  ashore  over 
sand  or  gravel  you  may  very  pro- 
bably strain  your  rod  or  damage  your 
flies,  or  perhaps  do  both.  In  case, 
however,  it  should  happen  that  you 
have  no  landing-net  or  gaff,  the  fol- 
lowing means  may  be  generally  re- 
sorted to.  The  reel  may  be  stopped 
from  running  bock,  the  rod  stuck  up 
in  the  ground  by  the  spike,  and  both 
hands  being  disengag^,  the  fisher- 
man may  stoop  down  and  grasp  the 
fish  firmly  behind  the  gills. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ronalds,  in  his  book, 
judiciously  observes,  and  it  is  well  to 
murk  him,  that  the  principal  differ- 
ences between  trout  and  grayling- 
fishing are,  that  the  latter  requires  a 
more  delicate  hand,  a (juicker  eye, 
and  the  use  of  smaller  flies  upon  the 
finest  gut.  The  strike  must  be  made 
on  the  instant  of  the  rise.  The  fish 
may  be  sometimes  seen,  if  he  be  of  a 
gO(M  size  and  the  water  bright,  a few 
inches  before  he  gets  up  to  the  fly, 
and  the  fisherman  must  strike  im- 
mediately that  he  does  so,  for  his 
motion  at  the  instant  of  seizure  is  too 
rapid  to  be  visible.  When  the  fisher- 
man comes  upon  a favpurable  place 
for  grayling,  he  should  recollect  that 
this  fish  does  not  follow  the  fly  as  the 
trout  docs,  and  should,  therefore,  al- 
low it  to  float  down  the  stream  in  a 
natural  way ; for  should  a grayling 
be  waiting  for  it  and  it  is  drawn 
away,  ‘ the  fish  will  be  disappointed 
of  that  which  it  was  the  fisherman's 
intention  to  entertain  him  with.'  It 
must  also  be  remarked  here,  that  the 
mouth  of  the  grayling  is  much  more 
tender  than  that  of  the  trout,  there- 
fore much  more  care  in  landing  is 
required ; and  a landing-net  is  gene- 


rally indispensable,  especially  when 
the  banks  are  hish,  for  the  mouth 
will  seldom  bear  bis  weight  out  of  the 
water.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  graceful  and  beautiful  fish  is  not, 
like  the  trout,  indigenous  to  this  coun- 
try. They  are  not  to  l)c  found  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland  at  all.  Their  chief 
localities  and  resorts  are  in  the  rivers 
of  the  midland  counties  of  England  ; 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  they  were 
brought  over  from  the  Continent  by 
the  monks  of  old,  or  some  other 
learned  gastronomers,  as  they  are  an 
exquisite  fish,  like  the  trout,  and  have 
the  advantage  of  being  in  season  in 
winter,  when  the  trout  is  not.  The 
scientific  name  is  Salmo  ihgmallus,  as 
it  is  fancietl  by  some  they  smell  like 
thyme ; others  arc  of  opinion  the 
smell  more  nearly  resembles  that  of 
a cucumber.  Mr.  Blaine  ol)serves, — 

The  name  of  umbra,  which  this  fish 
also  bears,  has  a far  better  derivation 
than  that  of  ihymalltu ; for  it  is  so  swift 
a swimmer  as  to  disappear  like  a passing 
shadow.  Graylings  are  in  great  esteem, 
and  their  flesh  is  white  and  palatable 
nearly  all  the  year.  They  are  in  season 
from  September  to  January  (some  say 
they  are  best  in  October,  others  in  De- 
cember), and  they  cannot  be  dressed  too 
soon  after  they  are  caught.  They  lurk 
close  all  the  winter,  and  begin  to  be  very- 
active  and  to  spawn  in  April  nr  early  in 
May,  at  which  time  and  during  the  sum- 
mer, near  the  sides  and  at  the  tails  of 
sharp  streams,  they  will  take  all  the  flies 
that  trout  are  fond  of.  They  rise  better 
than  the  trout,  and  if  missed  several  limes 
will  still  pursue:  yet  although  they  are 
so  sportive  after  the  fly,  they  are  an  in- 
animate fish  when  hooked  ; and  the  sides 
of  the  mouth  are  so  very  tender,  that 
unless  nicely  tre.sted  when  struck,  the 
hold  will  frc<iuently  be  broken.  In  Sep- 
tember they  retire  in  shoals  to  the  lower 
end  of  still  holes. 

The  finest  grayling  are  produced 
in  the  river  Teme.  These  fish  grow 
slowly,  and  very  seldom  cxccetl  three 
potinds  in  weight.  They  do  not 
thrive  in  mountainous  streams,  and 
could  never  stem  their  rapid  torrents 
or  surmount  their  natural  obstacles  as 
salmon  do.  They  cannot  bound  out 
of  the  water,  and  never  jump  at  a 
bait  after  the  manner  of  trout.  He, 
however,  rises  with  great  velocity, 
and  almost  perj^endicularly,  to  seize 
his  prey  at  tne  top  of  the  water,  and 
descends  as  quickly  after  making  a 
summersault.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
says,— 
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Besides  temperatore  (ther  require  wster 
of  the  mean  temperatare  of  the  atmo- 
sphere). grayling  require  a ]>eculiar  cba- 
raeter  in  the  disposition  of  the  water  of 
rivers.  They  do  not  dwell,  like  trout,  in 
rapid  shallow  torrents;  nor,  like  the  char 
or  chub,  in  deep  pools  or  lakes.  They  re- 
quire a combination  of  stream  and  pool ; 
they  like  a deep  and  still  pool  for  rest, 
and  a rapid  stream  above  and  gradually 
declining  shallow  below,  and  a bottom 
where  marl  and  loam  are  mixed  with 
gravel ; and  they  are  not  found  abundant 
except  in  rivers  that  have  these  characters. 

April  is  one  of  the  best  months  for 
fishing  for  {'raylin'r  with  the  fly. 
But  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  if  the  weather  he  favour- 
able, are  still  better.  The  flies  they 
like  best  are  duns  and  palmers,  tipped 
with  tinsel.  They  may  be  caught  in 
winter,  too.  ‘ Ephemera’  says,  ‘ 1 have 
killed  grayling  in  the  heart  of  win- 
ter, with  frost  and  snow  on  the 
ground,  when  the  water  was  not 
tinged  with  ‘snow-broth,’  hut  ran 
low  and  clear.  The  time  was  from 
twelve  to  two  o’clock  with  the  snn 
out,  and  the  atmosphere  tolerably 
temperate.’  Our  friend  the  trout, 
the  most  exquisitely  and  delicately- 
flavoured  of  all  river-fish — the  hand- 
somest, and,  after  the  salmon,  the 
choicest  game  for  the  angler — is  for- 
tunately found  in  great  abundance  in 
many  of  the  streams,  rivers,  and 
lakes  of  the  three  kingdoms.  He  is 
found  in  peculiar  abundance  and 
variety  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
especially  in  countie*s  such  as  Clare, 
Galway,  and  Mayo,  where  there  are 
streams,  and  rivers,  and  chains  of 
lakes  that  have  rarely  if  ever  been 
poached,  and  have  scarcely  ever  had 
an  artificial  fly  cast  upon  their 
bosoms.  Some  positively  never  have ; 
and  there  is  the  richest  sport  in  store 
for  the  adventurous  anglers  in  those 
counties,  and  most  especially  in  Clare. 
In  the  lakes  there  trout  as  large  and 
as  fine  as  the  renowned  trout  of 
Thames  abound.  Trout  are  spawn- 
ing between  September  and  March, 
and  should  never  then  be  taken. 
They  are  in  season  in  May,  and  in 
primest  condition  in  June.  As  to 
their  haunts,  ‘Ephemera’  points  out 
that  in  the  spring  months  they  are 
found  in  the  shallow  and  the  rough 
streams ; in  the  summer  months  they 
seek  deeper  water,  and  the  best  fish 
are  then  caught  in  pools  with  the 
fly  or  worm  on  gloomy,  breezy 


days,  when  the  water’s  surface  is 
strongly  ruffled.  They  arc  also  found 
in  whirlpools  and  holes,  into  which 
sharps  and  shallows  fall,  and  near  to 
locks  and  flood-gates,  rocks,  large 
stones,  weirs,  under  bridges,  or  bi^ 
tween  two  streams  running  from 
under  their  arches,  and  likewise  in 
the  returns  of  streams  where  the 
water  seems  to  boil ; and  in  the  de- 
cline of  summer  they  are  to  be  found 
near  mill-tails.  In  September  they 
run  up  to  the  shallow  part  of  streams, 
and  enter  brooks  and  even  ditches  to 
spawn. 

To  conclude  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  as  a general  rule  your  tackle 
cannot  be  too  fine  fur  trout-fishing. 
Your  rod  should  be  about  twelve 
feet  long,  consisting  of  either  three  or 
four  joints;  the  butt  to  be  made  of 
ash,  the  centre-piece  of  hickory,  and 
the  top  bamboo.  The  whole  weight 
should  not  exceed  one  pound.  As 
we  are  upon  the  subject  of  rods, 
we  ma^’  as  well  cite  the  opinion 
to  which  we  incline  about  the 
salmon-rod.  It  should  consist  of 
four  joints,  — the  butt  of  the  best- 
grained solid  ash,  the  second  and 
third  joints  of  well-seasoned  hic- 
kory, without  a flaw,  and  the  top 
joint  should  be  made  of  bamboo;  and 
the  whole  length  of  the  rod  should 
not  exceed  eighteen  feet.  The  butt 
and  middle  piece  to  be  very  power- 
ful, lest  it  lie  top-heavy.  The  joints 
to  be  double-  brazed,  having  large  and 
strung  rings  from  butt  to  top,  that 
the  reel-line  may  run  through  them 
with  case.  A prepared  silk  line  is 
recommended.  Due  balance  in  the 
rod  from  butt  to  tip  is  most  especi- 
ally to  be  secured.  There  should 
also  be  provided  two  small  pieces 
and  three  tops,  one  of  which,  for 
strong  work,  should  be  made  of  rent 
and  (^ued  bamboo  cane. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  what 
we  have  heretofore  wrilten,  we  have 
chiefly  bad  the  trout  and  grayling 
in  our  eye.  But  our  oliservalions, 
with  rare  exceptions,  apply  equally 
to  the  salmon.  Mr.  Fitzgibbun,  in 
his  Book  of  the  Salmon,  says, — 

Many  a trout  fly-fisher  is  deterred  from 
fishing  for  salmon  by  the  accounts — the 
highly  exaggerated  accounts — he  has 
heard  of  the  agility  and  strength  of  the 
fish.  That  it  is  strong  and  agile  cannot 
be  gainsaid  ; if  it  were  not,  angling  for 
it  would  not  be  the  exciting  sport  that  it 
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is.  Bat,  with  all  its  strength  and  agility, 
it  mast  succQiub  to  the  good  rod  and 
line.  In  my  opinion  it  is  as  easy,  and 
freqoently  more  so,  to  catch  by  fly. fish- 
ing a salmon  of  fifteen  pounds  weight 
with  a good  rod  of  seventeen  feet  in 
length,  and  other  tackle  to  match,  than 
it  is  to  kill  a tbree-poand  trout  with 
the  ordinary  troutiug  fly-tackle.  The 
strength  and  enduring  powers  of  salmon 
are  not  to  be  calculated  by  size.  I have 
seen  a four-pound  grilse  combat  with  the 
angler  for  twenty  minotes,  and  a twelve* 
pound  salmon  yield  to  the  same  rod  and 
line  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  1 just  now 
ased  a term  black  grilse.  I'll  explain 
why  1 did  so.  1 hold  that,  generally 
speaking,  a black  gril.se  of  seven  or  eight 
pounds  in  weight  is  stronger,  and  cer* 
tainly  more  agfle,  than  a fresh-ruu  sal- 
mon of  eighteen  pounds.  This  seems 
strange,  particularly  when  the  salmon  is 
not  only  by  far  the  larger,  but  is  the 
better  conditioned  fish  of  the  two.  Yes, 
in  bt'tter  condition  for  the  table,  but  not 
for  a struggle  with  the  angler.  Tlte 
fatted  calf,  forced  to  extraordinary  effort, 
will  soon  pant  and  flag ; whilst  the  lean 
one  of  the  hill-side  is  almost  as  nimble 
as  a hind,  and  strong  and  stout  in  pro- 
portion. When  salmon  firi^t  trome  from 
the  sea  obesity  impedes  their  muscuiair 
powers,  and  their  fins  are  white  and  soft, 
just  as  if  they  had  been  parboiled.  After 
a sojourn  of  a couple  of  weeks  in  fresh 
water,  their  fibres  or  muscles  become 
nearly  divested  of  fatty  mutter  ; the  rays 
of  their  fins  assume  the  colour  and  con- 
sistency of  whalebone:  in  fine,  they  be* 
come  a thin,  black,  ugly,  but  strong, 
active,  and  emluring  fish.  They  have  left 
the  rich  posture  for  the  strengthening, 
bat  not  fattening  food  of  the  stable  1 
dare  say  the  trout-fisher,  seeing  one  of 
these  small  black  gentlemen  on  a fish- 
monger’s slab,  would  fancy  it  a thing 
easily  landed  with  rod  and  line,  whilst 
be  would  shudder  ut  the  thought  of  a 
tnssle  with  the  fat  silver-sided  eighteen 
poarider  lying  beside  the  black  dwarf. 
Let  him  aiideceive  himself;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  let  him  take  coorage  by  re- 
flecting that,  what  is  possible  for  one 
man  to  execute,  is  possible  fur  another. 

What  ha.s  been  said  about  playing 
a fish  under  ordinary  circuni.stanccs 
may  suffice.  But  a word  remain.^  to 
be  said  abi>ut  dealing  with  a liooked 
salmon  nnder  extraordinary  and  dif- 
ficult circumstances,  albeit  in  each 
particular  case  a man  must  be  guided 
by  bis  own  tact  and  judgment,  and 
the  instinct  of  the  moment.  But  for 
a matter  of  general  advice,  Mr.  Fitz* 
^bbon's  remarks  arc  worth  attend- 
ing to.  He  observes : — 


I have  generally,  indeed  invariably, 
found  that  a fish  firmly  hooked  descend 
irulanler  towards  the  bottom,  and  fights 
under  water ; whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
a fish  slightly  hooked  forthwith  com- 
mences his  struggles  on  the  surface,  and 
very  speedily  takes  it  into  his  head  to 
show  you  what  a very  clever  ro//i^e«r 
and  tumbler  he  is,  by  throwing  summer- 
saults out  of  the  water.  I like  not  these 
exhibitions — they  are  proofs  of  consci- 
ousness on  the  part  of  the  Salmon-sali-, 
inbanque,  tliat  he  has  the  power  of  dis- 
appearing through  some  trnp-door.  I 
know  but  of  one  way  to  undeceive  the 
silver-bedecked  hartequin.  When  he  has 
made  his  vault  1 should  do  nothing  to 
impede  it ; and  in  his  descent  I should 
oifer  no  check  of  tightened  line.  On  the 
contrary,  the  point  of  the  rod  should  be 
lowered  until  the  fish  luid  de.scendcd  into 
the  water,  and  then  it  should  he  ele- 
vated, but  not  so  much  as  to  produce 
extreme  tightne.ss  of  line.  Nothing  can 
be  more  dangerous  than  to  hold  hard  on 
a springing  fish,  particularly  in  its  de- 
scent. The  mere  weight  of  the  falling 
fi.sh,  if  resisted,  will  break  the  hook-hold. 
If  you  can  manage  by  gentle  treatment 
to  persuade  a slightly  • booked  fish  to 
contest  the  matter  with  you  for  a mo- 
ment or  two  beneath  the  water’s  surface, 
there  is  every  probability  of  the  hook’s 
gi'tting  more  firmly  fixed,  and  tlien  yon 
will  have  nearly  the  usual  chance  of  sue- 
cf.ss.  i have  8ometime.t  hooked  a salmon, 
and  seen  him,  to  my  dismay,  throw,  in 
rapid  succession,  several  suiiiincrsaults 
six  feet  high  and  more,  and  then,  with  a 
species  of  fexocity,  plunge  beneath  the 
water,  and  there  * jigger'  away,  making 
the  rod  quiver,  as  though  he  who  held 
it  were  stricken  with  the  palsy.  The 
summersaults  would  be  n*peated,  and 
finally,  the  fish  would  iiave  recourse  to 
a desperate  and  lengthened  rush.  At 
length,  alter  a protracted  struggle,  my 
quarry  would  yield  and  be  bagged.  1 
would  then  find  that  be  was  hooked  foul, 
that  is,  outside  of  the  mouth,  in  some 
part  of  the  body ; and  my  dismay  and 
wonderment  would  ct'ase  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

We  said  somethin;^  licfore  about 
‘humouring’  flics.  With  regard  to 
the  salunm  flies,  Mr.  Fitzgiblion  re- 
cumniends  the  gentle  working  there- 
of through  and  against  the  water, 
with  no  more  action  than  is  required 
to  display  before  the  eyes  of  the 
fish  the  artificial  bait  attractively; 
with  no  more  speedy  jiowcr  than  caa 
be  compassed  by  a pursuing  flsh  : — 

The  salmon  fly  is  always  to  be  worked 
or  * humoured’  against  the  current, 
never  with  it ; to  be  w orked  up  and 
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down  beneath  the  water’s  surface,  head 
foremost,  and  onwards  towards  the  an- 
or  rather  in  the  direction  of  the 
point  of  the  rod.  This  is  done  by  moT- 
mg  your  hands  and  arms  up  and  down, 
somewhat  in  the  way  you  would  work  a 
ight  and  free  pump-handle.  The  up- 
and-down  motion  of  your  hands  will 
communicate  a similar  motion  to  your 
rod,  line,  and  fly — similar  in  appearance, 
but  not  in  degree.  The  casting-line  and 
fly  will  be  less  influenced  by  the  action 
of  the  hands  and  arms  than  the  rod ; and 
the  winch-line — at  least  the  portion  of 
it  in  the  water— will  feel  the  action  less 
than  the  rod,  but  somewhat  more  than 
the  casting-line  and  fly.  In  performing 
this  up-and-down  action  the  line  must 
be  drawn  in  a little,  by  directing  the  up- 
srard  motion  of  the  rod  a little  towards 
yourself. 

And  now  let  us  say  a few  words 
about  the  salmon,  his  ways  and 
haunts ; and  upon  some  future  occa- 
sion, perhaps,  we  may  be  tempted  to 
dilate  a little  about  his  natural  his- 
tory, which  is  most  abundantly  cu- 
rious and  interesting,  and  which, 
until  recently,  was  very  imperfectly 
known,  while  many  erroneous  opi- 
nions were  current  with  respect  to 
him — the  salmon,  the  most  glorious, 
and  the  most  available  upon  table  of 
all  6sh.  He  is  excellent  boiled  (the 
Severn,  in  our  opinion,  is  much  the 
best),  and  served  up  with  lobster 
sauce ; and  in  boiling  him,  let  the 
cook  take  a hint  from  Sir  Morgan 
O'Doherty's  maxims,  and  if  he  be 
thick  in  the  shoulder,  split  him  be- 
fore yon  put  him  down.  Excellent 
be  is  cut  in  slices,  and  broiled  in  oiled 
paper;  excellent  cold,  with  oil  and 
capers ; excellent  dried,  boiled,  and 
served  with  egg  sauce,  or  dried  and 
pulled  into  flakes,  and  mashed  up 
with  potatoes  and  butter ; excellent 
pickled,  and  eaten  with  plenty  of 
oil,  vinegar,  and  fennel ; excellent 
potted  ; excellent  collared  ; excellent 
iMked,  with  grated  parmisan  and  a 
coronal  of  pastry ; excellent  boiled 
or  grilled  immediately  after  being 
taken  out  of  the  water,  on  the  em- 
bers of  arbutus  twigs ; and  excellent 
roasted  in  his  entirety,  impaled  for 
choice  on  an  arbutus  wand,  and  done 
before  a wood  fire,  and  next  day  to 
be  eaten  cold  with  oil,  capers,  and 
Chili  vinegar  ; excellent  in  cut- 
lets, in  every  form,  as  served  at 
Greenwich  and  elsewhere ; excellent, 


in  short,  in  every  shape  the  culinary 
art  can  make  him  assume;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  in  his  native  simpli- 
city, as  independent  of  the  gastro- 
nomic art,  and  of  all  adjuncts,  as  any 
fish  that  swims  in  sea  or  river. 

One  word  about  trolling,  according 
to  promise,  and  then  we  have  done. 

‘ Ephemera  ’ makes  a strong  plea  for 
it.  He  says,  when  neither  fly-fishing 
nor  bottom-fishing  can  be  practised, 
in  consequence  of  certain  forbidding 
circumstances  of  water  and  season, 
trolling  can  be  resorted  to  as  a first- 
rate  substitute.  The  largest-sized 
river-fish  are  killed  by  trolling,  and 
1 have  no  doubt  that  this  mode  of 
angling  would  prove  very  successful 
in  the  sea.  A knowledge  of  it  must 
be  a great  resource  to  the  angler 
who  visits  foreign  climes,  and  there 
dwells  by  large  rivers  and  wide  lakes. 
Numerous  letters,  addressed  to  me 
by  Englishmen  sojourning  by  the 
lakes  in  the  north  of  Italy,  ns  well  as 
on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  several  parts  of  Germany,  in  which 
immense  trout  are  found,  have  as- 
surc<l  me  of  their  success  by  means 
of  trolling,  and  particularly  by  prac- 
tising that  branch  of  it  called  ' spin- 
ning.' They  have  frequently  killed 
from  six  to  ten  very  large  trout,  as 
large  as  salmon,  before  noon,  by 
spinning  with  the  bleak,  gudgeon,  or 
some  other  small  fish.  Trolling  is 
very  successful  in  taking  the  gigantic 
trout  of  the  New  World.  An  angler 
finding  himself  without  the  delicate 
tackle  necessary  for  fly-fishing  in 
some  remote  part  of  the  world  where 
fish  abound,  may,  if  he  have  a few 
hooks  only,  and  anything  to  make  a 
line  with,  vciy  soon  cut  a rod  out  of 
the  next  wood,  ring  it,  adjust  his 
hooks  into  ‘ a flight  of  spinning 
tackle,'  and  work  successfully  away 
with  this  rude  gear.  Towns  are  ge- 
nerally built  by  large  rivers,  and 
must  of  the  latter  in  this  land  of  ours 
breed  pike,  and  some  of  them,  like 
the  Thames  and  Trent,  verj’  large 
trout.  Such  fish  generally  refuse 
the  fly,  are  seldom  taken  by  bottom- 
fishing, but  commonly  full  before 
the  prowess  of  the  troller.'  These 
arc  strong  reasons  in  favour  of  trol- 
ling, which  is  easily  learned,  is  a 
good  wholesome  exercise,  and  a plea- 
sant one  too  if  Fortune  favour  you. 

Now,  gentle  reader,  tadf!  r^c.' 
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IN  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  at 
Paris  there  is,  or  was  some  few 
years  ago,  a crayou  drawing  by 
La  Tour,  which  represents  Madame 
de  Pompadour  in  all  the  pride  and 
lustre  of  her  early  beauty.  The 
marchioness  is  seated  near  a table 
covered  with  books  and  papers,  among 
which  may  be  distinguished  Mon- 
tesquieu's Spiril  of  Laws  and  the 
Encyclopedia,  two  of  the  remarkable 
works  which  appeared  during  her 
reign  of  favour.  An  open  ^bum 
shows  an  engraving  of  Gay  chiselling 
some  portrait  of  Louis  aV.,  or  his 
mistress.  The  marchioness  is  repre- 
sented with  her  hair  slightly  pow- 
dered ; she  is  clad  in  an  open,  flow  ered 
brocade  rube,  and  wears  red-heeled 
shoes,  of  a delicacy,  as  regards  size, 
worthy  of  an  Oriental  foot.  In  this 
portrait  there  is  much  to  admire  : 
the  neck,  ■Which  is  slender  and  well- 
shaped,  springs  most  gracefully  from 
the  shoulders;  the  head,  which  is 
also  admirably  proportioned,  is  a 
model  of  feminine  beauty ; the  brow 
is  lofty  and  severe ; the  lips,  slightly 
compressed,  express  at  the  same  time 
decision  and  irony ; the  eyes  are  of 
a most  viviJ  brilliancy ; and  the  nose 
is  perfection  itself:  in  short,  there 
reigns  throughout  every  lineament 
of  this  most  striking  countenance  an 
air  of  nobility,  and  even  of  dignity, 
■which  qualifles  in  some  measure  the 
accounts  left  us  by  history  of  the 
share  she  bore  in  the  pttils  smpert  of 
Versailles,  the  masked  balls  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  thousand 
other  orgies  got  up  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  roost  dissolute  monarch 
of,  at  that  period,  one  of  the  most 
dissolute  courts  of  Europe. 

The  history  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour is  not  generally  known  in  all 
its  particulars,  though  much  has 
been  written  of  her  by  persons  of 
every  shade  of  opinion.  Some  have 
exalted  her  virtues,  while  others 
have  multiplied  her  crimes.  Both 
parties  are  right,  and  both  wrong. 
A courtier,  and  a man  seeking  to 
revenged,  are  not  historians  when 
they  write.  With  a little  patience, 
and  by  a careful  study  of  the  writers 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  are 
enabled  to  seize  here  and  there  a 
faithful  trait  of  this  extraordinary, 
voi«  xui.  no.  ccxLYiu. 


yet  most  fascinating  woman,  and  by 
diligently  sifting  conflicting  opinions 
arrive  at  something  approaching  the 
truth.  That  Madame  de  Pompadour 
was  a woman  endowed  with  great 
talents,  many  virtues,  and  as  many 
vices,  is  not  to  be  denied ; that  she 
employed  those  talents  in  general 
for  her  country’s  good  we  think  is 
equally  true,  though  many  writers 
have  unjustly  contended  that  all 
the  defeats  and  reverses  of  France 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  influence 
exercised  ly  her  over  the  mind 
of  Louis  AV.  Beyond  a doubt 
the  ruling  passion  of  her  heart  was 
ambition,  and  yet  even  this  passion, 
which  according  to  many  writers  of 
her  day  was  boundless,  she  kept  so 
skilfully  concealed  from  all  her  inti- 
mates, that  not  one  of  the  many 
courtier^  philosophers,  and  men  of 
letters,  wlio  thronged  her  ante- 
chambers— with  the  e.xception,  per- 
haps, of  the  Abbe  de  Bemis,  of 
whom  more  anon — was  ever  enabled 
to  discover  the  secrets  of  that  heart 
which,  in  the  words  of  a writer  of 
the  time,  ‘ she  ever  kept  closely  hid- 
den beneath  an  eternal  smile.' 

Madame  de  Pompadour  was  bom 
in  Paris  in  the  year  1720.  S!.o 
herself  always  said,  in  1722.  We 
are  told  that  Poisson  her  l..■,her,  at 
least  her  mother’s  husband,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment of  the  French  army:  some 
historians  affirm  that  her  father  was 
a butcher  of  the  Invalidcs,  who  was 
condemned  to  be  hung ; according  to 
Voltaire  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
farmer  of  the  Ferte-sous- Jouarre. 
But  this  is  of  slight  consequence,  as 
her  true  father  was  the  Ferroier- 
general,  Lenorman  de  Toumcheim. 
This  individual  having  taken  a fancy 
to  Poisson's  daughter  when  she  was 
quite  an  infant,  took  her  to  bis 
house,  and  brought  her  up  as  his 
own  child.  Having  from  her  earliest 
years  displayed  quite  a passion  for 
music  ana  drawing,  the  first  masters 
of  the  day  were  engaged  by  Le- 
norman de  Tourneheun  for  his 
adopted  child.  Under  a diligent 
course  of  study  the  little  Jeanne 
Antoinette  made  rapid  strides  to- 
wards perfection  in  the  arts  she 
loved,  and  her  intellectual  acquire- 
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mcnts  were  vaunted  by  all  who  knew 
her.  Fontenelle,  Voltaire,  Ducloe, 
and  Crebillon,  who,  in  their  character 
of  beaux  etpriU,  had  the  etiirbe  of  the 
bouse,  spread  everywhere  abroad 
throughout  the  fashionable  world 
the  praises  of  her  beauty,  her  grace, 
and  her  talents. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  offered  in 
her  person  the  model  of  a woman,  at 
the  same  time  beautiful  in  the  strict 
acceptation  of  the  word,  and  simply 
pretty.  The  lines  of  her  features 
possessed  all  the  purity  of  one  of 
^phael's  creations,  but  there  it  must 
be  said  the  resemblance  ceased  ; the 
spirit  which  animated  these  features 
was  of  the  world  worldly : in  short,  it 
was  the  true  spirit  of  a Parisian 
woman.  All  that  gives  brilliancy, 
charm,  and  play  to  the  physiognomy 
ahe  possessed  in  the  happiest  degree. 
Not  a single  court  lady  could  at  that 
period  bc^t  an  air  at  the  same  time 
so  noble  and  yet  so  coquettish,  fea- 
tures so  imposing  and  yet  so  delicate 
and  playful,  or  a figure  at  once  so 
elegant  and  yet  so  supple  and  undu- 
lating ; her  mother  used  always  to 
say  tMt  a king  alone  was  worthy  of 
her  daughter.  Jeanne,  it  is  said, 
had  at  an  early  age  what  might  be 
called  the  presentiment  of  the  throne, 
at  first  on  account  of  this  frequently- 
ezpresased  opinion  of  her  mothers, 
and  aiferwai^  because  she  fancied 
she  loved  the  king.  ‘ She  owned  to 
me,'  says  Voltaire,  in  his  Memoirt, 

‘ that  sne  had  a secret  presentiment 
that  she  would  be  loved  by  the  king, 
and  that  she  had  herself  a violent 
inclination  for  him.'  There  are  cer- 
tain days  in  life  in  which  destiny 
permits  itself  for  a moment,  as  it 
were,  to  be  divined.  And  all  those 
who  have  succeeded  in  climbing  the 
rugged  mountain  of  human  vanities 
relate,  that  from  their  earliest  youth 
oertidn  visions  and  presentiments 
have  ever  warned  them  of  their 
future  glory. 

But  how  was  she  to  attain  to  this 
throne  of  France,  the  object  of  her 
ambition  ? This  was  a difficult 
question  to  solve.  In  the  mean- 
while she  familiarized  herself  with 
what  might  be  considered  the  life  of 
a queen,  a part  which,  it  must  be 
allowed,  she  could  play  to  admira- 
tion. Kautifhl,  witty,  intellectual, 
ever  admired,  and  ever  listened  to, 
she  soon  beheld  at  her  feet  all  the 


courtiers  of  her  father's  fortune ; she 
gathered  around  her,  consequently, 
a brilliant  crowd  of  poets,  artists,  and 
philosophers,  over  whom  she  reigned 
with  all  the  dignity  of  majesty. 

The  Fermier-gcneral  had  a ne- 
phew named  Lenorman  d'Etioles,  a 
young  man  of  amiable  character,  and 
with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  a 
gentleman.  This  was  the  reputed 
heir  of  the  immense  wealth  of  the 
old  Fermier  - general,  according  to 
the  established  laws,  though  Jeanne 
had  on  her  side  also  some  claims  to 
a share  of  the  property.  A very 
simple  means  was,  however,  devisea 
' to  prevent  all  after  litigation,  namely, 
by  arranging  a marriage  between  the 
two  young  people.  Jeanne,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  loved  the  king, 
and  she  married  D'Etioles  without 
her  feelings  in  this  respect  under- 
going any  change ; Versailles  was 
her  horizon,  the  goal  to  which  she 
aspired.  D'Etioles,  it  is  said,  became 
deeply  enamoured  of  his  young  bride; 
but  this  passion,  which  amounted 
almost  to  fanaticism,  never  touched 
her  heart.  To  use  her  own  words, 
‘ She  accepted  him  with  resignation, 
as  a misfortune  which  was  not  to  last 

lOM.’ 

The  hotel  of  the  new -married 
couple  was  organized  upon  a lordly 
footing;  the  hest  society  in  Pans 
was  there  to  be  found,  for  all  those 
whose  company  was  worth  having 
deserted  the  talone  of  the  fashionable 
world  for  those  of  Madame  d'Etioles. 
Never  until  then  had  such  a lavish 
display  of  luxury  been  seen.  The 
young  bride  hoped  by  these  means  to 
make  a noise  at  court,  and  thus  pique 
the  curiosity  of  the  king.  The  days 
passed  in  fetes  and  entertainments  of 
every  kind.  The  celebrated  come- 
dians of  the  day,  the  popular  poets, 
artists,  foreigners  of  oistinction,  all 
had  ready  access  to  the  splendid 
mansion  of  Lenorman  d'Etioles,  of 
which  the  mistress  was  the  life  and 
ornament;  every  one  visited  there, 
in  short,  except  the  king. 

Ever  since  the  celebrated  rhmiotu 
of  the  Hotel  de  Bambouillet,  there 
have  always  been  in  France  a suc- 
cession or  circles  of  beaux  espriU, 
presided  over  by  some  queen  of 
fashion.  Louis  XIV.  hated  these 
rhadms,  saying  that  the  court  was 

?>read  abroad  into  all  the  hotels  of 
Otis.  In  fact,  for  many,  the  circles 
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of  the  Duchesse  de  Maine  or  of  the  Some  said  he  was  her  lover  : how- 

Man|uisc  de  Lambert,  of  Madame  ever  that  may  be,  Madame  de  Pom- 

de  lencin  or  of  Madame  Geoffrin,  padour,  who,  whether  she  had  or 

possessed  far  greater  attractions  than  had  not  a secret  penchant  for  the 

the  already  superannuated  festivals  poet,  never  forgot  her  old  friends, 

of  Versailles.  The  French  Revolu-  procured  for  him,  as  soon  as  she 

tion  took  its  rise  in  these  very  circles,  came  into  power,  the  appointment  of 

for  in  them  they  laughed  a little  at  librarian  to  the  king  at  the  chateau 

the  great  powers  of  the  earth,  and  of  Choisy,  where  she  built  him,  at 

there  philosophy  and  liberty  were  her  own  expense,  a little  cottage 

allowed  elbow-room.  Thus,  at  Ma-  ontie,  named  by  the  poets  of  the 

dame  d'KtioIcs’  might  be  seen  old  time,  the  Parnassus  of  the  French 

Fontenelle,  who  believed  in  nothing,  Anacreon.  This  appointment  was  a 

not  even  in  his  own  heart ; Voltaire,  complete  sinecure,  for  we  know  that 

still  young,  and  armed  with  the  keen  the  king  never  opened  a book,  and 

weapons  of  his  ready  wit,  prepared  we  are  equally  assured  that  Ber- 

to  make  war  upon  those  whose  reign  nard  never  put  his  foot  inside  the 

was  of  this  world,  above  all  upon  library. 

the  Jesuits ; Montesquieu  and  Mau-  We  have  already  named  the  Abbe, 
pertuis,  born  sceptics  and  mockers ; afterwards  Cardinal,  de  Bernis ; and 

along  with  many  others  of  a kindred  as  he  was  the  only  individual  who 

spirit  who  had  beheld  the  decline  of  ever  succeeded  in  being  admitted 

royalty  and  religion,  when  Louis  into  the  entire  confidence  of  the 

XIV^  in  the  latter  years  of  his  royal  favourite,  a brief  notice  of 

reign,  had  permitted  Scarron's  widow  his  birth,  and  rise  and  fall  at  court, 

to  make  religion  fashionable,  by  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place, 

cloaking  France  with  the  mask  of  so  closely  linked  for  many  years 

hypocritical  piety  — a mask  soon,  were  his  fortunes  with  those  of 

however,  to  m torn  aside  by  Phi-  Madame  de  Pompadour, 

lippe  of  Orleans  in  the  wild  satur-  Joachim  de  Pierres,  abbe  de  Ber- 
nana  of  the  Regency.  The  Abbe  nis,  was  born  at  Saint-Marcel,  near 

de  Bernis  was  also  a con-stant  visitor  Narbonne,  in  the  month  of  May, 

at  the  house  of  Madame  d’Etioles;  1715.  HLs  family,  which  was  of  the 

he  was,  in  the  parlance  of  the  time,  most  ancient  noblesse,  was  allied  to 

the  AMe  de  la  Matson — it  is  true  he  the  king  through  the  house  of  Rohan; 

had  no  other  benehee  — but  little  a circumstance,  however,  which  did 

thought  then,  either  the  abbe  of  the  not  prevent  it  being  one  of  the 

house  or  the  mistress  of  the  house,  poorest  in  the  kingdom.  As  his  re- 

that  within  ten  years  from  that  time  latives  had  nothing  to  give  Joachim, 

they  would  reign  over  France  as  they  made  him  an  abbe.  Like  Bcr- 

abaolute  ministers.  There  was  one  nard,  he  came  when  very  young  to 

other  individual  of  this  brilliant  Paris,  confiding  in  his  lucky  planet, 

circle  worthy  of  a passing  notice,  and  smiling  on  every  one,  and  reaping  a 

this  was  an  amiable  and  simple-  plentiful  harvest  of  smiles  in  return, 

minded  poet,  of  good  appearance  and  He  was  then  a handsome  young  man, 
the  best  temper  in  the  world,  named  with  a bright  eye  and  an  animated 
Gentil  Bernard.*  Madame  d'Etioles  mouth.  In  figure  he  was  herculean, 
used  to  pet  him  like  a spoiled  child,  and  here  we  find,  in  contradiction  of 

* Pierre  Bernard,  nicknamed  Gentil  Bernard  by  Voltaire,'  was  bom  at  Grenoble 
about  the  same  time  as  Louis  XV.  ‘ It  is  strange,’  said  Madame  de  Pompadour  later. 

* that  two  lovers  should  be  bom  for  me  during  the  same  season — a king  and  a poet.’ 
Bernard  ever  refused  all  favours,  and  was  singularly  devoid  of  ambition.  ‘ What  can 
I do  for  you,  my  dear  poet?’  Madame  de  Pompadour  is  reported  to  have  said  on  her 
coming  into  power,  &mard  contented  himself  with  kissing  the  hand  of  the  mar- 
diionen.  ‘ Go  to,’  returned  she,  ‘ yon  will  never  get  on  in  the  world,’ 

' This  nickname  was  given  in  a poetical  invitation  to  a supper  party  at  Madame 
Docbatelet’s,  sent  by  Voltaire  to  the  poet ; — 

‘ Au  nom  du  Pinde  et  de  Cythere 
Gentil  Bernard  est  averti, 

Que  I’Art  d’ Aimer  doit  Samedi 
Venir  souper  chez  I’Art  de  Plaire.’ 
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BuiTun'g  saying,  that  the  stj’le  was 
not  the  man,  no  more  than  it  was 
with  Bernard,  who  was  also  of  large 
stature. 

Joachim  passed  the  winter  at 
Saint-Sulpice,  hut,  like  Boufflers  a 
little  later,  far  from  singing  the  Can- 
ticles, he  employed  his  time  in  the 
more  mundane  occupation  of  scrib- 
bling love-songs.  At  the  end  of  the 
winter  he  was  appointed  vicar  in  a 
little  town  of  his  native  department. 
‘ Vicar !’  said  Joachim ; ‘ I’ll  not  dis- 
turb myself  for  such  a trifle.'  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  nominated  Ablx* 
de  Bemis ; but  not  a step  would  he 
budge  from  the  capital.  In  Paris 
then  he  remained,  penniless  it  is  true, 
but  without  a care  or  thought  for 
the  future,  and  full  of  confluence  in 
his  lucky  planet — a confidence  which, 
it  must  be  said,  was  not  misplaced. 
His  acquaintance  with  Madame 
d'Etioles  began  through  an  intrigue 
which  be  had  with  a certain  mar- 
chande  de»  model,  who  worked  for 
the  future  favourite.  Having  per- 
ceived the  young  girl  one  night  at 
the  theatre  in  company  with  her 
lover,  Madame  d'Etioles  summoned 
her  the  following  morning  to  her 
house,  and  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation inquired  if  that  handsome 
young  man  she  bad  with  her  at  the 
theatre  was  her  cousin. 

‘No,  madame,'  replied  the  milliner; 
‘ he  is  my  lover.’ 

* Ah,  indeed  ! he  is  your  lover  is 
he  ? And  what  does  he  do  ?’ 

‘ No  great  things,  madame ; he 
makes  verses.'  - 

‘ A maker  of  verses !'  said  hla- 
dame  d'Etioles;  ‘that  is  amusing. 
Do  not  forget  my  cap,  and  tell  your 
young  poet  to  come  and  see  me.' 

In  consequence  of  this  invitation 
Bemis  callra  on  Madame  d'Etioles, 
who  received  him  with  all  the  graces 
in  the  world,  and  from  that  hour 
commenced  a friendship  which  lasted 
for  many  years,  and  was  the  origin 
of  De  Bemis’  future  advancement  in 
the  world. 

Despite  his  great  acquaintances, 
our  abbe  was  none  the  richer;  but 
be  laughed  gaily  at  his  poverty,  and 
waited  for  better  times.  Accoiding 
to  all  accounts  the  garret  which  he 
inhabited  was  in  a wretchedly  dila- 
pidated condition ; bis  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a ‘bod  bed  covered  with 
some  mules'  saddle-cloths,  which  M. 


de  Ferriol  had  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople, a rickety  table  covered 
with  books  and  papers  and  faded 
bouquets,  and  an  old  worm-eaten 
arm-chair.'  Our  abbe’s  purse  was 
no  better  garnished  than  bis  lodgings  ; 
and  so  well-known  was  this  fact  in 
the  world,  that  Scnac  de  Meilhan 
tells  us,  that  ‘when  the  Abbe  de 
Bemis  supped  out  some  one  of  the 
party  always  gave  him  a crown  to 
pay  his  coach-hire.  At  first  this 
ginhad  been  invented  as  a pleasantry, 
on  the  abbe  invariably  refusing  to 
stay  to  supper,  alleging  as  an  excuse 
that  he  had  no  carriage  ; but  it  was 
a pleasantry  which  continued  for 
some  time.’ 

In  society,  however,  De  Berm's 
was  a general  favourite,  and  was 
everywhere  welcomed  with  open 
arms.  They  doated  on  Bernard,  and 
they  doated  also  on  Ue  Bemis.  Vol- 
taire wrote  in  verse  to  both,  Duclos 
spoke  of  their  wit,  Helvetius  gave 
them  suppers,  and  the  women  did 
their  best  to  spoil  them. 

From  Cardinal  de  Fleuiy,  how- 
ever, our  abbe  received  a rebuff. 
Having,  in  order  to  humour  his  re- 
lative the  Princess  de  Kohan,  who 
had  lately  taken  him  by  the  band, 
applied  to  the  minister  for  a convent, 
the  latter  sternly  replied, — 

‘ Klonsieur  I’Abbe,  your  debauch- 
eries render  you  unworthy  of  the 
favours  of  the  Church.  As  long  ns 
I remain  in  power  you  shall  obta..i 
nothing.’ 

‘Wdl,  roonseigneur,’  replied  De 
Bemis,  ‘ I’ll  wait.’ 

This  repartee  was  an  event;  it 
was  repeated  and  applauded  every- 
where until  it  reached  the  cars  of 
royalty  itself. 

On  Madame  de  Pompadour  coming 
to  power,  the  Princess  de  Kohan 
deigned  to  write  to  her  in  behalf  of 
her  dear  abbe.  ‘ Madame  la  Mar- 
quise,’ she  wrote,  ‘ you  have  not  for- 
gotten M.  1 ’ Abb#  de  Bemis ; you 
will  deign,  I trust,  to  do  something 
for  him,  he  is  worthy  of  your  fa- 
vours.’ A propos  of  this  letter,  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing to  some  minister  of  the  day : 
‘I  forgot,  my  dear  Nigaud,  to  ask 
you  what  you  have  done  for  the 
Abbe  de  Bemis ; write  me  word,  I b^ 
of  vou,  as  I shall  see  him  on  Sunday? 
Like  'Voltaire,  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour had  the  mania  of  nicknaming 
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her  friends  and  acquaintances ; even 
the  king  himself  figured  more  than 
once  in  her  grotesque  vocabulary.* 

Madame  de  Pompadour  presented 
her  dear  poet  to  the  king,  with  a 
smile  which  so  charmed  l^ouis  XV. 
that  he  offered  IJe  Hernis,  in  the 
first  instance,  an  apartment  in  the 
Tuilerics,  and  a pension  of  1500 
livres  a-year;  and  so  cleverly  did 
the  future  cardinal  play  his  cards, 
by  insinuating  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  both  the  king  and  his 
mistress,  that,  after  a sojourn  of  two 
years  at  the  chAteau,  he  was  ap- 
pointc-d  ambassador  from  the  court 
of  France  at  Venice. 

But  it  would  appear  that  the 
Qneen  of  the  Adriatic  did  not  suit 
the  inclinations  of  our  abbe ; he 
sighed  for  Versailles,  and  the  petits 
»oupers  of  Louis  XV.  After  a very 
short  sojourn  in  Venice  he  demanded 
his  recall  from  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, and  on  his  return  composed  an 
epistle  to  his  fair  protectress,  the 
opening  lines  of  which  we  give  as  a 
fiiir  specimen  of  his  powers  of  versi- 
fication : — 

On  avait  dlt  que  Penfant  de  Cythere 

Pres  du  Lignon  avait  perdu  le  jour  ; 
Maia  je  I’ai  vu  dans  le  buis  solitaire 

Ou  va  rever  la  jeune  Pompadour. 

II  ^tait  seal ; le  tlambeau  qui  I’eclaire 
Nebrillait  plus;  mais  Ics  pres  d’alentour 
L’onde,  lea  bois,  tout  annonfait  I'amour. 

For  the  space  of  ten  years  the 
Abbe  de  Bends  was  the  shadow  of 
Madame  dc  Pompadour ; he  followed 
her  everywhere,  sometimes  even  too 
far.  Louis  XV.  would  meet  him  in 
all  parts  of  the  palace,  in  the  private 
as  well  as  the  state  apartments,  which 
wonld  make  him  say  sometimes, — 
‘ ^Vhere  arc  you  ^oing.  Monsieur 
I'AblK!?’  Our  abbe  would  how  and 
smile,  but  say  nothing.  True  to  his 
character  of  abbe,  he  would  listen  at 
all  the  doors,  saying  that  the  chAteau 
of  the  Tuilcries  was  for  him  but  one 
huge  confessional,  lie  ended,  how- 
ever, by  knowing  all  things,  and  by 
sitting  in  council  with  the  king  and 
his  mistress;  and  a precious  trio  it 
must  be  owned  they  made. 

But  evil  times  were  coming  on 


our  abbe.  In  the  ministry  he  was 
assailed  by  showers  of  chansons  and 
epigrams.  The  Count  de  Tressan, 
above  all,  overwhelmed  him  with  a 
violent  satire.  He  could  no  longer 
hold  his  ground.  Every  one  began 
to  grow  tired  of  him,  even  the  fair 
president  of  the  council ; this  was 
the  coup  de  grace.  The  Due  de 
ChoiseuI,  after  replacing  him  in  the 
good  graces  of  Madame  dc  Pompa- 
dour, succeeded  also  to  his  portfolio 
as  minister.  As  some  compensation, 
however,  they  gave  him  the  car- 
dinal's hat ; a circumstance  which 
elicited  from  some  wit  of  the  day  the 
following  couplet : — 

On  dirait  i|ue  Son  Eininrnce 
N’cut  Ic  chapeau  dr  cardinal 
Que  pour  tirer  sa  reverence. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  was  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  .\lby  ; but, 
according  to  custom,  he  never  ap- 
peared in  his  diocese.  In  17(59  he 
departed  for  Rome,  being  nominated 
ambassador  at  the  conclave  for  the 
nomination  of  Clement  XIV.,  that 
priest  so  ga}%  so  gentle,  and  so  witty, 
who  has  written  that  sad  people  are 
like  shrul)s  which  never  flower. 
Pope  and  cardinal  understood  each 
other  admirably  well.  Our  cardhial 
never  returned  to  France ; he  had 
found  in  Rome  a second  fatherland, 
as  sweet  to  his  old  age  as  France  had 
been  to  his  youth.  He  inhabited  a 
magnificent  palace,  which  was  for  a 
length  of  time  the  hospitable  refuge 
for  all  French  travellers.  All  had 
ready  welcome,  from  the  humble 
priest  and  poor  artist  to  the  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  blood  royal. 
To  use  his  own  words, — ‘He  kept 
an  auberge  of  France  in  a square  of 
Europe.’  He  died  in  1794,  faithful 
to  his  God  and  to  his  king,  and  bit- 
terly denouncing  the  French  Revo- 
lution, which  h.ad  despoiled  him  of 
his  half  million  of  francs  per  an- 
num, and  had  swept  disdainfully 
away  all  the  pretty  artificial  flowers 
of  his  most  artificim  poetry.  He  died 
solitary  and  poor, — a strong  contrast 
to  the  style  in  which  he  had  lived. 
But  to  return. 

Madame  d'Etiolcs  passed  in  the 


* She  always  called  De  Bemis  her  pigeon  pallu  (splayfooted  pigeon — on  account 
of  his  large  feet  and  his  love-songs).  Voltaire  had  previously  nicknamed  him  Babet 
U bowjuetiire,  at  first  because  the  ahb^  always  introduced  flowers  into  his  poetry  ; 
afterwards,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  be  bore  to  a flower  girl  who  used  to  sell 
booqnets  at  the  doors  of  the  Opera. 
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eyes  of  the  world  as  a perfect  mo- 
del of  a virtuous  wife.  She  swore 
eternal  fidelity  to  her  husband, 
unless  Tx)uis  XV.  should  fall  in 
love  with  her, — a reservation  her 
husband  was  the  first  to  laugh  at. 
At  first  this  strange  condition  was 
spoken  of  as  an  excellent  joke  in  the 
house ; from  thence  it  spread  abroad, 
and  finally  reached  Versailles.  But 
the  king,  wishing  to  joke  in  return, 
contented  himself  with  saying, — ‘ I 
should  like  very  much  to  see  this 
husband.' 

M.  d'Etiolcs  possessed  an  aban- 
doned chateau  in  the  forest  of  Sc- 
nart ; Madame  d’Ktioles  having 
learned  that  the  king  frequently 
hunted  in  the  forest,  persuaded  her 
husband  to  have  the  chateau  newly 
furnished,  and  put  into  a habitable 
state,  alleging  that  the  physicians 
had  recommended  a change  of  air  for 
hervapours.  The  husband,  suspecting 
nothing,  had  the  chateau  re-furnished 
and  decorated  in  the  most  superb  styly. 
Once  installed  iu  her  new  abode, 
hladame  d'Etioles  gave  orders  for 
the  building  of  three  or  four  car- 
riages of  a most  fairy-like  lightness 
and  elegance  of  form,  in  which  she 
might  drive  away  her  vapours.  Ac- 
cording to  her  expectations,  she  fre- 
quently met  the  king  in  the  forest ; 
at  first  la>uis  XV.  passed  her  by 
without  bestowing  the  slightest  at- 
tention, either  on  her  or  her  cqui- 

Eages;  afterwards  he  remarked  her 
orses, — ‘ What  a pretty  phaeton !’ 
said  he,  on  meeting  her  for  the  third 
time.  At  length  he  remarked  the 
lady  herself,  but  it  was  merely  to 
bestow  a passing  remark  upon  her 
beauty. 

Madame  d'Etioles,  however,  was 
not  to  be  repelled;  she  continued  to 
pass  before  the  eyes  of  the  royal 
sportsman : ‘ sometimes  as  a goddess 
from  Olympus,  sometimes  as  an 
earthly  queen ; at  one  time  she  would 
appear  in  an  azure  robe  seated  in  a 
rose-coloured  ph.acton,  at  another  in 
a robe  of  rose  colour  in  a phaeton  of ' 
a mIc  blue.'* 

In  after  days,  Aladame  de  Pom- 
padour recalling  to  mind  all  these 
follies — serious  though  for  her — said 
to  the  Prince  de  Soubise,— ‘I  can 
imagine  myself  reading  a strange 


book  ; my  life  is  an  impossible  ro- 
mance, I cannot  believe  in  it.’ 

At  Etioles,  private  theatricals  were 
the  fashion ; Madame  d'Etioles  was 
the  Clairon,  the  Camargo,  and  the 
Dangcville  of  the  troop,  which 
counted  among  its  members  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  personages  of 
the  day.  Marshal  de  Uichelieu,  who 
was  to  be  found  wherever  gallantry 
flourished,  was  an  assiduous  and  con- 
stant spectator  at  these  reuniont. 
Madame  d'Etioles,  it  is  said,  endea- 
voured on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  entice  the  king  behind  the  scenes ; 
but  I.a>uis,  kept  constantly  in  view 
by  Madame  de  Chateauroux,  never 
once  left  the  royal  box. 

Two  summers  thus  passed  away 
without  Madame  d'Etioles  obtaining 
aught  from  the  king  save  a cold  and 
distant  glance,  or  a passing  word  or 
two ; and  this,  for  a woman  of  her 
ambition,  was  not  sufficient.  She  re- 
turned to  Paris  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  season,  determined  to  change 
once  more  her  plan  of  attack.  A 
good  opening  was  now  before  her, 
for  Madame  de  Chateauroux  was 
dead,  the  throne  of  the  favourite 
vacant ; not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost, 
for,  with  Louis  XV.  who  could  tell 
how  soon  a successor  might  be  ap- 
pointed? 

The  wished -for  opportunity  at 
length  presented  itself.  In  the  month 
of  December,  1744,  a scries  of  magni- 
ficent fetes  were  given  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  ; the  women  were  masqued. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  Madame 
d'Etiolcs  succeeded  in  approaching 
the  king, — 

‘Sire,'  she  said,  ‘you  must  ex- 

Slain  to  me,  if  you  plea.se,  a strange 
ream.  I dreamt  that  I was  seated 
on  a throne  for  an  entire  day ; I do 
not  affirm  that  this  throne  was  the 
throne  of  France,  yet  I dare  assert 
that  it  was  a throne  of  purple,  of 
gold,  and  of  diamonds : this  dream 
torments  me  — it  is  at  once  the  joy 
and  torment  of  my  life.  Sire,  for 
mercy's  sake,  interpret  it  for  me.' 

‘ The  interpretation  is  very  simple,' 
replied  the  king ; ‘ but,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
that  velvet  mas<iuc  should  fall.' 

‘ You  have  seen  me.' 

‘Where?' 


* Soulavic,  Mnnoires  Historigues  de  la  Cour  de  France  pendant  te  /aveur  de 
Madatne  de  Pompadour. 
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‘ In  the  forest  of  Senart.' 

‘Then,’  said  the  king,  ‘you  can 
divine  that  we  should  like  to  see 
you  again.’ 

About  a month  or  two  aflcr  this 
interview,  according  to  some  biogra- 
phers,  Madame  d'Etioles,  being  de- 
termined by  a coup  de  main  to  attain 
her  grand  object,  namely,  the  se- 
curing a permanent  footing  at  Ver- 
sailles, arrived  one  morning  at  the 
palace  in  a state  of  violent  agitation, 
and  demanded  an  audience  of  the 
king.  One  of  the  gentlemen  ushers, 
a certain  M.  de  llridge,  who  had 
been  a guest  at  Etioles  during  the 
festivities  of  the  preceding  season, 
conducted  her  into  the  presence  of 
Louis  XV. 

‘ Sire,’  she  exclaimed,  ‘ I am  lost ; 
my  husband  knows  my  glory  and 
my  misfortune.  I come  to  demand 
a refuge  at  your  bands.  If  you 
shelter  me  not  from  his  anger  he 
will  kill  me.’ 

From  tliat  hour  she  took  up  her 
residence  at  Versailles  to  quit  it  no 
more. 

We  know  that  Louis  XV.  pa.ssed 
his  life  in  a state  of  constant  lassitude 
and  ennui,  from  which  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  arouse  him ; indolence, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
redominant  trait  in  his  eharacter: 
e bated  politics  and  political  nut- 
ters, and  all  allusions  to  State  affairs 
were  most  irksome  to  him. 

‘ Your  people  suffer,  sire,’  said  the 
Duke  de  Cboiseul  to  him  one  day, 
after  a long  political  harangue. 

‘ Jie  niennme  !"  replied  the  king. 

By  skilfully  and  constantly  vary- 
ing the  amusements  of  her  royal 
lover,  with  hunting  parties,  prome- 
nades, fetes,  spectacles,  and  petiU 
aoupere,  Madame  d'Etioles  was  en- 
abled to  strengthen  her  empire  over 
the  heart  of  Louis  XV.,  by  making 
him  feel  bow  necessar}'  she  had  be- 
come to  his  happiness.  One  striking 
advantage  she  nad  over  her  prede- 
cessors, and  this  was,  the  art  she 
possessed  of  being  able  to  metamor- 
phose herself  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
No  one  could  better  vary  the  play 
of  her  physiognomy  than  Madame 
de  Pompadour.  At  one  time  she 
would  appear  languishing  and  senti- 
mental as  a madonna;  at  another, 
lively,  gay,  and  coquettish,  as  a 
Spanish  peasant  girl.  She  possessed 
alMt,  in  a marvclloua  degree,  the  gif^ 


of  tears ; none  knew  better  than  she 
did  when  to  weep,  or  how  many 
tears  it  was  necessary  to  shed.  As  a 
poet  of  the  time  has  said, — ‘ She  wept 
with  so  much  art  that  she  was  en- 
abled to  give  to  her  tears  the  value 
of  pearls.’  Those  who  bod  seen  her 
in  the  morning  superb,  imperious, 
a queen  in  aJl  the  splendour  of 
power,  would  find  her  m the  even- 
ing  gay,  whimsical,  capricious,  pre- 
siding over  one  of  these  petite  eoupert 
with  all  the  exuberant  and  madcap 
gaiety  of  an  actress  after  the  theatre. 
The  Abbe  Soulavie,  who  saw  her 
often,  has  left  us  a well-studied  por- 
trait of  the  favourite : — 

In  addition  to  the  charms  of  a beauti- 
ful and  animated  countenance,  Madame 
de  Pompadour  possessed  also,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  art  of  tnuisforraing  her 
features  ; and  each  new  combination, 
equally  beautiful,  was  another  result  of 
the  deep  study  she  had  made  of  the 
affinity  between  her  mind  and  her  phy- 
siognomy. Without  in  the  least  altering 
her  position,  her  countenance  would  be- 
come a perfect  Proteus. 

With  intuitive  tact,  Madame  de 
Pompadour  very  quickly  perceived 
that,  in  order  to  amuse  a king  who 
took  neither  interest  nor  pleasure  in 
arts  and  letters,  other  and  more  mate- 
rial enjoyments  were  necessary.  She 
commenced,  then,  by  transforming 
herself  into  an  actress.  The  king 
was  there  like  a wearied  spectator  of 
life ; she  felt  that,  in  order  to  interest 
and  enliven  him,  it  was  necessary  to 
diversify  frequently  her  character,  and 
the  spirit  of  her  character.  Twenty 
times  a-day  would  she  change  her 
dress,  her  appearance,  and  even  her 
manner  of  walking  and  speaking ; 
passing  from  gaiety  to  gravity,  from 
songs  and  smiles  lor  love  and  senti- 
ment ; with  syren-like  voice,  and  a 
heart  as  light  as  the  bird  of  the  air, 
she  would  invent  a thousand  grace- 
ful blandishments  fur  the  amuse- 
ment of  her  royal  lover.  Her  beauty, 
which  was  marvellous,  served  her 
well  in  all  these  metamorphoses.  She 
dressed,  too,  with  e.xquisitc  art. 
Among  the  many  costumes  which  she 
has  invented,  we  may  cite  one  which 
made  quite  a furore  in  its  day,  and 
this  was  the  neglige  h la  Po  iipadour  : 
a robe  in  the  form  of  a Turkish  vest, 
which  designed  with  peculiar  grace 
the  contour  ol'  the  figure.  She  would 
frequently  pass  entire  mornings  at  her 
toilet  in  company  with  Louis  XV., 
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who  would  stand  by  giving  his  opi- 
nion and  advice  respecting  the  dif- 
ferent costumes  she  adopted.  The 
king,  however,  grew  tired  at  length 
of  having  but  one  comedian.  In 
vain  would  she  disguise  herself, 
sometimes  as  a farm  girl,  sometimes 
as  a shepherdess ; at  one  time  as  a 
peasant  girl,  at  another  as  a nun,  in 
order  to  surprise  him,  or  rather,  to 
allow  hcrselt  to  be  surprised  by  hini 
in  some  one  or  other  of  the  many 
turnings  and  windings  of  the  park 
of  Versailles.  The  king  had  at  first 
been  charmed  by  the  novelty  of  the 
amusement,  but  by  degrees  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  always  one  and 
the  same  woman  under  a thousand 
different  disguises. 

Perceiving  that  the  king  began  to 
grow  tired  of  this  species  of  comedy, 
she  had  a theatre  constructed  in  the 
medal-room  of  the  palace,  she  herself 
nominating  the  actors  and  actresses 
whom  she  considered  worthy  of  per- 
forming with  her  on  a stage  which 
was  to  have  but  the  king  and  a few 
favourite  courtiers  for  audience.  The 
Due  dc  Valliere  was  appointed  stage- 
manager  and  director;  for  prompter 
they  took  an  abbe,  most  probably 
the  Abbe  de  llernis;  the  company 
consisted  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the 
Due  d’Agen,  the  Due  de  .Nivemais, 
the  Due  dc  Duras,  the  Comte  de 
Maillebois,  the  Due  de  Coigny,  the 
lilarquis  d'Kntraigues,  the  1 fnchesse 
de  Brancas,  the  Comtesse  d'Estrade, 
and  Madame  d'Angcvillicrs.  The 
theatre  opened  with  a pllce  de  cir- 
comtance,  by  Dufresny  the  poet,  en- 
titled Le  Manage  fait  el  rnnipn,  in 
allusion  to  the  marriage  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  with  .M.  d'Etioles. 
The  little  troop  commenced  with 
comedy,  but  soon  descended  to  opera 
and  ballet.  In  song  and  dance,  as 
well  as  in  the  representation  of  the 
passions,  Madame  dc  Pompadour  was 
the  only  actress  of  real  talent.  In 
the  characters  of  peasant  girls  she  was 
unsurpassed  ; but  her  chef  d'mivre 
was  the  part  of  Collette  in  Rousseau's 
Devin  de  Village,  which  she  played 
with  a ndivelti  and  tenderness  that 
won  all  hearts. 

Nothing  was  more  difficult  than 


to  gain  admission  to  this  theatre  of 
dukes  and  duchesses,  the  tickets  of 
admission  for  which  were  given  by 
the  king  alone;  and  it  must  l>e  said 
that  I.Kmis  showed  himself  a much 
more  rigorous  janitor  of  his  theatre 
than  he  was  of  his  palace:  conse- 
quently it  was  no  slight  favour  for 
Voltaire,  who  had  for  a length  of 
time  aspired  to  the  pleasures  of  Ver- 
sailles, to  see  his  Knfaid  Prodigue 
played  on  the  boards  of  the  court 
theatre.  Voltaire  had,  like  ail  men, 
the  weakness  of  wishing  to  govern 
the  State;  intoxicated  with  literary 
successes,  he  now  aspired  to  political 
honours,  lie  hoped  to  become  mi- 
nister or  ambassador  through  the 
favour  of  Madame  dc  1‘ompadour; 
and  with  a little  more  tact  he  might 
have  become  ambassador,  minbter, 
or  even  cardinal  had  he  wished  it, 
but  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
fancied  he  had  attained  the  object  of 
his  ambition,  he  lost  it  for  ever  by 
writing ‘the  famous  lines,  commenc- 
ing,— 

Pompadour,  vous  embellisez 

La  coor,  le  Pamasse,  et  Cjthcrc. 
These  verses,  as  we  know,  provoked 
a little  remonstrance  from  the  queen 
and  her  daughters : all  was  lost  for 
Voltaire,  despite  the  goodwill  of  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  who,  for  the 
rest,  seeing  that  the  cause  was  a bad 
one,  cared  not  to  risk  her  own  fa- 
vour by  imprudent  attempts.  Vol- 
taire never  pardoned  the  marchioness 
her  lukewarm  intercession ; and,  like 
a true  poet,  revenged  himself  by  a 
succession  of  madrigals,  chansons, 
and  rhymes,  without  number, — all 
levelled,  though  in  a playful  way, 
at  the  head  of  the  favourite. 

Duclos  and  Rousseau  were  more 
severe.  Duclos,  fully  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  a great  historian, 
as  impartial  as  he  was  passionless, 
judged  her  harshly,  lie  feared  pass- 
ing for  a courtier,  and  he  was  unjust, 
she  had  attempted  to  attach  Rous- 
seau to  herself ; but  the  proud  Gene- 
vese Republican  wrote  tier  a letter 
which  cut  short  all  further  negotia- 
tions.* She  always  esteemed  him, 
however,  in  a high  degree.  One  day, 
when  Marshal  ue  Mirepoix,  in  the 


* Madame, — I had  fancied  for  a moment  that  it  was  through  error  that  your 
messenger  had  remitted  me  100  louis  for  copies  which  are  charged  but  twelve  francs. 
He  has  undeceived  me.  Permit  me  to  undeceive  you  in  my  turn.  My  savings  enable 
me  at  present  to  enjoy  a revenue  of  about  540  Uvres,  all  deductions  made.  My  work 
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course  of  conversation,  advised  her 
not  to  trouble  her  head  about  that 
owl,  she  replied, — 

‘It  is  an  owl,  certainly,  but  it  is 
Minerva’s  owl.' 

Madame  de  Pompadour,  with  the 
design  of  still  further  strengthening 
her  power  at  court,  conceived  the 
idea  of  calling  in  the  powers  of  the 
Church  to  her  aid.  The  Prince  de 
Soubise,  who  was  one  of  her  most 
devoted  courtiers,  took  upon  himself 
the  task  of  procuring  an  indulgent 
Jesuit,  who  would  consent  to  confess 
and  absolve  her  from  all  the  sins  she 
had  committed  at  court.  P&rc  de 
Sacy,  the  priest  alluded  to,  had, 
though  a Jesuit,  preserved  in  some 
sort  the  habits  and  feelings  of  a man 
of  the  world ; he  could,  when  it 
suited  his  purpose,  lie  of  his  centurv, 
and  would  occasionally  laugh  a little 
at  the  severities  of  his  order.  To 
him,  then,  the  Prince  de  Soubise 
proceeded.  At  first  he  showed  him- 
self rather  restive. 

‘Recollect,’  said  the  prince  to  him, 
‘from  the  confes-sional  of  the  mar- 
chioness to  the  confessional  of  the 
king  there  is  but  a step.’ 

Pere  de  Sacy  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  such  an  attractive  po- 
sition ; he  went  to  the  marchioness. 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  proud  of 
having  for  a confessor  a man  who 
had  been  appointed  Procureur-gene- 
ral  of  the  Missions,  received  him 
most  graciously.  She  had  other 
reasons  also  for  seeking  to  conciliate 
the  Jesuit — her  principal  one  was 
this  : — Up  to  this  time  the  Jesuitical 
party  that  had  risen  against  her  at 
Versailles,  the  queen,  the  dauphin. 
Fere  Griffct,  Cardinal  de  Luyncs, 
the  Bishop  of  Verdun,  and  M.  de 
Nicolai,  had  hoped  to  drive  her  from 
court  as  a miscreant.  Now,  once 
declared  worthy  of  heaven  by  a 
Jesuit  of  such  high  standing  as  Pere 
de  Sacy,  would  she  not  become  in 
some  sort  inviolable  and  sacred  ? 
With  these  designs,  then,  she  put  in 
force  all  her  arts  of  seduction  against 
her  confessor;  never  did  she  display 
more  grace,  wit,  or  beauty.  Pere 
de  Sacy,  who  allowed  himself  to  be 


taken  captive  unresistingly  by  the  bat-* 
terj'  of  charms  thus  brought  to  bear 
upon  him,  visited  her  seven  or  eight 
times  to  speak  of  confession,  without, 
however,  coming  to  any  conclusion 
upon  the  subject.  As  the  good  city 
of  Paris  had  not  at  the  moment  any 
matter  of  graver  importance  wherc- 
vritb  to  occupy  its  attention,  it  began 
to  grow  witty  on  the  subject  of  this 
confession  ; a thousand  chaiuons  were 
Composed  upon  the  father  confessor 
and  his  fair  penitent.  Piron  arrived 
one  evening  at  the  Cafe  Procope,  ex- 
claiming that  he  had  news  from  ^’er- 
sailles. 

‘ Well,’  inquired  some  one,  ‘ has 
the  marchioness  confessed  ?’ 

‘No,’  replied  Piron;  ‘Madame  de 
Pompadour  cannot  agree  with  Pere 
de  Sacy  as  to  the  stvle  of  confession.’ 

The  following  Jay  there  was  a 
great  uproar  among  the  .Jesuits ; the 
procureur  - general  of  the  missions 
was  summoned  before  their  Council 
of  Ten,  and  was  obliged  to  confess 
himself,  lie  received  a severe  repri- 
mand from  the  superior  ofthe. order, 
and,  as  the  price  of  his  absolution, 
was  commanded  to  refuse  his  coun- 
sels to  the  marchioness,  and  to  ex- 
cuse himself  in  the  best  manner  he 
eould  for  his  previous  delay. 

Pere  de  Sacy  accordingly  presented 
himself  for  the  last  time  before 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  the 
following  conversation  took  place : — 

‘ AVe  cannot  grant  you,  madame,’ 
began  the  holy  father,  ‘the  absolu- 
tion you  desire ; your  sojourn  at 
court  far  from  your  husband,  the 
public  scandal  relative  to  the  favour 
which  it  is  alleged  the  king  accords 
you,  does  not  permit  of  vour  ap- 
proaching the  holy  table.  I'he  priest 
who  would  sanction  such  a proceed- 
ing, in  place  of  absolving  you,  would 
pronounce  a double  condemnation — 
yours  and  his  own  ; whilst  the  pub- 
lic, accustomed  to  judge  harshly  the 
conduct  of  the  great,  would  confirm 
the  sentence  beyond  appeal.  You 
have  testified  to  me,  madame,  that 
you  arc  desirous  of  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  a good  Christian  ; but  ex- 
ample is  the  first  of  these  duties,  and 


brings  Die  in  annually  a sum  almost  equal  to  this  amount ; I have  then  a considerable 
superfinity  ; 1 employ  it  to  the  best  of  my  power,  though  I scarcely  give  any  alms. 
If,  contrary  to  all  appearances,  age  or  infirmities  should  some  day  incapacitate  me 
from  following  my  usual  occupations,  I have  a fricud. 

Porii,  Augiai  Ifi,  1762. 


J.  J.  Rodsseav. 
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in  order  to  obtain  and  merit  absolu- 
tion, your  first  proceeding  must  be  to 
return  to  M.  d’Etioles,  or  at  least 
quit  the  court  and  seek,  by  penitence 
and  charity,  to  repair  the  sins  you 
have  committed  against  that  society 
vrhosc  laws  you  have  outraged,  and 
which  declares  itself  scandalized  at 
your  separation  from  your  husband.’ 

Madame  dc  Pompadour  heard  these 
words  with  the  calmness  and  im- 
mobility of  a statue ; but  as  soon  as 
the  priest  had  terminated  she  burst 
forth, — 

‘ Pere  de  Sacy,'  she  exclaimed, 
violently,  ‘you  are  a fool,  an  im- 
postor, a true  Jesuit.  Do  you  un- 
derstand me  ? You  have  sought  to 
enjoy  a triumph  over  me  by  witness- 
ing the  state  of  embarrassment  in 
which  you  imagined  1 was  placed; 
you  would  gladly,  you  and  yours, 
see  me  far  from  the  king ; but,  poor 
short-sighted  mortals  that  you  are ! 
know  that  I am  here  as  powerful  as 
you  imagine  me  weak  and  tottering ; 
and  in  spite  you,  in  spite  of  all  the 
Jesuits  in  the  world,  I shall  remain 
at  court,  whilst  you  and  your  pack 
will  not  only  be  banished  from  court, 
but  driven  ignominiously  out  of  the 
kingdom.’ 

From  that  hour  the  fall  of  the 
Jesuits  was  decreed.  The  holy 
fathers  imagined  that  the  marchio- 
ness, like  Madame  de  Chateauroux, 
was  but  the  queen  of  a day ; but  they 
were  mistaken.  To  do  them  justice, 
it  must  be  allowed  they  believed  that 
nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  such 
an  enemy  ; for  it  is  very  certain  that 
had  they  seen  the  power  of  this  wo- 
man, who  had  all  the  firmness  and 
decision  of  character  of  a man,  or 
rather  of  a revengeful  woman,  they 
would,  beyond  a doubt,  have  per- 
mitted her  to  approach  the  holy 
table,  or  even  have  canonized  her 
had  she  been  desirous  of  the  honour. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  was  born 
with  noble  instincts ; her  bitterest 
enemies  have  never  denied  that  she 
possessed  the  most  refined  taste  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  arts  or 
letters.  She  sought  to  make  of 
Louis  XV.  an  artist-king;  and  it 
must  be  said  to  her  praise  that  she 
ever  strove  to  rouse  him  from  his 
habitual  indolence  and  lassitude  by 
leading  his  inclinations  into  healthy 
channels.  But,  unfortunatel}’,  Ixmis 
XV.,  unlike  his  predecessor,  could 


never  understand  that  great  monu- 
ments often  make  the  glory  of  kin«. 

The  petiU  soupers  of  Versailles 
would  occasionally  shed  a ray  of 
sunshine,  or  rather  lamp-light,  over 
Tvouis  the  Fifteenth’s  habitual  ennui. 
After  supper,  chansons,  sallies,  and 
repartee,  would  lie  the  order  of  the 
night.  Occasionally  at  these  supper- 
tics  some  brilliant  things  would 
said.  One  evening,  when  some 
one  sang  a complaint  upon  the  mis- 
fortunes of  our  first  father  Adam, 
the  king  improvised  the  following 
couplet  worthy  of  the  best  chansons 
ofColle:— 

II  n’eot  qa’nne  femme  avec  lui, 
Encor  c’^tait  la  sienne ; 

Ici  je  Tois  celles  d’autrui, 

Et  ne  vois  pas  la  mienne. 

Louis  XV.  had,  as  we  see,  his  mo- 
ments of  poetical  inspiration.  Ana- 
creon could  not  have  sung  better 
than  this. 

Madame  de  Pompadour,  bom  in 
the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  seating 
herself  unceremoniously  on  the 
throne  of  Blanche  of  Castille — Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  protecting  phi- 
losophers and  suppressing  Jesuits, 
treating  the  great  powers  of  the 
earth  with  the  same  tans /a^on-aa  she 
did  artists  and  men  of  letters, — was 
one  of  the  thousand  causes,  petty 
and  trifling  in  themselves,  which 
eventually  accelerated  the  great 
French  lievolution.  Madame  Du- 
barry  but  imitated  her  predecessor 
when  she  called  a noble  duke  a sa- 
pajou  (ape).  The  mol  is  pretty  well 
known : ‘ Annoncez  le  sapajou  de  Ma- 
dame la  Comtesse  Dubarry,'  said  a 
great  lord  of  the  court  of  Ixiuis  XV. 
one  day.  It  would  be  a curious  and 
most  amusing  task  to  enrich  the 
French  peerage  ivith  all  the  sohruptel* 
bestowed  by  the  mistresses  of  Louis 
XV.  as  titles  of  nobility  upon  the 
courtiers  of  Versailles.  More  than 
one  illustrious  name,  which  has  been 
cited  by  France  with  pride,  has  lost 
its  lustre  in  the  tainted  atmosphere  of 
Versailles. 

‘ Not  only,’  said  Matlame  de  Pom- 
padour one  day  to  the  Abbe  de 
iJcrnis,  — ‘ not  only  have  I all  the 
nobility  at  my  feet,  but  even  my 
lap-dog  is  weary  of  their  fawnings.’ 
In  short,  Madame  de  Pompadour 
reigned  so  imperiously,  that  once  at 
Versailles,  about  the  conclusion  of 
dinner,  an  old  man  approached  the 
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king  and  begged  him  to  have  the 
goodness  to  recommend  him  to  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour.  All  present 
laughed  heartily  at  this  conceit ; ex- 
cept, however,  the  marchioness. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  had  not 
more  difficulty  in  amusing  Louis 

XIV.  when  grown  old  and  devout, 
than  bad  Madame  de  Pompadour  in 
diverting  his  successor,  who,  though 
still  young,  seemed  like  a man  who 
had  exhausted  all  the  pleasures  and 
enjoyments  of  life.  About  the  time 
when  the  marchioness  used  to  trans- 
form herself  into  milkmaids  and 
peasant  girls,  she  commenced  build- 
ing a very  romantic  hermitage  in 
the  park  of  Versailles,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  wood  near  the  Saint 
Germain's  road  ; viewed  from  with- 
out it  seemed  a true  hermitage, 
worthy  in  all  points  of  an  anchorite's 
abode ; but  within  it  was  a dwelling 
more  suited  to  some  old  roui  of  the 
Regency.  Vanloo,  Boucher,  and 
Latour  had  covered  the  walls  and 
ceiling  with  all  the  images  of  pagan 
art.  The  garden  was  a chef  d' oeuvre  ; 
it  was  a grove  rather  than  a garden  ; 
a grove  peopled  with  statues,  inter- 
sected by  a multitude  of  winding 
paths  and  alleys,  and  abounding 
with  a number  of  arbours,  recesses, 
and  ‘ shady  blest  retreats.’  In  the 
middle  of  the  garden  there  was  a 
farm — a true  model-farm — with  its 
cattle,  goats,  and  sheep,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  husbandry.  The 
marchioness  presided  daily  at  the 
construction  of  this  hermitage. 

‘ Where  are  you  going,  marchio- 
ness ? ’ Louis  XV.  would  say  on 
seeing  her  going  out  so  frequently. 

‘ Sire,'  she  would  reply,  ‘ I am 
building  myself  a hermitage  for  my 
old  age.  You  know  I am  rather 
devout : I shall  end  my  days  in  so- 
litude.’ 

‘ Yes,’  replied  the  king,  ‘ like  all 
those  who  have  loved  deeply,  or  who 
have  been  loved  deeply.’ 

About  the  time  when  spring  gives 
plax%  to  the  first  advances  of  summer; 
when  the  trees  were  in  leaf,  and  the 
plants  in  flower ; when  the  bright 
greensward,  enamelled  with  its 
countless  flowrets,  carpeted  the 
alleys  of  the  park,  Madame  do  Pom- 
padour one  morning  begged  Louis 

XV.  to  come  and  breakfast  with  her 
at  the  hermitage. 

The  king  was  conducted  thither  by 


his  valet.  Ilia  surprise  was  great. 
At  first,  before  entering,  at  the  sight 
of  the  humble  thatched  roof,  he 
imagined  that  he  was  about  to  break- 
fast like  a true  anchorite,  and  began 
to  fear  seriously  that  the  marchioness 
had  not  displayed  much  taste  in  the 
adornment  of  her  retreat.  He  en- 
tered the  court  and  proceeded  straight 
to  the  dour  of  the  hermitage.  At 
this  instant  a young  peasant  girl  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him  ; as  she  was  well 
made,  delicate,  and  pretty  looking, 
the  king  began  to  find  the  hermitage 
more  to  his  taste.  With  a deep  re- 
verence his  guide  begged  of  him  to 
follow  her  to  the  farm. 

As  he  approached  the  farm,  an- 
other peasant  girl,  more  delicate  still 
than  the  former,  advanced  to  meet 
him,  and,  with  a thousand  reverences, 
presented  him  a bowl  of  milk.  At 
the  sight  of  this  pretty  milkmaid, 
with  her  little  straw  hat  coquettisbiy 
disposed  on  one  side  of  her  head,  her 
white  corset  and  blue  petticoat,  tbe 
king  was  charmed.  Before  taking 
the  milk  from  her  hands,  he  gaaed 
at  her  a second  time  from  head  to 
foot.  Her  arms,  which  were  un- 
covered, were  white  as  lilies ; she 
wore  suspended  from  her  neck  a little 
^old  cross,  which  seemed  to  lose  itself 
in  a magnificent  bouquet  of  flowers 
which  she  wore  in  her  bosom ; but 
what  above  all  astonished  the  king 
were  two  little  stockingless  feet  en- 
cased in  a pair  of  the  most  rustic 
taboU.  With  a motion  of  innocent 
coquetry,  tbe  pretty  milkmaid  drew 
one  of  her  feet  out  of  its  wooden 
prison  and  placed  it  on  the  saboL 
All  at  once  the  king  recognized  tbe 
marchioness,  and  avowed  to  her  that 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had 
felt  the  desire  of  ki.ssing  a pretty 
foot.  Madame  de  Pompadour  re- 
turned with  her  royal  lover  to  the 
hermitage,  where  he  could  not  suf- 
ficiently admire  the  refined  taste 
which  had  been  displayed  by  tbe 
fair  architect  in  the  planning  and 
arrangement  of  the  building  and 
grounds.  This  was  the  origin  of 
what  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
notorious  Parc-aux-cerfs. 

It  would  be  a difficult  matter  to 
study  the  political  system  of  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour ; if,  indeed,  she 
can  be  said  to  have  acted  on  a system. 
It  cannot  lie  denied  that  she  possessed 
ideas,  but  more  frequently  her  mind 
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was  a perfect  chaos  of  caprices.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  the  Due 
de  Choiscul,  who  united  in  his  own 
person  the  portfolios  of  three  depart- 
ments of  the  ministry,  and  who  dis- 
posed of  all  power,  followed  to  the 
letter  the  policy  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour ; namely,  in  reversing  the 
aystem  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  allying 
himself  to  Austria,  and  in  forming  a 
league,  or  rather  a family  pact,  be- 
tween the  Bourbons  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain.  The  policy  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  it  was  which  annexed 
Corsica  to  France,  and,  consequently, 
Buonaparte,  who  was  born  at  the 
decease  of  the  marchioness,  owed  to 
her  his  title  of  French  citizen. 

Women  look  not  to  the  future ; 
their  reign  is  from  day  to  day  : wo- 
men of  genius,  who  have  at  various 
epochs  sought  to  govern  the  world, 
have  never  contemplated  the  clouds 
which  might  be  gathering  in  the 
distance ; thev  have  been  able  to  see 
clearly  cnougii  within  a narrow  circle 
traced  around  them,  hut  have  never 
nicceeded  in  piercing  the  shadows  of 
futurity.  ‘ Apres  moi  le  diluge,'  was 
hladame  de  Pompadour's  motto. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  a cen- 
tury of  strikingcontrasts.  The  prime 
minister  after  Cardinal  de  Fleury 
was  Madame  de  Pompadour.  With 
the  cardinal,  a blind  religion  pro- 
tected the  throne  against  the  par- 
liament; with  the  rise  of  the  mar- 
chioness's power  we  perceive  the  first 
dawnings  of  philosophy,  tormenting 
in  turns  both  the  clergy  and  the 
parliament.  Under  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour's direction  the  king,  had  he 
been  only  as  bold  and  determined  as 
his  mistress,  would  have  become  a 
greater  king  than  ever.  The  car- 
dinal was  miserly  and  avaricious,  the 
marchioness  liberal  to  prodigality ; 
she  always  said,  and  .justly  too,  that 
money  ought  to  flow  freely  from  the 
throne  like  a generous  stream,  fer- 
tilizing and  humanizing  the  entire 
State.  The  cardinal  had  been  hostile 
to  Austria,  and  favourable  to  Prussia ; 
the  marchioness  made  war  with  Fre- 
derick to  humour  Marie -Therese. 
The  battle  of  Uosbach  certainly  be- 
lied her  policy,  but,  to  use  her  own 
words,  ‘ Had  she  the  privilege  of 
making  heroes  ?' 

And  after  all,  is  the  historian  jus- 
tified in  accusing  this  woman  of  all 
the  dishonours  and  defeats  of  the 


reign  of  Louis  XV.  ? She  attained 
to  power  just  as  the  old  legitimate 
royalty — the  royalty,  as  the  French 
would  call  it,  la  grace  de  Dieu  — 
was  fast  giving  way  before  the  royalty 
of  opinion.  There  was  nothing  left  to 
be  done  at  Versailles,  simply  wcause 
in  Paris  the  power  was  already  in 
the  hands  of  Voltaire,  Montesquieu, 
Rousseau,  and  Diderot.  And  so  well 
did  Iiladame  de  Pompadour  compre- 
hend this  future  royalty,  that,  far 
from  seeking  to  arrest  its  progress, 
she,  on  the  contrary,  sought  to  meet 
it  half  way.  For  do  we  not  find  her 
openly  protecting  and  encouraging 
the  philosophers  of  the  day ; those 
very  men  who,  by  the  mere  force  of 
ideas,  were  destined  to  overthrow 
that  throne  on  which  she  herself  was 
seated  ? Thus  we  find  also  the  va- 
rious painters  of  the  time,  in  their 
several  portraits  of  the  favourite, 
never  failing  to  represent  her  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  more  celebrated 
revolutionary  books  of  the  day,  such 
as  the  Encijclopadia,  the  Philosophical 
Dictionary,  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  and 
the  Social  Contract. 

Madame  de  Pompadour,  woman- 
like, loved  revenge;  and  this,  it  must 
be  said,  was  her  worst  vice.  For  a 
word  she  sent  I.,atude  to  the  Bastille; 
for  a couplet  she  exiled  the  minister 
Maurepas.  Frederick  of  Prussia 
took  it  into  his  head  one  day,  in  a 
moment  of  gaiety,  to  call  her  Cotil- 
lon II.,  instead  of  Madame  la  !Mar- 
quise  de  Pompadour,  and  styled  her 
reign  of  favour  le  regne  de  Cotillon  ; 
a witticism  which  so  incensed  her, 
that,  according  to  some  writers,  we 
may  trace  to  this  petty  cause  the 
origin  of  the  disastrous  seven  years’ 
Mrar. 

The  position  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour at  court  as  first  favourite  was, 
by  all  accounts,  far  from  being  an 
enviable  one  ; as  years  rolled  on  she 
found  herself  necessitated  to  stoop  to 
all  kinds  of  meannesses,  and  to  en- 
dure ail  sorts  of  humiliations,  to  pre- 
serve her  already  tottering  empire. 
In  order  to  make  friends  for  herself 
in  the  parliament,  she  suppressed  the 
iTesuits ; and  she  afterwards  exiled 
the  parliament  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  clergy.  Again,  to  prevent  her 
royal,  but  most  fickle-minded  lover, 
from  choosing  another  mistress  out 
of  the  ranks  of  the  court  ladies,  she 
contrived  that  seraglio,  the  notorious 
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Parc-aux'Cerfs,  ' the  pillow  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth’s  debaucheries,’  as 
Chateaubriand  called  it ; at  the  last, 
hated  and  despised  by  all  France, 
Madame  de  Pompadour  said  to  Louis 
XV.,  ‘ For  mercy’s  sake,  keep  me 
near  you  : I protect  you  ; I take  upon 
myself  all  the  hatred  of  France ; evil 
times  are  come  for  kings ; so  soon  as 
I am  gone,  all  the  insults  which  are 
now  levelled  at  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour will  be  addressed  to  the  king.’ 

^mong  the  many  desperate  at- 
tempts which  were  made  from  time 
to  time  to  dethrone  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, the  following  is  the  most 
curious : — 

M.  d’Argenson  and  Madame  d’Ks- 
trade  had  resolved  upon  raising  to 
the  throne  of  the  favourite  the  young 
and  beautiful  Madame  de  Cboiseul, 
wife  of  the  court  usher.  The  in- 
trigue was  conducted  with  so  much 
art  that  the  king  granted  an  inter- 
view. At  the  hour  fixed  upon  for  the 
meeting  a great  agitation  reigned  in 
'the  cabinet  of  the  minister.  M. 
d’Argenson  and  Madame  d'Kstrade 
awaited  the  event  with  anxiety ; 
Quesnai,  physician  to  the  king  and 
to  the  favourite,  was  also  present. 
All  at  once  Madame  de  Choiseul 
rushed  into  the  room ; Madame 
d'Estrade  ran  to  meet  her  with  open 
arms. 

' Well  1’  she  exclaimed. 

‘ Yes,’  replied  Madame  de  Choi- 
seul; ‘I  am  loved;  the  is  going  to 
be  dismissed.  Ue  has  given  me  his 
royal  word  on  it.’ 

A hurst  of  jov  resounded  through 
the  cabinet,  (juesnai  was,  as  we 
know,  the  friend  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour ; but  he  was  at  the  same  time 
the  friend  of  ^ladame  d’Estrade.  M. 
d'Argenaon  imagined  that  in  this  re- 
volution he  womd  remain  neuter  at 
least,  but  be  was  mistaken. 

‘ Doctor,'  said  he,  * nothing  changes 
for  you ; we  trust  that  you  will  re- 
main with  us.’ 

‘ Monsieur  le  Comte,’  coldly  replied 
Quesnai,  rising  from  bis  seat,  ‘ I have 
bran  attached  to  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour in  her  prosperity,  and  I shall 
renuun  so  in  ner  disgrace ;’  and  so 
sa3ring  be  left  the  room. 

This  Quesnai,  of  whom  we  have 
just  made  mention,  was  a man  of 
uncouth  and  rustic  manners,  a true 
Dannbian  peasant.  He  inhabited  a 
little  entretol  above  the  apartments 


of  Madame  de  Pompadour  at  Ver- 
sailles, where  he  would  pass  the 
whole  of  bis  time  absorbed  in  schemes 
of  political  economy.  Quesnai,  how- 
ever, did  not  want  for  friends,  as  he 
eould  boast  of  the  esteem  of  all  the 
most  illustrious  philosophers  of  the 
day.  For  those  persons  who  did  not 
go  to  court  would  come  once  a-month 
to  dine  with  the  court  physician. 
Marmontel,  in  his  Memoirs,  relates 
that  he  has  dined  there  in  company 
with  Diderot,  D’Alembert,  Duclos, 
Helvetius,  Turgot,  and  Buffon, — a 
goodly  array  of  intellect.  Thus  on 
the  ground  floor  they  deliberated  on 
peace  and  war,  on  the  choice  of 
ministers,  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  exile  of  the  parliament, 
and  the  future  destinies  of  France ; 
while  above  stairs  those  who  had  not 
power,  but  who  possessed  ideas,  la- 
boured unwittingly  at  the  future 
destinies  of  the  world.  What  was 
concocted  in  the  rex-de-chamtee 
was  demolished  in  the  entresol.  It 
would  frequently  happen,  too,  that 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  could 
not  receive  the  guests  of  Quesnai 
in  her  own  apartment^  would  ascend 
to  those  of  her  physician  to  sec  and 
chat  with  them. 

Every  Sunday  morning  Madame 
de  Pompadour  received  at  her  toilet 
all  the  artists,  literary  men,  and  great 
personages  of  the  court,  who  had 
the  entrhe  of  her  apartments.  Mar- 
montel relates  that  on  the  arrival  of 
Duclos  and  De  Bernia,  who  never 
missed  a single  Sunday,  she  would 
say  to  the  first,  with  a light  mr, 
‘Bon  jour,  Duclos;’  to  the  second, 
with  an  air  and  voice  more  amiable, 
‘ Bon  jour,  abbe  ;’  accompanying  her 
words  occasionally  with  a little  tap 
on  his  cheek.  Artists  and  men  of 
letters  were  invariably  better  re- 
ceived than  the  titled  courtiers  of 
France ; while  many  of  the  nobility 
were  truly  lords-in-waiting,  the  two 
Vanloos,  De  la  Tour,  Boucher,  and 
Cochin,  bad  never  to  remain  in  the 
antechamber.  The  account  of  her 
first  and  only  interview  with  Cre- 
billon  is  interesting.  Some  one  had 
informed  her  that  the  old  tragic  poet 
was  living  in  the  Marais,  surroumled 
by  his  cats  and  dogs,  in  a state  of 
poverty  and  neglect.  ‘What  say 
youl’  she  exclaimed;  'in  poverty 
and  neglect  ?’  She  ran  to  seek  the 
king,  and  asked  for  a pension  for  the 
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poet  of  one  hundred  lonis  a-year  from 
her  privy  purse.  When  Crebillon 
came  to  Versailles  to  thank  her,  she 
was  in  bed.  ‘ Let  him  eome  in,’  she 
exclaimed,  ‘ that  I may  see  the  grey- 
headed genius.'  At  the  sight  of  the 
fine  old  man  — Crebillon  was  then 
eighty  years  of  age — so  poor  and  yet 
so  proud,  she  was  affected  to  tears. 
She  received  him  with  so  touching  a 
grace  that  the  old  poet  was  deeply 
moved.  As  he  leaned  over  the  bed 
to  kiss  her  hand,  the  king  appeared. 
‘ Ah,  madame,’  exclaimed  Crebillon, 
‘ the  king  has  surprised  us ! I am 
lost ! ’ This  sally  amused  Louis  XV. 
vastly : Crebillon's  success  was  de- 
cided. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  passed  her 
last  days  in  a state  of  deep  dejection. 
As  she  was  now  in  the  decline  both 
of  her  favour  and  of  her  reign,  she 
no  longer  had  friends  ; even  the  king 
himself,  though  still  submitting  to 
her  guidance,  loved  her  no  more. 
The  Jesuits,  too,  whom  she  had 
driven  from  court,  overwhelmed  her 
with  letters,  in  which  they  strove  to 
depict  to  her  the  terrors  of  everlast- 
ing punishment.*  Every  hour  that 
struck  seemed  to  toll  lor  her  the 
death-knell  of  all  her  hopes  and  joys. 
On  her  first  appearance  at  court, 

Erond  of  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and 
er  brilliant  complexion,  she  had 
proscribed  rouge  and  patches,  saying 
that  life  was  not  a masked  ball.  She 
had  now  reached  that  sad  period  of 
life  when  she  would  be  compelled  to 
choose  between  rouge  or  the  first 
wrinkles  of  incipient  old  age.  ‘ I 
shall  never  survive  it,'  she  used  to 
say,  mournfully. 

One  night,  dnring  the  year  1760, 
she  was  seiz^  with  a violent  trem- 
bling, and  sitting  up  in  bed,  called 
Madame  du  Hausset. 

* I am  sure,'  she  said,  * I am  going 
to  die.  Madame  de  Vintimille  and 
Madame  de  Chateauroux  both  died 
(u  young  at  mytelf:  it  is  a species  of 
fatality  which  strikes  all  those  who 
have  loved  the  king.  What  I re- 
gret least  is  life, — I am  weary  of 
flatteries  and  insults,  of  friendships 
and  hatreds  ; but  I own  to  you  that 
I am  terrified  at  the  idea  of  being 


cast  into  some  ditch  or  other,  whe- 
ther it  be  by  the  clergy,  by  Mon- 
seigneur  the  Dauphin,  or  by  the 
people  of  Paris.’ 

Madame  du  Hausset  took  her 
hands  within  her  own,  and  assured 
her  that  if  France  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  her  the  king  would  not 
fail  to  give  her  a burial  worthy  of 
her  rank  and  station. 

‘ Alas ! ' rejoined  Madame  de  Pom- 
padonr,  ‘a  burial  worthy  of  me! — 
when  we  recollect  that  Madame  de 
Mailly,  repenting  of  having  been  his 
first  mistress,  desired  to  be  interred 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents; 
and  not  only  that,  but  even  under 
the  common  water-pipe.’ 

She  passed  the  night  in  tears.  On 
the  following  morning,  however,  she 
resumed  a little  courage,  and  hastened 
to  call  to  her  aid  all  the  resources  of 
art  to  conceal  the  first  ravages  of 
time;  but  in  vain  did  she  seek  to 
recover  that  adorable  smile  which 
twenty  years  before  had  made  Lonis 
XV.  forget  that  he  was  King  of 
France. 

From  this  time  forth  she  showed 
herself  in  Paris  no  more;  and  at 
court  she  would  only  appear  by 
candle-light,  and  then  in  the  apparel 
of  a Queen  of  Golconda,  crowned 
with  diamonds,  her  arms  covered 
with  bracelets,  and  wearing  a mag- 
nificent Indian  robe,  embroider^ 
with  gold  and  silver.  She  was  al  ways 
the  brautiful  Marchioness  de  Pompa- 
dour, but  a closer  inspection  would 
show  that  the  lovely  face  of  for- 
mer days  was  now  but  a made-up 
face,  still  charming,  but,  like  a re- 
stored painting,  showing  evident 
symptoms  of  having  been  here  and 
there  effaced  and  retouched.  It  was 
in  the  mouth  that  she  first  lost  her 
beauty.  She  had  in  early  life  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  biting  her  lira  to 
conceal  her  emotions,  and  at  thirty 
years  of  age  her  mouth  had  lost  all 
its  vivid  brilliancy  of  colour. 

Some  persons  have  stated  that 
Madame  de  Pompadour  died  from 
the  effects  of  poison,  administered 
cither  by  the  Jesuits,  who  never 
ceased  persecuting  her  with  anony- 
mous letters,  or  by  her  enemies  at 


* The  fear  of  losing  her  power,  and  of  becoming  once  more  a howrgeoite  of  Paris, 
perpetnally  tormented  her.  After  she  had  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  Jesuits,  she 
fancied  she  beheld  in  each  monk  of  the  order  an  assassin  and  a poisoner. — Mfmoiru 
kitturiquet  de  la  Oner  de  France. 
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Versailles  ; but  this  story  is  not  de- 
serving of  credit.  Most  arsons  are 
agreed  that  Madame  de  Pompadour 
died  simply  because  she  was  five- 
and-forty  years  of  age ; and  owing  as 
she  did  all  her  power  but  to  the 
charm  of  her  beauty,  its  loss  she  was 
unable  to  survive.  She  suffered  for 
a length  of  time  in  silence,  biding 
ever  under  a pallid  smile  the  death 
she  already  felt  in  her  heart.  At 
length  she  took  to  her  bed — that  bed 
from  which  she  was  fated  to  rise  no 
more.  She  was  then  at  the  chateau 
of  Choisy ; neither  the  king  nor  his 
courtiers  imagined  that  her  disease 
was  serious,  but  she  herself  well  knew 
that  her  hour  was  come.  She  en- 
treated the  king  to  have  her  removed 
to  Versailles ; she  wished  to  die  upon 
the  throne  of  her  glory  — to  die 
as  a queen  in  the  royal,  palace,  still 
issuing  her  orders  to  the  troop  of 
servile  courtiers  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  wait  humbly  at  her  foot- 
stool. 

Like  Diana  de  Poitiers,  Gabriclle 
ffEstrees,  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  she  died  in  April,  'fhe  cure 
of  the  Madeleine  was  present  during 
her  last  moments.  As  the  old  man 
was  preparing  to  retire,  after  giving 
her  the  benemetion,  she  rallied  for  a 
moment,  for  she  was  then  almost 
dead,  and  said  to  him,  * Wait  a bit. 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  we  will  go  toge- 
ther.' These  wefe  her  last  worda 

Up  to  this  time  the  king  had  testi- 
fied at  least  the  semblance  of  friend- 
ship and  gratitude  towards  Madame 
de  Pompi^our,  but  no  sooner  had 
■he  breathed  her  last  than  he  began 
to  consider  bow  be  could,  in  the 
speediest  manner  possible,  get  rid  of 
her  m<»tal  remains.  lie  gave  im- 
mediate orders  for  the  removal  of 
the  body  to  her  bouse  in  Paris.  As 
the  conveyance  was  about  to  start, 
the  king,  who  was  standing  at  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  cb&teau,  seeing  a 
violent  hailstorm  breaking  over  Ver- 
sailles, said,  with  a smile,  half  sad, 
half  ironical,  ‘ The  marchioness  will 
have  bad  weather  for  her  jour- 
ney !' 

That  same  day  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour’s will  was  opened  in  his  pre- 
s^ce.  Although  she  had  long  since 
been  far  from  his  heart,  he  could 


not  restrain  a tear  at  the  reading  of 
the  document. 

The  marchioness,  in  her  will,  bad 
forgotten  none  of  her  friends,  nor 
any  of  her  servants ; the  king  him- 
self was  named.  ' I entreat  the 
king,’  she  wrote,  ‘ to  accept  the  gift  I 
make  him  of  my  hotel  in  Pans,  in 
order  that  it  may  become  the  palace 
of  one  of  his  children  : it  is  my  de- 
sire that  it  may  become  the  residence 
of  Monscigneur  le  Comte  de  Pro- 
vence.’ This  hotel  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  has  since  then  been 
inhabited  by  illustrious  hosts,  for  it 
is  better  known  at  the  present  day 
under  the  designation  of  the  Elysee 
Bourbon,  or  rather  the  Elysi-e  Na- 
tional. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  had  seve- 
ral residences : she  had  received  from 
the  king  an  hotel  at  Paris  and  one 
at  Fontainebleau ; the  estate  of  Cre- 
cy,  the  ch&teau  of  Aulnay,  Brim- 
borion  sur  Bellevue,  the  seigniories 
of  Marigny  and  of  Saint-Reniy ; an 
hotel  at  Compii'^gne,  and  one  at  Ver- 
sailles ; without  counting  the  mil- 
lions of  francs  in  money  t^towed  at 
various  times  in  addition  to  her  re- 
gular income,  for  they  never  counted 
francs  at  Versailles  then.*  For  all 
this,  we  find  Louis  XV.  giving  the 
Marquis  de  Marigny,  her  brother, 
an  onler  for  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  francs,  to  attixt  him  in  pay- 
inp  the  debit  o/the  marchioness.  (^Jour- 
of  Lams  XV.,  published  at  the 
trial  of  Louis  XVI.) 

The  marchioness  was  interred  in  a 
vault  of  the  church  of  the  Capu- 
chins ; by  dint  of  interest  and  money 
her  family  bad  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  having  a funeral  oration  pro- 
nounced over  her  mortal  remains. 
This  oration  was  a chef  d'ceuvre, 
which  ought  most  certainly  to 
have  been  preserved  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Church.  Unfortunately, 
this  curious  and  most  remarkable 
piece  of  eloquence  was  never  printed, 
and  history  has  inscribed  but  a few 
lines  in  its  annals.  When  the  priest 
approached  the  bier,  he  sprinkled 
the  holy  water,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  commenced  his  discourse 
in  the  following  terms : — ‘ 1 receive 
the  body  of  the  most  high  and  pow- 
erful lady,  Madame  la  Marquise  de 


* Except  Louis  XV.,  who,  it  is  said,  used  to  amuse  himself  bj  making  a private 
treasury.  When  he  lost  at  play,  be  used  always  to  pay  out  of  the  royal  treasury. 
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Pompadour,  maid-of-honour  to  the 
queen.  She  was  in  the  school  of  all 
virtues,’  &e.  The  remainder  of  this 
most  ^ifying  discourse  is  lost  in 
oblivion,  but  surely  tbe  force  of 
humbug  could  no  further  go. 

Mont^uieu's  prediction  concern- 
ing two  remarkable  personages  of  the 
eighteenth  centurj'  (Voltaire  and  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour)  is  curious, — 
curious  alike  for  its  truth,  and  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  displayed  by 
the  speaker. 

One  day,  while  on  a visit  to  Fer- 
ncy,  Montesquieu  being  alone  in 
Voltaire's  magnilicent  saloon,  which 
opened  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  was 
suiprised  by  Marshal  Richelieu  (who 
had  come  over  from  Lyons  to  see 
how  Voltaire  would  play  in  the 
Orphan  of  China)  standing  in  deep 
thought  before  a pair  of  portraits 
which  hung  upon  the  wall. 

‘ Well,  Monsieur  Ic  President,' 
said  he,  ‘you  are  studying,  I per- 
ceive, Wit  and  Ueauty.’ 

‘ Wit  and  Beauty,  marshal ! ’ re- 
plied Montesquieu ; ‘ you  sec  before 
,you  the  portraits  of  a man  and  a 
woman  who  will  be  the  representa- 
tives of  our  century.' 

And  has  npt  tnis  prediction  of 
Montesquieu's  been  in  some  sort  ful- 
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filled?  Historians  have  styled  the 
seventeenth  century  the  century  of 
Louis  XIV.  Could  not  the  eight- 
eenth be  with  more  justice  designated 
the  century  of  Voltaire  and  Madame 
de  Pompadour  ? For  if  these  two 
characters  be  carefully  studied,  the 
entire  spirit  of  the  age  will  in  them 
be  found  faithfully  depicted. 

But,  O vanity  of  vanities!  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  with  all  her 
wit,  and  grace,  and  beauty,  after 
having  strutted  and  fretted  her  little 
hour  on  life's  fitful  stage,  has  vanished 
from  the  theatre  of  the  world  into 
utter  oblivion,  leaving,  literally 
speaking,  scarcely  a trace  behind. 
In  the  words  of  Diderot  we  may 
ask,  ‘ What  now  remains  of  this 
woman,  the  dispenser  of  millions, 
who  overthrew  the  entire  political 
system  of  Europe,  and  left  her  coun- 
try dishonoured,  powerless,  and  im- 
poverished, both  in  mind  and  re- 
sources ? The  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
which  will  last  as  long  as  it  can ; 
a statue  by  Bouchardon,  which  will 
be  always  admired ; a few  stones 
engraved  by  Gay,  which  will  astonish 
a future  generation  of  antiquarians ; 
a pretty  litle  picture  by  Vanloo ; 
and  a handful  of  ashes.’ 


SWINDON. 


At  Swindon,  when  the  night  drew 
nigh. 

Few  were  the  trains  that  went  thereby. 
And  very  dreary  was  the  sigh 
Of  damsels  waiting  dolefiuly. 

But  Swindon  saw  another  sight. 
When  the  train  came  at  dead  of 
night. 

Commanding  oil  and  gas  to  light 
Much  stale  confectionary. 

By  soups  and  coffee  fast  allured. 
Each  ^ssenger  his  choice  secured. 
Excepting  those  locked  in,  immur^. 
By  sly  polieeman's  treachery. 

Then  rushed  the  mob,  by  hunger 
driven ; 

Then  vanished  buns,  in  pieces  riven ; 
And  louder  than  tbe  oroers  given 
Fast  popped  the  beer-artillery. 


But  farther  yet  that  train  shall  go, 
And  deeper  yet  shall  be  their  woe. 
And  greater  horrors  shall  they  know. 
Who  bolt  their  food  so  speedily. 

Time's  up ! but  scarce  each  sated  one 
Can  pierce  the  steam-cloud,  rolling 
dun. 

Where  curious  tart  and  heavy  bun 
Lie  in  dyspeptic  sympathy. 

The  combat  thickens.  On,  ye  brave ! 
Who  scald  your  throats,  in  hope  to 
save 

Some  spoonfuls  of  your  sonp,  the 
knave 

Will  charge  for  all  he  ladles  ye  I 

Few,  few,  digest  where  many  eat, 
Tbe  nightmare  shall  wind  up  their 
Irat, 

Each  carpet-bag  beneath  their  seat 
Shall  seem  a yawning  sepulchre. 
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STRICTURES  ON  A PAIR  OF  PUBLIC  STRUCTURES.* 


■^OT  very  long  ago  there  appeared 
in  one  of  the  Quarterlies  an  arti- 
cle from  the  pen  of  Earl  Lovelace,  in 
which  his  lordship  animadverted  with 
no  little  degree  of  severity  on  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  aliat  new 
‘Palace  of  Westminster  and  more 
recently  Air.  Fergusson — a gentleman 
who  has  distinguished  himself  by 
several  publications  on  architectural 
subjects,  and  who  is  also  a member 
of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
— has  pounced  upon  the  British  Mu- 
seum, thoroughly  probed  and  dis- 
sected it,  and  Aown  it  to  be  in  every 
respect  as  ill-devised  a structure  for 
its  purpose  as  it  well  could  lie,  besides 
being  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  in 
point  of  architectural  design ; and 
he  also  agrees  with  Earl  Lovelace  in 
condemning  that  exceedingly  costly 
edifice,  the  new  Palace  of  West- 
minster,— although  he  mentions  it 
only  incidentally  and  briefly,  mereljf 
saying  that  we  arc  already  tired  of  it 
before  it  is  finished : which  reproach, 
however,  he  qualifies,  by  telling  us 
that  ‘ it  is  no  discredit  to  these  archi- 
tects (viz.  Sir  Ilobcrt  Smirke  and 
Air.  Barry)  tbqf  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded,’— or,  in  other  words,  have 
failed  in  making  anything  satisfactory 
of  two  excessively  costly  structures. 
To  us,  the  seeming  excuse  seems  to 
be  no  more  than  a single  drop  of 
honey  infused  into  a gallon  of  gall ; 
and  whether  the  architect  will  be 
galled  by  them  or  not,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a good  deal  of  very  galling 
stuff  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  cutting  re- 
marks on  the  British  Aluseum. 

Of  the  last-mentioned  we  will  speak 
presently,  for  Air.  Barry’s  edifice 
may  surely  claim  precedence,  if  only 
on  the  score  of  much  greater  cost. 
And  in  doing  so  we  shall  deviate 
from  the  practice  of  your  small  and 
flunky  critics,  which  is 
To  spare  the  prosperous,  and  most  nobly 
wreak 

Their  vengeance  only  on  the  poor  and 
weak. 

For  our  part,  we  think  it  is  pre- 
cisely such  men  as  Air.  Barry  and 


Sir  Robert  Smirke  ivho  can  best  en- 
dure to  have  the  plain  truth  told 
them,  since  the  utterance  of  it  cannot, 
at  alt  events,  injure  their  prospects. 
A very  sorry  compliment  would  it 
be  to  them  to  say  that  what  they 
have  done  is  unable  to  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  criticism,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  treated  very  tenderly. 

Mr.  Fergusson  affects  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  failure — although 
he  does  not  exactly  so  call  it — has  in 
each  case  been  occasioned  by  the 
architect  being  compelled  to  adopt  a 
style  involving  ‘ chronological  false- 
hood ;’  which  seems  to  us  to  be  but 
a very  awkward  and  unsatisfactory 
sort  of  excuse  in  itself,  and  moreover 
to  partake  of  liypercriticism  ; for,  at 
all  events,  there  is  not  more  of  chro- 
nological falsehood  in  either  of  the 
two  structures  in  question  than  in 
those  of  the  present  day  generally, 
and  churches  more  especially,  the 
medimval  character  being  now  in- 
variably affected  for  them, — greatly, 
perhaps,  to  the  perplexity  of  future 
antiquaries.  As  the  style  of  the  new 
‘Houses  of 'Parliament’  was  to  be 
Gothic  or  Elizabethan,  the  very  latest 
species  of  Gothic  was  the  best  that 
could  be  adopted.  As  a style,  it  has 
hitherto  been  almost  universally  ad- 
mired, both  for  its  ornateness  and 
regular  consistency  of  character. 
W^hether  it  will  continue  to  be  so 
is  somewhat  doubtful,  because  one 
who  is  likely  to  become  hencefor- 
ward a great  authority  in  matters 
of  architectural  taste  has  pronounced 
the  sU’lc  in  which  the  new  ‘ Palace 
of  AVestminster  ’ is  built  to  be  — 
'detestable!'  Probably  the  author 
of  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture 
forgot  just  at  the  time  that  ‘ our 
detestable  perpendicular  ’ was  the 
very  style  in  which  Air.  Barry  is 
rearing  that  sumptuous  and  costly 
national  edifice,  lie  also  calls  it  ‘ an 
ugly  and  impotent  degradation,’ — 
which  strong  terms  of  wholesale  re- 
proach would,  doubtless,  have  in- 
curred for  him  some  severe  reproach 
in  return  from  his  reviewers,  had 


* Observations  on  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  and  National  Record 
Office,  with  Suggestions  for  their  Improvement.  By  James  Fergusson,  M.R.T.B.A. 
Author  of  An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  True  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,  Sec. 
London : J.  Weale. 
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they  not  been  dazzled  by  the  ex- 
cessive brilliancy  of  his  lamps.  Else- 
where, again,  he  remarks, — 

I have  always  spoken  with  contempt 
of  the  Tudor  style  ; for  this  reason,  that 
having  surrendered  all  pretence  to  spa- 
cionsness  and  breadth — having  divided  its 
surfaces  by  an  infinite  number  of  lines,  it 
yet  sacrifices  the  only  characters  which 
can  make  lines  beautiful, — sacrifices  all 
the  variety  and  grace  which  long  atoned 
for  the  caprice  of  the  Flamboyant,  and 
adopts  for  its  leading  feature  an  entan- 
glement of  crossbars  and  verticals,  show- 
ing as  much  invention  or  skill  of  design 
as  the  reticulation  of  the  bricklayer’s 
sieve. 

Many  odd  comparisons  have  been 
made  by  critics  m the  plenitude  of 
their  teeming  fancy  : window  pedi- 
ments, for  instance,  have  been  likened 
to  cocked  hats ; spires  to  extinguishers  ; 
the  Trafalgar  i^uare  fountains  to 
dumh-wailers ; and  the  vases  on  the 
new  Treasury  building  to  tea-ums ; 
but  Mr.  Kuskin  overtops  them  all, 
and,  by  way  of  climax,  compares  such 
multiplicity  of  panelling  as  that  with 
which  Barry  has  covered  the  whole 
exterior  of  his  pile  to  a ‘ bricklayer’s 
sieve ! ' which  is  surely  enoug^i  to 
make  ths  architect  himself  cross- 
Bar-ry,  indeed.  Of  what  it  pleases 
Mr.  Ruskin  to  call  relictdaiion,  there 
is  such  a superabundance  in  Mr. 
Barry’s  river  front,  that  a good  deal 
of  money  must  have  been  sifted  away 
through  it.  Excess  of  cost  has  been 
rendered  still  more  excessive  by  very 
needless  decoration, — by  so  much  of 
it,  in  fact,  that  it  amounts  to  fritter, 
it  being  unaccompanied  by  anything 
of  that  breadth  and  repose  which 
would  give  it  value.  Still  the  build- 
ing ought  to  have  one  great  merit 
in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  eyes,  inasmuch 
as  he  makes  a particular  merit  of 
cost  and  labour  for  their  own  sake, 
and  of  both  the  one  and  the  other 
there  is  there  quite  enough  to  satisfy 
even  him. 


Let  us,  however,  now  inquire  how 
Mr.  Barry  has,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, displayed  judgment.  It 
is  no  fault  of  bis  that  the  situation  is 
what  it  is, — not  only  highly  unfa- 
vourable in  itself,  but  also  incapable 
of  any  material  improvement.  The 
river  cannot  be  cleared  away,  nor 
can  the  building  now  be  raisra  to  a 
higher  level,  as  it  might  have  been 
at  first, — at  least  on  its  east  side,  by 
carrying  up  the  terrace  as  high  as 
what  is  now  the  level  of  the  first- 
floor.  Most  fortunate  would  it  have 
been — let  our  readers  prepare  for  an 
awful  sh  udder — most  fortunate  would 
it  have  been,  at  least  for  Mr.  Barry 
and  his  building,  hod  IVestminster 
Hall  and  all  the  other  buildings, 
Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  included,  been 
swept  away  by  the  conflagration,  so 
as  to  afford  him  carte  blanche  for  his 
plan, — in  which  case  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  set  his  building  con- 
siderably backwardcr  from  the  river, 
so  as  to  obtain  a wide  quay  or  public 
terrace,  from  which  the  east  front — 
which,  though  it  is  made  the  prin- 
cipal one  as  to  architectural  com- 
position, cannot  now  lie  approached — 
might  have  been  distinctly  viewed, 
and  its  elaborate  details  and  sculp- 
tural decoration  leisurely  inspected. 
Again,  but  for  the  Hall  and  Henry 
VII.'s  Chapel,  he  would  have  been 
able  to  carry  out  that  uninterrupted 
extent  of  line  which  he  so  greatly 
affects,  on  the  land  side,  and  would 
have  made  the  west  rather  than  the 
cast  front  his  principal  architectural 
faqade.  'The  Ilall  and  the  Chapel 
have  proved  a stumbling-block  in  his 
way  : could  he  have  got  rid  of  but 
even  one  of  them,  he  might  have 
carried  the  whole  of  the  west  side 
along  as  a single  and  unbroken 
faqade,*  and  planted  the  Victoria 
Tower  in  the  centre  of  it  as  the 
architectural  focus  of  his  composi- 
tion, and  so  as  to  shew  itself  placed 


• ’This  will  be  clenrljr  enough  evident  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the,  or  by 
reference  to  any  plan  tliat  shews  the,  actual  locality  of  Mr.  Barry’s  building,  and  its 
relative  position  to  others  around  it.  Strange,  however,  to  say,  no  such  sitnation’s- 
pltm,  indispensable  as  it  is  for  fairly  judging  how  far  the  architect  ha.s  been  controlled 
by  untoward  circumstances,  is  given  in  the  Illustrations  of  the  New  Palace  of 
Westminster,  notwithstanding  that  that  work  professes  to  omit  no  desi-ription,  either 
architectural  or  historical,  which  may  be  ’ useful  or  interesting  ; ’ yet  a plan  of  the 
kind  would  surely  have  been  Imth.  For  want  of  the  informutiou  that  might  have 
been  so  conveyed,  foreign  architects  will  be  sadly  puzzled  to  understand  how  the 
building  is  really  situated  ; and  having  no  otlier  than  a mere  plan  uf  the  prinei  H 
floor,  may  )>e  likely  to  imagine  that  the  west  Hide  form.H  only  a back-front,  nearly  shut 
out  from  view.  The  omission  is  the  less  e.Kcusablc,  because  plans  shewing  the  entire 
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centrally  with  regard  to  the  river 
front ; whereas  now  that  tower,  which 
should  be  a very  conspicuous  object 
from  every  point  of  view,  comes  in 
at  one  comer  of  the  general  pile. 
Yet  whatever  sufficient  reason  there 
may  have  been  for  placing  the  royal 
porch  in  that  situation,  there  cer- 
tainly was  no  necessity  for  carrying 
up  such  a lofty  mass  as  the  tower 
will  be  immediately  over  it,  more 
especially  as  that  tower  is  in  itself 
of  very  questionable  utility. 

The  principal  faqade  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  on  the  laud  side,  or 
towards  Margaret  Street ; for  besides 
inaccessibility,  the  river  front  labours 
under  the  furtlier  disadvantage  of  a 
most  unfavourable  aspect  It  being 
always  in  shadow,  the  decorations  so 
profusely  lavished  upon  it,  and  which 
require  to  be  touched  up  and  brought 
out  by  sunshine,  produce  scarcely 
any  effect,— certainly  not  that  which 
the  design,  as  shewn  upon  paper, 
promises.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
iaqade  is  deheient  in  those  bold 
markings  and  vigorous  touches  which 
wrould  nave  told  at  a distance,  and 
tvonld  have  produced  deeper  tones 
of  shadow.  Were  it  not  known  to 
the  contrary,  it  might  very  well  be 
supposed  that  the  architect  was  un- 
acquainted beforehand  with  the  lo- 
cality and  site,  and  considered  his 
facade  merely  in  elevation,  without 
giving  a thought  to  the  particular 
circumstances  under  which  the  strac- 
ture  itself  would  be  seen,  and  quite 
undisturbed  by  any  disagreeable  mis- 
givings of  that  nature.  ' While  it  is 
usual  to  insist  upon  the  influence  of 
climate,  and  the  necessity  of  adapting 
architectural  style  to  climate,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  considered  at  all  neces- 
sary to  adapt  individual  buildings  to 
their  respective  individual  sites,  as  far 
as  embellishment  is  concerned,  by  be- 


stowing elaborate  ornament  where  it 
can  shew  itself  satisfactorily  after  it 
is  executed,  and  there  only.  That 
the  entire  exterior  of  such  an  im- 
portant national  pile  as  the  ‘ Falace 
of  Westminster’  should  be  of  a piece 
os  regards  material  and  general  de- 
sign IS  not  to  be  disputed.  Sorry, 
indeed,  should  we  have  been  to  see 
such  excessive  frugality  and  cheese- 
paring economy  consulted  for  it  as 
nave  given  us  the  huge,  ugly  brick 
carcase  of  the  British  ^luscum.  But 
the  reverse  of  wrong  is  not  always 
right,  and  if  our  readers  will  excuse 
such  a mere  schoolboy  quotation, — 
Est  modns  in  rebos ; sunt  certi  deniqne 
fines. 

As,  however,  the  proverb  says,  ‘ it 
never  rains  but  it  pours.'  There- 
fore, by  way  of  making  amends  for 
excessive  architectural  parsimony  and 
starvation  * on  former  occasions,  we 
are  now  petting  our  ‘ Palace  of  West- 
minster,' and  heaping  upon  it  a great 
deal  of  finery,  and  what  might  be 
much  better  bestowed  elsewhere. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  should  that 
fondled  and  extravagantly  petted 
darling  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  no 
better  than  a ‘spoilt  child.'  It  is 
very  well  known  that  Mr.  Barry's 
forte  lies  chiefly  in  scrupulous  at- 
tention to  finish  and  detail,  and  that 
he  relies  — perhaps  more  than  he 
ought  to  do — upon  exuberance  of 
decoration ; in  which  last  he  is  apt  to 
indulge  without  much  regard  to  its 
cost  — or  perhaps  out  of  regard  to 
cost — and  sometimes  without  much 
artistic  calculation  as  to  the  actual 
quantum  of  effect  that  will  be  pro- 
duced by  it.  He  may  be  said  to  fire 
away  a great  deal  of  architectural 
ammunition  that  might  just  as  well 
be  saved.  His  new  fagade  of  the 
Treasury  buildings  affords  a tole- 
rably strong  proof  of  this,  for  a great 


locality  might  have  been  easily  obtained,  they  having  been  pablisbed  in  some  of  ths 
parliamentary  reports ; and  it  is  ako  all  the  more  singular,  because  the  Illuetrations 
— Incut  a non  lucetdo — have  been  brought  out,  if  not  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence, yet  with  the  full  concurrence,  of  Mr.  Barry  himself. 

* Of  architectural  starvation  and  cheese-paring  economy  the  National  Gallery  is 
one  very  strong  instance  ; and  Somerset  Place  is  another,  for  the  backs  of  the  build- 
ings  on  the  west  side,  which  though  originally  never  intended  to  be  seen  at  all,  but  now 
fully  exposed  to  view  by  the  formation  of  Wellington  Street,  exhibit  a degree  of 
meanness  and  ugliness,  all  the  more  scandalous  because  both  osi>ect  and  situation  arc 
there  peculiarly  favourable  for  architectural  display.  That,  however,  is  but  one 
among  many  instances  which  too  clearly  shew  that  here  is  no  sort  of  system  whatever 
adopted  in  the  management  of  onr  government  and  national  buildings  ; but  that  every 
thing  of  tlie  kind  is,  if  not  airtually  made  a job.  looked  at  by  itself,  and  treated  accord- 
ingly as  extravagance  or  parsimony  may  ha|>pcn  to  l>e  in  the  ascendant  at  the  time. 
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deal  of  very  minute  enrichment  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  which  does 
not  tell  at  all,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  front  being  always  in  snadow, 
and  partly  of  the  great  width  of  the 
street,  which  is  such  that  the  detail 
does  not  shew  itself  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way,  while  on  the 
side  next  to  the  building  the  specta- 
tor is  much  too  close  to  it  to  be  able 
to  view  it  properly. 

Unlike  as  they  are  in  style,  the 
facade  just  mentioned  and  the  liver 
front  of  the  Talace  of  Westminster 
are  alike  os  to  unfavourableness  of 
aspect,  and  in  being  treated  less  in 
accordance  with  such  circumstance 
than  they  ought  to  have  been.  In- 
tended to  display  Mr.  Barry’s  forte — 
although  as  to  display,  that  which  is 
actually  made  is  comparatively  little 
— they  also  betray  his  foible,  his 
fondness  for  minute  and  e.xcessive 
embellishment,  and  bis  greater  at- 
tention to  mere  decoration  than  to 
general  architectural  physiognomy 
and  effect.  Most  assuredly  he  is  not 
one  of  your  ‘That’ll  do'  designers; 
never  does  he  slur  over  anything,  or 
turn  out  his  work  half-finished, 
which,  as  matters  go,  at  any  rate 
have  generally  gone  hitherto,  is  no 
small  praise — is,  in  faet,  the  parti- 
cular merit  by  which  he  first  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  a time  when 
proper  finish  and  regard  to  detail 
were  grossly  neglected  by  others. 
Yet  there  may  be  error  on  the  side 
of  Toomuch,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
Toolittle.  The  employment  of  means 
excessive  in  proportion  to  the  end 
and  to  the  effect  obtained  docs  not, 
in  our  opinion,  evince  any  very  c.\- 
traordinary  artistic  power  or  skill. 
A victory  that  is  gained  merely  by 
the  overpowering  force  of  numbers 
does  not  say  much  fur  cither  the 
generalship  or  the  bravery  of  the 
conquerors. 

People  are  apt  to  judge  erro- 
neously, and  to  speak  as  if  the 
circumstances  which  favour  an  archi- 
tect, such  as  the  magnitude  of  an 
edifice  and  the  licauty  of  the  mate- 
rials employed  for  it,  were  positive 
merits,  not  only  in  the  work  itself, 
but  in  him  personally,  as  the  planner 
and  producer  of  it,  even  though  he 
should  have  fallen,  more  or  less, 
short  of  what,  with  the  opportunity 
and  means  afforded  him,  he  ought  to 
have  accomplished.  To  constitute  a 


man  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  a 
eat  architect,  little  more  seems  to 
requisite  than  that  he  should  be 
employed  upon  a great  building ; 
perhaps  upon  the  principle  that,  as 
ne  who  drives  fat  oxen  should  him- 
self be  fat,  he  who  has  great  oppor- 
tunities and  erects  great  structures 
must,  as  matter  of  course,  be  a ‘ great 
architect.’  Though,  as  to  that,  in- 
stances might  be  mentioned  of  great 
opportunities  having  been  frittered 
away  by  great  architects  of  that 
stamp,  and  made  little  or  not  at  all 
better  than  great  failures.  People 
are  apt  to  tMk  as  if  the  architect’s 
own  labour,  in  his  capacity  of  artist 
or  designer,  was  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  actual  magnitude  and 
extent  of  his  work.  With  more  of 
naivete  than  nous,  some  have  ex- 
pressed, or  else  feigned,  astonishment 
at  the  prodigious  quantity  of  detail 
with  which  Mr.  Barry  has  covered 
the  exterior  of  his  building  at  West- 
minster. The  amount  of  detail  exe- 
cuted may  fairly  enough  be  called 
astonishing,  yet  a comparatively  few 
drawings  by  the  architect  must  have 
sufficed  for  the  whole  of  it — at  least 
for  the  whole  of  the  principal  front ; 
because,  as  far  as  actual  design  is 
concerned,  it  is  limited  to  a few 
variations  for  some  of  the  compart- 
ments, and  it  is  obvious  that  for 

Earts  which  are  repeated,  no  matter 
ow  numerous  they  may  be,  a single 
pattern  is  sufficient.  The  really 
wonderful  part  of  the  matter  is  not 
that  Mr.  Barry  should  be  prodigal 
of  decoration,  which  it  costs  him 
little  time  or  study  to  design  — for 
after  all  the  detail  does  nut  shew 
much  original  thought, — but  that  he 
should  have  applied  it  so  unsparingly 
where  sobriety  would  have  answered 
the  purpose  just  as  well,  or  better ; 
also  that  he  should  have  been 
allowed  to  have  his  own  way  en- 
tirely without  check  or  hindrance,  and 
without  regard  to  cost.  Now,  indeed, 
when  it  is  found  that  the  expend- 
iture already  nearly  trebles  his  esti- 
mate, there  begins  to  be  some  grum- 
bling ; and  it  is  very  little  excuse  to 
say  that  a very  considerable  extra 
sum  beyond  what  Mr.  Barry  bad 
first  calculated  upon  was,  ‘ in  conse- 
quence of  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  site,’  required  for  forming  the 
embankments  and  extra  foundations. 
Such,  then,  being  the  cose,  it  surely 
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behoved  him  to  endeavour  to  keep 
down  cost  to  come  by  retrenching,  as 
he  very  well  might  have  done,  else- 
where. At  all  events,  he  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  profit  by  his  own 
miscalculations,  or  claim  his  profes- 
sional commission  for  any  larger  sum 
than  that  named  as  his  own  estimate. 

The  subject  of  architectural  remu- 
neration is  such  a very  ticklish  and 
‘delicate’  one,  that  those  who  would 
keep  upon  good  terms  with  the  pro- 
fession do  not  care  to  agitate  it  at  all. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  such  an  im- 
portant one  that,  as  no  one  else  will 
do  so,  we  may  be  excused  for  here 
touching  upon  it.  If  we  take  a false 
view  of  it,  we  shall  be  glad  to  be 
corrected ; but  it  does  appear  to  us 
that  the  present  system  is  in  many 
respects  so  preposterous  as  to  call^ 
loudly  for  reform.  What,  in  fact, 
can  be  more  preposterous  than  to 
pay  an  architect,  like  a mere  trades- 
man or  man  of  business,  by  a per 
cenUige  oa  actual  coat,  without  taking 
merit  of  design  at  all  into  account  ? 
Of  two  buildings  that  cost  precisely 
the  same,  one  shall  exhibit  careful 
and  successful  artistic  stud^,  and  the 
other  be  the  merest  Pecksniffian  pro- 
duction, yet  their  authors  are  re- 
warded just  alike ; the  former  ob- 
tains no  more,  the  latter  no  less, 
than  the  other.  There  is,  besides, 
something  absurd,  if  not  unjust,  in 
establishing  a fixed  and  uniform  rate 
of  per  centage,  because  cither  what 
is  a fair  and  sufficient  scale  of  remu- 
neration for  small  works  becomes 
excessive  and  extravagant  where 
hundreds  of  thousands,  or  even  mil- 
lions, are  expended,  or  else  it  is  very 
inadequate  where  the  cost  of  the 
building  amounts  only  to  a few 
thousands.  A commission  of  five 
per  cent  is  in  some  cases  as  far  too 
little  as  in  others  (snch,  for  instance. 


as  the  Palace  of  Westminster  and 
the  British  Museum)  it  is  greatly 
too  much.  According  to  the  present 
system— let  those  defend  it  who  can 
— a mere  commonplace  design  may 
produce  its  author  more  than  a 
painter  or  other  artist  can  earn 
during  the  whole  of  an  industrious 
and  successful  career.  What  may 
be  the  practice  in  other  countries  we 
know  not,  but  the  mode  adopted 
here  is  open  to  serious  objections,  one 
of  them  being  that  it  renders  the 
respective  interests  of  architcet  and 
emploj'er  directly  opposed  to  each 
other.  While  it  is  to  that  of  the 
latter  that  the  work  should  be  exe- 
cuted, and  we  mean  well-executed, 
at  the  minimum  of  outlay,  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  to  the  interest  of  the  for- 
mer that  ultimate  expenditure  should 
attain  a maximum ; which  hardly  ope- 
rates upon  him  as  a stimulus  to  the 
exercise  of  that  judicious  economy 
which  makes  the  most  of  the  means 
afforded  it.  Hence  those  unlucky 
mistukes  in  first  estimates,  which  arc 
so  frequent  that  they  have  come  to 
be  regarded  almost  as  matter  of 
course.  Accordingly  we  need  not 
wonder  that  mistakes  of  tlie  kind  arc 
perpetually  occurring,  and  inva- 
riably to  the  disadvantage  of  em- 

Sers ; but  it  is  astonishing  that 
itccts  should  be  allowed  to  find 
their  own  advantage  in  them,  when 
the  remedy  is  so  exceedingly  simple, 
because  only  let  employers  make  it  a 
condition  that  they  will  pay  no  com- 
mission on  any  excess  beyond  the  esti- 
mate, and  such  disagreeable  miscal- 
culations would  hardly  ever  occur, 
at  least  the  difference  between  esti- 
mate and  cost  would  not  be  by  any 
means  so  frightful  as  it  now  some- 
times is.* 

Another  desirable  change  in  the 
existing  system  would  be  the  adop- 


* Mr.  Barry’s  original  estimate  was  not  given  in  round  numbers,  but  for  the 
precise  sum  of  724,980/. — a degree  of  precision  truly  marvellous,  yet  at  the  same 
time  truly  suspicious  also,  for  how  any  man  could  possibly  pretend  to  calculate  before- 
hand, within  a thousand  or  even  five  thousand  pounds,  in  a work  of  such  magnitude, 
we  do  not  perceive.  The  present  calculation  of  the  ■ probable  expense’  of  completing 
the  works  is  2,040,923/.  16«.  Id. ; so  that  we  may  set  down  two  millions  for  suspense, 
and  the  one  penny  for  amusement.  And  surely  that  odd  penny  is  droll  and  amusing 
enough  in  a beforehand  calculation  of  ‘ probable’ expense.  It  will  be  well  if  that 
penny  be  not  transformed  into  another  million  when  probability  shall  have  been 
transformed  into  certainty.  As  matter  of  cariosity  we  insert  here  the  estimates  of 
some  of  the  other  architects  who  competed  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament : — 

Cockerell £535,000 

Hakewill  400,000 

Pennethome  350,000 

Cottingham  350,000 

Robinson 275,000 
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tion  of  a ‘ sliding  scale ' for  the  rate  of 
commission,  which  shonld  diminish 
in  some  sort  of  ratio  to  the  increase 
of  cost ; cost  itself  being  no  criterion 
whatever  of  what  would  be  a fair 
remuneration  to  tbe  architect,  if  only 
becaiuie  cost  is  greater  or  less  accord- 
ing as  expensive  or  cheaper  materials 
arc  employed.  Although  one  fixed 
rate  of  per  centage  looks  at  first  to 
be  perfectly  fair,  it  will  on  examina- 
tion be  found  to  be  in  many  in- 
stances quite  the  reverse.  Its 
equality  is  only  nominal,  just  like 
that  of  a five- shilling  fine,  which, 
though  a serious  matter  to  a poor 
devil,  is  no  fine  at  all  to  a rich  one, 
but  rather  a good  joke,  the  mere  fun 
of  which  is  well  worth  fire  pounds. 
Therefore,  either  a commission  of 
five  per  eent  is  a very  inadequate 
remuneration  where  the  cost  of  build- 
ing does  not  amount  to  more  than 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  or  it 
is  enormous  where  a hundred  thou- 
sand and  upwards  are  expended ; 
and  even  some  railway  buildings, 
though  large  as  to  cost,  have 
not  cost  tneir  architects  much 
much  labour  of  thought,  or  time  in 
designing ; whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  a moderate-sized  house  pro- 
duces comparatively  a mere  nothing 
of  remuneration  to  its  architect,  al- 
though — and  that  owing  to  its 
limited  size — it  may  have  required 
more  than  ordinary  contrivance,  and 
together  with  superior  contrivance 
may  also  exhibit  superior  taste  and 
study  of  design  in  every  part  of  it. 
Furtber  than  this  we  will  not  pur- 
sue a topic  on  which  we  could  say 
very  much  more  ; and  also  non  dictum 
oriui,  for,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  it 
nas  not  yet  been  touched  upon  by 
any  one  else.  And  to  others  we  now 
leave  it  to  take  it  up — provided  they 
can  muster  sufficient  courage  to  do 
so  — and  to  go  into  it  more  fully 
than  we  can  here  do. 

After  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
the  next  most  important  and  most 
costly  public  edifice  erected  in  our  time 
in  the  metropolis  is  that  which  forms 
the  main  subject  of  Air.  Fergusson’s 
Obsercuiions,  viz.  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Alike,  it  would  seem,  in  being 
unsatisfactory,  the  two  structures 
and  their  respective  architects  arc 
the  anti])odes  to  each  other.  Sir 
Kobert  Smirke  and  Mr.  Barry  stand 
at  the  opposite  poles  of  architectural 
design, — tbe  former  being  as  frigid 
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and  severe  as  the  other  is  luxuriant 
— as  parsimonious  with  regard  to 
ornament,  or  even  detail,  as  the  other 
is  prodigal.  Sir  Robert  seems  to 
delight  as  much  in  blankness  as 
Mr.  Barry  docs  in  elaborate  richness. 
In  one  respect,  indeed.  Sir  Robert 
has  a deciued  advantage  over  Mr. 
Barry : or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  ‘ Museum’  has  a decided  advan- 
tage over  the  Westminster  Palace, 
inasmuch  as  its  fayadc  is  infinitely 
better  situated  for  display,  and  is 
also  favoured  by  a south  aspect ; but 
then  the  display  which  it  does  make 
is  exceedingly  poor,  and  by  no  means 
answering  either  to  the  situation  or 
the  opportunity.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  peculiar  purpose  of  the 
building  as  the  repository  of  our 
national  collections  of  sculpture,  an- 
tiquities, &c.  to  which  all  the  classes 
of  the  public  have  free  access,  ren- 
dered it  desirable  that  it  should  be 
made  a worthy  work  of  art  itself, 
and  should  exhibit,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  public  taste,  a striking  de- 
gree of  architectural  refinement  and 
recherchi  embellishment,  the  AIu- 
seum  is  as  a production  of  architec- 
ture particularly  plain  and  cold,  dull 
and  insipid.  Nevertheless,  severe  as 
he  is  upon  the  building  itself — and 
so  far  from  sparing  it,  Mr.  Fergusson 
not  only  condemns  it  as  ‘cold  and 
inartistic'  to  design,  but  has  taken 
some  pains  to  prove  that  it  is  as  ill- 
devised  for  its  purpose  as  could  well 
be — he  lays  the  blame  entirely  upon 
the  trustees,  and  on  the  style  chosen 
for  the  edifice. 

How  far  the  trustees  interfered, 
and  by  ignorant  and  obstinate  dicta- 
tion thwarted  Sir  Robert  Smirke’s 
views,  is  a secret  between  him  and 
them.  He  has  not  complained  of 
injudicious  interference  on  their 
part ; and  until  something  transpires 
that  will  serve  to  shift  blame,  or 
some  portion  of  it,  from  himself  to 
others,  he  alone  stands  before  the 
public  as  the  party  responsible  for 
all  the  defects  and  short-comings  of 
his  work,  in  like  manner  as  he  would 
have  reaped  all  the  praise  in  case  of 
success.  It  certainly  docs  not  look 
as  if  the  trustees  had  not  sufficient 
confidence  in  Sir  Robert’s  taste  and 
ability,  for  they  calletl  him  in  at 
once  as  their  architect,  instead  of 
having  even  so  much  as  a limited 
competition  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining who  among  the  leading  men 
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in  the  profession  conld  produce  the  that  order ; which  sort  of  architcc- 

best  ideas  for  the  express  occasion,  tnral  stereotyping,  though  it  may  be 

Therefore,  so  far  at  least,  they  placed  excellent  economy  for  himself  by 

themselves  entirely  in  the  hands  of  sparing  him  some  ‘ trouble,'  neither 

an  individual;  accordingly,  so  long  is  nor  oxight  to  be  satisfactory  to 

as  there  is  nothing  to  convince  us  of  others.  \V^e  will  not  condescend  to 

the  contrary,  the  presumption  is,  that  disguise  our  opinion  of  Sir  Kobert  as 

they  allow^  themselves  to  be  guided  an  architect;  and  as  his  professional 

and  governed  by  him.  As  to  style,  career  is  now  finished,  we  may  be 

again,  we  cannot  at  all  agree  with  allowed  to  utter  our  opinion  without 

Mr.  Fergusson  in  imputing  the  de-  reserve,  since  it  cannot  by  any  pos- 

fects  of  the  design  to  the  style  sibility  affect  his  practice,  though 

adopted  for  it.  We  really  do  not  it  may  serve  to  give  warning  of  the 

know  what  other  than  the  classical  verdict  which  he  must  anticipate 

style  could  have  been  chosen  for  a from  posterity.  Had  we  any  reason 

museum  of  classical  antiquities ; we  to  suppose  that  he  was  particularly 

therefore  say,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  does,  sensitive  to  criticism,  we  might,  per- 

‘Let  the  blame  rest  on  the  right  haps,  speak  more  reservedly,  but  we 

shoulders,’  and  the  failure  of  the  have  none  ; on  the  contrary,  we 

Museum,  as  a work  of  architecture,  fancy  that,  as  he  can  now  afford  to 

be  attributed  not  to  the  style  itself,  laugh  at  it,  laugh  at  it  he  will, 

but  to  the  ‘ inartistic  ’ treatment  of  Such  being  the  case,  we  feel  no 
it.  In  fact,  Mr.  Fergusson  himself  compunction  in  saj'ing,  that  the  ex- 

says  as  much  when  he  remarks  that,  terior  of  the  British  Museum  is  about 

‘instead  of  the  gay,  cheerful  archi-  as  complete  a failure  as  could  very 

lecture  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  a dis-  well,  under  all  the  circumstances,  be 

mal,  funereal  look  about  this  speci-  achieved. 

men,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  singularly  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  an- 
repulsive.’  As  to  ‘ funereal,’  that  is  cieut  Greek  style  is  very  ill  adapted 
an  epithet  which  we  should  hardly  for  general  application  at  the  present 
apply,  for  in  our  opinion,  ‘ common-  day ; yet,  as  forming  an  exception 
place’  and  ‘dowdy’  would  be  far  from  almost  every  other  class  and 

more  suitable  ones.  If  Sir  Robert  kind  of  buildings,  the  British  Mu- 

Smirke  could  be  ‘ exonerated’  from  seum  afforded  an  opportunity  of  ex- 

oensure  at  all  on  the  score  of  style,  hibiting  that  style  in  a very  superior 

it  would  be  by'  shewing  that  had  he  manner,  at  least  would  have  done  so 

been  left  to  himself  he  would  have  to  an  architect  really  inspired  by  it, 

chosen  some  other,  which  we  must  and  capable  of  treating  it  with  artistic 

leave  those  to  believe  who  can — the  feeling  and  true  gusto : whereas  Sir 

style  of  the  Museum  licing  that  in  Robert  Smirke  has  followed  it  merely 

which  his  forte  exclusively  lies,  and,  literally  just  as  far  as  he  could  do  so, 

unhappily,  his  ideas  of  it  have  never  and  with  just  that  sort  of  mechanical, 

extended  to  more  than  merely  stick-  prosaic  fidelity',  which  shews  him  to 

ing  up  Greek  columns.  Of  the  ca-  be  unfaithful  to  its  spirit,  and  unable 

pabilities  of  Grecian  architecture,  to  discern  what  further  might  still 

and  of  what  might  yet  be  made  of  it  be  elicited  from  its  characteristic 

by  skilful  adaptation  and  modifica-  elements.  Did  we  perceive  anything 

tion,  he  appears  to  have  no  notion.  like  masterly  conception  in  the  ge- 

We  have  had  a ‘ Capability  Brown,’  ncral  idea,  anything  like  well-ba- 

but  have  y'et  to  seek  for  a Capability  lanced  artistic  composition,  or  any 

Smirke.  Xot  only'  does  Sir  Robert  touches  of  originality  in  the  design, 

employ  the  same  style,  but  the  same  we  might  excuse  minor  imperfec- 

order  over  and  over  again,  without  tions ; whereas,  as  Sir  Robert  has 

the  slightest  variation  or  modification  managed  it,  the  style  has  done  every- 

ofit.  His  Ionic  for  the  Museum  is  thing  for  him,  and  he  himself  no- 

of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  thing  whatever  for  the  style,  of 

Post  Office,  just  as  that  of  the  latter  which  he  seems  to  have  no  other 

building  resembles  that  of  the  Col-  idea  than  that  a mere  Order  of  co- 

lege  of  Physicians,  and  so  on.  A lumns  copied  from  some  accredited 

single  set  of  working  drawings  would,  example  is  sufficient  to  constitute  it. 

with  no  other  alteration  than  that  of  .Accordingly',  of  columns  he  has  not 

scale,  serve  for  all  his  examples  of  been  sparing,  yet  bos  applied  them 
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so  as  to  produce  the  most  wearisome 
moDOtony,  and  insipid  tameness.  At 
the  same  time,  notwithstanding  the 
monotony  which  stamps  the  centre 
portion  of  it,  the  composition  of  the 
entire  facade  is  altogether,  and  most 
offensively,  deficient  in  unity  of  cha- 
racter. The  extreme  tvings  are  of 
an  architectural  physiognomy  totally 
different  from  that  afl'ected  by  the 
colonnaded  centre,  to  which  they 
ought  to  have  formed  a suitable 
completion  and  framing.  The  inter- 
mediate portions  between  the  centre 
and  the  wings  arc  positively,  and  we 
might  say,  ludicrously  mean,  were  it 
not  that  they  are  calculated  to  excite 
a groan  ramcr  than  a laugh ; and 
being  so  low  as  they  are,  they  ex- 
pose many  unsightly  parts  behind 
them,  and  allow  us  to  perceive  very 
plainly  that  the  colonn^ed  facade  is 
a mere  ‘show-front’  stuck  on  to  a 
very  homely  brick  structure,  which 
makes  no  pretensions  to  architectural 
design  at  all:  yet  it  might  either 
have  been  shut  out  from  view  by 
ornamental  screen  walls  connecting 
the  wings  and  main  building,  or  the 
sides  of  the  latter  ought  to  have  been 
faced  with  stone,  if  not  throughout, 
for  a considerable  length,  so  that  the 
exterior  would  have  shewn  itself  to 
be  of  a piece  os  to  material,  instead 
of  making  the  awkwardly  patched- 
up  and  mean  appearance  it  now  does. 
If  rt^rd  to  economy  hindered  that 
being  done,  such  economy  should 
have  been  acted  upon  more  consist- 
ently, for  plain  brick  walls  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  inner  court, 
which  not  being  seen  by  the  public, 
contributes  nothing  to  general  archi- 
tectural character. 

How  far  economy  has  been  con- 
sulted, may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
of  the  residences  for  the  officers 
having  cost  upwards  of  11,0004.  a- 
piece ; — a fact  upon  which  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  animadverts  very  severely, 
but  also  very  justly.  Some  excuse 
there  would  be  for  such  extravagance, 
did  those  buildings  help  to  compose 
a grand  ensemble,  whereas  they  pro- 
duce quite  a contrary  effect,  for  they 
neither  agree  nor  contrast  with  the 
main  fa<^e.  Of  mere  contradiction 
there  is  enough  and  to  spare — and 
contradiction  surely  it  is,  to  thrust 
forward  two  ranges  of  mere  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  most  commonplace 
character,  and  most  commonplace 


quality  as  to  design,  so  as  to  diminish 
rather  than  extend  the  principal 
building;  but  most  assuredly  there 
is  nothing  of  that  artistic  contrast 
which  ennances  general  effect,  and 
produces  harmony  in  the  general 
combination.  Those  dwelling-houses 
might  just  as  conveniently,  and  infi- 
nitely more  economically,  have  been 
erected  in  some  less  conspicuous 
situation ; for  instance,  in  Montague 
Street,  where  they  would  have  served 
to  screen  the  east  side  of  the  Mu- 
seum, which  now  makes  a most 
unsightly  appearance.  For  our  part 
we  do  not  see  what  necessity  there 
was  for  erecting  dwelling-houses  for 
the  officers  at  all,  since  the  same 
accommodation  for  them  might  have 
been  provided  far  more  cheaply  by 
leasing  or  purchasing  houses  already 
built  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
In  either  case  there  would  then  have 
been  an  opportunity  for  extending 
the  Museum  by  erecting,  whenever 
required — and  they  begin  to  be  re- 
quired even  now — additional  galleries 
or  libraries  upon  the  sites  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  officers'  lodgings ; so 
as  eventually  to  form  one  continuous 
facade,  varied  in  composition,  but 
consistent  in  ensemble.  That,  of 
course,  cannot  now  be  done ; neither 
can  improvement  be  effected  by  be- 
stowing sculptural  decoration  on  the 
front  of  the  centre  building,  because 
embellishment  there  would  only 
serve  to  increase  incongruity,  and 
render  all  the  rest  more  unsatisfactory 
than  ever. 

The  trustees  and  their  architect, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  so  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  their  plan  as  to 
deem  it  incapable  of  improvement; 
and,  having  been  once  fixed  upon,  to 
require  no  revision  or  further  con- 
sideration. For  the  errors  and  over- 
sight that  have  been  committed, 
hurry  cannot  possibly  be  pleaded. 
The  works  of  the  present  structure 
have  been  in  progress  for  full  a 
quarter  of  a century — ample  time  for 
making  corrections  and  improving  on 
first  ideas.  Among  other  traits  which 
forcibly  distinguish  Sir  Robert 
Smirke  from  Mr.  Barry,  is  his  im- 
movability and  qualis  ab  incepto  fixity. 
While  the  latter  is  surprisingly 
elastic  in  his  schemes,  and  stretches 
them  out  much  further  than  was  at 
first  contemplated  either  by  himself 
or  others.  Sir  Robert  adheres  rigidly 
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to  his  first  measures,  even  though  saij  to  explain  that  the  above  was 

public  taste  should  have  outgrown  written  very  soon  after  Mr.  Fer- 

them  during  the  progress  of  his  work,  gusson’s  Observations  ha^  appeared. 

Therefore,  ^though  a very  consider-  though  circumstances  have  caused  it 

able  change  in  arimitecturm  taste  had  to  be  delayed  till  now.  However,  the 

taken  place  long  before  he  had  ar-  delay  has  been  in  some  degree  for- 

rived  at  the  fs9ade  of  his  Museum,  tunate,  inasmuch  as  what  has  recently 

he  did  not  avail  himself  of  it.  What  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 

was  accounted  classical  chasteness  the  subject  of  Mr.  Harry’s  building 

when  he  first  commenced  his  great  prevents  our  remarks  from  appearing 

work,  had,  in  the  interim,  been  voted  out  of  date.  Besides  which,  the  pre- 

to  be  frigid  formality  and  chilly  cold-  sent  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy 
ness.  General  omateness  and  rich-  has  let  us  sec  Mr.  Fergusson's  em- 
ness  of  detail  had  come  to  be  de-  bodiment  of  bis  idea  for  a new  Na- 
manded  as  almost  a sine  qua  non  in  tional  Gallery  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
design.  What  a quarter  of  a century  turc,  of  which  the  general  plan  alone 
ago  would  have  been  extravagance,  is  given  in  his  Observations.  De- 
had  become  the  order  of  the  day.  sirable  as  it  may  be  to  consolidate 
Palatial  club-houses,  and  other  build-  the  collection  of  the  National  Pic- 
ings  vieing  with  them  in  richness  of  tures  with  that  of  the  national  sculp- 
extemal  appearance,  have  risen  up,  tures  and  antiquities  in  the  Britiw 
and  continue  to  do  so,  not  in  the  Museum,  and  thereby  provide  re- 
metropolis alone,  but  in  provincial  quisite  accommodation  in  the  latter 
cities  and  towns.  Nut  only  the  new  building  for  the  prodigiously  in- 
Assize  Courts  at  Liverpool,  but  the  creasing  library,  and,  perhaps,  for  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  public  records  also,  the  magnitude  of 
and  we  may,  perhaps,  add  the  Taylor  the  new  structure  proposed  by  Mr. 
Institute  at  Oxford,  eclipse  the  British  Fergusson  must  cause  his  scheme  to  be 
Museum,  and  cause  the  economy  looked  upon  certainly  as  extravagant, 
shewn  in  it  to  appear  somewhat  mean  probably  as  chimerical  also.  For, 
and  niggardly.  After  all,  too,  it  has  according  to  his  plan,  the  area  of  his 
not  much  to  boast  of  even  on  the  building  would  be  about  nine  times 
score  of  mere  economy,  it  having  the  extent  of  that  occupied  by  the 
already  cost  altogether  about  seven  present  Gallery,  which  would  have 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  very  to  be  demolished  as  well  as  the 
nearly  the  sum  which  Mr.  Barry  gave  barracks  and  St.  Martin's  workhouse 
in  at  first  as  sufficient  for  executing  to  be  removed,  and  a great  number 
his  design  for  the  ‘ Houses  of  Parli-  of  houses  to  be  cleared  away.  Now 
ament,'  whose  execution  has,  indeed,  we  think  that  if  anything  is  to  be 
cost  a good  deal  more ; but  then  the  done  at  all  upon  a large  scale,  the 
‘ Houses’  have  been  converted  into  a most  judicious  and  economical  course 
' Palace.'  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  on  the  would  be  to  give  up  the  whole  of  the 
contrary,  has  transformed  our  na-  present  building  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
tional  Museum  into  houses,  giving  for  demy,  who  would  then  have  ample 
his  central  pile  a great  warehouse,  room  for  their  exhibitions,  and  to 
and  for  the  wings  to  it,  spruce  dwell-  erect  a new  ‘ Gallery,’  as  suggested  by 
ing-houses.  But  he  has  also  given  Mr.  Doyle,  in  Kensington  Gardens,* 
us  a lesson  — a dear  one,  it  must  be  where,  while  the  site  would  cost  Go- 
confessed — by  which  we  ought  hence-  vernment  nothing,  a building  of  the 
forth  to  profit,  viz.  not  to  trust  to  kind  might  be  made  greatly  to  im- 
trustees,  but  to  look  somewhat  more  prove  the  general  appearance  of  the 
narrowly  than  we  have  hitherto  into  spot  chosen  for  it.  Toebuildingshown 
the  management  of  our  national  and  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  design  would,  on 
public  buildings,  for  which  the  na-  the  contrary,  not  at  all  improve 
tion  and  the  public  have  to  pay.  the  general  appearance  of  Trafalgar 

In  order  to  account  for  what  is  Square,  but  in  some  respects  an 
likely  to  be  thought  strange  tardi-  alteration  for  the  worse,  it  being,  as 
ness  in  noticing  a publication  that,  by  shown  in  the  drawing,  so  inordinately 
its  form  belongs  to  the  ephemeral  lofty  as  to  diminish  St.  Martins 
pamphlet  class,  it  is,  perhaps,  neces-  Church  and  all  the  other  buildings, 

• See  A Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  Future  location  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  Royal  Academy.  By  John  Doyle.  1850. 
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and  to  cause  the  square  itself  to  look 
smaller. 

If  Wilkin’s  edihcc  Is  somewhat  — 
and  it  is  only  somewhat  — too  low, 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  would  be  by  far  too 
lofty,  to  say  nothing  of  the  incon- 
venience of  having  to  ascend  so  much 
higher  to  the  picture-galleries  on  the 
upper  floor.  As  far  ns  both  external 
character  and  internal  arrangement 
are  concerned,  extent  or  magnitude 
of  length  rather  than  that  of  height, 
is  desirable  for  a building  of  the  kind, 
therefore,  although  we  admit  that 
had  the  order  been  carried  up  as  high 
as  that  and  the  balustrade  together 
now  are,  the  ‘ Gallery  ’ would  have 
been  all  the  better,  we  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  complain,  or  merely 
repeat  the  complaint,  of  its  being 
much  too  low.  It  is  rather  the  num- 
ber of  breaks  in  the  front,  which,  by 
interrupting  the  expression  of  length- 
iness, and  cutting  it  up  into  petty 
divisions,  give  a disagreeable  littleness 
to  the  composition.  This  ought  to 
be  tolerably  evident,  because  there  is 
another  piece  of  architecture  in  the 
metropolis  which,  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
Gallery,  is  treated  with  such  large- 
ness of  manner  as  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  impressive.  I>ow  and  un- 
varied as  it  is  in  design,  the  west  side 
of  the  Hank  of  Kngland  is  so  stamped 
by  architectural  gusto,  that  we  think 
it  must  captivate  the  eye  of  every 
true  artist.  Having  referred  to  the 
Bank,  we  may  be  allowed  to  go  a 
little  further,  and  bestow  a word  or 
two  on  one  of  the  latest  works  in  the 
City,  if  only  because  the  pompous 
ceremony  which  took  place  when  the 
building  was  first  opened  challenges 
the  criticism  which  it  was,  perhaps, 
intended  to  stifle.  What  the  Prince 
may  have  thought  of  the  new  Coal 
Exchange,  and  the  taste  of  the 
citizens,  we  know  not ; no  doubt 
much  more  than  he  cared  to  give 
utterance  to : but  our  own  opinion  is, 
that  it  exhibits  a most  deplorable 
tailing  oft'  in  point  of  architectural 


design ; for  except  its  plan,  which,  by 
the  bye,  has  obtained  no  notice,  it 
betrays  the  most  barbarous  taste,  and 
what  is  meant  for  decoration  is  no 
better  than  disfigurement,  and  is  at 
once  ascoarscly  tawdry  as  it  is  coarsely 
dowdy. 

Belore  concluding  we  must  return 
briefly  once  more  to  Mr.  Fergus- 
son,  having  omitted  to  apprize 


our  readers  that  he  attacks  the 
building  added  by  Mr.  Blore  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  stigmatizing  it, 
far  more  curtly  than  critically,  as 
‘ hideously  ugly,’  which  it  surely  is 
not.  There  are  even  some  pretty 
parts  about  it,  and,  had  the  same 
elevation  been  employed  for  a ‘ Vic- 
toria Terrace’  in  the  Regent’s  Park, 
it  might  have  passed  for  handsome, 
and  for  being  in  very  good  taste; 
but  os  the  principal,  or  in  fact  the 
only  public  front  of  a royal  metro- 
politan palace,  it  must  be,  and,  in- 
deed, is  generall}'  considered  a failure ; 
so  decided  a fmlure,  that  even  the 
most  sycophantic  criticism  dares  not 
to  express  any  admiration  of  it. 
Even  a little  ugliness  might  have 
been  excused  had  there  been  but 
grandeur  and  dignity.  There  is  no- 
thing of  either  nobleness  of  manner 
or  masterly  conception  ; on  the  con- 
trary, so  much  of  littleness  and  com- 
mon-place quality  in  the  ensemble. 
that  the  statues  and  other  parts  ex- 
pressly introduced  for  embellishment 
on  the  summit  of  the  building,  serve 
only  to  render  the  general  insigni- 
ficance of  character  all  the  more  ap- 
parent. Buckingham  Palace  ap- 
pears to  have  been  doomed  all  along 
to  sad  architectural  mismanagement : 
even  the  opportunity  which,  till 
lately,  existed  of  retrieving  its  original 
disgrace  by  making  a really  fine 
facade  towards  the  Park,  has  been 
most  unaccountably  thrown  away, 
without  so  much  as  one  effort  being 
made  to  obtain  a worthy  design ; 
whereas  had  there  been  a competition 
of  some  sort  or  other,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  many  vastly 
superior  ideas  would  have  been 
elicited.  As  far  as  its  general  dis- 
position goes,  Mr.  Fergusson  exhibits 
m a small  block-plan  his  idea  for 
improving  the  palace,  viz.  to  advance 
the  original  wings  upwards  of  250 
feet,  and  to  extend  them  to  about 
150  feet  each  in  frontage,  and  con- 
nect them  together  by  double  open 
colonnades.  By  this  means  he  would 
have  obtained  for  the  wings — at  least 
for  the  south  one,  for  the  other  be 
would  have  treated  differently — even 
greater  amplitude  than  the  body  of 
the  palace,  and  would  have  pro- 
duced on  its  south  side  another  facade 
fully  equal,  if  not  greater  in  extent, 
than  Mr.  Blore’s  towards  the  Park, 
and  certainly  with  a much  more  ad- 
vantageous aspect.  Yet  hardly  would 
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such  plan  have  been  found  practi- 
cable ; for  it  would  have  encroached 
upon  that  end  of  the  Park  in  such 
a manner  as  scarcely  to  leave  any 
public  road  at  all  between  the  palace 
and  the  ‘enclosure;’  consequently, 
considerable  alteration  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Park  would  have  been 
rendered  indispensably  necessary : 
nor  ought  such  necessity  to  have  been 
rendered  an  obstacle.  Our  greatest 
objection  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s  idea  is 
its  making  the  north  wing  totally 
dissimilar  from  the  other,  although 
connected  with  it  as  already  men- 
tioned by  colonnades,  and  forming, 
or  being  what  ought  to  form,  a por- 
tion of  one  general  uniform  facade. 
It  may  be  observed  — if  that  be  any 
excuse  for  such  gross  violation  of  a 
primary  and  very  obvious  law  in  all 
architectural  composition  — that  dis- 
regard of,  or  even  decided  aversion 
to,  ‘ symmetrical  regularity,'  is  pro- 


fessed by  Mr.  Fergusson,  as  may  be 
seen  from  his  Historical  Imjuiry  into 
the  True  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art 
— a very  superior  production,  by  the 
bye,  and  one  which  displays  no  or- 
dinary powers  both  of  intellect  and 
imagination,  combined  with  most  in- 
dustrious and  learned  research.  Still 
there  arc  one  or  two  crotchety  points 
in  it  to  which  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  assent ; one  of  them  being 
his  depreciation  of  the  Ionic  capital. 
For  the  promised  completion  of  the 
work,  however,  we  look  with  no 
small  degree  of  impatience,  as  what 
is  to  come  is  to  treat  of  Mohamedan, 
Ilyzantine,  and  Gothic  architecture 
and  art ; and  we  would  hint  to  the 
author,  that  after  he  shall  have  com- 
pleted the  whole  of  his  scheme,  he 
would  do  well  to  consult  popularity 
by  publishing  an  abridgement  of  it, 
conhned  to  such  portions  as  are 
strictly  architectural  and  artistic. 
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Chapter  II. 


By  nine  o’clock  the  doctor  was  at 
Gauntry.  Lady  Meredith  was, 
in  plain  words,  out  of  her  senses. 
She  wandered  up  and  down,  saying, 
‘ There  shall  be  silence  in  this 
house.  Silence  ! I will  have  things 
quiet.’ 

‘ This  restlessness  is  very  dan- 
gerous,’ said  the  physician  ; ‘ I must 
beg  you.  Lady  Gertrude,  to  prevail 
on  her  to  take  this  sleeping  draught. 
I must  go  and  sec  Mrs.  Meredith.’ 

‘ Meredith ! Meredith  ! ’ screamed 
the  Viscountess ; and  the  dreary 
voice  echoed  again  and  again  through 
the  halls  and  vaulted  passages. 

The  doctor  went  to  the  Yellow 
Room,  and  as  the  door  opened  the 
voice  was  heard  crying  without. 
Mis.  Meredith  stood  shivering  in  a 
dressing-gown  and  slip{)ers. 

‘ Doctor,  this  is  a sad,  sad  business. 
Where  do  you  think  he  is  ?’ 

‘ Not  alive,  wherever  he  is,  I fear.’ 
She  burst  into  tears. 

The  doctor  found  Meredith  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  fever.  He  pre- 
scribed quiet,  cooling  draughts,  and 
great  care. 

‘ That  he  shall  have,’  said  Airs. 
Meredith.  And  she  took  her  seat 


at  his  side,  only  rising  once  to  ask 
for  a cup  of  tea,  which  she  procured 
with  some  difficulty,  so  wildly  dis- 
organized was  the  household  of 
Gauntrj’. 

Noon  came.  She  saw  the  people 
returning  who  had  gone  out  by  day- 
light. Their  clothes  were  wet ; they 
had  been  dragging  the  river,  but 
they  had  brought  no  good  news  with 
them. 

Then  half-an-hour  after  that  she 
heard  steps  hurry  along  the  passage. 
Laily  Gertrude  came  to  her  door. 

‘ Airs.  Aleredith,  it  is  necessary 
that  our  family  lawyer  should  see 
Mr.  Meredith,’  she  said,  speaking  iu 
a whisper. 

‘ But  he  is  ill  in  bed.  lie  has 
taken  physic,  and  is  very  ill, — very 
ill,  indeed.’ 

Lady  Gertrude  turned  awaj',  as  if 
that  was  no  concern  of  hers  ; and  at 
four  o'clock  the  express  sent  to 
I’wllh  for  Air.  Shue  returned.  Sbuc 
(his  name  is  pronounced  like  the 
article  of  apparel)  was  a lawyer,  who 
had  managed  the  affairs  of  Gauntry 
for  many  years,  lie  was  a short, 
stout,  dark  man,  with  heavy,  coarse 
features,  possessed  of  considerable 
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shrewdness,  and  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Viscountess,  as  well  as  those  of  her 
late  husband.  He  had  saved  them 
both  a good  deal  of  trouble  in  his 
day,  and  the  last  Viscount  hod  been 
in  the  habit  of  saying,  ‘ I do  not 
know  what  we  should  do  without 
Shue.'  This  Shue  had  ever  remem- 
bered as  his  most  glorious  lx>ast,  and 
he  was  accordingly  the  humble  slave 
of  the  whole  family.  When  he  ar- 
rived, and  was  ushered  into  a morn- 
ing-room, where  Miss  Saunders 
awaited  him  with  a swelled  nose  and 
pink- rimmed  eyes,  he  had  not  the 
least  idea  what  was  required  of  him  ; 
and  he  was,  accordingly,  considerably 
perplexed  when  he  found  that  he 
was  to  go  straight  upstairs  and  inter- 
rogate the  man  in  probable  possession 
of  Gauntry  as  to  what  he  had  done 
with  the  last  heir,  — or,  in  plain 
words,  where  he  had  buried  him. 

‘ I feel,  I confess,  considerable 
delicacy,'  he  began. 

‘ But  it  must  be  done,  sir,'  said 
Miss  Saunders. 

' It  miut  be  done,  as  you  judi- 
ciously observe, — it  must  be  done; 
but  I feel  considerable  difficulty ’ 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened  and 
the  doctor  entered. 

‘ Mr.  Shue,  1 have  prepared  the 
gentleman  for  your  visit:  he  waits 
for  you.' 

Shue  had  to  go  up  the  grand 
staircase,  with  the  dead  certainty  of 
offending  somebody  ere  he  came 
down  again. 

He  found  Mrs.  Meredith,  in  a sort 
of  dcmi-toilette  that  she  had  hastily 
arranged,  .sitting  beside  poor  Mere- 
dith, who  turned  toward  him  his 
fever-stricken  face  as  be  entered  the 
room.  Shue  took  a seat  at  his  side, 
and  began  delicately  to  cross-examine 
Meredith  as  to  the  hour — the  minute 
at  which  be  had  parted  from  the 
young  Viscount.  Meredith  sum- 
moned all  his  energy.  He  sat  up 
and  briefly  told  the  same  story. 

‘ What,  you  waited  for  two  hours  ?' 

‘Yes.' 

‘ Why  did  you  not  go  and  look 
for  him  ?' 

‘ 1 thought  that  he  must  have  a 
good  many  things  to  say  or  do  with 
these  men ; 1 did  not  know  what 
to  do.' 

‘ Did  you  see  no  one  daring  this 
time  t' 


‘ No  one.  Stop ! Yes,  I think 
— I think,  as  I came  in,  that  I saw 
that  dwarfish  boy — the  game-keeper's 
lad,  I think  he  is — coming  from  among 
the  wood  to  the  left.' 

‘ Ah ! ' and  Shue  wrote  this  down. 

Mrs.  Meredith  longed  to  ask  him 
what  be  did  this  for,  but  she  did  not 
like  to  speak.  Shue  asked  then  to 
have  Llewellyn  sent  for,  and  in  half- 
an-hour  Llewellyn  was  at  Meredith's 
bedside.  His  wild  dark  eyes  tra- 
velled rapidly  from  face  to  face ; he 
mouthed  and  muttered,  and  seemed 
incapable  of  putting  two  ideas  stea- 
dily together.  His  mother  was  ^vith 
him,  and  interrogated  him  in  the  way 
that  he  best  understood. 

‘ He  is  crazy,'  said  Mrs.  Meredith  ; 
but  Mrs.  Llewellyn  turned  on  her, 
and  in  curt  and  forcible  language 
told  her  she  was  a fool  greater  than 
her  son  ever  was  or  could  be. 

Mrs.  Meredith  bowed  to  the  deci- 
sion, and  the  examination  proceeded. 
The  boy  had  not  seen  Meredith. 
He  shook  bis  head  when  questioned, 
and  no  other  reply  could  be  elicited 
from  him. 

‘ The  deaf  and  dumb  witness  may 
retire,'  said  Shue;  and  he  sighed, 
saying,  ‘ It  is  an  awkward  business — 
very  awkward.' 

Meredith  fell  hack  on  his  pillow, 
and  Shue  rubbed  his  hands  and  re- 
tired. Mrs.  Meredith  felt  that  the 
scene  bad  been  painfully  like  a trial, 
and  she  cried  to  hcrselt  softly  when 
she  sat  behind  the  curtain  of  her 
husband's  bed. 

Shue  was  to  sleep  at  the  castle 
that  night,  as  well  as  the  doctor. 
Both  dined  with  Miss  Saunders, 
while  Lady  Gertrude  attended  her 
sister. 

‘ A precious  awkward  business 
this,  sir,'  said  Shue,  helping  himself 
to  wine. 

‘Very,'  said  the  doctor. 

‘The  Viscountess  desires  to  see 
you,'  said  Miss  Saunders  to  Shue. 

‘ I shall  be  proud  to  attend  on  her 
ladyship,'  he  replied. 

When  the  servants  had  gone  away, 
the  three  drew  closer  together. 

‘ What  do  you  think  ?'  said  Mias 
Saunders. 

‘ Think  ?'  said  Shue. 

‘Who  did  it?' 

‘ Did  it  ?' 

‘ Yes ; do  you  think  he  is  drowned 
or ?' 
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‘ Drowned !’  said  the  doctor. 

‘ Hum !'  said  Shuc. 

‘ He  is  heir  to  all  ?'  asked  the 
doctor. 

‘ Every  door-nail  here  is  his  now.’ 
‘ 'When  will  he  take  possession  ?’ 

‘ To-night,  if  he  likes.’ 

* Indeed,’  said  Miss  Saunders. 

‘ "Where  will  the  Viscountess  go  ?’ 
asked  Shue. 

‘ To  Boseombc,  I think,’  said  Miss 
Saunders. 

‘Aha,  yes,  of  course.  A fine 
jmung  man.  Well,  it  is  a pity. 
Has  this  man  children  ?’ 

‘ Yes,  two — a boy  of  five,  and  a 
girl  of  seven.’ 

‘ The  title  is  extinct,’  said  the 
doctor,  helping  himself  to  another 
glass  of  port. 

‘ Great  pity,’  said  Shue.  ‘ Who 
knows,  he  may  turn  up.’ 

‘ Her  ladyship  wishes  to  see  Mr. 
Shue,’  said  a servant. 

He  rose  as  white  as  ashes,  and 
followed  the  man.  Many  times  did 
he  wish  himself  at  home  and  in  bed 
as  he  walked  along  the  gallery  that 
led  to  her  rooms,  for  he  heard  her 
at  the  distance  of  many  hundred 
yards  talking  loudly  and  crying. 

' God  help  her  l*^  said  the  woman 
who  sat  at  the  door. 

It  was  opened,  and  Shue  entered. 
The  curtains  were  flung  back  from 
the  window ; the  fire  was  out ; the 
sash  thrown  open;  the  wind — the 
wild  wind  of  October,  was  blowing 
freshly  in,  and  breathing  on  the 
candles,  with  long  and  fluttering 
wicks,  that  stood  on  the  table.  The 
lady  was  standing  upright.  Her 
hair  was  tossed  back  from  her  noble 
face  and  brow,  a shawl  was  wrapped 
round  her ; with  a watch  in  her 
hand,  and  a chain  of  his  hair  round 
her  neck,  she  stood  talking  inco- 
herently — laughing,  crying,  moan- 
ing— asking  for  him,  wondering  why 
he  came  not,  and  ordering  the  ser- 
vants to  send  this  one  and  that  one 
to  her  to  give  directions  which  she 
had  forgotten  by  the  time  they  came 
into  her  presence.  "When  Shue 
came  in,  sne  gathered  her  shawl 
round  her  and  bowed,  and  said,  with 
a look  of  surprise, — 

‘ Why  have  you  come  here  ?’ 

She  looked  at  him  intently,  and 
then  seized  his  arm  with  a scream  so 
wild  and  piercing  that  he  started 
back  a step  or  two. 


‘Meredith!  where  is  he?  Find 
him  for  me.  They  have  murdered 
him.  Those  people  are  here  still ; 
I will  see  them.  Let  me  go,  Ger- 
trude— let  me  go.  I will— I will — 
I say  I will.’ 

Lady  Gertrude  tried  in  vain  to 
hold  her ; she  burst  from  them,  and 
reached  the  room  where  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith was  in  the  act  of  going  to  bed. 

‘Kousc  him — call  him — they  are 
bringing  in  the  body.  He  has  killed 
him.  Meredith ! Meredith  1’ 

‘Hush,  Louisa.  Come  to  your 
room— you  are  mad.’ 

‘ I am  not  mad  — leave  me  alone  1 
I am  not  mad!'  She  went  to  the 
bed,  and  drew  back  the  curtain. 
Meredith  started  up.  ‘ You  killed 
him.’ 

He  looked  in  her  face,  and  with 
wild  incoherent  words  denied,  as  if 
the  accusation  required  a denial. 
Mrs.  Meredith  rose  from  her  seat. 

‘ You  shall  not  plague  and  vex 
him.  Go  away.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself.’ 

Lady  hleredith  turned  on  her. 

‘ Out  of  my  sight ! I tell  you  he 
murdered  him.  I will  cry  tnis  out 
to  the  world — all  men  shall  hear  of 
it!  He  murdered  him — he  mur- 
dered him !’  and  she  screamed  till 
the  servants  drew  near  the  door  to 
hearken. 

They  removed  her  from  the  room, 
and  Meredith  was  left  alone  with 
his  wife. 

‘Jane,  all  the  world  will  believe 
it — mark  me.  Oh,  cursed  fate !’ 

‘ Do  not  curse  anything,’  replied 
his  wife.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
implored  of  God  to  forgive  them 
their  sins ; and  the  whole  night  long 
she  lay  awake  listening  to  the  music 
of  the  winds  as  they  howled,  like  old, 
sad  voic(»,  round  the  turrets  of 
Gauntry.  At  midnight  Meredith 
said, — 

* Look  there ! I sec  him  dripping 
in  blood — pale — pale — ha ! Jane — 
look — look !’ 

He  was  raving  in  fever,  and  for 
three  weeks  the  doctor  stayed  at 
Gauntry,  going  from  room  to  room, 
and  thinking  that  there  was  little  to 
choose  between  the  states  of  the  lost 
and  the  living  heir. 

There  had  been  thus  a death  with- 
out a funeral ; and,  moreover,  a death 
without  mournings,  for  none  were 
ordered  by  the  Viscountess,  and  Mrs. 
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Meredith  doubted  whether  she  should 
ever  want  a gown  again,  so  crushed 
and  humbled  was  she  by  all  that  had 
passed. 

In  the  meantime,  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  the  sick  were  beginning  to 
recover  their  health.  The  neigh- 
bourhood had  quite  given  up  all  idea 
of  seeing  Lord  ^lercdith  again ; but 
the  body  had  not  been  found — this 
puzzled  every  one.  People  began 
to  tell  talcs  of  strange  disappear- 
ances, in  which  the  missing  persons 
returned  after  a lapse  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years ; and,  besidesithesc  talcs, 
there  were  others  exceedingly  pain- 
ful and  mysterious  to  those  princi- 
pally concerned. 

‘ My  gracious !’  said  Mrs.  Old 
Finch.  ‘It  is  not  possible  he  should 
have  killed  him ! It  is  a wicked  lie.' 

‘ People  do  murder  each  other 
sometimes,’  said  Mrs.  Tom,  who  was 
plaiting  up  a frill  vrith  great  calmness 
beside  the  fire. 


‘ But  only  low  people  do  such 
thin^ — not  gentlemen.^ 

‘ Lord  Ferrers  was  a nobleman.’ 

‘ Ah ! so  he  was ; but  he  was 
mad.’ 

‘ Well,  so  may  Meredith  be.’ 

‘ A very  disagreeable  sto^  this,’ 
said  Mr.  Mor£iunt  to  his  sister 
Cicely. 

‘ A most  absurd  report,  in  my 
opinion,’  said  Miss  Mordaunt.  ‘ Peo- 
ple ought  to  have  their  tongues  cut 
out  for  saying  snch  thin^.’ 

‘ I do  not  see  that,’  said  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt. ‘It  is  very  singular— tery 
singular,  indeed !’ 

'The  next  piece  of  news  that  elec- 
trified the  dwellers  in  the  Cathedral 
Close  was,  that  the  Viscountess  was 
coming  to  Boscombe  with  Lady  Ger- 
trude Saint  Germains,  her  sister,  and 
that  the  Glyn  Merediths  were  to 
return  to  their  house  in  Salisbury  in 
the  course  of  the  week,  for  they  did 
not  intend  to  live  at  Gauntry. 


Chapter  III. 


It  was  quite  true ! The  Glyn  Me- 
rediths were  not  to  live  at  Gauntry  ! 
They  returned  to  their  compara- 
tively humble  home  on  the  Cathe- 
dral Green  a week  before  the  Vis- 
countess and  her  sister  established 
themselves  at  Boscombe.  Great  was 
the  astonishment  of  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child,  in  Salisbury,  when 
it  became  known  that  Meredith  had 
refused  to  touch  one  penny  of  the 
rent-roll,  or  to  reside  within  the 
walls  of  Gauntry,  until  twenty  years 
should  have  elapsed  from  the  dav  of 
the  young  heir’s  disappearance.  ’The 
day  before  the  Viscountess  left  the 
castle  as  a widowed  and  childless 
woman  he  had  summoned  Lady 
Gertrude  to  his  presence ; he  had 
insisted  on  having  one  interiiew 
with  the  sisters,  and  then  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  lawyer,  the  chaplain, 
and  the  whole  household,  be  had 
proclaimed  his  innocence  solemnly, 
as  before  God ; and  after  stating 
that  he  trusted  that  the  young  man 
might  yet  return  to  enjoy  his  own 
again,  he  proclaimed  that  he  would 
not  allow  one  coin  of  the  revenues 
of  Gauntry  to  touch  his  palm  till 
twenty  years  had  pa-ssed  : but  that 
period  once  expired,  he  would  take 
possession  of  lands,  castle,  and  rents, 
and  if  one  false  tongue  durst  wag  or 
whisper  one  cruel  word  as  to  the 


innocence  of  his  hands  from  blood, 
he  would  pursue  the  slanderer  mer- 
cilessly to  the  grave. 

‘ And  your  son  1’  cried  the  Vis- 
countess, scornfully.  ‘ He  will  enjoy 
a fortune  as  large  as  even  you  could 
wish.’ 

She  left  the  room  as  she  spoke, 
and  Meredith  saw  her  depart  from 
Gauntry  without  exchanmng  an- 
other word  with  her.  She  esta- 
blished herself  at  Boscombe,  and 
gradually  her  mind  settled  down  to 
believing  in  his  death;  partially,  at 
least,  for  at  times  she  tore  the  black 
lappets  from  ber  head,  and  wildly 
raved  of  bis  cruel  detention  by  the 
arts  of  the  heirs  of  his  lands ; and 
she  would  pace  madly  up  and  down 
the  room,  and,  as  at  first,  her  sole 
cry  was  ‘ Meredith  ! Meredith  !’ 

But  he  was  never  mentioned  in 
her  presence ; she  complained  to  no 
one ; but  long,  long  were  the  nights 
that  she  spent  wandering  up  and 
down  in  speechless  and  agonizing 
grief,  and  her  sufferings  were  not 
made  salutary  by  the  tears  of  sub- 
mission and  penitence,  for  they  were 
sufferings  that  render  hard  instead  of 
softening  the  heart  on  which  thw 
h.ad  fallen  so  heavily.  All  her  lift 
she  had  been  one-ideaed.  In  her 
youth,  her  own  marriage,  grandeur, 
and  success,  hod  been  her  one  idea. 
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That  match  achieved,  her  husband,  curioaity  was  kept  at  bay  until  one 
her  rank,  her  wealth,  her  power,  or  two  were  at  last  admitted  in  the 

had  united  to  form  one  mass  for  morning  to  Boscombe,  and  then  gra- 

egotistical  wotvhip : after  her  bus-  dually  the  doors  opened  wider  and 
band’s  death  her  son  had  filled  this  wider,  and  entertainments  were 

vacant  space,  and  now  his  uuaccount-  given,  dinners  and  suppers,  to  the 

able  disappearance  was  the  one  idea  elUe  of  the  Close,  and  tlie  town,  and 

that  filled  her  woeful  days  and  nights  the  county.  Then  the  tide  of  popa- 

with  dreams  of  revengeful  hatred.  larity  began  to  turn,  and  the  wbis- 

Every  fibre  of  interest  must  find  perings  of  that  great  ocean — public 

its  centre  in  her  personality.  Eng-  opinion,  began  to  wax  louder  and 

land  was  an  interesting  land  because  louder,  and  at  last  distinct,  audible 
it  contained  Wales,  and  'Wales  con-  words,  began  to  detach  themselves 
tained  Merioneth,  and  Merioneth  en-  from  the  indistinct  murmurs  of  gos- 
circled  with  its  high  bills  the  lands  sip. 

of  Gauntry,  and  Gauntry  was  hen  The  etprit  de  petite  vilte  is  just 
somehow!  On  this  point  there  was  the  esprit  dr  gra«d<!  eiUe  seen  through 
wild  confusion  in  her  brain.  She  a magnifying  glass.  It  is  not  for 
bad  worked  herself  up  to  imamne  this,  however,  by  any  means  leas 
that  that  grand  home,  where  she  had  disgusting  for  its  injustice,  selfish- 
livcd  so  long  a queen,  was  indeed  ness,  and  worship  of  the  side  from 
her^  and  that,  by  a murderous  in-  which  most  is  to  be  got  for  good 
justice,  she  had  been  thrust  from  her  words.  In  every  small  town  also, 
threshold.  Still  she  had  self-corn-  there  is  a body  whose  workings  may 
mand  enough  to  know  that  loud  be  more  narrowly  observed  than 
accusations  would  reach  the  ears  of  elsewhere,  nut  without  profit  by 
the  law ; and  a trial  she  dreaded,  for  those  who  love  study  of  character; 
she  knew  that  no  proof  could  be  and  this  body,  the  female  police,  was 
obtained  to  send  Glyn  Meredith  to  especially  energetic  in  Salisbniy 
the  gallows  direct.  So  she  laid  her  about  the  time  of  which  we  are 
plans  differently.  Under  the  mask  treating.  The  centre  of  attention,  in- 
uf  a most  dignified  resignation  she  terest,  suspicion,  and  vigilant  watch- 
bid  her  batr^,  her  deep-hearted  re-  ing,  was  clearly  the  Glyn  Merediths’ 
venge,  and  she  devot^  the  whole  house.  Somehow  people  found  that 
energies  of  a powerful  mind  to  the  they  were  well  received  when  tb^ 
work  of  gradually  gaining  over  the  had  any  tattle,  however  small,  to 
whole  of  the  neighbournood  and  retail  at  Boscombe  about  Glyn 
county  connexions  to  believe  in  the  Meredith  and  his  household.  Lady 
guilt  of  Meredith  ; and  thus  she  Meredith  stated,  meekly  and  kindly, 
meant  to  irritate  a proud  and  injured  that  it  was  a great  pity  the  Glyn 
spirit  to  criminate  itself  by  passionate  Merediths  would  not  come  to  13os- 
justification,  or  by  a reserve  still  combe.  She  had  asked  them,  she 
more  fatal  to  its  honour.  said — bad  pressed  them  to  come,  and 

The  arrival  of  the  'Viscountess  at  she  had  received  no  answers.  Keserve 
Boscombe  was  an  event  in  so  tame  a and  pride — obstinate  pride,  were  the 
society  as  that  of  Salisbury  in  17 — . leading  characteristics  of  Meredith’s 
'fbere  is  a love  of  novelty  in  every  mind ; and  he  sternly  forbade  his 
breast  (especially  the  female),  and,  wife  to  speak  with  any  of  the  ebat- 
conseqnently,  to  be  admitted  to  a pii-  tering  women  who  infested  the  place, 
vatc  view  of  the  patrician  mourner  She  was  not  to  show  the  insulting 
was  a thing  much  to  be  desired.  letters  written  by  the  Viscountess,  to 

This  weakness  was  soon  seen  which  he  meanwhile  would  never 

through  by  the  Viscountess,  and  she  condescend  to  reply, 
turned  it  to  her  own  use.  Many  of  ‘ Time  must  clear  up  his  inno- 
the  dwellers  in  and  about  Salisbury  cence,’  sighed  Mrs.  Glyn  Meredith 
had  gouc  to  Boscombe  church,  in  the  to  herself.  ‘ I think  that  it  is  a pity 
vague  hopes  of  seeing  the  Great  he  withdraws  so  much  from  society; 

I..^y ; but  these  hopes  had  proved  but  I have  never  contradicted  him  in 

vain  from  the  very  secretive  princi-  his  life  before,  and  I cannot  begin 
pics  on  which  the  pew  W’as  built,  and  now.’ 

no  one  having  the  audacity  to  jump  Meredith  possessed  a power  of  en- 
on  a bench  and  jiccp  in.  Public  durance  that  few  could  have  un- 
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dentood.  He  vrould  hare  slipped 
through  the  world  unnoticed  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  fatal  visit  to 
Gauntry, — an  event  always  alluded 
to  mentally  by  Mrs.  Meredith,  as 
‘ our  misfortune but  as  it  was,  one 
flash  of  suspicion  had  sufficed  to  up- 
set his  reason,  almost  wither  his 
happiness,  and  he  had  blindly  and 
obstinately  taken  the  very  means  to 
rivet  suspicion  to  his  name  by  the 
very  efforts  that  he  made  to  disarm 
it,  and  by  not  trusting  to  God  alone 
to  defend  the  right  and  clear  his 
fame  in  llis  own  good  time. 

It  would  be  a curious  ramble  to 
follow  the  windings  and  turnings  of 
the  Viscountess's  diplomacy  in  the 
position  she  had  voluntarily  assumed 
as  head  of  the  female  police  of  Salis- 
bury and  its  vicinity  ; but  the  time 
will  not  permit,  and  therefore  the 
reader  will  comprehend  how  Miss 
Parkes  told  Mrs.  Old  Finch,  who 
repeated  it  to  Mrs.  Green,  who 
whispered  it  to  Mrs.  Gripps,  that 
Mer^ith  had  blood  on  the  right- 
hand  wristband  of  his  shirt  on  that 
fatal  day  of  October. 

‘ It  may  have  been  his  nose,’ 
whispered  a mild  and  charitable 
voice.  Miss  Mordaunt  was  very 
much  disposed  to  think  that  it  was 
from  his  nose,  but  her  supposition 
was  rejected  with  manifest  scorn. 
However,  Jliss  Mordaunt  continued 
to  visit  Mrs.  Glyn  Meredith  through 
good  and  evil  report,  and  for  that 
good  reason  was  looked  on  coldly  at 
Boscombe ; for  gradually  the  limits 
of  liking  and  disliking,  and  at  last 
visiting  and  not  visiting,  became 
strongly  defined,  and  no  one  who 
spoke  to  Glyn  Meredith  or  his 
wife  were  invited  to  Boscombe.  ■ 

‘They  have  behaved  shamefully 
to  the  Viscountess,’  said  iliss  Parkes, 
as  she  drove  home  from  a supper  at 
Boscombe,  with  her  velvet  robe 
rolled  up  in  a bunch  behind  her. 

‘ Shamefully,'  echoed  !Mrs.  Gripps. 

‘ Why  ?'  timidly  said  Miss  ilor- 
daunt,  who  was  sitting  a patient  bod- 
kin in  her  own  chaise. 

‘ Why !'  screamed  both  ladies. 
‘Why!  why  after  her  repeated  in- 
vitations, to  be  treated  so  1 It  is 
enough  to  make  one's  blood  boil  as 
an  individual  — but  as  a Vis- 
countess 1 ' 

‘Well,'  said  Miss  Mordaunt,  ‘we 
must  not  judge.' 
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‘ Oh,  that's  just  the  same  as  telling 
one  to  hold  one's  tongue,  and  that, 
said  Mrs.  Gripps,  ‘ is  a thing  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  do.’ 

‘ Do  try,'  said  Miss  blordaunt  pi- 
ously, as  they  entered  the  ^uiet 
Cathedral  Close,  where  they  all  lived. 

A year— two  years — passed  on  in 
this  manner,  month  ^er  month 
adding  a blacker  tinge  to  the  fame  of 
the  heir  of  Gauntry.  They  were 
taken  less  and  less  notice  of.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise,  when  Glyn 
Meredith  would  admit  no  one  into 
the  house,  and  would  never  con- 
descend to  make  any  advances  to  the 
Lady  of  Boscombe?  There  were 
times  when  Airs.  Aleredith  could  not 
help  thinking  of  an  old  Welsh 
legend,  Gryffitb  and  the  Farl,  that 
she  had  heard  the  nurse  repeat  to 
her  little  Gaspard,  and  which  had 
been  a favourite  tale  with  him  ever 
afterward.  It  was  a tale  of  op- 
pression on  one  side  and  long  endu- 
rance on  the  other.  Gryffith  had 
been  turned  from  his  farm  unjustly 
and  by  violent  means,  and  be  had 
deposited  himself  and  his  goods  on 
the  common  in  front  of  his  house, 
and,  determined  to  have  the  right  at 
last,  he  let  the  might  work  its  will. 
He  had  not  raised  his  hand  to  make 
a shed  for  himself  or  his  children,  he 
had  not  tethereti  any  of  his  cattle, 
be  had  let  the  rain,  the  wind,  the 
snow,  the  thunder  of  seven  summers 
pass  over  his  head ; and  his  cattle 
strayed,  his  wife  died,  his  children 
sickened,  and  he  sat  immovable  in 
the  middle  of  the  ruin  of  his  life, 
while  his  lord  let  him  lie  near  bis 
castle-gate,  and  passed  him  day  by 
day  ns  he  rode  out  triumphantly 
with  horn  and  hound  for  the  chase 
in  the  green  lands  of  Llancdries. 
Mrs.  Meredith's  fancy  was  filled  with 
that  tale,  and  she  imagined  the  face, 
the  form  of  Alad  Gryffith,  as  he  sat 
on  the  common  immovable  as  a 
Fakeer,  cruel  os  death  to  bis  own 
flesh,  proud  as  Lucifer,  grand,  too,  in 
his  unreasonable  obstinacy ; and  this 
lace,  and  this  form,  always  bore  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  Glyn  Me- 
redith 1 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  how- 
ever, it  began  to  be  report^  that 
Mrs.  Meredith  was  ‘losing  her 
health,'  and  when  it  had  once  taken 
it  into  its  head  to  go  it  departed  at 
an  awfully  rapid  rate  that  same 
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health.  But  she  saw  no  doctor. 
She  managed  herself,  she  said ; and 
Mesdames  Parkes  and  Gripps  ex- 
pressed at  Boscombe  a fear  that 
Meredith's  conscience  would  have 
to  carry  double  for  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  Glyn  Meredith  also.  It  was 
clearly  a horror  of  his  species  that 
had  taken  possession  of  him.  A 
sure  sign  of  guilt!  This  was  said 
to  the  sisters  of  the  Viscountess 
merely,  however ; for  to  the  lady 
herself  nothing  so  broad  was  ever 
spoken.  She  never  said  anything 
tnat  could  have  brought  her  before 
the  public  as  a slanderer ; she  only 
regretted  the  cruel  usage  of  the 
heirs  of  Gauntry  with  respect  to 
herself.  They  neglected  her  sadly ; 
and  she,  as  Mrs.  Gripps  graphically 
described  it,  had  just  ‘ cried  bottles- 
fnll  about  it.’ 

The  body-guard  of  toadies  were 
unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  make 
the  Viscountess  beloved  as  she  should 
be,  quite  unconscious  that  she  hated 
and  despised  them ; as  all,  however 
bad,  do  hate  and  despise  the  tools 
of  their  mean  and  envious  designs. 
In  the  meantime  they  were  happy ; 
for  they  visited  at  Boscombe,  they 
heard  news  of  the  court,  of  Paris, 
of  the  fashions,  of  the  news  and 
chat  of  the  day,  for  the  Viscountess 
had  a large  connexion.  There  were, 
as  has  been  before  said,  seven  of 
the  Ladies  Saint  Germains  ; of  these 
the  eldest  was  Lady  Elizabeth  Prior, 
a positively  disagreeable  woman, 
marked  with  the  small-po.x,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  disfigurement  she 
had  accepted  Prior,  a stupid  man  of 
moderate  fortune. 

In  that  year  of  17 — , there  were  at 
Boscombe,  besides  the  three  that 
have  been  mentioned,  Earl  Vincent 
and  his  lady — another  sister  of  Lady 
Meredith  — and  Lady  Constance 
Beaulieu,  the  youngest  but  one  of 
the  St.  Germains  sisterhood.  Lady 
Constance,  after  running  a course  of 
scarlet  riding-dresses,  pink  kid  boots, 
and  such  mad-cap  fancies,  had  be- 
come a friend  of  ‘ dear  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon,' and  had  listened  to  the 
‘clear  Gospel  pipe’  of  the  great 
company  of  preachers  who  did  so 
much  good  and  a little  harm  in  Eng- 
land about  eighty  years  ago. 

There  were  also  Lady  Theodosia 
Manners, — a prosperous,  excitable, 
chatty  widow  of  eight-and-tliirty : 
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Lady  Augusta  Sedley  (the  family  fire- 
brand) ; and  I.Ady  Mary  Macglauch- 
lin  (the  disgrace  of  the  family),  who 
had,  when  a meek,  ugly  girl  in  the 
school-room,  run  off  with  a Highland 
gentleman  of  no  fortune. 

Lady  Theodosia  thought  that  Me- 
redith lay  in  a pool  of  the  river  at 
Gauntry  ; Lady  Constance  believed 
that  one  of  Lady  Huntingdon’s  tracts 
had  so  deeply  impressed  his  mjnd, 
that  he  had  gone  on  a secret  mission 
to  the  copper-faced  Indians, — secretly, 
she  said,  for  his  mother,  Louisa,  was, 
alas  I a worldly  woman.  And  here 
it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  the 
opinions  held  by  the  rest  of  the  fa- 
mily on  the  subject  of  Lord  Mere- 
dith’s disappearance.  Earl  Vincent 
said  that  he  had  been  drowned,  and 
thus  agreed  with  Lady  Theodosia. 
The  Countess  Vincent  opined  that 
‘ it  would  be  explained  some  day.’ 
Beaulieu  himself  said  that  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  some  girl  of 
low  birth,  and  dreading  Lady  Mere- 
dith fully  as  much  as  he  (Beaulieu) 
did,  that  Lord  Meredith  had  retired 
to  lead  a life  of  domestic  seclusion 
at  some  town  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  whence  he  would  return 
when  he  had  a few  children  to  pro- 
vide for.  I-ady  Elizabeth  Prior 
vaguely  persisted  in  saying  that  he 
was  ‘ in  debt ;’  I-ady  Augusta  Sedley 
in  vain  tried  to  get  her  to  say  to 
whom,  and  for  what ; Lady  Elizabeth 
always  replied  that  every  one  knew 
what  ‘ debts  ’ were,  and  she  would 
not  be  more  explicit.  Mr.  Sedley 
frankly  confessed  that  he  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  Lady  Mary  Marglauchlin 
had  written  at  first  to  say  that  she 
thought  there  must  have  been  some 
sad  mistake  in  the  whole  affair.  Mr. 
Prior  thought  that  be  had  ‘fallen 
into  a hole.’  This  was  an  argument 
that  raised  all  in  arms  against  Mr. 
Prior.  A hole ! a vague  hole ! What 
sort  of  hole  ? A hole  in  the  park 
of  Gauntry  I Prior  remained  firm 
while  the  storm  raged,  and  then  once 
mildly  reiterated  his  confession  of 
faith, — ‘ I think  he  has  fallen  into 
some  hole.' 

There  are  some  small  societies 
where  the  hand  of  Death  or  that  of 
Time  is  not  visible,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  very  old  and  the  very- 
young.  All  those  who  stand  between 
the  flowery  boundary  of  childhood 
o 
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on  one  side,  and  tbe  pale,  frosty, 
mountain  barrier  of  age  on  the  other, 
seem  to  stand  in  the  same  lights  for 
years  together.  They  appear  almost 
immovable  in  their  place,  and  their 
immutability  gives  one’s  heart  a feel- 
ing of  glad  security  that  to-day  is  as 
yesterday,  and  this  year  as  last,  and 
that  the  path  of  the  future  will  be 
lighted  by  the  familiar  eyes  of  friendly 
faces,  and  that  the  fearful  day  of 
heartrending  change  is  yet  wrapped 
in  the  distant  mists  of  most  remote 
futurity. 

Mesdnmes  Finch,  I’arkes,  Gripps, 
Green,  Pratt,  and  t^uin,  remained  as 
prosperous,  chatty,  and  cheerful  as 
when  they  first  watched  the  exit  and 
entrances  of  tlie  heirs  of  Gauntry 
from  their  humble  door  on  their  re- 
turn from  their  last  ‘ outing.’ 

It  would  he  tedious  to  follow  the 
track  of  the  different  threads  ofeom- 

laint  tliat  wound  their  way  through 

Irs.  Meredith’s  constitution.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  they  combined  and 
strangled  her  one  day.  ‘Was  her 
death  sudden  ? ’ every  one  asked. 
Yes,  for  all  death  is  sudden  at  hist. 
Come  he  ever  so  slow,  his  last  spring 
over  the  bright  barriers  of  life  is  a 
sudden  one  ; and  each  of  us  must 
feel  the  cry  of  ‘ the  Hridegroom 
Cometh!'  to  he  as  the  approach  of 
the  thief  in  the  night.  So  every  one 
was  astonished  when  Mrs.  ^Icredith 
died,  and  many  were  the  speculations 
as  to  how  Mr.  Merctlith  would  be- 
have himself  now  that  his  poor  wife 
was  dead.  Their  minds  were  soon 
relievetl,  for  he  went  on  exactly  as 
he  did  before ; and  as  months  passed 
away,  the  girl  Kllinor  began  to  find 
herself  a lone  bird  in  a home  won- 
derfully like  a prison,  for  Gaspard 
had  been  sent  to  a cheap  and  distant 
school. 

Glyn  Meredith  had  sent  his  boy 
to  l)e  educated  on  a plan  that  was 
not  likely'  to  embarrass  him  for  want 
of  means,  for  Meredith  himself  was 
the  sou  of  a man  who  had  been  un- 
fortunate in  some  of  his  afi'airs,  and 
who  had  died  all  but  a bankrupt, 
and  the  fortune  of  his  wife  had  been 
all  he  had  to  de]>end  on  when  he 
married  her  at  the  age  of  oue-and- 
thirty. 

ilercdith’s  father  had  been  a 
younger  branch  of  the  great  and 
noble  family  of  Glyn  Meredith  of 
Gauntry;  and,  in  consideration  of 


his  high  descent,  the  son  had  been 
educated  in  no  profession,  and  had 
grown  up  an  ignorant,  proud,  ob- 
stinate, handsome  young  man,  such 
as  Henry  the  Fifth’s  Katharine 
might  have  classed  with  the  Tudora, 
as  ' the  goodliest  dumb  creatures  ever 
she  saw.’ 

V At  the  time  when  Meredith  was  a 
boy,  AVales  was  still  in  the  primitive 
state  of  its  romantic  days.  The 
magic  voice  of  tbe  wild  old  days  still 
chanted  its  superstitions  in  the  ears 
of  the  iieasantry.  The  ancient  man- 
ners, the  antique  customs,  still  held 
their  ground,  before  they  were  swept 
away  by  the  strong  arm  of  religious 
reform,  by  which  early  Methodism 
dealt  the  parting  blow  to  the  dying 
remnants  of  romantic  and  uatiotm 
character ; before  the  Viscountess's 
reign  at  Gauntry  was  over — the  first 
struggle  of  the  wild  and  earnest 
preachers  of  Methodism ; and  she  had 
been  one  of  those  who  had  most 
vehemently  op|X)scd  themselves  to 
the  suppression  of  the  ancient  habits 
now  denominated  heathenish,  but  in 
which  she  only  saw  the  dying  em- 
bers of  the  magnificent  feeling  of  the 
feudal  times  when  might  was  right, 
and  the  words  of  a Meredith  ruled 
the  princely  territory  of  Gauntry. 
She  prided  herself  esiwcially  in  re- 
sisting all  attempts  at  reform  of 
abuses  ; she  patronized  the  harpings 
of  the  people’s  harpers, — the  singing- 
eves,  when  both  girls  and  young 
men  met  to  chant  the  old  airs  of 
their  country  ; she  revived  as  much 
08  possible  the  ancient  fires  of  the 
Itardic  times,  and  it  was  her  day- 
dream to  think  of  her  son  as  the 
future  prince  of  the  hearts  of  Wales ; 
and  she  had  laboured  to  impress  him 
from  early  days  with  the  notion  that 
much  of  the  future  of  the  country 
depended  on  him ; and  that  on  him, 
as  Lord  of  Gauntry,  all  eyes  were 
turned  in  expectation. 

The  acute  Dc  Stsel  said,  Les  hom- 
ines chcrchent  A s' arranger  cumme  one 
hutoire,  les  femmes  comme  un  roman  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  weaker  sex 
are  more  frequently  gratified  by 
success  in  their  aim  of  life.  Tbe 
Viscountess  in  Wales  is  still  the  he- 
roine of  her  romance,  and  in  the 
country  round  Gauntry  you  may  to 
this  day'  hear  the  tale  told  in  more 
vivid  words  than  these  in  which  it  is 
now  expressed;  but  os  they  would 
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probably  be  in  Welsh,  good  reader, 
you  would  perhaps  not  coniprebcad 
them,  and,  therefore,  be  content  with 
a tepid  translation. 

Years  rolled  on.  The  Viscountess 
had  effectually  prevented  Glyn 
Meredith  from  justifying  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  lie  and  his 
daughter  lived  still  in  the  small,  dull 
house,  l)cneatb  the  shadow  of  the  ca* 
thedral  spire.  Their  going  out,  their 
coming  in,  was  watched  with  eyes  of 
wonder,  suspicion,  and  pity,  according 
as  the  spirit  moved  the  possessors  of 
the  different  eyes  bent  on  their  hum- 
ble door.  It  was  truly  a wonderful 
thing  to  see  a man  who  might  have 
‘ rolled  in  gold'  pertinaciously  re- 
fusing to  do  so,  and  living  a life  of 
penury,  of  privation,  and  proud, 
silent  seclusion.  His  son  hud  left 
the  school  where  he  bad  tirst  been 
placed,  and  bad  been  sent  to  hoard 
with  a clergyman  in  Y'orkshire. 
Both  had  been  brought  up  in  igno- 
rance of  their  father's  history.  Elli- 
nor  bad  indeed  gathered  that  there 
was  a chance  of  their  succeeding  to 
some  great  property  ; but  Glyn 
Meredith  never  let  her  communicate 
with  any  one,  and  she  gave  herself 
no  concern,  except  when  now  and 
then  she  heard  by  chance  of  other 
girls  enjoying  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments from  which  she  was,  of  course, 
debarred.  Her  life  was  one  of  do- 
mestic cares,  and  these  are  very  apt 
to  keep  down  the  (juestionings  even 
of  an  active  mind,  and  Kllinor's 
was  more  like  that  of  her  mother 
— gentle,  though  cheerful  and  con- 
tented, and  only  seeking  to  do  the 
business  that  was  immediately  before 
her  well  and  pleasantly.  ^leredith 
did  little  in  the  day  hut  walk  up 
and  down  the  room,  sit  down,  get  up 
again,  go  out,  come  in  again ; but  as 
time  passed  on  be  seemed  to  take 
more  interest  in  reading,  and  at 
times  occupied  himself  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  evening  iu  that  man- 
ner while  Ellinor  worked.  She  had 
grown  up  a pretty  girl  with  a lisping 
voice,  full  of  romantic  charm,  man- 
ners simple  os  those  of  a child,  and 
a heart  pure  from  selfish  and  un- 
amiahlc  passions.  She  knew  that 
Lady  Meredith  was  connected  with 
them,  though  distantly ; but  it  did 
not  astonish  her  that  so  great  a per- 
son should  not  condescend  to  notice 
her,  a poor  little  girl  in  the  Cathe- 


dral Close.  It  was  not  until  Gas- 
^d  came  home,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
for  a three  months'  vacation  before 
going  to  college,  that  the  truth  was 
revealed  to  Ellinor.  Gaspard  had 
arrived  late  one  evening,  and  his 
sister  soon  saw  that  on  his  face  there 
was  a cloud  and  a change.  She 
feared  to  question  him,  for  she  saw 
dark  and  suspicious  glances  pass  be- 
tween the  father  and  thp  son.  Sup- 
per passed  in  silence  and  gloomy 
reserve;  Meredith  rose  and  lelt  the 
room  abruptly,  and  Gaspard  and 
Ellinor  were  left  alone  together. 
In  vain  Ellinor  pressed  him  to  tell 
her  the  secret  cause  of  his  grief.  He 
refused,  and  said,  that  for  two  days 
he  could  not  reveal  to  her  the  dis- 
tress that  he  confessed  preyed  on  his 
mind. 

Before  Ellinor  rose  next  morning 
Gaspard  had  been  out  towards  Bos- 
combe.  A restless  desire  bad  seized 
him  to  sec  the  gates  of  the  Vis- 
countess's house,  and  he  almost  plan- 
ned effecting  an  entrance  to  challenge 
her  proofs  of  his  father's  guilt ; but 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  turned 
home.  Twice  he  tried  to  address 
his  father,  hut  the  stern  eyes  of  Me- 
redith struck  him  dumb,  and  at  last 
calling  Ellinor  from  her  room,  he 
told  her  to  come  and  walk  with  him 
to  the  Downs.  She  agreed,  and  in 
half-an-hour  they  had  left  the  grey 
city  behind  them,  and  felt  the  pure 
bracing  air  of  the  uplands  fan  their 
limes  heated  with  the  warm  after- 
noon sun,  and  Gaspard  had  walked 
on  swiftly  and  silently.  At  last  he 
paused,  and  s.aid, — 

‘Ellinor,  have  you  a strong  and 
courageous  heart— a heart  that  will 
share  the  sore  burden  of  mine  ?' 

‘I  love  you,  dear  Gaspard,'  she 
replied,  anxiously. 

‘ Ah  1 indeed  !'  said  Gaspard.  He 

riused,  and  then  added, — ‘ Ellinor, 
have  a strange  history  to  tell  you.’ 

‘ Yes,  I know  it !'  she  cried.  ‘ I 
implore  of  you  to  tell  me  now,  Gas- 
pard, now  that  we  are  aloue  to- 
gether.’ 

‘ There  is  nothing  to  hear  but 
what  is  well  known  by  others,  Elli- 
nor,’ said  her  brother,  sadly.  ‘ Our 
father  is  master  of  Gauntry,  and  we 
live  like  — beggars!  hut  the  cause 
of  this,  Ellinor,  lies  there ;'  and  he 
pointed  to  the  great  stone  gate  of 
Boscombe. 
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‘ There,  Gaspard  ?’ 

‘Yea:  our  father  succeeded  the 
last  Lord  Meredith  on  the  death — 
the  sudden  death— of  the  latter ; but 
the  cause  of  that  death  has  never 
been  discovered,  and  the  Dowager 
Lady  suspected  my  father !' 

‘ Great  God !’  cried  Ellinor,  seiz- 
ing hold  of  Gaspard's  arm. 

‘ Ellinor,  be  calm,  there  is  nothing 
to  fear ; it  is  not  true — it  is  not  true.’ 
He  was  terrified  at  the  horror  he 
had  excited,  and  tried  to  pacify  her 
in  vain.  She  could  not  listen — she 
walked  rapidly  to  and  fro,  crying  in 
loud  tones, — 

‘ My  father ! our  father ! our  fa- 
ther!' 

‘ Ellinor,  listen  to  me,  I beseech 
you.  It  is  not  believed.’ 

‘Believed!’  cried  Ellinor.  She 
clung  to  his  arm,  her  head  fell  on 
his  shoulder,  and  Gaspard  found 
that  she  had  fainted.  It  was  long 
before  Ellinor  revived ; and  when 
she  did,  she  lay  on  the  grass  at  his 
feet,  not  crying,  but,  like  one  of  old, 
‘ astonied.’  Neither  spoke.  At  last 
she  rose,  put  her  hand  in  his,  and 
they  went  on  their  way  home  again. 

They  never  exchanged  a word  on 
the  subject  for  many  days.  Horror 
kept  both  silent.  Suspicion  bade 
them  watch  their  father’s  moody 
silence;  his  sad  and  lowering  face; 
his  discontent ; the  neglect  in  which 
they  lived ; and  Mer^ith  was  the 
heir  of  thousands  I 

When  a month  had  elapsed,  Gas- 
pard began  to  give  signs  of  impa- 
tience. He  wished  to  make  some 
movement  to  bring  things  to  a crisis 
with  the  neighbourhood.  He  longed 
to  challenge  any  one — every  one — to 
show  their  proofs ; and  it  happened 
that  an  opportunity  occurred  at  that 
time  whereby  be  might  test  fairly 
enough  the  state  of  public  opinion 
with  respect  to  his  father.  There 
was  to  be  an  assembly  in  Salisbury, 
— a ball,  at  which  all  the  neighbour- 
hood would  attend.  To  this  Gas- 
pard was  determined  to  take  Ellinor; 
and  to  secure  Meredith's  leave  was 
the  dream  by  night,  and  the  thought 
by  day,  of  the  young  man. 

Meredith  at  first  refused  with  vio- 
lent words,  but  gradually  be  seemed 
to  get  accustom^  to  the  idea,  and  at 
last  it  pleased  him,  and  be  gave  the 
brother  leave  to  take  bis  sister,  dance 
a minuet  with  her  if  he  and  she 


liked,  and  amuse  themselves  as  well 
as  they  could.  Ellinor’s  mind  wa- 
vered wildly  between  a wish  for 
staying  at  home  unnoticed,  and  a 
desire  to  show  that  her  place  was 
with  the  rich  and  noble.  A strange 
sort  of  pride  and  honest  indignation 
had  arisen  within  her,  and  some  few 
sparks  of  the  fiery  heart  of  the  old 
Glyn  Meretlith  line  began  to  glim- 
mer within  her  spirit. 

She  dressed  that  night  in  a mood 
that  sent  the  crimson  to  her  cheek 
and  the  light  to  her  blue  eyes ; and, 
leaving  her  father  in  his  own  room, 
occupied  apparently  with  a book,  she 
act  off  in  a sedan  chair  to  the  rooms 
where  the  ball  was  to  be  held.  At 
the  door  stood  the  coach  and  four  of 
the  Viscountess.  It  had  conveyed  a 
party  from  Boscombe.  Ellinor  and 
Gaspard  made  their  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  she  entered  the  room 
blazing  already  with  waxen  lights, 
and  filled  with  a brilliant  company. 

Ah,  those  were  the  days  when  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies  was  a con- 
siderable potentate ! Ellinor  looked 
fearfully  at  him  as  he  stood  in  wig, 
tights,  diamond  buckles,  and  bright 
huted  sword,  and  she  passed  up  the 
saloon  as  the  courtly  measure  of  the 
first  minuet  rose  on  the  ear  of  the 
dancers.  She  felt  dazzled  and  over- 
powered, and  looking  round,  she  saw 
every  eye  fixed  upon  her  with  star- 
ing and  unsympathetic  curiosity ; 
and  she  heard  one  lady,  in  a blue 
saccjuc  and  pearl  top-knot,  whisper, 
— ‘ They  ought  to  have  stayed  away.’ 
She  clung  to  Gaspard's  arm,  and 
they  stood  where  they  were,  till  the 
quaint  and  lively  old  dance  music  of 
eighty  years  ago  struck  up,  and 
Ellinor  saw  prosperous  girls  and 
their  partners  forming  sets ; and  at 
last  a form,  radiant  as  the  morning, 
fiew  past,  and  as  she  and  her  partner 
again  pa.sscd  up  the  close  files  of 
dancers,  Ellinor  had  time  to  observe 
the  face  and  figure  of  a girl  about 
her  own  age,  dressed  in  a style  of 
courtly  elegance,  with  powder  on 
her  stately  young  head,  in  which 
glittered  a diamond  arrow  and  a de- 
licate crimson  plume.  Her  robe  was 
of  white  satin  embroidered  in  rose- 
buds, a pearl  rope  was  twisted  round 
her  waist,  and  a star  of  brilliants 
glittered  in  her  breast.  It  was  Lady 
Anna  Neville’s  first  ball,  and  the 
eyes  of  Gaspard  and  Ellinor  were 
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doubly  attracted  to  her  when  they 
knew  her  connexion  with  the  Vis- 
countess. She  was  her  niece;  and 
Lady  Meredith,  though  she  was  un- 
able to  see  her  dibut,  was  pleased  to 
express  herself  satisfied  that  Salis- 
bury was  to  witness  it. 

After  the  dance  Ellinor  stood 
mournfully  at  her  brother's  side. 
The  flush,  the  light,  had  faded  from 
her  face ; and  as  Lady  Anna  passed, 
a breath  of  wind  sent  fortli  from  her 
large  gilded  fan  such  a dcatb-like 
chill  over  the  miserable  Ellinor.  She 
felt  that  no  one  looked  on  them  kindly, 
and  it  was  not  until  she  saw  !Ma- 
tilda  ^lordaunt  at  a distance  that  she 
rallied  at  all.  Matilda,  however,  was 
anxious  that  she  should  dance,  and 
introduced  her  to  a partner,  in  which 
way  she  was  enabled  to  set  Gaspard 
free  for  a short  time.  This  leisure 
he  occupied  by  requesting  an  intro- 
duction from  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies to  Lady  Anna  Neville.  Gas- 
pard was  presented  to  her.  Ulush- 
ing,  she  accepted  his  invitation,  for 
she  suspected  that  she  was  doing 
wrong ; but  who  could  have  refused 
Gaspard  ? His  face,  his  figure,  and 
air  nad  that  patrician  brilliancy  and 
splendour  that  suited  well  with  the 
nch  and  picturesque  dress  of  his  day. 
For  it  irtM  picturesque  then,  though 
now  we  have  allied  it  to  the  vision 
of  the  footman  behind  your  chair. 
But  Gaspard,  in  his  dark  blue  coat 
laced  with  gold,  his  chapeau  bras,  his 
delicate  lace  ruffles  and  cravat,  and 
buckled  shoes,  was  not  by  any  means 
an  object  to  be  despised  ; and  so  Lady 
Vincent  thoiigbt,  for  she  was  a pru- 
dent mother,  and  believed  in  the 
future  prospects  of  the  young  heir  of 
Gauntry,  in  consequence  of  which 
she  allowed  her  daughter  to  dance 
twice  with  him ; but  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  country-dance  the 
Earl  walked  up  to  his  daughter  and 
took  her  away.  With  a flushed 
check  Gaspard  watched  their  move- 
ments. lie  went  to  rejoin  Ellinor, 
whom  be  found  alone,  sunk  in  spirit 
and  longing  to  go  home. 

‘ Has  any  one  dared  to  insult  you?' 
whispered  Gaspard. 

‘ Ilush  ! it  is  nothing,’  she  replied. 

‘ 1 u:Ul  know,'  he  again  whispered 
vehemently. 

Ellinor  looked  significantly  at  the 
back  of  a stout  and  brilliant  lady, 
and  Gaspard  at  last  understood  that 


Lady  Theodosia  Manners  had  said, 
loud  enough  fur  his  sister  to  hear, — 

‘ They  are  the  children  of  the 
wretch  Meredith  1' 

‘ You  shall  answer  for  it,’  mut- 
tered Gaspard. 

They  saw  the  company  troop  to 
supjier,  and,  sick  of  the  mortifications 
of  the  evening,  the  brother  and 
sister  went  to  their  home ; but  the 
revel  was  kept  up  till  a late  hour, 
and  daylight  was  looking  out  of  her 
dewy  eyes  before  the  Boscombe  party 
left  the  city  behind  them. 

It  was  about  noon  the  following 
day  that  the  lacquey  in  attendanec 
announced  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Gas- 
pard Meredith  at  thedoorofthe  saloon 
of  Boscombe  ; and  before  any  one  in 
that  lofty  apartment  had  had  time  to 
withdraw,  Gaspard  himself  was  in 
the  room.  The  Viscountess  rose. 
They  looked  at  each  other,  and  the 
eyes  of  young  Meredith  fell  on  a 
figure  full  of  erect  dignity  and  mag- 
nificent haughtiness,  llcr  appear- 
ance had  lost  little  of  the  conspicuous 
beauty  of  her  splendid  youtn  ; her 
dress  was  of  black  brocade,  her  hair 
was  powdered  and  tiinied  baek  over 
a cusniou ; a small  miniature  of  her 
lost  son,  encircled  with  brilliants, 
fastened  a fine  lawn  handkerchief 
that  lay  over  her  shoulders,  and  was 
laited  in  neat  and  careful  folds  round 
er  swan-like  throat.  A stately 
grief  was  the  chief  characteristic  of 
her  face  and  air ; and  Gaspard,  as  he 
gazed,  felt  almost  guilty  in  having 
ventured  into  the  presence  of  one 
who  at  least  fancied  nerself  so  deeply 
injured.  At  her  side  sat  Lady  Theo- 
dosia, scratching  the  head  of  a small, 
expensive  dog;  and  near  the  window 
sat  the  fair  Lady  Anna,  working 
some  work  as  old-fashioned  now  as 
crochet  will  be  eighty  years  hence. 
I.oidy  Meredith  grasp^  the  arm  of 
the  seat  on  which  she  sat ; then  re- 
covering herself,  said,  with  a proud 
composure, — 

‘ To  what  am  I indebted  for  this 
unexpected  visit  ?’ 

Meredith  was  silent.  His  heart 
beat  violently. 

‘ A chair  for  Mr.  Meredith,'  said  the 
kind  voice  of  the  Countess  Vincent. 
But  Gaspard  did  not  accept  it,  for  the 
Viscountess  rose,  and,  with  a face 
pale  as  death,  hurried  from  the  room. 
The  eyes,  the  hair  of  the  youth  be- 
fore her,  had  recalled  too  vividly 
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those  of  his  young  kinsman.  Lady 
Theodosia  rushed  from  the  room  also, 
and  Gaspard  was  left  standing  before 
Lady  Anna  and  her  mother.  They 
approached  him  with  kind  and  sooth- 
ing words,  but  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes,  and  his  limbs  trembled  beneath 
him  at  the  recollection  of  the  mighty 
grief  on  that  lofty  and  woe-worn 
countenance. 

In  a few  minutes  a servant  entered 
with  a message  from  the  Viscountess. 
Mr.  Meredith  was  reouested  to  leave 
the  house  instantly.  With  a burning 
face  Gaspard  hurried  from  the  saloon, 
but  not  before  a ray  of  pity  had 
darted  from  the  eyes  of  the  fair  Anna 
to  his.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
my  Ix)rd  Bacon  was  a great  autho- 
rity in  all  matters  pertaining  to  this 
sublunary  world,  and  he  hath  de- 
clared ‘ the  aspects  which  procure 
love  are  not  gazings,  but  sudden 
glances  and  dartings  of  the  eye.’ 
Therel'ore,  O reader,  be  not  amazed 
when  I tell  thee  that  Gaspard  did 
store  among  his  sweetest  fancies  that 
Lady  Anna  did  not  disregard  him  as 
a young  man  of  no  account  in  her 
eyes,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  she 
had  looked  on  him  with  a kindly 
and  compassionate  interest. 

Gaspard,  not  long  after  that,  went 
to  college,  for  Meredith  wished  to 
make  him  capable  of  taking  his  place 
in  the  world,  should  he  be  at  some 
future  day  Lord  of  Gauntry ; but 
not  one  farthing  more  was  he  to 
have  for  the  years  that  still  remained 
of  the  period  so  often  mentioned  than 
what  would  have  been  his  portion 
had  his  father  possessed  no  more 
than  the  very  small  fortune  that  was 
originally  his  wife’s.  On  this  point 
Meredith  was  firm,  orobstinate,  which 
y6u  will ; and  as  there  was  no  one 
to  contradict  him,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  be  remained  of  the  same  mind 
on  the  subject.  It  must  be  men- 
tioned, that  in  less  than  a week  after 
Gaspard's  visit  it  was  reported  in  the 
city  of  Salisbury  that  Lady  Meredith 
had  been  confined  to  her  room  and 
her  bed  for  several  days,  in  eonsc- 
qnence  of  the  violence  practised  on 
her  by  Meredith  and  his  family,  who 
hail  effected  an  entrance  into  her 
sleeping-chamber  in  the  middle  of 
the  night. 

‘ Goodness !’  said  Mrs.  Pratt ; ‘ and 
he  had  a stick  !’ 

‘ Oh,  he  had  a stick,  had  he?’  cried 


Mrs.  Gripps.  ‘I  mnst  go  and  tell 
Miss  Parkes  that.' 

Gaspard  was  set  afloat  in  college 
life ; and  not  being  naturally  rifted 
with  very  studious  habits,  he  led  a 
pleasant,  idle  life,  trying  as  much  as 
possible  to  forget  the  sad  history  of 
nis  family,  and  looking  forward  to  the 
time  of  deliverance  from  a poverty 
that  ground  down  to  the  earth  a 
spirit  desirous  of  splendid  ease,  gener- 
ous to  a fault,  and  princely  in  its 
very  extravagance.  In  short,  Gas- 
pard overspent  himself.  Hoping  to 
make  matters  better,  he  borrowed 
money  on  high  interest ; deeper  and 
deeper  he  plunged,  urged  on  by  a 
gang  of  idle,  unprincipled,  pleasant 
young  gentlemen,  who  represented 
to  him  the  absurdity  of  waiting  ten 
ears,  or  it  might  be  twenty,  for  what 
e might  enjoy  that  very  hour.  And 
this  reasoning  weigheil  with  j'oung 
Meredith,  who  felt  his  popularity 
increase  as  he  spent  more  and  more ; 
until  at  last,  to  his  extreme  horror, 
he  found  himself  completely  entan- 
gled ; and  two  years  and  a half  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
twenty  years  he  was  compelled  to 
go  home  as  a suppliant,  and  there 
lieg  Ellinor  to  intercede  with  his 
father  for  him. 

The  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  sons 
of  a family  to  spend  money  without 
incurring  the  everlasting  disgrace 
that  would  indubitably  tall  on  the 
daughters  who  did  such  things,  is 
one  of  the  strangest  and  most  mis- 
chievous superstitions.  We  hear  with 
a shake  of  the  head  that  young  Some- 
body has  been  wild  and  extravagant ; 
but  what  words  could  be  found  severe 
enough  to  express  a just  sense  of  the 
iniquity  of  young  Somebody’s  sister 
in  running  up  a bill  at  the  confec- 
tioner’s or  the  milliner's  for  dainties 
or  dresses  ? 

It  was  with  great  and  sudden  joy 
that  Ellinor  saw  Gaspard  arrive ; a 
joy,  however,  soon  damped  when  she 
found  what  his  errand  was.  The 
brother  and  sister  sat  up  till  late 
talking  over  the  most  likely  way  to 
mollify  the  anger  of  Meredith  ; and 
when  Ellinor  at  last  retired  to  rest, 
it  was  to  disturbed  slumbers  and 
dreams  of  the  galleries  of  Gauntry', 
where  she  saw  before  her  the  pale 
face  and  long  fair  hair  of  the  lost 
heir,  as  she  remembered  him  when  a 
child  ; and  her  dream  deepened  into 
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nightmare  and  horror  as  a skeleton 
hand  pressed  hers,  and  she  saw  Lord 
Meredith  standing  before  her  bloody, 
and  the  mark  of  an  iron-shod  heel 
on  his  throat,  and  with  wild  screams 
she  tried  to  tear  herself  from  his 
grasp ; and  she  woke  with  her  own 
' voice  ringing  in  her  ears,  ‘ Meredith! 
Meredith  !’ 

‘ Lurd  ! lurd ! he's  in  the  purlur  a 
fightin'  like  a mad  'nn !'  and  Ellinor 
started  up  and  found  the  servants  at 
her  side  trying  to  wake  her.  She 
started  up  and  dressed  with  that  haste 
which  is  attainable  by  the  female 
sex  when  they  have  no  end  to  serve 
in  keeping  male  friends  in  subjection 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  with  their 
hats  in  their  hands.  She  sprang 
down  stairs  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
reached  the  entrance  of  her  father's 
room.  The  door  was  thrown  open, 
and  Gaspard  was  thrown  violently 
out  head  foremost. 

‘Go,  sir!'  shouted  Meredith  ; ‘go, 
and  remember  that  1 cursed  j’ou  :is  I 
sent  you  from  my  door.  I will  never 
sec  your*face  again  in  this  world,  and 
in  the  next  I ' 

Ellinor  sprung  on  his  arm  and 
placed  her  bands  over  his  quivering 
lips.  He  tore  them  away,  but  Gas- 


pard was  gone.  Ellinor  justly  sus- 
pected that  Gaspard  had  made  the 
desperate  attempt  of  telling  his  fa- 
ther that  he  knew  the  suspicion  at- 
tached to  his  name,  and  Itleredith  had 
thrust  him  away  in  ungovernable 
fury;  for  never  bad  mortal,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Viscountess,  breathed 
the  injurious  words  in  his  ear.  His 
was  not  the  temper  to  take  the  insult 
tamely  from  his  only  son. 

' Gaspard  left  Salisbury  that  day. 
It  soon  became  known  in  the  Close 
that  Gaspard  had  quarrelled  with  his 
father  and  ha<l  overs])ent  himself  at 
Oxford  ; and  Miss  I’arkes  said,  with 
a sigh,  that  riches  were  great  snares, 
in  her  opinion. 

‘ Then,  madam,'  cried  Mordaunt, 
‘your  opinion  is  that  of  a fool! 
Riches  are  not  what  you  call  snares !’ 

‘ It  is  a judgment  on  a covetous 
father,'  said  Miss  Parkes. 

‘ It  is  a warning  to  worldly-minded 
people,'  said  Mrs.  Gripps. 

‘ It  is  just  what  I expected,’  said 
Mrs.  Pratt. 

The  Viscountess  was  duly  informed 
of  the  fact,  and  in  time  she  and  others 
learnt  the  additional  news  that  young 
Meredith  had  gone  to  M'ales. 
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Elegant  and  ingenious  as  are 
the  structures  and  collections  of 
the  satin  bower-bird,  the  species  of 
the  allied  genus  Chlami/dera  display 
still  greater  architectural  abilities, 
and  more  extensive,  collective,  and 
decorative  powers. 

The  spotted  bower-bird*  is  an  in- 
habitant' of  the  interior.  Its  proba- 
ble range,  in  Air.  Gould's  opinion,  is 
widely  extended  over  the  central 
portions  of  the  Australian  continent ; 
out  the  only  parts  in  which  he  ob- 
served it,  or  from  which  he  procured 
specimens,  were  the  districts  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales.  During  his  jour- 
ney into  the  interior  he  saw  it  in 
tolerable  abundance  at  Rrezi,  on  the 
river  Mokai,  to  the  northward  of  the 
Liverpool  plains;  and  it  was  also 


equally  numerous  in  all  the  low- 
scrubby  ranges  in  the  ncighboiirhoorl 
of  the  Namoi,  as  well  ns  in  the  open 
brushes  that  intersect  the  plains  on 
its  borders.  Mr.  Gould  is  gilled  with 
the  eye  of  an  observer ; but,  from 
the  e.xtreme  shyness  of  its  disjiosi- 
tion,  it  generally  escapes  the  atten- 
tion of  ordinary  travellers,  and  it 
seldom  allow  s itself  to  be  approachetl 
near  enough  for  the  spectator  to 
discern  its  colours.  Its  ‘ harsh,  gra- 
ting, scolding  note,'  betrays  its  haunts 
to  the  intruder  ; but,  when  disturbed, 
it  seeks  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees, 
and,  generally,  flies  off'  to  another 
locality. 

Mr.  Gould  obtained  his  specimens 
most  readily  by  watching  at  the 
water -holes  where  they  eome  to 
drink ; and  on  one  oecasion,  near 


* C/ilamydtra  maculata, — Gould. 
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the  termination  of  a long  drought, 
he  -was  guided  by  a native  to  a deep 
basin  in  a rock  where  water,  the 
produce  of  many  antecedent  months, 
still  remained.  Numbers  of  the  spot- 
ted bower-birds,  boneysuckers,  and 
parrots,  sought  this  welcome  reser- 
voir, which  had  seldom,  if  ever  be- 
fore, reflected  a white  face.  Mr. 
Gould's  presence  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  winged  frequenters 
of  this  attractive  spot ; but  while  be 
remained  lying  on  the  ground  per- 
fectly motionless,  though  close  to  the 
water,  their  wants  overpowered  their 
misgivings,  and  they  would  dash 
down  past  him  and  eagerly  take 
their  All,  although  an  enormous  black 
snake  was  lying  coiled  upon  a piece 
of  wood  near  the  edge  of  the  pool. 
At  this  interesting  post  Mr.  Gould 
remained  for  three  days.  The  spot- 
ted bower-birds  were  the  most  nu- 
merous of  the  thirsty  assemblage 
there  congregated,  and  the  most  shy, 
and  yet  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
frequently  seeing  six  or  eight  of  them 
displaying  their  beautiful  necks  as 
they  were  perched  within  a few  feet 
of  him.  lie  states  that  the  scanty 
supply  of  water  remaining  in  the 
cavity  must  soon  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  thousands  of  birds 
that  daily  resorted  to  it,  if  the  rains 
which  had  so  long  been  suspended 
had  not  descended  in  torrents. 

Mr.  Gould  discovered  several  of 
the  bowers  of  this  species  during  his 
journey  to  the  interior,  the  finest  of 
which,  now  in  the  National  Museum, 
he  brought  to  England,  lie  found 
the  situations  of  these  runs  or  bow- 
ers to  be  much  varied.  Sometimes 
he  discovered  them  on  the  plains 
studded  with  Myalls  (Acacia  pen- 
thda),  and  sometimes  in  the  brushes 
with  which  the  lower  hills  were 
clothed,  lie  describes  them  as  con- 
siderably longer,  and  more  avenue- 
like, than  those  of  the  satin  bower- 
bird,  extending  in  many  instances  to 
three  feet  in  length.  Outwardly 
they  were  built  with  twigs,  and  beau- 
tifully lined  with  tall  grasses,  so  dis- 
posed that  their  upper  ends  nearly 
met.  The  decorations  were  very 
profuse,  consisting  of  bivalve  shells, 
skulls  of  small  animals,  and  other 
bones. 

Evident  and  beautiful  indications  of 
design  (continues  Mr.  Gould)  are  mani- 
fest throughout  the  whole  of  the  bowm- 


and  decorations  formed  by  this  species, 
particularly  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
stones  are  placed  within  the  bower,  ap- 
parently to  keep  the  grasses  with  which 
it  is  lined  fixed  firmly  in  their  places : 
these  stones  diverge  from  the  mouth  of 
the  run  on  each  side  so  as  to  form  little 
paths,  while  the  immense  collection  of 
decorative  materials,  bones,  sheila,  &c. 
are  placed  in  a heap  before  the  entrance 
of  the  avenue,  this  arrangement  being 
the  same  at  both  ends.  In  some  of  the 
larger  bowers,  which  had  evidently  been 
resorted  to  for  many  years,  I have  seen 
nearly  half  a bushel  of  bones,  shells,  &c. 
at  each  of  the  entrances.  In  some  in- 
stances, small  bowers,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  grasses,  apparently  the  com- 
mencement of  a new  place  of  rendezvous, 
were  observable.  I frequently  found 
these  structures  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  rivers,  from  the  borders 
of  which  they  could  alone  have  procured 
the  shells,  and  small,  round  pebbly  stones ; 
their  collection  and  transportation  must, 
therefore,  be  a task  of  great  labour  and 
difficulty.  As  these  birds  feed  almost 
entirely  upon  seeds  and  fruits,  the  shells 
and  bones  cannot  have  been  collected 
for  any  other  purpose  than  ornament ; 
besides,  it  is  only  those  whieh'have  been 
bleached  perfectly  white  in  the  sun,  or 
such  as  have  been  roasted  by  the  na- 
tives, and  by  this  means  whitened,  that 
attract  their  attention.  I fully  ascer- 
tained that  these  runs,  like  those  of  the 
satin  bower-bird,  formed  the  rendezvous 
of  many  individuals  ; for,  after  secreting 
myself  for  a short  space  of  time  near  one 
of  them,  I killed  two  males  which  I had 
previously  seen  running  through  the 
avenue. 

The  plumage  of  this  species  is  re- 
markable. A rich  brown  pervades 
the  crown  of  the  head,  the  ear- 
coverts  and  the  throat,  each  feather 
being  bordered  by  a narrow  black 
line  ; and,  on  the  crown,  the  feathers 
are  small  and  tipped  with  silver 
gray.  The  hack  of  the  neck  is 
crossed  by  a beautiful,  broad,  light, 
rosy  pink  baud  of  elongated  feathers, 
so  as  to  form  a sort  of  occipital  crest. 
The  wing\  tail,  and  upper  surface, 
are  deep  brown,  every  feather  of 
the  back,  rump,  scanularies,  and  se- 
condaries, having  a large  round  spot 
of  full  buff  at  the  tip.  Primaries 
slightly  tipped  with  white.  All  the 
tail-feathers  with  buffy  white  termi- 
nations. Under  parts  grayish  white. 
Flank-feathers  zigzag^,  with  faint 
transverse  light  brown  lines.  Bill 
and  feet  dusky  brown.  At  the  cor- 
ner of  the  mouth  the  bare,  thick. 
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fleshy,  prominent  skin,  is  of  a pinkv 
flesh  colour,  and  the  irides  are  dark 
brown. 

The  rosy  frill  adorns  the  adults  of 
both  sexes : but  the  young  male  and 
female  of  the  years  have  it  not. 

Another  species,  the  great  bower- 
bird,*  was  probably  the  architect  of 
the  bowers  found  by  Captain  Grey 
during  his  Australian  rambles,  and 
which  interested  him  greatly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  douto  entertained 
by  him  whether  they  were  the  works 
of  a bird  or  of  a qu^ruped, — the  in- 
clination of  his  mind  being,  that  their 
construction  was  due  to  the  four- 
footed  animal.  They  were  formed 
of  dead  grass  and  parts  of  bushes, 
sunk  a slight  depth  into  two  parallel 
furrows,  in  sandy  soil,  and  were 
nicely  arched  above ; they  were  al- 
ways full  of  broken  sea-shells,  large 
heaps  of  which  also  protruded  from 
the  extremity  of  the  bower.  In  one 
of  these  bowers,  the  most  remote 
from  the  sea  of  those  discovered  by 
Captain  Grey,  was  a heap  of  the 
stones  of  some  fruit  that  evidently 
had  been  rolled  therein.  He  never 
saw  any  animal  in  or  near  these 
bowers ; but  the  abundant  droppings 
of  a small  species  of  kangaroo  close 
to  them,  induced  him  to  suppose 
them  to  be  the  work  of  some  quad- 
ruped. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a race  of 
birds  whose  ingenuity  is  not  merely 
directed  to  the  usual  ends  of  exist- 
ence, self-preservation,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  species,  but  to  the 
elegancies  and  amusements  of  life. 
Their  bowers  are  their  ball  and  as- 
sembly rooms ; and  we  are  very 
much  mistaken  if  they  are  not,  like 
those  places  of  meeting, 

For  whispering  lovers  made. 

The  male  satin  bower-bird,  in  the 
garden  at  the  Regent's  Park,  is  inde- 
mtigable  in  his  assiduity  towards  the 
female ; and  his  winning  ways  to 
coax  her  into  the  bower  conjure  up 
the  notion  that  the  soul  of  some 
Damon,  in  the  course  of  its  transmi- 
gration, has  found  its  way  into  his 
elegant  form.  He  picks  up  a bril- 
liant feather,  flits  about  with  it  be- 
fore her,  and  when  he  has  caught 
her  eye  adds  it  to  the  decorations. 

Haste  mj  Nanette,  my  lovely  maid, 

Haste  to  the  bower  thy  swain  baa  made. 


Ko  enchanted  prince  could  act  the 
deferential  lover  with  more  delicate 
or  graceful  attention.  Poor  fellow, 
the  pert,  intruding  sparrows,  pla^e 
him  abominably ; and  really  it  be- 
comes almost  an  affair  of  police  that 
some  measures  should  be  adopted 
for  their  exclusion.  He  is  subject 
to  fits  too,  and  suddenly,  without  the 
least  apparent  warning,  falls  sense- 
less, like  an  epileptic  patient ; but 
presently  recovers,  and  busies  him- 
self about  the  bower.  When  he  has 
induced  the  female  to  enter  it,  be 
seems  greatly  pleased  ; alters  the  dis- 
position of  a feather  or  a shell,  as  if 
hoping  that  the  change  may  meet 
her  approbation ; and  looks  at  her  as 
she  sits  coyly  under  the  overarching 
twigs,  and  then  at  the  little  arrange- 
ment which  he  has  made,  and  then 
at  her  again,  till  one  could  almost 
fancy  that  one  bears  him  breathe  a 
sigh.  He  is  still  in  his  transition 
dress,  and  has  not  )'ct  donned  his 
full  Venetian  suit  of  black. 

In  their  natural  state,  the  satin 
bower-birds  associate  in  autumn  in 
small  parties;  and  !Mr.  Gould  states 
that  they  may  then  often  be  seen  on 
the  ground  near  the  sides  of  rivers, 
particularly  where  the  brush  fea- 
thers the  descending  bank  down  to 
the  water’s  edge.  The  male  has  a 
loud,  liquid  call ; and  both  sexes  fre- 
quently utter  a harsh,  guttural  note, 
expressive  of  surprise  and  displeasure. 

Geffrey  Chaucer,  in  his  argument 
to  The  Auemblie  of  Foules,  relates 
that,  ‘ All  foules  are  gathered  before 
Nature  on  St.  Valentine's  day,  to 
chuse  their  makes.  A formed  egle 
beyng  beloved  of  three  tercels,  re- 
quireth  a yeeres  respite  to  make  her 
choise : upon  this  triall,  Qui  bien 
aime  tard  oublie — ‘ He  that  loveth 
well  is  slow  to  forget.’  ’ The  female 
satin  bower- bird  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  seems  to  have  taken  a leaf  out 
of  the  'formed  egle's'  book;  for  I 
cannot  discover  that  her  humble  and 
most  obsequious  swain  has  been  re- 
warded for  his  attentions,  though 
they  have  been  continued  through 
so  many  weary  months ; but  we  shall 
never  be  able  entirely  to  solve  these 
mysteries  till  we  become  possessed  of 
the  rare  ring  sent  to  the  King  of 
Sarra  by  the  King  of  Arabie,  ‘ by 
the  vertue  whereof  his  daughter 
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nnderstood  ‘ the  language  of  all 
foulcs,'  unless  we  can 

Call  up  him  that  left  untold 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  b<dd, 

Of  Camball  and  of  Algcrsife, 

And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 

\ That  own’d  tl>e  virtuous  ring  and  glass, 
And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass, 
Ou  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride. 
Edmund  Spenser,  with  due  reve- 
rence for 

Dan  Chaucer  (well  of  English  undcSled), 
has  indeed  done  his  t>cst  to  supply 
the  delect,*  and  has  told  us  that 
Cambello’s  sister  was  fair  Canacee, 

That  was  the  leamedst  lady  in  her  days. 
Well  seen  in  every  science  that  mote  be. 
And  every  secret  work  of  nature’s  ways. 
In  witty  riddles,  and  in  wise  soothsays. 
In  power  of  herbs  and  tunes  of  beasts 
and  birds  : 

but  we  learn  from  him  no  more  of 
the  ring  than  ‘Dan  Chaucer’  tells 
ns : — 

The  vertne  of  this  ring,  if  ye  well  here. 

Is  this,  that  if  she  list  it  for  to  were 
Upon  her  tbombe,  or  in  her  purse  it  here. 
There  is  no  foule  that  flecth  under  beven 
That  she  ne  sliall  understand  bis  stereo, f 
And  know  his  meaning  openly  andplaine. 
And  answer  him  in  bis  language  againe: 
as  Canace  does  in  her  conversation 
with  the  falcon  in  The  S([uiera  Tale. 
Nor  is  the  ‘ vertue’  of  the  ring  con- 
fined to  bird-intelligence,  for  the 
knight  who  came  on  the  ‘steed  of 
brasse,'  adds, — 

And  every  grasse  that  groweth  upon  root 
She  shall  well  know  to  whom  it  will  do 
boot. 

All  be  his  wounds  never  so  deep  and  wide. 

But  we  must  return  from  these 
realms  of  fancy  to  a country  hardly 
less  wonderful ; for  Australia  pre- 
sents, in  the  realities  of  its  quadru- 
pedal forms,  a scene  that  might  well 
pass  for  one  of  enchantment. 

To  the  uninitiated,  a commence- 
ment of  an  account  in  the  following 
manner  would  look  very  like  a nar- 
rative proceeding  from  the  pen  of  the 
renowned  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver.' 

The  country  of  the  marsupiates, 
or  purse-bearers,  is  of  enormous  ex- 
tent, and  forms  a fifth  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Their  yonng  are  born  in  an 
embryotic  state,  and  conveyed  to  a 
comfortable  tnarsupium  or  pouch  be- 
longing to  the  mother,  where  there 
are  teats,  to  which  these  foetuses  at- 


tach themselves  by  their  mouths. 
Here  they  stick,  like  little  animated 
lumps,  till  the  small  knobs  which 
exist  at  the  places  where  the  mem- 
bers ought  to  be,  bud  and  shoot  out 
into  limbs.  By’  and  bye  the.se  limbs 
become  more  and  more  perfect,  and 
the  extremities  are  completely  form- 
ed ; till  gradually  the  developcraent 
of  the  creature  reaches  its  proper 
proportions,  and  it  is  able  to  go 
alone.  It  is  right  pleasant  to  behold 
these  curious  little  animals  hopping 
or  running  about  their  parents,  and 
on  the  most  distant  approach  of  dan- 
ger Hying  for  refuge  to  the  purses 
of  their  mothers,  where  they  disap- 
pear till  it  is  past,  and  from  whence, 
if  they  think  they  may  safely  ven- 
ture, they  jiecp  out  to  sec  whether 
the  coast  is  clear. 

Thi.s,  however,  is  an  account  of 
the  Marsiipiulia,  the  Animalia  cru- 
meiiatn  of  Scaligcr,  uncolourcd  by 
the  slightest  exaggeration. 

New  Holland  is  the  head-quarters 
of  these  anomalous  creatures,  and 
there  the  great  type  of  the  group  is 
placed  ; nor  does  it  extend  far  be- 
yond the  main  land  among  the  adja- 
cent islands.  In  America  it  is  scantily 
represented  by  the  opossums ; but 
neither  the  colder  parts  of  that  coun- 
try, nor  its  southern  extremity,  know 
it ; neither  do  any  representatives  of 
the  family  occur  in  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa.  Ilcre,  then,  wc  have  two  far- 
distant  regions  presenting  themselves 
as  the  two  points  of  developement  of 
a form  which  has  not  spread  over 
other  portions  of  the  earth  ; and,  in 
truth,  this,  combined  with  the  palm- 
ontological  researches  of  Dr.  I..und 
in  Brazil,  and  of  our  own  Owen,  re- 
lative to  the  quadrupedal  fossil  re- 
mains of  New  Holland,  is  a strong 
argument  for  those  who  look  upon 
these  countries  as  two  distinct  foci 
of  creation,  and  as  affording  exam- 
ples, among  many  others,  militating 
against  the  notion  of  a unique  centre 
of  origin  of  the  animals  now  in  ex- 
istence. 

These  marsupials  are,  as  far  as 
oliservation  has  gone,  of  a low  grade 
in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  and  their 
vocal  powers  are  exceedingly  limited. 
A growl,  or  a sort  of  hollow  bark,  is 
the  nearest  approach  that  is  made 
among  them  to  a completely  deve- 
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loped  sound,  and  a half-hissing,  half- 
■whccring,  guttural  attempt  at  a cry, 
is  the  noise  most  i'requcntly  emitted 
by  them  when  under  the  influence 
of  irritation.  I have  in  vain  looked 
for  that  attachment  to  their  keepers, 
and  to  those  who  are  kind  to  them, 
which  characterizes  the  more  highly- 
developed  quadrumanes  and  quad- 
rupeds in  captivity  ; and  their  man- 
ners seem  to  remind  the  observer  of 
the  reptilian  rather  than  of  the 
mammalian  class.  The  wombat's 
loud  serpentine  hiss,  when  provoked, 
cannot  fail  to  raise  this  idea  in  the 
mind  of  any  generalizing  naturalist 
who  hears  it ; and  as  for  the  kan- 
garoo, its  laryn.x  absidutcly  wants 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  prcxluc- 
ing  a vocalized  sound,  to  winch  the 
noise  that  the  animal  emits  bears  no 
resemblance. 

The  brain  in  these  creatures  is  in 
accordance  with  the  stupidity  which 
renders  them  so  unlike  those  mam- 
miferous  quadrupeds  in  which  that 
organ  exhibits  a more  advanced  state 
of  developement.  The  examination 
of  those  marsupials  that  have  fallen 
under  the  notice  of  comparative  ana- 
tomists, indicate*s  the  impossibility 
of  their  manifesting  those  qualities 
which  have  so  deservedly  endeared 
the  dog  to  man.  They  have  no 
corpus  callitsum;  and,  without  Iieing 
very  presumptuous,  that  portion  of 
the  brain  may  be  pronounced,  upon 
the  authority  of  those  who  have  not 
leaped  to  conclusions,  but  have  hum- 
bly and  patiently  drawn  them  from 
a long  course  of  study  and  experi- 
ment, to  be  the  principal  seat  of  me- 
mory. This  defect  at  once  accounts 
for  the  stupidity  and  want  of  attach- 
ment above  alluded  to.  These  mar- 
supials seem  to  have  just  as  much 
intelligence  as  will  enable  them  to 
perform  the  animal  functions,  and  no 
more.  One  of  the  Thylacines  in  the 
Kegent’s  Park,  when  shut  out  of  his 
dormitory,  spent  his  time  in  walking 
round  and  round  in  a narrow  circle, 
without  even  examining  the  extent 
or  nature  ofhis  place  of  confinement, 
or  expatiating:  no,  he  went  round 
and  round,  as  if  he  had  nut  sense  to 
do  anything  more. 

But  we  must  introduce  this  brute 
form  more  particularly  to  our  friends. 

Thylncinus  cymtcephalus.,  the  dog- 


faced opossum,  vulgarly  known  as 
the  zebra  opossum  and  zebra  wolf 
in  Van  Diemen’s  hand,  is  about  the 
size  of  a young  wolf.  The  short, 
smooth,  dusky  brown  hair,  is  b.arrcd 
on  the  back,  especially  at  the  lower 
part  and  on  the  rump,  with  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  black  transverse 
stripes,  broadest  on  the  back,  and 
nai  rowing  as  they  extend  down  the 
sides.  Two  or  more  of  these  zebra- 
like marks  descend  down  the  thighs 
considerably.  The  ground  colour  on 
the  back  is  of  a blackish  gray  hue. 
The  tail  is  long,  but  not  large,  nor 
docs  it  look  well -proiwrtioned  or 
svmmetrically  set  on.  It  has  forty- 
six  teeth  : eight  incisors  in  the  upper 
jaw  and  six  in  the  lower,  two  canines 
above  and  two  below,  and  twenty- 
eight  molar  teeth,  fourteen  in  the 
upper  jaw  and  the  same  numtier  in 
the  lower.  There  are  five  toes  on 
each  of  the  fore-feet,  and  four  on 
each  of  the  hind-feet. 

Mr.  Harris  has  described  this,  the 
largest  of  the  Australian  carnivorous 
animals,  in  the  Trunsnetions  of  the 
Liniieuu  Society.  He  remarks  that 
it  utters  a short,  guttural  cry,  and  ap- 
cars  exceedingly  inactive  and  stupid, 
aving,  like  the  owl,  an  almost 
constant  motion  with  the  nictitating 
membrane  of  the  eye.  The  animiu 
described  by  him  was  taken  in  a trap 
baited  with  kangaroo  flesh,  and  lived 
only  a few  hours  after  its  capture : 
in  its  stomach  were  found  the  partly- 
digested  remains  of  a porcupine  ant- 
eater.* 

The  native  abode  of  this  curious 
animal  is  among  the  caverns  and 
rocks  of  the  deep  and  almost  impene- 
trable glens  near  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

I first  clearly  saw  a pair  of  these 
animals  fairly  out  in  the  light  on  the 
•26th  Ma}'  last,  in  one  of  the  dens  ap- 
propriated to  the  carnivorous  animals 
in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety in  the  Ilcgent’s  Park.  They 
had  been  presented  to  the  Society  by 
Jlr.  Gunn.  I had,  on  a former  day, 
seen  them  imperfectly  by  getting  into 
the  outer  apartment  of  their  den  and 
looking  into  their  dormitory.  When 
fairly  cximsed,  they  presented  to  my 
eye  the  images  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary animals  that  I had  seen  ; crea- 
tures, 1 repeat,  such  as  one  has  beheld 
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in  dreams,  — uncouth,  loggerlieaded, 
oddly  made  up,  as  if  Nature  had  been 
trying  her  ' 'prentice  han’  ’ at  wolf- 
rooking,  and  as  if  they  belonged  to  a 
very  ancient  state  of  things  in  this 
planet,  as  all  the  native  Australian 
quadrupeds  do.  The  clumsy,  ill- 
defined  forms  of  these  Tbylacines 
have  puzzled  men  to  give  them  a 
name.  ‘ Wolves,’  ‘ hyaenas,'  are  some 
of  the  appellations  applied  to  them 
by  the  colonists,  who  saw  a dog-like 
or  wolf-like  head  on  a body  striped 
with  marks  resembling,  in  a degree, 
those  of  some  of  the  tiya:nas.  It  is 
impossible  for  a pala:H)ntologist  to 
looK  at  them  without  fancying  that 
he  sees  some  fossil  animal  recalled  to 
life ; and,  indeed,  the  extinct  zoo- 
phagous  marsupial  Thylacolherium 
must,  as  its  name  implies,  have  borne 
some  resemblance  to  the  animals  now 
under  consideration.  There  cannot 
have  been  any  very  wide  zoological 
interval  between  the  forms  of  the 
Thylacine  and  of  the  Thylacothere. 

The  Thylacines,  like  all  the  true 
Australian  mammals,  arc  strictly 
marsupial ; and  the  female  rejoices  in 
as  good  a pouch  after  her  kind  as  the 
best-provided  kangaroo  of  them  all. 

And  what  a beautiful  provision 
this  is ; how  admirably  adapted  to 
the  region  in  which  the  marsupials 
live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being. 
Australia  is  proverbially  wanting  in 
rivers,  and  during  a considerable 
portion  of  the  year  the  supply  of 
water  is  very  precarious.  Most  of 
these  quadrupeds  drink  very  little ; 
and  the  mother,  instead  of  dragging 
her  young  about  wearily  to  look, 
perhaps  in  vain,  for  water,  has  them 
comfortably  wrapped  up  in  her  pouch, 
and  thrives  where  a fox  and  her  cubs 
would  miserably  perish. 

The  size  of  the  foetus  of  the  kan- 
garoo at  the  time  of  birth,  together 
with  the  mode  of  its  attachment  to 
the  nipple  of  the  mother  and  other 
highly  interesting  particulars,  may 
be  collected  from  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Collie,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  especi- 
ally of  Professor  Owen.  From  these 
it  appears  that  the  young,  as  soon  as 
it  is  born,  is  removed  — by  the  mo- 
ther's mouth,  in  all  probability  — to 
the  pouch,  which  is  held  open  by  the 
mother's  fore-paws,  and  there  held 
till  it  attaches  itself  to  a nipple. 


Professor  Owen  ascertained  that 
the  days  of  gestation  in  the  kangaroo  * 
are  twenty-nine.  In  order  to  accus- 
tom the  female  to  the  examinations 
of  the  pouch,  they  were  commenced 
at  a very  early  period  of  gestation, 
and  were  continued,  till  at  seven  in 
the  morning  of  the  5 th  October,  1 833, 
the  foetus  was  discovered  in  the  pouch 
attached  to  the  left  superior  nipple. 
On  the  preceding  day  at  the  same 
hour  a considerable  quantity  of  the 
moist  brown  secretion  peculiar  to  the 
pouch  was  noticed,  indicating  that 
determination  of  the  blood  to  that 
part  had  commenced,  and  at  different 
times  during  that  day  the  female 
put  her  head  into  the  pouch  and  licked 
off  the  secretion.  When  examined 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  only 
perceptible  change  in  the  state  of  the 
pouch  was  a slight  increase  of  the 
secretion ; but  none  of  the  nipples 
exhibited  any  appearance  indicating 
that  she  was  so  soon  to  become  a 
mother.  Closely  watched  as  she  was 
she  contrived,  however,  to  elude  ob- 
servation at  the  actual  time  of  par- 
turition, which  took  place  in  the 
night ; nor  were  there  any  appear- 
ances on  the  litter  or  about  the  fur 
of  the  animal  indicative  of  the  event. 

The  little  one  resembled  an  earth- 
worm in  the  colour  and  semi-trans- 
parency of  its  integument,  adhered 
firmly  to  the  point  of  the  nipple, 
breathed  strongly’  but  slowly,  and 
moved  its  fore- legs  when  it  was  dis- 
turbed. Its  little  body  was  bent  upon 
the  abdomen,  its  short  tail  tucked  in 
between  its  hind-legs;  and  these  legs, 
destined  if  it  had  lived,  to  be  so 
gigantically  developed,  and  to  execute 
such  enormous  bounds,  were  one- 
third  shorter  than  the  fore-legs ; but 
the  three  divisions  of  the  toes  were 
distinct.  Its  whole  length  from  the 
nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  when 
stretched  out,  did  not  exceed  one  inch 
and  two  lines. 

The  I’rofessor  was  aware  that  the 
Hunterian  dissections,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  preparations  exhibited  in 
the  noble  museum  of  the  Koyal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  England,  as  well 
as  the  observations  of  Mr.  Morgan 
and  Mr.  Collie,  concurred  in  dis- 
proving the  theory  of  a vascular 
mode  of  connexion  between  the  mam- 
mary foetus  and  the  nipple : but  as 
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G«offroy  St.  Hilaire  had  stated  that 
a discharge  of  blood  accompanies 
marsupial  birth,  or  the  detachment 
of  the  fcetus  from  the  nipple.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  determined  not  to  neg- 
lect the  opportunity  thus  offered, 
and,  on  the  bth  of  October,  separated 
the  infant  creature  from  the  organ 
that  bound  it  to  life. 

The  following  reasons  urged  him 
to  this  act.  First,  it  would  decide 
the  nature  of  the  connexion  between 
the  foetus  and  the  nipple.  Secondly, 
it  promised  to  afford  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  mammary  secretion 
at  this  period.  Thirdly,  it  might 
show  whether  so  small  a foetus  would 
manifest  the  powers  of  a voluntary- 
agent  in  regaining  the  nipple ; and, 
l^ly,  the  actions  of  the  mother  to 
effect  the  same  purpose  would  pro- 
bably be  brought  under  notice. 

When  the  foetus,  which  retained 
a firm  hold  of  the  nipple,  was  de- 
tached, a small  drop  of  whitish  fiuid, 
a serous  milk,  appeared  on  the  point 
of  the  nipple,  which  bad  entered  the 
mouth  about  half  a line.  This  ex- 
tremity was  of  smaller  di.amctcr  than 
the  rest  of  the  organ,  not  being  yet 
so  compressed  by  the  contracted 
ornfice  of  the  mouth  as  to  form  the 
clavatc  appearance  which  it  presents 
at  a later  period.  The  poor  young 
one  moved  its  extremities  vigorously 
after  it  was  detached,  but  made  no 
apparent  effort  to  apply  its  legs  to 
tne  integument  of  the  mother,  so  as 
to  creep  along,  but  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  helpless  with  regard  to  pro- 
gressive motion.  It  was  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pouch.  The  mo- 
ther was  then  liberated,  and  carefully 
watched  for  an  hour. 

She  immediately  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  uneasiness,  stooped  down  and 
licked  herself,  and  scratched  the  out- 
side of  her  pouch.  At  last,  resting 
on  the  tripod  formed  by  her  hind- 
legs and  tail,  she  gra.spcd  the  sides  of 
the  orifice  of  the  pouch  with  her  fore- 
paws,  and,  drawing  them  asunder  as 
in  the  act  of  opening  a bag,  she  put 
her  head  into  the  cavity  as  tar  as  the 
eyes,  and  moved  it  about  in  different 
directions.  She  never  meddled  with 
the  pouch  when  she  was  in  a re- 
cumbent posture ; but  when  ap- 
parently urged  by  uneasy  sensations, 
she  rose  and  repeated  toe  operation 
of  drawing  open  the  bag  and  insert- 
ing her  muzzle,  keeping  it  there 


sometimes  for  half  a minute.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  never  observed  her  put 
her  fore-legs  into  the  pouch ; they 
were  invariably  used  to  open  it. 
When  she  withdrew  her  head,  she 
generally  finished  by  licking  the 
orifice  of  the  pouch  and  swallowing 
the  secretion.  After  repeating  the 
act  above  described  some  dozen  times, 
she  lay  down  and  seemed  to  be  at  case. 
When  she  had  remained  quiet  for 
about  half  an  hour  she  was  again  ex- 
amined, and  the  young  one  was  found, 
not  at  the  bottom  of  the  pouch,  hut 
within  two  inches  of  the  nipple, 
breathing  strongly  and  moving  its 
extremities  irregularly  as  before.  The 
Professor  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  replace  it  on  the  nipple, 
and  the  mother  was  then  released. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  pouch  was 
found  empty.  Every  portion  of  the 
litter  was  carefully  searched,  but  no 
traces  of  the  foetus  could  be  found. 
It  was,  therefore,  concluded  that  the 
mother  had  probably  destroyed  it  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbance,  in 
accordance  with  the  morbid  habit  to 
which  I have  in  another  part  of  these 
papers  alluded.  It  is  but  just,  how- 
ever, to  the  Professor  to  remark,  that 
he  had  no  reason  for  anticipating 
this  fatal  result ; for  when  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  held  the  farm  at  King- 
ston, the  head-keeper  there  had  twice 
taken  a mammary  kangaroo  fcetus 
from  the  nipple  and  pouch  of  the 
mother  when  it  did  not  exceed  an 
inch  in  length,  and  cftch  time  it  again 
became  attached  to  the  nipple.  It 
continued  to  grow  without  apparently 
having  sustained  any  injury  from  the 
separation,  until  the  death  of  the 
mother,  when  it  was  nearly  fit  for 
leaving  the  pouch.  The  person  who 
procured  Mr.  Collie’s  specimen  told 
that  gentleman  that  the  young  one 
did  not  pass  the  -whole  of  its  time 
with  the  papilla  in  its  mouth,  but  had 
been  remarked  more  than  once  not 
having  hold  of  it.  It  had  even  been 
■wholly  removed  from  the  pouch  to 
the  person's  hand,  and  had  always 
attached  itself  anew  to  the  teat.  !Mr. 
Collie,  with  the  tip  of  his  finger, 
gently  pressed  the  head  of  the  little 
one  away  from  the  teat,  of  which  it 
had  hold,  and  continued  pressing  a 
little  more  strongly  for  a minute  al- 
together, when  the  teat,  that  had 
been  stretched  to  more  than  an  inch, 
came  out  of  the  young  one’s  mouth. 
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and  showed  a small  circular  enlarge- 
ment at  its  tip,  well  adapting  it  for 
being  retained  by  the  sucker's  mouth, 
the  opening  of  which  seemed  closed 
in  on  both  sides,  and  only  sufficiently 
open  in  front  to  admit  the  slender 
papilla.  After  this  Mr.  Collie  placed 
the  e.xtremity  of  the  teat  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  young,  and  held  it  there 
for  a short  time  without  perceiving 
any  decided  efi’ort  to  get  hold  of  it 
anew ; when  he  allowed  the  pouch 
to  close  and  put  the  mother  into  her 
place  of  security.  An  hour  after- 
wards the  young  one  was  observed 
still  unattached ; but  in  about  two 
hours  it  had  hold  of  the  teat  and  was 
actively  sucking.*  Jlorcover,  Mr. 
Aforgan  had  detached  a mammary 
foetus  about  the  size  of  a Norway  rat, 
and  after  a separation  of  two  hours 
from  the  nipple  it  regained  its  hold, 
without  sustaining  any  injury  from 
the  interruption. 

13ut  although  the  pigmy  young  one 
has  power  enough  to  grasp  the  nipple 
and  adhere  firmly  to  it  by  the  mus- 
cular strength  of  its  lips,  it  most  not 
be  supposed  that  it  is  capiible  of 
drawing  sustenance  therefrom  by  its 
unaided  efl’orts.  So  fcctal  c rudiment 
would  have  been  in  a sad  condition, 
if  it  had  dcjicnded  for  its  supply  en- 
tirely on  Its  own  exerfioni : but 
bounteous  Nature  has  provided  the 
assistance  without  which  it  must  have 
erished.  Geoffrey  and  the  lamented 
_ Ir.  Morgan  have  both  demonstrated 
the  action  of  a muscle  on  the  mam- 
mary gland,  so  as  to  inject  the  milk 
into' the  mouth  of  the  adherent  suck- 
ling. 

Ilcre  again  is  an  instance  of  that 
wonderful  adaptation  of  creative 
power,  which  must  strike  every  one 
not  absolutely  petrified. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  you  can 
hardly  assert  that  tlie  young  one’s 
efforts  of  suction  should  always  coin- 
cide with  the  injecting  acts  of  the 
mother ; and  you  must  allow  that  if 
at  any  time  there  should  lie  no  such 
coincidence,  the  milk  would  be  in- 
jected into  the  larynx,  and  so  suffo- 
cate the  foetus. 


Most  true ; but  the  same  Power 
that  willed  the  birth  of  the  creature 
in  such  an  embryotic  condition  has 
gtiarded  against  the  jxissibility  of  this 
fatal  result.  The  epiglottis  and  ary- 
tenoid cartilages  are  elongated  and 
approximated,  and  the  slit  of  the 
glottis  is  consequently  placed  at  the 
apex  of  a conical  larynx,  which  pro- 
ject’, as  in  the  whales,  into  the  pos- 
terior nostrils,  where  it  is  closely 
embraced  by  tlie  muscles  of  the  soft 
palate.  Thus  is  the  air-passage  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  fauces, 
and  as  the  mother  injects  the  milk 
the  divided  stream  jxisses,  without 
the  possibility  of  its  ‘ going  the  wrong 
way,’  on  each  side  of  the  larynx  into 
the  oesophagus  and  stomach.f 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
conveyance  of  the  foetus  into  the 
jxiuch  is  probably  effected  by  the 
mouth  of  the  mother.  The  reasons 
for  this  belief  are  well  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  who  oljscrves,  that  apart 
from  the  ether  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, this  mode  of  transmission  is 
consistent  with  analogy,  the  mouth 
being  always  emidoyed  by  the  ordi- 
nary quadrupeds,  — dogs,  cats,  and 
mice,  for  instance, — for  the  purpose 
of  removing  their  helpless  olfspring. 
The  tender  embryo  would  l)c  mure 
liable  to  injury'  from  the  fore-p.aws; 
and  these,  from  the  absence  of  a 
thumb,  could  not  so  securely  effect 
the  conveyance  as  the  lips,  which  caa 
be  opposed  to  each  other. 

The  advantages  of  such  a vivarium 
ns  that  belonging  to  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  in  the  Kegent’a 
Park  are  here  strongly  manifested. 
Professor  Owen  was  enabled  by  his 
autopsy'  to  correct  the  error  of  Geof- 
frey St.  Hilaire  (who  had  even  specu- 
lated on  the  anastomoses  and  distri- 
bution of  the  continuous  vessels  in 
the  neck  of  the  foetus  to  account  for 
its  junction  with  the  maternal  nip- 
ple), and  to  come  to  what  may  be 
deemed  the  safe  conclusion  as  to  the 
mode  of  the  removal  of  the  newly- 
born  fuctus  to  the  pouch,  where  it  is 
probably  conducted  to  and  held  over 
a nipple  by  the  mouth  of  the  mother. 


* Zool.  Jour*,  vol.  V. 

t Geoffroy  first  described  this  perfect  contrivance ; but,  as  Professor  Owen  ob- 
serves, John  Hunter  seems  to  have  foreseen  the  necessity  of  it,  and,  indeed,  as  the 
Professor  further  remarks,  there  are  evidences  in  Hunter's  preparations  in  the  museum 
of  the  College,  that  he  had  anticipated  must  of  the  anatomical  discoveries  which  have 
subsequently  been  made  upon  the  embryo  of  tlie  kangtiroo. 
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while  the  pouch  is  kept  open  by  her 
fore-paws,  till  she  feels  that  her 
oung  one  has,  with  its  lips,  laid 
old  of  the  sensitive  extremity  of  the 
organ  from  which  it  is  to  derive  its 
subsistence.* 

But  to  return  to  the  Thylacines. 

They  were  so  very  shy  and  wild, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  they 
could  be  turned  into  their  outer 
apartment  while  their  sleeping-place 
was  being  cleaned,  without  actual 
danger  to  themselves ; they  threw 
themselves  about  so  recklessly,  dash- 
ing themselves  in  their  terror  against 
the  walls  and  bars  of  their  place  of 
confinement.  A\'hen  I saw  them  out 
they  had  a most  wild  and  scared  ap- 
pearance, and  made  haste  to  escape 
from  the  light  of  day  to  the  obscurity 
of  their  inner  den. 

The  porcupine  ant-eater,  whose 
remains  ^Ir.  Harris  found  in  the 
stomach  of  his  Thylacine,  is  T/ie  hedge- 
hog of  the  Sydney  colonists,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  Omilhurhynchus,  be- 
longs to  that  other  anomalous  tribe 
of  quadrupeds  to  which  Geoffroy 
gave  the  apt  name  of  lUonotremes. 
In  these  the  reptilian  character  still 
further  prevails,  mingled  with  that 
of  birds. 

Though  they  have  no  pouch,  they 
possess  the  marsupial  bones,  which, 
however,  play  a very  difl'erent  part 
in  them  from  that  assigned  to  those 
bones  in  the  kangaroo  and  true  tSlar- 
snpiala.  They  have  a clavicular  bone 
placed  more  forward  than  the  normal 
clavicle,  reminding  the  observer  of 
the  furciform  boue  or  meriy-thought 
in  birds,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  ana- 
logous; and  the  coracoid  l.'one  reaches 
the  breast-bone.  Their  eyes  are  very 
little,  and  their  ears  arc  without  any 
external  appendage. 

Their  mode  of  reproduction  was 
for  a long  time  considered  doubtful ; 
some  holding  that  they  laid  eggs  like 
the  birds  and  reptiles,  and  others  that 
the  young  were  brought  forth  alive. 
Those  who  maintained  the  former 
theory  relied  upon  stories  of  nests, 
and  eggs,  and  egg-shells  having  been 
found;  but  these  stories,  when  sub- 
jected to  cross-examination,  were  ge- 
nerally found  to  bear  a very  strong 


resemblance  to  that  method  of  rea- 
soning which  ascrilted  the  existence 
of  the  Goodwin  Sands  to  the  build- 
ing of  Tenterden  steeple. 

For  example,  one  sees  an  ornith- 
orhynchus  come  from  a bank,  lands 
with  his  native,  and  finds  at  the  spot 
from  whence  the  paradoxical  animal 
had  retreated  a couple  of  eggs.  The 
native  tells  the  white  man  that  this 
is  the  Mallangong’st  nest,  and  that 
those  are  its  eggs.  The  eggs  are 
secured,  and  triumphantly  produced 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  ovi- 
parous nature  of  the  animal.  They 
prove  to  be  reticulated  externally, 
and  to  those  conversant  with  the 
subject  exhibit  all  the  characters  of 
the  eggs  of  a reptile,  which  may 
have  been  there  deposited  by  one  of 
that  clas.s,  and  have  been  visited  by 
the  ornithorhynchus  for  the  purpose 
of  seasoning  its  insect  diet  with  an 
omelette  nu  notnrel.  How  many  of 
these  reptilian  eggs  the  ornithorhyn- 
chus may  have  swallowed  before  it 
was  disturbed  docs  not  appear.  But 
we  know  that  the  ornithorhynch 
burrows ; and  is  it  probable  that, 
contrary  to  all  the  usual  instincts 
that  prompt  animals  to  conceal  their 
nests,  eggs  and  young,  this  creature 
should  expose  its  eggs  openly  on  the 
bank  instead  of  hiding  them  in  its 
burrow,  if,  indeed,  it  lays  eggs  at  all  ? 
We  know,  too,  that  each  of  these 
monotremes  possesses  a mammary 
gland ; and  the  truth,  in  all  proba- 
bility, is  that  the  eggs  of  the  echidna 
and  ornithorhynchus  are  hatched  in- 
ternally, and  that  their  young  are 
brought  forth  alive  as  a viper  pro- 
duces hers. 

Such  arc  these  other  extraordi- 
naiy  forms  of  this  extraordinary 
land.  The  first,  the  hedgehog  of  the 
colonists, — now  become  very  rare  in 
the  colon}'' — a toothless,  terrestrial, 
burrowing  animal,  living  on  ants, 
endowed  with  great  strength,  and 
covered  with  spines.  The  second,  a 
licteroclitc,  with  the  fur  of  a mole, 
or,  if  yon  will,  of  a water  vole,  a bill 
like  a duck  — furnished  with  what 
may  be  termed,  for  want  of  a better 
description,  an  apology  for  teeth; 
iurming,  however,  an  apparatus 


* See  Professor  Owen’s  admirable  paper  ‘ On  the  Generation  of  the  Marsupial 
Animals,  with  a Description  of  the  Impregnated  Uterus  of  the  Kangaroo,'  Phil. 
Tram.  1834. 

t Mallangong  is  the  name  given  to  this  extraordinary  animal  by  the  natives. 
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•inply  suiBcient  for  the  mastication 
of  Its  insect  food  — burrowing  in  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  whose  palmated 
feet  enable  it  to  swim  and  dive, 
making  it  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
water. 

Like  the  kangaroo  * and  other 
Australian  animals,  these  are  rapidly 
disappearing  before  the  march  of 
civilization ; and  the  noble  native 
savage,  naked  but  not  ashamed,  com- 
plains bitterly  that  the  white  man’s 
kangaroo,  as  he  terms  the  sheep  and 
oxen  of  the  colonist,  have  destroyed 
his,  and  declares  that  he  ought  to 
have  compensation.  He  has  a far 
better  case  than  many  who  obtain  it 
from  our  best  of  all  possible  parlia- 
ments. 

At  some  future  period  our  readers 
may  wish  to  form  a more  particular 
acquaintance  with  these  monotremes ; 
but  at  present  we  must  leave  them 
to  write  a few  words  on  that  observed 
of  all  observers,  the  newly-arrived 
hippopotamus. 

2Gw  May. — This  day  I have  seen 
the  first  living  hippopotamus  that 
ever  gratihed  the  eye  in  this  country  ; 
or  indeed,  I might  add,  in  Europe, 
since  the  time  of  the  later  Roman 
emperors.  It  appears  on  a coin  of 
Marcia  Otacilia  Isevcra,  the  wife  of 
Philip,  who  was  elected  by  the 
senate  and  people  upon  the  assas- 
sination of  the  third  Gordian.  There 
is  a figure  of  the  beast  in  one  of  the 
tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  far  up  tbe 
Nile,  and  remarkable  for  its  fresco 
paintings,  where  the  upward  curve 
of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  very 
characteristically  given.f 

Our  specimen  was  safely  lodged 
in  its  newly-built  apartments  fast 
night.  When  I first  saw  it,  it  was  in 
its  bath— a spacious  and  deep  tank, 
with  wooden  lining,  and  with  steps 
for  the  case  of  the  bather  when  going 
in  and  out, — and  put  me  in  mind,  as 
I looked  down  on  the  animal's  broad 
rounded  back,  of  a submerged  black 
portmanteau  that  had  by  some  fairy- 
freak  been  endowed  with  motion. 
It  was  in  tbe  most  perfect  health, 
sank  and  rose  gradually,  playfully 
closed  its  mouth  — the  action  cannot 
be  properly  termed  biting  — on  the 


woodwork  at  the  side;  sank  again, 
and  when  at  the  bottom  walked  lei- 
surely about  as  if  looking  for  some- 
thing, wondering  perhaps  why  tbe 
luxuriant  water  - plants  of  Africa 
were  not  growing  there.  After  dis- 
porting itself  some  time,  it  leisurely 
walked  out,  and  then  gave  one  the 
idea  of  a cetacean  mounted  upon 
four  abort  pillar  - like  legs.  Its 
keeper  led  the  way  to  its  sleeping 
apartment,  and  the  attached  animu 
followed  him  there  like  a d^,  along 
the  whole  length  of  tbe  girane-house 
to  the  place  where  the  ostriches 
were  in  tbe  winter.  The  dormitory 
of  the  hippepotamus  was  profusely 
strewn  with  clean  fresh  straw,  and 
the  animal  having  entered  it,  I had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  him 
closely.  I gently  tickled  and 
scratched  him  about  the  eyes,  muz- 
zle, and  cars,  and  the  good-natured 
animal  lazily  lay  down  like  a dog 
or  a pig  to  enjoy  the  operation. 
When  1 ceased  and  retired,  he  rose 
with  playfully  open  mouth  to  follow 
me;  and  his  keeper,  llamet,  who 
was  then  with  him — a fine  young 
man,  with  a Nubian  or  Egyptian 
cast  of  countenance  — was  obliged  to 
shut  the  door  of  his  apartment  to 
keep  him  in,  notwithstanding  his 
remonstrating  snort. 

The  first  parts  of  his  organization 
that  struck  me  were  the  eyes  and 
the  nostrils.  The  former  have,  at 
first  sight,  a very  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance, and  convey  the  idea  of 
enormous  projection  of'  the  eye- ball ; 
as  if  such  protrusion  was  the  result 
of  some  injury  or  disorder,  external 
or  internal.  Rut  no.  Here  is  ano- 
ther instance  of  the  most  beautiful 
adaptation.  The  muscles  of  the  eye 
must  be  most  powerful,  and  must  be 
endowed  with  great  versatility,  capa- 
ble of  protruding  or  withdrawing  the 
eyeball,  which  can  be  either  pro- 
jected remarkably  or  sunk  within 
the  orbit  considerably,  so  as  to  adapt 
it  for  vision  in  the  different  media 
where  it  is  to  act,  whether  the  ani- 
mal be  on  land,  just  under  the  water, 
or  far  down  beneath  its  surface.  It 
brought  to  my  mind  a similar  adapt- 
ation in  birds,  where  the  bony  nng 


* The  frequency  of  these  animals  in  our  parks  and  menageries  a few  years  since 
moat  have  been  observed  by  many.  Now  wc  rarely  see  one. 

t A copy  of  this  drawing,  by  Mr.  John  M'Gregor,  is  given  in  the  llluilreled 
London  Newt,  23th  May,  18S0. 
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and  muscles  form  a telescopic  appa- 
ratus iu  eagles  and  other  birds  of 
prey. 

'J’he  nostrils,  which  are  so  placed 
that  they  appear  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  first  when  the  animal 
rises  from  below,  can  be  closed  like 
those  of  a seal  when  the  animal 
descends  into  the  deep,  and  opened 
when  it  comes  up  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  in  a supply  of  air.  But 
though  the  nostrils  can  be  closed 
like  those  of  a seal,  the  machinery 
for  working  them  must  be  mure 
complicated  than  the  muscles  which 
enable  that  animal  merely  to  close  or 
open  these  gates  of  breath  at  pleasure. 
In  the  hippopotamus  the  nostrils, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  situated 
more  vertically  than  those  of  the 
seal,  can  be  mounted  up,  as  it  were, 
by  a process  indicating  the  presence 
of  an  orbicular  sphincter  with  a pro- 
trusive power,  so  that  the  air  can  be 
taken  in  with  the  least  possible  expo- 
sure of  the  head. 

These  two  portions  of  its  animal 
machinery  are  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  the  well-being  and  safety 
of  an  animal  that  spends  so  much  of 
its  time  in  the  water.  The  beau- 


tifully contrived  eye  is  unlike  that 
of  any  mammiferous  quadruped 
known  to  me.  It  approaches,  in  its 
power  of  rolling  round  when  it  is  in 
a state  of  protrusion,  to  that  of  the 
chameleon,  and,  like  it,  must  com- 
mand a very  extensive  area.  See 
how  admirably  this  is  fitted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  animal.  If  dan- 
ger threatens,  the  hippopotamus  in- 
stinctively rushes  to  the  river ; and, 
while  there  latent,  can  manage  to 
just  lift  his  head  among  the  water 
plants,  and  roll  his  eye  ‘like  the  bull 
in  Cox's  museum,’  but  to  much  better 
purpose.  If  all  is  safe,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  observation  he  may  turn 
out,  he  can  quit  his  subaqueous 
retreat;  or,  if  all  be  not  right,  he 
c.an  quietly  sink  again  and  remain  in 
his  cool  and  unapproachable  retreat 
at  the  bottom,  occasionally  rising  and 
protruding  his  muzzle  only  for  the 
necessary  air-supply,  and  then  down 
again.  Thus,  if  the  animal  be  on  its 
guard,  presenting  no  mark  for  a rifle, 
even  if  the  hand  that  bore  it  could 
‘ hand  out  ’ like  that  of  the  Master  of 
liavenswood.* 

Professor  Owen,  in  a njost  in- 
teresting account  lately  published,'!' 


* Take  the  evidence  of  one  who  would  have  struck  the  dollar  from  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  keeper,  as  cleverly  as  ever  Edgar  could  have  done  the  feat. 

‘ Scleka  had  sent  men  down  the  river  to  seek  sea-cows  ’ — the  name  by  which  the 
hippopotami  an’  known  to  the  colonists  — ‘ and  they  soon  came  running  after  me  to  say 
that  they  had  found  some.  I accordingly  followed  them  to  the  river,  where,  in  a 
long,  bro.vd,  and  deep  bend,  were  four  hippopotami,  two  full-grown  cows,  a small 
oow,  and  a calf.  At  the  tail  of  this  pool  was  a strung  and  rapid  stream,  which  thun- 
dered along,  in  Highland  fashion,  over  large  masses  of  dark  rock. 

‘ On  coming  to  the  shady  bank,  I could  at  first  see  only  one  old  cow  and  calf. 
When  they  dived  1 ran  into  the  reeds,  and  as  the  cow  came  up  I shot  her  in  the  head  ; 
she,  however,  got  away  down  the  river,  and  I lost  her.  The  other  three  took  away 
up  the  river,  and  became  very  shy,  remaining  under  the  water  for  five  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  then  only  popping  their  beads  up  for  a few  seconds.  I accordingly  re- 
mained quiet  behind  the  reeds,  in  hope  of  their  dismissing  their  alarms.  Presently 
the  two  smaller  ones  seemed  to  be  no  longer  alarmed,  popping  up  their  entire  heads, 
and  remaining  above  water  for  a minute  at  a time  ; but  the  thiid,  which  was  by  far 
the  largest,  and  which  I thought  must  be  a bull,  continued  extremely  shy,  remaining 
under  the  water  fur  ten  minutes  at  a time,  and  then  just  showing  her  face  for  a second, 
mak mg  a blowing  like  a whale,  and  returning  to  the  bottom.  I stood  there  with 
rifle  at  my  shoulder,  and  my  eye  on  the  sight,  until  I was  quite  tired.  I thought  / 
never  thould  get  a chance  at  her,  and  had  just  resolved  to  fire  at  one  of  the  smaller 
ones,  when  she  shoved  up  half  her  bead  and  looked  about  her.  I made  a correct 
shot ; the  ball  cracked  loudly  below  her  ear,  and  the  huge  body  of  the  sea-cow  came 
floundering. to  the  top.  I was  enchanted;  she  could  not  escape.  Though  not  dead 
she  had  lost  her  senses,  and  continued  swimming  round  and  round,  sometimes  beneath 
and  sometimes  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  creating  a fearful  commotion.’  The  victim 
was  afterwards  secured,  and  ‘ her  flesh  proved  most  excellent.’ — Five  Yeart  qf  a 
Hnnter't  lAfe  in  the  Far  Interior  qf  South  Africa,  &c.  By  Roualeyn 
Gordon  Gumming,  Esq.  of  Altyre.  2 vols.  8vo.  London ; John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street.  Every  page  of  the  book  of  this  mighty  hunter  teems  with 
moving  accidents. 

t In  the  Annate  and  Magazine  qf  Natural  History  for  Juno,  1850. 
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states  that  the  skin  is  almost  flesh- 
coloured  round  the  eyelids,  which 
defend  the  peculiarly  situated  and 
prominent  eyes,  and  that  there  is  a 
single  groove  or  fold  above  the 
upper  eyelid  and  two  curved  grooves 
below  the  lower  one.  At  first  sight, 
he  truly  says,  they  seem  devoid  of 
eyelashes ; but  on  a close  inspection 
a few  very  short  hairs  may  be  seen  on 
the  thick  rounded  margin  Of  the 
upper  lid.  He  further  observes,  that 
the  protruding  movement  of  the  eye- 
ball from  the  prominent  socket  shows 
an  unusual  proportion  of  the  white, 
over  which  large  conjunctival  vessels 
converged  to  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  and  that  the  retraction  of  the 
eyeball  is  accompanied  by  a pro- 
trusion of  a large  and  thick  palpebra 
metUatu,  and  by  a simultaneous  roll- 
ing of  the  ball  obliquely  downwards, 
and  inwards,  or  forwards.  There  is, 
he  adds,  a caruncle,  or  protuberance, 
on  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface 
of  the  nictitating  lid.  The  colour  of 
the  iris  he  describes  as  dark  brown, 
the  pupil  os  a small  transversely 
oblong  aperture,  and  the  eyeball  as 
relatively  small  and  remarkable  for 
the  extent  of  the  movements  of  pro- 
traction and  retraction. 

The  nostrils  (continues  the  Professor), 
situated  on  prominences  which  the  ani- 
mal has  the  power  of  raising,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  broad  ami  massive 
muzzle,  are  short,  oblique  slits,  guarded 
by  two  valves,  which  can  be  opened  and 
closed  spontaneously  like  the  eyelids. 
The  movements  of  these  apertures  are 
most  conspicuous  when  the  beast  is  in  his 
favourite  element.  The  wide  mouth  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  upward  curve 
of  its  angles  towards  the  eyes,  which 
gives  a quaintly  comic  expression  to  the 
mas.sive  countenance.  The  short  and 
small  milk-tusks  project  a little,  and  the 
minute  deciduous  incisors  appear  to  be 
sunk  in  grooves  or  pits  of  the  thick  gums : 
but  the  animal  would  not  |>ermit  any 
close  examination  of  his  teeth  ; withdraw- 
ing his  head  from  the  attempt,  and  then 
threatening  to  bite.  The  muzzle  is  beset 
with  short  bristles,  projecting  at  pretty 
regular  distances  ; several  of  tliein  a]i- 
pearing  to  be  split  into  tufts  or  jrencils  of 
abort  hairs.  Extremely  fine  and  short 
hairs  are  scattered  all  over  the  back  and 
sides ; which  are  not  very  obvious,  ex- 
cept upon  a close  inspection.  The  tail  is 
short,  rather  flattened,  and  gradually 
tapering  to  an  obtuse  point. 

The  animal  when  just  out  of  the 
water  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a 


bluish  black  colour  above  — except 
the  cars,  which  were  flesh  colour,  and 
which  it  moved  in  a vivacious  man- 
ner,— and  of  a ruddy  flesh  colour 
below.  There  was  a scar  on  the  left 
side. 

The  rictus  of  the  mouth  was  very 
grotesque,  and  made  a sharp  angle 
upward  when  the  creature  gaped. 
The  skin  was  dotted  at  short  inter- 
vals with  the  apertures  of  the  muci- 
parous glands  exuding  the  liquor  for 
lubricating  the  hide.  Though  at. 
first  sight  the  hide  looks  hairless, 
it  has,  now,  a short  coat  of  minute 
hair,  as  fine  as  floss  silk,  or  more 
like  the  down  upon  the  lip  of  a 
yoBth,  or  of  a very  young  man. 
When  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  I thought  the  animal  looked 
more  blue,  or  somewhat  lighter,  and 
the  spots  denoting  the  presence  of 
the  muco-sebaceous  pores  were  very 
conspicuous. 

The  amphibious  character  of  the 
animal's  life  induces  us  to  look  for 
some  machinery  which  enables  it  to 
remain  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  venous  reservoirs  of  the 
seals,  and  the  arterial  plexiform  re- 
ceptacles of  the  whales,  will  instantly 
occur  to  the  physiologist.  The  latter 
are  most  complex  and  ample,  as 
might  be  expected  of  organs  fitted  to 
secure  a supply  of  aerated  blood  to 
the  brain,  derived  from  a heart  that 
sends  out  some  ten  or  fifteen  gallons 
of  blood  at  every  stroke,  through  a 
tube  of  a foot  in  diameter,  with  im- 
mense velocity.  One  hour  and  ten 
minutes  ordinarily  elapse  from  the 
time  of  a whale’s  de.sccnt  below  the 
surface  to  that  of  his  rising  again  to 
breathe,  and  Leviathan  has  been 
known  to  remain  under  for  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  about  a seventh  of 
his  time  is  consumed  in  respiration. 
The  seals  in  their  natural  state  have 
been  known  to  remain  under  water 
for  periods  varying  from  a quarter 
ofanhourtofivc-and-twenty  minutes: 
but  it  has  been  observ-ed  that  a seal 
in  confinement  has  remained  asleep 
with  its  head  under  water  for  an 
hour  at  a time.  The  period  during 
which  a hippopotamus  can  remain 
submersed  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  accurately  defined ; but  as  the 
animal  walks  leisurely  about  at  the 
bottom  of  a river,  from  five  to  ten 
minutes  may  probably  be  Siicnt  by 
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it  wben  disposed  to  remain  so  long 
without  coming  up.* 

Sparrman  and  Mr.  Gumming  arc 
conspicuous  among  those  who  have 
recorded  the  habits  of  the  hippo- 
potamus in  a state  of  nature.  The 
fatter,  in  his  wild  and  wonderful 
book,  most  graphically  describes 
them. 

T^ok  on  this  scene : — 

When  the  sun  went  down  the  sea- 
cows  commenced  a march  up  the  river. 
They  passed  aloni'  op|>ositc  to  my  camp, 
making  the  most  extraordinary  sounds — 
blowing,  snorting,  and  roaring,  some- 
times crashing  through  the  reeds,  and 
sometimes  swimming  gently,  and  splash- 
ing and  sporting  through  the  water. 
There  being  a little  moonlight,  I went 
down  with  my  man  Carey,  and  sat  some- 
time on  the  river’s  bank  rontcmplatiug 
these  wonderful  monsters  of  the  river. 
It  was  a truly  grand  nad  very  extra- 
ordinary scene ; the  opposite  bank  of  the 
stream  was  clad  with  trees  of  gigantic 
size  and  great  beauty,  which  added 
greatly  to  Uie  interest  of  the  picture. — 
Vol.  ii*  p.  167. 

And  again,  at  p.  171 : — 

At  every  turn  there  occurred  deep  still 
pools,  with  occasional  sandy  islands 
densely  clad  with  lofty  reeds,  and  with 
banks  covered  with  reefis  to  a breadth  of 
thirty  yards.  Above  and  beyond  these 
reeiLs  stoml  trees  of  immense  age  and 
gigantic  size,  beneath  which  grew  a long 
and  very  rank  description  of  grass,  on 
which  the  sea-cow  delights  to  pasture. 
I soon  found  fresh  gpaor,1*  and  after 
bolding  on  for  several  miles,  just  as  the 
sun  w;ls  geing  down,  and  as  I entered  a 
dense  reed  cover,  1 came  upon  the  fresh 
lairs  of  four  hippopotami.  They  had 
been  lying  sleeping  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  and,  on  hearing  me  come  iTackling 
throtigh  the  reeds,  hud  plunged  into  deep 
water.  1 at  once  ascertained  tliat  they 
were  newly  started,  for  the  froth  and 
bubbles  were  still  on  the  spot  wben^ 
they  bad  plunged  in.  Next  moment  I 
beard  them  blowing  n little  way  down  the 
river.  I then  headed  them,  and  with 
considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
cover  and  the  reeds,  I at  length  came 
right  down  above  where  tliey  were  stand- 
ing. It  w*as  a broad  part  of  the  river, 
with  a sandy  bottom,  and  the  water  came 
halfway  up  their  sides.  There  were  four 
of  them,  three  cows  and  an  old  bull; 
they  stmuj  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and,  tliough  alarmed,  did  not  appear 


aware  of  the  extent  of  the  impending 
danger. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  this  painter 
with  a pen  to  omit  the  following 
grand  picture,  or  to  present  it  in  aujr 
other  than  the  vivid  form  which  U 
takes  under  his  hand  : — 

Wc  had  proceeded  about  two  miles 
when  we  came  upon  some  most  tho- 
roughly-beaten, old-established  hippopo- 
tamus paths,  and  presently,  in  a broad, 
long,  deep,  and  shaded  pool  of  the  river,  J 
wc  heard  the  sea-cows  bellowing.  There 
I beheld  one  of  the  most  wondrous  and 
interesting  sights  that  a sportsnian  can  be 
blest  with.  1 at  once  knew  that  there 
must  be  an  immense  herd  of  them,  for 
the  voices  came  from  different  parts  of 
the  pool  ; 80  creeping  in  through  tlic 
bushes  to  obtain  an  inspection,  a large 
sandy  island  appeared  at  the  neck  of  the 
pool,  on  which  stood  several  large  sliady 
trees. 

The  neck  of  the  pool  was  very  wide 
and  shallow,  with  rocks  and  large  5tones  ; 
below  it  was  deep  and  still.  On  a sandy 
promontory  of  this  island  stood  about 
thirty  cows  and  calves,  whilst  in  the  pool 
opposite,  and  a little  below  them,  stood 
about  twenty  more  sea-cows,  with  their 
heads  and  bocks  above  water.  About 
titty  yards  further  down  the  river  again, 
showing  out  their  hcad.s,  were  eight  or 
ten  immense  fellows,  which  1 think  were 
all  bulls  ; and  about  one  hundred  yards 
below  these,  in  tlic  middle  of  the  stream, 
stood  another  herd  of  about  eight  or  ten 
cows  with  calves,  and  two  huge  hulls, 
Tlie  sea-cows  lay  close  together  like  pigs  ; 
a favourite  position  was  to  rest  their 
heads  on  their  comrades’  sterns  and  sides. 
The  herds  were  attended  by  an  immense 
number  of  the  invariable  rhinoceros  birds, 
which,  on  observing  me,  did  their  best  to 
spread  alarm  through  the  hippopotami, 
1 was  resolved  to  select,  if  possible,  a 
first-rale  old  bull  out  of  this  vast  herd, 
and  I accordingly  delayed  firing  for  nearly 
two  hriur.s,  continually  running  up  and 
down  behind  the  thick  thoniy  cover,  ami 
attentively  studying  the  heads.  At  length 
I determined  to  go  close  in,  and  .select 
the  beat  head  out  of  the  eight  or  ten  bulls 
which  lay  below  the  cows.  I acconlingly 
left  the  cover,  and  walked  slowly  forward 
in  full  view  of  the  whole  herd  to  tlje 
water’s  edge,  where  I lay  down  on  my 
belly  and  studied  the  heads  of  these  bulls. 
The  cows,  on  seeing  me,  spkishcd  into 
the  water,  and  kept  a continual  snorting 
and  blowing  till  night  set  in. — P.  191. 


• It  is  probably  reserved  for  Professor  Owen  detect  and  describe  the  natural 
apparatus  which  enables  the  hippapotamits  to  remain  under  water;  but  wc  hope  it 
will  be  a long  time  before  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  solve  the  problem, 
t Tracks.  J The  Dinpopo. 
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Upon  another  occasion  (p.  218), 
Jlr.  Cumming  fell  in  with  a herd  of 
about  thirty  hippopotami ; they  lay 
upon  some  rocks  in  the  middle  of  a 
very  long  and  broad  poo! : and,  again, 
with  at  least  thirty  lying  upon  the 
rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  He 
describes  the  noise  made  by  the  hip- 
popotami as  similar  to  that  of  the 
musical  instrument  called  a serpent. 
The  following  truculent  trap  will  be 
jis  new  to  most  of  my  readers  as  it  is 
to  me : — 

On  the  20th  (July)  I again  rode  down 
the  river  to  the  pool,  and  found  a herd  of 
sea-cows  still  there ; so  1 remained  with 
them  till  sun-down,  and  bagged  two  very 
first-rate  old  sea-cows,  which  were  forth- 
coming next  day.  This  day  I detected 
a most  dangerous  trap,  constructed  by 
the  Bakalahari  for  slaying  sea-cows.  It 
consisted  of  a sharp  little  assagai,  or 
spike,  most  thoroughly  poisoned,  and 
stuck  firmly  into  the  end  of  a heavy  block 
of  thorn  wood,  about  four  feet  long  and 
five  inches  in  diameter.  This  formidable 
affair  was  suspended  over  the  centre  of  a 
sea-cow  |>ath,  at  a height  of  alraut  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground,  by  a bark  cord, 
which  passed  over  a high  branch  of  a 
tree,  and  thence  to  a peg  on  one  side  of 
the  path  beneath  leading  across  the  path 
to  a peg  on  the  other  side,  where  it  was 
fastened.  To  the  suspending  cord  were 
two  triggers,  so  constructed,  that  when 
the  sea-cow  struck  against  the  cord  which 
led  across  the  path  the  heavy  block  above 
was  set  at  liberty,  which  instantly  droppevl 
with  immense  force  with  its  poisonous 
dart,  inflicting  a sure  and  mortal  wound. 
The  bones  and  old  teeth  of  sea-cows, 
which  lay  rotting  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  here,  evinced  tlie  success  of  this 
dangerous  invention. — P.  197. 

But  we  must  unwillingly  leave 
this  fascinating  journal,  }xmne<l  amid 
the  wildest,  grandest,  and  most  stir- 
ring scenes  that  ever  blessed  or 
shocked  a wild  hunter’s  vision,  to 
return  to  the  private  history  of  our 
obese,  tame,  but  most  amusing  baby. 
Its  capture,  in  fulfilment  of  tlie 
of  the  friendly  autocrat  who  pre- 
sented it,  was  effected  at  the  com- 
mencement of  August  in  the  bygone 
year  up  the  Nile,  nearly  two  thousand 
miles  from  Cairo,  when  its  bulk  was 
about  that  of  a newly-dropped  calf, 
but  its  proportions  were  much  stouter 
and  its  height  much  lower.  Its 
unfortunate  mother  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  her  attempt  to  return 
towards  some  bushes  growing  thickly 
on  the  river's  bank,  instead  of  taking 


as  usual  to  the  water,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  hunters,  who  found  the 
calf  there  among  the  rank  grass.  It 
slipped  through  their  fingers,  how- 
ever, and  instantly  made  for  the 
river,  which  it  would  have  gained,  if 
one  of  the  party  had  not  struck  the 
boathook  into  its  flank,  gaffing  it  as 
an  angler  would  a large  fish.  The 
mark  of  this  wound  it  still  bears,  as 
above  mentioned. 

It  soon  became  much  attached  to 
those  who  had  the  care  of  it,  treating 
them  as  standing  in  loco  parentis,  and 
looking  to  them  for  the  supply  of  its 
wants.  On  its  passage  in  the  Hipon 
steam-ship,  whence  it  was  landed  at 
Southampton  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th  of  ilay,  its  keeper's  hammock 
was  slung  over  its  berth,  as  I was 
told.  The  poor  man  must  have 
had  but  a disturbed  time  of  it,  for 
his  fond  charge  could  not  iK-ar  his 
absence  without  showing  anxiety 
bordering  on  distress,  and  at  night, 
as  I was  informed,  would-  knock  up, 
ever  and  anon,  with  his  chowder 
head,  as  .Jack  would  call  it,  at  the 
overhanging  hammock  to  ascertain 
whether  his  sable  friend  was  there. 

The  strong  attachment  of  the  animal 
to  its  keeper  (writes  Professor  Owen,  in 
the  narrative  to  which  we  have  already 
referred)  removed  every  difficulty  in  its 
various  transfers  from  ship  to  train,  and 
from  waggon  to  its  actual  abode.  On 
arriving  at  the  gardens,  the  Arab  who 
had  the  charge  of  it  walked  first  out  of 
the  transport  van,  with  a bag  of  dates 
over  his  shoulder,  and  the  beast  trotted 
after  him,  now  and  then  lifting  up  its 
huge,  grotesque  muzzle,  and  sniffing  at 
its  favourite  dainties,  with  which  it  was 
duly  rewarded  on  entering  its  apartment. 
When  I saw  the  hippopotamus  the  next 
morning  it  was  lying  on  its  side  in  the 
straw,  with  its  head  resting  agaiust  the 
chair  on  which  its  swarthy  attendant  sat ; 
it  now  and  then  uttered  a soft  com- 
placent grunt,  and  lazily  opening  its 
thick,  smooth  eyelids,  leered  at  its  keeper. 

After  lying  quietly  about  an  hour,  now 
and  then  raising  its  head  and  swiveling 
its  eyeballs  towards  the  keeper,  or  play- 
fully opening  its  huge  mouth  and  threat- 
ening to  bite  the  leg  of  the  chair  on  which 
its  keeper  sat,  the  hip|iopotamus  rose  and 
walked  slowly  about  its  room,  and  then 
uttered  a loud  and  short  harsh  note,  four 
or  fire  times  in  quick  succession,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  snort  of  a horse,  and 
ending  with  an  explosive  sound  like  a 
bark.  The  keeper  understood  the  lan- 
guage, and  told  ns  that  the  animal  was 
expressing  its  desire  to  return  to  its  bath. 
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The  beast  at  this  time  was  in  one  of  the 
compartments  of  the  wing  of  the  giraffe- 
house,  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  in 
which  its  bath  is  prepared.  It  (-.-uries 
its  head  rather  depressed,  and  reminded 
me  most  of  a huge  prize  liog,  but  with  a 
breadtii  of  muzzle  and  other  features  pe- 
culiarly its  own.  The  keeper  opened  the 
door  leading  into  the  giratfe's  paddock, 
and  walked  through  that  to  the  new 
wing  containing  the  bath,  the  hippopota- 
mus following  like  a dog  close  to  his 
heels.  On  arriving  at  the  bath-room 
the  animal  descended  with  some  deli- 
beration the  night  of  low  steps  leading 
into  the  water,  stooped  and  drank  a 
little,  dipped  his  head  under,  and  tbun 
plunged  forwards.  It  was  no  sooner  in 
Its  favourite  element  than  its  whole  aspect 
changed,  and  it  seemed  inspired  with 
new  life  and  aetivity  ; sinking  down  to 
the  bottom,  and  moving  about  submerged 
for  awhile,  it  would  suddenly  rise  with  a 
bound  almost  bodily  out  of  tbe  water, 
and  splashing  back  commenced  swimming 
and  plunging  about  with  a cetaceous  or 
porpoise-like  rolling  from  side  to  side, 
taking  in  mouthsful  of  water  and  spurting 
them  out  again,  raising  every  now  and 
then  its  huge  groteetjue  head,  and  biting 
the  woodwork  at  the  margin  of  the  bath. 
The  brood  round  back  of  the  animal 
being  now  chiefly  in  view,  it  looks  a 
much  larger  animal  than  when  out  of  the 
water.  After  balf-an-hour  spent  in  this 
amusement  it  quitted  the  water  at  the 
call  of  its  keeper,  and  followed  him  back 
to  the  sleeping-room,  which  is  well  bedded 
with  straw,  and  where  a stuffed  sack  is 
provided  for  its  pillow,  of  which  the  ani- 
mal, having  a very  short  neck , thicker  than 
the  bead,  duly  avails  itself  when  it  sleeps. 

I was  told  that  when  it  was  at 
Cairo  it  ate  a good  deal  of  clay  ; and 
tbe  Arabs,  it  seems,  have  expressed 
a desire  that  it  should  have  some 
here.  I believe  that  it  is  perfectly 
safe  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mitchell ; 
and  if  it  should  be  thought  fit  to 
indulge  it  with  clay,  those  whom  its 
odd  ways  delight  may  rest  secure 
that  Mr.  Mitchell  will  not  let  liippo 
be  bricked  up  with  our  London  clay, 
but  if  clay  must  be  given,  will  pre- 
scribe some  of  the  mud  of  the 
Colne  or  Thames,  wherein  the  water- 
lilies  grow  so  luxuriantly.  In  the 
stomachs  of  the  young  hippopota- 
mus opened  by  Sparrman  there  was 
a good  deal  of ' dirt,’  with  curd  and 
leaves  quite  fresh  ; and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  * dirt'  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  animal  to  correct  tbe 
acidity  arising  from  its  diet,  as  calves 


lick  chalk.  In  scooping  up  the  water- 
plants  from  the  bottoms  of  rivers  and 
their  banks  with  the  enormous  dental 
apparatus  of  the  lower  jaw  a con- 
siderable quantity’  of  the  soil  must  be 
taken  up,  and  that  some  of  it  finds 
its  way  to  the  stomach  is  evident 
from  Sparrman’s  evidence. 

Two  of  his  attendants,  Jabar  Abou 
Ilaijab  and  Mohammed  Abou  Mer- 
wan — these,  as  far  ns  I can  make 
them  out, are  their  names — arc  snake- 
charmers,  of  whom  and  of  whose 
performance  I shall  have  something 
to  say  hereafter.  The  former,  an 
old  man,  was  employed  by  the  French 
sacaii.1  in  Buonaparte's  Egyptian 
expedition,  and  collected  reptiles  for 
Geoffroy  ; the  latter  Arab,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  some  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  is  the  principal  performer  with 
the  serpents,  is,  I have  heard,  his 
nephew,  and  is  the  playfellow  of  the 
hippopotamus.  AVhen  I saw  him, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  first  view 
of  his  playmate,  he  had  a gold  ear- 
ring and  a gold  finger-ring,  and  was 
clad  in  fantastic  costume,  with  a fea- 
ther in  his  head  gear,  and  in  an  old 
pair  of  Wellington  boots,  long  since 
unacquainted  with  blacking,  and  a 
world  too  wide  for  his  bare  shanks. 
Of  these  he  seemed  more  proud  than 
of  all  the  rest  of  his  apparel  put  to- 
gether, but  they  so  galled  his  naked 
feet  that  they  soon  brought  him  to 
poultices,  and  he  has  since  taken  to 
stockings  and  slippers.  A complaint 
has,  I hear,  been  brought  against 
him  for  teazing  the  monkeys,  which 
he  excites  into  a frantic  state.  Shee- 
tan  * — the  name  in  which  he  rejoices 
among  his  familiars — pleaded  guilty, 
and  begged  hafd  that  one  of  the 
monkeys  might  be  assigned  to  him 
for  education, — the  height  of  his  am- 
bition at  present  being  to  teach  his 
cheiroped  scholar  to  charm  serpents. 

His  games  of  romps  with  the  hip- 
popotamus are  first-rate.  After  a 
little  provocation  by  eccentric  antics, 
which  would  have  done  credit  to 
Flibbertigibbet  himself,  he  flies,  and 
his  obese  four  - footed  frolicsome 
friend  shuffles  after  him  with  his 
mouth  open — and  such  a mouth  ! — 
in  all  the  beauty  of  ugliness.  This 
playful  running  after  its  friends  open- 
mouthed  may  be  interpreted  in  two 
ways : first,  as  it  would  act  with  its 
mother,  half  in  play,  half  as  a hint 
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for  nourishment ; and  secondly,  as  a 
lamb,  a goat,  or  a calf  butts,  before 
their  horm,  have  budded,  betraying 
a consciousness  on  the  jmrt  of  our 
gambolling  pachyderm  of  the  locality 
where  the  terriltle  offensive  armour 
is  to  be  with  which  hereafter  he  may 
bite  with  a vengeance. 

Professor  Owen  states  that  we  may 
reckon  this  young  animal  to  be  ten 
months  old,  and  that  it  is  nowseven  feet 
long,  and  si.v  and  a-half  feet  in  girth 
at  the  middle  of  the  barrel-shaped 
trunk,  which  is  supported,  elear  of 
the  ground,  on  very  short  and  tliick 
legs,  each  terminate  by  four  spread- 
ing hoofs,  of  which  the  innermost  is 
the  smallest  on  the  forefoot ; the  two 
middle  ones,  answering  to  those 
which  are  jirincipally  developed  in 
the  hog,  are  the  largest  in  both  feet. 

The  hind-limb  (writes  Professor  Owen 
in  continuation)  is  buried  in  the  skin  of 
the  Hank  nearly  to  the  prominem-e  of  the 
heel.  Thick  fliikea  of  cuticle  are  in  pro- 
CC.SS  of  detachment  from  the  sole.  There 
is  a wcll-dctine<l  white  patch  behind  each 
font,  but  1 looked  in  vain  for  any  indi- 
cations of  the  glandular  orifice  which 
exists  in  the  same  part  in  the  rhinoceros. 
The  naked  hide  covering  the  broad  hack 
and  sides  is  of  a dark  India-rubber  colour, 
impressed  by  numerous  fine  wrinkles 
crossing  eoeb  other,  but  disposed  almost 
transversely.  When  1 first  saw  the  beast 
it  bad  just  left  its  bath,  and  a minute 
drop  of  a glistening  secretion  was  exuding 
from  each  of  the  conspicuous  niuco- 
sebai-eous  pores,  which  arc  dispersed  over 
the  whole  integument,  at  intervals  of 
from  eight  lines  to  an  inch.  This  gave 
the  hide,  as  it  glistened  in  the  sunshine, 
a very  peculiar  aspect.  When  the  animal 
was  younger  the  secretion  had  a reddish 
colour,  and  being  poured  out  more  abun- 
dantly, the  whole  surface  became  painted 
over  with  it  every  time  he  quitted  bis 
bath. 

Xothing  can  l>c  more  correct  than 
this  admirubie  description,  witii  the 
e.\ception  of  the  alleged  nakedness 
of  tile  skin.  '1  he  integument,  at  first 
sight,  does  appear  naked ; but  it  is 
found,  as  I have  stated  above,  on  a 
close  inspection,  to  be  covered  with 
very  fine  downy  hairs,  which  will, 
probably,  totally  or  partially  vanish 
its  the  animal  advances  in  age. 

The  gambols  and  civilities  of  this 
denizen  of  the  Nile  are  not  confined 
to  his  keepers.  I had  been  told  that, 
when  out  in  the  giraffe- paddock,  one 
of  the  giraffes  had  bowed  down  its 
head  to  him  one  day,  and  that  the 


hippopotamus  opened  his  mouth  and 
took  the  giraffe's  muzzle  into  the 
gulf,  which  lecms  to  be  his  way  of 
kissing.  On  Sunday,  the  9th  of 
June,  I saw  one  of  the  giraffes  do 
the  same  thing,  with  exactly  the  same 
result.  He  bad,  I have  been  told, 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  a giraffe 
which  was  to  have  been  brought 
over  with  him,  but  was  unfortunately 
drowned. 

Such  is  the  quadruped  whose  ani- 
mal magnetism  Punch  has  so  forcibly 
depicted  attracting  the  crowds  who 
are  hurrying  to  its  presence.  If  a 
mate — and  this  is  far  from  impro- 
bable— should  be  sent  over  to  join 
him  in  August  by  the  same  liberal 
and  friendly  potentate  to  whom  we 
owe  the  present  object  of  admiration, 
who  shall  predict  the  consequence  of 
the  double  attraction  ? 

The  third  Gordian  did  not  live  to 
see  the  jiortentous  games  for  which 
he  had  caused  so  vast  an  as.scmblage 
of  wild  beasts  to  lie  brought  to  Home. 
The  milliarium  strcidum  was  celebrated 
by  Philip  not  without  suspicion,  al- 
most amounting  to  proof,  that  the 
blood  of  his  predecessor  was  on  his 
head.  Philip,  in  his  turn,  did  not 
live  long  after  the  celebration  of  that 
prolonged  festival,  during  which  two 
thousand  gladiatoi-s  at  once  joined  in 
the  death-stniggleforthegratification 
of  the  people.  Defeated  Decius, 
who  had  got  himself  proclaimed  cm- 
jicror  in  Pannonia,  Philip  fell  under 
the  merciless  hands  of  his  own  sol- 
diers near  Verona,  in  the  year  of  Christ 
249,  before  he  had  completed  his 
forty-fifth  year,  and  before  the  fifth 
year  of  his  enjoyment  of  his  had 
eminence  had  run  its  course.  The 
hippopotamus,  which  formed  a prin- 
cipal feature  in  those  murderous  di- 
versions, appears  not  only  on  the 
large  brass  of  Otacilia  Severa,  but 
also  on  one  of  Philip  (about  a. d.  247), 
and  on  another  of  lladrian.  These, 
and  the  well-known  plinth  of  the 
statue  of  Nilus,  show  how  familiar 
this  huge  form  was  to  lloinan  eyes. 

I have  not  heard  whether  Mr. 
Wyon  has  been  directed  to  strike  a 
medal  to  commemorate  this  substan- 
tial gift  of  his  Highnes.s  the  Viceroy 
of  Kgy  pf,  or  whether  Mr.  Gibson  has 
received  a commission  to  immortalize 
him  in  marble ; but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  SirKdwiu  Landseer  must 
hand  down  bis  likeness  to  posterity. 
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ERE  these  our  lucubrations  de- 
stined to  appear  before  tbe  world 
in  a garb  of  blue  and  yellow  instead 
of  modest  drab,  or  to  be  nursed  into 
articulate  life  in  Albemarle  Street 
instead  of  tbe  Strand,  we  should 
have  gone  to  work  in  a very  differ- 
ent fftshion.  A novel  or  two  taken 
at  haphazard  from  the  fruits  of  the 
season  should  have  stood  at  the  top, 
where  the  te.xt  stands  in  a sermon ; 
then,  without  further  all  usion  to  tliem 
in  particular,  we  would  have  plunged 
forthwith  into  an  essay  on  fiction  in 
general,  rearing  a ponderous  super- 
structure upon  some  such  ground- 
plan  as  the  following: — Tlie  Human 
mind,  its  tendency  to  the  marvellous  ; 
children;  grown  up  ditto;  Eastern 
apologues  ; Alilcsian  talcs ; tear  of 
regret  over  the  loss  of  ditto ; By- 
zantine romances,  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea,  &c. ; chivalric  ditto,  Char- 
lemagne, Arthur,  Amadis ; pastoral 
ditto  ; Montemayor,  Sir  P.  Sidney  ; 
Don  Qui.vote,  effect  of  ditto.  ‘Cer- 
vantes smiled,  &c. ;'  England,  the 
great  Cyrus ....  Grandison,  Jo.ieph 
Atuirews  . . . The  Mysteries  of  Udul- 
pho,  Waverley,  Velham,  Pickwick, 
&c.  &c. 

Then  leaving  the  history,  we 
would  have  boldly  ventured  itito  the 
metaphysics  of  the  question,  mar- 
shalling the  unhappy  authors  accord- 
ing to  subject-matter,  form,  or  final 
purpose,  forcing  them  into  plans,  and 
systems,  and  designs,  of  which  they 
were  profoundly  unconscious,  invest- 
ing them  with  convictions  which 
never  entered  their  heads,  and 
making  them  philosophers  in  their 
own  despite.  For  it  is  the  wont  of 
our  British  essayists  of  tbe  present 
day  to  puddle  the  shallowest  subject 
by  insisting  upon  sounding  its  sup- 
posed depths;  if  they  were  exa- 
mining a bit  of  gold  leaf,  they 
would  try  to  look  below  the  surface ; 
spiders  of  literature,  they  hang  webs 
of  puzzle  to  every  peg ; and  we  con- 
clude that  there' are  a corresponding 
number  of  meritorious  persons,  enti- 
tled collectively  ‘the  reading  public,' 
who  feel  interested  in  their  unravel- 
ment.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
limited  to  the  narrower  coinnass  and 
lower  range  of  a ‘ monthly,’  intend 
to  observe  a corresponding  humility 


in  our  pretensions,  neque  conamur 
tenues  graudia  — thereby  setting  a 
worthy  example  to  tbe  world  at 
large.  We  merely  invite  our  good 
friends  to  taste  with  us  a dish  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  ‘ fruits  of  the 
season  ’ aforesaid,  and  we  promise 
that  there  shall  be  no  hard  nuts  to 
crack.  Our  meaning  shall  he  so 
plain  that  he  who  runs,  nay  even  he 
who  skips,  may  he  able  to  read  it. 
We  cannot  say  with  the  great 
Squeers,  ‘ I’hilosophy  is  the  chap  for 
us we  have  never  chopped  logic 
out  of  Whately,  or  ground  at  meta- 
physics in  J.  S.  Mill ; and  if  we 
were  to  press  either  science  into  a 
discussion  on  sundry  three- volume 
novels,  it  would  indeed  be  inrita 
Minervii.  Aloreover,  any  histoiy  of 
fiction  that  we  should  write  would 
run  a great  risk  of  being  itself  ficti- 
tious, seeing  that  we  arc  at  this 
present  abiding  in  a bookless  soli- 
tude, and  have  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  except  what 
little  we  once  gained  from  a partially 
successful  attack  on  the  sleep-com- 
pelling Dunlop. 

It  IS  now  three  weeks  since  we 
retired  from  the  Mall,  the  Park,  and 
the  world,  to  one  of  the  greenest  and 
farthest  corners  of  this  very  green 
and  many-cornered  isle.  ^Ve  car- 
ried off  to  our  comer  (as  we  have 
seen  Ponto  do  with  a morsel  which 
he  wished  particularly  to  enjoy) 
about  a dozen  volumes  of  fiction,  hot 
from  the  press,  and  living  in  an  ideal 
world,  or  rather  several  ideal  worlds 
in  succession,  we  have  contrived  to 
forget  the  world  as  completely  ns  it 
can  have  forgotten  us. 

So,  having,  contrary  to  the  custom 
of  the  craft,  really  read  the  books 
we  mean  to  review,  we  sit  down  to 
the  task  in  no  critical  spirit.  We 
are  disposed  to  be  ‘truly  thankful* 
fur  the  feast,  and  have  no  inclination 
to  call  the  cooks  over  the  coals. 
We  take  it  that  when  a novel  has 
amused  one,  it  has  done  its  appointed 
work,  and  answered  its  natural  end. 
When  we  wish  for  useful  knowledge 
we  betake  ourselves  to  tall  old  folios 
in  vellum,  or  fat  tomes  in  law  calf, 
or  lexicons,  or  blue-books,  as  the 
case  may  be  ; but  we  have  recourse 
to  a novel  when  we  want  to  escape 
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from  tbc  hard  realities  of  life,  from 
this  'world  of  buying  and  selling,  of 
half-hearted  loves  and  marriages  of 
convenience — this  world,  whose  sub- 
limities arc  dashed  with  bathos,  and 
whose  poetry  is  jarred  with  prose. 
There  are  times  when  we  would  fain 
take  breath  after  the  fret  and  fume 
of  our  struggles  with  the  crowd : 
then  we  seek  some  unenvied,  uncon- 
tested nook,  and,  turning  our  back 
on  turmoil  and  mattcr-of-fact,  take 
refuge  with  the  poet,  the  novelist, 
or  tne  playwright.  AVe  take  up  n 
romance  as  we  go  to  Covent  Garden 
— for  amusement,  sheer  amusement; 
and  we  are  a-s  disconcerted  when 
‘ improving’  matter  is  thrust  into  the 
tale,  as  when  our  clerk  comes  to 
fetch  us  away  in  the  middle  of  the 
opera  ‘ on  important  business.’ 

A few  years  back  it  was  quite  the 
fashion  to  set  all  kinds  of  hard  truths 
in  a filagree-work  of  fiction.  Aliss 
Alartincau  in  Deerhrooh  taught  us 
domestic  economy,  and,  in  a host  of 
little  tales,  developed  her  theories 
about  taxation  and  government,  or 
agitated  against  the  game-laws.  Nor 
was  the  use  of  this  artillery  limited 
to  secular  warfare.  Satanic  and  sul- 
phureous as  it  had  been  hitherto 
deemed  by  the  ‘ unco  guile,'  it  now 
began  to  be  employed,  whether  the 
object  of  the  author  militant  were  to 
Evangelise,  to  Chitholicise,  or  to  Ro- 
manise the  Church  and  nation. 
Every  drawing-room  table  was  in- 
nndated  with  these  pious  frauds, 
these  sheep  in  the  disguise  of  wolves, 
these  Jesuits  in  plain  clothes.  Theo- 
logy poured  from  the  Minerva  press. 
There  was  no  safety  anywhere.  The 
most  picturesque  ruin,  the  roost 
‘purely  Gothic’  church,  might  be  a 
masked  battery  after  all.  The 
ground  was  hollow  with  mines  of 
allegory,  and  the  most  winding  and 
flowery  story  - path  lodged  you  at 
last  in  a dogma  of  Adam  Smith,  or 
in  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
Bottom,  the  weaver,  had  broken  into 
fairy-land.  AVe  take  leave  to  dub 
him  ‘ass’  for  his  pains.  Dropping 
metaphor,  we  denounce  all  those  who, 
upon  pretence  of  entertaining,  design 
to  convince  us  to  their  politics,  or 
convert  us  to  their  creed. 

On  a similar  principle,  but  with 
less  acrimony,  we  protest  against 
those  who  would  degrade  romance 
into  a vehicle  for  conveying  histo- 
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rical  fact.  Not  that  we  would  con- 
fine the  novelist  to  any  place  or  any 
time;  nihil  humaitum  a nobis alienum  ; 
human  hearts  heat  and  human 
tongues  wagged  as  freely  in  the  ninth 
as  in  the  nineteenth  century ; nay, 
for  the  lovers  of  sjwctacle,  any  ]>or- 
tion  of  ‘ the  good  old  time’  (that  in- 
congruous aggregate)  is  more  avail- 
able than  this  presetit,  when  Fashion, 
the  world’s  gaoler,  has  put  us  all 
into  one  dull  leaden -lined  prison- 
uniform.  AA’e  say,  then,  let  the 
novelist  choose  any  time  or  place 
for  his  story,'  hut  let  his  sole  object 
be  the  fiction,  and  let  him  use  or 
abuse  the  facts  ns  he  pleases  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  devclopement  of 
his  plot.  Romance,  in  her  own 
realm,  must  be  queen  absolute.  If 
the  author  has  scruples,  he  may 
always  satisfy  his  conscience  by 
writing  a sober  history  of  the  period 
selected  for  his  novel,  as  a peace- 
offering  to  the  manes  of  the  belied 
characters.  Not  that  it  will  be  read 
any  more  than  the  letters  of  itijured 
individuals  expostulating  in  obscure 
corners  against  the  flaring  calumnies 
of  a leading  article.  But  this  by  the 
way. 

We  further  enter  a protest  against 
‘moral  tales,’  that  is  to  say,  tales 
whose  professed  end  is  the  inculcation 
of  a moral  lesson ; such,  for  instance, 
as  Patronage  and  Manoeuvring, 
where  the  same  indisputable  truth 
comes  up  and  confronts  you  at  every 
turn  of  the  narrative.  AVe  never 
meet  with  such  a thing  in  life,  and 
we  cannot  endure  it  in  what  pro- 
fesses to  be  a picture  of  life.  The 
novelist  acts  ns  a providence  (with 
reverence  be  it  said)  to  the  creatures 
of  his  brain  ; and  ought,  therefore, 
to  act  by  general  and  not  special 
dispensations.  We  concede  to  him 
an  isolated  improbabiliD’  here  and 
there,  but  we  cannot  permit  a series 
of  improbabilities,  such  as  a pre- 
concerted moral  necessarily  inflicts 
upon  a tale.  Not  that  we  object  at 
all  to  ‘ moral  lessons  ’ in  their  place, 
but  then  they  must  be  like  the 
moral  lessons  of  life,  manifold  and 
complex,  not  single  and  simple ; 
hint^,  not  obtruded ; discernible  by 
the  patient  eye  of  the  few  and  wise, 
not  crammed  down  the  mouth  of 
every  gaping  fool.  Even  the  fool 
resents  it,  and  will  not  repeat  the 
dose.  Miss  Edgeworth’s  ‘ instructive  ' 
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works  arc  fast  descending  to  oblivion 
and  the  pastrycook  ; and  Miss  Aus- 
ten's talcs,  lieavily  weighted  by  their 
titles,  are  kept  afloat  only  by  the 
nial  and  natural  life  within,  which 
lies  the  frigid  promise  of  the  ex- 
terior. We  never  read  a novel  yet 
which,  qua  novel,  was  not  all  the 
worse  in  so  far  as  any  moral  was 
traceable  therein.  We  will  tolerate 
a single  obvious  moral  only  in 
those  fictions  of  a page  in  length, 
where  the  interlocutors  are  dumb 
beasts  ; but  we  hold  the  novel-writer 
greater  than  the  fable  - writer,  and 
refuse  to  Fielding  what  we  concede 
to  Gay. 

But  our  critic  muse  (terror  of  the 
other  nine !)  is  rambling  into  gene- 
ralities, forgetful  of  her  modest  pro- 
fessions, and  of  the  post  octavos 
lying  before  her  for  dissection. 

Past,  Present,  and  Future.*  Such 
is  the  comprehensive  title  arrogated 
by  two  slender  volumes.  It  seems 
to  have  been  chosen  in  accordance 
with  a dictum  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
that  the  title  of  a book  should  be 
such  as  to  convey  to  a reader  no 
previous  notion  whatever  of  its  con- 
tents ; hence  that  great  father  of 
fictions  chose  Ivanhoe  for  himself, 
and  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  Rob  Roy.  This  studied 
obscurity  is  becoming  rather  a pre- 
valent affectation  just  now,  and  we 
wish  it  were  confined  to  the  outside 
of  books  only.  In  the  case  before 
us  the  title  disguises,  not  merely  the  « 
species,  but  the  genus  of  the  book  ; 
and  the  public  will  peep  cautiously 
into  it,  half-afraid  that  it  may  prove 
to  be  a commentary  on  ‘ Uevelations.’ 
Any  such  fears,  however,  will  be 
dispelled  by  a glance  at  the  dedi- 
cation-page, where  a wreath  of  fan- 
tastic, very  wild  flowers,  with  sundry 
birds  undreamed-of  by  ornithologists, 
encircles  the  following  tender  rubric : 
To  the  prettiest  brown  eyes  in  the 
world  AsD  A UEART  this  little  work 
is  dedicated.’  Here  is  a romance 
under  lock  and  key ! which  piques 
one's  curiosity,  and  sets  the  brains 
a- working  like  the  mysterious  ad- 
vertisements in  The  Times  pledging 
unalterable  affection  to  ‘ Louisa,'  or 
implorigg  ‘dear  Frederick  ’ to  return. 
We  know  an  old  lady  who  sheds 


tears  almost  daily  over  the  pathetic 
scenes  thus  suggested  to  her  imagi- 
native mind.  This  dedication  is  the 
only  passage  in  all  the  book  which 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  author 
wears  ‘hose  and  doublet.'  But 
for  it,  we  should  ratlicr  have  attri- 
buted the  work  to  an  authorMs, 
from  the  semi-French  style  of  sen- 
timent and  expression,  and  the  some- 
what prolix  fondncs.s  displayed  for 
arranging  furniture,  and  for  all  the 
details  of  upholstery — qualities  we 
have  frequently  remarked  in  writers 
of  the  feinale  iiersuasion.  Indeed 
these  are  the  prominent  faults  of  the 
book,  and  we  take  the  more  pains  to 
point  out  the  faults,  because  after 
reading  it  one  cannot  help  feeling 
kindly  towards  the  author.  We 
should  guess  it  to  be  a ‘ first  fault,' 
as  Ktonians  say,  and  we  regard  it 
rather  in  the  light  of  a promise  than 
a performance.  The  dc.“criptions  are 
prolix,  and  the  narrative  is  curt ; 
where  we  wanted  only  a sketch,  we 
have  over  - elaboration  ; and  where 
we  would  gladly  have  contemplated 
a finished  picture  we  are  provoked 
and  balked  by  a rapid  and  imperfect 
outline.  The  writer  plays  about  the 
story  and  about  it,  without  ever  get- 
ting fairly  into  it.  We  regret  this 
the  more,  as  from  certain  vigorous 
touches  of  character  we  are  convinced 
that  he  could  write  a capital  novel  if 
he  chose.  For  instance.  Lady  Ar- 
lington and  Lord  llavensleigh  are 
excellently  dashed  oft'  in  their  lead- 
ing features  ; but,  then,  they  are  left 
in  thorough,  like  those  huge  things, 
half-block,  half-statue,  which  we 
have  seen  littering  the  studio  of  a 
desultory  amateur.  Of  the  other 
defect  at  which  we  have  hinted  the 
writer  is  himself  conscious.  He  says 
in  his  preface  : — 

The  number  of  French  words  brought 
into  these  pages  calls  for  some  excuse. 
Unfortunately  there  are  numerous  words 
and  phrases  in  the  French  language, 
suited  to  every-day  life,  that  come  to  the 
mind  sooner  and  more  agreeably  than 
English  words  ; English  being  a stem, 
strong  language,  that  will  neither  bend 
nor  lend  itself  at  a moment’s  warning  as 
French  dors  ; and  that  is  like  the  modem 
representation  of  the  Englishman  on  the 
French  stage  — the  very  type  of  stiffness, 
however  grand,  good,  or  sublime ; and 
the  French  language  affords  words  that 
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fill  up  the  space  well  between  the  sub- 
lime and  the  ridiculous. 

Now  there  is,  we  admit,  some 
truth  in  this,  and  we  should  never 
dream  of  enforcing  an  academic  alien 
act  to  exclude  all  French  words,  as 
such,  from  the  p.tges  of  an  English 
book ; hut  we  maintain  that  the 
license  should  be  used  sparingly,  and 
then  only  by  necessity,  as  a last  re- 
source. These  pages  are  quite  be- 
sprinkled with  French,  and  have  a 
pied  look.  If  people  will  accustom 
themselves  to  thiiiK  in  French,  so 
that  French  words  and  phrases  ‘come 
to  the  mind  sooner  and  more  agree- 
ably than  English  words,’  they  should 
write  in  French  altogether.  Any 
dictionary  would  have  furnished  our 
author  with  very  fair  equivalents 
for  such  ‘words  and  phrases’  as  ca- 
maraderie, ciiguncmeni,  chiforu,  des- 
eous  des  [.r  les]  cartel,  depit,  gene, 
Iwicttri  d'appruche,  isolement  d'esist- 
ance  [«c],  icc. 

The  author  should  have  taken 
care,  too,  not  to  leave  so  many 
errors  of  the  press  in  his  darling 
‘ French  words  and  phrases.’  Ey 
the  way,  we  observe  that  a good 
many  proper  names  are  miss|)clt 
also,  as  iVidlen  for  Wotton,  Perru- 
iiui  for  Perugino.  And  now  we 
ave  done  with  fault-finding,  and 
gladly  turn  to  the  contemplation  of 
Cecil  Latimer,  the  heroine,  who  also, 
be  it  remarked,  ‘ has  the  prettiest 
brown  eyes  in  the  world,’  and  is 
altogether  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ingly drawn  heroines  we  have  ever 
met  with.  Is  the  description,  we 
wonder,  taken  from  a picture,  or 
from  real  life?  Lucky  author,  to 
be  the  owner  of  such  a picture,  or  the 
husband,  whether  ‘ present’  or  ‘ fu- 
ture,' of  such  a wife ! Here  she  is  : — 

Her  brown  eyes,  shaded  with  long 
dark  eye- lashes,  would,  at  momenta — it 
might  laughingly  be  said  of  them — al- 
most light  U]>  a room  ; and  the  light  was 
not  only  vivid,  but  soft  and  gracious. 
Tlie  mouth  and  nose  were  formed  to  per- 
fection ; there  were  no  pouting  lips, 
that  looked  enpr^,  but  her  mouth 
opened  a*  if  i/ieech  tcere  thought,  and 
thought  were  truth.  She  was  tlie  mid- 
dle sise  of  woman,  neither  tail  nor  short 
— a form  oil  symmetry  and  proportion 
to  the  fingers'  ends.  No  one  who  bad 
once  seen  Cecil  ever  forgot  her  appear- 
ance. Her  glossy  hair  ■ gleamed  in  the 
sunlight,  lending  gold  to  gold ; ’ and 
this  hair  gave  her  the  name  in  Italy  of 


the  pretty  Venetian — so  mnch  did  she 
resemble  the  dark-eyed,  fair-haired  crea- 
tures that  Titian  and  Giorgione  painted 
and  loved.  There  was  a look  in  that 
hair  as  if  the  rays  of  the  western  sun 
ha'd  partially  lighted  up  a darker  ground, 
a spirit  on  that  hair  quite  peculiar — it 
was  a change  of  auburn ; and  her  eyes 
seemed  to  belong  to  dark  hair.  Cecil 
used  to  say,  that  she  wondered  who  had 
got  her  hair;  that  Nature  bad  made  a 
mistake,  and  that  she  hod  got  some 
other  person’s.  The  softness  in  her 
countenance  formed  as  piquant  a con- 
trast to  the  decision  of  her  mind  ; and 
one  expected  to  hear  from  that  pretty 
mouth  Italian — not  pure  Italian,  but 
Venetian  or  Sicilian — words  of  fondness, 
such  as  are  heard  in  the  sunny  south. 
But  the  character  of  the  woman  and  her 
turn  of  thought  were  English — pure 
English,  decidedly  English.  Not  the 
English  of  the  salons  of  Paris  or  London, 
or  the  English  of  Lady  B.’s  drawing- 
room, or  of  Lady  C.’s  coterie,  or  the 
language  talked  at  D — castle,  or  the  mr- 
naudih-e  phrases  used  in  certain  socie- 
ties ; but  the , language  of  truth  ; the 
language  of  one  who  had  read,  but  was 
no  blue-stocking ; the  language  of  one 
who  had  felt  deeply,  l>ut  was  no  philoso- 
pher ; the  language  of  one  who  was  reli- 
gious, yet  set  up  for  no  saint ; the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  knew  the  world,  yet 
lived  above  it. 

Will  it  he  believed  that  this 
charming  creature  is  thirty  when  the 
tale  opens,  and  that  she  dies  an  old 
maid  at  last  ? This,  we  fancy,  is 
quite  unique  in  the  histoyy  of  fiction. 
Another  peculiarity  in  this  story  is, 
that  it  docs  not  end  till  the  year 
1880  — positively,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty  — in  the  November  of 
which  year  there  is,  was,  or  is  to  be 
(for  we  are  on  ground  where  the  old 
rules  about  the  tenses  completely 
fail  us),  a great  flood,  ‘destroying 
many  thousands  of  persons,  and  dc- 
|iopulating  many  towns  and  villages 
in  the  midland  counties.'  Truly  a 
flood  with  a vengeance ! for  ‘ the 
point  of  the  cath^ral  is  only  just 
visible  above  the  mass  of  waters  in 
the  distant  valley  !’ 

Hear  this,  ye  men  of  the  midland, 
and  look  out  foran  nrk-wright.  Pro- 
found philosophers  have  discovered 
that  ‘the  desire  to  pry  into  the  fu- 
ture is  a peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  human  mind aud  it  would  seem 
that  this  desire  is  not  less  strong  at 
the  present  day  than  it  was*  in  the 
days  of  the  Witch  of  En-dor,  or  the 
Witch  of  Edmonton,  if  one  may 
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jud"e  from  the  crowds  that  squeezed 
into  Exeter  Hall  to  hear  the  vatici- 
oation  of  Dr.  C — g,  who  is  certainly 
no  wizard.  We  will  back  our  author 
against  him  any  day.  Hear  him  : — ' 

Never  had  England  been  so  prasper- 
ous  as  ill  the  early  part  of  that  year 
(1880).  The  religious  war  had  long  been 
terminated  ; the  Hrehrands  of  the  Church 
were  quenched;  the  Jesuits  were  ba- 
nished from  the  kingdom  by  an  edict 
from  the  crown  ; liberty  of  conscience 
existed  everywhere,  and  peace  and  good- 
fellowship  made  fair  promise  that  the 
closing  years  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign 
should  be  passed  in  harmony  and  pro- 
sperity. 

Wiiat  peculiar  form  of  religion 
the  war  is  to  leave  us  docs  not  ap- 
pear, for  our  author,  with  a caution 
worthy  of  an  almanac  prophet,  in- 
troduces as  attending  on  the  deathbed 
of  Cecil  ‘a  man  who  might  be,  from 
his  dress,  either  a clergyman  or  a 
priest.’ 

T'herc  arc  plenty  of  good  things 
in  these  volumes,  especially  the  first, 
translated,  transplanted,  and  ori- 
ginal. Here  is  a specimen  or  two  : — 

Women  are  but  philosophers  of  the 
monicut. 

(The  author  is  rather  proud  of 
this,  for  he  repeats  it  twice.) 

Mrs.  Addiscombe  has  but  one  idea, 
divided  in  these  hard  times,  out  of  eco- 
nomy, into  two — her  dog  and  her  hus- 
band. 

En  pensant  qu’il  faut  qu’oii  oublie,  on 
s’en  souvieiit. 

The  gossip  of  the  world  Is  an  Amazon- 
ian police  ; it  costs  Government  nothing. 
The  expense  is  defrayed  by  persona  who 
may  be  known  by  certain  marks,  who 
undertake  it  for  the  good  of  the  public, 
and  who  carry  it  on  for  their  own  pri- 
vate pleasure  ; and  what  is  dune  wil- 
lingly is  generally  done  well. 

iVshdown  (Cecil’s  country-house)  was 
a romance  in  stone  and  mortar. 

Life  had  always  appeared  to  Lord 
Delamere  as  a speculation,  the  account 
of  which  be  held  in  hand. 

If  space  and  time  permitted,  we 
could  multiply  instances  like  these, 
of  careful  reading  and  keen  observa- 
tion as  it  is,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  book  itself.  Hut  be- 
fore p.assing  to  another  subject,  we 
must  return  for  a mninent  to  nur 
rofessional  ta.sk  of  fault-finding.  We 
ave  to  scold  the  author  for  occa- 
sional carelessness  a.s  to  grammar. 


Take,  for  example,  the  following 
sentences : — 

It  was  discovered  that  the  estates  had 
been  entailed,  which  neither  her  nor  her 
family  had  ever  surmised  the  possibility 
of. 

Again 

Ur.  Arnold’s  opinions  are  as  mnch 
followed  as  are  consistent  with  the  dif- 
ference of  the  situation  and  prospects  in 
life  of  the  scholars. 

AVe  take  leave  of  our  unknown 
author  with  hearty  good  will,  and 
hope  that  he  will  soon  give  us  an- 
other novel,  written  carefully,  and 
in  genuine  mother  English,  with  a 
little  less  about  the  chairs,  and  car- 
pets, and  picture-s  and  a little  more 
about  the  people  that  sit,  and  stand, 
and  look  tnercon. 

AVe  now  turn  to  a novel  of  a very 
different  stamp — .tulin  Howard.* 

.lust  now  wc  were  complaining  of 
a dearth  of  adventure;  here  the  crop 
is  perhaps  over-plentiful.  Xot  to 
mention  the  hero'.s  mental  sufferings, 
his  grief,  love,  jealousy,  and  despair, 
he  is  twice  or  thrice  knocked  on  the 
head,  occasionally  run  through  the 
body,  and  perfectly  riddled  with 
pistol-bullets.  Strange  to  say,  he 
does  die  at  last.  AV’e  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  he  survivctl  the  first 
volume ; and  thankful  we  are,  for 
otherw  ise  we  should  have  been  minus 
a few  hours’  very  pleasant  reading. 
Throughout  this  liook  there  is  no 
attempt  at  the  didactic,  not  the  least 
bit  of  psychology — a noxious  species 
of  weed,  a degenerate  seedling  from 
AA’clmar — which  has  sprung  up  of 
late  years,  and  threatens  to  over- 
spread the  golden  gardens  of  ro- 
mance. Xo  one  can  protest  more 
strongly  against  all  modern  innova- 
tion than  does  Mrs.  Martin  Bell,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  sample  before 
u.s.  It  belongs  to  the  old  school, 
and,  with  a few  more  secret  passages 
and  tr.ap-doors,  might  have  been 
composed  bj'  Ann  Katcliff  herself. 
AA’ith  one  exception  the  men  arc  all 
brave,  generous,  and  handsome ; the 
women  tender,  true,  and  beautiful. 
Mrs.  Bell  has  such  a predilection  for 
personal  charms,  that  she  lias  made 
the  villain  himself  handsome  like 
the  rest, — a Lucifer,  not  a Beelze- 
bub; you  don’t  meet  with  a plain 
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face  throughout,  whether  in  Ireland 
or  Austria,  which  dues  not  quite 
tally  with  our  own  experieucc  when 
on  our  travels.  The  fair  authoress, 
in  selecting  her  characters,  hasclearly 
applied  the  golden  rule  of  the  Ethi- 
opian bard, — ‘ You  an’t  good-look- 
ing. so  you  can’t  come  in.’  The 
amount  of  ‘ chiselled  features’  is 
something  a.stounding.  We  could 
fancy  ourselves  in  a statue-gallery, 
but  for  the  superhuman  tumult  and 
bustle. 

The  villain  to  whom  we  have 
alluded,  is  an  average  specimen  of 
that  numerous  class  peculiar  to  fiction 
and  the  stage — self-conscious,  avowed 
villains,  without  one  redeeming  point, 
one  softening  trait.  We  have  seen, 
or  heard  of,  a melodrama,  in  which 
the  chief  mar-plot  thus  naturally 
reveals  himself  to  the  audience  in  a 
soliloquy  : — 

I am  a villain  of  tlie  blackest  dye. 

What  a pity  that  iniquity  does 
not  stalk  in  this  patent  shape  about 
the  common  earth  as  well  ns  the 
boards.  The  whole  criminal  code 
might  be  superseded  by  one  compre- 
hensive and  simple  act  for  the  sup- 
pression of  villains.  The  culprits 
might  be  at  once  detected  by  ‘ some- 
thing sinister  about  the  mouth,’  and 
instead  of  the  present  ponderous  ap- 
paratus of  judges  and  juries,  a single 
physiognomist  might  administer  sum- 
mary and  poetical  justice  for  all  the 
world.  Of  Julia  Howard,  the  part 
relating  to  Mackenzie — the  kind  and 
caustic,  generous  and  cautious,  Scot- 
tish soldier  of  fortune — is  almost  the 
only  part  which  commends  itself  by 
its  humanity  and  naturalness,  the 
only  part  which  might  not  have  been 
written  before  Warerley.  The  rest 
is  conventional.  We  make  a tacit 
bargain  with  the  author  to  receive 
her  creations  for  flesh  and  blood, 
just  as  in  the  drama  we  agree  to 
content  ourselves  with  pasteboard 
forests  and  canvass  skies.  We  take 
the  author  for  our  mesmerist,  and, 
with  the  beat  wishes  for  her  success, 
submit  to  her  passes,  and  make  our- 
selves up  comfortably  for  a day- 
dream. So  it  is  in  all  cases.  The 
greatest  mesmerist  is  he  who  not 
only  induces  the  dream,  but  in  the 
greatest  degree  lulls  the  conscious- 
ness that  you  are  dreaming.  The 
most  potent  spells  are  those  masterly 
touches  of  character  and  life  which 


carry  with  them  instantaneous  con- 
viction, because  they  are  the  perfect 
utterance  of  your  own  half-formed 
observations ; which  by  a thousand 
subtle  associations  lead  you  to  invest 
the  creatures  of  fiction  with  the 
shape  and  attributes  of  your  kins- 
folk and  acquaintance ; which  almost 
cheat  your  innermost  sense  by  ar- 
raying the  ideal  world  in  the  colours 
and  atmosphere  of  the  real.  But 
these  are  spells  known  only  to  the 
mightiest  masters — a Scott,  or  a 
Dickens ; Mrs.  Bell — we  may  say 
without  offence — is  but  an  artist  ‘ of 
the  outer  court.’  Her  spells  are  of 
the  second  order.  She  arrests  our 
attention  by  the  deeds  and  sufferings 
of  her  persona,  not  by  their  thoughts 
and  feelings.  She  snows  us  adven- 
tures, not  characters.  Not  one  of 
her  heroes  or  heroines  recalls  a sin- 
gle look,  phrase,  or  expression,  of 
any  person  we  ever  had  the  honour 
to  meet  out  of  post  octavo.  Indeed, 
what  with  their  high  birth,  lofty 
bearing,  chiselled  features,  and  poet- 
ical phraseology,  we  should  feel  de- 
cidedly out  of  our  element  in  their 
society,  and  so,  we  think,  would  any 
mortal  now  living,  except  Mr.  N.  r. 
Willis,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in 
such  circles.  Nevertheless  we  are 
content  to  take  Mrs.  Bell’s  word  for 
it  that  there  were  such  people  in  the 
year  1740,  in  the  highlands  of  Con- 
naught— the  time  and  place  of  the 
opening  chapter. 

Allaster  O’Connor  is  the  landless 
heir  of  a long  line.  * In  his  veins 
flow  the  mingling  currents  of  Nor- 
man chivalry  and  Celtic  royalty.’ 
Edward,  his  brother,  the  villain 
mentioned  above,  has  apostatized  for 
the  sake  of  the  fortune  which  should 
have  come  to  Allaster.  Colonel 
Herbert,  an  Englishman,  has  bought 
the  O’Connor  estates,  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  has  brought 
with  him  his  niece,  a great  heiress — 
Julia  Howard  herself — who  is  thus 
resented  to  u^  a flower  among 
owers,  in  the  conservatory  adjoin- 
ing the  drawing-room  at  Castle  Her- 
bert ; — 

A lamp  suspended  from  the  roof  shed 
its  soft  light  over  the  graceful  and  luxu- 
riant thickets  of  exotic  shrubs,  ahose 
glittering  leaves  and  glowing  flowers  ap- 
peared yet  more  fresh  and  fair  in  that 
gentle  illumination.  From  the  light  pil- 
lars supporting  the  roof  vines  flung  their 
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rich  festoons  of  fruit  and  foliage,  and  a 
tiny  fountain  tliresr  up  its  sheaf  of  liquid 
crystal  from  a shell-formed  marble  basin. 
The  houri  of  this  paradise  sat  beside  the 
fount,  tying  up  a bouquet.  .She  nus  a 
girl  of  rare  and  exquisite  loveliness. 
Rather  below  the  middle  height  of  female 
stature,  her  tigure,  though  rounded  to 
perfect  symmetry,  seemed  almost  aerial 
in  its  fairy  lightness,  and  her  features, 
like  Allaster’s,  were  moulded  in  the 
purest  lines  of  Grecian  beauty ; but  there 
was  nothing  of  the  cold  marble  beauty 
of  sculpture  in  her  living  loveliness.  All 
was  rich,  and  ripe,  and  glowing  with  the 
warm  flush  of  youth,  and  health,  and 
joy.  She  was  so  very  fair  that  the  blue 
veins  were  pencilled  on  her  brow  and  on 
her  eyelids  ; and  on  her  rounded  cheek 
the  colour  varied  every  moment,  from  the 
erimson  bloom  of  the  musky  carnation,  to 
the  most  delicate  hue  tinging  the  half- 
opened  petals  of  the  white  moss-rose. 
Her  large  soft  eyes  of  that  violet  blue 
which  ajipears  black,  veiled  their  ]>ure, 
yet  almost  voluptuous,  light,  beneath  long 
curling  lashes,  which,  when  she  looked 
down,  fell  like  a fringe  over  her  cheek, 
and  when  she  looked  up,  almost  touched 
the  pencilled  Une  of  her  eyebrows.  Her 
jet-black  hair,  luxuriant  as  that  of  an 
Oriental  beauty,  contrasted  well  with  the 
transparent  delicacy  of  her  complexion  ; 
diawn  bark  from  her  face,  of  which  it  left 
unveiled  the  sweet  oval  contour,  it  formed 
a low  crown  of  glossy  plaiLs,  entwined 
with  strings  of  pearls,  round  her  head, 
while  the  profuse  ends  of  the  long  tresses 
fell  back  again  in  curls  on  her  neck.  Her 
dress  was  suited  to  her  style  of  beauty 
with  the  unconscious  coquetry  of  an  ex- 
quisite taste  ; it  was  a plain  robe  of  black 
velvet,  fltting  tight  to  the  faultless  form  it 
displayed,  and  showing  the  snowy  and 
dimpled  arms  and  shoulders  in  their  own 
unadorned  loveliness. 

In  all  this  we  only  object  to  the 
‘ robe  of  black  velvet,’  which  we 
should  conceive  (though  we  scarcely 
dare  to  differ  from  a lady  on  such  a 
point)  more  adapted  for  a full-blown 
dowager  than  a budding  damsel.  The 
youn^  lady,  though  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  Allastcr,  has  been 
betrothed  in  childhood  to  her  guar- 
dian's wild  son,  Charley  Hcriicrt,  and 
thinks  herself  bound  in  honour  to 
fulfil  the  engagement.  Allaster,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  goes  off  to  the 
wars,  and  joins  the  Austrian  service, 
having  an  uncle,  Count  O'Donnel, 
there  already.  The  Count’s  daugh- 
ter, Alma,  is  dying  of  love  for  him. 


Allaster,  supposing  .Julia  to  he  mar- 
ried also,  yields  to  liis  uncle’s  request 
and  marries  Alma  to  save  her  life  — 
too  late.  By  and  bye  he  hears  that 
Charley  Herbert,  having  espoused  an 
opera-girl,  Julia  is  free  once  more. 
He  hastens  home,  arrives  safe  and 
sound,  they  are  married,  and  ought, 
by  all  the  laws  of  love,  to  live  happy 
ever  after ; and  so  they  would,  but 
for  a most  superfluous  atrocity  on  the 
part  of  the  villain  Edward  O’Connor, 
who  abducts  poor  .Julia  the  day  after 
the  wedding.  Allaster  follows,  and 
is  shot  by  his  brother.  Julia  dies  of 
a broken  heart,  and  there's  an  end. 

In  our  opinion  a novel  should  never 
‘ end  badly,’  except  from  some  stern 
necessity  interwoven  with  the  very 
texture  of  the  talc,  as  in  The  Bride 
of  Lammermuir  or  St.  Honan's  Well. 
But  here  there  is  no  such  imperious 
fate,  and  the  last  chapter  is  a piece  of 
gratuitous  and  wilful  murder  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Bell.  We  earnestly  im- 
plore her  to  bring  them  all  to  life 
again  in  the  second  edition.  The 
episode  of  Von  Turkheim  and  Clara 
is  tragical  enough  in  all  conscience, 
and  would  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  most  blood-thirsty  school-girl 
that  ever  wasted  the  midnight  talfow 
over  half-lKiund  volumes  surrepti- 
tiously obtained  from  the  circulating- 
library  over  the  way. 

We  opened  Clnren/lon*  with  the 
full  expectation  of  being  introduced 
to  the  Wrrj’  Monarch  and  his  grave 
chancellor  (for  we  are  sure  to  have 
some  historical  romances  following 
like  cock-bo.ats  in  the  wake  of  the 
Macaulay),  but  it  proves  to  be  a tale 
of  this  nineteenth  century.  At  least 
so  the  author  tells  us ; we  should 
never  have  guessed  it  from  the  cos- 
tume or  manners  of  the  personages 
who  figure  therein. 

Our  readers  will  have  seen  that 
we  do  not  set  up  any  very  high 
standard  whereby  to  measure  the 
merit  of  works  of  fiction : we  sit  down 
to  a novel  with  the  most  laudable 
desire  to  be  amused,  prepared  to  make 
allowance  for  a fair  human  propor- 
tion of  errors  and  short- comings; 
but  there  is  a limit  beyond  which 
patience  refuses  to  sit  smiling  any 
more,  and  this  limit  has  been  out- 
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stepped  by  C/artfnrfi?n.  In  the  trite  re- 
flections with  which  the  book  abounds, 
we  And  evidences  enough  of  good 
and  kindly  feeling  on  tnc  author's 
part,  and  this  makes  us  the  more 
reluctant  to  condemn  his  work  in 
the  terms  which  truth  and  justice 
require.  Mr.  Dodswurth,  we  dare 
say,  is  a very  good  and  amiable  man, 
but,  as  a novelist,  he  is  one  of  the 
worst  criminals  ever  brought  to  the 
bar  of  criticism  for  murdering  a story. 

The  faults  w*hich  arc  slightly 
traceable  in  Julia  Howard,  aregluring 
and  palpable  in  Clarendon.  All  is 
exaggerated  and  unreal.  The  villains 
— and  there  is  a legion  of  them — are 
devils,  not  men ; the  heroines  are 
angels  not  women.  The  plot  is  j)er- 
fectly  unintelligible ; the  motives  al- 
leged do  not  at  all  explain  the  ac- 
tions described ; the  chronolog}'  and 

Sraphy  of  the  story  present  a 
;d  web  of  confusion ; the  words 
and  deeds  of  the  persons  presented 
are  for  ever  belying  the  characters 
they  are  meant  to  support ; and  all 
through  the  book  there  is  an  utter 
disregard  of  propriety,  probability, 
and  consistency.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  produce  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  these  graver  charges.  Wq 
would  endeavour  to  give  an  abstract 
of  the  story,  only,  as  we  do  not  at 
all  understand  it  oui*selves,  we  de- 
spair of  conveying  an  idea  of  it  even 
to  the  most  intelligent  of  publics. 
AVc,  therefore,  take  the  first  example 
that  presents  itself  (vol.  i.  p.  7),  and 
leave  our  reiulers  to  judge  whether 
there  be  not  gross  exaggeration  in 
the  descriptions  and  a violation  of  all 
dramatic  truthfulness  in  the  scene 
that  follows.  We  are  obliged  to 
curtail  somewhat ; rather  a kindness 
to  our  author,  who  numbers  prolixity 
among  his  many  sins : — 

At  the  fo(it  of  the  bed  on  which  lay 
stretched  the  once  gay  and  courtly  God- 
frey Clarendon  stf>od  his  elder  son,  a 
Doble-looking  lad  of  eighteen,  who  was 
flanked  on  one  side  by  a figure  so  stu- 
gulurly  ami  outragcoitdy  original  [/rue 
enouffh']  that  we  feel  it  necessary  to  give 
a more  than  ordinarily  particular  account 
of  its  appearance,  to  plaa*  the  character 
before  our  render’s  eye.  A man’s  grey 
beaver  hat,  surmounted  by  a large  pur|dc 
feather,  overlapped  in  its  turn  a face, 
the  strong  masculine  features  of  which, 
•carred  and  wrinkled  and  Imdly  treated  as 
they  had  been  by  the  finger  of  Time, 
seemed  to  denote  that  it  belonged  to  the 


masculine  gender ; this,  however,  the 
remainder  of  the  dress,  which  consisted  of 
a scarlet  bodice  and  a violet  petticoat, 
the  extreme  scantiness  of  which  by  no 
means  obscured  a pair  of  very  venerable 
yet  still  very  well-turned  ankles,  belied 
[fl  tenience  truly  Ciceronian  in  conetrue^ 
/ion]  ; a black  military  (!)  belt  set  with 
large  brilliants  that  flashed  out  from  the 
surrounding  darkness  whenever  the  light 
came  in  contact  with  them  ; white  silk 
stockings  with  gold  clocks,  and  very  low- 
made  shoes  adorned  with  rosettes,  and 
brilliants  similar  to  those  in  the  belt ; a 
large  gold  watch  attached  to  the  aide  by 
nn  equally  massive  chain,  and  a very 
white  thin  India  muslin  handkerchief 
folded  very  low  down  over  a flat  bosom, 
so  as  to  display  all  the  beauties  of  a 
scraggy  neck  and  throat,  diversified  and 
intersected  by  a bundle  of  muscles  and 
sinews,  completes  [co»«p/e/e  .**]  the  cos- 
tume of  tJiis  singular  j>erM>nage ; in 
stature  it  [ichat ! the  coMiumef'\  equal- 
led that  of  a tall  man,  the  appenmnee  of 
which  [^Hearen  help  these  poor  relatires 
vainly  searching  for  antecedents .']  the 
masculine  character  of  its  features  further 
tended  to  keep  up ; the  nose  strong  (!) 
and  hooked,  the  jaws  large  and  prominent, 
and  the  eyes  of  a keen  grey.  There  was 
with  all  this,  when  the  features  were  at 
rest,  an  air  of  humour  and  caustic  shrewd- 
ness that  would  in  many  people’s  mimLs 
have  increased  the  awe  Lady  ^usan  Cla- 
rendon's appearance  created.  [He  miy 
remark  that  Lady  Susan  does  not  utter 
one  word  in  support  of  her  character  for 
humour  and  shretedness  in  all  the  book.‘\ 
....  They  [her  hands]  were  the  only 
things  about  her  that  time  had  not  mar- 
red, and  now  glittering  with  jewels  of 
great  value  they  still  served  to  reiuiTid  the 
beholder  of  the  time  when  the  charms  of 
their  possessor  challenged  even  the  ho- 
mage of  the  elegant  Chesterfield,  the 
courtly  Ethercgc,  the  cpigrumnmtic  Sel- 
den,  and  the  stately  Dorset.  [Mercy  on 
US  J a icom^Tfi  hale  and  hearty  in  the 
year  1831.]  ....  Her  ladyship  was 
almost  the  only  relation  Mr.  Clarendon 
possessed,  and  tbut  only  in  a coll.vtcral 
degree.  Mr.  Clarendon's  uncle,  when  in 
life  [ire  gather  from  p.  vol.  ii.  that 
it  was  Mr.  C.'s  brotiikr]  being  the 
possessor  of  this  old-fashioned  (Mldity, 
and  on  this  ai'oount  chiefly  and  partly 
iM'causc  she  had  for  a fortnight  of  every 
May  carried  olf  his  only  daughter  to  her 
dull,  lumbering  [ire  have  heard  of  a 
LUMBKRiNO  COACH,  hut  Merer  q/  a 

lumbering  house  before^]  melancholy 
house  in  Grosvenor  Vlnec,  bad  she  been 
summoned  to  the  family  conclave  at  this 
juncture. 

Another  relation,  Jasper  Vernon, 
stands  by  the  bedside ; — 
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With  square,  gaant  shoulders,  a lean, 
cadaverous,  n-rinkled  face,  adorned  witli 
a red,  hungry -looking  snub-nose,  bleared 
eyes,  a puckered-up  chin,  splay  bands,  a 
scratch  wig,  and  a voice,  to  the  harsh  dis- 
sonant tones  of  which  the  scarcely  more 
mellifluous  one  of  Lady  Susan  was  me- 
lody itself.  [//(Uc  could  that  be,  \f  it  teas 
SCARCELY  more  mellijluout ,’] 

Mr.  Clarendon,  spying  his  younger 
•on,  stretches  out  his  arms,  and  Her- 
bert is  about  to  throw  himself  on  his 
father’s  breast,  when 

‘Clarendon,  you’re  surely  not  going 
to  kill  the  poor  child?’  yelled  Lady  Susan, 
seizing  the  innocent  occasion  of  her  fear 
by  the  skirts  of  his  little  tunic,  and  de- 
positing him  by  main  force  in  a chair, 
‘ My  dear  child,  remember  you’ve  the 
death-struggle  on  ye  !’ 

‘ Mr.  Clarendonforgcts  his  weak  state,’ 
echoed  his  other  Job’s  comforter,  pouring 
out  a glass  of  some  horrid  mixture  re- 
dolent of  a thousand  ills.  ‘ Pray  drink 
some  of  the  emulsion,  Dr.  Quackle- 
ton ’ 

‘ Dr.  Quackleton  be  d — d ! ’ growled 
the  patient,  in  a hoarse  voice.  ‘ llci  bert, 
my  child,  come  to  your  father  — — -’ 

‘ For  shame,  Godfrey  Clarendon  ! ’ 
groaned  Lady  Susan,  keeping,  neverthe- 
less, a tight  hold  of  the  striplir-g  with 
her  iron  grasp  ; * you  tliat’s  just  passing 
into  another  world  with  the  devil’s  curse 
on  your  lip.  God  forgive  you  your  many 
and  heavy  sins!’ 

‘Mr.  Clarendon  had  better  be  seeing 
the  priest  of  the  parish  than  be  after 
wearying  bi.s  mind  with  carnal  things,’ 
wheezed  Jasi>er  Vemon,  with  his  cold, 
husky  voice.  ‘ Don’t  you  think  so.  Lady 
Susan  ?’ 

‘ Humph  ! bow  should  I know,  you 
lantern-jawed  noddy .”  growled  her  lady- 
ship ; ‘ he’d  better  be  after  settling  his 
affairs,  in  my  opinion.’ 

The  extract  we  have  given  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  whole  ; the  cha- 
racters arc  always  calling  each  other 
names,  and  sometimes  the  author 
calls  them  names,  too ; fur  instance, 
‘The  obsequious,  vulgar,  and  cun- 
ning Mr.  Maegraw,  whose  impudent 
ugline.vs  and  uncouth  dialed,’  &c.  &c. ; 
and  a little  further  on  we  have  ‘ the 
fat  arm  of  the  squat,  ugly,  fiery- 
headed  Saunders  Maegraw.’ 

Hut  our  author  has  not  trusted 
entirely  to  his  own  marvellous  powers 
of  invention;  he  has  taken,  in  the 
most  cunning  way,  sundry  broad 
hints  from  the  works  of  one  Charles 
Dickens.  A wind  blowing  through 
two  or  three  pages  sounds  marvel- 
lously like  the  wind  which  blew 


Mr.  Pecksniff  into  public  notice ; the 
murderer’s  flight  (vol.  i.  pp.  96-100) 
strongly  recalls  a passage  in  Oliver 
Twist, — the  haunts  to  which  he 
escapes  are  Bill  Sykes’s  haunt.s  down 
to  tne  muddy  ditch  ; ‘ Mrs.  Tipper- 
ley  ’ and  ‘John  Sibhet’  arc  the 
blooming  landlady  and  Mark  'Tapley 
over  again. 

I’ime  would  fail  us  were  we  to 
pick  out  all  the  instances  of  careless- 
ness, and  ignorance,  and  confusion, 
which  arc  to  be  found  in  these  vol- 
umes. We  will  take  one  or  two  at 
haphazard. 

The  d.ay  that  Colonel  Clarendon 
dies  it  is  ‘early  spring;’  the  day 
after  the  funeral  is  the  9th  of  October. 

Herbert  Clarendon  will  be  of  age 
in  1840;  the  tale  opens  in  1861,  and 
a few  months  after — he  is  seven  years 
old ! He  has  also  been  at  Eton  some 
time,  and  is  dressed  in  ‘ a little  tunic.’ 

Lady  Susan  is  rechristened,  in 
p.  60.  vol.  i.,  ‘ Lady  Dinah.’ 

Jasper  Vernon’s  place  is  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  within  an  easy  day’s 
walk  of  Dover ! 

Lady  Susan  passes  through  Dover 
on  her  way  from  Scotland  to  Somer- 
setshire! 

The  poachers  in  the  forests  near 
Dover  bag  great  quantities  of  black 
game  1 

The  tale  opens,  as  we  have  said,  in 
the  year  1831,  at  which  date  Fouchd 
is  still  Minister  of  Police,  and  liachel 
has  been  for  some  time  the  queen  of 
the  Parisian  stage.  The  Kevoiution 
(we  do  not  exactly  know  which) 
occurs  some  months  after  ! 

In  p.  34,  vol.  i.  is  a long  descrip- 
tion of  a rcstlc.ss.  and  cnlerprizing 
traveller,  who  meets  with  all  manner 
of  wild  adventures  and  hairbreadth 
escapes.  ‘ A perfect  Macliiavel,  by 
your  account,’  cried  1-ady  Su.san, 
with  a stern  smile;  ‘and  pray  what 
is  the  name  of  j’our  Protean  hero  ?” 
[We  should  like  to  know  what  pre- 
cise notion  Mr.  Dodsworth  entertains 
of  Jlachiavelli  and  Proteus  respect- 
ively.] 

We  arc  especially  amused  with 
our  author’s  ideas  respecting  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  ari.sto- 
cracy,  for  w Inch  class,  and  everything 
connected  with  it,  especially  the  foot- 
men, be  entertains  the  most  profound 
respect.  We  leani,  from  several  in- 
stances in  this  book,  that  whenever  a 
lady  of  title  observes  a carriage 
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coming  up  the  avenue,  she  rushes 
down  to  the  front-door  (we  beg  par- 
don— ‘ the  grand  entrance  ’)  to  see 
who  it  can  be.  The  ‘aristocracy’ 
never  go  out— they  ‘emerge;’  they 
do  not  drink,  hut  ‘imbibe;’  instead 
of  sitting  comfortably  on  sofas,  they 
‘recline  luxuriously  on  fauteuils;’ 
and  are  altogether  very  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  ourreaders, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the 
following  delicious  description  of  a 
dinner  given  by  Mr.  Dalton,  a rich 
Unglishman  ‘ of  the  highest  ton,'  re- 
sident at  Paris : — 

‘ Whatever  can  have  become  of  Cecil  ? ’ 
said  Dalton,  for  the  tenth  time,  when,  the 
dinner  having  been  removed,  the  dessert 
was  at  length  placed  upon  the  table. 

* Did  you  see  the  party  [!J,  Gibbons, 
whom  he  went  out  with?’  turning  to 
the  groom  of  the  chambers  a,s  he  spoke. 

‘ 1 did  not,  sir,’  said  Gibbons.  ‘ John- 
son describes  liint  as  being  a young  man, 
pretty  much  of  Mr.  Cecil's  own  age,  and 
very  dirty,  ns  if  he  had  just  come  off  a 
long  journey.’ 

‘ It  is  really  very  mysterious,’  mat- 
tered Dalton,  glancing  over  to  his  wife, 
who  evidently  shared  his  alarm,  although 
she  retained  her  usual  quiet  self-pos- 
session. ‘ If  I did  not  know  that  Cecil 
can  have  no  enemies  in  Paris,  and  is 
strong  and  resolute  as  well,  I could  feel 
seriously  alarmed  about  him.’ 

• Mr.  Clarendon  is  an  excellent  fencer,’ 
said  the  Marquis  de  Boissy,  a witty 
eccentric,  who  was  enormously  rich,  and 
who  subsei|ucntly  married  the  notorious 
Countess  Guiccoli.  [«c.]  He  nearly 
killed  Dubois  yesterday  at  the  circle.’ 

‘ I did  not  know  Mr.  Clarendon  fenced,’ 
was  Dalton’s  abstracted  answer.  * Ca- 
milla, my  love,  you  have  not  touched 
your  harp  to-day.’ 

‘ I am  quite  tritte  to-day,  papa,’  said 
the  lively  touhrette  [Does  he  mean  4ni- 
ne//e;’],  with  a sigh.  ‘ I am  sure  we 
shall  hear  of  some  great  calamity  very 
shortly,  I am  so  very  miserable.’ 

‘ Do  your  regrets  ols'ays  precede  your 
misfortunes.  Miss  Dalton  ? ’ said  De 
Boissy,  with  a Frenchman’s  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  ‘ If  so,  you  must  at  times 
feel  rather  bewildered  between  the  cause 
and  the  effect.’ 

‘ But  do  you  not  often  feel  the  same 
sensation,  monsieur?’  demanded  Camilla, 
taming  her  large  lustrous  eyes  upon  the 
face  of  the  old  voluptuaire.  [Why  not 
‘voluptuary?’]  I can  as.sure  you  I 


always  anticipate  an  evil  beforehand.’ 
[Anticipations  generally  are  beforehand.] 

• I never  discuss  metaphysics  after 
dinner,’  said  the  old  marquis,  gal- 
lantly [?]  ; ‘ but  whom,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  gods,  have  we  here?’  he  added, 
as  Cecil,  pale,  breathless,  and  agitated, 
rushed  into  the  room.  ‘ Mr.  Cecil  Cla- 
rendon must  surely  have  seen  the  ghost 
of  his  grandmother.  And  who  is  that 
very  handsome  young  man  he  brings 
along  with  him  ? Viable he  has  never 
intrc^uced  him.’ 

And  now,  intelligent  public,  acting 
as  jury,  arc  the  charges  proven? 
We  anticipate  your  answer,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  our  judicial  functions 
we  address  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

‘ William  Dodsworth,  you  have 
been  convicted  by  an  intelligent  jury 
of  your  countrymen,  on  several 
counts,  of  some  of  the  most  heinous 
offences  contained  in  the  statute-book 
of  literature.  The  court,  however,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  your  previous- 
ly unblemished  character,  instead 
of  sentencing  your  book  to  the  flames, 
condemns  it  to  perpetual  obscurity, 
and  directs  that  it  be  taken  hence  to 
the  place  from  whence  it  came — vide- 
licet, the  top  shelf  in  Messrs.  Simpkin 
and  Marshall's  premises — there  to 
lie  for  ever : and  may  the  Lord  deli- 
ver us  from  the  like  thereof!  ’ 

We  have  reserved  Leonard  Lind- 
say* to  the  last,  because  we  like  it 
the  best  of  the  books  we  have  been 
reading  and  reviewing.  The  story 
is  told  with  a freshness  and  vigour 
which  do  not  permit  the  attention  to 
flag  for  a moment.  The  buccaneer 
seizes  us  by  the  arm,  hurries  us  along 
with  him  from  shore  to  shore,  from 
peril  to  peril,  and  finally  lands  us 
safe  at  home  once  more, — somewhat 
out  of  breath,  but,  on  the  whole, 
highly  delighted  with  our  experiences 
of  life  on  the  high  seas.  It  reminds 
us  of  our  first  trip  with  Kobinson 
Crusoe.  The  subject  is  well  chosen, 
and  as  good  as  new ; for  we  do  not 
remember  any  fiction  having  to  do 
with  these  reu-handed  robbers  worth 
a rush.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a dim 
recollection  of  having  read,  in  early 
childhood,  a book  called  Tales  of  the 
Buccaneers,  or  some  such  name,  full 


* Leonard  Lindsay  t or,  the  Story  of  a Buccaneer.  By  Angus  B.  Reach. 
2 volt.  David  Bogue. 
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of  blood  and  wounds,  and  a few  cuts 
besides,  more  horrible,  if  passible, 
than  the  text,  where  the  said  buc- 
caneers were  portrayed  as  fiends  in- 
carnate, tliirsiing  for  blood,  hunger- 
ing for  gold,  unvisitea  by  one  gleam 
of  pity  or  one  shade  of  remorse. 
Mr.  Kcacb  takes  another  and,  of 
course,  a truer  view  of  the  race,  lie 
maintains  that  they  were  a sort  of 
free-trade  league,  whose  ol)ject  was 
to  break  the  monopoly  which  Spain 
arrogated  to  herself  of  the  trade  with 
the  New  World.  The  Kuropean 
peoples  applauded,  and  the  European 
princes  connived  at,  this  wild  mode 
of  redressing  a manifest  wrong.  It 
somewhat  concerns  our  national  ho- 
nour that  the  reputation  of  these 
‘free-traders’  should  be  defended, 
as  our  countrymen  always  took  the 
lion’s  share  in  the  danger  and  the 
spoil.  It  is  almost  impos.sible  to  take 
up  any  book  written  in  Spain  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  without  finding  in- 
dications of  the  hatred  and  terror 
which  Ids  pirutas  Ingleses  (the  Eng- 
lish pirates)  had  inspireil.  .\s,  Mr. 
Keach  says  in  his  preface, — 

The  Spaniards,  of  course,  looked  ujion 
them  as  murderers  and  rohtiera.  Tliey 
generally  railed  and  considered  them- 
selves privateers’ -men,  and  frequently 
carried  letters  of  marijiie  issued  by  any 
Enrojiean  nation  with  which  Spain  was 
at  war.  lint  the  great  warrant  and  great 
guarantee  of  the  buccaneers  was  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  Eurojrc,  which,  not  per- 
liaps  in  an  ojien  and  avowed,  but  cer- 
tainly in  a mode  which  was  just  ns  intel- 
ligible, applauded  eveiy  achievement  per- 
formed, and  stimulated  the  adventurers 
to  new  feats. 

I have  already  admitted,  that  in  this 
species  of  marine  guerilla  warfare,  under- 
t^en  by  private  individuals  at  their  own 
cost  and  for  their  own  profit,  circum- 


stances were  likely  to  arise  branding  the 
system  with  the  imputation  of  piracy. 
There  is  no  doubt,  also,  but  that  the 
buccaneers  were  frequently  anything  but 
reputable  characters.  Their  hazardous 
way  of  life  was  often  taken  to  by  broken 
and  desperate  men ; and  during  the  latter 
)iart  of  their  existence,  the  plantations  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  sent  a constant 
stream  of  English  desperadoes  into  the 
West  Indies,  .\dmitting  all  this,  and 
all  its  probable  consequences,  the  point 
remains  unimpeached  that  buccaneering 
was  not  necessarily  piracy,  and  that  many 
men,  as  honest  and  well  meaning  ns  they 
were  daring  and  reckless,  sailed  with 
Shaiqie,  Morgan,  and  Co.\on. 

Mr.  Reach  says  that  bis  design  in 
writing  bis  book  was  twofold  : he 
wLshed  to  amuse,  and,  in  doing  so, 
quietly  and  unpretendingly  to  con- 
vev  infonuatiou. 

Kow  wc  said,  a few  pages  back, 
tli.at  we  protested  against  works  of 
fiction  who.se  object  was  to  convey 
liislorical  information.  Jlr.  Ileaen 
does  not  come  under  our  protest, 
whicli  was  meant  to  apply  only  to 
those  stories  which  bad  a regular 
plot.  In  this  book  there  is  no  web 
of  intrigue  whose  threads  are  all  to 
be  gathered  uj>  at  lust  into  one  true 
love-knot,  or  all  severed  at  one  stroke 
by  the  sword  of  destiny ; there  is 
merely  a string  of  adventures — what 
Aristotle  might  have  called 
ufiuitst,  and  in  such  a case  actual 
fact  and  artistic  truth  arc  for  once 
compatible.  From  sncli  a book  it  is 
exceeding  difficult  to  detach  a passage 
for  quotation.  'I'o  make  any  isolated 
fragment  interesting,  or  even  intel- 
ligible, wc  must  give  a long  previous 
explanation,  and  we  should,  pro- 
bably, but  spoil  the  story  in  the 
telling.  We  prefer,  therefore,  the 
following  sample  of  our  author’s 
poetical  powers : — 


Take  comfort,  pretty  Margery,  and  swab  away  your  tears. 

Your  sweetheart,  Tom,  lias  sailed  among  the  gallant  buccaneer's  ; 

So  dry  your  eyes,  my  Marg.  ry,  your  Tom  is  true  and  bold. 

And  he’ll  e.me  again  to  sec  you,  lass,  with  glory  and  with  gold  ; 

For  his  comrades  arc  the  stoutest  and  the  bravc.st  in  the  land. 

And  there’s  ne’er  a Don  came  oat  of  Spain  will  meet  them  hand-to-hand, 
f o-ho  ! for  pike  and  sabre-cut,  and  balls  about  your  cars  : 

’TU  little  he  must  care  for  these  would  join  the  buccaneers  ! 

The  man  who  lies  at  home  at  case  a craven  heart  has  he. 

While  there’s  wild  boars  on  the  bilks  to  hunt,  and  Spaniards  on  the  sea  ; 
So  look  alive,  my  stately  Don,  for,  spite  your  thundering  guns. 

Your  shining  gold  we’ll  make  our  own  and  eke  your  pretty  nuns. 

We’ll  spend  the  first  and  love  tlie  la.st,  and  when  wc  tire  ashore, 

’Tis  but  another  cruize,  iny  hoys,  and  back  we  come  with  more. 

So-ho  for  pike  and  sabre-cut,  &c. 

Toi..  xui.  xo.  ccxLvm. 
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What  though  to  peace  in  Europe  the  Dons  and  we  incline. 

The  treat;  seldom  has  much  force  to  the  south’ard  of  the  line  ; 
Here’s  wassailing  and  lighting,  the  merriest  of  lives. 

With  staunch  and  jovial  comrades,  with  sweethearts  and  with  wives : 
We  sweep  the  green  savannahs,  we  storm  the  Spanish  walls, 

And  we're  kings  upon  the  water,  by  the  grace  of — eannon  balls. 
Then  ho  ! for  pike  and  sabre-cut,  and  balls  about  your  ears  : 

’T  is  little  he  must  care  for  these  would  head  the  buccaneers  ! 


As  Leonard  Lindsaj  is  supposed 
to  tell  his  own  story,  and  that  story 
commencing  so  long  ago  os  the  year 
1672,  perhaps  a dash  of  archaic 
quaintnesa  might  have  added  to  the 
truth-Uheruss  of  the  narrative.  This, 
however,  is  hypcrcriticism.  Wc 


heartily  commend  the  book  as  it  is ; 
it  will  bo  read  with  eager  interest  by 
many  a bright-eyed  child,  and  will 

r lease  even  those  who  have  reached, 
ke  ourselves,  an  age  not  pleased  so 
easily. 


A GOSSIP  ABOUT  THE  LAKES. 


After  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a 
ten-hours’  railway  journey  from 
town,  there  is  something  strange  and 
outlandish  in  the  sensation  expe- 
rienced as  the  coach-wheels  leave  the 
firm  ground  of  llcst  Bank  and  sud- 
denly coinnnence  their  dumb  run 
upon  the  Lancaster  Sands. 

The  traveller  sees  before  him  a 
miniature  desert,  in  which  he  boldly 
plunges  without  a tr.ick  to  guide 
him ; for  the  pathway  which  for 
ages  man  has  day  by  day  graven 
upon  its  surface  each  succeeding  tide 
has  effaced,  as  though  Jealous  of  the 
encroachment : in  place  of  labourers 
work  in  the  helds,  he  secs  the 
‘cocklers’  busy  among  the  briny 
pool.s,  and  the  seagull  on  his  white- 
curved  wings  sweeps  under  the  very 
noses  of  the  leaders. 

‘ Well,’  said  I to  the  coachman, 
‘this  is  as  strange  a road  as  ever  1 
travelled.’ 

‘ A werry  good  road  when  one 
knows  it,’  said  he,  at  the  same  time 
taking  a wide  sweep  in  his  course. 
‘Ix)ok'e  there,’  pointing  to  the  spot 
he  had  avoided,  ‘ that’s  the  tail  of  a 
quicksand : a hit  furder,  and  my' 
whip  wouldn’t  stand  up  in  it,  more 
than  a spoon  in  a mustard  pot.’ 

To  niy  unpractised  eye  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  dangerous  vicinage ; 
the  w hole  space  as  far  as  Kent's  Bank, 
some  seven  or  eight  miles’  distance, 
seemed  ridged  with  infinite  small 
wavelets  of  sand — the  rude  writing 
of  the  receded  tide. 

On  wc  rattled  with  the  steadiness 
of  the  rail,  nothing  daunted  by  the 


formidable  appearance  of  the  Kent 
river,  which  nows  through  the  sands- 

A ford ! What  a picturesque 
thing  it  is ! Market-carts  piled  with 
country’  produce,  horsemen  and 
buxom  wenches, — all  waiting  for  the 
rough  old  jack-booted  guide  to  lead 
them  across.  All,  did  1 say  ? Not 
all.  One  country  girl,  with  a noble 
simplicity',  gathered  up  a huge  hand- 
ful of  petticoat,  and  triumphantly 
waded  over.  That  T veiled  not  my 
yes  instinctively  is  thy  fault,  O 
Etty  ! who  hast  made  us  citizens  of 
the  great  Babylon  stand  fire  at  the 
nude.  As  for  our  Jehu  he  dis- 
dained the  guide’s  help,  and  dashed 
his  team  through  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  Neptune. 

There  was  a strange  mixture  of 
the  stable  and  sen  in  the  man  that 
made  him  quite  a study.  Ilis  broad 
brim,  scem^  striving  Ix'hiud  todcvc- 
lope  itself  into  a ‘sou’-  wester;’  he  was 
wrapped  in  a compromise  between  a 
pilot  and  a driving-coat ; he  talked 
as  knowingly  of  a craft  as  of  a ‘ drag,’ 
and  boasted  that  he  handled  the  ropes 
as  often  as  the  ribands.  Morecomb 
Bay  was  his  cxcrci.sing  ground,  and 
he  could  explain  every  ruffle  on  the 
sand  as  though  he  h.ad  been  born 
and  bred  there — a flat-fish. 

‘ There,  now,’  said  he,  after  we 
hsd  r.attled  over  the  Cartmcl  jx;nin- 
sula  and  were  nearing  the  Furness 
shore,  ‘that’s  a sight  you  don’t  see 
every  day  !’  pointing  with  his  whip 
to  a long  furrow  in  the  sand  as  he 
spoke.  ‘ What  do  you  figure  that 
out  to  be?’ 
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I gave  it  up. 

' De  Me,’  said  he,  leaning  back, 
‘where  our  vrheel-marks  have  just 
cut  across  it  ? Well,  that  was  where 
the  Bardsea  steamer  dragged  her  keel 
last  tide,  and  now  we  comes  and 
makes  our  mark  right  atlieit-like. 
Taint  every  daj'  as  a five-liiindred 
ton  ship  cuts  across  the  high-road 
that  way.’ 

As  this  strange  compound  beside 
me  rattled  on  alter  this  fashion,  1 
felt  certain  niLsgivings  as  to  his  genus. 
From  his  waste  upwards  he  was  of 
the  Jarvey  class,  undoubtedly  ; but 
what  was  there  beneath  the  leathern 
apron  ? A merman's  flabby  tail  had 

C;  suggested  itself,  when  a huge 
t-heel  descended  upon  my  toe, 
dissipating  all  doubt,  a.s  the  wheelers 
were  suddenly  drawn  up  upon  their 
haunches  at  the  Suu  llotel,  Ulver- 
stone. 

‘But  what  have  you  dragged  us 
over  the  Lancaster  Sands  fort’  says 
the  reader ; ‘ and  whither  are  you 
leading  us?’ 

Because,  good  friend,  I am  for  a 
day  or  two  in  the  Lake  country,  and 
have  a theory  about  the  l^ost  way  to 
it.  IjCt  those  who  lo\e  the  rail  go 
on  to  Bowness,  and  enter  Winder- 
mere  by  its  drawing-room  window  ; 
i prefer  its  natural  porch,  the  spark- 
ling Leven, — the  gladdest,  brightest 
river  in  all  the  world.  Besides,  there 
is  an  aesthetic  reason  for  taking  the 
route  by  the  sands,  which  should  not 
be  overlooked.  A gourmand  in 
scenery  adopts  a system  of  contrasts 
in  his  landscapes,  just  as  the  wine- 
taster  does  with  his  palate : a rough 
cheese  prepares  the  way  fur  a delicate 
appreciation  of  the  fruity  port ; a 
morning’s  journey  on  a landscape  as 
flat  as  your  hand  gives  the  eye  a 
relish  for  a mountain  scenery  and  a 
sparkling  lake. 

Wc  will  not  linger  on  the  way 
between  Ulverstone  and  Newby 
Bridge, — not  even  to  dwell  upon  its 
rich  scenery,  nor  to  delight  in  the 
bright  river  which,  ere  it  is  lost  in 
the  sandy  gorge  of  the  sea,  is  seen 
through  its  verdant  fringe  of  trees, 
leaping  beside  the  road  up  which  the 
traveller  slowly  toils. 

If  there  is  a model -inn  in  the 
world  for  the  tired  and  dusty  pedes- 
trian it  is  the  Swan  at  Newby  Bridge. 
Thirsty  and  footsore  he  crosses  the  old 
grey  arch,  and  mine  host,  napkin  in 


hand,  smiles  upon  him  from  the  ca- 
paciousdoorway of  the  hostel.  Throw- 
ing aside  bis  knapsack,  he  strolls  dowu 
a few  yards  to  the  grassy  margin  of 
the  river  whilst  dinner  is  preparing. 
Around,  on  every  side,  a graceful  ver- 
dure walls  in  a scene  of  perfect  peace. 
Swiftly  and  with  the  sjuirklc  of  in- 
nuinerahle  brilliants  the  stream  flows 
over  its  shallow  bed,  scarce  deep 
enough  to  float  the  light  skiff,  in 
whose  shadow  the  great  trout  with 
ceaseless  fin  poises  himself  against 
the  crystal  flood.  As  yon  watch 
him  with  the  eye  of  an  angler  dinner 
is  announced,  and  you  pa.ss  at  once 
to  the  contemplation  of  his  fellow  in 
a napkin,  with  the  appreciation  of  a 
gastronome. 

A trout  and  a cutlet  in  the  quiet 
domestic  little  coffee-room,  with  the 
window  draped  with  emerald  leaves, 
gives  no  bad  foretaste  of  the  way 
things  are  done  in  the  Lake  country, 
— at  least,  in  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  not  made  the  head-quarters  of  the 
upstart  rich,  who  are  fa.st  vul- 
garizing all  before  them ; white- 
‘ chokered  ’ waiters  and  all  their 
concomitants  taking  the  place  of  the 
wholesome  simplicity  that  reigned  of 
yore. 

My  regret  at  leaving  this  perfect 
little  inn  was  not  lessened  by  the 
glimpse  I caught  of  a bright-haired 
young  beauty  alighting  from  her 
mountain  pony  at  the  moment  of 
departure,  and  what  spell  there  is  in 
the  very  neighbourhood  of  gentle 
womanhood  we  leave  to  our  reader’s 
own  heart ; but  to  go  I was  obliged. 
The  last  bell  of  the  steamer  was 
ringing ; the  white  smoke  was  giving 
its  final  blow;  and  the  little  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  a hundred  yards  up  the 
stream,  was  ready  to  take  her  path- 
way up  the  enchanted  lake. 

Light  as  she  is,  there  is  searctly 
water  enough  to  float  her — scarcely 
breadth  enough  to  clear  the  water- 
lilies  that  pave  the  crystal  floor  on 
either  side.  Not  a glimfise  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Lakes  is  to  be  seen — 
nut  a mountain  rears  its  blue  summit 
in  the  distance.  We  pick  our  way 
down  a mere  brooklet  running  be- 
tween hill-sides,  the  graceful  little 
steamer  turning  and  twisting  like  an 
eel.  The  tourist  is  all  anticipation, 
— a tnrn,  and  we  sweep  into  the  lake. 

Nay,  good  tourist,  get  rid  of  that 
depreciating  look ; say  not  that  your 
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ideal  is  destroyed,  and  that  Winder- 
mere  is  ‘ a sell,'  as  some  fast  young 
gentlemen  declare  on  their  first  in- 
troduction. When  you  have  lived 
upon  it  fifty  years,  as  Christopher 
North  says,  you  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it.  Wait  until 
the  swift  paddles  have  run  you  up 
the  narrow  reach  of  the  lake, — until 
you  thread  your  way  between  the 
mimic  isles. — until  Bowness  is  passed, 
and  then  ask  yourself  if  a more  lovely 
comer  of  the  world  is  to  be  found 
than  the  nook  where  stands  the  bold 
brotherhood  of  mountains  upon  its 
northern  shore.  How  gently  the 
sweeping  bills  fold  across  each  other, 
like  the  kerchief  on  a maternal 
breast ; and  how  the  soft  lake  repeats 
the  image  in  her  own  liquid  bosom!; 

I hope  I am  not  writing  in  the  spirit 
of  a guide-book,  hut  the  last  few 
lines  smack  of  it  most  forcibly,  I 
must  confess.  There  is  nothing  I 
detest  more  than  dosing  a re^er 
with  effete  descriptions  of  scenery, 
and  of  such  scenery  as  this  above  all 
things;  for  how  vain  are  words  to 
attempt  a realization  to  the  mind  of 
the  blue  atmosphere  of  the  mountain 
gorge,  the  tender  gradations  of  its 
light,  or  of  the  weird-like  forms  of 
the  cloud  shadows,  as  with  strange 
contortions  they  chase  each  other  up 
the  craggy  steeps ! 

There,  now,  yawn  no  more,  good 
reader;  I promise,  though  inthe  verj’ 
midst  of  mountains,  never  to  say 
as  many  words  about  them  again 
throughout  the  paper. 

Whilst  Belle  Isle  and  its  stately 
mansion  still  hides  from  us  the 
northern  sky  line,  jagged  with  tower- 
ing peaks,  1 land  upon  a green  pro- 
montory, such  as  Undine  might  have 
'ported  upon  with  the  old  fishennan, 
leaving  the  steamer  to  pursue  her 
way  through  the  wooded  isles  on  her 
upward  p.assage. 

A charming  little  nest  is  thel’crry 
Inn,  and  no  jollier  landlord  is  there 
than  Arnold  — no  kinder,  more  mo- 
therly creature,  than  my  landlady. 
The  inn  looks  directly  upon  the  glassy 
lake  through  a fringe  of  noble  trees, 
just  as  a beauty  peers  at  herself  in 
the  mirror  through  her  luxuriant 
tresses.  The  pleasure -skiffs  grind 
and  fret  their  cutwaters  against  the 
pebbles,  within  biscuit  toss  of  the 
breakfast  - parlour  windows,  and 
these  who  arc  romantically  inclined 


can  drip  silver  from  their  oars  in  the 
moonlit  lake  ere  the  warm  glow  of 
the  coffee-room  has  departed  from 
their  cheek.  This  is  os  it  should  be, 
but  it  is  quite  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  which  is  to  plant  the 
inns  at  a mile's  distance  from  the 
water.  Such  is  the  case  at  Amhle- 
side,  at  Patterdale,  and  Keswick — 
a most  unnatural  divorce,  and  worthy 
of  all  condemnation.  The  delight  is 
to  take  the  water  like  a duck,  at  any 
moment  and  in  .any  dress,  and  not  to 
pay  it  a formal  visit  as  you  would  a 
frigid  acquaintance. 

The  moon  was  slowly  rising  over 
Orrest  Head,  and  her  reflexion,  like  a 
silver  shallop,  was  noiselessly  ferry- 
ing from  shore  to  shore  of  the  un- 
ruffled mere,  as  I rose  from  the  sub- 
stantial viands  of  my  worthy  host. 
To  ship  a pair  of  sculls  and  pull  out 
into  the  lake  was  an  instinctive  act. 
It  was  .as  natural  to  be  attracted  by 
the  soft  swells  of  music  which  came 
over  from  Bowness  — Bowness,  the 
pleasure-village  of  the  Lake  country, 
where  ynchtamcn  flourish  and  fair 
maids  flirt,  where  in  the  summer 
evenings  lights  quiver  so  long  in  the 
dark  water,  winking  ever  and  anon 
as  the  gauze-clad  angels  swim  by  in 
the  dreamy  waltz.  ‘ On  such  a night 
ns  this'  I found  myself  amid  a crowd 
of  promcnaders,  which  the  band  had 
congregated  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Royal  Hotel.  Every  window  was 
open  and  full  of  life.  Silks  rustled 
upon  the  balconies,  and  young  bright 
faces  came  in  and  out  of  the  deep 
shadows  made  by  the  clustering  cle- 
matis. The  scene  realized  one's  pre- 
conceived idea  of  the  gaiety  reigning 
upon  the  river  lake.  1 still  bear  in 
my  memory  the  form  of  one  gentle 
fair  leaning  alone  from  one  of  the 
upper  casements,  her  graceful  out- 
line distinctly  traced  against  the 
brilliant  light  of  the  room.  Her 
hair  had  fallen  loosely  about  her 
shoulders  (1  am  not  romancing  an 
inch),  and  she  was  gazing  fixedly 
upon  the  lake — thinking,  perchance, 
of  some  far-distant  Romeo. 

The  moon  was  hidden  hy  a dark 
bank  of  cloud  as  I sought  for  my 
boat  amid  those  grouped  at  the 
landing-place.  Some  one  in  my 
absence  had  drawn  its  nose  upon  the 
pier.  I thought  this  strange  at  the 
moment,  but  pushed  off  into  the 
dark.  The  graceful  silhouette  of  the 
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unknown  Juliet  was  still  visible  from 
the  window  of  the  hotel  as  I pulled 
right  out  into  the  lake,  now  black 
and  still  as  death.  Far  away  on  the 
opposite  shore,  the  lights  of  the 
Ferry  Inn  glistened  like  glow-worms 
set  upon  the  water's  edge.  1 might 
have  been  midway  in  the  passage, 
and  my  thoughts  were  far  away, 
wondenng  whether  a fair  lady  down 
in  the  West  looked  out  vacantly  into 
the  night  with  my  image  in  her  soul, 
when  nly  eve  caught  a small  white 
object  moving  to  and  fro  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  I put  my  hand 
down,  and  found  the  bottom  full  of 
water ! 

‘ What  a disgusting  pig  that 
Arnold  must  be  to  mve  me  a boat 
that  makes  water  like  this,'  I re- 
marked, nut  at  all  alarmed : and 
was  only  quickening  my  stroke, 
when  I heani  a slight  gushing  sound 
at  the  head  of  the  skiff.  1 darted 
fonvard,  and  placed  my  hand  on  the 
side  — it  was  leaking  in  streams 
through  a gaping  seam  ! 

Go^  Gm  ! the  lake  at  that  spot 
was  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  deep. 
I was  in  a sinking  boat,  and  could 
not  swim ! 

For  a moment  I sat  paralyzed — 
then  I started  up  and  shouted,  but 
all  was  still  except  the  jug-jug  of  a 
nightingale  singing  from  the  distant 
> shore,  and  the  sound  of  the  spouting 
water  that  seemed  to  me  at  that 
moment  louder  than  the  loudest 
cataract.  I sat  down  in  desperation, 
and  pulled  for  very  life — the  water, 
inch  by  inch,  coming  up  to  my 
knees. 

Suddenly  a rustling  sound  made 
my  heart  leap  with  horror  — on 
every  hand  tall  and  shadowy  forms 
bent  over  the  boat  side,  I thought 
the  spirits  of  the  lake  were  about  to 
clutch  and  bear  me  down  into  the 
gloomy  depths  below.  In  the  midst 
of  my  terror  the  moon  burst  forth, 
and  to  my  great  relief  my  ghostly 
assailants  transformed  themselves 
into  harmless  flagrecds. 

I was  ashore  on  Belle  Isle,  a 
deeply  thankful  man.  Had  it  been 
nninhabited  I might  have  played 
Bobinson  Crusoe  for  the  night ; but 
assistance  came,  and  then  the  cause 
of  my  disaster  was  apparent  at  once. 
I had  taken  the  wrong  boat — one 
that  bad  met  with  damage,  and  had 
been  drawn  up  on  the  landing-place 


for  safety.  Such  was  my  first  ad- 
venture up>on  Windermere. 

The  glorious  fire  in  the  Ferry 
kitchen  was  not  the  least  pleasant 
place  after  my  cold  foot  - bath. 
Iteader,  if  you  be  of  the  silver-fork 
school,  you  will  wonder  pcrhapis  at 
my  low  habits.  Nevertheless,  there 
arc  occasions  on  which  a capacious 
kitchen  is  not  to  be  sneered  at.  I 
had  looked  in  at  tlie  coffee-room, 
and  the  very  sight  of  the  place 
chilled  me  to  the  bone.  luach  table, 
inhabited  by  its  own  separate  group, 
seemed  us  much  isolated  from 
the  others  as  the  isles  of  the  lake. 
Here  a clergyman  sat  with  his  two 
daughters,  surrounded  by  a moral 
checaiix  lie  /rise,  that  would  fain 
repjel  the  os.sault  of  the  slightest 
glance — there  two  Oxford  men  from 
difl'erent  tables  threw  out  their  invi- 
sible antenna.',  and  minutely  exa- 
mined and  watched  each  other  from 
the  very  depths  of  their  all-absorbing 
newspaprers.  The  only  real  group 
was  the  one  most  shunned  by  the 
others — a party  of  ‘ cheap  trippers,’ 
as  the  innkeepers  contemptuously 
dc'signate  those  who  ‘ do ' the  lakes 
by  excursion  trains. 

What  a contrast  to  all  this  gen- 
teel frost-work  and  silly  constraint 
was  the  Homeric  breadth  and  ge- 
nerous simplicity  of  the  bright  and 
cheerful  kitchen.  liehold  on  one 
side  of  the  ample  room,  a large 
oaken  dresser  extending  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  black  with  age  and  bright 
with  labour,  carved  and  twisted 
enough  to  excite  the  envy  of  W.ar- 
dour  Street.  Mugs  and  tankards  of 
bright  pxiwter  stand  out  against  the 
dai^  background  clearly  as  in  a 
Dutch  picture,  and  flash  and  grow 
dull  again  as  the  wood-fire  leapt  and 
glowed  on  the  merry  hearth.  Huge 
hams  depended  from  the  rafters, 
flanked  bv  crisp  and  sad -coloured 
herbs,  and  ropes  of  onions  shining 
jollily  like  gigantic  strings  of  beads. 
Three  or  four  lassies  in  snow-white 
jackets  and  linsey-woolsey  p>etticoats, 
wooden  - soled  shoes  and  worsted 
stockings,  clumpred  about  their  dif- 
ferent vocations,  reminding  you  of 
Landseer's  preasant  girl  in  his  Bolton 
Abbey  ; a weather-beaten  guide,  al- 
ternately plaguing  the  girls  about 
their  sweethearts  and  drinking  with 
the  landlord ; a fisherman  from  the 
lake;  and  a yachtsman  from  Bow- 
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ness  a little  fresh  : such  were  the 
company  and  the  scene  in  the  Ferry 
Inn  kitchen  ns  I entered,  and  such 
might  be  found  in  twenty  other 
hostels  of  the  lake  district  not  yet 
utterly  spoilt  by  dainty  company. 
I confess  1 love  such  places,  and 
would  rather  smoke  my  pipe  in  one 
of  their  warm  ingles  than  bury  mv 
feet  in  the  richest  Persian  rug,  or  lofl 
upon  a sofa  of  the  liest  tabouret,  in  the 
correct  saloon  or  gilded  coffee-room. 

In  such  snuggeries  you  hear  all 
the  history  of  the  country  side  : the 
old  shepherd,  as  he  warms  with  the 
nutty  ale,  grows  loquacious,  and  tells 
of  his  lonely  watchings  among  the 
fells;  the  guide  drops  histone  pro- 
fessional, and  gives  the  pedestrian 
hints  worth  knowing.  The  manner 
in  which  the  mistress  chats  and 
works  among  her  maids  smacks  of 
the  age  p.itriarchal — on  every  side 
the  traveller  sees  about  him  cha- 
racter rough  and  direct  from  the 
great  quarry  of  nature. 

A loud  laugh,  with  rapid  conta- 
gion, was  circling  round  the  com- 
pany as  I entered,  above  which  arose 
the  broad,  rich  cachinnations  of  the 
landlord.  ^line  host  is  a Dorsetshire 
man  ; and,  with  a pardonable  clan- 
ishness,  has  imp<irted  a little  colony 
from  his  county,  who  fill  all  the  more 
responsible  posts  of  the  hostelry.  In 
the  midst  of  the  hard  singing  accent 
of  the  North,  you  are  surprized  to 
find  Boots  answering  you  in  the  rich 
west-country  dialect,  or  to  hear  the 
ferryman  trolling  out  some  doggerel 
ballad  of  the  south  as  he  gives  way 
with  his  brawny  arms.  To  a travel- 
ler coming,  like  myself,  from  those 
parts,  the  old  familiar  sound  was  as 
startlingly  pleasant  as  for  the  Scotch- 
men to  hear  the  bagpipes  in  the 
streets  of  London,  or  for  the  Swiss 
to  sec  a pine  tree  or  a snowy  peak  at 
the  torrid  zone. 

The  cause  of  tlie  laughter  I speed- 
ily learned.  Mine  host,  in  his  own 
peculiar  waj',  was  beginning  a little 
episode  in  his  life  that  he  was  very 
fond  of  relating.  The  yachtsman 
had  been  asking  him  if  be  knew  any- 
thing of  Wordsworth.* 

‘ Knaw’d'n,*  said  he,  with  a merry 
twinkle  of  his  eye,  ‘ I should  think 


I did  a few;'  and  rising  from  hia 
seat,  he  reached  and  took  down  a 
tin  horn  from  beside  the  beam  that 
ran  along  the  ceiling.  ‘That,'  said 
he,  eyeing  the  instrument  with  a 
look  of  affection,  ‘ was  when  I blow'd 
the  ham.'  So  saying,  he  gave  it  a 
blast  that  smack^  of  the  coaching 
days  of  old. 

What  blowing  the  horn  had  to  do 
with  his  knowirfge  of  the  poet,  was 
a puzzle  to  those  of  his  company 
who  had  never  heard  his  story  be- 
fore, which  included  myself  and  the 
yachtsman. 

‘Blow'd  the  ham!'  said  the  lat- 
ter, in  a half-tipsy  tone,  ‘what  do 
you  mean  by  that  ?' 

‘ Whv,  you  see  this  wuz  the  way 
I corned  to  knaw  Wadswuth'  (the 
Lakers  thus  pronounce  the  Laureate's 
name,  ‘ so  as  I shan't  forget'n  agen 
in  a hurry.  When  I wuz  guard 
of  the  Whitehaven  mail'  (here  he 
refreshed  himself  with  a blast), 
‘ five  years  agonc  and  more,  as  we 
wuz  a slappin'  along,  and  just 
coming  to  a sharpish  turn  — you 
knows  the  earner  nigh  the  bridge, 
two  miles  this  side  Keswick  — what 
should  we  see'  (here  he  put  the 
horn  to  his  mouth  again  for  an- 
other flourish;  but  his  wife,  with 
screwed-up  eyes,  snatched  it  out) 
— ‘what  should  we  see  but  sum- 
thin'  uncommon  tall  and  grand,  tool- 
ing along  a little  pony  shay,  as  cool 
.ns  murder. 

‘ I give  you  my  word  and  honour, 
gentlemen,'  said  he,  turning  round 
to  us  quite  impressively,  ‘ I never 
had  occasion  but  this  once  to  tuue  up 
this  blessed  barn  as  a warning,  and 
hang  me  if  I didn't  miss  it. 

‘ ‘ Oh,  Lord,  here's  a smash,'  said 
I ; and  afore  the  words  wuz  out 
of  my  mouth,  crash  went  the  shay 
all  to  smitherins  right  through  a 
dry  wall,  and  slap  went  the  driver 
over  into  a plantation— arms  out, 
and  great-coat  a-flying.  We  thought 
for  sure  'twas  all  over  with'ii ; but 
presently  he  picked  bisaelf  up  un- 
common tall  again ; and  says  be, — 

“ I'll  have  this  matter  thoroughly 
investigated.' 

‘ With  that  he  walked  off  towards 
the  public. 


• It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  here  to  state  that  this  paper  was  written  before 
the  lamented  death  of  the  laiureate ; an  event,  however,  which  it  only  too  truly 
foreshadowed. 
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‘ And  ‘ Bill,'  caid  coacbee  to  I,  very 
down  like,  fur  'twas  a bad  bit  of  bu* 
sinew,  ‘ who  de  think  that  is?’ 

‘ ‘ Well,  who  be't,  Jem  ?’  says  I. 

• ‘ Why,  who  but  the  powit,  Wads- 
wuth.’ 

‘ And  now,  gentlemen,'  said  he, 
turning  round,  ' when  you  next  goes 
to  Keswick,  just  by  the  bridge  about 
two  miles  out,  you'll  see  two  yards 
of  the  wall  down  to  this  day,  mad 
that  '$  where  we  spilt  the  jmwH  ! ’ 

A prolonged  blast  on  the  horn, 
and  a loud  laugh,  marked  the  land* 
lord's  sense  of  the  excellence  of  the 
joke. 

‘ Ay,  and  often  and  often,’  con- 
tinued he,  returning  the  horn  to  its 
place,  ‘ since  that,  when  I've  a-seen 
the  grand  fowks  draw  up  to  the 
Mount,  I've  a said,  sly-like  to  my- 
self,— ‘Ah,  gentlemen,  you  be  going 
to  see  the  jxjwit,  butyou  never had'n 
call  upon  you,  uncx|>ected  like,  on  a 
flying  visit  over  a wall.” 

A general  go.ssip  now  ensued  with 
respect  to  Wordsworth  and  Hartley 
Coleridge.  Poor  Hartley  was  evident- 
ly the  favourite  of  the  Lakers.  His 
genial  nature  and  simple  kind  heart- 
edness won  upon  them  wonderfully. 
The  women  doted  on  him.  He  was 
never,  they  said,  without  a ha'penny 
in  bis  pocket  for  the  children  ; and 
* Ay,  he  was  a good-hearted  little 
fellow,'  was  an  exclamation  all  joined 
in.  A.S  poor  Hood  said, — ‘The  rock 
he  split  upon  was  quarts.'  The 
rough  ‘statesmen,’  as  the  small  far- 
mers of  the  district  are  called, 
were  never  so  happy  as  when  they 
could  induce  the  poet  to  take  a 
lass  at  their  expense.  With  all 
is  familiarity’,  however,  he  ma- 
naged to  impress  them  with  a most 
exalted  idea  of  his  abilities ; and  I 
was  much  amused,  and  not  a little 
astonished,  to  hear  the  general  assent 
given  to  an  idea  thrown  out  by  one 
speaker,  that  ‘he  used  to  write  all 
Wadswuth's  best  pieces  for  him.’  (!) 

The  severe  nature  of  the  Laureate 
sorted  not  so  well  with  them  as  that 
of ‘Little  Hartley,'  who  would  fuddle 
himself  with  the  men,  romp  w ith  the 
children,  and  write  love-letters  for 
the  lasses. 

As  I went  upstairs  to  bed,  I conid 
not  help  taking  a peep  in  at  the 
coffee-room — it  was  as  cold  and  si- 
lent as  ever,  the  clergyman  still  kept 
watch  and  ward  over  his  daughters, 


the  Oxford  men  had  not  done  silently 
perusing  each  other.  ‘ To-night,  it 
all  events,’  said  I,  shutting  the  door, 
‘ Kitchen  has  had  the  best  of  it.’ 

I remember  now,  and  I might  as 
well  confess  it,  that  no  small  element 
of  the  general  satisfaction  I felt  at 
the  Ferry  Inn,  was  the  fact  that  the 
coffee-room  was  guiltless  of  any  of 
those  white -neckerchiefed  gentry, 
with  napkin  under  arm,  and  soil, 
cat-like  footsteps,  whose  every  action 
seems  immediately  posted  up  in  their 
own  minds  in  readiness  fur  the  bill. 

Jane,  our  neat-handed  Phillis, 
with  her  mild,  dove-like  eyes,  and 
bright  brown  hair,  did  her  spiriting 
dift’erently.  There  was  something  so 
modest  in  her  speech,  and  so  inno- 
cent in  her  bearing,  that  you  in- 
stinctively put  down  the  soft  peddle 
in  your  voice  when  addressing  her. 
As  for  myself,  I honestly  confesa 
that  I lov^  to  see  her  touch  at  my 
solitary  table,  as  she  cruized  between 
the  different  parties  in  the  breakfast 
room  ; and  many  a journey  after 
needless  muffins  her  beauty  coat 
her. 

'I'he  morning  I left  I had  the  cof- 
fee-room all  to  myself,  I remember; 
and,  rascal  that  I wa.s,  I determined 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

‘ .Jane,  I want  to  speak  to  you,* 
I called  to  her,  with  a tone  more  ten- 
der than  a man  usually  calls  for  toast 
or  chops  in. 

She  came,  and  stopped  about  a 
pace  from  me. 

‘What  is  it  you  want,  sir?’  she 
said.  ‘ Is  it  anything  about  the 
waiting  ?’ 

Such  a mild  serenity’,  such  a 
guileless  air,  attended  her,  that  I was 
routed  in  a moment,  and,  coward- 
likc,  took  refuge  in  a demand  for 
salt. 

Hut  here  I am,  talking  nonsense, 
and  dawdling  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  lake.  A boat,  and  hey  for 
Ambleside! 

A sweet  little  skiff  lay  with  her 
nose  leaning  over  the  greensward 
that  dipped  into  the  lake. 

I was  right,  after  all. 

As  I took  my'  place  and  shouted 
after  the  boatman,  who  should  come 
laliouring  down,  like  an  ant  with  a 
stalk  of  corn,  but  Jane,  volunteering 
with  the  s.:iill8. 

‘ Good  day,’  she  sweetly  said,  as  I 
pushed  off. 
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I like  always  thus  to  end  with  the 
smile  of  beauty. 

Windermere,  on  a sunny  day,  is  a 
scene  that  dwells  in  a man's  mind 
long  after  he  has  seen  it,  ns  one  of 
those  bright  visions  that  redeem  the 
common-places  and  hard  day-by-day 
realities  of  the  earth.  ‘ Adam  could 
scarce  have  possessed  a fairer  lake 
in  Eden,'  I voluntarih'  exclaimed, 
as  resting  on  my  oars  and  turning 
round  in  my  scat,  the  mountains  at 
the  head  of  the  lake  met  my  view. 
The  ‘ Old  Man'  out  to  the  north-west 
keeping  guard  over  Coniston  Water, 
that,  like  a gentle  sister,  lies  beside 
the  Queen  of  the  Lakes.  The  Pikes, 
rising  their  huge  camel-like  humps 
against  the  light,  and  more  direct- 
ly a-head  Mab  Scar,  Fairfield,  and 
Loughrigg  rose  like  solid  walls  of 
gay  and  gladsome  green,  against 
which  the  blue  smoke  of  Amblcside 
and  Kydal  gently  stole  up  the  sky. 
Two  days  ago,  I mused  to  myself,  I 
toiled  amid  the  gloom  and  soot  of 
London ; and  now  here  I am  rocking 
upon  a crystal  lake,  into  which  the 
green  promontories  run  like  brilliant 
tongues  of  emerald,  and  mimic  islands 
float  on  dreamy  echoes  of  themselves ; 
a boat  or  two,  with  softly-swelling 
music  and  flags,  trailing  languidly 
in  the  water,  and  Martin  might 
sketch  it  for  the  Enchanted  Lake, 
or  Thomson  claim  it  as  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  delicious  Land  of  Drowsi- 
head  : — 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut 
eye. 

And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
For  ever  dusking  round  a summer  sky  ; 
There  eke  the  soft  delights  that  witehiugly 
Instil  a wanton  sweetness  through  the 
breast. 

And  the  calm  Pleosures  always  hovered 
nigh; 

But  whate’er  smack'd  of  noyance  or  un- 
rest 

Was  far,  far  off,  expelled  from  this  de- 
licious nest. 

Thus  drawn  on  to  quotation,  I 
might  have  proceeded  to  the  full 
tether  of  my  memory,  but  that  my 
eye  was  attracted  by  a gentle  ripple 
on  the  lake,  as  though  propelled  by 
some  moving  body ; and  a slight 
blotting  movement  against  the  bright 
light  that  shone  between  the  tree- 
stems  fringing  a neighbouring  tongue 
of  land.  My  imagination  might  have 
been  pardoned  for  conjuring  up  some 
lady  sailing  in  a shallop  at  least. 


‘ Shove  her  off.  Bill ; that's  your 
sorts !'  uttered  in  a strong  Lancashire 
accent,  at  once  brought  poor  fancy  to 
the  ground,  and  plunged  me  chin- 
deep  into  the  work-day  world. 

A large  boat,  crowded  with  women 
instaring  Paisley  shawls,  and  men  who 
coutinuMly  banded  about  a four-gal- 
lon jar  and  smoked  German  pipes, 
pushed  out  into  the  lake  close  beside 
me.  By  way  of  salutation  they  made 
certain  kind  inquiries  after  my  mo- 
ther, which  not  being  answered,  they 
fell  to  splashing  me  with  their  huge 
oars ; and  then  hallooing  and  rocking 
the  Ivoat,  proceeded  across  to  the 
other  side  of  the  water. 

‘ Cheap  - trippers  — third-class  — 
Manchester.  Oh,  that  Wordsworth 
could  launch  at  you  something  harder 
than  sonnets,  or  that  railway-lines 
would  sink  before  high-sounding 
verse ! ' 

Thus,  in  the  bitterness  of  the  mo- 
ment, I poured  forth  my  wrath. 

And  yet,  on  second  consideration, 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  Words- 
worth, for  a great  i>oct,  showed 
some  littleness  of  spirit  in  turning 
such  a rabid  Lake  protectionist.  Uc 
should  have  seen  with  prophetic  eye 
bow  such  scenes  of  nature  would  tend 
in  time  to  elevate  the  coarsest  minds. 
As  for  those  like  myself,  however, 
who  can  only  afford  time  to  judge  of 
the  present,  the  process  of  refine- 
ment is  rather  unpleasant.  Elevate 
the  masses  as  much  as  you  like,  only 
don't  make  the  lakes  their  wash-pot. 

It  is  too  late,  however,  to  protest,  wc 
fear,  as  twopenny  Tivolis  and  tea- 
gardens  are  already  located  on  the 
banks  of  Windermere.  The  privacy 
of  the  lake,  in  short,  is  gone. 

Forgive  me,  good  reader,  if  I talk 
like  a ‘snob'  in  this  matter.  One 
cannot  always  repress  one's  senti- 
ments, however  selfish  they  might 
seem  to  a calmer  apprehension.  I 
will  pull  on,  however,  and  say  no 
more  about  it. 

From  Waterliead,  the  port  of 
Ambleside,  the  village  is  a good  mile 
of  pleasant  walking.  Bobert  the 
Ready,  the  inimitable  waiter  at  the 
Salutation,  welcomed  nic  kindly ; and 
having  satisfied  the  inner  man,  I 
stroll^  down  towards  Kydal.  'The 
little  road  leading  up  to  the  ‘ Mount* 
is  more  like  a carriage- stand  than 
anything  else.  A dozen  vehicles 
were  drawn  up  there,  at  least,  as  . 
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I passed  up,  their  occupants  having 
preceded  roe  to  get  a good  stare  at 
the  waterfall  and  the  poet,  if  possible, 
hoth  being  set  down  as  sights  to  be 
‘ done’  by  the  growing  multitudes 
that  annually  swarm  to  the  lakes. 

Wordsworth  was,  much  to  my 
satisfaction,  just  setting  forth  upon 
one  of  his  daily  rambles  as  I walked 
up  the  hill,  for  there  is  something 
repulsive  to  me  in  the  idea  of  in- 
truding upon  the  privacy  of  such  a 
man  for  the  mere  motives  of  curiosity. 
Yet  tbe  temptation  was  strong,  os  I 
had  in  my  pocket  an  introduction 
from  a personal  friend.  To  see  him, 
however,  was  enough,  so  I kept  my 
letter  in  my  pocket  and  observed  him 
as  he  pas^.  Dressed  in  a frock- 
coat,  and  with  a little  oil-skin  cap 
covering  his  noble  brow,  he  wore 
very  much  the  air  of  a military  mao 
enjoying  a calm  old  age.  llis  car- 
riage, so  upright  of  old,  was  broken, 
however,  by  a slight  stoop,  and  there 
was  that  in  his  face  which  denoted  a 
gradual  decay.  His  step,  however, 
seemed  as  firm  as  when  he  wan- 
dered unattended  among  the  fells,  a 
priest  of  Nature. 

If  time  begins  to  press  upon  the 
Laureate's  brow,  his  home  still  con- 
tinues the  same  delicious  nest  it  was 
of  old.  llis  charming  cottage  seems 
to  grow  deeper-cushioned  upon  its 
verdant  clumps  of  moss;  and  Iwtwcen 
the  hazel-boughs  that  fringe  its  na- 
tural terraces,  the  silver  waters  of 
three  lakes  flash  back  their  dazzling 
light.  Nature  for  once  has  lain  at 
the  feet  of  one  of  her  rarest  spi  rits,  and 
opened  her  great  book  continually 
before  him. 

Poor  Hartley  Coleridge's  humble 
little  cottage  lies  close  at  hand,  on  tbe 
road  which  skirts  Rydal  Water. 
After  the  cheerfulness  of  the  ‘ Mount,’ 
the  place  looks  lonely  and  desolate. 
Immediately  behind  it,  tbe  bare  wall- 
like side  of  Nab  Scar  rises  to  a 
tremendous  height ; and  the  Little 
Lake  in  front,  still  and  dark,  was 
rendered  yet  more  solitary  by  the 
presence  of  a single  heron,  who,  ba- 
lanced upon  one  leg  on  a rock  in  tbe 


centre,  seemed  sentinel  of  that  camp 
of  silence.  The  good,  kind-heartea 
creature  with  whom  he  lodged, 
showed  me  his  old  room  with  brim- 
ming eyes;  and  then  taking  me  up 
stairs  into  her  best  apartment,  {minted 
out  a place  in  the  wall  where 
the  [>ai>er  was  torn.  It  was  done,  she 
said,  by  his  coffin,  and  thus  it  should 
remain  until  her  dying  day.  It  was 
tbe  same  story  I had  heard  before. 
Everybody  loved  him. 

As  the  shadows  of  the  mountains 
were  beginning  to  lie  long  upon  the 
plain  and  the  blue  sky  to  deejmn,  1 
pressed  my  way  musingly  as  far  as 
Grasmere.  The  lake  looked  peace- 
ful and  calm,  and  the  cows  on  its 
green  island,  after  the  heat  of  the 
day,  were  standing  U{)  to  their  dew- 
la|)8  in  the  clear  water,  slowly  chew- 
ing the  cud,  whilst  great  rings  of 
crystal  spread  outward  from  their 
knees.  Every  shadow  slept  upon 
the  water. 

If  there  is  a place  in  the  world  in 
which  one  might  grow  in  love  with 
death,  it  is  the  little  church^'ard  of 
Grasmere.  The  latch  beneath  the 
ancient  lych-gate  clanked  sharply 
against  the  stillness  as  I entered  to 
wander  among  its  green  hillocks. 
In  one  corner,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  a yew-tree, 

A few  graves 

Lie  sheltered,  sleeping  in  eternal  cnlnj. 
U{)on  one  were  the  faded  remnants 
of  many  flowers,  and  some  that  the 
hand  of  affection  had  lately  placed 
there.  A headstone  told  me  it  was  the 
last  resting-place  of  Wordswortli's 
much-loved  daughter,  cut  off  in  tbe 
first  bloom  of  her  youth.  I looked 
in  vain  for  another  tomb  which  I 
sought  after;  but  a peasant  coming 
along  the  {tathway  at  length  {minted 
out  the  place  where  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge lies.  The  grass  grows  over  it 
very  rank  and  long,  and  you  can 
scarcely  tell  that  it  covers  a corpse. 

For  the  many  flowers  of  poesy  that 
he  gathered  for  the  world,  I placed 
one  in  return  U{mn  his  forgotten 
grave. 
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• WHAT  SHOULDST  THOU  FEAR?’ 

Sr  FRAMCES  BROWN. 


• lyHAT  shouldst  thou  fear,  with  twenty  thousand  lances? 

VV  Thus  Poland’s  warriors  to  their  monarch  said 
In  knightly  times,  for  which  the  searcher  glances 
Hack  on  the  story  of  the  martial  dead. 

Those  hoa.sted  spears  are  low  : the  entwn  they  guarded 
Is  blotted  from  the  lessening  list  of  things 
The  nations  yet  deem  regal.  So  rewarded 
By  time  is  all  the  strife  and  care  of  kings. 

But  ever  as  life's  crowns  are  plucked  or  broken 
From  the  poor  brows  they  fall  on  year  by  year, 

Thou  whom  the  stars  have  lent  no  friendly  token 

Their  changes  can  reclaim,  ‘ What  shouldst  thou  fear?’ 

High  on  ancestral  woods  and  lordly  n<ansion 
Arc  built  the  ho)x^  of  many.  Who  can  say 
That  all  find  rest  within  their  proud  e.xpansion  ? 

Castles  had  haunted  rooms  in  the  old  day. 

And  some  among  its  voj'agcrs,  life  greatly 
Deceives,  with  harks  well  trimm’d  as  eye  could  choose, 
And  gliding  o'er  calm  waters,  fair  and  stately. 

But  perilous,  with  strife  among  the  crews, 

■And  in  the  track  of  coming  storms,  that  spare  not 
Brave  flag,  or  swelling  sail ; yet  when  they  near 
The  port,  how  sad  to  leave ! But,  pilgrim,  care  not ; 

Thou  with  the  stalf  and  scrip,  ‘ What  shouldst  thou  fear  ?* 

Birds  sing  hy  homes  of  lowlier  roof,  and  pleasant 
The  circling  .scasous  look  through  snows  or  leaves 
Upon  their  dwellers,  finding  ]Kace  still  present 
With  them  as  with  the  swallows  in  their  eaves. 

But  ruin  falls  on  huts — the  household,  scatter'd 
On  stranger  hills,  may  bear  how  rank  weeds  climb 
The  roof,  or  discord  comes,  and  lone  hands  shatter'd. 

Are  dreary  relics  to  Irehold  ; when  time 
Ploughs  up  the  temple's  place,  and  graves  are  growing 
Green  by  the  streams  in  memory  kept  so  clear : 

But  thou  upon  whose  dark  years  turbid  flowing 

No  home,  or  hcarthlight  falls,  ‘ What  shouldst  thou  fear?' 

Friendship  hath  many  foes.  Life’s  loss  and  winning 
Make  war  upon  its  faith,  and  few  abide 
Tliat  long-drawn  battle  who  make  fair  beginning. 

Love  walks  with  Doubt  and  Danger,  side  by  side; 

Our  tics  are  marks  for  Fate,  and  they  who  make  them 
Must  dread  her  shafts.  The  weapons  of  the  soul 
Are  forged  in  solitude.  Time  cannot  break  them. 

But  they  grow  heavj’,  and  this  wisdom’s  goal 
Is  at  the  bare  rock's  barrenness,  whose  bosom 

May  send  forth  streams  far  distant  vales  to  cheer  ; 

But  there  the  frost  may  come  and  find  no  blossom. 

And  thou  whose  past  is  such,  ‘ What  shouldst  thou  fear?’ 
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THE  LATE  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 


The  sudden  fate  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
evoked  a world- wide  sorrow. 
Tributes  to  his  memory,  not  alone 
from  those  who  were  bound  to.  know 
him,  but  from  those  who  only  con- 
templated him  from  afar,  speak  the 
language,  not  of  formal  eulogy,  but 
of  wep-settled  admiration.  If  grief 
for  his  loss,  and  homage  to  his  talents 
and  services,  constitute  proofs  that 
his  character  was  appreciated,  it  may 
he  affirmed  that  hts  contemporaries 
acknowledged  in  him  a great  man. 
There  were  many  among  us  who  best 
knew  his  real  worth,  and  have  not 
been  slow  in  testifying  to  it ; they 
are  of  the  chief  arbiters  to  whom 
history  will  refer.  Yet  a stronger 
evidence,  however,  will  be  drawn 
from  the  brilliant  reflexion  of  bis 
fame  in  the  spontaneous  tribute  of 
foreign  nations,  and  still  more  from 
the  vague  instinct  of  hero-worship, 
and  the  more  intelligible  impulse  of 
gratitude,  manifested  by  the  nia.sses 
in  our  own  country,  judging,  as  they 
do,  from  results  alone,  and  unculti- 
vated as  they  arc  in  the  arts  of 
statesmanship,  or  the  tests  by  which 
political  greatness  is  determined. 

The  British  people  arc  never  slow 
to  do  justice  to  their  distinguished 
men.  In  life  they  canvass  their 
character,  and  often  act  upon  tem- 
porary suggestions  of  party  feeling 
or  general  prejudice,  but  in  death 
they  never  fail  to  do  honour  to  their 
talents  and  justice  to  their  motives. 
The  late  Sir  Roliert  Peel  stood  in  a 
position  so  peculiar  as  to  mark  with 
more  than  ordinary  signiflcancc  the 
alacrity  with  which  a consentaneous 
judgment  has  been  pronounced  in  his 
favour — a judgment  characterized  by 
calmness  and  the  superficial  evi- 
dences of  permanency.  The  more 
captivating  traits  of  the  orator,  the 
patriot,  the  statesman  of  the  brilliant 
rather  than  of  the  solid  order,  appeal 
to  the  imagination  with  the  more 
irresistible  force  when  death  has  re- 
moved all  detracting  or  qualifying 
influences.  A halo  surrounds  such 
men,  which  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for  one  of  permanent  glory.  To  the 
honour  of  the  English,  however,  it 
is  seldom  that  their  instincts  deceive 
them  in  their  estimates  of  the  dead. 
Yet  had  they  done  so  in  the  case  of 


the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  they  might 
almost  hare  been  forgiven.  His  was 
not  a career,  bis  were  not  the  quali- 
ties, to  appeal  to  the  imagination  or 
to  lead  captive  the  judgment.  He 
did  not  tall  into  his  grave  followed 
by  the  fealty  of  a jiarty,  bound 
almost  in  honour  to  attest  his  worth, 
if  not  to  magnify  it.  He  could  not 
point  to  a lung  cnur.°c  of  consistent 
championship,  in  the  political  adver- 
sity of  continued  opposition,  of  prin- 
ciples at  last  forced  on  the  legislature 
by  a disinterested  perseverance.  He 
could  not  refer  to  plans  of  reform 
and  enlightened  concession,  prepared 
and  urged  in  early  youth,  but  aban- 
doned in  later  life  in  obedience  to  a 
national  necessity.  He  could  not, 
like  the  younger  Pitt,  unite  to  the 
ratitude  of  a uliole  nation,  saved  by 
is  energy  and  will  from  foreign  in- 
vaders, the  unwilling  admission  of 
his  political  foes,  that  but  for  the 
overwhelming  necessity  of  a national 
peril  be  would  have  anticipated  re- 
ligious, political,  and  commercial  re- 
form, by  nearly  half  a century.  Still 
less  was  his  reputation  cmlKllished 
by  the  fascinations  of  brilliant  elo- 

?uence  or  romantic  statesmanship, 
le  had  never  stood  forth  before  the 
world  as  the  patriot  champion  of  the 
grievances  of  oppressed  nationalities, 
nor  had  be  prejudiced  the  judgment 
of  posterity  by  aspirations  after  an 
impracticable  freedom  and  perfecti- 
bility ; nor  bad  he,  even  for  an  hour, 
in  the  whole  course  of  bis  long 
career,  sacrificed  the  grave  duties  of 
the  statesman  to  the  temptations 
which  assail  the  orator.  If  ever  the 
judgment  of  a nation  — nay,  of  a world 
— was  determined  by  solid  realities 
rather  than  by  specious  shown,  by 
deeds  and  not  by  professions,  by  an 
instinctive  conviction  of  moral  worth, 
and  not  by  a forced  assent  to  self- 
avowed  pretensions,  it  is  the  univer- 
sal verdict  that  has  been  given  in 
favour  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Yet,  withal,  was  that  emiuent  man 
tinderstoud '{  The  dull  instinct  of 
hero-worship,  stirred  by  the  noto- 
riety of  a name,  the  great  facts  of  s 
lung  life,  and  its  sad  and  ignoble  end ; 
or  a better  understood  sentiment  of 
gratitude,  adopted  by  the  multitude 
at  the  suggestion  of  interested  parti- 
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sms  of  a particular  policy;  or  the 
higher  appreciation  of  higher  minds 
long  conversant  with  the  dead  states- 
man's public  and  private  probity,  bis 
singular  merits  as  an  administrative 
officer,  his  unparalleled  persuasive- 
ness as  a speaker,  and  his  intuitive 
aptitude  as  a party  tactician  ; or  the 
quasi-philosophical  attempts  of  jour- 
nalists and  publicists  to  assume  the 
dignified  mien  and  mission  of  history, 
while  recording  their  qualified  eulo- 
gies, fettered  by  the  remembrance  of 
former  virulence  or  adulation;  all 
these  may  have  contributed  indi- 
vidual portions  to  an  enlarged  esti- 
mate of  the  character  and  peculiar 
claims  of  the  deceased ; but  is  there 
on  record  any  one  comprehensive 
and  expansive  analysis?  Universal 
sorrow  would  attend  the  death,  espe- 
cially such  a death,  of  one  who  had 
occupied  u large  space  in  the  public 

3 re.  Simultaneous  meetings  of  all 
asses,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
to  record  respect,  might  be  only  a 
national  mode  of  expressing  a sense 
that  a void  exists  by  the  removal  of 
the  most  prominent  and  eminent  man 
of  his  age.  The  offer  of  a coronet 
from  the  Crown,  and  of  a public 
funeral  by  Parliament ; the  awarding 
of  a monument  in  the  temple  of  dead 
heroes;  the  contribution  of  the 
working-mens'  pence  to  a still  more 
honourable  record  elsewhere;  these 
arc  all  outward  signs  and  symptoms 
of  a nation's  sense  that  it  has  suffered 
a gpeat  loss.  But  abstract  regret  at 
an  appalling  calamity,  mere  vague 
worship  of  a name,  democratic  feeling 
unconsciously  taking  the  shape  of 
the  poor  man's  gratitude,  exagge- 
rated estimates  dictated  by  friendship 
and  increased  b^  the  nearness  of  the 
object,  or  professional  tributes  in- 
spired by  the  necessity  of  eulogy 
and  sharpened  in  the  haste  of  com- 

C'tion ; all  might  pour,  as  they 
e poured,  their  incense  on  the 
grave  of  the  dead,  and  yet  the  world 
at  laigc  might,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, possess  but  a vague  and 
imperfect  knowledge  of  all  the  claims 
he  had  on  their  respect  and  venera- 
tion, or  might  still  more  readily 
overlook  those  points  in  his  character 
which  went  to  overshadow  its  moral 
beauty. 

There  may  be,  probably  there  will 
be,  a reaction,  at  all  events  an  at- 
tempt at  one.  So  wide-spread  and 


so  unqualified  an  admiration  is  almost 
too  much  glory  for  any  one  man. 
Public  and  private  virtue  have  been 
alike  accorded  to  the  deceased  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree.  Such  an  accu- 
mulation of  eulogy  on  one  whose  lot 
it  was  to  be  reviled  and  lauded  with 
a striking  inconsistency  by  his  coun- 
trymen, will  be  suspecfctl  by  history, 
jealous  of  the  fame  of  her  elder  poli- 
tical heroes,  and  fearful  that  an  age 
which  is  not  emphatically  and  with- 
out dispute  ‘a  great  age,'  has  not 
in  him  product  ‘ a great  man.' 
The  truth  of  an  assumption  by  a 
publicist,  whose  slightest  word  enters 
into  the  elements  of  public  opinion, 
may  be  doubted  by  reason  of  its 
hasty  arrogance.  Posterity,  in  form- 
ing Its  judgment,  cannot  ignore  strik- 
ing and  singular  traits  in  the  publie 
life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  His  portrait 
cannot  be  painted  in  one  point  of 
view.  Ilis  character  cannot  be  dashed 
off  with  the  broad  lines  and  brilliant 
colours  of  eulogy,  or  the  luminous 
purity  of  his  motives  contrasted  with 
deep  Kcmbrandt  shadows  of  sus- 
picion or  condemnation.  He  was 
many-sided,  a political  philosopher, 
not  so  much  in  distillations  of  wis- 
dom, or  in  concrete  policy,  as  in  im- 
pressibility. Other  men  were  im- 
pressible by  prejudice,  passion,  in- 
terests ; he  could  only  be  moved  by 
tangible  realities,  by  facts.  To  study 
him,  you  must  study  the  time  in 
which  he  lived ; which  acted  upon 
him,  but  which  w.as  still  more  re- 
acted upon.  A superficial  judgment, 
for  or  against,  will  not  satisfy  pos- 
terity ; nor  will  a pretended  im- 
partiality— a mere  balancing.  It 
was  the  singular  fate  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  have  been  at  war, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
with  all  parties  and  principles  in 
alternation.  He  exhausted  alike  the 
hatred  of  bis  friends  and  the  eulogy 
of  his  foes.  He  convicted  all  his 
contemporaries  of  blindness,  insin- 
cerity, or  inconsistency.  Himself 
charged  with  inconsistency,  he  still 
more  signally  caused  the  inconsis- 
tency of  others.  There  was  not  a 
public  man,  or  a public  writer,  whom 
he  did  not  compel  to  think  and  say 
of  him  at  one  time  the  absolute  re- 
verse of  what  he  had  said  at  another. 
Tories,  Whigs,  Radicals,  Churchmen, 
and  Dissenters,  idolaters  of  Protec- 
tion, and  fanatics  of  Free  Trade,  all 
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■were  alike  wrong  in  their  conception 
of  this  niany-pbosed  character.  Kach 
was  in  turn  wrecked  by  trusting  to 
only  one  aspect  of  this  political  re- 
volving light.  In  his  earlier  life,  as 
a chief.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  mis- 
trusted by  those  whom  he  led  ; in  his 
later  career,  he  led  those  whom  be 
had  never  trusted.  The  early  hatred 
of  the  latter  was  indeed  compensated 
for  by  their  tardy  but  servile  admi- 
ration; but  the  hatred — perhaps  the 
well-founded  hatred — of  the  former, 
survived  his  after-greatness,  and  re- 
joiced over  his  political  downfall, 
although,  in  obedience  to  the  mag- 
nanimous instincts  of  the  national 
character,  they  offered  a tempered 
tribute  of  i egret  at  his  decease. 
Remembering  these  thing.s,  and  that 
the  vitality  of  such  passions  is  not 
easily  destroyed,  and  that  political 
gratitude  is  short-lived,  it  may  fairly 
be  doubted  whether  reaction  will  not 
show  itself;  whether  the  question 
of  motives  and  consistency  may  not 
be  still  a ‘vc.ved’  one;  whether 
the  unanimity  of  the  tribute  that 
has  followed  his  death  is  not  sus- 
picious ; and  whether,  therefore,  it  is 
not  desirable  to  have  some  more  solid 
basis  for  the  judgment  of  mankind, 
than  one  ■which  may  be  said  to  have 
in  a great  measure  resulted  from  sur- 
prize. Fate  and  death,  in  inflicting 
a cruet  blow  on  the  mortal,  served 
the  immortal  part  of  the  deceased 
statesman.  The  sentiment  of  sorrow 
has  helped  to  the  conviction  of  great- 
ness, and  the  two  have  sunk  deep  in 
the  world's  mind.  So  far  it  is  well. 
T’he  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  un- 
doubtedly a great  man ; but  the  con- 
ditions of  his  greatness  were  not 
those  to  which  the  world  has  been 
accustomed.  They  require  to  be 
contemplated  in  their  aggregate,  and 
from  a distance ; in  the  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical analysis,  nut  under  the  in- 
fluence of  feeling.  Your  retros|x:ct 
must  carry  you  further  back  than 
the  custom  of  the  hour  requires ; you 
must  search  for  motives  much  deeper 
than  the  necessities  of  position  or  the 
ambition  of  fame. 

History,  in  drawing  the  portrait  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  will  be  distracted 
by  the  conflicting  materials.  She 
will  find  her  boasted  impartiality  in- 
deed a ‘weak-built  isthmus’  'twixt 
two  seas,  of  calumny  and  eulogy.  No 
ordinary  art,  no  showily  superficial 


estimate,  will  suffice.  She  will  have 
to  abandon  her  rarallcis  and  her 
tricks  of  rhetoric,  her  ascriptions  of 
motives,  and  her  inferences  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  more  vulgar  sources 
of  ambition.  Walpole,  Pulteney,  Pitt, 
Canning,  neither  will  serve  her  turn. 
She  wilt  have  to  deal  with  a man  to 
whom  the  possession  of  power,  as 
power,  was  no  temptation ; who  could 
not  be  allured  from  his  duty,  and 
who  would  not  be  rewarded  for  it  by 
the  splendours  of  a peerage ; — a man 
who,  with  a spirit  not  less  romantic, 
and  a patriotism  not  less  intense, 
than  those  of  Pitt  or  Canning,  dis- 
dained to  achieve  his  triumphs  by 
any  influences  in  which  the  whole 
people,  from  the  most  exalted  to  the 
meanest,  could  not  participate.  She 
will  have  to  build  up  her  monument 
to  his  fame  out  of  materials  humbly 
and  laboriously  selected  by  herself; 
for  she  will  find  the  hasty  structures, 
left  alike  by  the  friends  and  the  ene- 
mies of  the  deceased  statesman,  worse 
than  useless  for  her  purpose. 

If  she  reads  the  portrait  of  Sir 
RolKrt  Peel,  as  drawti  by  the  con- 
sistent upholder  of  that  old  order  of 
things  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  lived 
to  modify,  if  not  to  destroy,  she  will 
find  it  sketched  by  pens  tipped  with 
adamant  and  stce|ied  in  gall.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  a traitor  of  a peculiar  and  almost 
unfathomable  depth.  He  was  bom 
an  antagonist  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
entered  their  ranks  only  to  destroy 
them.  During  seventeen  years,  he 
practised  from  year  to  year,  from 
night  to  night,  an  almost  fiendish 
dissimulation,  gradually  winning  the 
confidence  and  acquiring  the  suf- 
frages of  those  whom  he  had  deter- 
mined to  destroy.  Superadding  to  this 
grander  and  more  public  wickedness, 
the  pettier  vice  of  private  and  more 
personal  treachery,  he  conceived  and 
maintained  for  years  a secret  enmity 
towards  a statesman  of  whose  bril- 
liant oratorical  powers  he  was  jea- 
lous, and  whose  future  supremacy  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation  he  feared 
would  be  fatal  to  his  own  ambition. 
To  destroy  this  rival,  he  conspired 
with  six  other  cabinet  ministers, — at 
their  head  the  most  illustrious  man 
the  age  had  produced, — to  paralyse 
the  action  of  the  newly-appointed 
minister,  and,  by  wounding  him 
through  his  love  of  fame,  to  strike 
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his  death-blow,  not  merely  in  a poli- 
tical, but  also  in  a mortal  and  phy- 
sical sense.  Having  compassed  this 
political  and  moral  crime,  he  went 
on  to  accumulate  infamy  sud- 
denly reaping  the  harvest  which  his 
stricken  rival  had  helped  to  sow, 
robbing  him,  by  one  act  of  treachery 
to  party  and  principle,  of  fame  as 
well  os  of  life.  Discarded  by  his 
political  associates,  ana  hematized  by 
the  Church,  and  devoted  by  all  up- 
right men  to  the  Nemesis  of  history, 
this  then  unprecedented  political 
traitor  commenced,  with  a diabolical 
dissimulation,  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a new  treason.  By  seeming  sclf- 
buniiliation,  by  championship  of  still 
remaining  institutions  and  principles, 
by  foremost  resistance  to  the  ma- 
chinery dcvisetl  by  the  rival  party  to 
secure  a permanent  hold  on  the  go- 
vernment, he  was  once  more  placed 
at  the  head  of  his  party,  not  because 
they  trusted  him,  for  faith  was  for 
ever  gone,  but  liecausc  his  political 
and  parliamentary  talents  rendered 
him  necessary.  Thus,  once  more 
accredited,  he  used  his  credentials  to 
commit  his  party  to  a suicidal  acqui- 
escence in  the  new  policj’  of  Ueform. 
Under  the  guise  of  an  endeavour  to 
render  them  back,  under  the  new 
system,  the  influence  they,  from  time 
immemorial,  had  held  under  the  old, 
he  was  preparing  himself,  his  party, 
and  the  country,  fur  another  exhibi- 
tion of  treachery  still  worse  than  the 
first.  He  had  entered  public  life  ns 
the  avowed  champion  of  the  Church 
and  the  Land.  The  former  he  had 
sapped,  if  not  destroyed  ; the  turn  of 
the  latter  was  now  come.  By  a con- 
sistent game  of  seeming  ardour  for 
protection  to  agriculture,  he  got  him- 
self returned  to  parliament,  the  chief 
of  a landlords’  majority  of  near  a 
hundred.  Now  was  come  the  time 
to  consummate  the  long- planned 
treachery  of  more  than  thirty-  years. 
The  manufacturer's  son  was  now  to 
raise  up  his  order  by  finally  de- 
stroying the  aristocracy.  The  traitor 
carried  out  his  purpose  with  un- 
blushing elfrontery  iu  the  face  of 
mankind.  As  in  the  first  case,  he 
leagued  w ith  his  political  foes  for  the 
destruction  of  his  friends;  and  when 
the  sacrifice  was  accomplished,  and 
he  could  glory  in  thus  having  put 
the  climax  to  bis  public  life,  he  was 
iguomiuiuusly  driven  from  office. 
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pursued  in  his  involuntary  retire- 
ment by  the  indignation  or  contempt 
of  mankind.  These  would  be  found 
amongst  his  political  ofTencca,  accord- 
ing to  the  impassioned  asseverations 
of  some  of  his  quondam  supporters. 
But  the  list  is  not  quite  exhausted. 
There  remains  a charge  of  a still 
baser  nature,  not  touching  directly 
on  politics,  but  yet  suppased  to  1^ 
connected  with  the  grand  design 
against  the  landed  interest.  About 
thirty  years  before  his  death.  Sir 
llobert  I'ecl  professed  to  have  be- 
come convinc^  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  a restoration  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  to  its  old  basis 
prior  to  the  last  long  war.  Under 
cover  of  a desire  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  currency,  and  to 
re-establish  the  credit  of  the  country 
on  a basis  of  integritj',  he  accom- 
plished a gigantic  manoeuvre,  by 
which  he  nearly  doubled  in  value 
the  property  which  was  to  descend 
to  him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  in- 
heritance. This  he  did  in  defiance 
of  all  principles  of  ju'tice,  which  re- 
quired th.at  for  the  sake  of  the  landed 
interest  the  mortgages  which  had 
been  contracted  in  a paper  currency 
should  be  paid  in  a paper  currency 
also;  that  a principle,  essentially  false 
and  pros])cctively  ruinous,  should  be 
persevered  in,  in  order  to  protect  the 
interests  of  those  who  had  not  exer- 
cised sufficient  foresight  to  protect 
themselves ; and  that,  contrary  to  all 
accepted  maxims  of  political  moral  ity, 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  many, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a sound 
system  of  currency  in  a country 
growing  yearly  more  and  more  com- 
mercial, should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  or  the  improvidence  of  a 
class.  This  crowning  hasencss  of  the 
deceased  statesman  was  the  especial 
abhorrence  of  one  particular  school 
of  economists,  remarkable  for  count- 
ing in  its  ranks  men  of  the  most  op- 
posite political  principles;  a peculia- 
rity which  may  mislead  the  future 
historian  into  the  belief  that,  how- 
ever the  foregoing  charges  may  have 
been  attributable  to  contemporary 
party  feeling,  this  one,  at  least,  was 
founded  m truth.  But  the  black  side 
of  this  picture  is  not  yet  filled  up. 
An  anomaly,  the  most  rciiiarkable 
of  all,  will  still  present  itself  to  the 
analysis  of  Sir  llobert  Peel’s  career. 
Pursuing  the  parliamentary  history 
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of  more  than  fivc-and-thirty  years, 
from  very  soon  after  the  coiiimence- 
ment  of  this  century,  he  will  find 
indubitable  proof's  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  even  in  bis  youth,  but  still 
more  in  bis  advanced  years,  wielded 
over  tbe  House  of  Commons,  and 
through  them  over  the  public,  an 
unparalleled  influence.  He  will  bud 
that,  in  an  era  brilliant  with  parlia- 
mentary talent.  Sir  Robert  Peel  not 
only  kept  a position  as  a debater  cor- 
responding with  that  which  he  held 
as  a minister,  but  that,  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  Iriends  and 
foes,  he  was  tbe  most  accomplished 
manager  of  the  sympathies  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons  of  any  hitherto 
recorded.  He  will  suppose  th.it  some 
such  pre-eminence  must  have  been 
enjoyctl  by  a man  who  could,  even 
at  the  earliest  accredited  age  of  man- 
hood, impress  his  contemporaries 
with  a sense  of  his  power,  and  who, 
towards  the  close  of  his  public  life, 
became  almost  a dictator  of  parlia- 
mentary opinion.  If,  however,  as  it 
may  lie  inferred  he  would,  he  con- 
sulted the  parliamentary  proceedings 
for  authorities  on  this  subject,  he 
would  find  from  the  records  of  the 
years  1845  and  I84G,  that  all  this 
opinion  of  the  eloquence  and  influ- 
ence of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  erro- 
neous, for  that  the  House  afhrnied, 
by  the  most  vociferous  applause,  a 
series  of  propositions,  deliberately 
offered,  and  elaborately  worked  out, 
to  the  effect  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
impostor  and  a charlatan,  whose  in- 
tellectual and  oratorical  merits  were 
upon  a par  with  his  political  turpi- 
tude. For  all  this  long  catalogue  of 
offences  and  short-comings  there  is 
stern  and  serious  avoiichiiient  in  the 
annals  of  parliament,  without  going 
to  the  diatribes  of  newspapers  or  of 
platform  speakers. 

Turn  now  to  other  pictures  of 
the  same  man,  painted  in  colours 
uite  as  strong,  and,  perhaps,  more 
urabic;  and  in  which  the  hearty 
sincerity  of  the  various  artists  is 
quite  as  apparent.  One  person  said 
of  him : ‘ Sir  Robert  Peel  is  alone 
among  living  statesmen.  A studied 
mystery  enwraps  his  purposes:  a 
cold  reserve  repels  political  friend- 
ship. His  contemporaries  feel  his 
power ; the  later  annals  of  his  coun- 
try bear  witness  to  the  active  influ- 


ence of  his  mind.  Yet  no  one  speaks 
well  of  him  ; he  is  even  charged  with 
not  having  a friend.  Anathemas  had 
been  burled  at  him  by  his  party, 
which  would  have  withered  a we^aker 
moral  nature,  or  crushed  a less  pli- 
able one.  Tbe  praise  be  gets  comes 
from  his  former  enemies,  and  even 
that  is  diminutive.  The  Tories  fear 
him;  the  Whigs  hate  him;  the  Chart- 
ists affect  to  despise  him.  Those  who 
look  back,  and  regret  the  past,  accuse 
him  of  treachery.  Those  who  look 
forward,  and  contemplate  the  fu- 
ture, — the  men  who  would  govern 
empires  by  theories  revived  from  the 
obsolete,  or  framed  upon  the  possible, 
— ridiculed  his  pretensions,  his  bit- 
by-bit  legislation.  They  say  be  is 
governing  without  a principle  of  go- 
vernment. Insincerity  and  inconsist- 
ency arc  the.  mildest  forms  of  his 
alleged  political  vices.  He  has  of- 
fended the  unforgiving  and  served 
tbe  ungrateful.  In  imputing  to  him 
mediocrity,  all  have  agreed.  It  is  a 
comfortable  doctrine,  consolatory  at 
once  to  their  self-love  and  enmity. 
Perhaps  he  smiles  at  it,  and  settles 
himself  in  his  seat  of  power.  Medio- 
crity ! Docs  mediocrity  raise  itself 
to  the  highest  station,  in  deflance  of 
social  obstacles,  leaving  men  of  ‘ ge- 
nius ’ dwarfed  in  the  distance,  or  toil- 
ing at  the  base?  Does  mediocrity 
grapple  with  rampant  and  powerful 
prejudices, subduing  them  to  the  rein 
and  whip  ? Docs  it  convert  the  ser- 
vant into  the  master?  Whenever  he 
can  escape  from  the  degrading  neces- 
sities of  bis  temporising  policy ; when 
he  can  speak,  with  modest  pride,  of 
himself,  bis  origin,  bis  purposes,  his 
hopes;  when  the  higher  aim — histo- 
rical renown,  displaces  for  the  hour 
the  smaller  but  more  immediate  stake 
— temporary  opinion  and  power,  ui)on 
which  the  ultimate  power  unfortu- 
nately rests ; then  you  see  that  there 
is  fire  smouldering  beneath  — that 
there  is  a moral  elevation  you  did 
not  expect — that  his  aspirations  tend 
to  a kind  of  greatness,  not  at  all  com- 
atible  with  the  popular  notions  of 
is  character.  For  his  fixed  pur- 
poses look  to  his  conduct  on  the  Cur- 
rency Questioti,  and  to  those  mea- 
sure's in  connexion  with  the  revenue 
and  taxation  of  tbe  country,  and  also 
with  reference  to  Ireland,  which  have 
virtually  changed  tbe  state  of  parties. 
He  has  his  ambition  too.  An  ho- 
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nonrable  fame — he  has  proudly  de> 
dared  it — is  his  hoped-for  reward.  A 
page  in  history  more  fascinates  his 
imagination  than  the  glitter  of  a 
coronet.’ 

Dropping  the  individual  opinion, 
let  us  anopt  the  general  langu^c  of 
his  admirers.  In  doing  justice  to 
Sir  Kobert  I’eel  as  he  at  last  became, 
one  cannot  forget  what  he  had  been. 
It  would  be  to  hold  up  a bad  ex- 
ample not  to  show  that  such  a career 
as  he  ran  can  be  the  lot  of  but  one 
man  in  an  era.  Sir  Hubert  I’eel  was 
not  untainted  by  the  errors  of  the 
past,  however  illustrious  he  has  be- 
come in  the  well-earned  honours  al- 
ready awarded  him  by  his  country. 
The  eldest  sou  and  heir  of  one  who, 
having  sprung  from  the  people,  had 
founded  a dyna.sty  of  manufacturing 
magnates,  Sir  Kobert  I’ecl  was  des- 
tined, in  the  strange  mutations  of 
modem  politic.s,  to  be  the  leader  of 
that  landed  aristocracy,  to  whom  his 
family  and  the  interests  connected 
with  them  were  the  natural  antago- 
nists, and  ultimately  to  lead  a large 
portion  of  that  aristocracy  by  con- 
viction to  perform  an  act  of  justice 
towards  those  interests  ; an  act  which, 
however,  was  at  the  same  time  neces- 
sary to  their  own  salvation.  In- 
fluenced in  his  career  by  the  jiroud 
ambition  of  his  father  that  his  son 
should  be  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  he  was  scarcely  of  legal 
age  when  he  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment, having  personally  distinguished 
himself  at  the  university,  and  esta- 
blished his  character  as  a young  man 
of  brilliant  promise.  He  bad  not 
been  a year  in  parliament  when  he 
received  from  the  Government  of  the 
day  the  unusual  honour  of  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Under-secretaryship 
of  State  fur  the  Home  Department. 
In  two  years  afterwards  he  was  made 
a Privy  Councillor,  and  appointed  to 
the  still  more  responsible  office  of 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  At  this 
time  he  was  only  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  and  although  ho  had  not  then 
established  a veiy'  high  character  as 
an  orator,  still  his  ofheial  life  was  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  extra- 
ordinary prudence,  sagacity,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  displaj’ed  by 
so  young  a man.  But  his  position 
was  an  anomaly.  Sprung  from  the 
people — himself  one  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Labour  — he  ought  to  have 


been  arrayed  on  the  popular  side. 
The  then  leaders  of  the  people  had 
more  zeal  and  perseverance  than 
talent  or  dignity.  Had  the  manu- 
facturer's son  — he  who  had  dis- 
tanced all  the  young  scions  of  ari- 
stocracy on  their  own  self-made 
ground,  by  bearing  off,  against  all 
competitors,  the  highest  university 
honours,— had  he  then  placed  him- 
self in  the  van  of  ‘ progress’ — had  he 
been  the  herald  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples of  improvement,  those  recog- 
nitions of  indefeasible  social  rights, 
which  he  so  tardily  adopted  in  his 
later  years— what  a magnanimous  re- 
solve it  would  have  been,  what  a 
glorious  career  would  have  been  be- 
fore him  1 But  he  was  fated  to  do 
otherwise.  He  was  to  achieve  the 
same  glorious  results,  but  by  more 
tortuous  means.  He  was  hrst  to 
serve,  then  to  lead,  and  then,  by 
seeming  to  ruin,  to  save  tbe  aristo- 
cracy. Twice  in  his  life  he  opposed 
himself,  in  proud  humility,  to  his 
party.  By  carrying  Emancipation, 
he  saved  the  country  from  convul- 
sion. He  had  previously  been  for- 
mally absolved  by  Mr.  Canning  from 
tbe  charge  of  conspiring  to  procure 
his  downfall.  His  next  great  act 
was  to  induce  his  party  to  accept  tbe 
Reform-bill  as  a fail  accompli,  by 
which  they  rendered  themselves  so 
popular,  that  in  the  year  1840  they 
were  restored  to  political  power. 
But  a still  greater  trial  awaited  the 
statesman. 

Long  before  he  came  into  office  in 
1841  he  hud  determined  upon  leading 
the  ultras  of  his  party  into  more 
healthy  relations  with  public  opinion. 
Double-dealing  is  unhappily  a ne- 
cessary part  of  statesmanship  ; and 
double-dealing  Sir  Robert  I’cel  un- 
doubtedly practised  whilst  leader  of 
the  Conservative  opposition.  By  the 
most  artful  management  of  his  decla- 
rations— by  dealing  in  dubious  nega- 
tives, and  parading  ]x>mpous  no- 
things ; by  obstructing  rather  than 
assaulting,  and  winning  his  triumphs 
rather  by  letting  his  enemy  over- 
shoot his  mark  than  by  overreaching 
him,  he  contrived  to  let  his  party 
believe  that  lie  was  the  warm  and 
zealous  champion  of  a reactionary 
policy,  at  a time  when,  if  everything 
he  had  said  was  sifted,  he  would  be 
found  to  stand  unpledged  to  a single 
principle  or  measure.  This  crooked 
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visdom  is  very  hateful,  but  it  is  not 
always  the  individual  who  must  be 
blamed ; party  was  still  strong : it 
was  only  by  party  that  Sir  Robert 
Feel  could  ever  hope  to  rule.  Had 
he  not  given  up  a little  to  party,  he 
would  never  have  been  able  to  de- 
velope  that  which  was  intended  fur 
mankind.  At  length  the  turning 
point  came.  The  Whigs  had  ex- 
naustcd  popular  favour,  had  wearied 
and  disgusted  their  friends,  whilst 
the^  bad  frightened  yet  encouraged 
their  enemies.  Sir  Robert  Peel  arose 
and  pushed  them  from  their  seats. 
He  took  the  helm.  He  stood  before 
the  country  as  the  responsible  in- 
heritor of  their  former  popularity. 
He  knew  well  that  he  was  not  brought 
in  there  by  his  party  alone,  but  that 
the  people  looked  to  him  for  those 
substantial  benefits  which,  with  the 
best  intentions,  the  Whigs  had  been 
unable  to  give  them.  Of  course,  the 
whole  affair  had  been  an  enormous 
political  fraud.  Of  course,  it  was  the 
Conservative  opposition,  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  at  their  he^,  that  had 
paralyzed  the  Whigs,  and  hindered 
them  from  carrying  those  measures 
which  he  was  now  about  to  propose. 
But  such  proceedings  are  too  com- 
mon in  politics.  The  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  is  lost  in  the  struggle  for 
power.  The  only  atonement  is  when 
that  power,  once  obtained,  is  used  for 
the  public  good.  In  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  case,  he  certainly  did  make 
atonement.  From  the  year  1841  he 
exhibited  a wonderfhl  series  of  de- 
velopements.  His  very  first  act,  in 
coming  into  power,  was  to  shake  off 
party.  The  publi<^  the  nation,  were, 
from  that  hour,  his  party.  He  be- 
came a demagogue,  speaking  by  acts 
of  parliament.  One  by  one  he  broke 
the  fetters  which  bound  trade  and 
commerce,  and  be  aimed  heavy  blows 
and  great  discouragements  to  bigotry 
and  exclusiveness  in  every  shape. 
Yet  there  was  a plain  fundamental 
solidity  in  all  bis  plans,  that  charmed 
away  alarm,  and  made  them  as  much 
approved  by  rational  Conservatives 
as  they  were  by  the  expectant  people. 
By  a long  course  of  able  oratory,  by 
an  extraordinary  analysis  and  study 
of  the  elements  of  the  representative 
system,  he  bad  obtained  an  absolute 
mastery  over  the  sympathies  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  asto- 
nishing what  a moral  elevation  he 
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now  achieved.  He  was  no  longer 
the  plausible,  chameleon-like  politi- 
cian. He  had  been  a while  serving, 
that  he  might  afterwards  rule.  He 
spoke  out  with  a boldness  that  some- 
times almost  degenerated  into  arro- 
gance. He  seemed  to  say,  ‘ 1 am  the 
Slate.’  Virulently  assailed  by  the 
more  upright  members  of  his  own 
party,  he  turned  round  upon  them 
and  defied  them,  saying,  ‘ I will  do 
my  duty  to  the  nation  ; support  me 
or  not,  as  you  please.  I do  nut  wish 
to  be  minister:  I will  resign  if  you 
do  not  support  my  measures.’ 

At  many  periods  in  his  long  poli- 
tical life  this  manly  spirit  had  flashed 
out.  But  it  always  then  .seemed  os 
if  he  wished  to  check  it.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  rather  gloried  in  it.  It 
produced  an  im|)ression  such  as  had 
not  been  felt  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons since  the  days  of  William  Pitt. 
For  some  time  during  his  career, 
more  especially  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Corn- law  Repeal  Bill,  he 
was  the  absolute  dictator  oft  he  Mouse 
of  Commons.  Let  us  still  follow  out 
the  imaginary  defence.  People  were 
taught  to  believe  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  a model  of  slipperiness  and 
insincerity — that  his  chief  character- 
istics were  sham  candour,  plausibility, 
sophistry,  and  weakness  of  purpose. 
In  short,  be  was  held  up  to  ridicule, 
too  long,  as  a kind  of  political  cha- 
meleon— one  who  had  no  fixed  cha- 
racter of  his  own,  but  took  the  hues 
of  his  politics  from  those  around  him. 
That  man  was  all  along  mistaken. 
His  lot  was  cast  in  difKcult  times — 
fortune  at  first  forced  him  to  breast 
the  current.  He  worked  all  along 
against  his  own  nature,  his  own 
sympathies  — all  which  leaned  to- 
wards confidence  in  the  people.  Had 
he  violently  changed  his  side  earlier 
in  life,  such  was  the  state  of  public 
affairs,  that  he  would  have  utterly 
wrecked  himself  as  a politician. 
Those  whom  he  had  led  to  victory 
through  compromise,  never  heartily 
loved  or  trusted  him ; yet  after  his 
last  great  sacrifice  for  public  tran- 
quillity, in  their  family  circles,  too, 
many  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
amongst  them  never  spoke  of  him 
by  name,  but  only  as  ‘ The  Traitor.’ 
The  fault  was  theirs.  He  could  not 
throw  off  his  hateful  cloak  of  dis- 
simulation till  he  was  strong  enough 
to  brave  their  rage.  He  then  paid 
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off  old  scores.  ‘The  whirligig  of 
time  brought  round  his  revenges.’ 
And  not  the  least  claim  he  had  upon 
the  public  gratitude  was,  that  both 
by  argument  and  example  he  infused 
bis  own  liberal  views  into  a large 
and  enlightened  portion  of  the  ari- 
stocracy, who  became  identified  with 
him  in  honest  convictions.  And  now 
to  deal  with  the  latest  and  least  de- 
fensible attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
those  which  enabled  Mr.  Dijraeli  to 
rise  to  so  high  a rank.  Still,  thfensor 
loquitur.  Those  whose  minds  are 
possessed  with  the  old  ideas  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  much  dignity  there  was  in 
his  bearing— how  much  moral  cou- 
rage— what  a commanding  presence 
— what  a fine  intellectual  counte- 
nance— what  a noble  carriage.  That 
voice,  so  full  of  harmony,  which  was 
said  only  to  be  used  to  glaze  and  to 
ensnare,  they  would  have  found  full 
of  deep-toned  emphasis,  of  nervous 
vigour, — fit  organ  of  bold  resolves 
and  magnanimous  purposes.  They 
might  think  the  action  of  the  speaker 
redundant,fatniliar,  even  ungraceful, 
but  they  would  see  in  it  an  un- 
guarded, untutored  impulse  cf  an 
earnest,  resolute  man,  not  the  stilted 
grace  and  measured  pomposity  of  a 
trained  orator.  If  they  found  fault 
with  his  speeches — as  who  would 
not?  — for  their  extraordinary  ver- 
boseness, the  constant  repetitions  they 
abound  in,  and  the  absence,  except 
at  rare  intervals,  and  on  occasions  of 
stirring  personal  interest,  of  those 
brilliant  passages  wjbich  are  the  pride 
of  the  rhetorician  ; on  the  other 
hand,  they  would  n«t  fail  to  observe 
that  this  statesman,  of  more  than 
forty  years’  actiy.e  life,  had  raised 
himself  to  the  proud  height  of  being 
the  teacher  of  the  nation — that  we 
should  admire,  rather  than  criticise, 
th.at  laborious  sense  of  duty,  which 
induces  a man,  who  would  rather  deal 
with  the  es.sence  of  things,  to  en- 
cumber himself  with  the  flat  and 
weary  details  of  minute  affairs.  They 
would  not  in  justice  forget  that  a 
speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  expound- 
ing the  principles  of  any  great  mea- 
sure, was,  as  it  were,  the  spelling- 
book  and  grammar  of  the  people  on 
that  subject.  Sir  Robert  Peel  did 
more  to  popularize  useful  political 
knowledge  than  any  statesman  of  the 
day. 


At  last,  then  (we  still  pursue  the 
line  of  the  later  eulogists).  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  righted  himself.  He  en- 
tered boldly  on  that  course  from 
which  he  was  warped  in  youth  by 
early  prepossessions  and  parental 
guidance.  He  was  a man  for  the 
people.  He  saved  the  aristocracy 
from  collision  with  the  other  powers 
of  the  State,  by  partly  forcing  them, 
partly  persuading  them,  to  render  a 
tardy  justice.  He  identified  himself 
with  the  middle  classes  and  the  in- 
dustrious classes  generally.  He  saw 
that  legislation  must  l>c  expanded 
to  the  compass  of  their  wants.  It 
was  not  his  high  honour  to  give 
those  classes  extended  political  power. 
But  he  did  more  than  any  living 
statesman  to  render  that  giu  a fact, 
not  a mere  parchment.  Cold,  re- 
served, isolated,  haughty  in  his 
bearing  towards  the  aristocracy,  to 
the  people  he  spoke  as  a friend.  He 
took  a pride  in  making  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  had  sprung  from  their 
ranks.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of 
exalting  them  in  the  social  and  poli- 
tical scale.  He  aimed  at  the  exten- 
sion of  their  material  comforts.  The 
tendency  of  all  his  measures,  from 
1841  to  1846,  was  to  improve  their 
condition.  The  more  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  known,  the  more  the  false 
colours  in  which  party-spirit  has 
painted  him  will  become  obliterated, 
the  more  will  he  be  found  to  have 
assimilated  with  the  character  of  his 
countrymen.  Of  him  it  may  with 
truth  be  said,  that  his  errors  were 
forced  on  him  by  an  irresistible  fate, 
hut  his  merits  and  virtues  were  all 
his  own.  He  was  essentially  English 
in  his  character.  Charged  by  super- 
ficial observers  with  coldness,  be  was 
a man  of  tlm  warmest  feelings.  In 
his  private  life  he  was  always  a pat- 
tern to  his  contemporaries.  In  his 
domestic  relations,  especially,  he  was 
all  that  the  English  people  love. 

Perhaps,  in  the  foregoing  summa- 
ries, a resemblance  may  be  traced  to 
the  views  entertained  of  the  deceased 
statesman  by  prejudiced  antagonists, 
— it  may  be,  by  equally  prejudiced 
friends.  If  he  was  such  an  enigma 
to  those  among  whom  he  lived  and 
acted,  the  task  of  the  historian  must, 
d fortiori,  be  more  difficult  still.  In 
fact,  a solution  can  only  be  arrived 
at  % merging  the  individual  in  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  and  regarding 
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bim  as  an  exponent,  an  administrator 
of  the  wants  and  the  will  of  his 
countrymen.  Hie  greatness,  in  fact, 
consists  in  his  having  faithfully  re- 
flected the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  was  not  so  much 
a moral  and  political  phenomenon,  as 
a necessity.  In  any  age  his  talents 
would  have  commanded  political 
power,  but  his  distinctive  character 
would  have  escaped  attention^  except 
at  a peculiar  crisis,  such  as  that 
through  which  he  was  the  means  of 
conducting  his  country.  Even  as  it 
was,  had  bis  mind  been  naturally  of 
a stronger  and  more  independent 
order,  bad  his  pride  of  judgment  or 
his  will  predominated  over  his  in- 
quisitive and  acquisitive  faculties,  had 
his  capacity  fur  receiving  impressions 
from  others  been  less  marked  than  it 
teas,  the  age  would  still  have  wanted 
the  man  whonr  happily  it  found. 
When  he  entered  public  life  the 
country  had  lieen  little  more  than 
a century  in  the  enjoyment  of  a re- 
cognized constitutional  system.  For 
many  years  before,  public  men,  even 
of  ranx  and  influence,  had  begun  to 
perceive,  or  at  all  events  to  teach  the 
people,  that  this  system  was  decep- 
tive— that  the  representative  element 
was  too  confined  in  its  action.  Not 
many  years  before,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  several  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Whig  party  had  actually  pro- 
pounded, in  parliament  and  else- 
where, the  right  of  the  people  to  a 
representation  almost,  if  not  quite  as 
democratic,  as  that  at  which  the 
House  of  Commons  now  derisively 
laughs  when  proposed  by  Mr.Keargus 
O'Connor  as  the  People's  Charter. 
The  younger  Pitt,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  was  arrested  in  his 
attempts  at  a liberal  policy,  only  by 
the  necessity  of  concentrating  the 
energies  of  the  national  mind  on  one 
sole  and  vital  object.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  more 
youthful  career,  an  agitation  was 
carried  on  for  Catholic  Emancipation, 
for  Parliamentary  Reform,  for  what 
was  called  Civil  and  Religious  Li- 
berty, quite  as  systematic  as  those 
which,  in  more  recent  years,  have 
changed  the  political  aspect  of  the 
country,  the  only  difference  being 
Uiat  such  agitation  was  more  confined 
to  the  parliamentary  arena.  The 
least  prescient  of  political  observers 
must  have  seen  that,  sooner  or  later. 


when  the  force  derived  by  the  Go- 
vernment from  resistance  to  Buona- 
parte bad  expended  itself,  these  ques- 
tions must  occupy  the  public  mind. 
Trading  politicians  saw  tliis  inevitable 
consequence;  and  it  wonld  be  fair  to 
suiipose  that  the  same  conclusion 
forced  itself  upon  a young  and  in- 
quiring mind  like  that  of  Sir  Robert 
reel.  Because  he  became  so  early 
and  continued  so  long  a member  of 
a Tory  Government,  the  heated  po- 
litical passions  of  that  day  ascribed  to 
him  all  the  bigotry  and  prejudice 
presumed  to  be  the  indiscriminate 
characteristic  of  members  of  the  Tory 
party.  This  iras  a fatality  attending 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  throughout 
his  political  life.  It  coloured  uncon- 
sciously the  opinions  of  even  the  most 
unprejudiced  observers  of  his  career. 
Because,  by  his  talents  and  eloquence, 
he  was  always  one  of  the  foremost, 
and  latterly  the  foremost  man  of  his 
party,  he  was  saddled  with  all  the 
follies  and  extravagancies  generated 
in  the  wide  scope  of  an  extensive 
political  association  ; and  this  adverse 
influence  pursued  him  even  many 
years  after  he  bad  boldly  flung  off 
such  burdens,  and  impressed  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  his  mind 
upon  the  chiefs  of  the  Tories  and  no 
small  portion  of  their  followers. 
Every  young  man  who  joins  a great 
party,  under  however  favourable 
auspices,  must,  to  a certain  extent, 
merge  his  own  opinions,  if  then  he 
has  any,  in  the  general  policy  of  his 
suiieriors ; any  moral  evil  implied  by 
such  conduct  is  fairly  counterbalanced 
by  united  action  and  obedience  to 
men  whose  position  implies  superior 
wisdom  ami  knowledge  of  afl'airs. 
While  m early  life  Sir  Robert  Peel 
continued  a subordinate,  and,  so  to 
speak,  a servant  of  party,  he  spoke 
in  that  capacity  strongly  enough  on 
party  questions  ; but,  if  internal  evi- 
dence may  be  believed,  he  never 
descended  to  be  the  mere  partizan. 
You  will  search  in  vain  in  any  of 
his  early  speeches  for  the  habit  of 
dogmatizing,  the  political  and  re- 
ligious bigotry,  and  the  contempt  for 
public  opinion,  which  were  ascribed 
to  his  associates.  Even  in  party 
speeches,  made  as  a member  of  the 
Government,  inquiry  and  analysis, 
and  a permanent  habit  of  balancing 
facts  and  arguments,  may  be  found. 
It  has  been  rightly  said,  that  his 
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mind  was  alwavs  in  a course  of  de> 
velopement.  When  fettered  by  offi- 
cial restraints  in  early  life,  he  always 
spoke  with  an  evident  impartiality 
on  questions  not  involving  duty  to 
his  party.  If  he  avoided  committing 
himself,  even  at  this  time,  to  positive 
declarations  and  opinions,  his  caution’’ 
might  as  plausibly  be  ascribed  to  a 
doubt  of  nis  own  judgment  and  a 
reverence  for  truth  as  to  mere  calcu- 
lation. This  supposition  dcrivescon- 
firmation  from  his  perseverance  in 
the  same  habit,  when,  having  risen 
from  the  subordinate  to  the  master, 
he  took  up  grander  ideas  and  ex- 
pounded more  important  principles, 
indulging  freely  this  spirit  of  impar- 
tiality on  great  political  questions. 
If  this  arose  in  part  from  the  greater 
freedom  he  enjo^'ed,  surely  it  may 
also  be  ascribed  in  some  measure  to 
the  developcment  of  his  earl^  spirit 
of  impartiality.  In  acts  he  violently 
oscillated ; in  mind,  never.  If  his 
party  swayed  to  and  fro,  needs  must 
that  be  went  with  them  ; but  in  time 
the  gravity  of  his  own  temperament 
reacted  on  his  party  and  moderated 
their  force. 

Moderation  and  a becoming  mo- 
desty marked  bis  opinions  from  the 
first.  This,  it  is  charitable  to  sup- 
pose, may  have  arisen  from  a natural 
diffidence  in  a young  man  forced  so 
early  into  public  life.  It  seems  to  have 
arisen,  not  from  weakness  or  fear  of 
grappling  with  difficulties,  but  from 
a spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation 
which  settled  into  a habit.  Later  in 
life  it  was  adopted  from  a conviction 
that  it  was  the  primary  necessity  in 
the  education  of  a people  who  were 
rapidly  advancing  towards  a practical 
democracy.  Among  many  services 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  rendered  to  bis 
countrymen,  not  the  least  was  his 
having  infused  into  them  this  leading 
characteristic  of  his  own  mind.  It 
was  the  more  ncceasary,  after  a long 
period  of  violent  political  conflict,  in 
which  the  passions,  so  often  mistaken 
for  politicm  principles,  bad  grown  to 
such  rank  luxuriance.  As,  during 
many  jy’cars,  an  opinion  was  sedu- 
lously inculcated  on  the  public,  to  the 
effect  that  Sir  Kobert  Peel  had  been 
all  along  the  violent  and  obstinate 
opponent  of  Ueforni,  except  when  be 
became  its  equally  decided  supporter, 
those  who  desire  to  form  a true  esti- 
mate of  the  man  will  do  well  to  refer 


to  the  acknowledged  records,  and 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  what  his 
opinions  really  were.  Many  popular 
fallacies  and  errors  will  be  removed 
by  this  very  simple  process. 

In  estimating  Sir  Kobert  Peel's 
character,  this  habitual,  almost  con- 
stitutional, moderation  has  been  over- 
looked, even  by  the  few  who  were 
not  carried  away  by  political  passions, 
but  felt  the  true  responsibility  of 
judgment.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  having 
entered  life  and  assumed  official  re- 
sponsibility at  so  early  an  age,  be- 
came, of  necessity,  an  observer  and  a 
student.  This  character  attached  to 
his  mind,  even  to  the  latest  hour  of 
his  life.  Had  he  been  himself  a 
slave  of  passion  or  prejudice,  he 
could  not  have  emancipated  others 
from  those  fetters.  He  was  always 
learning  new  lessons  in  statesmanship. 
He  applied  the  inductive  method 
alike  to  great  things  and  to  the  insig- 
nificant Facta  were  his  authorities ; 
facta  the  only  persuasive  influence 
on  his  mind.  First  he  had  gradually 
to  wean  himself  from  the  mental  ties 
engendered  hy  paternal  precept  and 
example,  and  hy  early  party  asso- 
ciations. That  must  have  been  a 
long  and  a difficult  task,  living,  as 
he  did,  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and 
with  the  exigent  realities  of  his  offi- 
cial dutpr  daily  and  hourly  calling 
upon  him  to  offer  sacrifice  to  sys- 
tems of  government  which  he  was 
already  beginning  to  doubt.  This 
opinion  of  the  early  condition  of  his 
mind  is  not  a theory  suggested  by 
his  later  conduct,  or  a ^lendly  re- 
gard for  his  reputation  ; it  is  founded 
on  the  evidence  contained  in  his 
speeches.  No  other  official  person, 
even  no  other  subordinate  of  party 
at  that  period — more  especially  of 
the  party,  self  - arrogating  liberalism 
— spoke  or  acted  with  more  mode- 
ration, with  more  respect  for  justice, 
with  a more  significant  desire  to  con- 
ciliate public  opinion,  than  did  this 
young  statesman.  His  inconsistency 
loses  much  of  its  mark,  is  less  abrupt 
in  its  transitions,  the  more  micro- 
scopically we  examine  bis  opinions. 
His  early  youth  was  spent  under 
circumstances  unfavourable  to  the 
reputation  of  such  a mind.  Party 
feeling  ran  high  on  both  sides.  You. 
were  required  to  take  your  opinions, 
as  the  French  electors  take  their  can- 
didates, by  lists.  However  little  you 
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might  relish  A or  B of  those  opi- 
nions, you  must  swallow  it,  or  seem 
to  do  so,  on  pain  of  being  cast  out  as 
not  thorough.  A very  young  man, 
trained  up  in  reverence  for  the  old, 
constitutionally  mistrusting  the  new, 
and,  more  than  all,  diffident  of  his 
own  powers,  might,  naturally  enough, 
have  fallen  into  venial  errors.  It 
was  evidence  of  a fine  mental  and 
moral  organization  that  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  came  out  of  the  trial  so  little 
tainted  with  misprision  of  treason  to 
truth.  Amid  the  turmoil  of  poli- 
tical strife,  he  arrived,  by  a mysteri- 
ous process  of  growth,  at  the  same 
results  as  if  be  had  been  a philo- 
sopher in  hk  closet.  Some  one  has 
remarked  that  Sir  Kobert  Peel  him- 
self prepared  and  disciplined  bis  army 
of  facts  as  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington 
looked  after  the  details  of  bis  troops. 
This  is  true.  Sir  Kobert  Peel  was 
recruiting  from  his  earliest  official 
life.  The  test  of  common  sense  and 
practicability  was  his  standard  of 
measurement,  and  no  new  experience 
was  permanently  added  to  the  num- 
ber if  it  did  not  come  up  to  the  mark. 
Sir  Kobert  Peel,  even  as  a youth, 
seems  to  have  anticipated  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  taught  by  age  and  ex- 
perience. He  seems  to  have  early 
discovered,  that  in  this  world  a man 
who  is  not  a mere  slave  must  have 
two  characters,  and  live  two  lives  — 
one  for  the  world,  the  other  for  the 
inner  self  Upon  no  other  hypo- 
thesis can  the  unquestioned  integrity 
of  Sir  liobcrt  Peel  be  reconciled  with 
the  imputations  cast  upon  bis  public 
character.  The  difference  between 
him  and  some  others  was  that  be 
falsified  the  humorous  dictum  of 
Luther,  that  the  human  mind  is  like 
a drunken  man  on  horseback,  who, 
if  you  prop  him  up  on  one  side,  falls 
over  on  the  other.  Sir  Kobert  Peel, 
even  in  youth,  never  fell  over  on 
the  other  side.  Never,  either  from 
false  impressions,  or  to  propitiate 
party,  did  he  rush  into  extremes. 
He  held  his  own,  self-sustained,  with 
a clear  spirit  and  a calm  mind.  ‘ He 
was  inconsistent;'  ‘He  changed  his 
opinions ; ' ' He  flung  over  bis  party 
and  so  forth.  These  are  the  stereo- 
typed charges.  Say,  rather,  that  he 
held  his  judicial  faculty  as  a sacred 
trust ; that  conviction  was  with  him, 
as  with  every  wise  and  honourable 
man,  a slow  process ; that  he  desired 


to  ayrive  at  political  truth ; by  which, 
in  a free  countty,  is  to  be  under- 
stood, not  theory  alone,  logically 
sustained,  but  that  which  is  at  once 
true  and  practicable.  Till  that  union 
between  the  theory  and  the  modut 
operandi  is  obtained — till,  in  short, 
public  opinion  marches  more  or  less 
with  private  judgment  — political 
truth  has  . not  become  fit  for  legis- 
lative purposes.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
saw  this,  as  many  others  did ; but 
the  difference  between  him  and  them 
was,  that  he  saw  the  opportune 
moment  and  seized  it.  His  own  con- 
viction usually  lagged  behind  the 
logical  developement  of  new  truths ; 
but  it  was  always  a little  in  advance 
of  their  general  acceptation  by  the 
people.  This  it  was  that  made  him 
so  valuable  as  a moderator,  or,  if 
the  term  be  not  too  ignoble,  the 
political  go-between. 

His  mind  marched  with  that  of  the 
public.  The  Liberals,  in  their 
avowed  principles,  were  as  much  in 
advance  of  the  average  opinion  of  the 
nation  as  the  Tories  were  in  arrear. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  developement  kept 
paee  with  the  developement  of  na- 
tional necessities.  A policy  of  un- 
qualified and  obstinate  resistance  had 
generated  a blind  political  anta- 
gonism, and  a habit  of  reckless 
assault.  Forces,  rather  than  reason, 
were  engaged  in  the  struggle.  At 
the  era  of  Emancipation,  the  moral 
influence  of  public  opinion,  in  its 
calmness  and  dignity,  was  not  enough 
appreciated.  Sir  Robert  Peel  avow- 
edly yielded  the  Catholic  claims,  not 
to  conviction,  but  to  necessity.  He 
had  all  along  opposed  the  Catholics, 
not  as  religionists,  but  os  intractable 
subjects,  wno  acknowledged  a foreign 
allegiance,  which  made  it  difficult  to 
govern  them.  One  might  even  sup- 
pose that  Sir  Robert  Peel  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  a crisis  such 
as  the  present  day  witnesses,  where  a 
measure  of  education  in  Ireland,  of  a 
healing  and  invigorating  character, 
is  threatened  with  frustration,  be- 
cause a foreign  potentate  forbids  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  assist  it.  But,  in 
those  days,  it  was  a novelty  for  a 
statesman  to  arrive  at,  or  at  least  to 
avow,  a conviction  at  all,  even  of  a 
necessity.  The  religion  of  party  ex- 
acted a blind  faith  in  fixed  ideas,  prin- 
ciples, and  dogmas.  To  march  with 
the  people  with  averted  eye  and  un- 
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willing8tep,vrasthen  the  onl^possible 
form  of  concession.  It  was  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  merit  to  have  foreseen  this 
new  path,  and  to  have  walked  in  it. 
Rut  the  change  was  not  wholly 
abrupt.  In  the  outcry  raised  on 
Emancipation,  his  conduct  on  the 
Test  Acts  was  forgotten.  Yet  what 
did  he  do  ? Although  the  minister 
of  a government  avowedly  based  on 
High  Church  principles,  he  refused 
to  run  counter  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  that  body,  by  a large 
majority,  had  affirmed  the  principle 
that  tbeTest  Acta  should  be  repealed. 
To  emphasize  the  principle  thus 
adopted,  he  himself  introduced  a 
measure  affirming  the  policy  which 
he  had  opposed.  What  was  this  but 
an  antetype  of  what  be  was  to  do  on 
other  anid  more  vital  occasions,  when 
the  advancing  tide  of  public  opinion 
threatened  to  break  down  the  fixed 
ideas  of  ages  ? From  the  temperate 
tone  of  his  opposition  to.the  measure, 
bis  choice  of  any  ground  rather  than 
that  of  absolute  exclusion  de  jure,  it 
was  even  then  perceived  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  the 
silent  process  of  conviction  would 
become  fused  with  the  administrative 
duty.  Superficially,  the  inconsistency 
was  as  great  as  that  which  shortly 
followed  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims ; but,  analyzed,  it  no  longer 
presented  any  moral  deformity.  In- 
consistency with  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
always  accompanied  by  self-sacrifice, 
— the  atonement  was  concurrent  with 
the  fault.  When  the  next  great 
crisis  came,  at  the  Reform  era,  the 
sagacity  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  guided 
by  his  constitutional  moderation,  de- 
tected the  error  of  the  Whigs  in 
stimulating,  fur  party  purposes,  de- 
mocracy in  its  unreasoning  and  dic- 
tatorial shape.  He  opposed,  not  so 
much  the  principle,  as  the  measure 
of  Reform ; and,  when  that  oppo- 
sition bad  proved  unavailing,  he 
taught  his  party,  not  merely  to  yield 
to  a necessity,  but  also  to  adopt  a 
policy.  He  became  a Reformer,  to 
the  extent  of  the  practicable.  Adroit 
tactics,  it  is  true,  may  be  ascribed  as 
the  cause  of  this  change ; but  an  im- 
partial obscrvntiou  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  whole  career  suggests  the  pro- 
liability  that  it  was  conviction.  On 
the  former  occasion,  necessity  bad 
impelled ; now,  conviction  worked. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  from  this  time  for- 


ward rose  above  party,  and,  there- 
fore, guided  it  all  the  more  easily. 
His  campaign,  as  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative Opposition,  displayed  his 
mastery  over  parliamentary  tactics, 
but  not  more  that  it  did  bis  resolve 
never  again  to  become  the  slave  of 
dictated  opinions.  His  then  speeches 
and  conduct  are  a stndy.  Not  wholly 
free  from  dissimulation,  he  still  con- 
trived to  centre  the  will  and  opinions 
of  his  party  in  himself.  An  egoist, 
only  because  be  prominently  used  an 
accepted  parliamentary  form,  he 
might  have  been  much  more  egotist- 
ical, and  yet  have  been  safe  from 
ridicule.  Rut  during  the  whole  of 
this  brilliant  part  of  his  career  he 
was  gradually  and  carefully  infusing 
into  the  general  mind  of  his  party 
that  respect  for  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  nation  as  a whole, 
which  had  grown  to  be  the  rule  of 
bis  own  mind.  It  was  because,  by 
contrast,  the  Tories  had  grown  more 
liberal  than  even  the  Whigs  them- 
selves, tliat  they  were  slowly  but 
surely  advancing  to  power. 

Moral  courage  was  one  of  the  great 
characteristics  of  the  deceased  states- 
man. You  may  call  it  ambition,  but 
you  must,  at  least,  admit  that  its  far- 
seeing  faith  in  the  justice  of  mankind 
raised  it  to  a high  intellectual  and 
moral  rank.  The  brief  administra- 
tion of  1834-35  first  disclosed  the 
true  proportions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
character.  He  had  taught  his  party 
lessons  in  adversity, — he  now  sought 
to  let  the  public  know  that  a change 
had  come  over  the  Tory  policy. 
That  is  the  key  to  this  otherwise 
Quixotic  attempt  of  one  man  to 
withstand  a majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  never  meant  to  run 
counter  to  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
all  he  desired  was  an  opportunity  to 
fix  indelibly  on  the  national  mind 
the  sense  that  the  Conservators  of 
the  Constitution  would  also  be  the 
Reformers  of  its  abuses.  What 
grandeur  there  was  in  bis  position  at 
that  time  1 ‘ Metamorphosed  by  a 

great  peril  and  an  unparalleled  re- 
sponsibility,' how  gigantic  grew  the 
proportions  of  bis  cnuracter  f There 
was  a double  daring.  He  was  as- 
suming the  OHM  of  a total  change  in 
the  policy  of  bis  party,  while  at  the 
same  time  seizing  the  victory  from 
his  opponents.  Alodenition  had  led 
to  conviction,  conviction  placed  him 
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in  accord  with  public  opinion.  At  following.  The  chief  members  of  his 

each  fall  he  rose  from  the  earth  more  late  Government  were  all  equally, 

strong  than  ever.  to  appearance,  under  a ban.  His 

It  was,  however,  in  his  last  ad-  Home-secretary  was  driven  to  skulk 

ministration  that  he  showed  himself  in  a corner  on  the  back  benches : all 

a really  great  man.  Kmancipation  the  other  chiefs  of  his  administration 

and  Reform  had  been  forced  on  the  were  scattered  here  and  there  with- 

legislature  by  democratic  violence,  out  cohesion.  In  the  House  of  Lords 

The  agitators  for  Corn-law  Repeal  matters  were  superficially  still  worse 
had  sei;ced  on  some  ‘ cries,’  which  for  him.  There,  not  even  a Bern- 
threatened  a repetition  of  the  evil,  blance  of  old  party  ties  was  kept  up; 
A new  developement  of  Sir  Robert  but  the  memoers  of  his  Government 
Peel’s  character  now  startled  the  were  driven  from  what  would  have 
public.  He  had  yielded  to  necessity,  been  their  natural  places,  which  were 
and  then  to  conviction.  He  had  ostentatiously  filled  by  the  Protec- 
grown  to  sympathize  with  public  tionists  or  Country  party.  Still,  Sir 
opinion, — he  now  aspired  to  guide  it.  Robert  Peel  continued  the  centre  of 
He  now  betrayed  the  true  foresight  political  attraction — the  nucleus  of 
of  the  statesman.  Cobden  threatened  future  organization.  IIow  was  it 
to  grow  from  a Demagogue  into  a that  he  held  that  proud  position  ? 
Dictator.  England  could  not  afford  How  was  it  that  the  nation  looked 
an  O'Connell.  The  integrity  of  the  on  him  as  their  great  trustee  ? How 
representation  was  threatened  on  the  was  it  that  he  was  morally  and  per- 
one  hand  ; there  was  the  awful  sha-  sonally  so  powerful,  while  as  a party- 
dow  of  advancing  famine  on  the  man  so  powerless?  The  answer  is 
other.  Still  the  hour  of  absolute  one  which,  for  many  a weary  period, 
necessity  bad  not  arrived.  Sir  Ro-  could  not  have  been  made  in  this 
bert  Peel  chose  to  anticipate  it  by  an  country — free  though  our  institu- 
act  of  grace.  tions  arc.  It  is  because  Sir  Robert 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  the  Peel  had  the  moral  courage  boldly 
name  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  asso-  to  fling  aside  the  trammels  of  party, 
dated  in  the  public  mind  with  much  and  to  rule  for  the  benefit  of  tbr 
that  was  affirmed  to  constitute  a whole  nation — not  for  that  of  the 
standing  obstruction  to  the  progress  privileged  few — that  he  became  in  so 
of  society.  Ten  years  after  there  brief  a period  the  most  popular  mi- 
was  no  man  in  the  country  more  nister  England  ever  had,  and  that 
popular  than  Sir  Robert  Peel.  What-  his  memory  is  so  universally  revered, 
ever  respect  might  have  been  felt  It  is  because  he  then  had  no  party 
for  bis  later  riv^  in  the  possession  that  he  could  have  formed  the 
of  office  by  those  who  give  that  greatest  party  that  could  be  organ- 
noble  lord  credit  for  the  b^t  inten-  izcd  in  a free  country — a party  of 
tions,  still  the  eyes  of  all  classes  of  which  the  constituent  elements  would 
the  community  were  turned  to  Sir  have  been  the  same  as  those  which 
Robert  Peel,  as  the  man  who  alone  form  the  nation.  He  stood,  during 
possessed  the  nerve,  the  prudence,  the  three  years  prior  to  his  untimely 
the  courage,  the  knowledge,  to  rescue  decease,  in  a position  of  proud  isola- 
us  from  then  impending  evils,  and  tion.  He  had  ofi'ended  party.  He 
then  existing  dimculties — to  repair  had  dared  to  conquer  party  by  the 
the  past,  and  consolidate  the  future,  power  of  party.  Therefore  in-  the 
This  national  faith  and  confidence  House  of  Commons  he  was  not, 
continued,  nay,  it  increased  in  inten-  strictly  speaking,  then  so  popular  as 
sity  after  bis  retirement  from  office  ; be  h^  been,  although  those  who 
yet,  ostensibly,  what  public  leader  had  been  habituated  to  his  sway, 
could  have  been  more  powerless  in  and  the  winning  force  of  his  persua- 
the  autumn  of  1846?  He  was  dis-  sive  eloquence,  could  not  but  bow 
placed  from  his  proper  seat  as  leader  to  his  commanding  talents  and  saga- 
of  the  Opposition,  which  then  was  city.  But  with  the  nation  it  was 
seized  by  one  who  bad  latterly  been  otherwise.  A sense  of  his  services 
his  rancorous  enemy.  He  had  no  and  sacrifices  bad  sunk  deeply.  In 
personal  following  in  the  House,  or,  his  origin  identified  with  the  new 
at  least,  so  few  inmvidual  supporters,  sources  of  British  prosperity,  he  had 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  a grown  with  the  growth  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  His  name  was  associated  of  late 
years  with  all  the  great  triumphs  of 
ublic  opinion.  As  a commercial  and 
nancial  minister,  he  inspired  an  un- 
precedented confidence.  He  had  as- 
serted the  honesty  of  the  British 
people.  Despising  - imputations  of 
sordid  motives,  he  had  dared  to  com- 
pel the  country  to  return  to  the 
sound  and  safe  ways.  He  was  re- 
cognized as  thoroughly  English  — 
English  in  the  impartiality  and  up- 
rightness of  his  character,  in  his 
intense  practicalness,  his  stem  appli- 
cation of  common -sense  tests,  his 
rejection  of^the  merely  theoretical 
and  romantic.  If  his  way  was  tor- 
tuous, his  goal  was  worthy.  As  a 
publicist,  he  excelled  all  contempora- 
ries in  the  knowledge  of  facts  and 
principles,  in  the  habit  of  testing 
alternately  the  past  bv  the  present, 
and  the  present  b^  the  past ; as  a 
statesman,  combining  grandeur  of 
plan  with  firmness  and  steadiness  of 
execution ; as  a part^-leader,  inspir- 
ing confidence  in  his  guidance,  and 
in  the  very  conduct  which  precluded 
faith  in  bis  opinions ; as  a minister, 
developing  the  administrative  faculty 
in  a degree  extraordinary  even  in  an 
age  of  administrators ; as  an  orator, 


if  not  brilliant  or  eloquent  in  the 
formal  sense  of  the  schools,  yet  al- 
ways securing  the  end  of  all  oratory 
— power  over  his  audience ; and,  as 
a ruler  of  men,  governing  as  free 
men  can  only  be  governed,  through 
the  pervading  influence  of  general 
sentiments,  in  which  individual  pre- 
judices and  interests  were  absorbed. 
He  was  the  Agent  during  a period 
of  transition,  making  those  changes 
natural  and  easy  which,  but  for  him, 
or  such  as  him,  would  have  been 
forced  and  violent.  By  self-sacrifice 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  example,  he 
averted  civil  contention  : — precluded 
revolution,  by  precipitating  reform. 
His  was  a great  part  in  the  world's 
history;  but  one  which  could  only 
be  played  once.  It  implied  many 
an  agonizing  struggle  in  the  doubt 
whether  time  and  events  would  shiB 
from  his  character  the  responsibili- 
ties imposed  by  contemporary  indig- 
nation. But,  for  all  these  inevitable 
pangs.  Sir  Kobert  Peel  had  the  re- 
ward while  he  lived  of  a satisfied 
conscience,  and  at  bis  death,  the  uni- 
versal approval  of  his  contempora- 
ries, anticipating  with  confidence  the 
verdict  of  posterity. 
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To  rail  at  the  time  present,  and 
undervalue  it  by  comparison  with 
times  past,  is  a custom  of  very  an- 
cient date,  and  somewhat  stale  from 
too  frequent  practice.  It  is  a cheap 
and  eaiiy  wisdom  which  thus  asserts 
itself  in  magnifying  errors  imme- 
diately under  the  eye,  by  dwarfing 
those  which  are  removed  from  be- 
yond our  ken  ; and  we  shall  do  our 
best  to  avoid  falling  into  the  error. 
But  if  the  title  placed  on  the  head  of 
this  article  means  anything,  it  is  a 
term  of  reproach  applied  to  this  best 
of  all  possible  ages,  the  age  in  which 
we  now  live ; and  this  most  belauded 
of  all  praised  centuries,  the  nine- 
teenth. Positively,  perhaps,  we  may 
and  do  think  the  epithet  deserved ; 
but  we  have  no  desire  to  apply  it  by 
comparison  or  retrospectively,  be- 
cause, the  more  closely  we  are  ena- 
bled to  look  into  the  working  of 
society  in  times  past,  as  History  rends 
from  their  uninviting  realities  the 
veil  hung  over  them  by  Komance, 
the  less  rea.son  there  is  to  believe, 
that  as  regards  the  real  practical 
advantages  of  social  life  our  ancestors 
were  one  whit  better  off  than  our- 
selves— a very  mild  form  indeed,  it 
will  at  once  be  admitted,  of  stating 
the  ca.se,  were  any  adverse  compari- 
sons intended.  “The  ‘good  old 
times,’  all  times  when  old  are  good," 
was  sarcastically  sung  by  one  who 
could  be  sage  even  in  his  sarcasm ; 
and  the  sentiment  is  more  and  more 
re-echoed  as  Experience  enables  us 
the  better  to  judge  of  the  past,  by 
turning  the  force  of  her  magic  lan- 
tern on  the  darkness  out  of  which 
we  have  emerged.  So,  in  like  man- 
ner, if  we  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
denouncing  and  exposing  some  of 
the  evils  incidental  to  the  naste  with 
which  in  these  later  days  we  have 
‘run  up’ the  social  edifice,  in  obe- 
rOL.  XUl.  HO.  ccxux. 


dience  to  a sudden  passion  for  the 
advantages  of  civilization,  we  desire 
to  do  so  in  no  maudlin  spirit  of 
wisdom  - of  - our -ancestors  worship ; 
but,  if  anything,  prospectively  rather 
than  retrospectively,  and  in  the  sin- 
cere hope  that,  by  our  humble  but 
earnest  contribution  of  honesty  of 
purpose,  we  may  help  our  well- 
meaning  and  self-regenerating  con- 
temporaries to  avoid  some  very  pal- 
pable errors,  in  their  new  - born 
desire  to  be  alt  at  once  wise,  wealthy, 
and  happy. 

Nor,  it  may  as  well  be  confessed  at 
once,  have  we  the  slightest  intention 
of  being  satirical,  or  of  adopting  that 
fashionable  mode  of  quizzing,  even, 
which  is  all  the  satire  now  allowed 
by  an  emasculate  ‘ ^ood  taste.’  The 
cuticle  of  the  public  is,  we  fear,  not 
to  be  pierced  by  an}’  such  delicate 
edge  of  raillery  as  that  which  our 
best  laughers  indulge  in.  Besides, 
many  of  the  subjects  which  we  are 
about  to  handle  are  coipmonplace  in 
the  extreme,  only  not  trivial  or  un- 
worthy of  notice  because  they  aflect 
the  cvery-day  business  of  life,  and 
come  home,  though  essentially  in  a 
homely  way,  to  every  one's  health 
and  comfort.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  beneath  satire,  and  of  too  ordi- 
nary and  familiar  a character  for  that 
exaggerated  humorous  treatment 
now  popular  in  the  absence  of  real 
racy  wit  or  delincativc  power,  and 
which  seeks  to  achieve  the  ridiculous 
through  the  medium  of  distortion 
and  caricature.  The  majority  of 
them  have  relation  to  the  minor 
rascalities  of  life,  which,  in  them- 
selves too  contemptible  even  for 
contempt,  become  of  importance  only 
as  they  aggregate,  and  affect  society 
in  massive  combinations  inspired  by 
a misplaced  ingenuity,  that  per- 
verts to  the  purposes  of  deception 
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(with  multiform  objects),  or  of  mere 
sordid  plunder,  the  discoveries  of 
science,  the  growing  passion  of  the 
people  for  knowledge,  especially  in 
the  arts,  their  vague  aspirations  to- 
wards philosophic  generalization  in 
morals ; and  poisons  the  best  impulses 
of  uncultivated  humanity.  Even 
the  more  pretending  and  formidable 
evils  of  the  class  we  are  going  to 
attack — those  which  show  themselves 
in  statesmen,  moralists,  caterers  for 
public  amusement,  public  instructors, 
pretenders  to  wit  and  literature, — 
although  noxious  in  their  nature, 
and  fearful  in  their  effects  on  the 
dignity  and  integrity  of  the  national 
character,  yet  want  the  evil  fasci- 
nation of  great  vices,  and  are  not  fit 
subjects  fur  the  pen  of  the  satirist. 
Locust-like,  they  are  formidable,  not 
singly,  but  in  the  mass;  and  they 
present  none  of  those  salient  points, 
none  of  those  hideous  moral  deform- 
ities, which  prompt  and  justify  the 
spirit  of  satire.  The  subjects  of 
which  we  propose  to  treat  are  rather 
fit  for  analysis  and  deliberate  expo- 
sure, because  the  art  of  trickery — of 
making  the  most  transparent  shams 
pass,  by  dint  of  impudent  and  menda- 
cious assertion,  for  realities — is  now 
carried  to  so  high  a pitch  of  finesse, 
that  wholesale  denunciation  is  not 
enough.  AVe  approach  our  task  in 
sober  seriousness,  and  in  no  spirit  of 
levity ; and  wc  trust  that,  ere  we 
have  done  with  it,  the  reader  will 
forgive  us  the  resolute  aKslinencc 
from  all  attempts  on  his  risibilities, 
for  the  sake  of  the  solid  service  we 
hope  to  have  rendered  him. 

John  Hull,  amid  many  faults,  has 
one  manly  virtue,  in  the  (ws-session 
of  w hich  he  e.xcels  all  other  imi)cr- 
sonated  natiunalities.  lie  will  bear 
to  be  told  the  truth.  The  only  con- 
ditions are  that  what  you  tell  him 
shall  really  be  the  truth,  and  that 
you  tell  it  him  plainly,  intelligibly, 
lx)ldlj’, — nay,  if  you  will,  savagely. 
Many  of  his  concrete  ideas  and  arti- 
cles of  faith  have  been  corroded  by 
the  spirit  of  inquiry,  or  arc  held  in 
solution  by  the  philosophy  of  Libe- 
ralism ; and,  of  late,  men  find  it 
difficult  to  imbue  him  with  new  pre- 
judices. Hut  he  retains  some  of  bis 
old  and  honourable  instincts ; he  has 
become  filled  with  some  new  ones, 
which  do  him  honour  (such  as  a 
passion  for  knowledge,  self-culture. 


and  social  refinement) ; and  those 
who  can  no  longer  lead  him  blind- 
fold, as  was  their  wont,  do  contrive 
to  ‘ take  him  in ' with  his  eyes  wide 
open,  in  a manner  marvellous  to  be- 
hold. Ills  ^rath,  when  he  finds  out 
the  deception,  will  be  something  ter- 
rible,— nay,  we  should  not  even  be 
surprized  were  he  to  rush  into  a 
retrograde  movement,  voting  ‘ the 
march  of  intellect,’  and  ‘the  nine- 
teenth century,’  and  so  forth,  sheer 
delusions  and  dangerous  traps.  But 
wc  hope  not,  for  the  sake  of  mankind 
in  general,  for  whose  benefit  be  does 
really  desire,  in  his  own  peculiar 
way,  to  make  grand  sacrifices.  And 
so,  without  further  preface,  let  us 
proceed  to  develope  what  we  mean 
by  selecting  as  our  title  to  this  article, 
‘ Tub  Age  or  Vbneeb.’ 

Veneering,  as  a process  in  manu- 
facture, is,  wc  take  it  for  granted, 
very  generally  practised  and  under- 
stood. The  best  that  can  be  said  of 
it  is,  that  it  originated  in  the  love  of 
the  lieautiful.  Like  many  evils  that 
have  sprung  from  the  same  pure  and 
ennobling  aspiration,  it  came  to  us, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  abroad, — 
a fact  not  so  surprising  wben  we  con- 
sider how  essentially'  un-English  is, 
or  was,  or  at  all  events  ought  to  be, 
everything  in  the  nature  of  a sham. 
But  so  it  was.  The  British  house- 
wife, from  time  immemorial,  has  been 
proud  of  her  house — her  domicile. 
That  is  her  Temple,  where  is  raised 
the  altar  of  her  affections.  For  the 
temple— we  have  it  on  good  autho- 
rity— no  ornament  is  too  costly,  no 
garniture  too  rich  ; and  so  good  Mis- 
tress Hull  has  always  been  renowned 
for  the  comfort,  if  not  the  splendour 
of  her  home,  and  fur  the  substantial 
sacrifices  she  makes  to  adorn  it  with 
every  lieauty.  To  aid  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  laudable  passion  came 
most  op|)ortunely  the  invention  of 
‘veneering.’  Those  who  could  not 
buy  carved  mahogany  in  the  solid 
were  content  to  put  a pious  fraud  on 
themselves,  and  accept  in  lieu  a bulk 
of  deal  or  pine,  with  a thin  layer  of 
the  richer  wood  spread  over  it.  ‘ It 
looks  as  good,’  they  said,  ‘ and  it  does 
nut  cost  as  much.'  And  so  makers 
have  gone  on  multiplying  these 
shams;  for  ‘ those  now  buy  who 
never  bought  before,  and  those  who 
little  bought  now  buy  the  more.’ 
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Well,  even  from  this  very  ordinary 
and  commonplace  social  fact  (which, 
be  it  observed,  we  rerard  as  the  rude 
fonndation-stone  only  of  our  pro- 
posed structure,  to  be  sunk,  built  on, 
and  then  hidden  for  ever),  may  a 
moral  be  deduced  of  some  little  rela- 
tive value  in  these  days  of  shiftiness. 
It  is  quite  « propos  the  subject  we  are 

5 to  handle,  and  it  indicates  the 
to  which  we  hope  our  good 
British  public  will  arrive,  when,  tired 
of  running  after  the  multitudinous 
shams  which  it  will  be  our  task 
teriatim  to  expose,  and  convinced  by 
bitter  suffering  that  ‘ honesty  is  the 
best  policy,’  they  shall  return,  hum- 
ble and  rei>eDtant,  to  the  old  ways, 
and  cease  to  practise  themselves,  or 
be  practised  upon  by,  that  universal 
moral  veneering  which  we  shall  strive 
to  prove  is  growing  to  be  the  dis- 
graceful characteristic  of  society  in 
this  countiT,  in  all  its  possible  rami- 
fications. The  moral,  as  it  touches 
the  British  housewife  and  her  mate- 
rial home,  is  contained  in  this  simple 
fact, — people  are  getting  so  tho- 
roughly tired  of  things  ‘veneered,’ 
that  venerable  ‘ goods  ’ of  the  real 
old  solid,  band-wrought  sort,  are  sold 
now  for  as  high  prices,- -nay,  some- 
times higher,  than  when  they  were 
new.  From  homely  facts  deducing  a 
remote  analogy,  we  venture  to  predict 
the  same  ultimate  result  for  the  sub- 
tler and  less  palpable  kind  of  veneer- 
ing about  which  we  shall  chiefly 
write. 

It  is  an  interesting  investigation 
for  the  student  or  the  historian  of 
hnman  progress,  whether  the  passion 
for  knowledge,  the  taste  for  the  arts, 
and  the  appetite  for  the  refining  and 
elevating  habits  of  life,  have  ascended 
or  descended,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  social  scale ; whether  the  demon- 
itrable  advance  of  the  species  in  these 
respects  is  due  to  the  intellect  acting 
in  freedom  from  lowering  and  ob- 
scuring cares,  or  to  the  instincts  of 
humanity  working  amid  the  un- 
leavened mass,  and  at  intervals  pro- 
ducing permanent  types  for  all.  Per- 
haps the  question  would  prove  more 
curious  than  profitable ; because  the 
result  might  show  — the  disparity  in 
numbers  between  the  abstracted,  en- 
dowed, and  leisured  few,  and  the 
encumbered  and  obstructed  many 
being  allowed  for, — that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  pure  elements  of  progress 


derived  from  each  has  been  preserved. 
Evidence  of  a constant  action  and 
reaction  might  be  arrived  at.  Per- 
chance, too,  it  would  appear  that  the 
popular  notion  of  wealth  and  leisure 
being  essentially  influential  condi- 
tions of  mental  devciopement,  is  only 
a popular  fallacy,  from  insufficient 
allowance  being  made  for  the  stimulus 
supplied  by  positive  or  comparative 
privation,  the  ambition  of  self-ad- 
vancement, the  mysterious  influence 
of  sympathy  in  masses,  and  the  in- 
crea.scd  vigour  consequent  on  con- 
stant intellectual  activity.  It  is  at 
all  events  an  open  cpicstion,  whether 
the  latter  snpiiosition  is  not  true, 
even  retrosjiectively  and  as  regards 
the  darker  ages ; and,  if  that  could 
be  proved,  the  hope  from  the  future 
would,  for  many  reasons  be  much 
stronger.  For  the  present  purpose, 
however,  it  is  needless  to  speculate 
whether  what  is  called  aristocracy 
(in  the  limited  and  social  meaning 
of  the  term)  has  acted  as  a force- 
pump  on  mankind  in  matters  intel- 
lectual, artistic,  and  social,  drawing 
up  the  general  mind  from  a stagnant 
level  ; or  whether  the  rising  tide 
approaches  the  high-water  mark  by 
a natural  increase,  fed  eternally 
from  the  ever-welling  instincts  and 
aspirations  of  humanity.  Writing 
of  England  and  of  Englishmen  in 
the  existing  time,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  the  influences  ruling  the  gene- 
ral acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the 
other  elements  of  progress  referred 
to,  seem  now  to  act  from  above  rather 
than  lielow ; that  it  is  the  example  of 
the  higher  classes  which,  in  the  main, 
attracts  and  guides  all  the  others  ; a 
condition  of  things  which  must  be 
considered  beneficial  to  the  grea^ 
cause  of  civilization,  if  it  can  be  as- 
sumed that  the  prevailing  aspiration 
of  those  classes  is  towards  virtue,  and 
intellectual  and  moral  perfection. 
Cali  this  a fashion,  if  you  will ; hint 
that  it  is  hollow  and  superficial ; or 
that  it  is  only  the  effect  of  reaction- 
ary alarm,  after  the  lessons  adminis- 
tered some  half-a-centnry  since;  still, 
if  it  be  followed  in  all  sincerity  by 
the  general  million,  in  whom  ideas 
and  principles  take  root  if  they  do 
not  always  vegetate,  you  have  se- 
cured one  more  guarantee  for  pro- 
gressive and  permanent  improvement. 
At  all  events,  a good  fashion  is  better 
than  a bad  one. 
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Society  in  this  country  is  imitative ; 
that  is  its  present  aspect.  Each  grade 
or  class  strives  to  hook  itself  on  to  its 
superior ; is  proud,  not  of  its  own 
self-created  virtues,  position,  or  other 
speciality,  but  of  its  resemblance  to 
the  nearest  aristocratic  model  within 
the  range  of  its  ken.  In  politics,  re- 
ligion, amusements,  literature,  dress, 
art,  and  general  social  habits,  imita- 
tion is  the  almost  universal  rule.  It 
matters  not  whether  this  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  influence  of  aristocracy  as 
a social  institution,  or  whether  the 
leading  men  strive  successfully  to 
become  an  aristocracy  in  effect  as 
well  as  in  form ; whether  the  silent 
homage  paid  to  them  is  ‘ flunkeyism,' 
or  whether  it  springs  from  a more 
honourable  instinct.  It  is  enough 
for  the  present  purpose  to  assume 
that  such  an  involuntary  imitation 
takes  place,  and  to  express  a hope  and 
belief  that  it  is  because  in  the  aristo- 
cracy (and  the  term  is  a wide  and 
comprehensive  one)  men  see,  or  fancy 
they  see,  types,  more  or  less  imper- 
fect, but  still  types,  of  the  human 
being  in  his  highest  state  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  is  in  the  gratifleation  of  this  dis- 
position to  imitate,  which  is  the  out- 
ward form  taken  by  the  natural  long- 
ing for  improvement  and  self-dc- 
velopemcnt,  that  most  of  the  evils 
about  which  we  purpose  to  write 
have  been  generated.  Is  it  meant  to 
be  affirmed  that  to  the  upper  classes 
we  must  look,  as  in  virtue  of  some 
inherent  superiority,  for  the  true 
models  ? By  no  means.  That  would 
be  to  encourage  the  very  flunkeyism 
which  all  men  must  deprecate.  So 
far  from  such  being  the  case,  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  moral  ‘ veneer- 
ing to  which  we  allude  has  been 
m>t  up  expressly  to  deceive  and  mis- 
lead tne  wealthy  and  influential ; and 
we  are  sorry  to  say  that  in  politics, 
religion,  literature,  and  art  the  de- 
ceptions have,  from  time  to  time, 
succeeded,  and  bid  fair  to  succeed  still 
more ; while  in  regard  to  that  very 
lar^  proportion  of  production  on 
which  machinery  and  handicrafts  are 
employed,  a mistaken  acceptation  of 
the  philosophy  of  cheapness  has  led 
to  the  upper  classes  themselves  be- 
coming oupes,  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  constitute  them  a very  unfit 
example  for  the  rest  of  society.  It 


is,  in  fact,  a question  whether  the  pa- 
tronage of ‘shams'  of  all  sorts— from 
political  pretexts,  social  improve- 
ments, charitable  movements  and 
institutions,  down  to  some  of  the 
vulgar  forms  of  the  nuisance,  such 
as  cheap  clothing  and  electrotyped 
plate — are  not  making  more  way  (in 
proportion  to  numbers)  among  the 
upper  than  the  lower  classes  ; and  if 
instinctive  love  for  the  solid  and 
real,  whether  in  the  shape  of  fixed 
ideas  in  politics,  morals,  and  so  forth, 
or  in  the  more  commonplace  modes 
indicated,  is  not  more  firmly  rooted 
in  the  latter.  Still,  if  the  tendency 
to  accept  the  false,  the  pretextuous, 
the  showy,  grows  in  the  classes  who 
are  habitually  imitated,  there  is  veiy 
good  reason  to  fear  that  it  may  spread 
in  more  dangerons  forms  among  the 
imitators.  So,  if  any  deprecator  of 
aristocracy  on  principle,  any  still 
green  survivor  of  1798,  imagines  that 
we  are  going  in  the  spirit  of  re- 
action to  perform  Ko-tou  to  the 
luminary  rising  over  the  ‘ gloom, 
hut  not  the  flame,  of  waning  storm 
when  winds  and  sea  grow  tame,' 
of  the  revolutionary  era,  let  him  at 
once  apply  the  cork  of  faith  to  the 
bottle  of  his  wrath,  keep  the  con- 
tents thereof  for  some  more  unwor- 
thy object,  and  believe  that  no  con- 
sideration whatsoever  will  prevent  us 
from,  to  the  very  utmost  of  our  power, 
probing  the  superficies,  and  exposing 
the  fraud,  whether  the  practisers 
thereof,  the  patrons,  or  the  dupes, 
be  of  the  high  class  or  the  lower,  the 
titled  or  the  parvenu,  the  sanctified 
or  those  still  warm  with  the  pleasant 
weaknesses  and  time-honoured  frail- 
ties of  good,  easy,  wandering,  wicked, 
but  still  too-much-abused  humanity. 

Your  people  have  outgrown  your 
social  machinery.  You  have  preached 
up  and  pampered  your  ‘ public,’ 
your  mushroom  growth  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  till  it  no  longer 
knows  itself.  In  knowledge,  every 
man  wants  to  be  an  Admirable  Crich- 
ton; and  when  we  read  in  the  re- 
ports of  public  speeches,  parliament- 
ary or  platform,  in  leading-columns 
of  newspapers,  and  in  high-spiced 
magazine  articles,  so  much  fulsome 
adulation  of  that  ‘ public  opinion,’ 
which  is,  after  all,  only  an  aggregate 
of  a multitude  of  very  imperfect  pri- 
vate judgments,  and  wffich  might 
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with  much  more  truth  be  appealed 
to  as  public  passion,  public  prejudice, 
or  national  conceit,  it  is  not  at  all 
surarising  that  a proverbial  self- 
suincicncy  so  sedulously  cultivated, 
and  so  artfully  misled,  should  be 
successfully  beguiled.  When,  too, 
there  is  oitered  so  tempting  a field 
for  the  exploits  of  the  political  Je- 
suit, it  would  be  surprising,  indeed, 
if  the  immemorial  passion  for  the 
exercise  of  power  over  mankind  did 
not  prevail  with  clever  and  ambi- 
tious men,  and  induce  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  so 
created.  As  in  politics,  so  in  science, 
literature,  and  art.  It  is  now  nearly 
half  a century  past  since  you  first 
commenced  to  ‘popularize’  know- 
ledge in  this  country.  The  idea  and 
the  aim  were  alike  worthy  and  no- 
ble ; but  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  execution  should  cor- 
respond with  all  the  conditions  of 
the  intention.  The  work  of  centu- 
ries was  not  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
few  years.  The  ccnscquence  has 
been,  as  regards  the  general  mass  of 
the  public,  not  a sound  culture,  but 
the  superinduction  of  a superficies  of 
knowledge,  a species  of  educational 
‘ veneering,’  very  showy  on  the  out- 
side, but  very  deceptive,  very  taking, 
and  varnishy ; very  well  suited  for  a 
brief  show,  to  point  oratorical  pe- 
riods and  flourishes,  but  not  calcu- 
lated for  hard  wear  and  tear;  and 
very  liable  to  peel  off,  exposing 
the  coarse  and  crude  material  be- 
neath. This  kind  of  ‘ public  opinion’ 
will  not  stand  a ^eat  crisis,  either 
political  or  social ; as  some  very 
startling  events  within  the  last  few 
years  have  signally  proved.  Do  we 
desire  to  stop  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge ? Heaven  forbid ! All  we 
would  wish  to  see  is,  that  the  true 
character  of  this  knowledge  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  ; and  that, 
in  place  of  a most  dangerous  conceit 
of  private  judgment,  which  places 
masses  of  the  public  (quasi  public) 
in  the  power  of  political  and  social 
agitators,  and  renders  classes  and 
private  individuals  the  willing  dupes 
and  victims  of  all  sorts  of  daring 
pretenders,  there  should  be  again 
mstilled  into  the  national  mind  some- 
thing like  humility  and  self-examin- 
ation, thus  providing  a perpetual 
protection  against  all  possible  events. 


A little  respect  for  experience  and 
authority  might  steady  the  oscilla- 
tions of  this  ' public  opinion.’  In 
former  ages,  and  up  to  the  most  re- 
cent days,  the  British  public  could 
be  led — perhaps  misled ; but  then  it 
was  through  their  blind  faith  in  a 
few  fixed  notions  and  principles. 
Now,  they  are  led  away  through 
their  own  conceit  of  their  own  men- 
tal superiority ; and  we  leave  the 
reader  to  decide  which  alternative  is 
the  most  likely  to  multiply  mischiefs. 
Our  statesmen  and  philosophers  have 
not  yet  sufSciently  measured  the 
consequences  of  this  systematic  pafa- 
pering  of  the  national  vanity,  this 
blind  homage  to  a most  imperfectly 
constituted  public  opinion. 

Our  belief  in  the  right  of  private 
judgment  operates  more  universally 
than  is  consistent  with  salutary  con- 
ditions and  restraints.  Concurrently 
with  it  has  grown  up  a conviction  of 
its  efficacy  under  all  possible  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  always  more  con- 
venient to  dogmatize  and  to  insist, 
than  to  reason,  to  examine,  to  prove, 
to  convince.  Of  all  forms  of  absolu- 
tism, what  is  called  public  opinion 
is  the  most  tyrannical,  because  the 
least  responsible,  the  least  accessible 
to  remonstrance  or  punishment.  The 
constant  habit  of  pronouncing  judg- 
ments without  a knowledge  of  the 
principles  or  other  data  on  which 
they  ought  to  rest,  must  be  fatal  to 
the  intellectual  faculty.  In  an  indi- 
vidual it  would  breed  an  intense 
self-conceit;  and  the  continual  as- 
sumption of  irrefragable  infallibility 
would  act  inversely,  in  leading  to  a 
monstrous  ignorance,  and  an  insensi- 
bility to  the  pleasure  or  the  duty  of 
acquisition.  Dogmatists  are  proverb- 
ially the  victims  of  their  own  dog- 
mas ; and  the  pretender  to  knowledge 
is  the  most  easily  convicted  of  his 
deficiency,  the  most  easily  led  into 
arrogant  blundering.  As  with  indi- 
viduals, so,  we  apprehend,  it  is  em- 
phatically with  a people  ; the  more 
flagrantly,  because  the  corrective 
inmicncc  is  wanting.  In  matters  of 
the  highest  moment  to  mankind, 
affecting  their  spiritual,  and  not 
merely  their  social  welfare,  whole 
nations,  even  in  our  own  time,  have 
been  Irf  away  by  the  clever  cunning 
of  individual  men,  practising  on  the 
conceit  of  their  own  power  ofjudg- 
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tng,  their  rebellions  rejection  of 
precedent,'  experience,  teaching,  and 
authority.  People  content  to  accept, 
without  probing  or  examination,  su- 
perficialities as  realities,  will  always 
nnd  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
shams  for  which  they  have  the  most 
fancy ; because  the  temptation  is  great 
to  clevr  men,  without  honour  or 
principle,  to  obtain  power  or  profit 
m this  cheap  and  easy  way.  Indeed, 
there  is  a sort  of  wicked  pleasure  in 
thus  misleading  mankind  and  then 
scorning  them.  Nay,  after  long  ha- 
bituation to  deceptions,  self-created 
or  imposed  from  without,  the  mind 
loses  its  original  perceptive  and  com- 
paring element ; it  is  impossible  to 
approach  it  with  pure  truth,  or  sim- 
ple demonstration,  or  natural  attrac- 
tions, either  to  the  reason,  the  appe- 
tites, or  the  taste  ; without,  in  short, 
something  of  the  flashy,  showy,  and 
meretricious.  This  creates  a class  of 
deceivers  by  compulsion,  because 
they  see  that  they  cannot  by  fair 
means  attain  to  that  mental  or  social 
influence  for  which  their  superior 
organization  leads  them  to  crave ; or, 
to  descend  to  the  minor  temporal 
affairs,  because  they  see  that  those 
on  whom  their  profit,  reward,  social 
Hatiu  depends,  must  be  misled  in 
order  to  be  led.  Thus  a twofold 
mischief  is  generated — not  only  is 
the  natural  capacity  of  the  public 
perverted  and  abused,  but  there  is 
also  an  immense  waste,  nay,  an 
absolute  devotion  to  evil,  of  an  in- 
tellectual power  and  ingenuity,  which 
might  be  made  productive  of  incal- 
culable good.  Always  believing  in 
their  own  infallibility,  the  English 
have  ever  been  liable  to  be  led  away, 
in  great  things  and  in  small ; but  it 
seems  to  us  that  in  the  immense 
accession  which  this  habit  of  self- 
reliance  has  received  of  late  years 
(more  especially  since  the  i>ower 
called  ‘public  opinion’  has  been  so 
courted  by  designing  artificers  of 
their  own  fortunes),  a few  simple 
instincts,  fixed  ideas,  and  maxims, 
have  been  tided  over,  which  used  to 
be  great  beacons  and  safeguards  to 
John  Bull.  At  all  events,  you  used 
to  gull  him  by  appeals  to  nobler  im- 
putes than  those  by  which  you  now 
stir  and  agitate  him. 

This  art  of  deception  has  almost 
risen  to  the  rack  of  a science.  With 


so  tempting  a material  to  work  upon, 
and  such  immense  ‘returns’  as  the 
reward,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
power,  notoriety,  or  profit,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  tendencies  to 
fraud  always  floating  in  the  world, 
should  have  been  systematized.  In 
almost  every  available  field  of  action 
may  this  misplaced  ingenuity  and 
perverted  mental  power  be  detected 
m its  subtle  and  disguised,  or  its 
open  and  shameless  operations.  To 
invent  a new  pretext,  is  to  carve  out 
a new  fortune.  From  the  adroit 
politician  who  ‘ moves  the  order  of 
the  day  to  take  in  a nation;'  the 
flashy  political  adventurer,  ‘ veneer- 
ing’ a broken  party  with  a new 
superficies  of  principle  ; the  pseudo- 
philanthropist, who  stirs  up  appeals 
to  some  dormant  prejudice,  religions 
or  moral,  that,  under  cover  of  the 
impulse  be  gives,  he  may  attain  a con- 
cealed object  not  even  suspected  by 
hisdupes ; the  book-maker,  who  vamps 
up  his  two  or  three  imposing  volumes 
from  old  sources,  with  an  impu- 
dent superficies  of  varnished  novelty; 
down  to  the  ubiquitous  Sartor  who 
contracts  to  turn  out  model  gentle- 
men at  so  much  a bead,  the  intention 
and  the  result  are  the  same.  Public 
edifices,  more  especially  those  devoted 
to  religion,  which,  if  they  are  at  all 
to  harmonize  with  the  supposed 
character  of  the  people,  ought  to  be 
solid  and  real,  are  run  up  in  the 
coarsest  material,  and  faced  with  the 
finest.  The  fraud  does  not  even 
stop  there ; for  the  supposed  solid 
parts  of  the  structure,  in  which  at 
least  there  should  be  strength  and 
stamina,  are  too  often  a combination 
of  elements  which  only  seem  to  be 
the  substantial,  durable,  time-defy- 
ing stuff,  of  which  they  ought  to  tic 
composed.  If  we  are  not  grievous^ 
mistaken,  when  that  railway  pamc 
shall  have  quite  subsided  which  baa 
grown  out  of  the  frauds  in  shares, 
the  false  pretences  of  success,  the 
sham  accounts,  and  so  forth,  there 
will  arise  another,  and  a far  more 
serious  one,  occasioned  by  the  perish- 
able character  of  the  so-called  ‘ per- 
manent’ creation  itself— perishable, 
not  from  fair  wear  and  tear,  but 
because  tricks  akin  to  those  at  which 
we  point  in  the  general,  preparato^ 
to  exposing  them  in  detail,  have,  in 
too  many  cases,  been  played  in  the 
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construction.  Our  houses,  even,  arc 
run  up  on  the  same  false  and  fraudu- 
lent principle.  When  a newly- 
married  couple,  for  instance,  arc 
abroad  seelcing  their  permanent  nest, 
they  have  choice  enough  out  of  the 
long  rows  and  interminable  streets 
of  spick  and  span  new  dwellings, 
all  showy  with  stucco  and  facings, 
and  gay  with  gaudy  paint.  If,  du- 
ring their  months  of  courtship — still 
worse,  if  their  precursory  happiness 
extended  only  over  weeks — they  had 
chanced  to  examine  the  ' skeletons' 
of  those  charming  houses  while  in 
process  of  formation,  they  might, 
with  the  smallest  possible  exercise  of 
common  sense,  have  seen  that  their 
seemingly  massive  outsides  only  co- 
ver fragility,  premature  decay,  and 
the  coarsest  and  cheapest  arts  of  con- 
struction— that  if  the  officers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  condeum  ail  buildings 
that  arc  old  and  worn  out,  as  ‘ un- 
safe,’ were  to  extend  their  functions 
to  the  new  and  consumptive,  many 
a street  and  square  which  is  now 
kept  in  rank,  like  a troop  of  invalided 
soldiers,  only  by  mutual  propping, 
would  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  by  the  fiat  of  the  law.  At  all 
events,  the  most  short-sighted  young 
gentleman  would  pause  before  he  sad- 
dled himself  with  a .property  in  such 
a vamped-up  domicile,  or  thought  of 
transmitting  it,  as  his  fathers  were 
wont  to  do,  as  an  heirloom  for  his 
children  and  grandchildren.  As  for 
the  multitudinous  minor  shams  and 
pretences  with  which  an  age  loving 
cheapness  is  made  a party  to  practi- 
cal dishones^,  by  being  taught  to 
expect  more  lor  money  than  money’s- 
worth,  these  we  will  rather  notice  in 
detail ; as  our  object  in  this  intro- 
ductory chapter  is  to  lay  the  found- 
ation, and  to  indicate  only  the  gene- 
ral scope  of  our  exposition.  A few 
examples,  sketched  at  random  from 
unconnected  fields  of  action,  serve 
as  well  as  a catalogue  of  the  whole.  ] 
The  title  we  have  chosen  is  ne- 
cessarily a fanciful  one — homely  in 
its  origin,  and  suggestive  only  in  a 
fanciful  application  of  it.  \Vc  do 
not  hope  to  preserve  an  absolute 
analogy  with  it  in  all  the  various 
examples  we  shall  adduce.  But 
the  same  disposition  to  accept  the 
superficial  and  the  unreal  in  lieu 
of  the  solid  and  substantial  may  be 


traced,  by  a refined  comparison,  in 
almost  all  the  operations  of  social 
life  in  this  country,  even  down  to 
the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality  itself. 
Our  staunch  and  keen-witted  heb- 
domadal satirist  has  gibbeted  a par- 
ticular class— a vile  human  spawn  of 
the  ‘ veneering  ’ system — in  his  flay- 
ing articles  on  the  mob  of  ‘gents’ 
who  don't  live  with  ea.se.  These 
painted  plaster  casts  of  the  original 
sculptured  gentleman — the  labori- 
ous work  of  ages  of  culture  — are 
ludicrous  enough  for  the  pen  and 
pencil  of  the  satirical  writer  and 
limner,  who  have  done  good  service 
in  exposing,  if  they  could  not  arrest, 
the  nuisance.  But,  alas!  the  causes 
which  have  given  birth  to  ‘gentism  ’ 
oixiratc  in  other  regions  than  those 
in  which  these  mushrooms  of  society 
spring ; and  we  do  not  know  whe- 
ther, among  the  other  benefits  of 
our  colonization  system,  may  not  be 
ranked  the  advantage  of  our  having 
sent  out,  ere  the  age  of  shams  as- 
serted itself,  some  few  models  of  the 
old,  sturdy,  religious,  moral,  honest- 
minded,  frank,  and  upright  Knglish- 
man  of  the  original  type.  Yet  we 
would  fain  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  mischief  is  reaching  its  height — 
that  as  the  evil  we  decry  is  super- 
ficial so  is  its  action  also  — and  that, 
after  having  run  the  course  of  expe- 
riment, and  having  discovered  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  make  the 
moral  and  social  world  move  any 
faster  in  its  course  or  on  its  axis,  the 
British  mind  will  ‘right’  itself  by 
one  of  those  vigorous  acts  of  seli- 
assertion  which  nave  hitherto  been 
its  best  protection  against  disturbing 
influences  from  without.  Although 
the  stereotyped  Englishman  may  m 
persuaded  into  accepting  deceptions 
of  all  sorts  as  truths,  the  art  of 
trickery  may  be  pushed  too  far. 
He  turns  round  suddenly  and  sa- 
vagely when  lea.st  expected  to  do  so. 
A curious  instance  of  this  has  oc- 
curred within  the  last  few  months, 
in  reference  to  the  Industrial  Expo- 
sition of  1 85 1 . The  promoters  of  that 
undertaking  have  designedly  appealed 
to  the  English  love  of  commerce, 
and  to  the  national  vanity.  But,  in 
an  evil  hour,  its  directors  began  to 
talk  of  erecting  a ‘ brick-and-mortar  ’ 
building  in  Hyde  Park.  They  ex- 
pected to  quiet  John  Bull  by  tell- 
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ing  him  that  they  meant  to  pull  it 
down  when  done  uHth,  and  make  the 
park  all  right  again.  John  Hull, 
to  be  sure,  does  not  walk  much  in 
his  parks,  but  for  all  that  be  is  a 
great  stickler  for  their  preservation ; 
and  he  fell  into  an  agony  about 
this  new  building.  He  muttered 
something  about  a great  statue — a 
monster  gravely  fashioned  by  a wag- 
gish sculptor  as  a satire  on  British 
no-art.  lie  remembered  how  alarmed 
he  was  at  hearing  that  the  statue 
was  to  be  put  on  the  arch  opposite 
Apsley  House.  Not  possessing  many 
grand  arches,  or  seemingly  caring 
much  about  them,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  puzzle  he  is  in  to  dispose  of 
the  palace  marble  one,  still  he  was 
tenacious.  He  was  told  by  his 
rulers  that  they  would  only  set  up 
the  statue  as  an  experiment — just  to 
see  how  it  would  look.  Once  there, 
it  stuck  there — a permanent  example 
of  insincerity  in  the  governing 
powers.  Now,  John  Bull  having 
been  once  burnt,  dreaded  the  fire. 
So,  when,  under  cover  of  a building 
for  the  Exposition,  it  w.is  sought  to 
create  a permanent  National  Gal- 
lery (John  has  a morbid  fear  of 
National  Galleries),  he  refused  to  be 
taken  in  a second  time,  and  fairly 
flung  his  riders.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  will  operate  os  a warning,  as  far 
as  concerns  the  public  and  more  im- 
pudent sbams. 

At  present,  the  successful  prac- 
titioners of  the  art  of  veneering  are 
rampant.  The  average  modern  Eng- 
lishman (we  speak  not  of  exceptions) 
is  becoming  superficial  and  unreal  in 
everything.  In  mind  and  body  he 
is  veneered.  By  a skin-deep  adop- 
tion of  the  outward  signs  and  shows 
of  excellence,  he  thinks  to  pass  for 
the  more  (lerfect  being  which,  we 
will  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  be 
aspires  to  be.  No  doubt  it  is  in 
some  respects  a noble  desire  of  his, 
but  the  means  are  ignoble.  Nor  is 
it  possible  thus  to  ignore  all  the 
conditions  of  culture  and  developc- 
ment.  You  cannot  suddenly  con- 
vert a boor  into  a gentleman  ; you 
cannot,  by  merely  telling  a people 
that  they  are  changed,  transform 
them  from  coarseness  of  taste,  and 
an  almost  exclusive  admiration  of 
the  merely  physical,  into  virttu>«\ 
men  of  science,  adepts  in  literature, 
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and  patrons  of,  and  participators  in, 
the  arts.  You  cannot,  by  the  magic 
of  mere  hope  or  assertion,  dissemi- 
nate among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  the  tastes,  habits,  and  means 
of  enjoyment,  hitherto  exclusively 
possessed  by  an  aristocracy.  It  is 
well  to  try ; but  it  is  better  to  begin 
with  small  certainties,  and  go  on  by 
degrees.  Otherwise  you  will  only 
cover  society  with  a crust  or  varnish, 
hiding  but  corruption  and  premature 
decay.  You  cannot  achieve  great 
reformatory  results  without  time  and 
progress.  Yet  such  is  the  miracle 
this  age  is  bent  on  working.  The 
original  materials  of  the  national 
character  being  too  coarse,  and  too 
little  ornamental,  you  borrow  the 
aid  of  outside  show.  The  modem 
John  Bull  is  veneered  in  toto.  He 
is  veneered  in  his  political,  religious, 
and  economical  ideas  and  principles  ; 
for  all  his  new  ones,  at  least,  arc  only 
skin-deep,  adopted  without  due  in- 
quiry, and  paraded  for  show  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind.  He  is  veneered  in 
his  new-born  patronage  of  the  arts: 
in  music,  of  which,  as  a science,  he 
has  no  conception,  and  in  point  of 
taste  not  knowing  good  from  bad ; 
in  painting,  of  which  he  much  affects 
a love,  but  neglects  the  simple  ster- 
ling beauties  of  his  own  school  for 
monstrous  exagherations,  the  work 
of  men  as  tasteless  as  himself;  in 
sculpture,  which  he  takes  blindly 
upon  trust.  In  his  scientific  know- 
ledge (except  where  there  is  a spe- 
cialty) he  is  cs.seutially  veneered; 
being  taught  that  he  can  skin  over 
his  illogical  intellect  with  vague 
theory  shot  with  technicalities,  and 
that  he  can  cram  into  a mere 
corner  of  his  mind  a general  ac- 
quaintance with  all,  when  any  one 
is  enough  to  exhaust  a being’s  whole 
life.  And  so  we  might  go  on  run- 
ning the  fanciful  parallel  ad  infi- 
uitum.  He  is  born  under  a veneered 
constitution,  receives  a veneered 
education,  and  passes  his  life  amid 
a very  corrupt  social  system,  ve- 
neered over  with  noble  pretexts  ot 
morality.  He  lives  in  a stuccoed 
house — or  fragile  structure  of  rotten 
timber  and  porous  brick,  faced  with 
the  real  stun ; he  sits  on  veneered 
chairs,  in  veneered  garments ; and  he 
cats  off  veneered  mahogany,  with 
elcctrotyped  plate.  He  inibib^  with 
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his  breakfast  his  (lay’s  opinions  from 
leading  articles,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
Teneenng,  and  criticisms  which  do 
not  even  pretend  to  be  anything 
but  superficial;  and  he  passes  his 
social  hours  in  the  midst  of  a veneered 
gaiety  and  refinement,  and  a still 
more  flagrantly  veneered  hospitality. 


In  his  death,  as  in  his  life,  he  is 
equally  ostentatious  and  deceptive, 
for  he  is  buried  in  a joint-stock 
burial-ground,  a sort  of  veneered 
imitation  of  the  solemnity  of  ancient 
sepulture. 

Enough  for  the  present.  We  shall 
fill  up  our  outline  by  degrees. 


TENNYSON.* 


Critics  cannot  in  general  be  too 
punctilious  in  their  respect  for  an 
incognito.  If  an  author  intended  us 
to  know  his  name,  he  would  put  it 
on  his  title-page.  If  he  dues  not 
ch(X)8e  to  do  that,  wo  have  no  more 
right  to  pry  into  his  secret  than  we 
have  to  discuss  his  family  afl'airs  or 
open  his  letters.  Rut  every  rule  has 
its  exceptional  cases ; and  the  book 
which  stands  first  upon  our  list  is 
surely  such.  All  the  world,  some- 
how or  other,  knows  the  author. 
His  name  has  been  mentioned  un- 
hesitatingly by  several  reviews  al- 
ready, whether  from  private  inform- 
ation, or  from  the  certainty  which 
every  well-read  person  must  feel, 
that  there  is  but  one  man  in  Eng- 
land possessed  at  once  of  p(x?tic  ta- 
lent and  artistic  experience  sufficient 
for  so  noble  a creation.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  we  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered impertinent  if  we  ignore  an 
incognito  which  all  England  has 
i^ored  before  us,  and  attribute  In 
Memoriam  to  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  The  Princess. 

Such  a course  will  probably  be  the 
more  useful  one  to  our  readers ; for 
this  last  work  of  our  only  living  great 
poet  seems  to  us  at  once  the  culmi- 
nation of  all  his  efforts  and  the  key 
to  many  difficulties  in  his  former 
writings.  Heaven  forbid  that  we 
shoulcTsay  that  it  completes  the  circle 
of  his  powers.  On  the  contrary,  it 

fives  us  hope  of  vaster  effort  in  new 
elds  of  thought  and  forms  of  art. 
But  it  brings  the  developement  of 
his  Mnse  and  of  his  Creed  to  a po- 
sitive and  definite  point.  It  enables 
us  to  claim  one  who  has  been  hitherto 


regarded  as  belonging  to  a merely 
speculative  and  peirastic  school  as 
the  willing  and  deliberate  champion 
of  vital  Christianity,  and  of  an  ortho- 
doxy the  more  sincere  because  it  has 
worked  upward  through  the  abyss  of 
doubt;  the  more  mighty  for  good 
because  it  justifies  and  consecrates 
the  o»thctics  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  present  age.  We  are  sure,  more- 
over, that  the  author,  whatever  right 
reasons  he  may  have  had  for  con- 
cealing his  own  name,  would  have 
no  quarrel  against  us  for  alluding  to 
it,  were  he  aware  of  the  absolute 
idolatry  with  which  every  utterance 
of  his  is  regarded  by  the  cultivated 
young  men  of  our  day,  especially  at 
the  universities,  and  of  the  infinite 
service  of  which  this  In  Memoriam 
may  he  to  them,  if  they  arc  taught 
by  it  that  their  superiors  are  not 
ashamed  of  Faith,  and  that  they  will 
rise  instead  of  falling,  fulfil  instead 
of  denying  the  cravings  of  their 
hearts  and  intellects,  if  they  will  pass 
upwards  with  their  teacher  from  the 
vague  though  noble  expectations  of 
Lochsley  Hall,  to  the  assured  and 
everlasting  facts  of  the  proem  to  In 
Memoriam, — in  our  eyes,  the  noblest 
Christian  poem  which  England  has 
produced  for  two  centuries. 

To  explain  our  meaning,  it  will  be 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  go  back  to  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  earlier  writings,  of  which 
he  is  said  to  be  somewhat  ashamed 
now — a fastidiousness  with  which  we 
will  not  quarrel ; for  it  should  be  the 
rule  of  the  poet  as  well  as  of  the 
ap<Mtle,  ‘ forgetting  those  things 
which  are  b^ind,  to  press  on  to 
those  things  which  are  before,’  and 


* 1.  In  Memoriam.  Mozon,  Dover  Street.  1830. 

2.  The  Princess,  a Medley.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  Third  Edition.  Moxoa, 
Dover  Street.  1850. 

3.  Poems.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  Mozon,  Dover  Street.  1842. 
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* to  count  not  himself  to  have  appre- 
hended, but’  no,  we  will  not 

finish  the  quotation : let  the  readers 
of  In  Memoriam  finish  it  fur  them- 
•elves,  and  see  how  after  all  the  poet, 
if  he  would  reach  perfection,  must 
be  found  by  Him  who  found  St.  Paul 
of  old.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  poet 
must  necessarily  be  in  advance  of  his 
age,  Mr.  Tennyson’s  earlier  poems, 
rather  than  these  latter  ones,  coincide 
with  the  tastes  and  speculations  of 
the  young  men  of  this  day.  And 
in  proportion,  we  believe,  as  they 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  distinc- 
tive peculiarities  of  those  poems,  will 
they  be  able  to  follow  the  author  of 
them  on  his  upward  path. 

Some  of  our  readers,  we  would 
lain  hope,  remember  as  an  era  in  their 
lives  the  first  day  on  which  they 
read  those  earlier  poems ; how,  fifteen 
years  ago,  Mariana  in  the  Moated 
Orange,  The  Dying  Swatt,  The  Lady 
M Shalott, came  to  them  as  revelations. 
They  seemed  to  themselves  to  have 
found  at  last  a poet  who  promised 
not  only  to  combine  the  cunning 
melody  of  Moore,  the  rich  fulness 
of  Keats,  and  the  simplicity  of 
Wordsworth,  but  one  who  was  in- 
troducing a method  of  observing 
Kature  different  from  that  of  all 
the  three,  and  yet  succeeding  in 
everything  which  they  had  attempted, 
often  in  vain.  Both  Keats  and  Moore 
had  an  eye  for  the  beauty  which  lay 
in  trivial  and  daily  objects.  But  in 
both  of  them  there  was  a want  of 
deep  relimous  reverence,  which  kept 
Moore  playing  gracefully  upon  the 
surface  of  phenomena  without  ever 
daring  to  dive  into  their  laws  or 
inner  meaning ; and  made  poor  Keats 
fancy  that  he  was  rather  to  render 
Nature  poetical  by  bespangling  her 
with  florid  ornament,  than  simply  to 
confess  that  she  was  already,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  far  beyond  the  need  of 
his  paint  and  gilding.  Even  Words- 
worth himself  had  not  full  faith  in 
the  great  dicta  which  he  laid  down 
in  his  famous  Introductory  Essay. 
Deep  as  was  his  conviction  that  Na- 
ture bore  upon  her  simplest  forms 
the  finger-mark  of  God,  he  did  not 
always  dare  simply  to  describe  her  as 
she  was,  and  leave  her  to  reveal  her 
own  mysterpr.  We  do  not  say  this 
in  depreciation  of  one  who  stands 
now  far  above  human  praise  or 
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blame,  to  receive  the  meed  of  a life 
of  love  to  God  and  man.  The  won- 
der is,  not  that  Wordsworth  rose  no 
higher,  but  that,  considering  the  level 
on  which  his  taste  was  formed,  he 
had  power  to  rise  to  the  height 
above  his  age  which  he  did  attain. 

He  did  a mighty  work.  He  has 
left  the  marks  of  his  teaching  upon 
every  poet  who  has  written  verses 
worth  reading  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  idea  by  which  he  con- 
quered was,  as  Coleridge  well  seta 
forth,  the  very  one  which,  in  its 
practical  results  on  his  own  poetry, 
procured  him  loud  and  dcserv^ 
ridicule.  This,  which  will  be  the 
root  idea  of  the  whole  poetry  of  this 
generation,  was  the  dignity  of  Nature  j 
in  a/i  her  manifestations,  and  not  J 
merely  in  those  which  may  happen  to 
suit  the  fastidiousness  or  Manichee- 
ism  of  any  particular  age.  He  ma^ 
have  been  at  times  fanatical  on  bis 
idea,  and  have  misused  it,  till  it  became 
self-contradictory,  because  he  could 
not  see  the  correlative  truths  which 
should  have  limited  it.  But  it  is  by 
fanatics,  by  men  ofone  great  thought, 
that  great  works  are  done ; and  it  is 
good  for  the  time  that  a man  arose  in  it 
of  fearless  honestp’  enough  to  write 
Peter  Bella  and  Idiot  Boys,  to  shake 
all  the  old  methods  of  nature-painting 
to  their  roots,  and  set  every  man 
seriouslp’  to  ask  himself  what  he 
meant,  or  whether  he  meant  anything 
real,  reverent,  or  honest,  when  he 
talked  about  ‘ poetic  diction,’  or  ‘ the 
beauties  of  Nature.’  And  after  all, 
like  all  fanatics,  It'ordsworth  was 
better  than  his  own  creed.  As  Cole- 
ridge thoroughly  shows  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Biographia  LUteraria, 
and  as  may  be  seen  nowhere  more 
strikingly  than  in  his  grand  post- 
humous work,  his  noblest  piiems  and 
noblest  stanzas  are  those  in  which  his 
true  poetic  genius,  unconsciously  to 
himself,  sets  at  nought  his  own  pseudo- 
naturalist dogmas. 

Now  Mr.  Tennyson,  while  fully 
adopting  Wordsworth’s  princi  pie  from 
the  very  first,  seemed  by  instinctive 
taste  to  have  escaped  the  snares  which  .\ 
had  proved  too  subtle  both  for  Keats 
and  Wordsworth.  Doubtless  there 
are  slight  niaiaeriea,  after  the  manner 
of  both  those  poets,  in  the  first  edi- 
tions of  his  earlier  poems.  He  seems, 
like  most  other  great  artists,  to  have 
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first  tried  imitations  of  various  styles 
which  already  existed,  before  he  learnt 
the  art  of  incorporating  them  into 
his  otm,  and  learning  from  all  bis 
predecessors,  without  losing  his  own 
individual  peculiarities.  But  there 
are  descriptive  passages  in  them  also 
which  neither  Keats  nor  Wordsworth 
could  have  written,  combining  the 
honest  sensuous  observation  which  is 
common  to  them  both,  with  a self- 
restrained  simplicity  which  Keats  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  attain,  and 
a stately  and  accurate  melody,  an 
earnest  songfulness  (to  coin  a word) 
which  Wordsworth  seldom  attained, 
and  from  his  inaccurate  and  uncertain 
ear,  still  seldomer  preserved  without 
the  occurrence  of  a jar  or  a rattle,  a 
false  quantity,  a false  rapture,  or  a 
bathos.  And  above  all,  or  rather 
beneath  all — for  we  suspect  that  this 
has  been  throughout  the  very  secret 
of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  power— there  was 
a hushed  and  a reverent  .awe,  a sense 
of  the  mystery,  the  infinitude,  the 
awfulness,  as  well  as  of  the  mere 
beauty  of  wayside  things,  which  in- 
^ vested  these  poems  as  wholes  with  a 
peculiar  richness,  depth,  and  majestjr 
of  tone,  licside  which  both  Kcatss 
and  Wordsworth’s  methods  of  hand- 
ling pastoral  subjects  looked  like  the 
colouring  of  Julio  Romano  or  Wat- 
teau, by  the  side  of  Correggio  or 
Titian. 

This  deep,  simple  faith  in  the 
divineness  of  Nature  as  she  appears, 
which,  in  our  eyes,  is  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
differentia,  is  really  the  natural  ac- 
companiment of  a quality  at  first 
sight  its  very  opposite,  and  for  which 
he  is  often  blamed  by  a prosaic  world  ; 
namely,  his  subjective  and  transcen- 
dental mysticism.  It  is  the  mystic, 
after  all,  who  will  descrilie  Nature 
most  simply',  because  he  secs  most  in 
her ; because  he  is  most  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  she  will  reveal  to  others 
the  same  message  which  she  has 
revealed  to  him.  Men  like  Bbehmen, 
Novalis,  and  Fourier,  who  can  soar 
into  the  inner  cloud-world  of  man’s 
spirit,  even  though  they  lose  their 
way  there',  dazzled  by  excess  of 
wonder — men  who,  like  Wordsworth, 
can  give  utterance  to  such  subtle 
anthropologic  wisdom  as  the  Ode  to 
the  Intimations  of  Immortality,  will 
for  that  very  reason  roost  humbly 
and  patiently  * consider  the  lilies  of 


the  field,  how  they  grow.’  And  even 
so  it  is  just  because  Mr.  Tennyson  is, 
fair  more  than  Wordsworth,  mystical, 
and  what  an  ignorant  and  money- 
getting  generation,  idolatrous  of  mere 
sensuous  activity,  calls  ‘ dreamy,’ 
that  he  has  become  the  greatest  na- 
turalistic poet  which  England  has 
seen  for  several  centuries  : the  same 
faculty  which  enabled  him  to  draw 
such  subtle  subjective  pictures  of 
womanhood  as  Adeline,  Isabel,  and 
Eleanor  enabled  him  to  see,  and, 
therefore  simply  to  describe  in  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  and  successful 
of  bis  earlier  poems,  how 
Tbecreeping  mosses  and  clambering  weeds. 
And  the  willow  branches  hoar  and  dank. 
And  the  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds. 
And  the  wave-wora  horns  of  the  echoing 
bank, 

Andthesilvery  marish-flowers  that  throng 
The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among, 
Were  flooded  over  with  eddying  song. 

No  doubt  there  are  in  the  earlier 
poems  exceptions  fo  this  style, — at- 
tempts to  adorn  Nature,  and  dazzle 
with  a barbaric  splendour  akin  to 
that  of  Keats, — as,  for  instance,  in 
the  Recollections  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  But  how  cold  and  gaudy, 
in  spite  of  individual  beauties,  is  that 
poem  by  the  side  of  either  of  the 
‘ Mariaua.s,’  and  especially  of  that  one 
in  which  the  scenery  is  drawn,  sim- 
ply and  faithfully,  from  those  coun- 
ties which  the  world  considers  the 
quintesccnce  of  the  prosaic — the  Eng- 
lish fens. 

Upon  the  middle  of  the  night 

Waking  she  hc.inl  the  night-fowl  crow ; 
The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light ; 

From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen’s  low 
Came  to  her  : without  hope  of  change, 

In  sleep  she  seem’d  to  walk  forlorn. 
Till  cold  winds  woke  the  grey-eyed  mom 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

» « ♦ » 

About  a stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A sluice  w ith  blacken’d  waters  slept, 
.\iid  o’er  it  many,  round  an<l  small. 

The  cluster’d  marish-mosse.s  crept. 
Hard  by  a poplar  shook  alway. 

All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark. 

For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  dark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 

* * * * 

Throughout  all  thesecxqnisite  line* 
occurs  but  one  instance  of  what  the 
vulgar  call  ‘poetic  diction.’  All  is 
simple  description,  in  short  and  Saxon 
words,  and  yet  who  can  deny  the 
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effect  to  be  perfect  — superior  to  al- 
most any  similar  passage  in  Words- 
worth ? And  why  ? Because  the 
passage  quoted,  and  indeed  the  whole 
poem,  is  perfect  in  what  artists  call 
tone— tone  in  the  metre  and  in  the 
sound  of  the  words,  as  well  as  in  the 
images  and  the  feelings  expressed. 
The  weariness,  the  dreariness,  the 
dark  mysterious  waste,  exist  alike 
within  and  without,  in  the  slow  mo- 
notonous pace  of  the  metre  and  the 
words,  as  well  as  in  the  boundless 
fen,  and  the  heart  of  her  who,  ‘ with- 
out hope  of  change,  in  sleep  did  seem 
to  walk  forlorn.'  The  same  faith  in 
Nature,  the  same  instinctive  correct- 
ness in  melody,  springing  from  that 
correct  insight  into  Nature,  ran 
through  the  poems  inspired  bjf  me- 
dueval  legends.  The  very  spirit  of 
the  old  ballad  writers,  with  their 
combinations  of  mysticism  and  ob- 
jectivity, their  freedom  from  any  self- 
conscious  attempt  at  reflective  epi- 
thets or  figures,  runs  through  them 
all.  We  are  never  jarred  in  them, 
as  we  are  in  all  the  attempts  at  ballad- 
writing and  ballad-restoring  before 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  time,  by'  discordant 
touches  of  the  reflective  in  thought, 
the  picturesque  in  Nature,  of  the 
theatric  in  action.  To  illustrate  our 
meaning,  readers  may  remember  the 
ballad  of*  Fair  Emmeline,’  in  Bishop 
Percy's  Heli//ucs.  The  bishop  con- 
fesses, if  we  mistake  not,  to  have 
patched  the  end  of  the  ballad.  He 
need  not  have  informed  us  of  that 
fact,  while  such  lines  as  these  fol- 
lowing met  our  eyes, — 

The  Baron  turned  aside, 

And  wiped  away  the  rising  tears 
He  proudly  strove  to  hide  (!!!) 

Conceive  an  old  ballad  writer  deal- 
ing in  such  a complicated  concetto  ! 
As  another,  and  even  a worse  in- 
stance, did  anyr  of  our  readers  ever 
remark  the  difference  between  the 
old  and  new  versions  of  the  grand 
ballad  of  Glaigerionf  In  the  ori- 
ginal, we  hear  how  the  elfin  harper 
could 

Harp  fish  out  of  the  water, 

And  water  out  of  a stone, 

And  milk  out  of  a maiden’s  breast 
That  bairn  had  never  none. 

For  which  some  benighted  * re- 
storer ’ substitutes, — 


[September, 

Oh,  there  was  magic  in  his  touch. 

And  sorcery  in  his  string  ! 

No  doubt  there  was.  But  while 
the  new  poetaster  informs  you  of  the 
abstract  notion,  the  ancient  poet  gives 
yon  the  concrete  fact ; as  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson has  done  with  wonderful  art 
in  his  exquisite  St.  Agnes,  where 
the  saint's  subjective  mysticism  ap- 
pears only  as  embodied  in  objective 
pictures, — 

Break  up  the  heavens,  oh.  Lord  ! and/ar 

Through  all  yon  starlight  keen 
Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a glittering  star, 

In  raiment  white  and  clean. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  ballads  fail  just 
on  the  same  point.  Even  Campbell 
cannot  avoid  an  occasional  false  note 
of  sentiment.  In  ilr.  Tennyson  \ 
alone,  as  we  think,  the  spirit  of  the  ^ 
middle  age  is  perfectly  reflected. — Its 
delight,  not  in  the  * sublime  and  pic- 
turesque,’ but  in  the  green  leaves 
and  spring  flowers  fur  their  own 
sake, — the  spirit  of  Chaucer  and  of 
the  Robin  Hood  Garland,  — the  na- 
turalism which  revels  as  much  in 
the  hedgerow  and  garden  as  in  alps, 
and  cataracts,  and  Italian  skies,  and 
the  other  strong  stimulants  to  the 
faculty  of  admiration  which  the  palled 
taste  of  an  unhealthy  age,  from  Keats 
and  Byron  down  to  Browning,  has 
rushed  abroad  to  seek.  It  is  enough 
for  Mr.  Tennyson's  truly  English 
spirit  to  sec  how 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye. 

That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky  ; 

And  through  the  field  the  road  runs  by 
To  many-tower’d  Caraelot. 

Or  how. 

In  the  stormy  east-wind  straining. 

The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning. 

The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  com- 
plaining. 

Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 

Over  tower'd  Camelot. 

Give  him  but  such  scenery  as  that, 
which  he  can  sac  in  every  parish  in 
England,  and  he  will  find  it  a fit 
scene  for  an  ideal  myth,  subtler 
than  a casuist's  questionings,  deep  as 
the  deepest  heart  of  woman. 

But  in  this  earlier  volume  we  have 
only  the  disjecta  membra  poeta.  The 
poet  has  not  ^et  arrived  at  the  art  of 
combining  his  new  speculations  on 
man  with  his  new  mi^c  of  viewing 
Nature.  His  objective  pieces  are  too 
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exclusively  objective,  his,  subjective 
too  exclusively  subjective;  and  where 
he  deals  with  natural  imagery  in 
these  latter,  he  is  too  apt,  as  in 
Eleanore,  to  fall  back  upon  the  old 
and  received  method  of  poetic  dic- 
tion, though  he  never  indulges  in  a 
commonplace  or  a stock  epithet.  But 
in  the  interval  between  1830  and 
1842  the  needful  interfusion  of  the 
two  elements  took  place.  And 
in  Locksley  Hall  and  the  Two 
Voices  we  hnd  the  new  doubts  and 
questions  of  the  time  embodied  na- 
turally and  organically,  in  his  own 
method  of  simple  natural  expression. 


For  instance,  from  the  ‘ Search  for 
Truth  ’ in  the  ‘ Two  Voices,’ — 

Cry,  taint  not,  climb ; the  summits  lope 
Beyond  the  furthest  flights  of  hope, 

Wrapt  in  dense  cloud  from  hose  to  rope. 
Sometimes  a little  comer  shines, 

As  over  rainy  mist  inclines 
A gleaming  crag  with  belts  of  pines. 

‘ 1 will  go  forward,’  sayest  thou  ; 

‘ I shall  not  fail  to  find  her  now. 

Look  up,  the  fold  is  on  her  brow.’ 

Or,  again,  in  Ijocksley  Hall,  the 
poem  which,  as  we  think  deserved- 
ly, has  had  most  influence  on  the  ' 
minds  of  the  young  men  of  our 
day,— 


Eager-hearted  a.s  a boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  father’s  field. 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near  and  nearer  drawn, 

Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  I^ndon  flaring  like  a dreary  dawn  ; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him  then, 

Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the  throngs  of  men ; 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new: 

That  which  they  hare  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  which  they  shall  do  : 


and  all  the  grand  prophetic  passage 
following,  which  is  said,  we  know 
not  how  truly,  to  have  won  for  the 
poet  the  respect  of  that  great  states- 
. man  whose  loss  all  go^  men  this 
day  deplore. 

in  saying  that  Locksky  Hall  has 
deservedly  bad  so  great  an  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  young,  we 
shall,  we  are  afraid,  have  ofteiided 
some  who  are  accustomed  to  consider 
that  ])oem  as  Werterian  and  un- 
healthy. But,  in  reality',  the  spirit 
of  the  poem  is  simply  anti- Werterian. 
It  is  man  rbing  out  of  sickness  into 
health, — not  conquered  by  Werter- 
ism,  but  conquering  his  selfish  sor- 
row, and  the  moral  and  intellectual 
paralysis  which  it  produces,  by  faith 
and  Lope, — faith  in  the  progress  of 
science  and  civilization,  hope  in  the 
final  triumph  of  good.  Doubtless, 
that  is  not  the  highest  deliverance, — 
'-  not  a permanent  deliverance  at  all. 
Faith  in  God  and  hope  in  Christ 
alone  can  deliver  a man  once  and 
for  all,  from  Werterism,  or  any  other 
moral  disease ; that  truth  was  re- 
served for  In  Memoriam ; but  as  far 
as  Locksky  Hall  goes,  it  is  a step 
forward — a whole  moral  teon  beyond 
Byron  and  Shelley ; and  a step,  too, 
in  the  right  direction,  just  because  it 
is  a step  forward, — because  the  path 
of  deliverance  is,  as  Locksley  Hall 
acts  forth,  not  backwards  towards  a 
fancied  paradise  of  childhood — not 
backward  to  grope  after  an  uncon- 


sciousness which  is  now  impossible, 
an  implicit  faith  which  would  be 
unworthy  of  the  man,  but  forward 
on  the  road  on  which  God  has  been 
leading  him,  carrying  upward  with 
him  the  aspirations  of  childhood,  and 
the  bitter  experience  of  youth,  to 
help  the  organized  and  trustful  labour 
of  manhood.  There  are,  in  fact,  only- 
two  deliverances  from  Werterism  pos- 
.sible  in  the  nineteenth  century  ; one 
is  into  Popery,  and  the  other  is  — 

Forward,  forward,  let  us  range  ; 

Let  the  peoples  spin  for  ever  down  the 
ringing  grooves  of  change ; 

Through  the  shadow  of  the  world  we  sweep 
into  the  younger  day  : 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a cycle 
of  Cathay. 

But  such  a corahination  of  powers 
as  Mr.  Tennyson’s  naturally  dcvelope 
themselves  into  a high  idyllic  fa- 
culty ; for  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  idyl  to  set  forth  the  poetry 
which  lies  in  the  simpler  manifes- 
tations of  Man  and  Nature;  yet 
not  explicitly,  by  a reflective  mo- 
ralizing on  them,  ns  almost  all  our 
idyllists — Cowper,  Gray,  Crabbe,  and  ^ 
Wordsworth — have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  but  implicitly,  by  investing 
them  all  with  a rich  and  delightful 
tone  of  colouring,  perfect  grace  of 
manner,  perfect  melody  of  rhythm, 
which,  like  a gorgeous  summer  at- 
mosphere, shall  glorify  without  al- 
tering the  most  trivial  and  homely 
sights.  And  it  is  this  very  power. 
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as  exhibited  in  the  Lord  of  Bur- 
leigh, AwUey  Court,  and  the  Gard- 
ner's Daughter,  which  has  made 
Mr.  Tennyson,  not  merely  the  only 
English  rival  of  Theocritus  and  Bion, 
but,  in  our  opinion,  as  much  their 
''  superior  ns  modern  England  is  su- 
perior to  ancient  Greece. 

Yet  in  The  Priiiceu,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Tennyson  rises  higher  still.  The 
idyllic  manner  alternates  with  the 
satiric,  the  pathetic,  even  the  sub- 
lime, by  such  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, and  continual  delicate  varia- 
tions of  key,  that  the  harmonious 
medley  of  his  style  becomes  the  fit 
outward  expression  of  the  bizarre 
and  j'et  harmonious  fairy-land,  in 
whicli  his  fancy  ranges.  In  this 
work,  too,  ^Ir.  Tennyson  shows  him- 
self more  than  ever  the  poet  of  the 
day.  In  it  more  than  ever  the  old 
is  interpenetrated  with  the  new — the 
domestic  and  scientific  with  the  ideal 
and  sentimental.  He  dares,  in  every 
page,  to  make  use  of  modern  words 
, and  notions,  from  which  the  mingled 
) clumsiness  and  archaism  of  his  com- 
peers shrinks,  as  unpoetical.  Though, 
as  we  just  said,  his  stage  is  an  ideal 
fairy-land,  yet  he  has  reached  the 
ideal  by  the  only  true  method, — by 
bringing  the  Middle  ago  forward  to 
the  j?resent  one,  and  not  by  ignoring 
the  Present  to  fall  back  on  a cold 
and  galvanized  Medixvalism ; and 
thus  he  makes  his  ‘ Medley’ ' a mirror 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  jiossessed 
of  its  own  new  art  and  science,  its 
own  new  temptations  and  aspirations, 
and  yet  grounded  on,  and  eontinually 
striving  to  reproduce,  the  forms  and 
experiences  of  all  past  time.  The 
idea,  too,  of  The  Princess  is  an  essen- 
tially modern  one.  In  every  age 
women  have  been  tempted,  by  the 
possession  of  superior  lieauty,  intel- 
lect, or  strength  of  will,  to  deny 
their  own  womanhood,  and  attempt 
to  stand  alone  ns  men,  whether  on 
the  ground  of  political  intrigue, 
ascetic  s.aiiitship,  or  philosophic  pride. 
Cleopatra  and  St.  Hedwiga,  Madame 
de  Stael  and  the  Princess,  arc  merely 
different  manifestations  of  the  same 
self-ivillcd  and  proud  longing  of 
woman  to  unsex  her.self,  and  realize, 
single  and  self-sustained,  some  dis- 
torted and  partial  notion  of  her  own 
as  to  what  the  ‘angelic  life’  should 
lie.  Cleopatra  acted  out  the  pagan 
idea  of  an  angel ; St.  Hedwiga,  the 


mediaeval  one ; Madame  de  Stael 
hers,  with  the  peculiar  notions  ofher 
time  as  to  what  ‘ spirituel ' might 
mean  ; and  in  The  Princess  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson has  embodied  the  idetd  of  that 
nobler,  wider,  purer,  yet  equally  fal- 
lacious, because  equally  unnatural 
analogue,  which  we  may  meet  too 
often  up  and  down  England  now. 
He  shows  us  the  woman,  when  she 
takes  her  stand  on  the  false  masculine 
ground  of  intellect,  working  out  her 
own  moral  punishment,  by'  destroy- 
ing in  herself  the  tender  heart  of 
flesh  : not  even  her  vast  purposes  of 
philanthropy  can  preserve  her,  for 
they  are  built  up,  not  on  the  woman- 
ho(^  which  God  has  given  her,  but 
on  her  own  self-will ; they  change, 
they  fall,  they  become  inconsistent, 
even  as  she  does  berself,  till,  at  last, 
she  loses  all  feminine  sensibility; 
scornfully  and  stupidly  she  rejects 
and  misunderstands  the  heart  of  man ; 
and  then  falling  from  pride  to  stern- 
ness, from  sternness  to  sheer  inhu- 
manity, she  punishes  sisterly  love  as 
a crime,  robs  the  mother  ofher  child, 
and  becomes  all  but  a vengeful  fury, 
with  all  the  peculiar  faults  of  woman, 
and  none  of  the  pdBuliar  excellencies 
of  man. 

The  poem  being,  as  its  title  im- 
ports, a medley  of  jest  and  earnest, 
allows  a metrical  license,  of  which 
we  are  often  tempted  to  wish  that  its 
author  had  not  availed  himself ; yet 
the  most  unmetrical  and  .apparently 
careless  passages  flow  with  a grace,  a 
lightness,  a colloquial  case  and  frolic, 
which  perhaps  only'  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  serious  parts,  and  serve 
as  a foil  to  set  off  the  unrivalled 
finish  and  melody  of  these  latter. 
In  these  come  out  all  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
instinctive  choice  of  tone,  his  mastery 
of  langu.age,  which  always  fits  the 
right  word  to  the  right  thing,  and 
that  word  always  the  simplest  one, 
and  the  perfect  car  for  melotly’  which 
makes  it  superfluous  to  set  to  music 
poetry  which,  read  by  the  veriest 
schoolboy,  makes  music  of  itself. 
The  iHiem,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  so 
■w’ell-known  that  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  quote  from  it;  yet  there  are  here 
and  there  gems  of  sound  and  ex- 
pression of  w’hicb,  however  well  our 
rcaelers  may  know  them,  we  cannot 
forl*ear  reminding  them  again.  For 
instance,  the  end  of  the  Idyl  in 
book  vii.,  beginning  ‘Come  down. 
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0 maid’  (the  whole  of  which  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  perfect  fruits 
of  the  poet’s  genius) : — 

Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  the 
lawn. 

The  moan  of  doves  in  iinmemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees. 

Who,  after  three  such  lines,  will 
talk  of  English  as  a harsli  and 
clumsy  language,  and  seek  in  the 
effeminate  and  monotonous  Italian 
for  c.xpressive  melody  of  sound  ? 
Who  cannot  hear  in  them  the  rapid 
rippling  of  the  water,  the  stately 
calmness  of  the  wood-dove’s  note,  and, 
in  the  repetition  of  short  syllables 
and  soft  liquids  in  the  last  line,  the 
Murmuring  of  innumerable  bees  ? 

Or  again,  what  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  richness  with  simplicity 
in  such  a passage  as  this ; — 

Breathe  upon  my  hrows  ; 

In  that  fine  air  I tremble,  all  the  past 
9Ielts  mist-like  into  this  bright  hour, 
and  this 

1 scarce  believe,  and  all  the  rich  to  come 
Reels,  as  the  golden  Autumn  woodland 

reeU 

Athwart  the  smoke  of  burning  leaves. 

How  Air.  Tennyson  can  have  at- 
tained theprodigal  fulness  of  thought 
and  imagery  which  distinguishes  tliis 
prom,  and  especially  the  last  canto, 
without  his  style  ever  becoming  over- 
loaded, seldom  even  confused,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of 
the  whole  production.  The  songs 
themselves,  which  h.ave  been  inserted 
between  the  cantos  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  book,  seem,  perfect  as  they 
are,  wasted  and  smothered  among 
the  surrounding  fertility ; till  we 
discover  that  they  stand  there,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  their  intrinsic 
beauty,  but  serve  to  call  back  the 
reader’s  mind,  at  every  pause  in  the 
tale  of  the  princess's  folly,  to  that 
very  healthy  ideal  of  womanhood 
which  slie  has  spurned. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  cantos,  fresh 
from  the  description  of  the  female 
college,  with  its  professoresscs,  and 
hostleresses,  and  other  Utopian  mon- 
sters, we  turn  the  page;  and  — 

As  through  the  land  at  eve  we  went. 
And  pluck'd  the  ripeu’d  cars, 

We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 

-Und  kiss'd  again  with  tears  : 


And  blessings  on  the  falling-out 
That  all  the  more  endears, 

When  we  fall  out  with  those  we  love. 
And  kiss  again  with  tears  ! 

For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child 
M'e  lost  in  »>thcr  years, 

Tliere  above  the  little  grave. 

We  kiss’d  again  with  tears. 
Between  the  next  two  cantos  inter- 
venes a cradle  song,  so  exquisite  that 
we  must  ask  leave  to  quote  it  also : — 
Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea. 

Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow. 

Wind  of  the  western  sea  ! 

Over  the  rolling  waters  go. 

Come  from  the  dropping  moon,  and 
blow. 

Blow  him  again  to  me  ; 

AA  bile  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one 
sleeps. 

.Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest. 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  j 
Rest,  rest,  on  mother’s  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 
Under  the  silver  moon  : 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sliKp,  iny  pretty 
one,  sleep. 

At  the  next  interval  is  the  won- 
derful bugle-song  which  was  noticed 
in  a late  number  of  Fraser,  the 
idea  of  which  is  that  of  twin-labour 
and  twin-fame,  in  a pair  of  lovers. 
Oar  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

In  the  next,  the  memory  of  wife 
and  child  inspirits  the  soldier  in  the 
field  ; in  the  next,  the  sight  of  the 
fallen  hero's  child  open  the  sluices  of 
his  widow’s  tears ; and  in  the  last, 
and  [icrhaps  the  most  heautiful  of  all, 
the  poet  has  succeeded,  in  the  new 
edition,  in  superaddiiig  a new  form 
of  emotion  to  a canto  in  which  he 
seemed  to  have  exhausted  every 
resource  of  pathos  which  his  subject 
allowed ; aud  prepares  us  for  the 
triumph  of  that  art  by  which  he 
makes  us,  after  all,  love  the  heroine 
whom  he  at  first  taught  us  to  hate 
and  despise,  till  we  see  that  her 
naughtiness  is  after  all  one  that 
must  be  kissed  and  not  whipped  out 
of  her,  and  look  on  smiling  while  she 
repents,  with  Prince  Harry  of  old, 

‘ not  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  but  in 
new  silk  and  old  sack :’ — 


Ask  me  no  more  ; the  moon  may  draw  the  sea  ; 

The  cloud  may  stoop  from  Heaven  and  take  the  shape, 
AVith  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  or  of  cape  ; 

But,  O too  fond,  when  have  1 answer’d  thee  ? 

Ask  me  no  more. 
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Aik  me  no  more : what  answer  diould  I gire  ? 

I lore  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye : 

Yet,  O my  friend,  I will  not  hare  thee  die  ! 
Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I should  bid  thee  live ; 

Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more  : thy  fate  and  mine  are  seal’d : 
I strove  against  the  stream  and  all  in  vain  : 
Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main : 

No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a touch  I yield  ; 

Ask  me  no  more. 


Wc  now  come  to  the  first  of  the 
volumes  whose  names  stand  at  the 
head  of  our  uticle — In  Memoriam; 
a collection  of  poems  on  a vast  variety 
of  subjects,  but  all  united,  as  their 
name  implies,  to  the  memory  of  a 
departed  friend.  We  know  not  whe- 
ther to  envy  more — the  poet  the  object 
of  his  admiration,  or  that  object  the 
monument  which  has  been  conse- 
crated to  his  nobleness.  For  in  this 
latest  and  highest  volume,  written  at 
various  intervals  during  a long  aeries 
of  years,  all  the  poet's  peculiar  excel- 
lencies, with  alt  that  he  has  acquired 
from  others,  seem  to  have  been  fused 
down  into  a perfect  unity,  and  brought 
to  bear  on  his  subject  with  that 
care  and  finish  which  only  a labour 
of  love  can  inspire.  We  only  now 
know  the  whole  man,  all  his  art,  all 
his  insight,  all  his  faculty  of  discern- 
ing thepiu  nell’  uno,  and  the  nno  nett' 
piu.  As  he  says  himself : — 

My  love  has  talked  with  rocks  and  trees, 
He  finds  on  misty  mountain-ground. 
His  own  vast  shadow  glory-crowned  ; 
He  sees  himself  in  all  he  sees. 
Everything  reminds  him  of  the  dead. 
Every  joy  or  sorrow  of  man,  every 
aspect  of  nature,  from 
The  forest  crack’d,  the  waters  curl’d 
The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea, 
to 

The  thousand  waves  of  wheat 
That  ripple  round  the  lonely  grange. 
In  every  place  where  in  old  days 
they  had  met  and  conversed ; in  every 
dark  wrestling  of  the  spirit  witn 
the  doubts  and  fears  of  manhood, 
throughout  the  whole  outward  uni- 
verse of  nature,  and  the  whole  in- 
ward universe  of  spirit,  the  soul  of 
his  dead  friend  broods — at  first  a 
memory  shrouded  in  blank  despair, 
then  a living  presence,  a ministering 
spirit,  answering  doubts, calmingfears, 
stirring  up  noble  aspirations,  utter 
humility,  leading  the  poet  upward 
step  by  step  to  faith,  and  peace,  and 
hope.  Not  that  there  runs  through- 
out the  book  a conscious  or  organic 


method.  The  poems  seem  often 
merely  to  be  united  by  the  identity 
of  their  metre,  so  exquisitely  chosen, 
that  while  the  major  rhyme  in  the 
second  and  third  Imes  of  each  stanza 
gives  the  solidity  and  sclf-iestraint 
required  by  suen  deep  themes,  the 
mournful  minor  rhyme  of  each  first  , 
and  fourth  line  always  leads  the  ear 
to  expect  something  beyond,  and  — 
enables  the  poet’s  thoughts  to  wander 
sadly  on,  from  stanza  to  stanza  and 
poem  to  poem,  in  an  endless  chain  of 
Linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

There  are  records  of  risings  and  fall- 
ings again,  of  alternate  cloud  and 
sunshine,  throughout  the  book ; ear- 
nest and  passionate,  yet  never  bitter ; 
bumble,  yet  never  abject;  with  a 
depth  and  vehemence  of  affection 
‘passing  the  love  of  woman,’  yet 
without  a taint  of  sentimentality; 
self-restrained  and  dignified,  without 
ever  narrowing  into  artificial  cold- 
ness ; altogether  rivalling  the  son- 
nets of  Shakespeare.  — Why  shonld 
we  not  say  boldly,  surpassing — for 
the  sake  of  the  superior  faith  into- 
which  it  rises,  for  the  sake  of  the 
proem  at  the  opening  of  the  volume — 
in  our  eyes,  the  noblest  English 
Christian  poem  which  several  cen- 
turies have  seen  ? 

But  we  must  quote,  and  let  the 
poet  tell  his  own  tale;  though  the 
very  poems  which  we  should  most 
wish  to  transcribe  are  just  those 
about  which  we  feel  a delicacy', 
perhaps  morbid,  in  dissecting  cri- 
tically before  the  public  eye.  They  \ 
are  fit  only  to  be  read  solemnly  in 
our  purest  and  most  thoughtful 
moods,  in  the  solitude  of  our  cham- 
ber, or  by  the  side  of  those  we  love, 
with  thanks  to  the  great  heart  who 
has  taken  courage  to  bestow  on  us 
the  record  of  his  own  love,  doubt, 
and  triumph. 

We  shall  make  no  comments  on 
our  extracts.  It  were  an  injustice 
to  the  poet  to  think  they  need^  any. 
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V. 

1 sometimes  hold  it  half  a sin 
To  pat  in  words  the  grief  I feel ; 

For  words,  like  nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within. 

But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 

A use  in  measur’d  language  lies  ; 

The  sad  mechanic  exercise 
like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

In  words,  like  weeds.  I’ll  wrap  me  o’er 
Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold ; 
But  that  large  grief  which  these  enfold 
Is  given  in  outline  and  no  more. 

XIX. 

’The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 
The  darken’d  heart  that  ^t  no  more  ; 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore. 
And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

There  twice  a-day  the  Severn  fills ; 

The  salt  sea-water  passes  by. 

And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 
And  makes  a silence  in  the  hills. 

The  Wye  is  hash’d  nor  moved  along ; 
And  hush'd  my  dee|>est  grief  of  all. 
When  fill’d  with  tears  that  cannot  fisU, 
1 brim  with  sorrow  drowning  song. 

The  tide  flows  down,  the  ware  again 
Is  vocal  in  its  wooded  walls  ; 

My  deeper  anguish  also  falls. 

And  I can  speak  a little  then. 

LVIII. 

He  past ; a soul  of  nobler  tone ; 

My  spirit  loved  and  loves  him  yet. 
Like  some  poor  girl  whose  heait  is  set 
On  one  whose  rank  exceeds  her  own. 

He  mixing  with  his  proper  sphere. 

She  finds  the  baseness  of  her  lot ; 

Half  jealous  of  she  knows  not  what. 
And  envying  all  that  meet  him  there. 
The  little  village  looks  forlorn ; 

She  sighs  amid  her  narrow  days, 
Moving  about  the  household  ways. 

In  that  dork  house  where  she  was  bom. 
The  foolish  neighbours  come  and  go. 

And  tease  her  till  the  day  draws  by  ; 
St  night  she  weeps,  ‘ How  vain  am  I ! 
How  should  he  love  a thing  so  low  V 

LXVIII. 

I cannot  see  the  features  right. 

When  on  the  gloom  I strive  to  paint 
The  face  I know ; the  hues  are  faint. 
And  mix  with  hollow  masks  of  night : 
Cloud-towers  by  ghostly  masons  wrought, 
A gulf  that  ever  shuts  and  gapes, 

A band  that  points,  and  pall^  shapes 
In  shadowy  thoroughfares  of  thought ; 
And  crowds  that  stream  fi  om  narrow  doors. 
And  shoals  of  pucker’d  faces  drive ; 
Dark  bulks  that  tumble  half  alive. 

And  lazy  lengths  on  boundless  shores ; 
Till  all  at  once  beyond  the  will 
I hear  a wizard  music  roll. 

And  through  a lattice  on  the  soul 
Looks  thy  fair  face  and  makes  it  still. 


LXXXIV. 

Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air. 

That  rollest  from  the  gorgeous  gloom 
Of  evening  over  brake  and  bloom 
And  meadow,  slowly  breathing  bare 
The  round  of  space,  and  rapt  below 
Through  all  the  dcwy-tassell'd  wood. 
And  shadowing  down  the  homed  flood 
In  ripples,  fan  my  brows  and  blow 
The  fever  from  my  cheek,  and  sigh 
The  full  new  life  that  feeds  the  breatli 
Throughout  my  frame,  till  doubt  and 
death, 

111  brethren,  let  the  fancy  fly 
From  belt  to  belt  of  crimson  seas 
On  leagues  of  odour  streaming  far. 

To  where  in  yonder  Orient  star 
A hundred  spirits  whisi>er  ‘ Peace.’ 

LXXXVI. 

Wild  bird,  whose  warble,  liquid  sweet. 
Rings  Eden  through  the  budded  quicks, 

0 tell  me  where  the  senses  mix, 

0 tell  me  where  the  passions  meet. 
Whence  radiate  : fierce  extremes  employ 

Thy  spirits  in  the  dusking  leaf. 

And  in  the  midmost  heart  of  grief 
Thy  passion  clasps  a secret  joy  : 

And  I — my  harp  would  prelude  woe — 

1 cannot  all  command  the  strings  ; 

The  glory  of  the  sum  of  things 

Will  flash  ^ong  the  chords  and  go. 

xct. 

1 shall  not  tee  thee.  Dare  I say 
No  spirit  ever  brake  the  band 
That  stays  him  from  the  native  land. 

Where  first  he  walk’d  when  claspt  in  clay  ? 
No  visual  shade  of  some  one  lost. 

But  he,  the  Spirit  himself,  may  come 
Where  all  the  nerve  of  sense  is  numb  ; 
Spirit  to  Spirit,  Ghost  to  Ghost. 

O,  therefore  from  thy  sightless  range 
With  God  in  unconjectured  bliss, 

O,  from  the  distance  of  the  abyss 
Of  tenfold-complicated  change. 

Descend,  and  touch,  and  enter ; hear 
The  wish  too  strong  for  words  to  name  ; 
That  in  this  blindness  of  tbc  frame 
My  Ghost  may  feel  that  thine  is  near. 

xcix. 

Unwatch’d  the  garden  bough  shall  sway. 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down. 
Unloved  that  beech  will  gather  brown. 
This  maple  bum  itself  away ; 

Unloved,  the  sun-flower,  shining  fair, 
Ray  round  with  flames  her  disk  of  seed. 
And  many  a rose-carnation  feed 
With  summer  spice  the  hamming  air  ; 

Unloved,  by  many  a sandy  bar, 

The  brook  shall  babble  down  the  plain, 
At  noon  or  when  the  lesser  wain 
Is  twisting  round  the  polar  star  ; 
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Uncared  for,  gird  the  windy  grove, 

And  flood  the  liaunts  of  hem  and  crake; 
Or  into  silver  arrows  break 
The  sailing  moon  in  creek  and  cove  ; 

Till  from  the  garden  and  the  wild 
A fresh  association  blow, 

And  year  by  year  the  landscape  grow 
Familiar  to  the  stranger's  child  ; 

As  year  by  year  the  labourer  tills 

His  wonted  glebe,  or  lops  the  glades ; 
And  year  by  year  our  memory  fades 
From  all  the  circle  of  the  hills. 

CIV. 

Ring  out.  wild  hells,  to  the  wild  sVj, 
TTie  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light ; 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 
Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  ; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more  ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 
Ring  in  rerlres.s  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a slowly  dying  cause, 

-\nd  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times  ; 
Ring  out.  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes. 
But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood. 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease. 

Ring  out  tlic  narrowing  lust  of  gold ; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  vali.ant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 
Ring  out  the  darliness  of  the  land, 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 
cxvi. 

Contemplate  nil  this  work  of  time. 

The  giant  labouring  in  his  youth  ; 

Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  truth, 
As  dying  Nature's  earth  and  lime  ; 

But  trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead. 

Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day 
For  ever  nobler  ends.  They  say. 

The  solid  earth  whereon  we  tread 
III  tracts  of  fluent  heat  began, 

And  grew  to  seeming-random  forms, 
Tlie  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms. 

Till  at  the  last  arose  the  man  ; 

Who  throve  and  branch’d  from  clime  to 
clime, 

The  herald  of  a higher  race, 

.And  of  himself  in  higher  place, 

If  so  he  type  this  work  of  time 


Within  himself,  from  more  to  more ; 

Or,  crown’d  with  attributes  of  woe. 
Like  glories,  move  his  coarse,  and  show 
That  life  is  not  aa  idle  ore, 

But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 

And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears. 
And  dipp’d  in  baths  of  hissing  tears. 
And  batter’d  with  the  shocks  of  doom 
To  shape  and  use.  Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast ; 
Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 

. And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

CXXVII. 

Dear  friend,  far  off,  my  lost  desire, 

So  far,  so  near  in  woe  and  weal ; 

O,  loved  the  most  when  most  I feel 
There  is  a lower  and  a higher  ; 

Known,  and  unknown,  human,  divine  ! 
Sweet  human  hand  and  lips  and  eye. 
Dear  heavenly  friend  that  canst  not  die, 
Mine,  mine,  for  ever,  ever  mine  ! 

Strange  friend,  past,  present,  and  to  be, 
Loved  deeplier,  darklier  understood  ; 
Behold  I dream  a dream  of  good. 

And  mingle  all  the  world  witli  thee. 

CXXIX. 

O living  will  that  shalt  endure 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock. 
Rise  in  the  spiritual  rock. 

Flow  through  our  deeds  and  make  them 
pure. 

That  we  may  lift  from  out  tlie  dust 
A voice  as  unto  him  that  hears, 

A cry  above  the  conquer’d  years 
To  one  that  with  us  works,  and  trust 
With  faith  that  comes  of  self-control. 
The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved 
Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved, 

And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  soul. 

From  the  proem,  or  from  the 
exquisite  epithalamium  at  tlie  end  of 
the  volume,  we  shall  not  quote ; 
they  are  too  long  to  be  inserted  at 
length,  and  too  perfect  wholes  for  us 
to  mar  them  by  any  curtailment. 

It  has  licen  often  asked  why  5Ir. 
Tennyson’s  great  and  varied  powers 
had  never  biren  concentrated  on  one 
immortal  work.  The  epic,  the  lyric, 
the  idyllic  faculties,  perhaps  the 
dramatic  also,  seemed  to  be  all 
there,  and  yet  all  sundered,  scat- 
tered about  in  small  fragmentary 
poems.  In  Memoriam^  as  we  think, 
explains  the  parado.\.  Mr.  Tennyson 
could  not  write  an  epos  or  a drama 
while  he  was  living  one.  It  was  true, 
as  people  said,  that  his  secluded  ha- 
bits had  shut  him  out  from  that 
knowledge  of  human  character  ne- 
cessary for  the  popular  dramatist ; 
but  he  had  been  talking  all  the  while 
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with  angels.  Within  the  unseen 
world  which  underlies  and  explains 
this  mere  time-shadow,  which  men 
call  Keality  and  Fact,  he  had  been 
going  down  into  the  depths,  and 
ascending  into  the  heights,  led,  like 
Dante  of  old,  by  the  guiding  of  a 
mighty  spirit.  And  in  this  volume, 
the  record  of  seventeen  years,  we 
have  the  result  of  tI)osc  spiritual 
experiences  in  a form  calculated,  ns 
we  believe,  to  be  a priceless  benefit 
to  many  an  earnest  seeker  in  this 
generation,  and  perhaps  to  stir  up 
some  who  are  priding  themselves  on 
a cold  dilettantism  and  barren  epi- 
curism, into  something  like  a living 
faith  and  hope.  Blessed  and  delight- 
ful it  is  to  find,  that  even  in  these 
new  ages  the  creeds  which  so  many 
fancy  to  be  at  their  hast  gasp,  are 
still  the  final  and  highest  succour, 
not  merely  of  the  peasant  and  the 
outcast,  but  of  the  subtle  artist  and 
the  daring  speculator ! Blessed  it  is  to 


find  the  most  cunning  poet  of  our 
day  able  to  combine  the  complicated 
rhythm  and  melody  of  modern  times 
with  the  old  truths  which  gave  heart 
to  martyrs  at  the  stake,  to  see  in  the 
science  and  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  new  and  living  ful- 
filments of  the  words  which  we 
learnt  at  our  mothers’  knee ! Blessed, 
thrice  blessed,  to  find  that  hero- 
worship  is  not  yet  pas.«ed  away ; that 
the  heart  of  man  still  beats  young 
and  fresh ; that  the  old  tales  of  David 
and  Jonathan,  Damon  and  Pythias, 
Socrates  and  Alcibiades,  Shakespeare 
and  his  nameless  friend,  of  ‘ love 
passing  the  love  of  woman,’  ennobled 
by  its  own  humility,  deeper  than 
death,  and  mightier  than  the  grave, 
can  still  blossom  out  if  it  be  but  in 
one  heart  here  and  there  to  show 
men  still  how  sooner  or  later  ‘ he 
that  loveth  knoweth  God,  for  God 
is  Love!’ 


SKETCHES  OF  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 
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Catchino  a LlOS. 


■niHEX  Henry  Benson  had  been 
t'  married  about  four  years,  the 
Honourable  Edward  Ashburnercame 
to  see  him.  They  had  known  each 
other  at  Heidelberg,  where  Benson 
once  spent  six  months, — long  enough 
to  get  some  kind  of  a degree  and 
pick  up  a good  deal  of  German, 
whether  he  learned  any  Latin  and 
Greek  or  not.  Ashburner  had  just 
taken  a first-class 
was  touring  with 
who  knew  Carl  Benson ; hence  the 
acquaintance.  It  was  not  a very  long 
one : the  young  men  were  together 
for  part  of  two  days;  but  in  that 
time  they  grew  very  jolly  and  com- 
fortable over  sundry  bottles  of  Ass- 
manshausen,  and  Harry  gave  the 
Englishman  an  unlimited  and  press- 
ing invitation  to  stop  with  him  if 
he  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Then 
they  went  their  respective  ways,  and 
at  this  time  Benson  had  a very  dim 
recollection  of  who  Ashburner  was. 


at  Cambridge,  and 
an  older  Cantab 


The  first  intimation  he  had  of  his 
arrival  was  in  this  wise.  After  pass- 
ing nearly  the  whole  day  on  Long 
Island  to  eat  terrapin  soup  and 
spring  chickens  at  Snedekor’s,  Hariy, 
as  he  returned  via  the  city  to  his 
place  in  Westchester,  on  a tine  June 
evening,  stopped  at  his  town-house 
in  Twenty-eighth  Street.  There, 
among  a little  heap  of  notes,  and 
circulars,  and  business  communica- 
tions— ‘Sir,  Your  note  for  S2500 
at  the  National  Bank  will  become 
due  on  the  10th  inst. ;’  and  ‘Dear 
sir.  Your  interest  will  be  ready  on 
the  8th,  if  you  will  call  for  it  at  my 
counting-room  ’ (‘  Confound  the  fel- 
low,’ muttered  Benson,  ‘ why  can’t 
he  fix  a time  and  call  here,  instead 
of  making  me  tramp  down  into  the 
Swamp  among  his  skins?’*);  and 
‘ Sir,  You  are  requested  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Central  Conservative 
Whig  Young  Men’s  Association  next 
Monday ;’  and  so  forth — he  found  a 


* The  Swamp  is  a part  of  the  city  principally  inhabited  by  curriers  and  tanners. 
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small  card,  with  ‘Mr.  Ashbumer' 
inscribed  thereon.  lie  showed  it  to 
Mrs.  B.  that  evening. 

‘ English  ?'  asked  Clara,  looking 
not  over-satisfied. 

‘ Rather,’  said  Harrv,  betraying  no 
particular  emotion  either  way. 

‘Well,  I'm  sure  I don't  want  to 
sec  any  more  Englishmen  this  way 
for  a long  while.  There  was  the 
scientific  gentleman  on  his  travels, 
who  used  to  come  to  dinner  in  a 
flannel  shirt  and  use  our  house  as  if 
it  was  an  inn.  And  there  was  that 
precious  young  ensign  on  a furlough 
from  Canada,  who  did  yon  out  of  a 
thousand  dollars,  and  his  father 
wouldn't  pay  a cent  of  it.  And 
there  was ’ 

‘ But  this  is  a good  fellow,’  said 
Harry,  cutting  short  the  list  of  dis- 
reputable guests.  Ltt  me  see ; which 
of  the  Ashbumers  can  it  be  ? I 
knew  three  or  four  of  them.  There 
was  Captain  Asbburncr  at  Oldport, 
summer  licfore  last,  you  remember; 
and  his  brother  tlie  Oxford  man; 
and  Lord  Asbbumer's  son  1 knew  at 
Heidelberg.  I shouldn't  wonder  if 
this  is  Lord  Ash  burner's  son.  But 
they  are  all  very  fair  men.’ 

Whatever  doubts  Benson  may 
have  had  on  the  matter  were  dissi- 
pated next  morning  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Ashbunier  himself.  Our 
young  tourist,  having  collected  his 
letters  of  introduction,  and  spent 
nearly  a day  in  tramping  through 
the  ‘ above  Bleecker  ’ part  of  the 
city,  was  gratified  by  finding  that 
everybody  was  out  of  town  (except 
one  old  gentleman  who  had  died 
recently) ; and  learning  that  Benson, 
whose  place  fronted  the  thirteenth 
milestone  from  City  Hall,  was  the 
most  comcatable  of  his  acquaintances 
in  esjie  or  posse,  resolved  to  hunt  him 
up  the  next  day.  Eleven  miles  of 
the  expedition  he  performed  without 
difficulty  on  a tolerably  well-ap- 
pointed, but  not  particularly  fast 
railroad.  For  the  remaining  two  he 
was  obliged  to  foot  it,  fortunately  in 
the  morning  of  a not  too  warm  day. 
The  heats  of  May  in  this  part  of 
America  are  usually  succeeded  by  a 
week  or  fortnight  of  comparatively 
cool  weather  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  before  the  sultry  summer  fairly 
sets  in.  So  the  guest  reached  his 
host's  abode  rather  dusty,  but  other- 
wise in  good  trim. 


[September, 

As  Edward  Ashbumer  will  figure 
considerably  in  some  of  our  sketches, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  say  a 
few  words  about  him.  He  was 
nearly  three  years  younger  than 
Harry  Benson,  an  eldest  son,  fond  of 
classics,  politics,  and  travelling,  and 
had  attained  to  that  complete  state  of 
bodily  and  mental  training  combined 
which  most  young  Englishmen,  who 
make  a proper  use  of  the  advantages 
afforded  them  by  their  universities, 
are  sure  to  arrive  at.  He  stood 
nearly  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  could 
read  twelve  hours  or  walk  twelve 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  ac- 
cording as  he  was  called,  on  to  do 
either,  eat  anything,  drink  any 
amount,  sleep  anywhere.  That  he 
was  awkwara  and  shy  in  mixed 
society,  and  especially  in  ladies'  so- 
ciety ; that  he  had  a clumsy  way  of 
doing  civil  things ; that  he  dressed 
badly,  danced  badly,  and  spoke 
French  badly,  though  fluently:  all 
this  follows  of  course  from  his  being 
a young  Englishman. 

Benson’s  house  at  l>evilshoof 
(which  unromontic  name  the  Benson 
place  had  inherited  from  old  Dutch 
times)  was  a wide,  deep,  wooden,  two- 
story  dwelling,  of  a sunshiny  yellow 
colour,  with  a spacious  piazza  mn- 
ning  all  round  it,  and  three  rooms 
on  a floor  upon  each  side  of  a large 
hall.  Into  this  hall  Ashbumer  was 
admitted,  and  found  Benson  in  full 
cnioyment  of  the  dolce  far  nietUe. 
With  cigarette  in  mouth  and  one 
foot  in  the  air,  the  master  of  the 
house  reclined  in  a lumbering  Chi- 
nese cane-chair,  nearly  as  big  as  an 
omnibus.  lie  wore  a magnificent 
shawl-pattern  dressing-gown,  orange 
cashmere  without  and  rose  sim 
within,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a 
tasselled  cord  that  looked  like  a very 
superior  style  of  bell- pull;  very 
wide  light  blue  trowsers,  slippers  of 
the  same  colour  embroidered  in  gold, 
a blue  and  white  silk  cravat,  and  a 
red  smoking-cap,  more  for  show  than 
use,  jauntily  pitched  on  one  side  of 
his  head.  From  his  whole  attire 
emanated  a combined  odour  of  French 
sachets,  German  Cologne,  and  Turkish 
tobacco.  A beautiful  child  was  sport- 
ing around  him,  playing  bo  - peep 
behind  the  stupendous  chair,  and 
crying  out  ‘ Bah,  paps !'  As  the 
visitor  entered  he  leap^  up,  scatter- 
ing the  ashes  and  tobacm  of  his 
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loosely  rolled  cigarette  over  binuelA  ‘ How  do  you  like  our  country  V 
and  Ashbumer,  and  the  matting  of  and  the  second,  ‘ What’ll  you  take 
the  hall  floor.  to  drink  ?'  I won't  put  the  first  to 

‘ How  are  you,  old  fellow  ? Fm  you,  for  yon  have  hardly  been  long 

to  glad  you've  found  your  way  here,  enough  here  to  answer  it,  but  the 

Holla,  Mby  I don’t  run  away !’  and  second  is  always  appropriate.’ 

catching  the  hope  of  the  Bensons  by  * 1 have  heard  a gr^  deal  abont 
both  shoulders  m the  act  of  toddling  sherry-cobbler,  but  did  not  order  one 

off,  he  swung  up  the  astonished  at  the  hotel  fbr  fear  I might  not 

urchin  close  to  the  nose  of  the  obtain  it  there  in  perfection.’ 

equally  astonished  Englishman.  ‘ You  won’t  enjoy  it  anywhere  in 
‘ Here's  the  first  curiosity  of  the  perfection  just  now.  To  be  properly 

place,  my  boy ! He's  just  three-  appreciated  it  requires  a hot  day,  of 

years’  old  rising,  can  drive  a horse  on  which  we  shall  hare  some  in  a week 

a straight  road,  fears  no  manner  of  or  two.  Will  you  put  yourself  into 

bug,*  eats  everything  he  can  get,  my  hands,  and  let  me  recommend 

and  drinks  every  liquid  in  the  house  for  this  weather  some  plain  sherry  f 

except  ink.  Look  at  him ! Isn’t  he  There  is  some  all  ready  in  the  rem- 

a brauty  ? Isn’t  he  a whole  team  gerator ; I will  fetch  it  myself.’ 

and  one  horse  extra  P'  And  straightway  Benson  bustled 

Ashbumer  duly  praised  young  off  to  the  pantry,  and  speedily  re- 

America,  and  at  that  moment  Clara  turned  with  a decanter  of  very  pale 

appeared,  in  a dressing-gown  also;  wine  and  three  glasses,  which  he 

but  hers  was  a tricolor  pattern,  lined  placed  on  a diminutive  stand, 

with  blue  silk.  He  thought  he  had  ‘ This  is  Manzanilla,  our  favourite 
never  seen  a handsomer  couple,  nor  sherry,’  and  he  poured  out  a bumper 

one  whose  taste  in  dress  was  more  to  Ashbumer,  who  made  a doubtful 

gorgeous,  not  to  say  theatrical.  face  on  tasting  it,  for  with  the  bitter 

Benson,  with  a rapid  alternation  of  flavour  of  Amontillado  was  combined 

style  and  manner,  and  a vast  elabo-  in  it  a distinct  taste  of  ether.  ‘ You 

ration  of  politeness,  introduced  his  don’t  like  it,  I sec.  No  one  does  at 

wife  and  guest.  Ashbumer  fidgeted  first.  When  I came  back  in  ’44 

a little,  and  looked  as  if  he  did  not  this  wine  was  just  becoming  fashion- 

cxactly  know  what  to  do  with  his  able.  The  first  time  I tasted  it,  it 

arms  and  legs.  Mrs.  Benson  was  as  seemed  like  medicine  ; the  second,  I 

completely  at  her  case  as  if  she  had  thought  the  flavour  peculiar,  but  not 

known  him  all  her  life,  and,  by  way  unpleasant ; the  third  time  I became 

of  putting  him  at  his  ease  too,  b^n  exceedingly  fond  of  it.  So  it  will  be 

to  abuse  England  and  the  English  to  with  you.  And  as  you  will  very 

him,  and  retail  the  old  grievance  of  often  have  Manzanilla  put  before 

her  husband’s  plunder  by  Ensign  ^ou,  I thought  it  well  to  initiate  you 

I..awless,  and  the  ungentlemanly  te-  into  the  mystery  of  it  at  once.  It  is 

haviour  of  Lawless  pere  on  the  occa-  not  a strong  wine — all  the  better  for 

sion,  and  the  voluminous  correspond-  that  here.  Our  dry  climate  does 

ence  that  took  place  between  him  not  allow  the  same  hery  and  heavy 

and  Harir,  which  the  libindtr  and  drinks  as  your  moist  one.  You 

Blatter  afWwards  published  in  full,  must  give  up  your  ale  and  port,  and 

under  the  beading ‘American  Hospi-  brandied  sherries.  The  very  neces- 

tality  and  English  Repudiation  ’ in  sity  of  ‘ liquoring  ’ so  often  in  our 

extra  caps;  and  so  she  went  on  to  warm  weather  obliges  us  to  weaken 

the  intense  mystification  of  Ash-  our  liquor.  You  can't  ice  this  sbeny 

burner,  who  couldn't  precisely  make  too  much.  We  dine  at  four  or  half- 

out  whether  she  was  in  jest  or  past,  and  you  see  this  has  been  in  ice 

earnest,  till  Benson  came  to  the  already.  What  time  is  it  ? Eleven, 

rescue.  ' That  reminds  me.  How  long  is  your 

‘ When  did  you  arrive.  Ash-  stay  in  America  to  be  ?’ 

burner  ?'  ‘ I do  not  intend  to  return  till  the 

‘ Yesterday  morning.’  end  of  the  year,  or  perhaps  till  next 

‘ The  first  question  an  American  spring.’ 
generally  asks  an  Englishman  is,  ‘ Then  of  course  you  will  do  Nia- 

* Bug  is  the  popular  American  designation  of  all  insects  except  butterflies. 
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gara,  and  Canada,  and  the  watering- 
places,  this  summer,'  come  back  to 
New  York  for  the  season  (our  sea- 
son begius  in  November),  and  go  on 
to  Washington  in  mid  winter.  You 
had  better,  then,  put  off'  all  your 
lionization  of  the  city  (there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  it  to  do)  until  your 
return.  And  now  let  me  drive  you 
down  to  your  hotel ; bring  back 
your  carpet-bag,  and  pass  a few  days 
with  us  till  the  warm  weather  sets  in. 
Then  we  can  go  to  my  brother’s 
place  higher  up  the  river,  and  after 
that  sha))c  our  plans  at  leisure. 
Isxcuse  me  for  three  minutes  while  I 
put  on  my  boots.’ 

Benson  rushed  to  the  back-door, 
shouted  out  some  rapid  orders  to  his 
stable,  which,  though  jmrtially  con- 
cealed by  trees,  was  within  nailing 
distance  of  the  house,  and  then 
scampered  upstairs,  where  his  three 
minutes  turned  out  to  be  twenty  or 
twenty-five : during  which  time  Airs. 
Benson  and  her  husband’s  guest  did 
not  interchange  much  conversation, 
and  Ashburncr,  in  default  of  other 
amusement,  applied  himself  again  to 
the  Alanzanilla,  which  he  certainly 
found  to  improve  on  acquaintance; 
so  much  so,  th.at,  after  finishing  his 
first  glass,  he  despatched  a second, 
and  was  dubitating  on  the  propriety 
of  a thinl  when  Benson  reappeared. 
He  had  exchanged  his  dressing-gown 
for  a dark  brown  cutaway,  and  his 
slippers  for  jirunclla  boots  of  femi- 
nine aspect,  tipixxl  with  varnished 
leather  at  the  toe. 

‘Now,  mon  ami,  1 hear  the  wag- 
gon coming  round  ; come  out  on  the 
stoop.’ 

Ashburner  remained  stationary, 
not  exactly  understanding  the  invi- 
tation. 

‘ Oh,  you  don’t  know  what  stoop 
means.  It  is  one  of  the  Dutch 
words  we  Gothamites  have  retained. 
’Well,  then,  come  out  on  the  front 
piazza.' 

So  they  went  out,  and  Ashburner 
saw  before  the  door  two  cou)pact 
little  dark  brown  horses,  with  \vhite 
faces  and  white  hind-feet.  They 
had  on  the  very  lightest  harness 
imaginable — slender  collars,  cobweb- 
likc  traces  and  hip-strap.s,  no  winkers 
or  check-reins;  and  lichind  them 
was  such  a vehicle  as  he  had  never 


seen  before,  even  in  dreams.  At 
first  he  could  discern  nothing  but 
four  tall  slender  wheels  of  a bright 
vermilion  picked  out  in  red,  with  a 
groom  sitting  among  them ; but  a 
closer  inspection  enabled  him  to  per- 
ceive a scanty  seat  for  two  persons, 
with  no  appreciable  back.  The  box 
of  the  seat  was  varnished  leather, 
except  a dark  green  wooden  rim  that 
rose  about  three  inches  from  the 
gaily  carpeted  floor. 

‘ There’s  my  w’aggon,’  said  Benson ; 
‘ it's  not  a regular  trotting  waggon — 
weighs  three  hundred  or  more— but 
light  enough  for  a team.  Get  in.’ 

‘But  horn -ilo -you  get  in?’ asked 
the  other,  looking  very  dubioush’  at 
the  mysterious  carriage,  the  front 
and  hind  wheels  of  which  on  the 
same  side  all  but  touched  each  other. 

‘ So !’  quoth  Harry,  who  had 
meantime  crowned  himself  with  a 
very  long-napped  white  beaver,  and 
fitted  on  his  white  driving-gloves, 
‘just  this  way !’ 

And  running  behind,  he  leaped  in 
over  the  back,  or  where  the  back 
might  have  been,  and  took  the  white- 
webbed  reins  from  the  groom,  who, 
on  his  part,  tumbled  out  half  over 
half  between  the  wheels  by  an  extra- 
ordinary gymnastic  evolution. 

‘Ah,  that's  the  way  is  it?’  and 
Ashburner  was  preparing  to  follow 
suit. 

‘ No,  this  is  the  way.  Hold  on.’* 

Benson  hauled  in  his  off- horse, 
slanting  his  front  axle  and  locking 
his  off  fore-wheel,  by  which  means 
he  left  on  the  nigh  side  a considerable 
space  between  the  hind-wheel  and 
tne  front,  and  Ashburner  first  be- 
come aware  of  the  existence  of  n 
practicable  iron  step,  by  which  he 
ascended  without  much  difficultt’. 

‘ Hold  fast,  old  fellow,’  said  Benson, 
and  he  drew  up  the  reins  which  had 
been  Ijdng  loose  in  his  hand. 

Immediately  the  horses  started  off 
at  a pace  that  nearly  sent  Ashburner 
backwards  out  of  the  waggon.  Out 
at  the  gate  they  flew,  up  the  lane 
that  led  to  the  turnpike,  through 
another  gate,  and  along  the  main 
road  at  their  authenticated  speed  of 
3'  20",  Benson  settling  himself  fur- 
ther back  in  his  seat  and  tightening 
his  pull,  and  the  trotters  going 
faster  as  he  pulled  more.  Ashburner 


* Hold  on  is  .American  for  hold  hard. 
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conM  hear  nothing  for  the  clattering  ‘ You  don’t  break  up  my  team  so 

of  the  pole-chains  and  the  patter  of  easy,  my  boy ! ’ And  then,  growing 

those  eight  hoofs  as  they  swept  the  excited  by  the  pace,  he  continued  to 

ground  in  their  tearing  trot,  nor  sec  scream  at  his  horses  and  lift  them, 

anything  for  the  clouds  of  dirt  and  until  he  bad  succeeded  in  aggravating 

gravel  which  their  fore-feet  threw  the  trotters  to  such  an  extent,  that 

back  over  the  low  dashboard.  He  when  he  wanted  to  pull  up  at  the 

held  on  with  both  hands,  and  trusted  next  milestone  they  could  not  be 
to  Providence.  made  to  stop,  though  it  was  on  the 

‘ Wo-o  1’  ejaculated  Benson  at  last,  ascent  of  a pretty  steep  hill,  until  he 
after  proceeding  for  about  two  mi-  had  thrown  one  leg  over  the  lines, 
nutes  at  this  he.adlong  rate;  and  as  ‘ Your  animals  arc  not  easily  tired,' 
he  spoke  he  slackened  his  reins  gra-  his  friend  remarked,  as,  for  the  first 

dually.  The  horses  fell  into  a steady  time,  they  proceeded  at  an  easy  trot, 

gait  of  about  twelve  miles  an  hour.  ‘ Are  these  very  fancy  horses,  or  is  it 

‘ We  must  take  them  easy  most  of  common  to  have  such  a jiair?’ 

the  way,’  says  Harry,  ‘ for  the  roads  ‘ There  are  several  teams  on  the 

are  heavy.’  island  that  can  beat  me  five  or  ten 

‘Ho  you  call  thh  going  easy?’  seconds  in  the  mile,  hut  few  so  well 

replied  his  friend,  with  a glance  at  matched  in  looks  or  driving  together 

the  rapidly  receding  objects  on  each  so  nicely.  I have  had  them  a year, 

side  the  road.  ‘We must  he  making  and  they  arc  pretty  well  used  to  my 

sixteen  miles  an  hour.’  hand, — and  to  my  wife’s,  for  that 

‘ Not  tliirteen.  You  always  seem,  matter.’ 
to  be  going  faster  with  a team  than  ‘ And  what  docs  such  a pair  cost  ? ' 

you  arc,  because  they  make  more  ‘ I got  these  a bargain  for  S800 

noise.’  from  a friend,  who  was  just  married 

‘ Well,  I don’t  pretend  to  judge  and  going  abroad.  Probably,  a 

of  pace  just  now,  for  my  eyes  are  jockey  would  have  charged  me  four 

full  of  gravel.  Why  don’t  you  build  figures*  for  them.  That  was  a year 

your  dashboards  higher  ?’  ago  last  month.  I had  twenty-si.x 

‘ Because  it  is  neeess.iry  to  see  the  hundred  then  to  spend  in  luxuries, 

horses’  feet.  Before  a well-trained  and  invested  it  in  three  nearly  equal 

trotter  breaks,  he  usually  gives  warn-  portions.  It  may  amuse  to  know 

ing  by  a skip  or  two.  With  a low  how.  These  horses  I bought  for 

dashboard  you  can  note  this  instantly,  myself,  as  I said,  for  $800;  a grand 

and  hold  him  up  in  time ; otherwise  Pleyel  for  JIrs.  Benson  for  $900 ; 

your  horse  might  be  carried  off  his  and  a man  for  himself  for  the  same 

feet  before  you  knew  it.’  sum.’ 

So  they  rolled  along  merrily  some  ‘ A man  f' 

five  miles  to  Ilarlaem  Bridge,  over  ‘ Yes,  a coachman.  You  look 

which  the  team  walked,  not  because  mystified.  Come,  now,  candidly,  is 

they  were  tired,  but  because  it  was  New  York  a slave  State?  Ho  you 

illegal  to  cross  at  a faster  gait, — an  know,  or  what  do  you  think  ?’ 

ordinatjce  rendered  necessary  by  the  ‘ I had  supposed  it  was  not.’ 

frail  structure  of  most  American  ‘ You  supposed  right,  and  know 

bridges ; and  then  as  they  passed  more  about  it  than  all  yonr  coun- 

tbrough  the  village  of  Harlacm,  trymen  take  the  trouble  to  know, 

where  taverns,  and  stables,  and  fast  Nevertheless,  it  is  literally  true  that 

trotters  abound,  Benson  gave  his  I bought  this  man  for  the  other 

horses  another  brush,  by  way  of  $900 ; and  it  happened  in  this  wise, 

astonishing  the  natives.  One  fine  morning  there’  was  a great 

‘ He-e-eh  !’  shouted  a blacksmith,  hue  and  cry  in  Washington.  Nearly 

looking  up  from  his  work  as  the  a hundred  slaves,  of  different  ages, 

vermilion  wheels  rattled  by.  sexes,  and  colours,  most  of  them 

The  nigh  horse  made  a skip,  and  house-servants  in  the  best  families, 
his  driver  just  caught  him  in  time.  had  made  a slampcdo,  as  the  Western 
‘ He-e-ch  ! G'lang !’ shouted  back  men  say.  They  had  procured  a 

Harry  over  his  shoulder,  in  tri-  sloop  through  the  aid  of  some  white 

umpbant  defiance,  as  much  as  to  say,  men,  and  sailed  off  up  the  Potomac, 

* /.  e.  A thousand  dollars  or  more. 
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— not  a very  brilliant  proceeding  on 
their  part.  The  poor  devila  were 
all  taken,  and  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion paired  upon  them  — tor  it 
amounts  to  that : they  were  con- 
demned (by  their  masters)  to  be  sold 
into  the  south-western  States.  Some 
of  the  cases  were  peculiarly  distress- 
ing,— among  others,  a quadroon  man, 
who  had  b^n  coachman  to  one  of 
of  our  government  secretaries.  He 
had  a wife  and  five  children,  all  free, 
in  Washington ; but  two  of  his  sis- 
ters were  in  bondage  with  him, — 
very  pretty  and  inteUigent  girls,  re- 
port said.  The  three  were  sold  to  a 
slave-trader,  who  kept  them  some 
time  on  speculation.  The  circum- 
stance attracted  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  New  York ; some  of  the 
papers  were  full  of  it.  I saw  the 
account  one  morning,  and  happening 
to  have  this  $900  on  hand,  I wrote 
straight  off  to  one  of  our  Abolition 
memMrs  at  Washington  (I  never 
saw  him  in  my  life,  but  one  doesn't 
stand  on  ceremony  in  such  matters, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  done  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment),  saying,  that  if 
either  of  the  girls  could  be  bought 
for  that  sum  1 would  give  it.  The 
gentleman  who  had  tlie  honour  of 
my  correspondence  put  upon  him 
wrote  to  another  gentleman — stand- 
ing counsel,  I believe,  for  the  Wash- 
ington Abolitionists — and  he  wrote 
to  the  slave-trader,  one  Bruin  (devil- 
ish good  name,  that,  for  his  business !), 
who  sent  back  a glorious  answer, 
which  I keep  among  my  epistolary 
curiosities.  ‘ The  girls  are  very  fine 
ones,’  said  this  precious  specimen ; 
‘ I have  been  oflered  $1000  for  one 
of  them  by  a Louisiana  gentleman. 
They  cannot  be  sold  at  a lower  price 
than  Sl'iOO  and  SI 300  respectively. 
If  I could  be  sure  that  your  friend's 
motives  were  those  of  unmixed  phi- 
lanthropy, I would  make  a consi- 
derable reduction.  The  man,  who 
is  a very  deserving  person,  and  whom 
I should  be  glad  to  see  at  liberty, 
can  be  had  fur  $900 ; but  I suppose 
your  correspondent  takes  less  interest 
in  him.'  The  infernal  scamp  thought 
I wanted  a mistress,  and  his  virtuous 
mind  revolted  at  the  thought  of  part- 
ing with  one  of  the  girls  for  such  a 


purpose — except  for  an  extra  con- 
sideration.’ * 

‘ It  must  have  been  a wet  blanket 
upon  your  pbilantbropic  intentions.’ 

‘ B^ly  I hardly  knew  whether 
to  be  most  angry  or  amused  at  the 
turn  things  had  taken.  As  to  Clara, 
she  thought  it  a glorious  joke,  and 
did  nothing  for  the  next  month  but 
quiz  me  about  the  quadroon  girls, 
and  ask  me  when  she  might  expect 
them.  However,  I thought,  with 
the  Ethiopian  in  the  ballad,  that  ‘ it 
would  never  do  to  give  it  up  so,’ 
and  accordingly  wrote  back  to  Wash- 
ington that  I should  be  very  glad, 
indeed,  to  buy  the  man.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  man  was  half-way  to  Mis- 
sissippi by  that  time Now  we  are 

well  up  that  hill,  and  can  take  a good 
brush  down  to  the  next  G’l-lang, 
ponies ! He-eh ! Wake  up.  Fire- 
fly!’ 

‘ And  then  ?’ 

‘ Oh,  how  he  got  off,  after  all  I 
It  was  a special  interference  of  Pro- 
vidence. (G'lang,  Star !)  The  lion. 
Secretary  felt  some  compunctions 
about  the  fate  of  his  coachman,  and 
hearing  that  the  money  was  all  ready 
to  pay  for  him,  actually  paid  himseu 
the  additional  $d0  requii^  to  bring 
bim  back  to  Washington ; so  be  lives 
there  now  a free  man  with  bis  family, 
— at  least  for  all  I know  to  the  con- 
trary, for  I never  heard  any  more 
about  him  since.’ 

‘ And  what  became  of  the  girls  ?’ 

‘ There  was  a subscription  raised 
for  them  here.  My  brother  Carl 
gave  something  towards  it — not  that 
he  cared  particularly  for  the  young 
ladies,  but  because  be  had  a strong 
desire  to  sell  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  They  were  ransomed, 
and  brought  here,  and  put  to  school 
somewhere,  and  a vast  fuss  made 
about  them, — quite  enough  to  spoil 
them,  I’m  afraid.  And  so  ends  that 
story.  What  a joke  to  think  of  a 
man  being  worth  just  ns  much  as  a 
grand  piano,  and  a little  more  than 
a pair  of  ponies ! ' 

Ashbiirner  thought  that  Benson 
treated  the  whole  affair  too  much  as 
a joke. 

‘ Tell  me,’  said  he,  ‘ if  these  people 
came  to  New  York,  or  you  met  them 


* All  the  above  inddents  are  literally  true,  and  the  extracts  from  Brain’s  letter 
almost  verbatim  copies. 
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travelling,  would  you  associate  with 
them  on  familiar  terms  ?' 

‘ Not  with  Mr.  Bruin,  certainly,’ 
replied  Harry.  ‘ To  give  the  devil 
his  due,  such  a man  is  considered  to 
follow  an  infamous  vocation,  even  in 
his  of  the  country.’ 

‘ But  the  Honourable  Secretary 
and  the  other  gentlemen,  who  sell 
their  men  to  work  on  the  cotton 
plantations,  and  their  women  for 
something  worse  ?’ 

‘ H-mT  A-h ! Did  you  ever  meet 
a Russian  ? — in  your  own  country,  I 
mean.’ 

* Yes,  I met  one  at  dinner  once. 
I won't  pretend  to  pronounce  his 
name.’ 

‘ Did  you  go  out  of  the  way  to  be 
uncivil  to  bun,  because  be  owned 
serfs  ?’ 

‘ No,  but  I didn’t  go  out  of  my 
way  to  be  particularly  genial  with 
him.’ 

‘ Exactly : the  cases  are  precisely 
parallel.  The  Southerners  are  our 
Russians.  They  come  up  to  the 
North  to  be  civilized ; they  send 
their  boys  here  to  be  educated ; they 
spend  a good  deal  of  money  here. 
We  are  civil  to  them,  but  not  over 
genial, — some  of  us,  at  least,  are  not.’ 

By  this  time  the  fast -stepping 
trotters  bad  passed  through  York- 
ville,  and  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  As  soon  as  their  feet  touched 
the  pavement  they  fell  into  a walk. 

‘ You  see  it  is  impossible  to  drive 
fast  over  these  terrible  stones  in  a 
light  carriage,  so  we  shall  go  easy 
for  this  lost  mile  to  your  hotel,’  said 
Benson.  ‘ We  can  afford  it,  for  there 
wasn't  much  time  lost  on  the  road. 
See  here  (pulling  out  his  watch), 
twelve  miles  in  forty-nine  minutes, 
including  a stoppage  for  toll ! I call 
that  pretty  good  travelling.’ 

And  now  Asbburner  became  sen- 
sible of  a change  in  the  temperature. 
They  had  been  making  their  own 
breeze  previously  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  motion,  but  now  there  was 
scarcely  a breath  of  air,  and  os  the 
waggon  was  undefended  by  any  sort 
of  top  or  head,  he  began  to  feel  the 
heat  of  the  sun  more  than  was  alto- 
gether pleasant. 

‘ Surely  it  is  hot. enough  note  for 
a sherry-cobbler,’  he  remarked,  after 
a pause. 

‘ Hardly,  to  enjoy  one  in  perfec- 
tion, but  it  will  do.  When  we  get 


to  your  hotel  I'll  brew  you  a first- 
rate  one.’  And,  the  horses  being 
stimulated  to  a gentle  trot,  they  soon 
arrived  at  Ashburner’s  temporary 
head -quarters,  which  were,  - fortu- 
nately, ‘ above  Bleecker.’ 

‘ Now  pack  your  bog,’  said  Benson, 
‘and  the  cobbler  will  be  ready  by 
that  time.’ 

‘ But  what  do  you  do  with  your 
horses  ? ’ asked  the  other,  who  saw 
no  groom  or  other  person  to  whom 
they  might  be  entrusted. 

‘ Tie  them,  to  be  sure,’  was  the 
reply ; and  handing  the  lines  to 
Ashburner,  as  he  stopped  his  team, 
Benson  leaped  out,  pulled  a hitching- 
strap  from  under  the  seat,  and  ii^ 
tened  his  off-horse  very  neatly  to  a 
lamp-post.  Then,  after  Ashburner 
bad  descended,  be  tied  his  white 
hand- pieces  to  an  opening  made  for 
the  purpose  on  one  side  of  the  dash- 
board, and  finally  diving  under  the 
seat  once  more  he  produced  two 
sheets,  with  the  names  of  his  horses. 
Starlight  and  Firefly,  showily  worked 
thereon  in  red  fetters,  and  raread 
them  carefully  over  his  team.  Then, 
taking  his  whip  with  him  for  fear 
of  casual  appropriators,  he  accom- 
panied his  friend  into  the  hotel. 

When  Ashburner  returned  to  his 
sitting-room,  after  arranging  bis  Img, 
he  found  Benson  in  all  his  glory, 
surrounded  by  the  sutorial  requisites. 
Four  large  tumblers,  two  wine- 
lasses,  a couple  of  lemons,  ditto  of 
nives,  a decanter  of  sherry  (not 
Manzaiiilla,  but  dark  in  colour  and 
high  in  flavour),  a saucer  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  another  of  finely- 
pounded  ice,  were  paraded  on  the 
table,  and  among  them  sat  Benson, 
on  the  tabic  also,  examining  a bundle 
of  fresh  straws. 

‘ Now,’  said  he,  ‘ take  a knife  and 
a lemon,  and  do  as  you  see  me  do ; 
don't  mind  soiling  your  fingers. 
First,  you  rub  the  lemon  with  the 
back  of  the  knife— that  brings  out 
the  essential  oil  better;  then  you 
pare  off  the  rind  very  carefully,  taking 
only  the  yellow,  and  not  cutting 
into  the  white  at  all.  Very  wclL 
Imbed  your  lemon-peel  in  as  much 
sugar  .as  you  would  use  if  making  a 
similarly-sized  glass  of  punch.  Some- 
times you  will  see  slices  of  lemon  put 
into  a cobbler — nothing  can  be  more 
destructive;  avoid  everything  but 
the  yellow  peel.  If  you  will  have 
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gomething  more,  put  in  a slice  of 
orange  or  pine-apple,  or  a few  straw- 
berries. I think  this  may  be  done 
to  good  efioct  in  a bow],  but  not  in  a 
single  glass.  Now  fill  your  tumbler 
half-way  with  pounded  ice.  Good. 
And  now  pour  in  two  wine-glasses 
of  sherry.  You  see  we  use  dark 
sherry  for  this,  both  for  the  strength 
and  tbe  colour.  It  makes  the  mix- 
ture of  a beautiful  golden  hue  ; with 
Amontillado  or  Manzanilla  it  would 
look  too  weak.  Don’t  la;  impatient ; 
we  have  to  mix  yet.’  lie  took  up 
one  of  the  spare  glasses,  covered  witli 
it  the  mouth  of  the  tumbler  which 
contained  the  magic  compound,  and 
shook  the  cobbler  back  and  forwards 
from  one  glass  to  the  other  a dozen 
times  without  spil  ling  a drop.  ‘ There, 
now  choose  a perfect  straw,  and  then 
try  it ! 1 ’ll  change  glasses  with  you 

as  yours  is  not  yet  mixed,  and  you 
might  not  be  handy  at  tossing  it  the 
first  time.’ 

Ashbumer  took  a long  draught  of 
the  cool  liquid  through  the  straw, 
and  confessed  that  he  experienced  a 
new  sensation. 

‘ Now  don’t  drink  it  too  fast.  Y’ou 
should  take  a quarter  of  an  hour  to 
each  glass.  Three  glasses  a-piece 
will  be  enough,  and  we  have  an  hour 
before  us.’ 

The  decanter  terminated  with  the 
hour.  In  the  pauses  of  the  cobbler, 
Benson  having  caught  Ashburner’s 
flunkey  as  he  looked  in  at  the  door, 
read  him  a lecture  on  the  best  way 
of  employing  his  time  during  his 
masters  absence,  by  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  city,  &c ; laying 
down  the  law  so  rapidly,  that  the  man, 
who  was  about  of  tne  average  English 
flunkey  intelligence,  was  completely 
mystified,  and  Ashbumer  himself  as 
much  a.stonishcd  as  an  Englishman 
ever  permits  himself  to  be  to  hear 
his  servant  tutored  by  another  man. 

‘ I must  l)c  permitted  to  doubt 
your  wisdom,’  said  Benson,  as  the 
servant  retired,  ‘ in  bringing  your 
man  with  you.  On  the  Continent 
one  must  have  a courier, — it  really 
saves  money  as  well  as  trouble,  for 
the  fellow  cheats  you  a little  and 
prevents  your  being  cheated  a great 
deal ; but  a man-servant,  who  does 
not  understand  both  the  customs  and 
the  language  of  the  country  (the 
former  is  quite  as  important  a point 
as  the  latter),  is  only  in  the  way. 


To  be  sure,  he  is  of  some  service  as  a 
valet  when  you  arc  at  a city  hotel, 
and  he  may  learn  enough  of  the 
streets  in  a few  days  to  go  your 
errands  for  you  (though  1 should 
doubt  that  unless  he  is  sharper  than 
most  English  servants  have  been) ; 
but  when  you  get  into  the  country, 
especially  in  the  West,  you  will  find 
this  man  sitting  at  the  same  table 
with  you,  riding  in  the  same  vehicle, 
paying  the  same  fare, — in  all  respects 
treated  as  your  equal ; and,  since  vou 
have  your  wits  about  you  more  than 
he  has,  you  will,  in  fact,  be  obliged 
to  take  care  of  him,  instead  of  his 
being  of  any  service  to  you.  And 
now  as  the  sherry  is  all  gone  we  will 
go  too,  especially  as  we  have  but 
eighty  minutes  to  get  home  and  dress 
for  dinner.’ 

Benson’s  advice  was  very  correct 
and  proper  in  itself,  but  there  was 
also  a little  personal  motive  mi.xed 
with  it.  He  nad  no  intention  of  in- 
cluding Ashburncr’s  attendant  in  the 
invitation  to  stop  a few  days,  lest  the 
English  body-servant  should  quarrel 
with  his  own  black  cook  and  Irish 
grooms,  whom  he  found  it  hard 
enough  to  manage  already.  IVhen 
Ashbumer  and  he  de.scended  to  their 
vehicle,  the  former  observed  several 
idlers  gazing  nt  it,  and  remarked  that 
the  turn-out,  which  would  hare  at- 
tracted a crowd  in  London,  was 
something  to  look  at  even  in  New 
York. 

‘ That’s  on  account  of  my  red 
wheels,’  explained  Benson.  ‘ They 
are  rather  rowdt’,  I must  own  ; not 
exactly  the  thing  for  a gentleman. 
But  the  use  of  them  is  this.  I go  to 
a trot  on  Long  Island : there  are 
some  hundred  waggons  there,  all  fas- 
tened close  together  to  fences  or  un- 
der sheds.  My  wheels  are  so  con- 
spicuous that  I can  pick  them  out  at 
once  in  a great  crowd,  and  it  saves 
much  time  and  trouble  in  starting 
for  home.  Now  I shall  drive  round 
the  comeh  to  a livery  stable  and 
sponge  out  the  ponies’  mouths,  and 
then  hey  for  Devilshoofl’ 

Back  to  Devilshoof  they  went, 
even  faster  than  they  had  come ; 
and  before  the  clock  struck  four 
Ashbumer  had  full  time  to  dress 
and  rid  himself  of  some  pounds  of 
the  Third  Avenue  and  'Westchester 
turnpike,  which  had  been  thrown 
into  his  ears  and  eyes,  down  his 
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cravat,  into  his  trousers’  pockets 
even,  by  the  forefeet  of  Starlight  and 
Firefly. 

Dinner  was  served  at  four  pre- 
cisely. The  table-service  was  of  the 
plainest  description,  nut  a vestige  of 
plate  except  the  silver  forks ; and 
the  viands  of  no  very  recherche  kind, 
— home- raised  chickens  and  a Vir- 
ginia ham  constituting  the  staple  of 
the  meal ; but  everytliing,  from  the 
okra  soup  to  the  orange  fritters,  was 
first-rate  of  its  kind;  the  indispensa- 
ble Manzanilla  was  supported  by 
excellent  champagne,  decanted  and 
iced  to  the  freezing-point  (a  test  of 
good  wine,  for  no  inferior  quality 
will  bear  it) ; and  when,  at  last,  IJcn- 
son  commended  to  his  guest  a prime 
bottle  of  Latour,  and  a swelling,  slen- 
der-necked decanter  of  the  old  Van- 
derlyn  Madeira,  Ashburner  felt  tho- 
roughly comfortable  and  content,  as 
a man  should,  who  is  drinking  well 
after  having  dined  well.  He  was  a 
pretty  fair  hand  at  the  bottle,  as 
most  Englishmen  are ; indeed,  he 
crowded  his  host  very  hard,  who 
was  a fastidious  but  not  a profuse 
drinker,  and  liked  to  sip  his  Bor- 
deaux leisurely.  Before  their  united 
efforts  the  jug  of  claret  and  the 
decanter  of  Madeira  speedily  vanish- 
ed ; and  then  came  some  sublime 
coffee,  during  the  discussion  of  which 
Benson  extemporized  a dissertation 
on  the  method  of  preparing  that 
beverage,  ‘ which  it  is  singular  your 
countrv’inen  never  understand  how 
to  make finally,  a chasse  of  white 
Curavoa  assisted  the  guest  to  swallow 
his  host’s  lecture. 

Mrs.  Benson  had  joined  freely  in 
their  conversation  during  the  repast, 
indeed  she  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
the  largest  share  of  it  to  herself.  At 
first  she  was  barely  within  the  bounds 
of  civility ; slighted  or  ridiculed  every- 
thing about  the  English  unmerci- 
fully ; and  more  than  once  puzzled 
Ashburner  both  as  to  how  he  was  to 
take  her  remarks,  and  how  to  reply 
to  them.  Gradually  this  sauciness, 
and  almost  rudeness,  refined  itself 
down  to  a piquant  raillery,  with  occa- 
sional gracefully  compensating  com- 
pliments, till  he  found  her  discourse 
as  agreeable  as  it  had  at  first  been 
embarrassing.  Still  there  was  alwrays 
in  it  an  air  of  half-defiance  and  half- 
carelessness,  that  strangely  affected 
the  young  Honourable,  who  had  al- 


ways been  petted  and  toadied  at 
home,  and  was  not  used  to  meet  an 
untitled  person  who  thought,  and 
showed  that  she  thought  herself,  at 
least,  as  good  as  himself. 

After  dinner,  Benson  carried  off 
his  guest  to  the  stable,  and  had  the 
stud  paraded  Itefore  him. 

‘ That  black  is  my  blood  colt 
Daredevil  : Mrs.  Benson  and  her 
sister  arc  the  only  two  men  on  the 
island  that  can  ride  him,  Ilibcrni- 
cally  speaking.  He  threw  me,  the 
other  day.  If  you  want  to  show 
your  horsemanship,  he  will  give  you 
a good  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
whenever  you  please.  And  this  is 
my  pet  saddle-horse  Charlie;  he 
used  to  be  a fast  trotter  in  harness, 
till  I broke  him  over  again  for  rid- 
ing; and  this  my  wife's  grey  mare; 
and  these  my  carriage-horses.  Aren’t 
they  beauties,  though  I say  it  my- 
self?' 

‘ Very  handsome,  and  very  well 
matched;  but  rather  small,  I think, 
according  to  our  standard.  They  are 
not  sixteen  hands,  surely  ?’ 

‘Just  fifteen  three;  and,  do  you 
know,  my  only  fault  with  them  is, 
that  they'  are  rather  large.  AVe  pre- 
fer middle-sized  horses;  we  think 
that  large  ones  generally  have  less 
speed,  and  always  knock  themselves 
up  sooner.  On  the  first  point  there 
may  be  a doubt,  but  on  the  second 
there  is  none,  at  least  in  this  country. 
1 gave  five  hundred  dollars  for  this 
team,  and  I could  have  bought  more 
than  one  pair  nearly  three  inches 
taller,  and  as  well  matched,  for  less 
money.  There  arc  my  ponies,  ivhose 
capacity  you  are  acquainted  with.' 

‘ How  comes  it  that  you  call  horses 
of  that  size  ixmiea,  when  your  ave- 
rage height  is  below  ours? — at  least 
I judge  it  to  be  so,  for  I have  seen 
nothing  about  your  city  like  our 
large  dray-horses.' 

* I believe  that  any  horse  under 
carriage  size  is  familiarly  denomi- 
nated a pony,  especially  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  a trotter.  1 have  heard 
Charlie  called  a pony  often,  and  he 
is  nearly  as  big  as  my  coach-horses.’ 

Then  they  strolled  round  the 
place,  which  did  not  involve  a very 
long  walk,  as  Benson's  grounds  were 
comprized  within  the  limits  of  four- 
teen acres  ; accordingly  he  extended 
their  perambulation  by  diverging 
into  the  neighbours'  premises  on 
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both  Bidec.  The  ^>ces  had  one  ge- 
neral character.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt anywhere  at  lawns,  which, 
indeed,  could  not  he  kept  up  in  per- 
fection under  the  hot  American  sun, 
by  any  amount  of  care  and  labour ; 
the  open  grass  between  the  houses 
and  the  river  was  suffered  to  grow 
long,  and  occasionally  broken  by  na- 
tural banks  or  terraces.  The  river 
views  were  beautiful;  white  sails 
specked  the  clear  blue  water,  and 
white  clouds  the  clear  blue  sky,  ex- 
cept where  long  lines  of  scarlet  and 
gold  marked  the  downward  progress 
OT  the  setting  sun.  The  gardens  were 
formal,  more  resembling  Dutch  than 
English  ; the  hot-houses  small,  there 
being  less  necessity  for  them,  as 
grapes  and  melons  flourish  here  in 
the  open  air.  The  mansions  were 
invariably  built  of  wood,  large  and 
roomy.  There  were  no  hedges,  and 
few  lences,  except  at  the  boundaries ; 
what  there  were  seemed,  almost  pur- 
posely, to  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay. 

Fatigued  with  his  day's  experi- 
ences, Ashbnmer  was  not  sorry  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  retiring. 
Benson  himself  played  chamberlain, 
and  showed  him  to  his  room. 

‘ I believe  your  countrymen  arc 
addicted  to  feather-beds  and  curtains,' 
be  said ; ‘ but  we  really  have  not 
cither  in  the  bouse.  We  use  no- 
thing but  French  bedsteads  and  hair 
mattrasses.' 

Asbbumer  assured  him  he  was 
not  so  effeminate  as  to  require  any- 
thing softer. 

‘ And  we  have  not  the  Croton 
water-works  here ; but  there  is  a 
portable  shower-bath,'  pointing  to  a 
sort  of  tent  in  one  corner  of  the 
apartment,  ‘ which  you  will  find  con- 
venient in  the  morning.  Buenos 
noches F 

Ashbumer  spent  nearly  a week  at 
Devilshoof,  as  much  pleased,  per- 
haps, certainly  as  much  amused,  as 
he  had  ever  been  at  a countiy  man- 
sion in  his  own  land,  though  he  was 
differently  entertained,  and  had,  in 
some  respects,  a very  different  sort 
of  host.  The  American  was  full  of 
dash  and  Aplomb,  and  good-humoured 
braggadocio.  St^,  shy,  reserved,  si- 
lent, modest,  were  words  that  might 
have  bad  no  existence  in  the  (Eng- 
lish or  American)  language,  so  far 
as  be  was  concerned  with  them. 


[September, 

Ashbnmer  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing at  the  matter-of-course  tone  in 
which  a young  man,  little  older 
than  himself,  and  considerably  under 
thirty,  spoke  of  ‘ What  I said  to 
Daniel  Webster,’  and  ‘ When  I was 
trastee  of  the  Historical,’  and  ‘ The 
petition  that  we  are  getting  up  to 
the  Common  Council  to  open  the 
Tenth  Avenue,'  and  ‘ When  I was 
seeing  about  Maiy’s  settlements,’ 
and  ‘ Once,  when  I knew  more  about 
stocks  than  I do  now,  and  used  to 
write  the  money  articles  fur  the 
Blunder  and  Bluster ;’  in  short,  he 
talked  like  a man  who  had  already 
been  for  years  a well-established  and 
important  member  of  the  community. 
Whatever  his  establishment  did  not 
possess,  he  made  no  attempt  to  con- 
ceal the  deficiency  of;  whatever  he 
had  was  usually  pretty  good  of  its 
kind,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  that 
either.  When  Ashbumer  came  to 
know  him  better,  he  found  the  secret 
of  this,  which  was  twofold. 

Henry  Benson  was  an  orphan,  as 
the  reader  may  or  may  not  remem- 
ber. Since  his  wedding  he  had  lost 
his  father-in-law  and  grandfather; 
married  off  his  sister  to  a a rich 
Philadelphian ; quarrelled  with  most 
of  bis  cousins  ; and  so,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  brother  Carl  (and  him 
he  met,  perhaps,  six  times  in  the 
coarse  of  a year),  he  had  no  one  to 
depend  upon,  look  up  to,  or  consult, 
and  was  entirely  left  to  his  own 
energies  and  discretion.  The  death 
of  his  relatives  bad  increased  his  in- 
dependence as  well  as  bis  isolation, 
by  doubling  his  income.  During  bis 
childhood  he  had  seen  a good  deal 
of  rough  life  in  country  boarding- 
schools— places  where  instances  have 
been  known  of  boys  being  compelled 
to  clean  their  masters'  horse  or  boot^ 
precisely  a la  Dotheboys  Hall.  His 
quick  apprehension  and  retentive 
memory  made  him  a fit  subject  for 
the  superficial  and  miscellaneous,  but 
very  practical  education,  common  in 
his  country.  His  foreign  travel  ad- 
ded to  this  a fair  speaking  acquaint- 
ance with  three  or  four  modem  lan- 
guages, and  a knowledge  of  the 
dishes,  and  dresses,  and  other  obvious 
external  peculiarities  of  the  principal 
nations  in  Europe.  He  made  a first- 
rate  match,  almost  without  an  effort 
on  his  part.  All  these  things  put 
him  in  a position  nearly  answering  to 
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die  Greek  idea  of  the  ioan 
or  aelf-sniScient.  He  knew  no  sub- 
jeet  ycrj  deeply  or  accurately,  but 
aomething  abont  almoat  eveiy  subject 
inthescl^ule  of  human  knowledge; 
and  whatever  he  did  know  was  al> 
wi^  at  his  command  and  ready  to 
be  made  the  most  of.  He  could 
write  newspaper  and  magazine  arti- 
critical,  Mlitical,  or  financial, 
with  vast  fikcility,  being  restrained 
by  no  modest  doubts  or  scruples; 
arc  could  stand  up  and  harangue  any 
number  of  people  about  any  topic, 
without  notice  (a  faculty,  it  may 
be  here  remarked  which  comes  by 
nature  to  all  Americans,  educated  or 
uneducated).  He  did  bis  own  mar* 
keting,  and  collected  his  own  rents 
and  interests.  He  could  show  his 
cook  how  to  prepare  a new  dish,  and 
draw  patterns  of  carriages  for  his 
coach -maker.  Half  the  time  he 
cleaned  his  gloves  and  varnished  his 
dress-boots  himself,  being  fully  per- 
suaded that  he  could  do  them  better 
than  his  man.  He  drove  about  the 
country  in  his  waggon  without  a 
servant ; and  if  he  had  occasion  to 
stop  at  any  place  where  the  stable- 
boy  was  out  of  the  way  or  occupied, 
unharnessed  his  own  trotter  with 
little  difficulty,  and  less  scruple.  He 
was  always  well  up  in  the  prices  of 
stocks  and  real  estate.  When  he 
chose  to  play  Sybarite,  he  surrounded 
his  friends  witn  all  the  comforts  that 
wealth  could  procure,  while  he  was 
still  independent  of  all  the  ministers 
ofluxury,  and  could  have  roughed  it 
at  any  moment  with  the  most  enter- 
prising traveller,  though  in  the  daily 
enjoyment  of  silken  case  at  home. 
Such  a man's  consciousness  of  inde- 
pendence is  apt,  nay,  sure  to  make 
him  a little  conceit^  ; and  those 
young  men,  of  whom  Benson  is  a 
marked  and  favourable  type,  are 
conceited,  it  must  be  owned,  and 
talk  in  a way  beyond  their  years,  to 
judge  by  the  customs  of  any  other 
country : but  then,  in  no  other  coun- 
try are  young  men  similarly  circum- 
stanced, educated,  and  developed. 

But  the  showy  and  flourishing 
style  of  Young  America  was,  more- 
over, increased  in  this  particular  in- 
stance by  Benson's  position  as  host. 
The  Englishman  is  by  nature  rather 
charitable  than  hospitable.  Gene- 
rous to  the  foreigner  if  he  comes 
before  him  in  forma  pmiptru,  he  is 


otherwise  not  over-desirous  of  his 
company,  or  solicitous  of  his  good 
opinion.  Perfectly  satisfied  with  him- 
self and  bis  country,  he  relies  for 
any  future  possible  improvement  on 
the  progressive  idealization  of  his 
own  character,  not  on  the  adoption 
of  any  hints  from  abroad.  When 
be  travels,  he  generally  contrives  to 
carry  a little  England  of  his  own  about 
with  him ; and,  therefore,  seldom  re- 
quiring the  assistance  of  others  in  a 
foreign  land,  he  cannot  fully  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  of  a foreigner  in 
his.  The  American  is  naturally  hos- 
pitable. The  mere  name  of  ‘ stranger' 
makes  a man  to  him  an  object,  not 
of  suspicion,  but  of  sympathy— and 
this,  too,  though  he  has  suffered 
from  foreign  impostors  quite  as  much 
in  proportion  as  honest  John  Bull. 
Fe^ng  that  his  country  is  a new 
one,  and  yet  making  its  position  in 
the  world ; knowing,  too,  tnat  every- 
thing connected  with  it  is  apt  to  be 
misconceived  and  misrepresented  in 
Europe,  he  is  painfully  anxious  to 
put  his  best  foot  foremost  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  and  to  prove 
to  them,  not  by  words  alone,  but  by 
deeds,  that  his  countrymen  are  nei- 
ther illiterate  nor  uncivilized.  His 
ambition  extends  further  still;  he 
delights  to  startle  his  visitor  with 
fast  trotters  and  elegantly-built  car- 
riages, miraculously  - cut  coats  and 
sumptuous  furniture,  old  Madeira, 
canvass-backs,  beanriful  women,  and 
other  vanities  of  the  world,  in  the 
highest  perfection. 

Thus  it  happened,  that  whatever 
Benson  said  or  did  was  said  or  done 
with  a view  to  showing  off  before 
Ashbumer.  He  dressed  half-a-dozen 
times  a-day,  in  fancy  cutaways,  won- 
derful checked  trousers,  with  cross- 
bars of  different  but  harmoniously 
blended  colours,  and  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  cravats  and  waistcoats  ; and 
regularly  put  himself  into  a ffi^ss- 
coat  and  black  continuations,  dia- 
mond studs  and  varnished  boots,  for 
their  four  o'clock  dinner,  at  which 
he  plied  his  guest  with  choice  vint- 
ages, the  names  of  which  were  as 
puzzling  to  him  as  the  flavours  were 
delicious.  Then,  again,  to  show  that 
he  was  not  a mere  fine  gentleman, 
he  would  put  on  the  seediest  of  sum- 
mer paletots  and  moleskin  trousers, 
with  an  old  straw  hat  or  oilskin  cap, 
and  in  that  trim  drive  Ashbumer  to 
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see  the  High  Bridge  or  other  lions 
within  five  or  six  miles,  or  ramble 
about  the  country  with  him  before 
breakfast.  Though  very  fast  for  a 
short  brush,  he  was  evidently  un- 
used to  long  walks,  and  terribly 
pounded  by  them;  but  having  dis- 
covered that  Ashbumer  liked  this 
kind  of  exercise,  he  accompanied  him 
heroically  for  hours,  at  an  almost 
professional  pace,  consoling  his  fa- 
tigue afterwards  as  best  he  might 
by  vast  potations  of  cobbler.  He 
laboured  hard,  and  not  unsuccess- 
fully, to  beat  Ashburner  at  his  own 
game  of  billiards.*  He  always  ma- 
naged to  have  his  magazine  articles 
laid  about  on  tables  where  his  friend 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  read  them ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
careful  to  keep  out  of  his  way  any 
less  favourable  specimens  of  the  pe- 
riodical literature  of  the  countrj' : 
and  Ashburner  once  detected  him, 
at  a ncighimur's  house,  in  the  act  of 
biding  a particularly  scandalous  num- 
ber of  The  Sewer,  lest  it  might  fall 
under  the  stranger's  observation. 
Conscious  that  his  Latin  and  Greek 
was  not  on  h par  with  the  English- 
man's, he  branched  out  largely,  when- 
ever occasion  ofiered,  into  German, 
French,  and  Spanish  literature ; par- 
ticularly the  last,  where  he  hil  it 
all  his  own  way  : still  he  did  not 
abstain  from  bringing  in  a little  clas- 
sical allusion  when  an  obvious  oppor- 
tunity afforded  itself.  And  generally 
he  was  sedulous  to  say  smart  things, 
and  tell  good  stories.  In  all  which 
matters,  except  the  pedcstrianism,  his 
wife  imitated,  or,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say,  surpassed  him ; for  she 
had  more  art  of  concealing  her  art, 
and  her  efforts  were  less  obvious. 
The  couple  were  never  at  a loss, 
never  dull,  never  uninteresting,  and, 
vrithal,  showed  such  good  nature 
and  sincere  desire  to  make  their 
guest  at  home,  that  in  three  days 
Ashbumer  felt  as  if  he  had  known 
them  all  his  life. 


The  knowledge  that  Harr}'  Benson 
bad  a friend  from  abroad  stopping 
with  him,  was  the  signal  for  letting 
loose  all  the  hospitality  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood— not  a very  large  neigh- 
bourhood so  far  as  it  concerned  l^n- 
son,  though  his  country  acquaintance 
was  somewhat  less  select  than  his 
town  set.  Small  as  it  was,  Ashburner 
received  invitations  enough  in  that 
week  to  have  lasted  him  two  months, 
and  some  of  them  without  the  form- 
ality of  a previous  introduction.  He 
dined  and  supped  in  all  directions ; 
but  all  his  entertainers,  though 
equally  hospitable,  did  not  make  so 
favourable  an  impression  on  him  as 
his  original  host  had  done.  The 
younger  men  were  mostly  merchants, 
who  came  up  daily  from  the  city  by 
a late  train  ; the  older,  retired  bank- 
ers, who  still  amused  themselves  by 
little  speculations.  Their  talk  was 
of  wines  and  the  stock-market,  with 
an  occasional  cross  of  trotting-horse. 
It  was  at  one  of  their  tables  that 
Ashburner  learned  (what  Ilarrv  him- 
self had  with  dilliculty  refrained 
from  telling  him)  that  Benson  once, 
as  a great  favour,  let  a rich  South- 
erner have  some  half-dozen  bottles 
of  the  Vanderlyn  Sercial  at  twenty- 
five  dollars  jxir  bottle.  The  women 
plca.scd  him  more  ; most  of  the 
daughters  were  pretty,  and  some  of 
the  mothers  retained  beauty  enough 
to  convince  him  that  tdl  American 
women  do  not  grow  old  at  thirty. 
Both  mothers  and  daughters  were 
always  ready  to  keep  up  the  conver- 
sation, never  leaving  him  to  make 
the  running,  as  a sporting  man  might 
phrase  it,  but  evidently  considering 
It  their  duty  to  try  to  amuse  the 
stranger.  iV'hen  Ashburner  next 
wrote  to  his  respected  governor,  he 
did  not  deem  it  unpatriotic,  or  be- 
neath his  dignity,  to  admit  that  he 
had  passed  one  of  the  pleasant  weeks 
in  his  life  under  the  roof  of  his 
old  Heidelberg  acquaintance,  Henry 
Benson. 


* The  Americans  usaalljr  play  the  four-ball  game,  scoring  the  losing  hazards 
ajaitut  the  party  making  them. 
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"V^HO  has  not  heard  of  the  sound- 
>1  ing  statue  of  Memnon  of  old, 
sfhich,  shrinking  during  the  long 
and  silent  hours  of  night,  sent 
its  moaning  voice  forth  when  the 
Tsya  of  the  rising  sun  lighted  upon 
its  granite  front  ? Mankind  are 
fond  of  paradox;  contradictions  act 
with  a strange  charm  upon  human 
nature.  Generation  after  generation 
passes  away,  regretting  the  dreamy 
aars  of  inhincy,  and  cravine  for 
other  sunset  stories,  and  other  fairy- 
tales, to  think  and  dream  of  amidst  the 
contentions  of  manhood  and  the  dis- 
eases of  old  age.  The  unlikely  thought 
is  the  most  probable ; and  things 
impossible  are  for  that  very  reason 
eagerly  believed.  In  the  heart  of 
mankind  there  is  a leaning  to  un- 
truth. A lie  finds  ready  believers, 
where  a truth  looks  vainly  for  credit. 
Mahommcd  died  as  king  ; Christ  as 
malefactor.  The  most  zealous  vota- 
ries are  those  of  error,  and  minds 
which  have  fallen  a prey  to  a really 
unreasonable  prejudice  are  not  to 
be  won  over.  While  we  smile  at 
the  tenacity  with  which  people  in 
former  times  clung  to  false  notions 
and  untrue  ideas,  we  should,  per- 
haps, be  more  tenacious  of  them  if 
they  were  handed  down  to  us.  There 
are  few  of  us  who  would  not  have  sent 
Galileo  to  the  stake;  and  very  few 
of  us  who  would  like  to  lose  that 
beautiful  tale  of  Memnon  ofEgj’pt, 
and  of  his  sounding  statue. 

History,  as  it  is  taught  in  our 
schools,  is  an  odd  mixture  of  anec- 
dotes and  fables,  which  the  pupil 
gets  by  rote,  as  the  master  got  them, 
and  which,  according  to  individual 
disposition,  are  in  after-life  remem- 
bered or  forgotten.  Some  only  ad- 
here to  the  mind ; a few  anecdotes,  a 
few  fables,  seem  destined  for  uni- 
versal remembrance : they  cling  to 
the  memory;  they  haunt  our  dreams; 
if  the  torrent  of  events  roll  over 
them,  they  will  rise  from  the  waters 
after  many  days ; they  will  be  as  clear 
and  bright  before  the  mind  as  in  the 
hour  when  the  pleasing  tale  first  fell 
on  the  wondering  ear  of  childhood. 
The  talc  of  Memnon  is  among  these. 

Egypt  is  the  land  of  mysteries ; it 
is  the  land  of  the  dead,  where  vast 
cities  are  built  for  them  beneath  the 
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surface  of  the  earth ; where  they 
have  dwelt  some  thousands  of  years 
in  uninterrupted  silence  and  in  ^rk- 
ness.  All  its  grandeur  and  splen- 
dour are  devoted  to  the  mystery  of 
the  grave.  Its  mighty  temples,  its 
rock-built  palaces,  its  stupendous 
fanes ; the  Pyramids  that  rear  their 
labyrinthine  structures  heavenwards ; 
their  obelisks,  gigantic  monuments  of 
men  that  had  lived  — are  all  but 
different  kinds  of  graves.  They  are 
the  habitations  ot  the  dead,  who, 
like  the  silk-worm,  had  passed  their 
lives  in  preparing  a home  after  death. 
But  Thebes,  beyond  any  other,  is  the 
city  of  the  dead.  War,  devastation, 
time,  have  destroyed  her  monuments ; 
her  temples  have  crumbled  to  dust. 
The  City  of  a Hundred  Gates,  the 
oldest  among  the  cities  of  the  earth, 
which,  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
was  decaying,  is  now  but  the  City  of 
Ruins. 

There  is  no  sound  of  life  among 
her  crumbling  fanes,  among  her 
broken  columns.  Beasts  of  prey’ 
walk  her  streets  with  noiseless  trend ; 
the  vulture  of  the  desert  swims  above 
in  the  blue  air,  but  the  hoarse  tones 
of  bis  voice  die  in  the  distance  before 
they  can  waken  the  echoes  of  a thou- 
sand tombs.  The  wandering  Turko- 
man shrinks  from  the  approach  of 
the  city;  ghost-like  creatures  de- 
structive of  human  life  — ghools, 
which  feed  on  the  flesh  and  drink 
the  blood  of  human  beings,  are  said 
to  live  within  its  precincts : the 
hoofs  of  his  horse  tread  noiselessly  on 
the  yellow  sand,  while  his  head  is 
turned  towards  the  desert.  Thus 
had  centuries  passed  in  silence  over 
the  City  of  Ruins  and  of  the  Dead, 
were  it  not  for  one  voice.  On  the 
plain  of  Thebes,  close  to  her  crum- 
bled walls,  there  towers  a gigantic 
human  form  to  the  skies.  It  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  granite  ; it  re- 
presents a man  in  a sitting  posture, 
with  his  hands  resting  on  his  thighs. 
The  guardian  spirit  of  that  vast  city 
is  frozen  into  bleak  black  stone  in 
viewing  its  desolation,  and  thus  it 
sits,  an  eternal  witness  of  eternal 
ruin.  Years  — many  years  — have 
come  and  gone  ; the  sun  of  the  even- 
ing still  sets  upon  that  dark  and 
motionless  form.  The  morning  sun 
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throws  his  first  raj's  of  light  and 
warmth  upon  it,  and  the  silence 
which  reigns  in  the  City  of  the  Dead 
is  broken.  The  cold  stone,  waking 
into  life,  utters  a human  voice  of 
woe ; a deep  moaning  sound  streams 
on  tlie  wings  of  the  morning  wind 
far  into  the  Libyan  desert. 

This  moaning,  bow  is  it  to  be  ex- 
plained ? Is  it  an  expression  of 
sorrow  at  the  desolation  upon  which 
a new  day  shines  ? Is  it  a sound  of 
joy  when  the  light  of  morning  dis- 
pels the  frore  shades  of  night  ? To 
the  Greeks  it  was  the  last.  Mem- 
non— thus  they  held  — a son  of 
Aurora,  .sacrificed  his  life  at  the 
siege  of  Troy,  where  he  sided  with 
Priam  against  the  Greeks.  This 
statue  in  the  plain  of  Thebes  was 
dead  and  silent ; but  when  the  rays  of 
Aurora  fell  upon  the  cold  stone,  it 
so'jnded  a harmonious  welcome  to 
the  goddess-mother  of  Memnon. 

Thus  in  the  midst  of  Kgypt,  and 
dating  from  a time  when  that  mys- 
terious countrj'  had  no  connexion 
whatever  with  neighbouring  nations, 
we  find  the  statue  of  a Grecian  hero, 
the  monument  of  the  son  of  a Gre- 
cian goddess.  Thanks  to  the  imagina- 
tive powers  of  their  poets,  and  even 
of  their  historians,  the  Greeks  were 
never  eml>arrassed  by  the  origin  of 
eographical  denominations.  They 
ad  always  a store  of  heroes  and 
heroines,  whose  names  were  derived 
from  the  names  which  they  wanted 
to  explain.  These  imaginary  per- 
sons and  genealogies  arc  of  fre- 
quent recurrence  in  their  works,  and 
raise  no  doubt  as  to  the  most  fabulous 
origins,  — such  asCanopus  the  founder 
of  Canope,  who  was  said  to  be  pilot 
to  Mcnelaus;  and  Pharus,  who  is  said 
have  made  or  discovered  the  isle  of 
Pharos.  Pelusium  is  thus  ascribed 
to  Peleus,  and  Abydos  to  .\bydus. 

The  Greeks,  so  well  prepared  to 
derive  heroes  from  the  names  of 
places,  found  in  Kgypt  and  Ethiopia 
many  vast  buildings,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  were  styled 
31emnonia.  They  found  a town  of  the 
name  of  Anteopolis,  whicli  was  at 
once  put  down  as  founded  by  An- 
tcus,  the  antagonist  of  Hercules,  who 
was,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
bability, attached  to  the  service  of 
Osiris.  The  Memnonia  were  ascribed 
to  Memnon,  one  of  the  persons  in 
Homer's  epics. 


Memnon  is  twice  mentioned  in  the 
Odystey ; once  as  a son  of  Aurora, 
by  whose  hands  Antilochus  fell ; 
and  the  second  time  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  warriors  and  as  son  of 
Titho,  brother  to  Priam.  Beyond 
this  in  Ilomer's  poems  Memnon  is 
solely  mentioned  as  a member  of  the 
family  of  Priam,  who  came  from  a 
neighbouring  Oriental  country  to  the 
rescue  of  Troy. 

Almost  all  the  poetic  persons  of 
the  Greeks  have  in  a similar  manner 
their  first  origin  in  Homer.  l.iater 
poets  have  but  enlarged  upon  their 
characters  and  history.  Hesiod  quotes 
the  son  of  Aurora  as  the  King  of 
the  Ethiopians ; the  confusion  of  the 
two  ideas  of  the  Orient  and  of  Ethio- 
pia being  perpetual  among  the  an- 
cients. Later  poets  have  based  large 
epopees  on  the  lew  lines  of  the  great 
poet.  They  sing  the  birth  and  exploits 
of  Memnon,  son  of  Aurora,  killed  by 
the  ruthless  hands  of  Achilles  under 
the  walls  of  Troy.  Simonides,  Pindar, 
and  others,  exalt  the  beautiful  Mem- 
non, who  proceeded  to  Troy  with 
an  army  of  Ethiopians.  .Eschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Theodcctea,  composed 
dramas  in  his  honour,  the  titles  of 
which  have  alone  come  down  to  us. 
But  according  to  another  tradition 
Memnon's  father,  Titho,  was  a Persian 
chief,  who  sent  his  son  with  100,000 
Ethiopians,  as  many  Susians,  and 
100,000  battle-cars,  to  the  assistance 
of  Priam,  bis  tributary. 

So  great  a hero  must  have  left 
monuments  on  record,  and,  indeed, 
a highway  in  Assyria  bore  his  name. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  built  the  walls 
of  Babylon ; and  according  to  some 
authors,  it  was  he  who  founded  Susa. 
It  was  there,  they  report,  that  he 
erected  a range  of  magnificent  build- 
ings, which  liave,  however,  never 
existed  c.xcept  in  the  imaginations  of 
poets;  and  Ctesias,  who  had  vainly 
inquired  for  them,  tells  the  travellers 
they  need  not  trouble  themselves 
with  vain  researches,  these  beautiful 
palaces  having  been  destroyed  before 
the  reign  of  Cyrus.  They  have, 
indeed,  disappeareil  like  the  far- 
famed  tomb  of  Osymandyas,  of  which 
no  trace  remained  in  the  days  of 
Alexander;  or  that  ofl’orsenna,  which 
in  Varro's  time  existed  only  in  the 
fabulous  traditions  of  Etruria.  But 
whether  the  Memnoniau  palaces  of 
Susa  once  really  existed,  or  whether 
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they  were  mere  creations  of  poetic 
fancy,  certain  it  is  that  Memnon,  or 
some  other  person  whose  deeds  were 
ascribed  to  nim,  was  so  famous  that 
the  road 'from  Susa  to  Troy  bore 
tehees  of  his  march.  In  the  days  of 
Fansanias  they  showed  in  Fhry^ 
the  camp  where  he  had  rested  Mnth 
his  army.  The  priests  of  Escuiapius 
at  Nicomedia  exhibited  his  sword.  His 
tomb  was  in  man3’ places : atTroades, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Esepus,  where 
a town  bore  his  name ; at  Paphos  in 
Cypria,  and  at  Susa.  Aurora  brought 
his  corpse  to  the  last-named  city. 

After  Alexander’s  time,  Memnon 
passed  over  into  that  country  which 
IS  properly  called  Ethiopia.  Dio- 
dorus says,  the  Ethiopians  of  Egypt 
(those  of  the  south)  contest  this 
eastern  origin  of  Memnon.  ‘They 
pretend  that  this  man  was  born  among 
them ; and  they  show  ancient  palaces, 
which  to  this  day  they  call  Mem- 
nonia.'  Demetrius,  an  obscure  author, 
tells  us  that  Titho  sent  another  army 
of  Ethiopians  to  the  succour  of  his 
son.  This  army  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  Abydos  in  Upper  Egj’pt  when  the 
news  of  the  hero's  death  reached 
them.  They  immediately  stopped  on 
their  march,  and  ail  the  soldiers  hung 
their  crowns  on  the  acacias,  which 
decorated  the  temenos  of  the  temple. 
This  m^'th  is  doubtlessly  founded 
on  the  fact  that  Abydos,  celebrated 
for  her  acacia  woods  and  her  temple 
of  Osiris,  contained  buildings  which 
bore  the  name  of  Memnonia,  and  for 
that  reason  were  ascribed  to  Memnon. 

Another  myth  dates  from  this 
epoch.  Poets  celebrate  certain  birds 
called  Memnonides,  which  sprung 
from  the  ashes  of  Memnon.  Ajnong 
others  they  are  mentioned  by  Ovid, 
Metam.  xvii.  601,  aq. : — 

Ab  illo 

Memnonides  diets,  cum  Sol  duodena  pe- 
regit 

Signs,  parentaliperiturc,  Marte  rebellant. 

These  birds  were  said  to  come  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  to  clean 
the  monument  of  Memnon  with 
great  care,  and  to  moisten  it  with  the 
waters  of  the  Elsepus,  by  dipping 
their  wings  into  the  stream.  In 
Pliny’s  time  it  was  a current  report 
that  the  Mcmnonic  birds  arrived  each 
year  in  the  middle  of  Ethiopia  to 
honour  the  hero.  This  is  said  of 
the  .\siatic  Memnon ; for  as  to  the 
Ethiopian  hero  of  the  same  name, 


whose  existence  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  and  of  whom  Damis  affirms 
that  he  never  bad  been  at  Troy,  we 
must  at  once  understand  him  to  be  a 
different  person  from  the  hero  of 
Grecian  song.  The  Asiatic  Memnon, 
whom  the  Grecian  poets  celebrate, 
may  be  a creature  of  imagination, 
but  the  builder  or  builders  of  the 
Memnonia,  of  those  vast  buildings  of 
that  name  which  formerly  were 
found  in  almost  all  towns  of  Middle 
and  Upper  Egypt,  has  more  sub- 
stantial evidence  for  his  existence. 
No  Grecian  traditions,  before  their 
acquaintance  with  Egypt,  tell  us  of 
Memnon's  exploits  in  Ethiopia  Pro- 
per ; but  when  the  Greeks  met  with 
the  Memnonia  they  were  at  once  sure 
that  these  buildings  were  erected  by 
the  hero  of  their  songs,  and,  forgetting 
the  purely  Asiatic  scene  of  action 
which  their  traditions  had  hitherto 
assigned  to  Memnon,  they  exulted 
in  finding  their  own  hero,  the  son  of 
one  of  their  goddesses,  known  and 
respected  among  a barliariun  nation. 
Understanding  that  there  were  Mem- 
nonia at  'I'hebes,  they  resigned  their 
own  Memnon  for  n mightier  one. 
The  Thebans,  however,  were  not  so 
easily  convinced.  They  knew  that 
their  Memnonia  were  but  imitations 
of  those  Ethiopian  buildings  which 
we  may  safely  ascribe  to  the  race  of 
the  Pharaohs,  llcsides,  the  names  of 
Kameses  and  .\menophison  the  walls 
of  the  building  were  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  them.  Hut  it  flattcrcel 
their  vanity  to  think  that  strangers 
had  retained  the  memory  of  the 
great  conquests  of  their  ancient  kings, 
and  that  the  names  of  the  works  of 
art  on  which  they  prided  themselves 
should  correspond  with  the  name  of 
a foreign  demi-god  and  invader. 
The  circumstances  of  the  Greeks 
transferring  their  Memnon  into 
Ethiopia  Proper,  and  thus  making 
him  a native  of  Africa,  has  induced 
later  poets  to  represent  him  ns  black  ; 
while  the  Memnon  of  the  earlier 
Grecian  poets  is  white,  according  to 
his  Asiatic  origin. 

We  have  allowed  the  smooth  run 
of  Grecian  fable  to  carry  us  away 
from  the  famous  sounding  Colossus, 
Memnon  has  been  silent  since  many 
hundred  j'cars.  The  voice  of  the 
desert  is  hushed,  and  travellers  listen 
in  vain  for  the  hiinnony  which 
salutes  the  break  of  day.  Hut  though 
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it  be  gone,  this  sound,  this  voice  of 
the  stone,  has  occasioned  many  sur- 
mises; man^  hypotheses  have  been 
built  upon  It.  The  question,  What 
occasioned  this  extraordinary  sound  ? 
has  long  been  mooted,  and  long 
unanswered.  I^ctronne,  the  French 
antiquarian,  has,  indeed,  throvm  a 
new  light  upon  a subject  which,  up 
to  his  time,  had  been  laid  in  ‘the 
double  night  of  ages,  and  of  Night's 
daughter.  Ignorance.’  On  this,  as  on 
similar  subjects,  Speculation  has  done 
her  best  or  her  worst,  and  it  was 
time  that  light  should  be  thrown 
upon  a matter  which  was  obscured 
by  the  poetic  fancies  of  many  nations 
and  ages.  Metaphors  will  impress  on 
the  mind  what  it  already  knows; 
parables  will  illustrate,  but  can  never 
explain  a fact.  An  overabundance 
of  them,  and  on  a subject  which 
must  be  considered  with  the  reflective 
eye  of  criticism,  instead  of  bringing 
the  matter  home  to  the  mind,  nrakes 
us  giddy  and  confused.  And  though 
we  may  regret  the  day-dreams  of 
youth,  when  veil  after  veil  falls 
before  us,  and  the  Memnon  which 
existed  in  our  fancy  posses  away 
to  yield  the  place  to  the  real  Mem- 
non, our  regrets  will  not  be  last- 
ing. The  gain  of  rational  know- 
ledge will  make  up  for  the  loss  in 
fancy ; the  loss  of  poesy  will  be  in- 
demnified by  the  gains  of  history. 
And  in  history — in  the  true  account 
of  the  men  and  things  of  former 
times — lies  a deep  and  solemn  poesy. 
The  infancy  of  nations  flies  from  it ; 
their  youth  despised  it ; but  verily 
the  stone  which  the  workmen  cast 
aside,  that  stone  has  been  made  the 
conier-stone  upon  which  the  man- 
hood of  nations  built  a shrine  of  the 
true  Goddess  of  Poesy. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  put  any 
kind  of  faith  in  the  strange  connexion 
which  many  persons,  not  poets,  but 
men  of  study  and  of  science,  have 
thought  projier  to  establish  between 
the  statue  of  Memnon  and  the  Si/m- 
hoUc  of  the  Orient.  Symbolic  as  a 
science  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  pomp- 
ous expressions  in  whieh  our  own 
time  delights ; and  this  term  dis- 
penses people,  as  they  think,  from 
exactly  Knowing  what  they  say,  and 
under  the  safeguard  of  it  they  attempt 
to  explain  to  others  what  they  them- 
selves are  far  from  comprehend- 
ing. Thus  Creuzer  a German  an- 


tiquary of  no  small  reputation,  ex- 
presses his  opinion  that  the  sounding 
statue  of  Memnon  was  meant  as  a 
symbol  of  the  limits  of  day  and 
night ; as  the  annual  cycle'  of  Psalms ; 
as  the  matin-watch,  or  the  cycle  of 
the  Hores ; as  the  sounding  harmony 
of  the  Spheres;  as  an  incorporate 
token  of  the  light  eternal ; as  a dial, 
indicative  of  the  incarnations  of  the 
sun.  These  and  many  other  inter- 
pretations are  too  beautiful  to  be  true. 
We  may  ask,  by  what  means  our 
author  arrives  at  results  both  so 
surprising  and  unprecedented?  wc 
are  justified  in  the  inquiry  from  what 
texts,  on  vellum  or  on  stone,  or 
from  what  documents,  he  collects  his 
knowledge  ? from  what  trees  he  culls 
such  fair  fruits  ? A question  of 
this  kind  would,  perhaps,  do  more 
than  startle — it  would  dismay.  For- 
bearing, therefore,  to  trespass  upon 
the  acuteness  of  the  feelings  of  so 
poetical  a mind,  wc  prefer  advancing 
at  once  the  incontrovertible  propo- 
sition,— that  whatever  Creuzer  and 
the  Symbolists  of  his  kind  affect  to 
know  about  the  statue  of  hicmnon, 
and  its  connexion  with  the  philosophy' 
of  Greece  and  India,  must  be  deriveii 
either  from  the  inscriptions  on  the 
statue  itself,  or  from  the  writings 
of  authors  who  witnessed  the  miracle 
of  the  sounding  stone,  who  knew 
the  opinions  of  men  concerning  it, 
and  who,  if  any  hidden  meaning  were 
expressed  by  the  statue  or  its  sound, 
must  have  been  happy  to  explain 
the  symbolic  mystery'.  Knowledge 
is  not  intuitive ; it  docs  not  enter 
the  mind  on  the  summer  winds ; it 
docs  not  fall  upon  us  as  the  rains  of 
autumn ; it  must  be  striven  for  and 
gathered  from  certain  fixed  matter- 
of-fact  sources.  To  prove  the  sym- 
bolic signification  of  the  sounding 
statue,  documents  ought  to  have  been 
produced,  quotations  to  have  been 
made,  which  supported  the  statement 
of  Memnon's  being  meant  to  indicate 
the  cycle  of  Psalms,  the  matin- watch 
of  the  Hores,  and  similar  fanciful 
things.  An  accidental  similarity  of 
sound  docs  not  constitute  an  identity 
of  names,  and  the  critical  observer 
will  be  cautious  how  to  allow  a for- 
tuitous coincidence  of  trivial  facts 
to  vitiate  the  final  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations. AVe  will  now  say  a few 
words  about  the  construction  of  the 
statue,  its  position,  and  its  history. 
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And  here  we  must  teach  our  curi- 
osity to  resign  the  gratidcation  of 
beholding  the  first  formation  of  the 
state,  of  the  laws,  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Egypt.  To  expect  this  would 
be  to  expect  the  impossible.  It  is 
not  so  with  other  nations.  Though 
obscured  b)’  tradition,  though  falsi- 
fied by  poetic  fables,  yet  we  see  how 
a poor  and  needy  tribe  of  freebooters 
and  robbers  congregate  on  the  La- 
tian  hills ; we  witness  their  first  rude 
attempts  at  religion,  at  public  safety, 
and  government.  We  behold  their 
faculties  gradually  developing;  we 
see  their  fates  assuming  a greater 
importance;  we  follow  each  step  in 
their  career,  and  when  the  powers  of 
tlie  world  fall  into  the  dust  before 
the  almost  omnipotent  will  of  the 
‘Senatus  Populusque  liomanus,’  we 
glory  in  the  result,  as  though  it  had 
been  brought  about  by  our  own 
agency.  The  fabric  of  their  political 
greatness  has  been  constructed  under 
our  own  eyes ; the  broad  light  of 
historic  day  has  shone  upon  it.  Of 
other  nations  History  has  been  silent, 
until  they  forced  themselves  into 
her  pages.  The  tribes  of  lluns  and 
Tartars,  wlio  from  time  to  time  have 
overrun  and  ransacked  the  historical 
'nations,  obtained  commemoration 
during  the  time  only  that  they  did 
io. 

Their  fates  had  been  unrecorded  be- 
fore they  trod  upon  historic  ground, 
and  remained  unrecordesl  from  the 
moment  they  left  it.  But  the  case  of 
Egypt  is  anomalous  in  the  extreme. 
She  had  become  civilized  before  she 
reasoned  on  her  civilization ; she  per- 
formed actions,  and  immediately  lost 
the  consciousness  of  them.  The  long 
and  inaccurate  lists  of  her  earlier 
kings,  which  the  priests  drew  up  for 
Herodotus,  do  not  make  a history : 
royal  names  by  themselves  are  mere 
sounds.  They  have  no  power  to  ex- 
lain,  to  elucidate,  to  record.  The 
istory  of  Egypt  dates  from  the  time 
that  the  first  Grecian  pirates  landed 
on  her  coasts.  It  is  from  that  time 
that  her  fates  are  recorded,  but  also 
that  her  decline  is  dated.  Thus  in 
Egypt  we  see  a nation  entering  upon 
the  historical  stage,  not  to  form  itself, 
bnt  to  lose  in  substance ; not  to  con- 
solidate, but  to  decay.  The  curtain 
rising  from  before  them  displays  a 
firmly  organized  nation,  whose  cus- 
toms, whose  laws,  whose  rcligiou,  solid 


and  fixed  as  they  are,  seem  to  have 
thus  existed  since  the  beginning  of 
Time ; for  there  is  no  trace  to  inc:cate 
how  they  were  formed,  and  from  what 
they  grew.  A country  is  thrust 
forward  upon  the  scene,  with  towns 
already  built ; with  idols  that  would 
appear  never  to  have  lacked  a tem- 
ple ; with  royal  palaces  already 
crumbling  with  age;  and  with  tombs 
of  marvellous  magnitude,  filled  with 
a host  of  time-dried  corpses.  And 
Thebes,  then  no  longer  the  capital 
of  that  mysterious  country,  was  be- 
ginning to  fall  into  ruins.  .Vmong 
the  giant  monuments  of  that  ex- 
traordinary town,  there  were  two 
colossal  statues  found  on  the  plain 
outside  the  walls;  two  towering 
figures,  which  the  traveller’s  curious 
eye  may  to  this  day  behold,  and  be 
awed  by  the  thought  of  this  seeming 
eternity  in  stone.  These  two  colosscs 
liear  at  first  sight  a striking  resem- 
blance to  each  other  ; they  have  the 
same  position,  the  same  height,  and 
the  same  substance.  But  on  closer 
examination  an  essential  difference 
becomes  apparent.  The  one,  standing 
to  southward,  consists  from  head 
to  the  feet  of  one  single  block  of 
stone.  The  colossus  of  the  north 
is,  on  the  contrary,  corapo.sed  of  two 
distinct  parts : the  first,  reaching 
from  the  feet  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  thighs,  is  one  entire  piece  of 
granite ; the  second,  comprising  the 
whole  upper  part,  is  composed  of 
thirteen  blocks  in  five  layers.  These 
blocks  are  not  of  the  same  sub- 
stance as  the  monolithic  part ; 
they  consist  of  that  kind  of  s.and- 
stone  of  which  the  palace  and 
temples  of  Thebes  are  built.  Even 
if  we  had  no  historical  evidence  to 
direct  us,  we  could  not  but  see  in 
this  the  restoration  of  some  later 
period.  Every  Egyptian  colossus, 
whatever  its  size,  was  uniformly  of 
one  entire  block  of  stone  ; and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  divided 
colossus  was  originally,  like  the  other, 
formed  of  one  single  piece  of  granite, 
and  that  the  upper  part,  being  bro- 
ken by  some  accident,  was  at  a later 
period  rebuilt  with  such  materials 
as  were  nearest  hand. 

This  is  proved,  not  only  by  the 
texts  of  Strabo  and  I’ausanias,  but 
also  by  some  inscriptions  on  the 
statue  itself.  Strabo  (who  travelled 
in  Egypt  between  the  years  of  19 
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and  7 before  Christ)  says, — ‘ Of  the 
two  monolithic  colosses  one  is  entire ; 
one  is  broken  in  the  middle,  and  the 
upper  half  is  fallen — they  say,  in 
consequence  of  an  earthquake.'  Tau- 
sanias,  speaking  of  this  statue,  says 
likewise, — ‘The  upper  part,  from 
the  head  to  the  loins,  is  fallen  down, 
hut  the  rest  is  upright.’  The  journey 
of  Pausanias  to  Egypt  falls  into  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  between  the 
years  130  and  138.  At  another  place, 
speaking  of  a sounding  stone,  he 
says, — ‘ This  appeared  marvellous 
unto  me ; but  wnat  astonished  me 
more  was  the  Egyptian  Colossus, 
which  one  sees  at  Thebes  in  Egypt, 
after  having  pa.ssed  the  Nile,  on  the 
road  to  the  royal  tombs.  I have, 
indeed,  there  beheld  a soundiv"  sta- 
tue, which  is  commonly  hight  Mem- 
non ; but  the  Thebans  pretend  that 
this  statue  represents  not  Memnon, 
but  Pamenopnus,  a native  of  that 
country.  There  are  also  people  who 
believe  that  this  statue,  which  they 
say  was  mutilated  by  Cambyses,  is 
that  of  Scsostris.’  Juvenal,  too, 
gives  a faithful  and  poetical  descrip-- 
tion  of  this  state  of  the  statue ; — 
Dimidio  niagicie  resonant  ubi  Memnone 
cbonke  ; 

but  he  abstains  from  mentioning  the 
couMofthe  fracture,concerning  which 
there  were  two  different  reports, — an 
earthquake,  and  the  violence  of  Cam* 
bvses.  Both  were  traditional  when 
Hadrian  travelled  in  Egypt ; but  the 
latter  tradition  has  been  adopted  by 
Julius  Africanus  in  his  Chronicles, 
by  Eusebius  and  Syncellus,  and  by 
other  compilers  of  more  modem  date. 
Consequently  it  is  to  this  day  the 
general  opinion.  Nevertheless  we 
have  many  reasons  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement,  and  prefer 
the  report  which  Strabo  quotes.  It 
is  to  be  considered,  that  neither  Strabo 
nor  Pausanias  give  their  own  opinion : 
they  merely  record  the  information 
which  they  received  on  the  spot.  If, 
then,  the  report,  according  to  which 
Cambyses  was  said  to  have  broken 
the  statue,  were  authentic,  thccolossus 
must  have  been  broken  above  five 
hundred  years  when  Strabo  visited  it. 
But  when  Strabo  was  at  Thebes  he 
was  assured  that  Cambyses,  whom 
the  Egyptians  even  then  held  in  great 


detestation,  had  broken  almost  all  the 
public  monuments  and  statues,  ex- 
cepting always  this  colossus,  which 
it  was  distinctly  stated  owed  its  mu- 
tilation to  an  earthquake.  Cambyses 
was  the  eternal  scape-goat  of  the 
Thebans : the  mins  of  time  and  ne- 
gligence were  ascribed  to  him;  and 
the  real  cause  of  the  mutilation  of 
the  statue  must,  in  Strabo’s  time, 
have  been  well  known,  to  induce 
them  to  state  any  other  cause  than 
the  atrocious  barbarity  of  the  ruth- 
less spoiler.  If  there  had  been  any 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  reason  why 
the  statue  was  broken,  they  would 
gladly  have  charged  Cambyses  with 
it ; as  indeed  they  failed  not  to  do, 
when  a hundred  and  fifty  years  later, 
under  Hadrian,  the  natural  and  real 
cause  had  sunk  into  oblivion. 

Now  it  happens,  that  but  a few 
years  before  the  journey  of  Strabo, 
Thebes  had  been  devastated  by  a 
terrific  earthquake.  Eusebius,  speak- 
ing of  it,  places  it  in  the  188th 
Olympiad,  or  the  sixteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  or  twenty- 
seven  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  ‘Thebffi  Egypti,’  such  are 
his  words,  ‘ usque  ad  solum  diratic 
sunt,’  • — an  expression  which  is  evi- 
dently exaggerated.  The  time  be- 
tween this  earthquake  and  Strabo’s 
journey  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years.  The  earthquake  had  been 
recent  and  terrific — sufficient  reasons 
to  be  remembered.  That  so  large  and 
heavy  a colossus  should  have  been 
broken,  when  the  other  statue,  and 
even  the  town  of  Thebes,  remained 
undestroyed,  might  admit  of  a doubt, 
were  it  not  for  the  observations 
which  Mr.  Kozieres  has  made  on 
the  action  of  the  climate  on  the 
granite  in  that  country,  where  the 
violent  and  sudden  changes  of  the 
temperature  will  enlarge  the  fissures 
of  granite-blocks. 

'The  fact,  then,  that  the  northward 
statue  on  the  plain  of  Thebes  has  at 
one  time  been  broken,  is  established 
beyond  a doubt.  Yet  we  see  the 
statue  restored,  and  the  question  na- 
turally arises.  By  whom,  and  when, 
was  it  done  ? There  is  in  reality  no 
ancient  text  which  fixes  the  time  of 
the  restoration  of  the  statue.  Heerenf 
conjectures  that  it  took  place  under 


• Easel).  Chron.  art  S.  Hieron.  r.  p 154. 
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Septimius  Severus,  and  by  bis  order. 
The  extent  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
operation  made  it  very  expensive.  It 
was  neverthclen  so  well  executed, 
that  the  Egyptians,  in  the  most  de- 
voted times  of  their  history,  and 
fired  by  all  the  fervour  of  pious 
seal,  could  not  have  done  it  better. 
They  could  not  have  restored  the 
column  otherwise  than  it  was  done 
in  the  Koman  period,  by  means  of 
layers  of  blocks  of  stone,  which  were 
subsequently  shaped  by  the  hammer 
and  chisel,  in  imitation  of  the  neigh- 
bouring colossus,  or  rather  of  the 
ancient  broken  part,  which  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  lay  still  on  the 
ground.  The  size  of  these  blocks  is 
very  considerable ; the  smallest  of 
them,  forming  the  head  and  neck,  is 
ten  feet  high  and  nine  feet  thick ; 
and  they  had  to  raise  it  about  fifty 
feet  from  the  ground.  Skill  and 
precision  were,  moreover,  required  to 
M these  blocks  on  the  sloping  surface 
of  the  fracture. 

But  so  confused  have  been  the 
notions,  so  contradictory  the  state- 
ments, respecting  this  celebrated  sta- 
tue, that  pompous  superficiality  has 
even  dar^  to  construct  a whole 
fabric  of  h^'potheses  on  some  passage 
in  the  ancient  authors,  even  when 
their  object  was  less  to  instruct  than 
to  amuse.  Thus  the  restoration 
of  the  statue  of  Memnon  has  been 
doubted  on  the  ground  of  its  having 
never  been  broken.  And  upon  what 
testimony  has  this  doubt  been  raised  ? 
On  the  evidence  of  a fanciful  per- 
sonage of  Lucian,  whom  the  author 
him.self  most  unequivocally  intro- 
duces as  ‘ Encrale-t,  the  friend  of  lies' 
This  humorous  character  is  mode  to 
say, — ‘ In  my  youth,  while  I was  in 
Egypt,  I went  to  hear  Memnon’s 
voice  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  I 
did  hear  it;  but  not  as  usual,  an 
inarticulate  sound,  such  as  he  is 
wont  to  utter  to  the  common  herd. 
No,  Alemnon,  opening  his  mouOi, 
pronounced  an  oracle  in  seven  verses, 
which  I would  repeat  to  you  if  it 
were  not  forbidden.’  We  should 
be  wrong  to  conclude  from  this  as- 
sertion of  Memnon  having  opened 
his  mouth,  that  he  really  was  in 
possession  of  his  head.  Lucian,  who 
knew  Egypt,  placed  this  passage  ex- 
pressly in  the  mouth  of  a notorious 
liar.  Nevertheless  a kind  of  men, 
of  whom  Locke  observes  that  they 


‘ know  a little,  presume  a great  deal, 
and  thence  rush  to  a conclusion,' 
have  accepted  the  statement,  bond 
fde ; and  they  have  most  mystically 
speculated  upon  it.  Mr.  Creuzer  is 
fortunate  enough  to  find  here  seven 
sounds  in  answer  to  seven  vowels 
pronounced  by  the  ligj’ptian  priests. 
There  is  no  ancient  text,  there  is  no 
inscription,  which  informs  us  that 
the  Egyptian  priests  were  in  the 
habit  of  pronouncing  seven  vowels 
to  the  statue  of  Amenophis.  Besides, 
the  liar  docs  not  mention  seven 
sounds,  but  seven  verses. 

The  mutilation  of  the  statue  of 
Memnon,  and  its  subsequent  resto- 
ration, being  established,  it  may  be 
found  interesting  to  consider  that 
which  has  drawn  the  general  at- 
tention of  ail  ages  upon  this  colossus, 
viz.  its  far-famed  voice.  The  ques- 
tions as  to  how  the  sound  was  pro- 
duced, and  why  it  has  ceased,  present 
themselves  ; nor  have  answers  been 
wanting.  It  has  been  thought  that  it 
was  pi^uced  by  some  trick  of  the 
priests,  who  employed  the  oracle  for 
their  own  interests,  and  that  it  con- 
sequently ceas«l  with  the  downfall 
of  paganism.  But  though  Memnon 
might  be  a Grecian  godhead,  he  was 
by  no  means  an  Egj'ptian  one.  The 
interest  which  he  excited,  the  rever- 
ence paid  to  him,  was  exclusively  on 
the  side  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans. 
That  native  records  should  not  men- 
tion the  sound  is  not  astonishing,  since 
they  mention  nothing  beyond  the 
names  of  kings.  But  the  vulgar  re- 
port, that  the  statue  of  Memnon  had 
sounded  since  time  immemorial,  that 
the  sound  was  indeed  a part  of  its 
construction,  must  be  sadly  shaken 
by  the  reflection  that  none  of  the 
more  ancient  authors  mention  this 
phenomenon,  which  nevertheless  was 
very  fit  to  attract  their  attention. 
Strabo  is,  indeed,  the  first  author 
who  speaks  of  the  sounding  statue, 
for  an  allegation  that  Manetho,  in 
a list  of  kings,  mentions  * Quern  qui- 
dam  Memnonem,  putant,  lapidem 
loquentem,’  has  been  proved  to  be 
the  ‘ addition  of  later  times,  which, 
nevertheless,  successfully  imposed 
upon  those  who  took  Monetho's  text 
from  Josephus.'  It  is  true  that 
■ilence  does  not  always  disprove  a fact, 
but  there  are  facts  which  by  their 
very  nature  arc  disqualified  for  the  si- 
lence of  authors.  The  phenomenon 
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of  Memnon  belongs  to  this  class. 
Once  discovered,  it  was  the  univer- 
sal theme  of  the  old  authors,  and 
Dionysius  the  Periegetian  quotes 
of  Thebes  only  her  hundred  gates, 
and  Memnon  saluting  his  mother. 
If  the  phenomenon  had  existed  be- 
fore the  Roman  time,  and  indeed 
before  Strabo,  bow  then  shall  we 
explain  that  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
dorus of  Sicily,  both  of  whom  visited 
Thebes,  should  have  ])assed  without 
mention  that  which  afterwards  was 
considered  the  principal  wonder  of 
Egypt  ? 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  ob- 
stinate silence  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets?  Ovid,  who  says  so 
much  of  the  death  of  Memuon,  of 
the  sorrow  of  Aurora,  of  the  tears 
she  sheds  every  morning,  and  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  her  son's  ashes 
into  birds  (Melam.  xiii.  S7G),  does 
not  say  one  single  word  about  the 
statue  and  its  voice.  Could  he  have 
refrained  from  mentioning  the  plain- 
tive salute  which  Memnon  breathes 
to  his  mother,  when  her  first  rays 
touch  the  black  stone  of  which  his 
statue  is  formed  ? When  he  says  in 
his  song, — 

Luctibus  est  Aurora  suis  intenta,  plasque 
Nunc  quoque  dat  lacrymas  et  toto  rorat 
in  urlie, 

could  be  have  refrained  from  adding 
a feature  to  his  picture  which  would 
have  so  materially  heightened  its 
pathos  ? And,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  Strabo's  time  to  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus,  there  is  scarcely 
an  author  or  poet  who  does  not  ex- 
patiate on  the  miracle  of  the  sound- 
ing stone.  Strabo's  account  in  itself 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  phe- 
nomenon he  witnessed  was  not  known 
to  him  by  fame;  he  is  far  from 
considering  it  with  that  enthusiasm 
which  the  reports  and  inscriptions  of 
later  travellers  display*.  lie  says  : — 

There  are  two  monolithic  colosscs,  one 
entire,  and  the  other  is  broken  in  the 
middle,  as  they  say,  by  an  earthquake. 
It  is  also  thought  tlut  once  a-day  a 
noise,  similar  to  that  of  a slight  blow, 
proceeds  from  the  part  which  is  left  on 
the  pedestal.  As  for  me,  having  pro- 
ceeded to  those  parts  with  Aelius  Uellius, 
I heard  indeed  this  noise  about  the  first 
hour.  Did  it  proceed  from  the  pe- 
destal, or  from  the  colossus,  or  from  one 
of  those  who  surrounded  the  statue 

Thus,  then,  the  two  colosses  had 
n Strabo's  eyes  almost  the  same  im- 


Eortance ; they  both  stood  in  the  Li- 
yan  part  of  Thebes.  The  statue 
which  they  said  to  be  sounding  was 
not  even  distinguished  by  a particular 
name.  So  far  was  Strabo  from  con- 
necting any  religious  ideas  of  his 
own  with  the  sound  be  heard,  that  he 
rather  believed  the  bystanders  were 
practising  upon  his  credulity.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  legs  and  tne  pede- 
stal of  the  sounding  statue,  strengthen 
this  view  of  the  cose.  From  the 
dates  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  first  were  made  in  the  times  of 
Nero.  Dion  Chrysostom,  speaking 
of  some  statues  of  the  gods  which 
bear  no  inscriptions,  asserts,  — ‘ And 
this  is  said  to  be  the  case  with 
the  Colossus  of  Memnon.’  There  is, 
indeed,  only  one  inscription  pre- 
vious to  his  time,  and  this  is  dated 
from  the  ninth  year  of  Nero’s  reign. 
But  whatever  inscriptions  were  after- 
wards made,  the  names  are  inva- 
riably either  Greek  or  Roman.  The 
Egyptians,  therefore,  took  no  in- 
terest in  the  voice  of  Memuon,  which 
was  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  alone.  This  fact  is  im- 
portant. It  tends  to  prove,  that  the 
vocal  phenomenon  aid  not  excite 
attention  till  after  the  Roman  con- 
quest, since  no  inscription  belonging 
to  an  earlier  period  can  be  found ; 
that  the  phenomenon  must  have 
ceased  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus, as  the  most  recent  inscrip- 
tion, engraved  on  the  legs,  dates 
from  this  epoch,  and  os  the  pe- 
destal, which  ofi'ered  so  commodious 
a place  for  a number  of  inscriptions, 
contains  only  two,  of  which  one  be- 
longs to  the  reign  of  Antoninus. 
And  it  proves  further,  that  the 
Greeks  alone  made  an  object  of  ado- 
ration of  the  phenomenon,  since  they 
alone  expressed  their  feelings  of  de- 
votion to  the  divine  author  of  the 
miracle.  From  this  results  the  in- 
evitable conclusion  that  the  miracle 
was  not  produced  by  a pious  fraud, 
for  if  such  a fraud  had  been  prac- 
tised by  the  Egyptian  priests  (and 
they  alone  could  have  bad  the  power 
to  do  it,  and  interest  in  doing  it)  the 
natives  of  Egypt  would  certainly 
have  been  more  open  to  the  impo- 
sition than  strangers,  and  we  should 
find  their  homage  joining  that  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
priests  were  even  less  likely  to  have 
practised  this  (raud.  It  requires,  in- 
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deed,  the  gift  of  credulity  to  an 
extraordinary  d^rce  to  believe  that 
they,  on  a foreign  soil,  near  an 
Egyptian  temple,  could  have  prac- 
ti^  80  gross  and  so  dangerous  an 
imposition ; that  during  two  cen- 
turies they  could  have  imposed  upon 
emperors,  governors,  generals,  phi- 
losophers,— in  fact,  on  all  influential 
persons  of  Greek  and  Roman  ex- 
traction in  Egypt.  From  all  this 
vre  must  draw  tne  conclusion,  that 
the  miracle  was  based  upon  a cause 
which  had  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  will  of  either  natives  or 
foreigners,  and  that  it  was  equally 
incomprehensible  to  both. 

If  we  compare  the  time  when  the 
phenomenon  of  the  sounding  statue 
excited  the  attention  of  the  world 
with  that  of  its  mutilation,  we 
are  struck  with  their  exact  corre- 
spondence. The  first  Grecian  travel- 
lers found  the  Memnonia  and  ascribed 
them  to  Memnon,  of  whom  their  poets 
had  sung  so  much ; they  must  likewise 
have  seen  the  two  colosses  on  the 
plain  of  Thebes,  but  in  the  country 
of  colosses  they  found  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  them.  At  Strabo’s 
time,  when  the  phenomenon  and  the 
mutilation  were  both  comparatively 
recent,  no  name  was  giyen  to  the 
broken  statue;  but  henceforward  it 
acquired  a great  fame  for  its  sound, 
foreign  travellers  came  to  see  it, 
and  the  Greeks  connecting  the  time 
in  which  the  statue  sounded  the 
first  hour  of  morning,  with  the 
slain  son  of  the  Goddess  of 
Morning,  declared  this  sounding 
statue  to  be  that  of  Memnon,  and 
amused  themselves  with  the  fancy  that 
he  saluted  his  mother.  But  strange 
to  say,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
reports  about  the  sounding  of  the 
stone  begin  with  the  mutilation,  so 
do  they  end  with  the  restoration  of 
the  statue.  The  inscriptions  are 
crowded  within  two  centuries.  They 
begin  on  a sudden ; they  cease  in  a 
sunilar  manner.  The  miracle  was 
imne,  and  the  interest  went  with  it. 
The  charm  was  broken.  Memnon 
had  lost  his  voice.  How,  and  when, 
did  he  lose  it  ? 

It  must  have  been  at  the  time 
when  Christianity  began  to  triumph 
over  the  persecutions  of  Paganism. 
Persecution  and  torture  were  un- 
availing against  the  new  creed.  The 
Pagans  resolved  to  oppose  mira- 


cles to  miracles.  A host  of  won- 
ders arose  from  this  competition: 
miraculous  healings,  resurrections, 
and  a vast  number  of  predictions, 
with  which  the  writings  of  the  later 
Pagans  abound,  and  which  we  find 
refuted  in  those  of  the  Fathers,  were 
ushered  into  the  world,  and  cla- 
morously commented  upon.  New 
oracles  were  established,  and  others  re- 
paired and  again  brought  to  honour. 

How  precious  would  the  voice  of 
Memnon  have  been  to  this  tribe  of 
miracle-mongers ! This  daily  mani- 
festation of  a Grecian  deity,  this 
miracle  which  admitted  of  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  witnesses,  would  in 
itself  have  proved  of  greater  value 
than  all  those  wondrous  doings  which 
even  the  Pagans  were  at  pains  to 
believe,  and  the  celebrity  of  the 
Colossus  of  Memnon  would  have  in- 
creased with  the  violence  of  the 
controversies  for  which  it  would  have 
furnished  the  matter.  But  no,  it  is 
at  this  juncture  that  all  homage 
ceases.  The  name  of  Memnon  would 
seem  to  have  passed  away  from  the 
memories  of  men.  It  is  to  be  found 
neither  in  the  writings  of  the  hea- 
thens, nor  in  those  of  the  Fathers. 

If  we  descend  to  the  last  efforts 
by  which  .Julian  vainly  strove  to 
raise  agonizing  Paganism,  we  behold 
this  emperor  repairing  the  altars 
of  Daphne,  and  striving  to  infuse 
new  life  into  the  Egyptian  wor- 
ship by  encouraging  the  discovery 
of  a new  Apis ; but  there  are  no 
endeavours  to  bring  Memnon  again 
to  public  notice.  His  voice  bad, 
doubtless,  too  long  been  silent : 
there  was  no  hope  of  its  revival. 
Only  Hymerius  the  rhetor  re- 
members it ; a man  who,  never 
having  been  in  Egypt,  makes  his 
senseless  declamatiomi,  a medley  of 
all  he  had  found  in  books.  But 
to  appredatc  the  authority  of  such 
quotations,  in  which  the  mania  of 
erudition  common  to  all  rhetors  is 
glaringly  displayed,  it  suffices  to  say 
that  Hymenus  m^es  Memnon  re- 
cite lyrical  vertet. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a contem- 
porary of  Ilymcrius,  gives  a detailed 
account  of  Egypt.  lie  scrupulously 
mentions  the  principal  objects  of 
curiosity  in  that  country ; he  praises 
the  Pyramids  and  the  royal  tombs  of 
Thebes : but  he  makes  no  mention 
of  Memnon. 
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Heliodonu,  another  conteroponuy  building  or  a statue.  All  the  other 

of  Hymerius,  is  profuse  on  the  sub-  visitors  of  rank,  who  witnessed  the 

ject  of  the  royal  tombs  and  the  miracle,  inscribed  their  names  as  a 

F^mids ; but  he  spraks  neither  of  lasting  record : Septimius  Severus 

Memnon  nor  of  his  voice.  alone,  the  last  emperor  who  visited 

St.  Jerome,  at  the  same  time,  held  Memnon,  has  left  no  trace  indicative 

that  Memnon  had  ceased  to  sound  of  his  presence  ; and  we  should 

when  Jesus  Christ  was  bom : — really  be  justified  in  doubting  the 

‘Quippe  cujus  statua  usque  ad  ad-  authenticity  of  the  fact,  if  Spar- 

ventum  Cbristi,  sole  oriente,  vocem  tianus,  his  biographer,  did  not  ex- 

dare  dicebatur.  . . . Hoc  autem  signi-  pressly  state  it,  — ‘ Et  Memphim  ct 

ficat,  quod  post  adventum  Christi  Memtumem,  et  Pyramides  et  laby- 

omnia  idola  contionemnt.' * This  rinthum  diligenter  inspcxit.'f  The 

opinion  originates  in  the  idea  held  by  reign  of  Septimins  Sevems  fell  into 

the  principal  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  time  when  Paganism,  unable  to 

such  as  Origen,  Tatian,  Eusebius,  exteraiinate  Christianity  by  persecu- 

S.  Athanasius,  S.  Cyril,  Thcodorct,  tion,  endeavoured  to  conquer  her  in 

that  the  oracles  of  the  idols,  being  devotion;  when  the  old  temples  were 

the  treacherous  exhalations  of  the  rebuilt,  and  new  oracles  cried  into 

devil,  were  struck  mute  when  the  celebrity.  Severus  himself  was  a 

Saviour  of  mankind  came  into  the  zealous  Pagan,  who  re-established 

world.  the  worship  of  Scrapis,  which  had 

We  quoted  the  Emperor  Septimius  once  spread  over  all  Egypt,  and 

Severus  as  the  presumptive  restorer  which  bad  particularly  flourished  at 

of  the  statue ; it  is  in  his  reign  that  Memphis  and  Thebes.  It  was  to 

the  reports  of  authors,  and  the  in-  inspect  the  progress  of  this  worship, 

scriptions  on  the  statue  itself,  ceased.  Spartianus  informs  us,  that  the  em- 

Wc  admitted  in  a former  page  that  peror  travelled  in  Egypt, — * Jucun- 

there  is  in  reality  no  ancient  author  dam  sibi  peregrinationem  hanc  prop- 

who  mentions  the  restoration  of  the  ter  religioncm  Scrapidis. . . . Sevems 

statue,  and  that  the  proposition  that  ipse  postea  semper  ostendit.'|  The 

the  statue  was  repairkl  under  Septi-  war  of  extermination  between  the 

mius  Sevems  must  rest  solely  upon  two  creed;  was  at  its  height,  and 

the  presumptive  evidence  of  facts,  it  was  impossible  to  be  a zealous 

We  have  seen  the  statue  over-  Fagan  without  being  at  the  same 

looked  and  disregarded  while  it  re-  time  a declared  enemy  to  Christ- 

mained  entire ; we  have  seen  it  ianity.  Sevems  did  his  best  to 

commanding  the  attention  of  all,  and  suppress  the  Christian  religion  by 

the  worship  of  some  foreign  nations,  an  edict  issued  in  202,  when  on  the 

from  the  time  it  was  broken.  Uf  its  point  of  commencing  his  travels  in 

reparation  nothing  is  said.  No  in-  Egypt.  This  edict  forbids,  under 

scription  commemorates  so  important  the  most  heavy  penalties,  to  embrace 

an  event.  The  exclamations  of  joy,  the  Jevdsh  or  Christian  religion.  Nor 

of  astonishment,  of  veneration,  at  the  did  his  zeal  slacken  after  he  had  once 

voice  proceeding  from  the  mute  stone,  entered  Egypt.  The  progress  of 

are  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  silent : Christianity  in  that  country  irritated 

we  look  for  the  cause,  and  we  find  him ; be  violently  persecuted  the 

the  statue  repaired  but  voiceless.  Egyptian  Christians;  and  this  per- 

Thus  there  is  a connexion  between  sccution  extended  even  into  the  The- 

its  integrity  and  its  silence,  between  bais.  We  are  informed  that  Severus 

its  mutilation  and  its  sounding.  This  did  not  hear  the  oracle,  and  although 

connexion  may  also  serve  to  explain  this  was  a not  unfrequent  occur- 

why  the  reconstractor  of  Memnon  rence,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 

did  not  think  proper  to  immortalize  what  impression  the  silence  of  what 

his  name  by  an  inscription  at  the  he  considered  a divine  voice  must 

foot  of  the  colossus,  commemorative  have  made  upon  the  emperor.  En- 

of  the  year  of  its  restoration,  as  it  thusiastic  for  his  creed,  he  had  just 

has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  witnessed  the  startling  progress  of 

Komans  to  do  when  they  repaired  a a new  and  hostile  religion,  which 

* St.  Hieron.  in  cap.  xiii.  Eioite. 

t Spart.  in  Severn,  a.  17.  + Ibid, 
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he  saw  striking  its  roots  into  the 
very  soil  over  which  he  travelled 
to  find  Serapis  and  to  adore  Mem- 
non. And  this  Memnon,  whom  to 
see  he  had  undertaken  so  long  and 
wearisome  a journey,  did  not  utter 
his  wonted  salutation  in  the  imperial 
pilgrim's  presence.  The  god  was 
certainly  angry,  and  his  anger  was 
to  be  8pMa^.  But  howr  The 
heresy  which  threatened  his  reign 
and  arrogated-  his  rights  to  itself 
had,  perhaps,  excited  his  wrath.  But 
then  the  emperor  had  persecuted  the 
Christians,  — he  persecuted  them  at 
the  very  moment.  The  statue  of  the 
god  had  been  broken ; it  had  been 
sacrilegiously  mutilated  (such  was 
then  the  popular  tradition)  by  the 
hands  of  the  great  defiler  of  sacred 
spots  — by  Cambyses  the  Persian. 
With  its  upper  half  the  statue  had, 
perhaps,  lost  the  best  part  of  its 
voice ; to  rei>air  it  would  improve 
the  oracle.  Filled  with  gratitude, 
the  god  would  send  forth  a more 
melodious  voice  ; perhaps  be  would 
utter  real  oracles.  This  was  the 
train  of  reasoning  most  natural 
to  the  character  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  man ; nor  is  the 
hypothesis  too  bold  that  he  acted 
upon  it  and  rebuilt  the  statue.  It 
will  be  found  to  rest  upon  a chain 
of  substantial  evidence  proceeding 
from  the  facts,  and  even  the  silence 
observed  concerning  the  restoration 
of  the  statue  must  serve  to  strengthen 
it.  For  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that 
after  the  work  was  completed  the  pro- 
moter of  it  had  reason  to  repent  his 
zeal.  When  the  massive  blocks  had 
been  hauled  up  and  fixed  upon  the 
broken  part — when  they  had  been 
shaped  and  chiselled  — when  Mem- 
non was  restored  to  that  integrity 
which  was  to  make  him  really  the 
wonder  of  the  universe  and  the 
glory  of  the  reign  of  Severus  — his 
voice  was  silent.  Ko  sound  saluted 
the  rising  of  the  morning  sun.  The 
oracle  was  spoiled.  This  explains  the 
absence  of  an  inscription.  Severus 
could  not  wish  to  announce  to  future 
ages  that  the  famous  oracle  of  Mem- 
non bad  been  destroyed  by  his  agency. 

The  question  as  to  the  real  cause 
of  the  sounds  presents  itself  again. 
The  opinion  that  they  commenced 
with  Its  origin,  and  were  con- 
nected with  some  religious  sym- 
bol, involved  the  proposition  that 


the  first  makers  of  the  statue  bad 
constructed  in  its  interior  an  ap- 
paratus by  which  these  sounds 
were  produced.  There  have,  indeed, 
been  learned  and  grave  men  who 
have  amused  their  fancies  by  the  re- 
construction of  this  imaginary  me- 
chanism. But  whatever  idea  they 
may  have  formed  in  their  minds, 
they  could  not  evade  the  presump- 
tion of  the  colossus  having  been 
hollowed  out  in  order  to  communi- 
cate with  its  mouth.  This  operation 
would  have  been  attended  with  pro- 
digious difficulties,  and  its  impos- 
sibility must  be  clear  to  whoever 
considers  the  size  and  the  material 
of  the  colossus.  But  if  it  be  admitted 
that  Memnon  did  not  sound  before 
the  time  of  the  lioinans,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  common  prejudice  would 
be  obliged  to  shift  their  ground,  and 
to  maintain  that  the  vocal  apparatus 
had  been  introduced  into  the  massive 
stone  about  fifteen  or  twenty  cen- 
turies after  its  original  erection  : this 
would  be  really  absurd. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sound 
had  been  produced  by  some  exterior 
agency,  the  fraud  must  infallibly 
have  been  detected  by  the  number 
of  persons  witnessing  the  phenome- 
non. The  quality  of  Memnon's  au- 
dience during  the  two  hundred  years 
of  his  sounding  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. Imperial  officers,  prefects, 
and  emperors — people  above  the  pre- 
judices and  superstitions  of  the  crowd, 
listened  to  the  voice,  and  unanimously 
admitted  their  ignorance  of  the  cause 
by  ascribing  it  to  a god.  There  were 
certainly  some  sceptics  among  them, 
and  it  is  known  how  dangerous  these 
men  are  to  the  workers  of  miracles. 

Let  us  admit  for  one  moment  that 
all  these  people  might  have  been 
deceived,  and  that  the  secret  was 
strictly  kept ; it  must,  then,  be 
grant^,  that  there  were  some  in- 
dividuals who  had  an  interest  in 
practising  the  deception.  But  who 
were  these  ? Not  the  Egyptian 
priests  of  Amenophis,  for  Strabo  in- 
forms us  that  in  his  time  no  religious 
idea  whatever  was  connected  with 
the  monument.  Were  they  foreign- 
ers ? But  what  interest  could  they 
have  had  ? And  why  should  they 
have  preferred  the  broken  statue  to 
the  re-established  colossus  ? 

A certain  class  of  people,  if  they 
had  produced  the  sound,  would  have 
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done  it  with  regularity,  at  a fixed 
time  i nor  would  they  have  forgotten 
to  do  it  daily.  But  the  inscriptions 
on  the  statue,  which,  being  comme- 
morative of  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
of  the  witnesses,  arc  a most  important 
evidence,  tell  us  of  difierent  times  in 
the  first  and  second  hour.  It  would 
certainly  have  l>een  in  the  interest  of 
religious  jugglers  to  produce  the 
sound  exactly  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  People  might  also  sometimes 
fancy  they  heard  a sound,  when  the 
statue  was,  in  fact,  silent.  Thus 
Libanius,  speaking  of  a statue  of 
Apollo  near  Antiochium,  observes, — 
‘ And  somebody,  they  say,  has  heard 
him  play  the  cithara  in  the  noon  of 
the  day.’  A mistake  about  the  sound 
which  proceeded  from  the  miracu- 
lous statue  was  the  easier,  since  this 
sound  was  not,  as  has  been  imagined, 
loud,  but  rather  low  and  indistinct. 
Speaking  of  the  colossus,  Pliny  says, — 
‘ Contactum  radiis  crepare  dicunt ; ' — 
In  the  rays  of  the  sun  it  is  said  to  erra  A. 
AVe  must  not  be  misled  by  theappella- 
tion  of  lapu  logiten.t,  which  many  of 
the  Latin  authors  give  to  Memnon ; 
nor  should  we  be  justified  in  translat- 
ing it  with  ‘ yaking  stone.'  Virgil, 
in  eclogue  viii.  22,  docs  certainly  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  trees  had  spoken. 
Strabo’s  description,  too,  is  far  from 
attributing  anything  like  speech  or 
articulate  sounds  to  the  stone.  ‘ The 
noise,’  says  he,  ‘ is  similar  to  a slight 
blow.’  It  is  not  even  a sound  with 
him,  but  merely  a noise.  I’ausanias 
likens  it  to  the  chords  of  a lute  when 
they  break ; and  in  one  of  the  in- 
scriptions the  sound  is  compared  to 
the  knocking  on  a copper  vase. 
Those  passages  of  ancient  authors  on 
which  we  may  rely  mention,  as  we 
have  seen,  nothing  but  a kind  of 
harmonious  creaking;  and  this,  it  is 
well  known,  is  not  confined  to  the 
single  block  of  granite  on  the  plain 
of  Thebes.  It  is  no  secret  to  natu- 
ralists, and  it  has  been  proved  by  a 
plurality  of  scientific  observations. 


that  some  kinds  of  granite  will  sound 
about  the  rising  of  the  sun,  but  par- 
ticularly so  when  they  are  reft.  This 
sound  is  owing  to  the  sudden  eban^ 
from  cold  to  heat,  which  puts  theur 
component  parts  into  peculiar  vibra- 
tions. The  fracture  in  the  statue  of 
Memnon  was,  therefore,  conditional 
to  the  phenomenon  of  the  sound.  It 
be^n  and  ceased  with  this  fracture. 
It  18  certainly  incomprehensible  that 
the  members  of  the  Egyptian  Com- 
mission, during  N apoleon’s  expedition 
to  E^ypt,  who  often  heard  in  the 
morning  at  sunrise  a sonorous  creak- 
ing proceeding  from  the  granite 
blocks  of  Karnak,  and  who  ascribed 
it  to  the  same  cause,  should  not  have 
thought  of  making  the  application  of 
this  phenomenon  to  ^hat  which  they 
knew  was  recorded  of  Alemnon. 
Herschel,  who  ascribes  the  myste- 
rious sounds  to  the  contraction  of 
the  different  heterogeneous  matters 
of  which  the  statue  consists,  remarks, 
that  similar  sounds  are  produced 
when  heat  acts  suddenly  on  plates  of 
metal,  and  that  this  phenomenon 
may  frequently  and  familiarly  be 
observed  in  tbe  creakings  of  a grid- 
iron. We  may  likewise  quote  the 
organ  sounds  which  the  rocks  of 
granite  on  the  banks  of  the  Orrnoko 
emit  in  the  morning,  and  which  have 
caused  these  rocks  to  be  denominated 
as  laxas  de  mnsica,  or  musical 
stones.  Humboldt,  convinced  of  their 
reality,  considers  these  sounds  the 
effect  of  temperature  between  the 
subterraneous  and  the  outer  air. 
Mr.  do  Roziere  and  others  have 
often  heard  in  the  morning  a sonorous 
creaking  in  the  granite  quarries  of 
Syene, — a phenomenon  which,  it  ap- 
pears, has  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  ancients,  though  they  knew  of 
another  sounding-stone  of  Kalapthe 
in  Nubia,  of  which  liifaut  has  given 
a description.  The  same  phenome- 
non is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Maladetta,  and  the  shepherds  of  the 
valleys  call  it  les  matines  de  la  maudite. 
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AYnAT  a prospect  broad  and  fair  ! 

' ' — I see  nothing  anywhere. 

— AVouldst  thou  see  the  prospect,  friend, 
Thou  must  to  the  roof  ascend. 


R.  C.  T. 
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For  beliold,  I wil  send  serpents  and 
cockatrices  among  you,  which  will 
not  hee  charmed : and  they  shall  sting 
you,  saith  the  Lord. — Jerrm.  viii.  17. 

Such  is  the  version  given  in  Bar- 
ker’s Bible,*  of  the  passage  whiclt 
figuratively  threatens  the  sending  of 
the  Babylonians  among  the  Jews, 
* who,’  as  the  old  commentator  writes 
in  the  margin,  * shall  utterly  destroy 
them  in  such  sort,  as  by  no  meancs 
they  shall  escape.’ 

The  version  now  read  in  our 
churches  runs  thus, — 

For  behold  I will  send  serpents,  cock- 
atrices, among  you,  which  will  not  be 
charmed,  and  they  shall  bile  you,  saith 
the  Lord  ; 

and  is  more  correct,  zoologically 
speaking. 

What  the  serpents  threatened 
were,  is  more  apocryphal.  The 
Greek  version  has  ‘ basilisks.’  Both 
basilisks  and  cockatrices — at  least 
those  so-called  venomous  creatures 
of  which  such  marvellous  tales  are 
to  be  found  in  old  authors — are  fa- 
bulous creations.  The  Hebrew  word 
is  Tsephuon  or  Tsiphoni  (Tsepha  or 
2^pha),  and  has  oeen  rendered  as 
applicable  to  the  aspic,  the  regnlus 
(another  word  for  tne  basilisk),  the 
harmorrhoos,  the  viper,  and  the  cer- 
astes. 

But  whatever  the  species  of  ser- 
pents may  be,  the  passa^  above 
cited,  as  well  as  others,  which  will 
readily  occur  to  the  scriptural  scho- 
lar, shows  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
art  of  charming  serpents.  Thus,  in 
Psalm  Iviii.  we  have  the  following 
description  of  the  wicked : — 

4 Their  poyson  is  even  like  the  poyson 
of  a serpent : like  the  deafe  adder  that 
stoppeth  his  eare. 

5 Which  heareth  not  the  voyce  of  the 
inchanter,  though  be  he  most  expert  in 
charming.t 


These  incantations  were  too  tempt- 
ing to  be  neglected  by  the  poets. 
The  shepherd  in  Virgil  alludes  to 
their  destructive  powers : — 
Corminibus  Circe  socios  mutavit  Ulixi : 
Frigidus  in  pratis  cantando  rumpitur  an- 
guis.J 

Alanilius  and  Ovid  use  nearly  the 
same  e.xpressions.  The  words  of  the 
former  arc, — 

Consultare  libras,  et  rumpere  vocibus 
ongues. 

And  the  Poet  of  Love,  the  Moore  of 
his  day,  writes: — 

Carmine  dissiliunt  abhiptis  faucibus  an- 
gues 

Inque  suos  fontes  versa  recurrit  aqua.J 

'The  Psylli,  and  their  neighbours 
the  Marmaridm,  were  among  the  most 
famous  for  their  power  over  ser- 
pents. 'These  African  charmers  of 
snakes,  and  the  Italian  Marsi,  car- 
ried, if  we  are  to  believe  one  half  of 
the  accounts  recorded  of  their  feats, 
this  magic  art  to  the  highest  point 
of  infallibility.  The  magi  played 
upon  pipes  made  of  the  legs  and 
bones  of  cats  to  call  the  serpents  to- 
gether j upon  the  same  principle,  I 
suppose,  that  actuated  the  less  ambi- 
tious enchanters,  who,  to  rid  them- 
selves of  mice,  played  upon  a pipe 
made  of  their  vertebra:,  the  dulcet 
and  attractive  notes  of  which  brought 
every  mouse  within  hearing  to  listen 
to  the  performance. 

Crates  of  Pergamus  saith,  that  in  Hel- 
lespont, about  Parium,  there  was  a kind 
of  men  (whom  he  nameth  Ophiogenes), 
that  if  one  were  stung  with  a serpent, 
with  touching  only  will  rase  the  paine. 
And  if  they  doe  but  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  wound,  are  wont  to  draw  forth  all 
the  venom  out  of  the  body.  And  Varro 
testifies,  that  even  at  this  day  there  be 
some  there  who  warish  and  cure  the 
stinging  of  serpents  with  their  spittle, 
but  there  are  but  few  such  as  he  saith. 


* 1G13. 

t Barker’s  Bible.  In  the  version  now  read  in  our  churches  the  words  are  : 

4 Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a serpent : they  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that 
stoppeth  her  ear  ; 

5 Which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely. 

And  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  the  words  arc  ; — 

4 They  are  as  venomous  as  the  poison  of  a serpent : even  like  the  deaf  adder 
that  stoppeth  her  ears  ; 

5 Which  refusetli  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer  : charm  h:  never  so  wisely, 
t Pharmaeeutria,  Eclog.  viii. 

$ Amor.  lib.  ii.  El.  1. 
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Agatharcliides  writes  that,  ia  AffricV  the 
• PKyllians  (so  called  of  King  Psyllua,  from 
whose  race  they  were  descended,  and 
whose  sepulchre  or  tombe  is  at  this  day 
present  to  be  scene  in  a part  of  the 
greater  Syrtes)  could  do  the  like.  These 
men  had  naturally  that  in  their  own 
bodies,  wliich,  like  a deadly  bane  and 
poyson,  would  kill  al  serpents : for  the 
very  air  and  sent  that  breathed  from 
them  was  able  to  stupifie  and  strike  them 
Starke  dead.  And  by  this  means  they 
used  to  try  the  chastitie  and  bonestie  of 
their  wives.  For  so  soon  as  they  were 
delivered  of  children,  their  manner  was 
to  e.vpose  and  present  the  silly  babes 
new  borne,  unto  the  most  fell  and  cmell 
serpents  they  could  find  : for  if  they 
were  not  right  but  gotten  in  adultery, 
the  said  serpents  would  not  avoid  and 
fly  from  them.  This  nation  verily  in 
genrrail  hath  been  defeated  and  killed  up 
in  manner  all  by  the  Nasomenes,  who 
now  inhabit  those  parts  wherin  they 
dwelt : howbeit  a kind  remains  still  of 
them,  from  those  that  made  shift  away 
and  fled,  or  else  were  not  present  at  the 
aaid  bloudy  battell ; but  there  are  very 
few  of  them  at  this  day  left.* 

The  author  of  2'haumatographia, 
in  bis  chapter  on  uutrition,  alludes 
to  the  Ophiogenes  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  says  that  they  fed  upon  serpents, 
and  that  a certain  man,  who  rejoiced 
in  that  diet,  was  thrown  into  a cask 
filled  with  them,  and  remained  in- 
tact. This  probably  was  the  envoy 
He.xagon,  who  said  that  he  came 
from  the  Psylli  or  Marsi,  and  whom 
the  Homan  consuls,  by  way  of  test- 
ing the  truth  of  his  mission,  cast  into 
a vessel  swanuing  with  venomous 
snakes,  which  miraculously  harmed 
him  not. 

The  Marsians  in  Italy  at  this  present 
continue  with  the  like  naturall  vertue 
against  serpents ; whom  being  reputed 
to  be  descended  from  ladie  Circes  son,'! 
the  people  in  this  regard  do  highly  es- 
teem, and  are  verily  |>er8uadcd  that  they 
have  in  them  the  same  fncultie  by  kinde. 
And  what  great  wonder  is  this,  consider- 
ing that  all  men  carry  about  them  that 
which  is  poyson  to  serpents  : fur  if  it  be 
true  that  is  reported,  they  will  no  better 
abide  the  touching  with  man’s  spittle, 
than  scalding  water  cast  upon  them  ; but 
if  it  liappen  to  light  within  their  ehanes, 
or  mouth,  e8])ccially  if  it  come  from  a 
man  that  is  fasting,  it  ia  present  death.  ^ 

Ovid,  in  bis  poetical  treatise  on 
cosnietics,§  thus  opens  his  lesson  to 
his  fair  pupils : — 


Diicite,  que  faciem  commendet  cura, 
puellse  : 

Et  quo  sit  vobis  forma  tuenda  modo. 
Not  only  does  he  give  them  every 
information  that  can  add  to  the  at- 
tractions of  their  toilet — he  does 
more,  he  tells  them  what  to  avoid. 
He  warns  them  against  witchcraft 
and  incantation : — 

Nec  mediR  Marsis  finduntur  cantibns  an- 
gues: 

Nec  redit  in  fontes  unda  supina  suoa. 

Now  let  us  see  what  Dr.  Mead 
says  to  these  supernatural  gifts : — 

There  were  formerly  in  Africa  a na- 
tion of  people  called  Psylli,  famous  for 
the  cure  of  the  bite  of  serpents,  with 
which  tliat  country  above  all  others 
abounds  (Plin.  Xat.  //faf. lib.  vii.  c.  2). 
These  people  were  thought  to  have  some- 
thing in  their  constitution  so  contruy  to 
poison,  that  no  venomous  creature  would 
touch  them  : and  it  was  pretended  that 
they  made  this  a trial  of  the  legitimacy 
of  their  children.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  they  jierformed  the  cure  in  a man- 
ner very  surprising  to  the  vulgar,  that  is, 
by  applying  their  mouth  to  the  wound 
and  sucking  out  the  venom  The  Mani 
in  Italy  pretended  to  the  same  power. 
Some  ceremonies  to  overawe  the  patient 
and  gain  reverence  to  the  operator,  were 
added  to  the  performance : but  Celsus, 
the  Latin  Hipi»crates,  has  wisely  ob- 
served that,  ‘ These  people  had  no  par- 
ticular skill  in  this  management,  but 
boldness  confirmed  by  use ; for  the  poi- 
son of  the  serpent,  as  likewise  some 
hunting-poisons  which  the  Gauls  particu- 
larly make  use  of,  ore  not  hurtful  in  the 
mouth  but  in  the  wound.  Therefore, 
whosoever  will,  after  their  example,  suck 
the  wound,  will  be  in  no  danger  liimself, 
and  will  save  the  life  of  the  wounded 
person.’ — Medecin.  lib.  v.  c.  17. 11 

Aristotle  (Hist.  Atiim.  lib.  viii.  c. 
29)  states,  that  the  saliva  of  a man 
is  hostile  to  most  serpents  ; and  Ni- 
cander  declares  that  serpents  fly  from 
even  the  smell  of  human  spittle. 

Of  the  efficacy  of  sucking  the 
wound  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
we  shall  see'  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  treatment  of  persons  bitten 
bj'  serpents.  At  present  we  must 
return  to  the  regions  of  enchantment, 
from  which  honest  Dr.  dicad  has 
drawn  us  aside,  and  call  up  one  or 
two  of  the  ancient  worthies  whose 
names  as  serpent-charmers  and  ser- 
penticidcs  have  survived  to  tliis  day. 


* Holland's  Pliny.  ^ f Ma’.sus.  J Holland's  Pliny. 

§ Medicamina  faciei.  |1  Mead  on  Poisons. 
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Whether  Atyr  was  a Fsyllian  or 
Marsian  docs  not  appear ; but  Silius 
Italicus  has  immortalized  him  and 
bis  powers : — 

Nec  non  serpentn  diro  exarmare  veneno 
Doctus  Atyr,  tactuque  graves  sopire  che- 
lydros. 

Lucian  has  handed  down  the  name 
of  Babylonius  the  ChaldsE^n,  who, 
sallying  forth  in  the  morning  into 
the  open  country,  pronounced  cer- 
tain sacred  names  irom  an  ancient 
volume,  made  his  lustrations  with 
sulphur  and  a torch,  stalked  solemnly 
round  in  a circle  thrice,  and  evoked 
all  the  serpents  that  infested  the  re- 

fion.  The  reptiles  obeyed  him  as  if 
e had  been  another  St.  Patrick, 
crept  out  at  his  summons  whether 
th^  would  or  no,  and,  no  doubt, 
sunered  accordingly. 

That  it  was  part  of  the  ancient 
priestcraft  to  render  the  most  venom- 
ous serpents  innoxious,  hardly  needs 
proofs. 

Herodotus  relates  that,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  there  are 
sacred  serpents  which  are  quite 
harmless.  That  thejf  were  of  the 
most  deadly  nature  is  evident  from 
his  description ; for  he  says  that  they 
are  diminutive  in  size,  with  two  horns 
that  grow  out  of  the  top  of  the  head. 
This  exactly  describes  the  poisonous 
cerastes,  of  which  more  anon.  He- 
rodotus goes  on  to  state,  that  when 
these  serpents  died  they  were  buried 
in  the  temple  of  Zeus ; for,  writes  the 
Halicamassian,  they  say  they  arc  sa- 
cred to  that  god  (Ammon).*  The  ve- 
nomous Naia  Ilaje,  El  Hoje,  or  Haje 
Nascher  of  the  modem  Arabs,  was 
chosen  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as 
the  emblem  of  Cneph,  the  good  deity 
(ialfunf),  and  as  the  mark  of  regal  dig- 
nity. The  front  of  the  tiara  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  statues  of  the  Egyptian 
deities  and  kings  is  adorned  with  this 
serpent,  and  Uenon’s  figure,  with 
the  forepart  erect  and  the  hood  ex- 
panded, represents  it  nearly  as  it 
appears  on  the  sculptured  stone. 

Its  congener,  the  de.-vdly  Nag,t 
the  cobra  de  capello  of  the  Asiatic 
Portuguese,  is  still  worshipped  in 
some  of  the  temples  in  India,  where 
the  Hindus  believe  that,  in  sagacity 
and  the  malicious  tenacity  with  which 
it  treasures  up  a wrong,  it  is  not  in- 
ferior to  man.  They  have  been  seen, 
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upon  a pipe  being  played  to  them, 
to  come  forth  from  their  holes  in 
the  sacred  edifice,  and  feed  from  the 
hand  : and  it  is  when  the  people  be- 
hold this  most  destructive  serpent  in 
so  subdued  and  docile  a state,  that 
they  believe  that  the  god  has  en- 
ter^ into  the  form. 

The  only  modes  by  which  such 
docility  and  harmlcssness  could  be 
effected,  without  resorting  to  what 
are  usually  termed  supernatural 
means,  are  actual  extraction  of  the 
poison  fann  and  their  glands ; kind- 
ness which,  if  judiciously  and  per- 
sevcrin^Iy  managed,  will  tame  almost 
every  living  creature ; the  use  of  cer- 
tain herbs  by  the  serpent-charmer ; 
and  lastly,  an  innate  possession  and 
consciousness  of  the  power,  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  no  serpent,  how- 
ever venomous,  can  injure  the  ope- 
rator. 

That  most  of  the  priests  and  jug- 
glers availed  themselves  of  the  ob- 
vious and  mechanical  means  of  ren- 
dering such  serpents  as  the  cerastes 
and  both  species  of  iiaia  innoxious, 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  Hut  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  evidence, 
we  shall  feel  as  little  that  some  snake 
charmers  may  handle  the  most  ve- 
nomous serpents,  while  in  full  pos- 
session of  their  power  of  inflicting 
death,  with  perfect  safety. 

Conjurors  (writes  Hasselquist)  are 
common  in  Egypt.  They  are  peasants 
from  the  counti7,  who  come  to  Cairo  to 
earn  money  this  way.  I saw  one,  the 
24th,  who  was  expert  enough,  and  in 
dexterity  equalled  those  we  have  in  Eu- 
rope ; but  can  do  one  thing  the  Euro- 
peans are  not  able  to  imitate ; namely, 
fascinate  serpents.  Tliey  take  the  most  poi- 
sonous vipers  with  their  hare  hands,  play 
with  them,  put  them  in  their  bosoms,  and 
use  a great  many  more  tricks  with  them, 
as  I have  often  seen.  The  person  I saw 
on  the  above  day  had  only  a small  viper, 
but  I have  frequently  seen  them  handle 
those  that  are  three  or  four  feet  long, 
and  of  the  most  horrid  sort.  I inquired 
and  examined  whether  they  had  cut  out 
the  vi|H’r’s  jioisonous  teeth  ; but  I have 
seen  vith  my  otrn  eyes  they  do  not : we 
may  therefore  conclude,  that  there  are 
to  this  day  I’sylli  in  Egypt ; but  wliat 
art  they  use  is  not  easily  known.  Some 
people  are  very  superstitious ; and  the 
generality  believe  this  to  be  done  by 
some  supernatural  art,  which  they  obtain 
from  invisible  beings.  1 do  not  know 
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whether  their  power  ii  to  be  ascribed  to 
good  or  evil ; but  I am  persuaded  that 
those  who  undertake  it  use  many  super- 
stitions. I shall  hereafter  give  a plainer 
description,  with  some  obsenrations  on 
this  subject.* 

This  was  in  June,  and,  according 
to  bis  promise,  Ilasselquist  thus  re- 
sumes the  subject : — 

The  3<f  (July). — Now  sras  the  time  to 
catch  all  sorts  of  snakes  to  be  met  with 
in  Egypt,  the  great  heats  bringing  forth 
these  vermin  ; I therefore  made  prepar- 
ation to  get  as  many  as  I could,  and  at 
once  received  four  different  sorts,  which 
I have  described  and  preserved  in  aqua 
vita.  These  were  the  common  Viper,  the 
Cerastes  of  Alpin,  Jaculus,  and  an  Anguis 
marinus.  They  were  brought  me  by  a 
Psilli,  who  put  me,  together  with  the 
French  consul,  Lironcourt,  and  all  the 
French  nation  present,  in  consternation. 
They  gathered  about  us  to  see  how  she 
handled  the  most  poisonous  and  dreadful 
creatures  alive  and  brisk,  without  their 
doing,  or  even  offering  to  do,  her  the 
least  harm.  When  she  put  them  into 
the  bottle  where  they  were  to  be  pre- 
served, she  took  them  with  her  bare 
bands,  and  handled  them  as  our  ladies 
do  their  laces.  She  had  no  difficulty 
with  any  but  the  Vipera:  officinales, 
which  were  not  fond  of  their  lodging. 
They  found  means  to  creep  out  before 
the  bottle  could  be  corked.  They  crept 
over  the  hands  and  bare  arras  of  ^ wo- 
man, without  occasioning  the  least  fear 
in  her ; she  with  great  calmness  took  the 
snakes  from  her  body,  and  put  them  into 
the  place  destined  for  their  grave.  She 
had  taken  these  serpents  in  the  field  with 
the  same  ease  she  handled  them  before 
us  ; this  we  were  told  by  the  Arab  who 
brought  her  to  us.  Doubtless  this  wo- 
man had  some  unknown  art  which  en- 
abled her  to  handle  those  creatures.  It 
was  impossible  to  get  any  information 
from  her,  for  on  this  subject  she  would 
not  open  her  lips.  The  art  of  fascinating 
serpents  is  a secret  amongst  the  Egypt- 
ians. It  is  worthy  the  endeavours  of  all 
naturalists,  and  the  attention  of  every  tra- 
veller, to  leant  something  decisive  rela- 
tive to  this  affair.  How  ancient  this  art 
is  amongst  the  Africans,  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  ancient  Marsi  and 
Psylli,  who  were  from  Africa,  and  daily 
showed  proofs  of  it  at  Rome.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  this  should  be  kept  a 
secret  for  more  than  2000  years,  being 
known  only  to  a few,  when  we  have  seen 
how  many  other  secrets  have  within  that 
time  been  revealed. 

Slonsieur  Jacquin  wrote  to  Lin- 


neeus  that  he  had  purchased  the 
secret  of  charming  serpents,  and  that 
the  Aristolochia  anguicida,  the  Mexi- 
can Aristolochia,  or  Birthwort,  was 
the  plant  used  by  the  Indians  for 
that  purpose.  Forskhal  also  in- 
fonnea  the  illustrious  Swede  that 
the  Egyptians  use  a species  of  Aris- 
totochicL,  but  without  designating  it. 
To  return  to  Hasselquist : — 

The  circumstances  relating  to  the  fts- 
cination  of  serpents  in  Egypt  stated  to 
me,  were  principally, — 

1st. — That  the  art  is  only  known  to  cer- 
tain families,  who  propagate  it  to  their 
offspring. 

2d. — The  person  who  knows  how  to 
fascinate  seqients,  never  meddles  with 
other  poisonous  animals ; such  as  scor- 
pions, &c.  There  are  different  persons 
who  know  how  to  fascinate  these  ani- 
mals ; and  they  again  never  meddle  with 
serpents. 

3d — Those  that  fascinate  serpents 
eat  them  botli  raw  and  boiled,  and  even 
make  broth  of  them,  which  they  eat  very 
commonly  amongst  them ; but  in  par- 
ticular, they  eat  such  a dish  when  they 
go  out  to  catch  them.  I have  even  been 
told  that  serpents,  fried  or  boiled,  are 
frequently  eaten  by  the  Arabians,  both 
in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  though  they  know 
not  how  to  fa.vcinate  them,  but  catch 
them  either  alive  or  dead. 

4th.  — After  they  have  eaten  their 
soup,  they  procure  a blessing  from  their 
scheik,  who  uses  some  superstitious  cere- 
monies, and,  amongst  others,  spits  on 
them  several  times  with  certain  gestures. 

After  making  this  statement  Ilas- 
sclquist  thus  continues  ; — 

The  matter  of  getting  a blessing  from 
the  priest  is  pure  superstition,  and  cer- 
tainly cannot  in  the  least  help  to  fasci- 
nate serpents ; but  they  believe,  or  will 
at  least  persuade  others,  that  the  power 
of  fascinating  serpents  depends  ui>on  this 
circumstance.  We  see  by  this,  that  they 
know  how  to  make  use  of  the  same  means 
used  by  other  nations ; namely,  to  hide 
under  the  superstitious  cloak  of  religion 
what  may  be  easily  and  naturally  ex- 
plained, especially  when  they  cannot  or 
will  not  e.\plain  the  natural  reason.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  all  which  was 
formerly,  and  is  yet,  reckoned  witchcraft, 
might  come  under  the  same  article  with 
the  fascination  of  scqvents.  The  disco- 
very of  a small  matter  may  in  time  teaxdi 
everybody  to  fascinate  seiyrcnts  ; and 
then  this  power  may  be  exercised  by 
those  who  have  not  got  it  from  the  hands 
of  the  holy  scheik,  just  ns  the  heat  would 
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naturally  hatch  chicken  in  an  Egyptian 
oven  ; whether  a acheik  did  or  did  not  lay 
himself  naked  on  it,  when  the  eggs  are 
just  put  in  : yet  to  this  ceremony  do  the 
superstitious  Egyptians  ascribe  the  happy 
esent  of  the  chicken  being  hatched,  when 
they  are  asked  the  reason.  I have  been 
told  of  a plant  with  which  they  anoint  or 
rub  themselves  before  they  touch  the 
serpents ; but  I have  not  hitherto  re- 
ceived the  least  description  of  it,  there- 
fore 1 regard  it  as  fabulous. 

Bruce,  whose  testimony'  is  worthy 
of  all  credit,  notwithstanding  the  vile 
usage  he  met  with  from  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  shall  next  be 
called : — 

The  cerastes  (writes  the  Abyssinian 
traveller)  moves  witli  great  rapidity,  and 
in  all  directions — forward,  backward,  and 
sideways.  When  he  inclines  to  surprize 
any  one  who  is  too  far  from  him,  be 
creeps  with  his  side  towards  the  [lerson, 
and  his  head  averted,  till  judging  his  dis- 
tance, he  turns  round,  springs  upon  him, 
and  fastens  upon  the  part  next  to  him  ; 
for  it  is  not  true  what  is  said,  that  the 
cerastes  dues  not  leap  or  spring.  I SuW 
one  of  them  at  Cairo,  in  the  house  of 
Julian  and  Rosa,  crawl  up  the  side  of 
a box,  in  which  there  were  many,  and 
there  lye  still  as  if  hiding  himself,  till 
one  of  the  people  who  brought  them  to 
ns  came  near  him,  and  though  in  a very 
disadvantageous  posture,  sticking,  as  it 
were,  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the 
box,  he  leaped  near  the  distance  of  three 
feet,  and  fastened  between  the  man’s  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  so  as  to  bring  the  blood. 
The  fellow  showed  no  signs  of  either  pain 
or  fear,  and  we  kept  him  with  us  full 
four  hours,  without  his  applying  any  sort 
of  remedy,  or  his  seeming  inclined  to  do 
so. 

So  much  for  the  bite.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  the  serpent  may  have 
been  so  mutilated  as  to  mue  his 
bite  innoxious. 

To  make  myself  assured  (adds  Bruce) 
that  the  animal  was  in  its  perfect  state, 
I made  the  man  hold  him  by  the  neck  so 
as  to  force  him  to  open  his  mouth,  and 
lacerate  the  thigh  of  a pelican,  a bird  I 
had  tamed  ns  big  as  a swan.  The  bird 
died  in  about  thirteen  minutes,  though 
it  was  apparently  affected  in  fifty  se- 
conds ; and  we  cannot  think  this  was  a 
fair  trial,  because  a very  few  minutes  be- 
fore it  had  bit  the  man,  and  so  discharged 
part  of  its  virus,  and  it  was  made  to 
Bcratch  the  pelican  by  force,  without  any 
irritation  or  action  of  its  own. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  incantation 
of  serpents,  Bruce  says, — 

There  is  no  doubt  of  its  reality.  The 
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Scriptures  ore  full  of  it.  All  that  have 
been  in  Egypt  have  seen  os  many  in- 
stances as  they  chose.  Some  have 
doubted  that  it  was  a trick,  and  that  the 
animals  so  bandied  had  been  first  trained, 
and  then  disarmed  of  the  power  of  hurt- 
ing ; and  fond  of  the  discovery,  they 
have  rested  themselves  u|)on  it,  without 
experiment,  in  the  face  of  all  antiquity. 
But  I will  not  hesitate  to  aver  that  I 
have  seen  at  Cairo  (and  this  may  be  seen 
daily  without  trouble  or  expense)  a man, 
who  came  from  above  the  catacombs, 
where  the  jjits  of  the  mummy-birds  are 
kept,  who  has  taken  a cerastes  with  his 
naked  hand  from  a number  of  others 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  has  put 
it  upon  his  bare  head,  covered  it  with  the 
common  red  c.aj>  he  wears,  then  taken  it 
out,  put  it  in  his  breast,  and  tied  it  about 
bis  neck  like  a necklace ; after  which  it 
has  been  applied  to  a hen  and  bit  it, 
which  has  died  in  a few  minutes  ; and  to 
complete  the  experiment,  the  man  has 
taken  it  by  the  neck,  and,  beginning  at 
his  tail,  has  ate  it,  as  one  would  do  a 
carrot  or  a stock  of  celery,  w ithout  any 
seeming  repugnance. 

■What  follows  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  immunity  by  tbe  use  of  vegetable 
antidotes. 

We  know  from  history  that  where  any 
country  has  been  remarkably  infested 
with  serpents,  there  the  people  have  been 
screened  by  this  secret.  The  Psylli  and 
Mamiarides  of  old,  undoubtedly,  were 
defended  in  this  manner, — 

Ad  quorum  cantus  mites  jacucre  cerastSB. 

SiL.  iTAt..  lib.  Ui, 

To  leave  ancient  history,  I can  myself 
vouch  that  all  the  black  people  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sennaar,  whether  Funge  or 
Nuba,  are  perfectly  armed  against  the 
bite  of  either  scorpion  or  viper.  They 
take  the  cerastes  in  their  hiuids  at  aU 
times,  put  them  in  their  bosoms,  and 
throw  them  to  one  another,  as  chUdrea 
do  apples  or  balls,  without  having  irri- 
tated them  by  this  usage  so  much  as  to 
bite.  The  Arabs  have  not  this  secret 
naturally,  but  from  their  infancy  they 
acquire  an  exemption  from  tbe  mortal 
consequences  attending  the  bite  of  these 
animals,  by  chawing  a certain  root,  and 
washing  themselves  (it  is  not  anointing) 
with  an  infusion  of  certain  plants  in 
water. 

Tbe  next  paragraph  is  particularly 
worthy  of  attention.  It  points  out 
tbe  suMued  state  of  the  serpent  when 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  these  protected 
people. 

One  day,  when  I was  with  the  brother 
of  Sbekh  Adelah,  prime  minister  of  Sen- 
naar, a slave  of  bis  brought  a cerastes, 
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which  he  had  jnat  then  taken  out  of  a 
hole,  and  was  using  it  with  every  sort  of 
familiarity.  I told  him  my  suspicion 
that  the  teeth  had  been  drawn,  but  he 
assured  me  they  were  not,  as  did  his 
master  Kittou,  who  took  it  from  him, 
wound  it  round  his  arm,  and  at  my  desire 
ordered  the  servant  to  carry  it  home  with 
me.  I took  a chicken  by  the  neck,  and 
made  it  flutter  before  him  ; his  seeming 
indiflerence  left  him,  and  he  bit  it  with 
great  signs  of  anger;  the  chicken  died 
almost  immediately.  I say  his  seeming 
indiflerence,  for  I constantly  observed , that 
however  lively  the  vijier  was  before,  upon 
being  seized  by  any  of  these  barbarians 
he  seemed  as  if  taken  with  sickness  and 
feebleness,  fircquently  shut  his  eyes,  and 
never  turned  his  mouth  towards  the  arm 
of  the  person  that  held  him.  I asked 
Kittou  how  they  came  to  be  exempted 
from  this  mischief : he  said  they  were 
bom  so,  and  so  said  the  grave  and  re- 
spectable men  among  them.  Many  of 
the  lighter  and  lower  sort  talked  of  en- 
chantments by  words  and  by  writing,  but 
they  all  knew  how  to  prepare  any  person 
by  medicines,  which  were  decoctions  of 
herbs  and  roots. 

Bruce  was  evidently  satisfied  in 
his  own  mind  that  a person  could  be 
so  prepared  as  to  do  the  same  feats  as 
these  fascinators  performed ; and  it 
is  to  he  regretted  that  he  did  not 
make  the  experiment,  or  have  it 
made,  though  it  can  hardly  be  a sub- 
ject of  wonder  or  blame  that  he  did 
not. 

I have  seen  many  (says  Bruce)  thus 
armed  for  a season  do  pretty  much  the 
same  feats  as  those  that  possessed  the 
exemption  naturally.  The  drugs  were 
given  me,  and  I several  times  armed  my- 
self, as  I thought,  resolved  to  try  the 
experiment,  but  my  heart  always  failed 
me  when  I came  to  the  trial ; because, 
among  these  wretched  people,  it  was  a 
pretence  they  might  very  probably  have 
sheltered  themselves  under,  that  I was  a 
Christian,  — that,  therefore,  it  had  no 
effect  upon  me.  I have  still  remaining 
by  me  a small  quantity  of  this  root,  but 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the 
experiment. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  the  day  on 
which  I first  saw  the  hippopotamus, 
I witnessed  the  performance  of  the 
Arab  snake-charmers,  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken.  After  their 
dinner  they  came  from  the  giraffe- 
house,  proceeding  along  the  gravel 
walk  to  the  reptile-house,  on  the 
floor  of  which,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  or  a little  later,  the 
performance  took  place.  The  charm- 


ers took  up  a position  at  the  end  of 
the  house,  opposite  to  the  lodging  of 
the  great  Pytnons,  of  whose  size  the 
old  Arab  had  heard  with  something 
very  like  incredulity.  The  company 
sto^  in  a semicircle,  and  at  a re- 
spectful distance.  There  was  not 
much  difficulty  in  getting  a front 
place,  but  those  behind  pressed  the 
bolder  spectators  rather  inconve- 
niently forward. 

Standing  in  the  open  space  the  old 
Arab  said  something  to  the  young 
one,  who  stooped  down  under  the 
reptile  cases  on  the  north  side  of  the 
room,  and  drew  out  a large  deal  box 
with  a sliding  cover,  which  looked 
like  a box  for  stowing  away  a set  of 
Brobdignag  chessmen,  drew  off  the 
cover,  thrust  in  his  hand,  and  pulled 
out  a large  long  naia  haje.  After 
handling  it  and  playing  with  it  a little 
while,  he  set  it  down  on  the  floor, 
half  squatted  close  to  it,  and  fixed 
his  eye  on  the  snake.  The  serpent 
instantly  raised  itself,  expanded  its 
hood,  and  turned  slowly  on  its  own 
axis,  following  the  eye  of  the  young 
Arab,  turning  as  bis  head,  or  eye,  or 
body  turned.  Sometimes  it  would 
dart  at  him,  as  if  to  bite.  Ho  exer- 
cised the  most  perfect  command  over 
the  animal.  All  this  time  the  old 
Arab  stood  still,  pensively  regarding 
the  operation ; but  presently  be  also 
squatted  down,  muttering  some  words, 
opposite  to  the  snake,  lie  evidently 
an^ted  the  reptile  more  strongly 
than  his  more  mercurial  relative, 
though  he  remained  motionless,  doing 
nothing  that  I could  see  but  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  the  snake,  with  his 
face  upon  a level  with  the  raised  head 
of  the  serpent,  which  now  turned  all 
its  attention  to  him,  and  seemed  to 
be  in  a paroxysm  of  rage.  Suddenly 
it  darted  open-mouthed  at  his,  face, 
furiously  dashing  its  expanded  whit- 
ish-edg^  jaws  into  the  dark  hollow 
cheek  of  the  charmer,  who  still  im- 
perturliably  kept  his  position,  only 
smiling  bitterly  at  his  excited  anta- 
gonist. I was  very  close,  and  watched 
very  narrowly ; but  though  the  snake 
dashed  at  the  old  Arans  face  and 
into  it  more  than  twice  or  thrice 
with  its  mouth  wide  open,  I could 
not  sec  the  projection  ot  any  fi^. 

Then  the  old  Arab,  who,  it  was 
said,  had  had  the  gift  of  charming 
serpents  in  his  family  for  a long  se- 
ries of  years,  opened  another  box. 
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and  took  out  foar  or  five  great  same  advances.  I kept  my  position 
liards,  and  provoked  the  naia  with  in  front  throughout,  and  no  fear, 
them,  bolding  tbcia  by  tbe  tails  in  a feeling  certain  that  Mr.  Mitchell,  and 

sort  of  fonr-in>band  style.  Then  the  those  under  whose  superintendence 

youth  brought  out  a cerastes,  which,  this  highly  amusing  and  instructive 

I observed,  seemed  overpowered,  as  establishment  is  so  well  conducted, 

if,  as  the  country  people  say,  some-  would  not  have  permitted  the  exhi- 

thing  had  come  over  it.  Ue  placed  bition  to  take  place,  if  there  bad  been 

it  on  the  floor,  but  this  serpent  did  tbe  least  danger.  Uesidcs  this,  I 

not  raise  itself  like  tbe  naia,  but,  as  observed  that  the  charmers  only 

the  charmer  stooped  to  it,  moved  in  used  their  own  serpents,  which  they 

a very  odd,  agitated  manner,  on  its  had,  I presume,  brought  with  them ; 

belly,  regarding  him  askant.  I and  I confess  that  the  impression 

thought  the  serpent  was  going  to  fly  upon  my  mind  was  that  they  had 

at  tbe  lad,  but  it  did  not.  lie  took  been  revered  innoxious  by  mceba- 

it  up,  played  with  it,  blew  or  spit  at  nical  means. 

it,  and  then  set  it  down,  apparently  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
sick,  subdued,  and  limp.  He  then  gill  or  power  of  charming  serpents 

took  it  up  again,  played  with  it  a is  said  to  be  hereditary,  like  the 

second  time,  gathered  it  up  in  his  alleged  craft  of  the  Dowsers,  as  they 

hand,  put  in  nis  bosom,  went  to  an-  are  called,  of  Cornwall,  who  use  the 

other  box,  drew  the  lid,  and  brought  divining  rod  with  success  in  so  many , 
out  more  snakes,  one  of  which  was  instances.  The  Arab  lad,  wbo  is 

another  naia,  and  the  others  of  a only  fifteen,  but  who  is  said  to  have 

most  venomous  kind.  left  a wife  behind  him  in  Dgypt, 

Now  there  were  two  naias,  with  when  asked  how  he  obtained  his 

heads  and  bodies  erect,  obeying,  ap-  power,  stated  that  his  father  was  a 

parcntly,  the  volition  of  the  charm-  holy  man,  and  not  afraid  of  serpents, 

ers.  One  of  the  snakes  bit  the  youth  — that  neither  is  he  afraid,  and  that 

on  the  naked  hand,  and  brought  the  they’ cannot  hurt  him.  The  old  man, 

blood;  but  he  only  spat  on  the  Jabar  Abou  llaijab,  states  that  they 

wound  and  scratched  it  with  his  nail,  belong  to  a trilie  known  by  the  name 

which  made  the  blood  flow  more  of  Kufaiah,  who  have  handed  down 

freely.  Then  he  brought  out  more  the  mystery  of  serpent -charming 

lizards  of  a most  revolting  asjiect.  from  father  to  son  for  many  gene- 

By  this  time  the  floor  of  the  reptile-  rations,  and  over  whom  serpents 

house,  that  formed  the  stage  of  the  have  no  hurtful  power.  Tlie  tribe, 

charmers,  began  to  put  one  in  mind  it  would  seem  from  the  accounts  of 

of  the  incantation  scene  in  Der  these  Arabs,  derives  its  name  from 

Freischiit2,  only  that  the  principal  Rufai,  a Mahommedan  saint,  whose 

g;rformers  looked  more  like  the  tomb  is  said  still  to  remain  at  Busrah, 

lack  Huntsman  and  one  of  his  fa-  and  to  it  the  Kufaiah  make  pilgrim- 

miliars  than  Kodolph  and  Caspar,  ages.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  haunt  of 

and  the  enchanters’  circle  was  sur-  numerous  serpents,  whose  mouths 

rounded  with  fair  ladies  and  their  are  closed  by  the  saint,  so  that  the 

well-dressed  lords,  instead  of  the  pilgrims  go  boldly  among  them  with- 

appalling  shapes  which  thronged  out  fear  or  harm, 

round  the  affrighted  huntsman  at  The  serpents  which  figure  most 
the  casting  of  the  charmed  bullets,  prominently  in  the  performance  of 

The  Arabs,  holding  the  snakes  by  these  Arabs  arc  the  Egyptian  cobra, 

the  tails,  let  their  bodies  touch  the  Naia  haje ; and  the  cerastes,  Vipera 

floor,  when  they  came  twisting  and  (cerastes)  caudalis.  A sketch  of  the 

wriggling  on  towards  the  spectators,  history  and  habits  of  these  snakes 

who  now  backed  a little  upon  the  m^'  be  deemed  not  misplaced, 

toes  of  those  who  pressed  them  from  The  Egyptian  cohra,  which  wants 
behind.  Sometimes  the  charmers  the  curious  spectacle-like  mark  on 

would  loose  their  hold,  when  the  the  back  of  the  neck  that  distin- 

serpents,  as  if  eager  to  escape  from  guishes  the  Asiatic  species,  is  of  a 

their  tormentors,  rapidly  advanced  somewhat  dark  and  greenish  hoe, 

upon  the  retreating  ring ; but  they  marked  with  brownish,  and  attaining 

always  caught  them  by  the  tails  in  the  length  of  from  three  to  five  feet, 

time,  and  then  made  them  repeat  tbe  This  is  tbe  serpent  which  tbe  Egypt- 
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ian  conjurers  know  how  to  render 
stiff  and  immovable  by  pressing  the 
nape  of  the  neck  with  the  finger,  and 
thus  throwing  it  into  a sort  of  cata- 
lepsy. The  serpent  is  thus  appa- 
rently converted  into  a rod  or  stick. 

Traces  of  this  conversion  occur  in 
the  Scriptures,— for  instance,  where 
Pharaoh's  wise  men  cast  down  their 
rods,  which  were  turned  into  ser- 
pents, but  were  devoured  by  the  ser- 
pent of  Aaron. 

Take  thy  rod  and  cast  it  before  Pha- 
raoh, and  it  shall  be  tamed  into  a serpent. 

Then  went  Moses  and  Aaron  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  did  even  as  the  Lord  had 
commanded ; and  Aaron  cast  fborth  his 
rod  before  Pharaoh  and  before  bis  ser- 
vants, and  it  was  turned  into  a serpent. 

Then  Pharaoh  called  also  for  the  wise 
men,  and  sorcerers ; and  those  charmers 
also  of  Egypt  did  in  like  manner  with 
their  enchantments. 

Fur  they  cast  downe  every  man  his 
rod,  and  they  were  turned  into  serpents  : 
but  Aaron’s  rod  devoured  their  rods.* 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Zoology  of  South 
Africa,  gives  figures  of  no  less  than 
three  varieties  of  Naia  haje.  They 
do  not  appear  to  differ  specifically 
from  the  naia  of  Egj'pt.  Dr.  Smith 
closely  compared  them,  and  he  could 
not  perceive  greater  differences  be- 
tween some  of  the  individuals  from 
the  Cape  and  those  from  Egypt  than 
he  had  found  between  some  of  those 
inhabiting  Southern  Africa.  The 
young  of  the  Cape  reptile  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  the  figure  of 
the  young  Egyptian  naia  given  by 
Geoffroy. 

The  rarest  of  the  southern  varie- 
ties is  called  by  the  colonists  Spungh- 
slang,  or  spitting  - snake,  from  its 
alleged  power  of  ejecting  its  poison 
to  a distance.  Dr.  Smith  describes 
this  reptile  as  being  of  a uniform 
livid,  blackish -brown,  the  livid  tinge 
strongest  on  the  under  parts,  so  as  to 
present  almost  a purplish-slate  co- 
lour, which  becomes  very  dark  and 
shining  towards  the  hcM.  He  re- 
marks that  all  naias  of  South  Africa 
distil  poison  from  the  points  of  their 
fangs  when  much  irritated,  and  are 
able  by  a forcible  expiration  to  eject 
a portion  of  it  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance. Both  the  Europeans  and  na- 
tives aver  that  this  snake  has  the 


power  of  easting  its  poison  to  a dis- 
tance of  sevend  feet,  especially  if  the 
ejection  be  favoured  with  the  wind 
blowing  the  same  way.  They  de- 
clare that  the  reptile  often  projects  it 
into  the  eyes  of  those  who  intrude 
upon  its  haunts,  and  that  the  injury 
is  followed  by  inflammation,  which 
terminates  not  unfrequently  in  loss 
of  sight.  It  must  have  been  one  of 
these  spit-venoms  that  Mr.  Gordon 
Gumming  encountered,  when  watch- 
ing in  one  of  bis  hiding  holes  for  the 
brute  aristocracy  of  the  forest. 

One  night,  while  so  engaged,  a horrid 
snake,  which  Kleinboy  hod  tried  to  kill 
with  his  loading-rod,  flew  up  at  my  eye 
and  spat  poison  into  it.  Immediately  I 
wash^  it  well  out  at  the  fountain.  I 
endured  great  pain  all  night,  but  next 
day  the  eye  came  all  right.f 

A naval  officer,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  the  taking  of  Acre  under 
Sir  C.  Napier,  had  a narrow  escape 
from  one  of  these  naias.  lie  was 
shooting  near  the  Cape,  when  he  trod 
close  to  or  upon  one  of  these  horrible 
reptiles.  The  snake  was  coiled  round 
his  leg  in  a moment,  and  its  inflated 
head  was  raised  to  give  the  fatal  dash, 
when  his  companion,  with  admirable 
presence  of  mind,  placed  the  muzzle 
of  his  gun  close  to  the  cobra's  head, 
which  was  drawn  back  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a surer  aim  and  a more  vi- 
gorous stroke,  and  blew  its  head  off, 
without  inflicting  the  slightest  injury 
on  his  grateful  friend. 

The  malignant  perseverance  of 
these  serpents,  when  their  anger  is 
once  fairly  roused,  is  most  remark- 
able. Dr.  Smith,  while  walking  in 
the  vicinity  of  Graham’s  Town,  hap- 
pened to  excite  the  attention  of  a 
naia,  which  immediately  raised  its 
head  and  warned  him  of  his  danger 
^ the  strenrth  of  its  expiration. 
The  serpent  then  commencea  an  ad- 
vance, and  the  Doctor  observes  that 
had  he  not  retired  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  suffered,  if  he  had 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  disable 
it ; which,  possibly,  womd  not  have 
happened,  considering,  as  he  says, 
that  these  cobras  are  very  active. 
An  officer  of  the  Cape  Corps,  for 
whose  accuracy  the  Doctor  vouches, 
informed  that  distinguished  zoologirt 
that  he  was  chased  twice  round  nis 


* Barker's  Bible,  Gen.  c.  vii.  See  also  c.  iv.,  where  it  is  written  that  the  rod  of 
Moses  was  turned  into  a serpent, 

t A Hunter's  lAft  in  South  Afrieu. 
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'waggon  by  one  of  them,  and  that  the 
pursuit  might  have  been  prolonged 
if  a Hottentot  had  not  disabled  the 
enraged  reptile  by  a blow  from  a long 
stick. 

The  Asiatic  form  of  this  genus  of 
serpents  is  even  more  highly  deve- 
loped than  that  of  the  African  spe- 
cies. The  general  length  attained 
by  the  cobra  de  capello  in  Ceylon 
ranges  between  two  and  four  feet. 
Their  colour  varies,  and  the  light- 
coloured  individuals  were  called,  in 
Dr.  Davy's  time,  and  perhaps  are  so 
called  stdl,  high-caste  snakes,  whilst 
those  of  a darker  colour  arc  de- 
signated as  low-caste  snakes.  The 
laigcst  seen  by  the  Doctor  was  nearly 
six  feet  long ; but  Captain  Pcrcival, 
in  his  account  of  the  island  (1805), 
states  that  this  hooded  snake  is  found 
there  of  a length  varying  from  six  to 
fifteen  feet.  When  enraged  and  pre- 
paring for  an  attack,  the  head  and 
body  are  raised  to  a height  of  three 
or  four  feet,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  coiled  to  accelerate 
the  spring,  and  add  force  to  it.  At 
this  moment  the  membrane,  which 
lies  along  part  of  the  head  and  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible till  the  animal  is  irritated,  is 
distended  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
hood,  just  as  it  is  in  the  Egyptian 
cobras;  but  in  the  Asiatic  n&g  the 
hood  is  marked  with  a curious  streak 
or  pattern,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of 
a horse-shoe,  and  resembling  a pair 
of  barnacles,  or  spectacles  without 
arms,  whence  its  French  and  English 
names  of  serpent  a lunettes  and  spec- 
tacle-snake. Captain  I’ercival  looks 
upon  this  distension  of  the  hood — 
which,  it  seems,  always  precedes  the 
attack  of  the  reptile — as  a warning  to 
those  within  the  serpent's  reach  ; and 
relates  that  he  had  more  than  once 
been  an  eye-witness  of  instances 
where  the  fatal  bite  had  been  avoided 
by  parties  who  had  been  thus  put 
on  their  guard.  But  if  this  signal  of 
death  be  not  attended  to,  woe  to  the 
victim ! for  after  the  serpent  has 
exhibited  the  fatal  sign  its  motions 
are  too  rapid  to  admit  of  escape  from 
its  fangs.  The  Captain  dwells  on  the 
fondness  of  these  deadly  reptiles  for 
music,  and  states  that,  even  when 
newly  caught,  they  seem  to  listen 
with  pleasure  to  the  notes,  and  writhe 
themselves  into  attitudes  accordingly. 
While  so  employed,  they  must  re- 


mind the  spectator,  who  ha.s  duly 
read  up  his  Copperfeld,  of  Mr.  Uriah 
Heep.  This  LTiah-like  propensity 
is  duly  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Indian  jugglers,  who  iiestow  some 
pains  in  taming  the  cobras,  and  at 
length  teach  them  to  keep  time  in 
their  writhings  and  nutations  to  the 
airs  which  they  play  on  their  flageo- 
lets. 

Dr.  Davy  thus  describes  the  mode 
of  operation  in  Ceylon,  where,  as 
well  as  on  the  continent  of  India, 
frequent  displays  arc  made  by  men 
called  snake-charmers : — 

The  exhibition  is  rather  a curious  one, 
and  not  a little  amusing  to  tho.se  who 
can  calmly  contemplate  it.  The  charmer 
irritates  the  snake  by  striking  it,  and  by 
rapid  threatening  motions  of  bis  band ; 
and  appeases  it  by  his  voice,  by  gentle 
circular  movements  of  his  hand,  and  by 
stroking  it  gently. 

This  looks  very  like  magnetism. 

He  avoids  with  great  agility  the  attacks 
of  the  animal  when  enraged,  and  plays 
with  it  and  handles  it  only  when  paci- 
fied, when  he  will  bring  the  mouth  of  the 
animal  in  contact  with  his  forehead,  and 
draw  it  over  his  face.  The  ignorant  vul- 
gar  believe  that  these  men  really  possess 
a charm,  by  which  they  thus  play  with- 
out dread,  and  with  impunity,  with 
danger.  The  more  enlightened,  laugh- 
ing at  this  idea,  consider  the  men  im- 
postors, and  that  in  playing  their  tricks 
there  is  no  danger  to  he  avoided,  it  being 
removed  by  the  extraction  of  their  poison- 
fangs.  The  enlightened  in  this  instance 
are  mistaken,  and  the  vulgar  are  nearer 
the  truth  in  their  opinion.  I have  exa- 
mined the  snakes  I have  seen  exhibited, 
and  have  found  their  poison-fangs  in  and 
uninjured.  These  men  do  possess  a 
charm,  though  not  a supernatural  one, 
viz.  that  of  confidence  and  courage  ; ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  and  disposition 
of  the  snake,  they  know  how  averse  it  is 
to  use  the  fatal  weapon  nature  has  given 
it  for  its  defence  in  extreme  danger,  and 
that  it  never  bites  without  much  prepa- 
ratory threatening.  Any  one  possessing 
the  confidence  and  agility  of  these  men 
may  irritate  them,  and  I have  made  the 
trial  more  than  once.  They  will  play 
their  tricks  with  any  hooded  snake,  whe- 
ther just  taken  or  long  in  confinement, 
but  with  no  other  kind  of  poisonous 
snake. 

Captain  Knox,  in  his  History  of 
Ceylon,  observes  that  the  Cingalese 
have,  in  the  ichneumon,  a powerful 
auxiliary  against  the  multitude  of 
snakes  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
Small  as  it  is,  it  will,  ne  says,  venture 
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to  attack  even  the  cobra  de  capello, 
the  poison  of  whose  bite  is  hardly 
equalled  in  dannr  by  that  of  any 
other  serpent.  Percival  relates  that 
one  of  these  quadrupeds,  placed  in  a 
close  room  where  a snake  had  been 
previously  introduced,  instead  of 
darting  at  it,  ran  peeping  about  the 
apartment  to  discover  some  outlet 
through  which  it  might  escape;  but, 
finding  none,  it  returned  to  its 
master,  crept  into  his  bosom,  and 
could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to 
face  the  snake.  When,  however, 
both  were  removed  out  of  the  bouse 
into  an  open  space,  the  ichneumon 
instantly  new  at  the  reptile,  and  soon 
destroyed  its  antagonirt.  After  the 
victory  the  little  quadruped  suddenly 
disapi)eared  for  a few  minutes  and 
again  returned.  Mr.  Percival  con- 
cludes that  during  its  absence  it  had 
found  the  antidotal  herb,  and  eaten 
of  it;  but  he  does  not  state  the 
grounds  for  his  conclusion. 

For  the  cure  of  the  otherwise 
mortal  bite  the  natives  allege  that 
the  root  of  the  Ophiorrhiza  mangos, 
the  herb  pointed  out  by  the  ichneu- 
mon, is  a specific.  Dr.  Davy  saw 
and  has  recorded  the  effects  of  the 
bite.  A cobra,  about  five  feet  long 
and  about  six  inches  in  circumference 
in  the  broadest  part,  bit  a hen  in  his 
presence,  fixing  its  fangs  in  the  skin 
covering  the  lower  part  of  the  pec- 
toral muscle,  and  keeping  its  hold 
for  two  or  three  seconds,  when  the 
doctor  succeeded  in  shaking  it  off. 
The  hen  seemed  to  be  but  little 
affected.  She  died,  however,  eight 
hours  after  the  infliction  of  the  bite. 

Another  cobra  fastened  on  the 
thigh  of  a young  cock,  inflicting  a 
rather  severe  wound,  from  which  the 
blood  flowed.  Instantly  the  bird 
became  lame ; in  less  than  a minute 
it  could  no  longer  stand.  Respira- 
tion became  hurried  and  rather  la- 
borious in  about  five  minutes,  and 
some  alvine  dejections  took  place. 
In  about  ten  minutes  the  cock  had 
all  the  symptoms  of  being  in  a coma- 
tose state,  in  which  be  continued  for 
about  five  minutes,  his  respiration 
becoming  gradually  more  feeble  and 
laboured.  In  seventeen  minutes  his 
breathing  was  hardly  perceptible, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a convul- 
sive fit  which  recurred  four  or  five 


times  in  the  course  of  the  next 
minute,  each  fit  being  less  violent 
than  the  former.  The  last  of  these 
proved  fatal. 

Terrible  as  these  reptiles  are,  the 
Cingalese  venerate  them  rather  than 
dread  them,  looking  on  them  as  be- 
longing to  another  world,  and  ap- 
ppuing  here  merely  as  visitors. 
They  regard  the  cobra  as  greatly 
superior  to  man  and  akin  to  the 
gods,  believing  it  to  be  possessed  of 
great  power.  Impressed  with  this 
belief,  they  refrain  from  killing  it  if 
they  can  possibly  avoid  it,  and  even 
when  they  find  one  in  the  house 
they  will  not  slay  it,  but  putting  it 
into  a bog,  throw  bag  and  all  into 
the  water ; for  they  think  that  it  has 
a good  and  generous  dispdhition,  and 
that,  unless  it  be  provoked,  it  will 
do  no  harm  to  mao.  The  cobra 
which  bit  the  hen  in  Dr.  Davy's 
presence,  as  above  narrated,  was 
found  in  a bag  floating  down  the 
Kalang-ganga. 

With  these  sentiments  towards 
those  serpents,  it  will  be  no  matter  of 
surprise  to  find  them,  or  snakes 
nearly  allied  to  them  in  form  and 
appearance,  playing  a distinguished 
part  in  the  Cingalese  theology  and 
system  of  the  universe. 

The  Kaga-bhawene  is  described  as 
lying  under  Asoora-bhawen^,  and  as 
ten  thousand  leagues  in  circum- 
ference. This  region  is  a hollow 
sphere.  Mountains,  hills,  lakes,  or 
nvers,  there  are  none.  Vegetation 
there  Ls  none,  with  one  exception, 
the  tree  called  Parasattoo : but  this 
single  tree  amply  supplies  the  defect ; 
for  it  not  only  prodigally  bears  an 
immense  variety  offlowers  and  fruits, 
but,  in  addition,  everything  that  is 
desirable.  This  wondrous  country  is 
the  abode  of  a numerous  race  of 
serpents,  similar  in  kind  to  the 
hooded  snakes,  but  of  great  beauty, 
size,  and  power,  capable  of  paming 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  the 
other,  and  shining  like  gods.  No 
light  have  the^  but  that  transcendent 
brilliancy  which  emanates  from  their 
own  bodies,  and  thus  they  enjoy  a 
perpetual  day  infinitely  exceraing 
ours  in  brightness.  These  beings, 
illuminating  all  around  them  like  so 
many  Radiant  Boys,*  were  during 
their  former  lives  on  earth  persons 


* The  Irish  story  of  the  apparition  of  the  Radiant  Boy  is  allnded  to. 
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of  great  purity  and  goodnm,  and 
almost  deserring  of  Doming  gods. 
But,  alas  for  poor  human  nature! 
their  high  virtues  were  sullied  by 
some  vice,  that  of  malice  having  been 
predominant,  and  they  were  doomed 
to  their  splendid  but  reptile  forms. 
But,  snakes  though  they  be,  they 
are  Bhoodists,  are  possessed  of  a relic, 
and  worship  in  temples.  They  lead 
an  apolaustic  life,  residing  in  well- 
furni^ed  houses,  enjoying  society, 
eating  and  drinking  according  to 
their  pleasure,  for  they  have  only  to 
form  a wish  and  they  immediately 
have  any  article  of  food  they  want ; 
only  it  always  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  form  of  a frog. 

Thev  live  under  a monarchy,  and, 
like  tne  Cingalese,  arc  distributed 
into  castes.  Their  king,  Mahakilla- 
naga-rajaya,  is  in  everyway  superior 
to  the  rest.  With  his  powerful  as- 
sistance the  gods  and  Asooras  churned 
the  milky  sea.  Mahakilla  then 
wound  himself  round  a rock,  and 
they  pulling  at  his  two  extremities, 
set  the  mass  in  motion  and  accom- 
plished their  work.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  human  race  that  these  snakes 
are  naturally  mild  and  benevolent, 
and  do  harm  only  when  provoked, 
for  if  they  were  so  disposed,  they 
could  annihilate  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  earth  by  a single  blast 
of  their  poisonous  breaths. 

The  Cingalese  have  a le«nd  touch- 
ing the  deadly  enmity  which  is  said 
to  exist  between  the  noya  (naia) 
and  the  polonga,  another  most  ve- 
nomous snake,  of  which  the  natives 
have  the  utmost  horror.  The  late 
Sir  Hudson  Ixiwe  graphically  de- 
scribed to  me  the  terror  of  the  natives 
when  they  beheld  one,  and  theshriek- 
ing  tone  m which  they  cried  out  its 
name. 

But  the  legend  ? 

A noya  and  a polonga  (nintipo- 
longa,  or  tic-polonga,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally termed)  met,  once  upon  a time, 
in  a dry  season  when  water  was  very 
scarce.  The  polonga,  almost  dying 
with  thirst,  asked  the  noya  where  he 
might  find  water.  Now  the  noya 
had  a little  before  met  with  a vessel 
of  water,  wherein  an  infant  lay 
pkying;  for  it  is  usual  with  the 
Cingalese  to  wash  their  children  in  a 
vessel  or  large  howl  of  water,  and 
then  leave  tl^  babes  to  tumble  and 
flounce  about.  Well,  at  this  vessd 


the  noya  quenched  his  thirst,  but,  as 
he  was  drinking,  the  child,  as  it  lay 
sporting  therein,  hit  the  serpent  on 
tne  head  with  its  hand.  The  good- 
natured  noya,  knowing  there  was  no 
malice  in  the  case,  bore  tbe  blow 
patiently,  and  having  drunk  his  fill 
went  bis  way  without  harming  the 
child. 

So  the  noya  told  the  polonga 
where  this  vessel  was,  but  knowing 
him  to  be  a surly,  hasty  creature, 
and  lieing  desirous  withal  to  preserve 
the  child,  made  him  promise  not  to 
hurt  the  child,  who,  the  noya  added, 
was  very  likely  to  give  him  a pat  on 
the  bead,  as  he  bad  done  to  him. 
Now  the  mind  of  tbe  noya  misgave 
him;  he  half-repented  that  he  had 
told  the  polonga  where  to  find  the 
water,  and  went  ailer  him,  fearing 
his  touchy  temper.  His  worst  fears 
were  realized;  for  as  tbe  polony 
was  drinking  the  child  patted  hun 
on  the  he-ad,  and  tbe  irritable  serpent 
bit  the  little  innocent  on  the  band, 
and  killed  it.  This  the  noya  saw, 
and  burning  with  indignation,  bit- 
terly reproached  the  polonga  with 
his  baseness,  fought  him,  slew  him, 
and  devoured  him.  And  so  these 
serpents  when  they  meet  do  to  this 
day,  fighting  to  tne  death,  and  the 
conqueror  eating  the  body  of  the 
vanquished.  The  Cingalese,  in  allu- 
sion to  this  determined  hostility, 
have  a proverb  which  they  quote 
when  Uiey  see  men  irreconcileable, 
comparing  them  to  a noya  and  a 
polonga. 

The  cerastes,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  other  venomous  serpent  that 
prominently  figured  in  the  exhibition 
of  our  Arab  snake-charmers  at  the 
gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

The  length  of  a full  - grown  ce- 
rastes is  about  fourteen  inches.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  upper  parts 
varies  in  difierent  individuals,  being 
either  yellowish-red  spotted,  and  va- 
riegated with  other  colours;  of  a 
da»er  hue,  differing  but  little  from 
the  tint  of  the  spots,  which,  in  such 
case,  are  seen  indistinctly ; or  of  a 
steel  or  ashy  grey,  with  much  darker 
spots  tinted  with  tbe  same  hue.  Be- 
neath the  colour  is  a pale  rose  with 
a pearly  lustre.  The  head  is  very 
distinct,  and  the  angles  of  the  jaws 
diverge  considerably,  giving  great 
width  to  the  hinder  part,  while  the 
anterior  portion  is  narrower.  The 
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Done  is  rounded ; the  nostrils  arc 
situated  near  its  apex,  each  in  the 
centre  of  a thick  projecting  scale. 
The  eyebrows  are  arched,  and  near 
the  middle  of  each  is  a slender, 
pointed,  slightly  recurved  spine  or 
horn,  from  which  the  serpent  takes 
its  name.  The  markings  on  the 
bead,  as  well  as  those  on  the  body, 
vary  in  different  individuals.  The 
body  is  thick  in  proportion  to  its 
lenrth,  and  the  tail  is  short,  tapering 
rather  suddenly,  and  pointed. 

Its  habits  are  most  indolent;  buried 
in  the  burning  sand,  it  nurses  its 
sweltering  venom  till  it  is  roused  by 
hunger  or  trampled  upon,  and  then 
woe  to  the  intruder.  Its  inactivity 
is  thrown  off,  and  its  movements 
brisk.  When  once  it  seizes  the 
offender  it  retains  its  hold  with 
great  obstinacy,  requiring  consider- 
able force  to  detach  it.  After  a naia 
has  inflicted  a wound  it  makes  haste 
to  escape,  but  the  cerastes  and  other 
vipers,  even  when  detached  by  force 
and  thrown  upon  the  ground,  remain 
on  the  spot,  or  retreat  very  slowly 
from  it. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  the  horns  ? 

Old  authors  state  that  it  lies  buried 
in  the  sand  with  the  tips  of  the  horns 
just  projecting  above  the  surface,  as 
a bait  for  the  birds,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  atiglers  among 
fishes.  These  last  lie  concealed  in 
the  mud  or  sand,  leaving  the  long 
fibres  that  spring  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head  out  to  attract  the 
smaller  frj',  which  they  then  devour. 
The  birds,  they  say,  take  the  tips  of 
the  serpent's  horns  for  little  worms 
or  grubs,  approach  for  the  purpose 
of  fatding  on  them,  and  fall  a prey 
to  the  serpent. 

\Vc  find  the  latent  and  subtle 
habits  of  the  cerastes  alluded  to  in 
the  forty-ninth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
containing  Jacob's  prophecy  relative 
to  his  offspring. 

Dan  shall  bee  a serj>ent  by  the  way, 
an  adder  by  the  path,  biting  tlie  home 
heeles,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  back- 
ward.* 

The  patriarch,  by  this  comparison 
with  the  artful  cerastes,  intimates 
that  the  Danites  should  have  their 
revenge  upon  their  enemies,  and  ex- 


tend their  conquests  more  by  stra- 
tagem than  open  bravery. 

Nicander  also  refers  to  this  habit 
of  lying  hid  in  the  sands,  or  in  a 
wheel-track,  and  biting  the  horses  or 
cattle  that  pass  near  or  over  it. 

This  African  species  has  the  cha- 
racter of  being  able  to  abstain  from 
water  longer  than  almost  any  other 
serpent.  Indolently  nestled  in  the 
arid  sand,  long  periods  elapse  between 
the  falling  of  the  rain  upon  its 
abode.  Ifhe  old  French  quatrain 
printed  under  the  Portrait  de  la 
Ceraste  alludes  to  this  abstinence : — 

Ceste  ccrastc  a corame  deux  cornettes 
Dessus  les  yeux,  ct  se  passe  de  hoire 
Plus  (|ue  serpent,  qu’ilest  possible  croire. 
Rempliz  sont  de  poison  telles  bestes.t 

Both  the  naia  and  the  cerastes  have 
been  named  as  the  asp  which  saved 
Cleopatra  from  the  degradation  of  a 
Homan  triumph  ; but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  cerastes  was  the 
‘ poor  venomous  fool  ’ to  which  the 
Egyptian  queen  appealed  ‘ to  be 
angry  and  dispatch.’  Some,  indeed, 
declare  that  she  did  not  apply  the 
asp  at  all,  but  inoculated  herself 
with  the  poison  by  means  of  a needle; 
and  Galen  relates  from  other  authors, 
that  she  killed  herself  by  pouring 
the  venom  of  an  asp  into  a wound 
made  in  her  arm  by  her  own  teeth. 

It  seems,  at  first,  to  be  a strange 
dispensation  that  creatures  should  be 
sent  on  earth  armed  with  venom, — 
Whose  effect 

Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 
Thatswifiasquicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  allies  of  the  body ; 

but  if  serpents  were  to  be  created  as 
part  of  the  system  of  the  universe — 
and  the  links  in  the  animal  chain 
would  be  largely  imperfect  if  such 
forma  did  not  exist  — it  became  a 
necessity  that  some  of  the  race 
should  be  so  armed  in  order  to  their 
taking  their  prey,  and  for  their  self- 
preservation  when  attacked. 

Still,  when  one  reads  the  catalogue 
of  serpents  which  Cato  and  his  army 
encountered  in  the  Libyan  deserts, 
where  the  poet  § makes  every  bite  of 
every  serpent  followed  by  the  death 
of  a man,  the  visitation  is  startling. 
And  really  this  black  list,  from 


• Barker’s  Bible,  Gen.  xlix.  17. 

t It  is  found  in  the  south  as  well  as  in  the  north  of  Africa. 

J Porirailt  d’Oyteaux,  Serpent,  tfe,  1557.  { Lucan. 
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which  it  would  seem  that  the  cerastes 
and  the  other  deadly  snakes  were 
leagued  with  Ca»ar  (though  it  may 
be  rather  superfluous  in  specific  de- 
scription, and  the  different  ages  and 
states  of  one  serpent  may  have  been 
multiplied  into  many  distinct  species), 
should  not  be  looked  on  as  a mere 
^tical  fiction  ; for  it  was  evidently 
drawn  from  nature,  though  some- 
what highly-coloured. 

Many  hundred  years  after  the 
Pharsalia  was  written,  Paul  Herman 
had  in  his  museum  at  Leyden  pre- 
served in  alcohol,  and  duly  labelled 
and  catalogued,  one  venomous  ser- 
pent whose  bite  induced  a deadly 
sleep,  another  whieh  killed  by  an 
unquenchable  thirst,  a third  whose 
injected  poison  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  hamiorrhagcs  from  all  the 
TOres  of  the  body — so  that  the 
doomed  patient  presented  the  appear- 
rance  of  that  king  in  his  (lying 
hours  who  had  revelled  in  the  hor- 
rors of  the  St.  Bartholomew — and 
so  on. 

Dr.  Mead  truly  lays  it  down  that, 
in  all  accidents  of  this  nature,  the 
mischief  d(x»  not  stop  at  the  part 
affected,  but  is  carried  farther,  even 
through  the  whole  Irody.  In  the 
learned  and  observant  doctor's  time 
the  nature  of  the  absorbent  system 
was  not  so  well-known  as  it  is  in 
ours,  though  there  is  a great  deal 
still  to  learn. 

Dr.  Mead  was  of  opinion  that  this 
universal  communication  was  effected 
by  the  great  activity  of  the  nervous 
fluid,  oue  part  of  which  being  in- 
fected immediately  tainted  all  the 
rest.  Thus,  according  to  his  theory, 
the  whole  system  of  nervous  expan- 
sions is  drawn  into  spasms  and  con- 
vulsions ; and,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent nature  of  the  parts  to  which 
they  belong,  different  symptoms  are 
prcduccd.  In  the  stomach  and  intes- . 
tines  these  spasms  cause  sickness,  vo- 
mitings, and  gripes : in  the  brain,  de- 
liria,  sleepiness,  and  epileptic  tits ; in 
the  heart,  intermissions  of  the  arterial 
pulse,  palpitations,  and  swoonings ; 
m the  lungs,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
with  strangling  and  suffocations ; in 
the  liver,  by  the  spasmcxlic  contraction 
of  the  biliary  ducts  the  bile  is  re- 
turned into  the  blood,  and  makes  a 
jaundice ; in  the  kidneys  the  same 


disposition  of  the  urinary  canals  in- 
terrupts the  secretion  of  the  urine, 
and  makes  it  quite  irregular.  In 
short,  as  he  says,  the  animal  economy 
is  all  disturbed  : and  though  different 
poisons  may  show  their  most  remark- 
able eflTects  in  different  part^  and 
these,  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  hurt,  may  appear  in  different 
degrees,  yet  the  symptoms  always 
make  it  plain  that  the  first  bad  im- 
pression is  made  upon  the  animal 
spirits. 

When  we  presently  come  to  con- 
sider the  symptoms  that  follow  the 
bite  of  one  of  the  venomous  serpents 
— the  common  viper,  for  example  — 
we  shall  find  them  analogous  to 
those  that  follow  the  seizures  in 
plagues,  cbolcm,  fevers,  and  other 
pestilential  diseases,  where  faintness, 
giddiness,  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
and  all  the  other  disorders  which 
show  that  the  nervous  system  is  af- 
fected, arc  manifested;  and,  in  truth, 
the  sufferer  in  such  cases  is  labouring 
under  the  effect  of  a real  poison. 

I'he  symptoms  which  follow  the  bite  of 
a viper,  when  it  fastens  either  one  or  both 
its  greater  teeth  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
are  an  acute  pain  in  the  place  wounded, 
with  a swelling  at  first  red,  but  after- 
wards livid,  which  by  degrees  spreads 
further  to  the  neighbouring  parts  ; with 
great  faintness,  and  a quick  though  low 
and  sometimes  interrupted  pulse,  great 
sickness  at  the  stomach,  with  bilious 
convulsive  vomitings,  cold  sweats,  and 
sometimes  pains  about  the  navel ; and  if 
the  cure  1m  not  speedy,  death  itself, 
unless  the  strength  of  nature  prove  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  these  disorders  ; and 
though  it  does,  the  swelling  still  con- 
tinues inflamed  for  some  time ; nay,  in 
some  cases  mure  considerably  upon  the 
abating  of  the  other  symptoms,  than  at 
the  beginning.  And  often  from  the  small 
wound  runs  a sanious  liquor,  and  little 
pustules  are  raised  about  it ; the  colour 
of  the  whole  skin,  in  less  than  an  hour, 
is  changed  yellow,  as  if  the  patient  had 
the  jaundice.* 

The  rapidity  with  which  animal 
life  may  be  overcome  by  the  poison 
of  venomous  snakes  is  well  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Bell,  the  present  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Society ; and,  by  the  way, 
in  one  of  his  dissections  he  had  proof 
of  the  danger  which  may  be  incurred 
in  investigating  their  anatomy. 

The  head  of  a large  rattlesnake 
had  been  taken  off  immediately  after 


• Mead  On  Poitotu. 
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death.  Some  hours  afterwards  Mr. 
Bell  was  carefully  dissecting  the 
poison-apparatus ; but  though  so 
long  a time  had  elapsed  since  the 
head  was  cut  away,  Mr.  Bell  found 
that  the  poison  continued  to  be 
secreted  so  Cut  as  to  require  the  oc- 
casional use  of  a piece  of  rag  or 
sponge ; and  he  remarks  that  there 
could  not  have  been  altogether  less 
than  six  or  eight  drops  of  the  deadly 
fluid  distilled  from  the  gland  in  the 
severed  head. 

As  might  be  expected,  if  a succes- 
sion of  wounds  be  given  by  a poi- 
sonous snake,  the  creature  last  stricken 
has  the  best  chance  of  recovery. 
One  of  Mr.  Bell's  friends  had  re- 
ceived a rattlesnake  from  America, 
and  upon  the  principle  contained  in 
the  apophthegm,  Fiat  experimentum  in 
corpore  till,  a pack  of  wretched  rats 
were  selected  for  the  occasion.  One 
was  put  into  the  cage  with  the  ser- 
pent, which  immediately  struck  it. 
The  rat  was  dead  in  two  minutes. 
A second  was  then  placed  in  the  cage, 
to  the  furthest  comer  of  which  it 
retreated,  uttering  piercing  eries  of 
distress.  The  serpent,  conscious  pro- 
bably of  the  late  loss  of  vims,  lay 
quiet ; but  when  about  half  an  hour 
had  elapsed  it  was  irritated,  and  then 
struck  the  second  rat,  which  showed 
no  symptoms  of  having  received  the 
poison  for  several  minutes ; and 
twenty  minutes  after  the  bite  elapsed 
before  this  victim  died.  Then  a 
third  very  large  rat  was  introduced 
into  the  cage.  This  showed  no  signs 
of  terror,  and  the  snake  did  not  ap- 
pear to  notice  the  intmder,  though 
tmth  were  watched  throughout  the 
evening,  and  at  night  they  were  left 
together.  The  next  morning  Mr. 
Bell’s  friend  rose  early  and  visited 
the  cage.  But  the  tables  were  now 
turned.  The  snake  lay  dead  and 
mutilated ; for  the  rat  bad  feasted 
upon  the  flesh  of  its  back. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber the  distressing  case  of  a carpenter 
who  came  to  see  the  show  of  a real 
live  rattlesnake.  Anxious  probably 
to  hear  the  serpent’s  rattle,  the  car- 
penter teased  it  with  his  rale,  which, 
unfortunately,  he  dropped  into  the 
the  cage.  He  tried  to  regain  it,  and 
while  he  was  attempting  to  reach  it 
the  snake  bit  him  in  the  hand.  He 
was  taken  to  one  of  our  hospitals,  had 
the  assistance  of  some  or  the  first 


surgeons  in  London,  and  resisted  the 
efliects  of  the  poison  so  long  that 
hopes  were  entertained.  But  the 
shock  to  the  constitution  was  too 
mreat,  and  after  lingering  many  days 
he  sank  under  the  consequences  of 
the  bite. 

Dr.  Mead  relates  a similar  case, 
with  a much  happier  result : — 

A man  was  bit  on  one  of  his  fingers 
by  a rattlesnake,  just  then  brought  over 
from  Virginia.  He  immedialelf  put  his 
fingers  into  his  mouth  and  sucked  the 
wound.  His  under-Up  and  tongue  were 
presently  swelled  to  a great  degree:  be 
faultered  in  his  speech,  and  in  some 
measure  lost  his  senses.  He  then  drank 
a large  quantity  of  oil,  and  warm  water 
upon  it,  by  which  be  vomited  plentifully. 
A live  pigeon  was  cut  in  two  and  appli^ 
to  the  finger.  Two  hours  after  this,  the 
flesh  about  the  wound  w(b  cut  out,  and 
the  part  burnt  with  a hot  iron,  and  the 
arm  embrocated  with  warm  oil.  He  then 
recovered  his  speechand  senses.  His  arm 
continued  swelled  the  next  day,  but  by 
common  applications  soon  grew  easy,  and 
the  patient  suffered  no  further  mischief. 

As  the  poison  of  this  snake  (continues 
Dr.  Mead)  is  more  quick  and  deadly  than 
any  other  that  we  know,  a remedy  for  this 
will  most  certainly  prove  eflectud  against 
that  of  smaller  vipers,  and  all  other  crea- 
tures of  this  kind.  The  other  applica- 
tions here  made  use  of  (the  vomit  ex- 
cepted) could  be  of  no  service.  The 
pigeon,  the  catting  and  burning  the  part 
two  hours  after  the  wound  bad  b«n  made, 
did  no  good.  Embrocating  the  arm  with 
oil  only  abated  the  swelling. 

However  right  the  worthy  Doctor 
may  be  touching  the  pigeon,  the 
excision,  and  the  cautery,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  he  has  not  leaped 
somewhat  hastily  to  his  conclusion 
touching  the  inutility  of  the  embro- 
cation. Besides  their  fiunous  ox- 
ungia  viperina,  the  viper-catchers  in 
after-times  had  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  olive-oil  as  a stifle  against 
the  bite  of  those  reptiles.  Relying 
on  its  efficacy  they  suniered  themselves 
to  be  bitten,  and  would  let  the  Sjrmp- 
toms  go  on  till  they  become  abso- 
lutely dangerous,  or,  as  they  sai^ 
till  the  poison  was  gainii^  on  their 
heart,  and  then  swallowing  draughts 
of  the  oil  and  rubbing  the  wounded 
limb  with  it  over  a mafing-dish  of 
coals  became  Mrfectly  cur^.  The 
better  opinion  latterly  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  embrocation  was  the 
efficient  part  of  the  process,  and  that 
the  oil  which  was  swallowed  did 
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little  if  an^bing  towanli  the  cure. 
It  is  true  that,  io  consequence  of  the 
account  in  PhU.  Trans.  (No.  443), 
of  an  experiment,  in  which  it  was 
said  that  common  oil  rubbed  into  the 
wound  bad  cured  the  bite  of  a viper, 
the  physicians  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy are  said  to  have  made  several 
trials  of  the  oil  with  all  possible  care, 
and  they  pronounced  it  to  be  ineffec- 
tual except  as  a fomentation  to  the 
swollen  part. 

Notwithstanding  this  concurrence 
of  opinion,  the  viper-catchers  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  centnry  used 
olive-oil  as  an  infallible  remedy,  and 
1 have  myself  seen  it  exhibited  in 
the  case  of  a dog  which  was  severely 
bitten  in  the  1^  by  one  of  these 
serpents.  The  oil  may  be  a specific 
against  the  bite  of  the  common  viper 
only ; for  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Linnaeus,  when  in  Scania,  was 
applied  to  by  a woman  who  had  been 
bitten  by  a Ckersea.  He  adminis- 
tered the  oil  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed forms,  but  the  poor  woman 
died  in  the  greatest  agonies.  This 
remedy  seems,  however,  to  be  effec- 
tual against  the  acrid  exudations  which 
emanate  from  the  pustules  of  a toad. 
White  relates  that  a quack  ate  one 
of  those  reptiles  at  Selrome  to  make 
the  country  people  stare,  and  that 
afterwards  he  drank  oil. 

But  Dr.  Mead  was  a physician 
deserving  of  all  confidence,  and  we 
shall  see  that  even  in  his  mode  of 
treatment  the  oil  is  not  discarded. 

The  Doctor  then  tells  us  that  * the 
first  thing  to  be  done  upon  the  bite 
of  a viper  of  any  kind  is,  that  the 
patient  should  suck  the  wound  him- 
self, if  be  can  come  at  it ; if  he  can- 
not, another  person  should  do  this 
{[ood  office  for  him.  Whoever  does 
It,  ought  (to  prevent  any  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lips  and  tongue,  from  the 
beat  of  the  poison)  to  wash  his  month 
well  beforehand  with  warm  oil,  and 
bold  some  of  this  in  the  mouth  while 
the  suction  is  performing.' 

After  this  he  prescribes  an  emetic 
{Rad.  ipecacuem.'),  ‘encouraged  in  the 
working  with  oil  and  warm  water.’ 

This  IS  conformable,  as  be  observes, 
to  the  practice  of  the  Virginian  In- 
dians, who  were  said  to  cure  the  bite 
of  the  rattlesnake  by  sucking  the 
wound,  and  taking  immediately  a 
large  quantity  of  a decoction  of  the 
rattlesnake  root,  which  acts  as  a 


strong  emetk,  and  laying  to  the  port 
the  same  root  chewed.  Piso  states 
that  the  Indians  use  as  remedies 
against  the  bite  of  that  snake  and 
others,  the  crushed  head  of  the  ser- 
pent applied  as  a plaster  to  the  wound, 
round  which  they  place  the  green 
leaves  of  the  toba^  plant. 

Celsus  recommends  the  application 
of  dry  salt  to  the  wound ; and  this 
Dr.  Mead  thinks  promises  somewhat 
more  than  the  cautery,  but  not  much. 
The  so-called  virtues  of  the  celebrated 
Oriental  snake-stones,  said  to  betaken 
from  the  bead  of  the  cobra  de  ca- 
pello,  are  mere  fallacies. 

This  (says  Dr.  Mead)  Signor  Redi, 
Monsieur  Cbaras,  and  myself  liave  ex- 
perienced. They  will,  indeed,  when  ap- 
plied, stick  to  the  wound  for  some  time ; 
being,  as  appears  from  their  make,  not 
natural  but  factitious  bodies,  compounded 
most  probably  of  calcined  bones  and 
some  testaceous  substances  mixed  to- 
gether ; but  when  they  drop  off,  are 
found  to  have  imhibed  nothing  of  the 
venom. 

The  remedy  of  the  viper-catchers, 
long  kept  by  them  a close  secret, 
finds  greater  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Dirctor.  Depending  upon  their 
specific,  those  employed  in  tnis  trade, 
which  in  the  days  of  viper-broth 
and  viper-wine  was  very  brisk,  were 
no  more  afraid  of  a bite  than  of  a 
common  puncture,  curing  themselves 
immediately  by  the  application  of  the 
axmgia  viperina  to  the  wound,  and 
to  this  day  viper's  fat  boiled  down  is 
considered  in  some  countries  equally 
infallible;  thus,  as  in  the  case  of 
applying  the  crushed  head  of  the 
serpent  to  the  wound  that  it  had 
made,  exhibiting  the  union  of  the 
bane  and  the  antidote  in  the  same 
offending  body. 

Dr.  Mead  enraged  a virar  and 
caused  it  to  bite  a dog  in  the  nose. 
Both  teeth  were  struck  deep  in.  The 
dog  howled  bitterly,  and  the  p^ 
began  to  swell.  The  Doctor  dili- 
ntly  applied  the  axungia,  ai^  next 
y the  dog  was  very  well. 

But,  nnmrtunately  for  this  poor 
dog,  some  of  the  sceptical  gentlemen 
who  saw  the  experiment  ascribed  the 
cure  more  to  the  dog's  saliva  ad- 
ministered in  licking  himself,  than  to 
the  virtue  of  the  fat.  So  be  was 
bit  again  in  the  tongue  and  the 
remedy  witbeld.  He  died  within 
four  or  five  hours.  The  Doctor  made 
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at  another  time  a like  trial  with  the 
same  success. 

As  this  axuDgia  (says  Dr.  Mead)  con* 
sists  of  clammy  and  viscid  parts,  which 
are  withal  more  penetrating  and  active 
than  most  oUy  substances ; so  these, 
without  all  doubt,  may,  if  immediately 
applied,  involve  and,  as  it  were,  sheath 
the  volatil  salts  of  the  venomous  liquor, 
and  thus  prevent  their  shooting  out  into 
those  crystalline  tpicula  which  we  have 
observed  to  be  the  main  instruments  of 
that  deadly  mischief  that  attends  the  bite. 
But  even  this  cure  ought  not  to  be  relied 
on.  *Tis  safest  to  use  the  method  we 
have  mentioned ; and,  moreover,  if  the 
patient  feels  any  sickness,  faintness,  or 
any  of  the  nervous  symptoms  we  have 
described  ; he  must  be  put  into  bed,  and 
a sweat  must  be  promoted  by  cordial  me* 
dicines,  particularly  the  Confect,  Rnlegk, 
and  the  salt  of  vipers,  or,  in  want  of  this, 
salt  of  hartshorn,  given  in  warm  wine. 
1 have  often  experienced  the  good  effects 
of  this  proceeding  ; and,  after  all  the 
pretensions  of  the  cure  by  oil,  in  the  case 
newly  related,  the  roan  was  really  not 
recovered  without  the.se  means. 

And  so  stands  the  case;  animal 
fat  vertutt  vegetable  oil.  The  former 
may,  os  the  Doctor  says,  be  more 
penetrating;  and  we  know  that  the 
common  elder  ointment  has  been  ap- 
plied to  do^  and  cattle  bitten  by 
vipers  with  the  best  success;  but  olive- 
oil  is,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  despised. 
The  viperine  remedy  probably  had 
its  origin  in  the  notion  that  the  best 
remedy  for  a venomous  wound  was 
to  appl^’  the  crushed  creature  that 
bad  inflicted  it  to  the  injured  part. 

The  demand  for  vipers  when  viper- 
wine  and  viper-broth  were  all  the 
fashion  for  invigorating  worn-out 
or  vitiated  constitutions  was  very 
great,  and  they  formed  a part  of  the 
stores  of  every  fashionable  apothe- 
cary’s dispensary.  Supplies  were  re- 
gularly sent  in  by  the  viper-catchers, 
and  I remember  hearing  a story  of  a 
large  box  full  of  these  reptiles  having 
been  received  by  one  of  these  helpers 
of  men  in  our  town.  The  lid  was 
not  properly  secured,  and  the  im- 
prisoned serpents  wriggled  out,  find- 
ing their  way'  up  stairs,  down  stairs, 
and  in  my  lady's  chamber,  and  fright- 
ening the  maids  and  apprentices  to 
death,  some  of  whom  found  a viper 
or  two  comfortably  coiled  up  between 
the  sheets,  just  as  they  were  about 
to  step  into  bed. 


The  viperine  remedy  had  classical 
authority  for  its  ministration,  nor  did 
he  who  had  the  care  of  the  health  of 
Octavius  Casar  find  it  fail. 

The  renowned  pliysitian,  Antonias 
Musa,  having  certain  patients  in  cure 
under  liis  hand,  who  bad  ulcers  that 
were  thought  incurable,  prescribed  them 
to  eat  vipers’  flesh  ; and  wonderfull  it  is 
how  soone  he  be.aled  them  cleane  by  that 
means.* 

Nor  was  the  great  Greek  prac- 
titioner Craterus  less  successful.  He 
was  called  in  to  a wretched  slave 
whose  skin  fell  from  his  bones,  ad- 
vised him  to  eat  vipers  dressed  like 
fish,  and  happily  cured  bis  patient. 
Galen  and  Aretmus  speak  loudly  in 
the  praise  of  such  a remedy  in  cases  of 
elephantiasis,  and  the  former  relates 
many  stories  of  cures  of  that  disease 
by  viper-wine.  The  native  of  Ton- 
quin,  if  we  are  to  believe  Dampier, 
treats  bis  friends  with  an  infusion  of 
snakes  and  scorpions,  accounting  the 
arrack  in  which  they  have  been  di- 
ested  not  only  an  invigorating  cor- 
ial, but  an  antidote  against  leprosy 
and  all  poisons.  Dr.  Mead,  who 
mentions  this  as  well  as  the  other 
instances  above  noticed,  states  that  he 
was  told  by  a learned  physician  who 
resided  many  years  at  Bengal,  that  it 
is  a constant  practice  there  to  order 
in  diet  the  cobra  de  capello  to  {ar- 
sons wasted  by  long  distempers,  and 
adds  that  the  physicians  in  Italy  and 
France  very  commonly  prescrilie  the 
broth  and  jelly  of  vipers  for  invigor- 
ation  and  purification  of  the  blood. 
He  evidently  thinks  very  highly  of 
the  remedy,  and  expresses  his  opinion 
that  our  physicians  deal  too  cautiously 
or  sparingly  with  it.  The  ancient 
Romans  of  distinction,  it  seems,  were 
seldom  without  a preparation  of  this 
kind,  which  they  took  as  an  itivigo- 
rator  and  as  conducive  to  long  and 
healthy  life.  The  capons  which  were 
served  up  to  the  bMutiful  wife  of 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  were  fed  upon 
vipers. 

A word  or  two  upon  the  poison 
and  its  nature,  and  I liavc  done.  Dr. 
Mead  observes  that  the  venomous 
juice  itself  is  of  so  inconsiderable  a 
quantity  that  it  is  no  more  than  one 
good  drop  that  does  the  execution. 
How  it  operates  does  not  seem  to  be 
quite  satisfactorily  made  out. 
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Ray  relates  that  a gentleman  re- 
sident in  India  having  friends  at  his 
house,  sent  for  one  of  those  natives 
who  carry  about  serpents  to  show- 
experiments  upon  the  difference  of 
their  poisons.  The  first  serpent  which 
the  exhibitor  produced  was  of  a very 
large  size,  which  he  affirmed  to  be 
quite  harmless ; and  to  prove  his  as- 
sertion, he  made  a ligature  upon  his 
arm  and  provoked  the  serpent  to  bite 
him.  Having  collected  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  the  bite  to  the 
quantity  of  half  a spoonful,  he  spread 
it  upon  his  thigh,  lie  then  produced 
a smaller  one,  which  was  a cobra 
de  capello,  and  gave  a terrible  ac- 
count of  the  effects  of  its  poison.  lu 
support  of  his  assertion,  he,  holding 
the  neck  of  the  serpent  very  tight, 
pressed  out  of  the  vesicle  of  the  jaws 
about  half  a drop  of  its  contents,  and 
ut  it  upon  the  coagulated  blood  on 
is  thigh.  A great  ebullition  and 
effervescence  immediately  ensued  in 
the  manner  of  a fermentation,  and 
the'  blood  was  changed  into  a yellow 
fluid,  confirming  the  observation  that 
the  bite  of  a viper  produces  the  jaun- 
dice. 

The  experiment  made  by  Dr.  Mead, 
however,  gave  a very  different  re- 
sult 

.\bout  half  an  ounce  of  human  blood 
received  into  a warm  glass,  in  which  were 
five  or  six  grains  of  the  viperine  poison 
newly  ejecteil,  was  not  visibly  altered 
either  in  colour  or  consistence.  It  then 
was  and  remained  undistinguishable  from 
the  same  blood,  taken  into  another  glass, 
in  which  was  no  poison  at  all. 

The  Doctor  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  microscopic  appearances 
presented  by  the  poison  : — 

Under  a microscope  at  first  sight  T 
ofiuld  discover  nothing  but  a parcel  of 
small  salts  nimbly  floating  in  the  liquor ; 
but  in  a very  short  time  the  appearance 
was  changed,  and  these  saline  particles 
were  now  shot  out,  as  it  were,  into  crys- 
tals of  an  incredible  tenuity  and  sharpness, 
with  something  like  knots  here  and  there, 
from  which  they  seemed  to  proceed ; so 
that  the  whole  texture  did,  in  a manner, 
represent  a spider’s  web,  though  infinitely 
finer  and  more  minute ; and  yet  withal 
so  rigid  were  these  pellucid  spicnla  or 
darts,  that  they  remained  urultered  upon 
my  glass  for  several  months. 

Redi  found  that  the  dried  poison, 


when  diluted  with  water,  was  still 
active  and  deleterious. 

Rut  terrible  as  is  the  effect  of  the 
attack  of  these  cruel  scourges,  the 
bite  or  the  instillation  of  the  poison 
into  a wound  are  the  only  things  to 
be  dre.ided : — 

Morsu  virus  habent,  et  fatum  dente  mi- 
nantur  : 

Pocula  morte  carent. 

Tozzi,  a viper -charmer,  astonished 
the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  and  the 
natural  philosophers  who  were  pre- 
sent with  him,  who  had  been  speak- 
ing of  the  certain  death  which  would 
await  any  person  who  might  swallow  t 
the  poison  of  the  viper  by  mistake 
instead  of  spirit  of  wine  or  water,  by 
boldly  drinking  a considerable  por- 
tion of  it.  They  all  looked  for  his 
instant  decease,  but  be  was  no  more 
affected  than  he  would  have  been 
by  taking  so  much  water. 

Dr.  Mead  relates  a similar  experi- 
ment : — 

We  resolved  to  end  our  poison  in- 
quiries by  tasting  the  venomous  liquor. 
Accordingly,  having  dilated  a quantity  of 
it  with  a very  little  warm  water,  several 
of  us  ventured  to  put  some  of  it  upon  the 
tip  of  our  tongues.  We  all  agreed  that 
it  tasted  very  sharp  and  fiery,  as  if  the 
tongue  had  been  struck  through  with 
something  scalding  or  burning.  This 
sensation  went  not  off  in  two  or  three 
hours ; and  one  gentleman  who  would  not 
be  satisfied  without  trying  a large  drop 
undiluted,  found  his  tongue  swelled  with 
a little  inflammation,  and  the  soreness 
lasted  two  days.  But  neither  his  nor  our 
boldness  was  attended  with  any  ill  con- 
sequence. 

Those  who  make  such  experi- 
ments, as  well  as  those  who  suck 
wounds  occasioned  by  the  bite  of 
venomous  sermnts,  should  be  quite 
certain  that  the  skin  of  the  lips  and 
fauces  is  unbroken,  and  that  there 
is  no  wound  or  abrasion  about  the 
gpims  or  tongue,  otherwise  fatal  con- 
SMuences  might  ensue.  Rut  if  all  be 
ri^t,  the  immunity  with  which  the 
venom  of  serpents  may  be  taken  into 
the  stomach  ceases  to  be  surprising 
when  we  remember  that  the  deadly 
wourali  poison  is  given  in  the  coun- 
try which  produces  it  as  a tonic  with 
success,  and  that  milk,  so  nutritious 
when  taken  as  food,  if  it  be  injected 
into  the  veins,  is  mortal. 
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^ rrllE  good  wait  not  for  bidding  to 
X the  ban<juets  of  the  good,’  says 
the  best  rcaduig  of  the  Greek  pro- 
verb ; or,  if  you  will  have  it  very 
literally,  ‘ Self-prompted  worthies  go 
to  worthies’  feasts.’  We  do  not  fear, 
therefore,  lest  the  men  of  good 
schools  should  turn  away  from  the 
subject  of  our  article  as  one  in  which 
they  have  no  concern,  much  less  re- 
sent it  as  the  intrusion  of  local  and 
personal  matter  on  a public  stage. 
No,  you  have  too  much  discernment 
not  to  see  that  whatever  credit  ac- 
crues to  Eton  redounds  on  your  own 
incunabula.  Come,  therefore,  Har- 
rovian or  Salopian,  whether  you 
have  worshipped  the  Muse  under 
the  invocation  of  William  of  W'ykc- 
ham,  or  caught  inspiration  from  ‘ the 
blithe  fields  of  Tothill,’ — nurselings 
of  all  schools,  provincial  or  jiropric- 
tary, — clients  of  a rapacious  cloister 
or  a meddling  suburban  committee, 
stop,  whoever  you  are,  and  wherever 
you  are  going,  for  this  historical 
merry-making,  this  biographical  feast 
of  ours ; be  present  to-day  at  the 
celebration  of  our  Etonian  worthies, 
and  to-morrow  and  the  ne.xt  day  you 
shall  regale  us  with  the  savings  and 
doings  of  your  own 
‘ Pronounce  meditatively  the  name 
of  Jenner  :’  such  is  the  beginning  of 
one  of  Coleridge’s  best  moral  recipes, 
and  ours  is  not  unlike  it,  — ‘Pro- 
nounce meditatively  your  own  school 
name.'  Not  that  genteel  alphabetical 
coating  in  which  you  travel,  and 
under  which  your  resolutions  for 
this  and  donations  to  that  are  em- 
blazoned; but  that  /lame  which  you 
know  most  properly  belongs  to  you, 
of  which  every  quondam  schoolfellow 
you  meet  reminds  you,  though  he 
dare  not  utter  it  to  you ; think  of 
your  dear,  detestable  old  nickname, 
and  know  yourself ; in  it  remember 
that  real  self  of  which  the  conven- 
tions of  society  are  daily  tempting 
vou  to  lose  sight.  There  cannot  be  a 
better  help  to  an  honest  man's  en- 
deavours to  keep  himself  sweet  in 
the  close  atmosphere  of  artificial 
grown-up  life  than  this  recurrence 
to  the  days  when  our  companions 
told  us  the  truth,  in  all  its  nubly 


integrity,  without  stopping  to  pare 
off"  Its  comers,  or  begging  our  par- 
don for  the  roughness  of  the  pre- 
sentment. 

The  charm  which  renders  Ancient 
History  more  attractive  than  Modern 
is  that  men's  objects  arc  more  open, 
and  their  principles  more  avowed ; 
the  good  and  bad  of  every  cha- 
racter, the  right  and  wrong  of 
each  Cause  and  Party,  is  discern- 
ible at  once.  We  find  the  same  re- 
freshment, in  turning  from  this  great 
adult  masquerade  in  which  we  are 
jostling  each  other,  to  those  ‘ fierce 
democraties  ’ of  boyhood,  w hich  we 
helped  to  form,  and  which  formed  us 
in  turn.  We  can  recognize  in  the 
stirring  historj’  of  those  early  years 
our  ma.ster-spirits  as  great  in  their 
sphere  as  was  Pericles  in  his ; we 
have  hatl  our  jxiets  and  our  pan- 
cratiasts,  our  makers  of  immortal 
jokes,  and  our  weavers  of  supersen- 
sual  theories;  and  presiding  over  our 
affairs  an  Olympian  dynasty,  and 
enthroned  in  the  midst  of  them, 
frowning  under  his  inexorable  cocked- 
hat,  the  Olympian  Jupiter  himself. 

We  do  not  envy  the  temper  of  that 
old  Greek  who  invented  the  proverb, 
‘ The  dessert  of  Abydos.’  This  was  a 
reflection  upon  the  fond  parents  of 
that  venerable  city,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  admitting,  in  place  of  sweet- 
meats, the  young  lllaster  I.K;anders 
and  the  young  Miss  Ilcros  to  their 
after-dinner  compotations.  Eor  our 
part,  we  decidedly  prefer  the  branches 
of  the  olive  round  about  our  table  to 
the  brine-steeped  fruit  of  the  same 
placed  upon  it.  Let  our  (/u«/re  men- 
dianU  be  four  rosy -cheeked  sup- 
pliants, rather  than  the  shrivelled 
and  indigestible  dainties  over  which 
men  idle  themselves  into  heartburn 
and  headach.  The  man  who  railed 
at  the  good  folks  of  Abydos  will, 
however,  never  lack  representatives ; 
there  will  not  be  wanting  a wizened 
face  or  two  to  assume  an  extra  pucker, 
when  they  sec  such  matters  as  boy- 
hood, education,  and  Eton  treated  as 
integral  parts  of  the  business  of  life : 
but  let  them  alone ; as  long  as  man 
is  man,  be  will  find  a relief  in  com- 
muning w'ith  his  earlier,  his  better. 
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more  tmstiiig,  and  more  trustworthy 
self, — in  living  over  arain  in  thought 
that  boyhood  in  which  his  sins  were 
as  superficial  as  his  cares.  Who 
could  have  witnessed  that  brilliant 
festival  of  last  June,  in  which  a 
truly  Hawterian  hospitality  enabled 
us  to  participate,  without  having 
this  brought  home  to  him  ? It  was 
not  the  sprightliness  of  the  young 
that  was  most  affecting,  but  the 
hearty  endeavours  of  the  old  to  be- 
come young  again.  See  that  p^e, 
over- worked  public  man,  fraternizing 
with  all  the  boys  with  whom  he  can 
claim  acquaintance,  rehearsing  all  the 
old  cant  phrases  by  which  one  Etonian 
recognizes  another!  And  there  is  that 
other  grey-headed  old  gentleman 
striving  to  create  the  same  illusion 
by  the  self-imposed  task  of  ptmting 
along  with  his  son — now,  for  a few 
hours,  metamorphosed  into  his  school- 
fellow. What  would  they  not  give 
for  a real  live  flogging,  to  convince 
them  that  it  is  no  dream  which  they 
are  indulging  Y 

Talk  of  university  reminiscences 
after  this ! It  is  not  the  place,  it 
is  certainly  not  the  system,  and 
still  more  certainly  not  the  admi- 
nistrators of  it,  which  make  our 
academic  recollections  agreeable  : it 
is  only  the  fact  that  we  were  then 
oung  and  full  of  bo{ic,  with  no  cares 
ut  lectures,  no  enemy  more  dan- 
gerous than  a Don,  which  draws  our 
minds  back  to  the  days  of  O.xford  or 
Cambridge.  If  ever  two  things  pre- 
sented a strong  contrast,  those  two 
are  the  education  of  a school  and  that 
of  an  university'.  A young  man 
goes  up  to  college — full,  we  will  say, 
of  classical  enthusiasm  ; his  mind  has 
reached  that  period  when  a severer 
method  of  thought  has  become,  not 
only  bearable,  but  acceptable.  The 
accuracy  which  he  hears  commended 
in  the  lecture-room  is  precisely  what 
bis  own  mind  is  most  disposed  to 
value : to  discern  a rule  m every 
case,  and  a principle  in  every  rule,  is 
the  new  want  which  time  has  im- 
planted in  him,  and  which  a wise 
teacher  most  devclope.  Slowly,  but 
surely,  he  discovers  that  the  accuracy 
which  he  desires  is  one,  and  that 
which  b prized  by  hb  directors  b 
another ; tnat  the  grammatical  know- 
ledge reonired  of  him  b one  vast  body 
of  Greek  and  Latin  sentences,  to 
every  one  of  which  b attached  an 


authorized  interpretation  in  a set  and 
traditional  form  of  words,  every  one 
of  which  he  is  expected  to  learn,  to 
adopt,  and  to  remember ; that  the 
critical  knowledge  reqnir^  of  him 
is  the  text  of  the  lost  German  edition, 
which  he  b not  to  call  in  question, 
but  to  construe.  For  him  to  prefer 
any  other  reading  is  presumption, — 
to  propose  any  emendation  of  hb 
own,  profaneness;  and  this  b the 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  text  of 
authors  in  which  the  corruptions  of 
centuries  have  accumulated.  Every 
species  of  perverse  ingenuity  that  can 
lend  a colouring  of  sense  to  what  b 
absurd,  every  attempt  to  justify  ob- 
scurity or  want  of  to-stc  in  an  author 
notoriously  clear  and  elegant,  is  re- 
sorted to  and  welcomed  rather  than 
that  the  dangerous  admissions  should 
be  made,  ‘ This  sentence  is  a ruin, 
and  neither  y'ou  nor  I can  build  it 
up  again  ‘ This  word  is  a change- 
ling that  sets  the  whole  conte.xt  by  the 
cars,  and  until  the  true  one  lie  restored 
we  must  acquiesce  in  a general  notion 
of  the  meaning.’  And  yet  surely  men 
study  language  to  acquire  clearness 
in  their  expressions,  and  distinctness 
in  the  operations  of  their  oivn  minds. 
The  importance  of  the  dbputc  con- 
cerning passages  in  authors,  and  the 
mode  of  restoring  them,  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  numtier  of  letters 
upon  which  the  question  may  turn  : 
this  would  be  ns  unfair  as  Gibbon's 
application  of  the  same  criterion  for 
the  purpose  of  ganging  a great  reli- 
gious question.  The  manner  of  the 
author,  the  drift  of  his  argument, 
the  propriety  of  idiom,  may  all  turn 
upon  a single  letter : in  judging  of 
these  Common  Sense  has  its  perfect 
work,  and  the  tact  for  evidence  is 
exercised  and  improved. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  there  is  no 
time  for  this  kind  of  investigation  in 
the  brief  space  and  with  the  mul- 
tifarious requirements  of  an  acade- 
mical career;  so  much  metaphysics, 
and  so  much  theology,  and  so  much 
history  has  to  be  mastered.  To  dis- 
pense with  any  of  these  is  out  of  the 
question  ; the  entire  circle  of  acade- 
mical subjects  must  be  preserved, 
and  the  eminence  of  each  student 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  reading,  and 
not  to  the  minuteness  of  particular 
research.  Such,  no  doubt,  will  be 
the  general  answer  to  our  objections ; 
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and  what  is  it  worth  ? We  allow 
that  all  the  subjects  should  be  re- 
tained, but,  in  order  to  secure  a pro- 
per cultivation  of  them,  such  a cul- 
tivation as  will  enable  us  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  repeat  the  same 
results  in  each  successive  year, — such 
a cultivation  as  will  enable  men  to 
investigate  for  themselves,  and  even- 
tually to  extend  by  discovery  the 
sphere  of  the  science  they  are  pur- 
suing, these  subjects  should  be  di- 
vided. Ay,  but  if  so,  then  what  be- 
comes of  public  competition,  and 
prizes,  and  all  the  stimulants  to  ex- 
ertion f Why,  what  should  become 
of  them,  but  what  sooner  or  later 
becomes  of  every  mischievous  false- 
hood, of  every  unwholesome  incen- 
tive, of  every  idol  ? What  reason  is 
there  to  expect  that  this  idol  of 
Competition  is  to  be  more  eternal 
than  any  other?  Nay,  are  we  not 
come  to  the  time  when  men  are  be- 
ginning to  look  narrowly  into  the 
catalogue  of  social  curses  which  the 
worship  of  competition  has  entailed  ? 
We  beseeclr  them,  when  flic  great 
reckoning  of  its  misdeeds  is  made  up, 
not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  has 
poisoned  the  springs  of  knowledge. 
Let  there  be  endowments  as  hereto- 
fore ; multiply  them  if  you  will. 
Let  there  be  rewards  by  idl  means ; 
let  there  be  provision  for  poor  stu- 
dents before  all  things : but  woe  to  the 
Commission,  which,  improving  npon 
the  hint  of  the  Univerti&»  themtelcet, 
shall  turn  their  endowments  into  so 
much  additional  fuel  for  that  feverish 
emulation  which  is  making  genuine 
science  to  languish,  and  teaching  the 
youth  of  the  country  bow  to  purchase 
a life  of  sloth  by  a few  years  of  un- 
wholesome and  heartless  application  I 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  authorities  of  the  leading  schools 
arc  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  evil,  and  are  anxious  to  resist  its 
inroads  upon  their  own  territory. 
'Ve  know  how  much  the  every-day 
ousiness  of  the  school  is  valued  by 
the  masters  at  Eton,  as  the  best  cor- 
rective of  that  appetite  for  ‘ cram’ 
which  competition  engenders.  As 
this  every-day  business  presents  some 
features  which  have  Mxn,  in  our 
opinion,  very  upiustlv  condemimd, 
we  will  now  undertaae  their  apo- 
logy. Sydney  Smith  observes,  tnat 
eminent  Englishmen  spend  the  best 
part  of  their  livM  in  making  Latin 


verses.  It  would  he  a paradoxical 
conversion  of  his  proposition  to  say, 
that  every  Englishman  who  spenu 
the  best  part  of  his  life  in  making 
Latin  verses  with  success,  is  maturing 
himself  for  future  eminence.  Hut 
let  us  invite  the  reader’s  common 
sense  and  candour  to  the  following 
statement:  — A boy  has  a certain 
thought  to  express,  he  has  a certain 
compass  allowed  him  which  his  sen- 
tence must  not  exceetl.  This  allot- 
ment of  space  is  furthermore  subdi- 
vided into  certain  pigeon-holes  of 
unequal  magnitude,  some  square, 
some  oblong,  and  some  with  a mov- 
able partition.  Into  these,  the  sen- 
tence in  which  he  endeavours  to 
embody  a certain  thought  must  be 
fitted ; he  must,  therefore,  contrive 
to  vary  his  idea  until  it  becomes 
translateable  into  words,  which  will 
both  agree  together  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  several  compartments. 
Now  comes  the  interesting  search,  in 
which  the  judgment,  the  memory, 
and  the  fancy,  all  work  together. 
This  phrase  is  refractory ; quick 
there,  with  half-a-dozen  equivalents 
for  it ! The  imagination  is  immedi- 
ately tasked.  In  the  cose  of  a dull 
boy  it  will  ring  changes  on  stereo- 
typed epithets;  but  in  the  boy  of 
future  eminence  his  embarrassment 
will  dcvelope  his  resources.  The 
very  narrowness  of  his  strait  will 
prompt  him  to  a bold  and  original 
outlet ; just  as  we  see  in  Spenser 
that  the  dearth  of  rhyme  is  often 
the  cause  of  an  unexpected  and  beau- 
tiful image. 

Has  toe  reader  ever  tried  to 
rack  a portmanteau,  or  to  adjust  a 
Chinese  puzzle  to  some  prescribed 
figure  ? Then  let  him  not  be  misled 
by  the  analogy.  The  geometrical 
requirements  are  the  same,  but  in 
these  latter  cases  you  have  your 
materials  at  hand : in  the  former, 
your  ingenuity  is  no  less  taxed  in 
providing  suitable  contents,  than 
m coaxing  them  into  their  places; 
indeed,  mere  mathematical  cleverness 
in  arranging  the  materials  is  a very 
subordinate  part  of  the  business. 
This  habit  or  IVcquent  composition 
opens  the  eyes  of  a scholar  oetimes 
to  the  merit  of  his  author,  now  be- 
come in  a certain  sense  his  rival  or 
brother  of  the  craft.  And  those  who 
know  with  what  a magic  suddenness 
the  very  first  attempt  at  imitation 
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opens  our  eyes  to  the  merits  of  an  ori- 
ginal poem  or  other  work  of  art,  will 
umit  that,  for  the  education  of  the 
taste,  nothing  more  effectual  or  more 
safe  could  possibly  be  devised. 

Mr.  Creasy's  volume  may  be 
considered  as  a kind  of  inductive 
proof  of  the  good  results  of  the  old 
Etonian  system.  We  say  old,  not  as 
implying  that  it  has  yielded  to  any 
change,  but  because  we  delight  to 
think  of  every  generation  of  that 
excellent  school  as  linked  with  its 
predecessors.  Whether  a man  owes 
nis  greatness  to  education  at  all,  and 
if  at  all,  to  what  degree,  is  better 
determined  by  the  jierson  himself, 
than  by  the  speculations  of  others. 
Now  a striking  testimony  of  this 
kind  is  afforded  us  in  the  very  inter- 
esting sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Wellesley,  with  which  Mr. 
Creasy  has  supplied  us.  The  affec- 
tionate interest  which  that  great  man 
cherished,  throughout  an  eventful 
and  most  valuable  life,  towards  the 
place  of  his  education,  the  delight 
with  which,  in  the  intervals  of  lei- 
sure, and  after  his  retirement  from 
pnblic  life,  he  cultivated  those  ac- 
coi^lishments  which  he  had  learnt 
at  Eton,  abundantly  prove  that  his 
maturer  judgment  ratified  the  wis- 
dom of  that  training  to  which  his 
youthful  mind  had  biran  subjected. 

The  charm  of  variety  belongs  na- 
turally to  the  subject  which  Mr. 
Creasy  has  chosen ; statesmen,  law- 
yers, theologians,  scholars,  and  poets ; 
such  statesmen  as  Walpole,  Boling- 
broke,  Chatham,  Fox,  Wellesley, 
Canning,  and  Grey  ; a galaxy  of 
poets,  from  the  Fletchers  down  to 
Shelley ; judges  and  chancellors, 
from  Cardinal  Rotherham  to  Cam- 
den; in  natural  history,  Boyle  and 
Banks : the  Savilles,  and  Wottons, 
and  Hales  ; Henry  More,  and  Ham- 
mond, and  Fearson,  and  Sherlock, 
and  Atterbury;  the  champions  of 
Greek,  from  Sir  Thomas  Smith  to 
Porson  these  form  but  a small  part 
of  that  august  gallery  which  has 
been  opened  to  us  in  this  volume; 
and  we  cannot  but  commend  the 
author's  tact  and  felicity  in  suiting 
the  variety  of  his  style  to  the  diver- 
sities of  his  subject. 

In  support  of  our  assertion  we 
had  intended  to  extract  several  pas- 
sages of  various  complexions,  but  our 
space  compels  us  to  content  ourselves 
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with  a brief  reference  to  them.  Here 
we  have  a just  tribute  to  that  mo- 
del of  prelates,  Waynflete — a Wolsey 
without  his  worldliness.  Then  a 
^teful  commemoration  of  those 
Kings'-men  who  have  the  glory  of 
belonging  to  the  band  of  the  Re- 
formation martyrs.  The  critiques 
on  Waller's  poetry  and  on  Boling- 
broke's  prose  as  clearly  bespe^ 
sound  English  scholarship  as  the 
review  of  the  times  in  which  either 
figured,  and  the  parties  to  which 
they  were  joined,  indicate  a careful 
and  independent  mode  of  dealing 
with  history.  The  philosophic  sim- 
plicity and  calm  of  M'otton's  own  life 
are  infused  into  his  biography;  the 
refinement  and  humanity  of  Gray  ; 
the  sad  wanderings  of  Shelley, 
whose  deep  sympathy  with  man 
being  unleavened  by  faith  in  God, 
made  him  a Prometheus  in  creed 
and  in  suffering;  the  p-eatness  and 
the  weakness  of  C.  J.  Fox,  his  free- 
dom from  guile,  bis  thraldom  to 
vicious  habits  ; in  short,  all  the  va- 
rieties of  subject  and  character  are 
so  represented,  that  we  identify  our- 
selves with  each  in  succession. 

The  following  defence  of  a well- 
known  part  of  the  constitution  of 
Eton,  seems  to  us  to  be  fraught  with 
good  sense : — 

This  old  record  is  also  valuable  for 
showing  the  antiquity  of  one  of  the  dis- 
ciplinal  principles  of  the  school,  which 
gives  the  upper  boys  authority  over  the 
lower,  and  makes  them  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  general  good  conduct. 
This  principle  is  indeed  coeval  with  the 
foundation  of  Eton  ; for,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  according  to  the  original 
scheme  of  lodging  the  seventy  scholars, 
it  was  required  tliat  a certain  number  of 
the  elder  and  more  trustworthy  buys 
sliould  be  |ilaced  in  each  dormitory,  and 
made  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
rest  The  old  ‘ Consuetudinarium ’ con- 
tinually refers  to  the  functions  of  the 
‘ Praepositi,’  that  is  to  .say,  of  the  boys 
set  over  the  others.  The  Latin  term  is 
the  original  of  our  word  ‘ Provost but, 
probably  in  order  to  avoid  indecorous 
confusion  between  the  designation  of  the 
head  of  the  college  and  that  of  the  youth- 
ful aiders  of  the  executive,  it  has,  when 
applied  to  boys,  been  Anglicised  ‘ Pne- 
positor,’  or,  as  usually  contracted,  ‘ Pne- 
postor.’  Four  preepositors,  in  1560,  were 
appointed  weekly  from  among  the  upper 
boys  to  keep  order  in  the  school.  One 
praepositor,  as  ‘ Moderator  Aula:,’  offici- 
ated at  meal  times;  two  aided  in  pre- 
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fienring  decorom  in  cbnrch ; fonr  luid 
•ntfaority  in  the  pUying^fieldSf  and  fonr 
were  the  ruling  powers  of  tbe  dormitory. 
Probably  many  of  these  offices  were 
by  the  same  boys.  All  these  se^  to 
have  been  appointed  out  of  the  collegers. 
But  besides  these,  there  were  two  Oppi- 
dan prsepositors,  whose  duties  probably 
were  more  particularly  connected  with 
the  students  not  on  the  foundation.  And 
there  was  one  more,  a sort  of  youthful 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  whose  particu- 
lar function  w*as  to  keep  a sharp  look-ont 
after  dirty  and  slovenly  lads.  This  sys- 
tem of  carrying  on  the  government  of 
tbe  school  through  the  upper  boys  is 
general  among  our  public  schools,  u>d  I 
believe  it  to  be  one  of  their  most  valu- 
able features,  though  it  is  one  of  the 
most  frequently  attacked  by  those  who 
are  unacquainted,  either  through  experi- 
ence or  inquiry,  with  the  true  working 
and  full  objects  of  public  school  educa- 
tion. To  accustom  lads  early  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  responsible  power,  under  due 
snperintendance  and  safeguards  against 
its  abuse,  and  to  diffuse  through  a com- 
munity of  young  minds  a res]>cct  for  au- 
thorities that  form  part  and  parcel  of 
that  community  itself,  such  respect 
being  based  on  other  feelings  than  mere 
dread  of  superior  brute  force,  is  surely 
to  provide  them  with  one  of  the  very 
highest  branches  of  education.  For  edu- 
cation means  far  more  than  the  mere 
imparting  of  knowledge  ; it  means  also, 
the  developemcnt  of  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  faculties. 

Every  reflecting  man  will  thank 
Mr.  Creasy  for  the  spirit  in  which 
hia  notice  of  Kol)ert  Boyle  is  writ- 
ten, and  in  hia  life  of  Henry  More, 
the  reverential  feeling  of  the  follow- 
ing reflections  needs  no  comment  : — 
It  will  be  seen,  from  the  portions  of 
this  narrative  which  1 am  about  to  quote, 
that  More  was  trwncd  up  in  the  creed  of 
ultra-Calvinism  ; that  ghastly  dwtrine, 
of  which  none  but  a hardliearted  man  can 
become  a disciple  without  feeling  that 
Quiesivit  lucem  c(clo,  ingemuitque 
reperta. 

It  will  be  seen  how  More’s  gentle  spirit 
strove  against  this  creed,  and  how  in  the 
stages  of  theological  distress  through 
which  his  youthful  mind  passed,  a fer- 
vent belief  in  the  great  truths  of  religion 
ever  dwelt  and  moved  within  him,  and 
preserved  him  from  falling  into  the  scep- 
ticism, into  which  too  many  have  laps^ 
in  the  recoil  of  their  hearts  from  the 
Calvinistic  tenets.  It  is  evident  from 
this  autobiography  that  More,  like  Cole- 
ridge, was  n Platonist  even  before  he 
had  read  Plato.  Thus  it  is  manifest  that 
More,  at  the  crisis  of  his  religious  state, 


was  preserved  in  Theism  by  tbe  influenoe 
of  that  great  proof  of  God’s  existenoe 
and  bis  attributes,  which  Plato  so  elo- 
quently inculcates,  namely,  by  the  thought 
of  Him  being  innate  in  our  minds,  and  by 
the  very  feeling  of  affinity  to  His  nature 
which  stirs  within  our  souls. 

In  the  same  life  we  are  indebted 
to  ^Ir.  Creasy  for  the  following  beau- 
tiful extract  from  More*s  A^Uobu^ 
graphy 

* And  even  the  more  miserable  objects 
in  this  present  scene  of  things  cannot 
divest  him  of  his  happiness,  but  rather 
modifie  it ; the  sweetness  of  bis  spirit 
being  melted  into  a kindly  compassion  in 
the  ^half  of  others  ; whom  if  he  be  able 
to  help,  it  is  a greater  accession  to  his 
joy ; and  if  he  cannot,  the  being  conscious 
to  himself  of  so  sincere  a compassion, 
and  so  harmonious  and  suitable  to  tbe 
present  state  of  things,  carries  along  with 
it  some  degree  of  pleasure,  like  mournful 
notes  uf  musick  exquisitely  well-fitted  to 
the  sadness  of  the  ditty.  But  this  not 
unpleasant  surprise  of  melancholy  cannot 
la.st  long  ; and  this  cool  allay,  this  soft 
and  moist  element  of  sorrow,  will  be 
soon  dried  up,  like  the  morning  dew  at 
the  rising  of  tbe  summer  sun  ; when  but 
once  the  warm  and  cheerful  gleams  of 
that  iutcllectual  light  that  represents  tbe 
glorious  and  comfortable  comprehension 
of  the  divine  Providence  thatruus  through 
all  things,  shall  dart  into  our  souls  tbe 
remembrance,  how  infinitely  scant  the 
region  of  these  more  tragical  spectacles 
is,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  how  short  a time  they  last : 
for  so  the  consideration  of  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  will  swallow  up  this  small 
pretence  of  discontent,  and  the  soul  will 
be  wholly  overflowed  with  inexpressible 
joy  and  exultation  ; it  being  warmed  and 
cheered  with  tliat  joy  which  is  the  joy  of 
God.  that  free  and  infinite  Good,  who 
knows  the  periods  and  issues  of  nil  things, 
and  w hose  pleasure  is  in  good  as  such, 
and  not  in  contracted  selfishness,  or  in 
petty  and  sinister  projects/ 

Similarly  beautiful,  holy,  and  true, 
are  the  sentences  from  another  part  of 
his  works 

* Behold,  therefore,  ()  man,  what  thou 
art,  and  whereunto  thou  art  called,  even 
to  be  a mighty  prince  amongst  the  crea- 
tures of  God,  aud  to  bear  rule  in  that 
province  he  bath  assigned  thee,  to  dia- 
cem  the  motions  of  thiite  own  heart,  and 
to  be  lord  over  the  suggestions  of  thine 
own  natural  spirit,  not  to  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  the  flesh,  nor  conspire  with 
the  serpent  against  thy  Creator ; but  to 
keep  thy  heart  free  and  faithfiil  to  thy 
God : so  muyst  thou  with  innocency 
and  unblameablenesA  see  all  the  motions 
of  life,  and  bear  rule  with  God  over  the 
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whole  creatioa  committed  to  thee.  ThU 
shall  be  thy  paradise  and  harmless  sport 
on  earth,  till  God  shall  transplant  thee  to 
a higher  condition  of  life  in  heaven.’ 

We  advance  a few  pages,  and  find 
ourselves  at  the  table  of  the  good- 
humoured  Walpole,  who  is  observ- 
ing how  we  feed  that  he  may  form 
an  estimate  of  our  susceptibility  to 
brib«;  the  scene  changes,  and  we 
arc  in  the  imposing  presence  of  Lord 
Chatham,  and  our  belief  in  human 
nature  revives  under  the  influence 
of  an  enthusiastic  biographer.  A 
little  further  we  ^ire  introduced 
to  Ilenry  Fielding,  by  one  who 
evidently  knows  and  appreciates 
him  ; — 

Those  who  remember  Theodore  Hook, 
or  who  have  read  the  saddening  bio- 
graphical memoir  of  him  wliich  has  lately 
appeared,  can  appreciate  the  temptations 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  position  in  which 
Henry  Fielding  found  himself  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  without  a profession, 
without  the  means  of  studying  for  one, 
without  any  certain  income  from  his  re- 
latives ; ^bttt  with  a fresh  and  creative 
imagination,  a ready  pen,  high  animal 
spirito,  brilliant  wit,  with  a keen  relish 
for  siKial  enjoyments,  and  with  powers 
of  shining  in  conversation,  which  made 
his  society  courted  by  the  bigli-bom  and 
the  wealthy,  and  by  men  of  literary 
talent  in  every  rank.  It  cannot  be  won- 
dered at  that,  in  such  circumstances,  he 
ran  an  early  career  of  dissipation  and 
folly  ; but  it  is  rather  to  be  vvondered  at 
and  admired  in  him  that  Ids  heart  never 
become  hardened,  nor  was  his  di.sposition 
soured.  He  was  never  wanting  in  filial 
affection  and  respect,  though  it  cannot  be 
said  tliat  the  father,  to  whom  he  was 
dutiful,  had  fully  performed  a father’s 
duty  to  him. 

* * * * 

Coleridge,  La  Harpe,  and  Byron,  are 
sufficient  witnesses  of  the  admiration 
which  Fielding  inspires  in  the  most  gifted 
and  highly-cultured  minds.  But,  like 
Shakespeare,  he  is  the  idol,  not  merely  of 
the  most  learned  and  refined,  but  of 
every  class  of  readers.  Probably  Tom 
Jones  is  the  most  universally-read  work 
of  fiction  in  the  language.  Criticism  on 
pch  a book  is  superfluous.  But  there 
is  a reproach  commonly  urged  against 
Fielding,  especially  when  Tom  Jones  is 
mentioned,  which  must  not  be  left  unno- 
tic^,  though  to  some  extent  it  must  re- 
main unanswered.  Fielding  is  accused 
of  coarseness  and  immorality.  Coarse 
he  undoubtedly  is  when  his  subject  leads 
him  to  describe  coarse  scenes  and  person- 
ages. But  I do  not  think  that  he  ever 


goes  out  of  his  way  to  find  filth,  as  Swift 
<^s,  or  that  he  wallows  in  it  when  it 
lies  in  his  jiatli.  As  for  the  other  branch 
of  the  charge,  if  it  mean  that  the  general 
object  of  any  of  Fielding’s  writings  vras 
immoral,  or  that  he  ever  made  vice  at- 
tractive or  scoffed  at  virtue,  the  impn- 
tation  is  wholly  false.  Fielding’s^ 
vourite  characters,  and  which  he  holds  up 
to  our  esteem  most  earnestly,  are  always 
pure  and  good.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
the  Ueartfrees,  AUworthy,  and  Amelia 
Booth.  He  never  narrates  a vicious  ad- 
venture without  making  it  bring  ridicnle, 
M well  as  suffering,  on  those  engaged 
in  it.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  Fielding 
narrates  adventures  of  this  descriptian 
more  frequently  and  more  in  detail  than 
was  necessary,  the  charge  must,  with 
regret  and  shame,  be  admitted  to  be  too 
true.  Still  it  only  shows  that  he  has  laid 
him^f  open  to  the  same  objection  which 
applies  to  nearly  all  the  greatest  comic 
and  satiric  writers.  Until  Aristophanes, 
Rabelais,  Swift,  Drydeii,and  many  more, 
are  banished  from  our  libraries,  1 cannot 
see  that  Fielding  ought  to  be  ostracised. 
We  must  also  discriminate  how  much  of 
this  censure  applies  to  the  individual, 
and  how  much  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  I do  not  mean  that  change  of 
plat*  or  time  can  change  the  standards 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  purity  and  licen- 
tiousness j but  where  a writer  is  gross  in 
a gross  age,  it  only  shows  that  he  has  not 
the  singular  virtue  of  rejecting  the  taint 
of  evil  communications;  whereas,  he  who 
writes  licentiously  in  defiance  of  custom 
and  e.\,'unjdc,  must  draw  his  impurities 
from  the  foul  depths  of  his  own  bad 
heart. 

But  the  fact  is,  this  volume  is  too 
interesting  to  admit  of  condensation, 
and  every  extract  that  we  make  costs 
us  a pang  in  separating  a good  pas- 
sage from  a good  context. 

The  list  closes  with  Shelley  and 
I’raed.  The  influence  which  the  for- 
mer has  exercised  over  the  succeeding 
schools  of  poetry,  is  no  more  than  we 
should  have  exix;ctcd  from  the  union 
of  great  fervour  of  imagination  with 
singular  purity  of  language.  Wo 
arc  glad  to  learn  that  in  the  passages 
in  Shelley's  poetry,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  suft'eriiigs  undergone  by 
him  in  boyhood,  be  docs  not  refer  to 
Eton,  but  to  Sion  House  Academy. 
This  we  know  on  the  authority  of 
Medwin,  who  was  Shelley’s  school- 
fellow at  that  place.  ^Ve  cordially 
re-echo  the  wish  that  some  one 
would  plunge  into  the  dead  sea  of 
Keepsakes,  Souvenirs,  kc~,  which  Mr. 
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Creasy  has  not  had  the  resolution  to 
do,  and  collect  toother  the  many 
beautiAiI  poems  of  Winthrop  Mac- 
worth  Praed.*  To  those  for  which 
Mr.  Creasy  has  drawn  upon  his  me- 
mory we  wish  he  hod  been  able  to 
add  Diogenes  and  Alexander,  and, 
above  all.  The  Covenanter's  Lament 
for  BotkweU  Brigg. 

As  th<  holidays  have  commenced, 
and  events  may  occur  to  some  of  our 
more  juvenile  readers  which  will 
sooner  or  later  induce  them  to  culti- 


[September, 

vate  the  erotico-epistolary  style,  we 
will  take  our  leave  of  them  by  re- 
commending as  a model  the  letter  of 
an  Eton  boy  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
one  Master  William  Faston,  which 
they  will  find  at  page  32  of  Professor 
Creasy’s  work.  And  so  having  paid 
our  tribute  to  a work  as  meritorious 
in  its  motive  as  it  is  conscientious  in 
its  execution,  we  will  dismiss  our  old 
and  young  schoolfellows  to  their 
election  holidays  with  a heartfelt 
and  heart-stirring  Floreat  Etona  ! 


SEA  SIDE  SONNETS. 

1ST  AM  INVALID. 


MIMD  AND  MATTER. 

By  what  a secret  and  electric  chain 

Are  mind  and  memory  linked  to  outward  things! 
How  slight  the  causes  whence  each  moment  springs 
Unconsciously  our  feeling's  varied  train! 

Lo,  as  yon  cloud  its  darkening  shadow  flings 
Athwart  the  spangled  deep,  an  unknown  pain 
Of  loneliness  around  existence  clings. 

As  when  some  parting  friend  or  dying  strain 
Of  music  leaves  us  sorrowful.  Again 

The  light  bursts  forth  as  on  an  angel's  wings ! 

How  the  heart  leaps ! Into  thy  secret  laws 
And  subtle  agencies,  Thou  First  great  Cause, 

’T  is  vain  to  pry ; enough  it  is  to  feel 

The  inward  joys  which  outward  things  reveal. 

KIOHT. 

At  this  lone  hour  how  many  an  eye  is  waking, 

On  the  still  ocean,  wet  with  memory's  tear ! 

At  this  lone  hour  how  many  a heart  is  breaking. 
While  neither  friend  nor  comforter  is  near! 

Some  wanderer  now,  forsaken  and  forsaking. 

Laments  her  friends,  her  houie,  her  parents  dear. 
No  more  her  present  solace  ; — aye,  but  most 
Perchance  her  memory  clings  with  hope  and  fear 
To  one  fond  image,  now  for  ever  lost  — 

Her  heart  of  hearts  — her  light  of  virgin  love. 

Poor  helpless  wanderer ! Thy  heart  is  chill  — 

Chill  as  the  star-bespangled  heavens  above : 

'T  is  vain  to  weep  : bid  memory  be  still. 

And  with  a patient  mind  obey  the  Almighty  Will. 


• Since  this  paper  was  sent  to  press,  tlie  writer  lias  seen  with  pleasure  the  an- 
nouncement of  a collected  edition  of  Mr.  Praed’s  Poems,  together  with  a biography 
of  their  author,  under  the  satisfactory  supervision  of  Mr.  Moultrie. 
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SnltSBT. 

No  cloud  is  to  be  seen  ; the  western  sky 
Is  crimsoned  by  the  sun's  infusing  beams ; 

No  breezes  wrinkle  ocean’s  brow,  which  gleams 
With  countless  tints  more  beauteous  than  tne  dye 
Of  its  own  purple  ; yet  — I know  not  why  — 

My  heart  is  sad  as  when  some  troubled  dreams, 

Some  dark,  vague  fancies,  cling  to  memory. 

On  such  an  eve  I wandered  on  this  shore 
In  happy  mood  with  one  beloved  friend. 

That  voice  is  heard,  that  form  is  seen,  no  more  ; 

Far,  far  away  ! O memory,  how  thy  ties 
Form  our  existence  ! but  on  man  depend  — 

On  him  alone  — thy  various  sympathies  ; 

The  thought  of  well-spent  hours  eternity  defies. 

TUB  FISIIBBMAN. 

While  rank  and  wealth  in  princely  pomp  arrayed 
Assemble  here,  by  listless  tedium  driven. 

To  waste  the  unprized  gifts  which  chance  hath  given, 
Lone  Fisherman,  thou  pliest  thy  dangerous  trade 
To  spur  the  jaded  appetite,  afraid 
Lest  thine  own  cot  should  want  the  simplest  bread. 
Surely  has  Nature,  with  a partial  hand, 

Scattered  her  bounties  o'er  this  favoured  land  ; 

While  thousands  feast,  and  on  the  downy  bed 
Repose  their  limbs,  full  many  a wanderer 
Knows  not  whereon  to  lay  his  weary  bead. 

It  must  be  so ; but  would  the  rich  confer 
On  humble  life  some  cherishing  regard. 

The  thanks  of  grateful  hearts  would  be  a rich  reward. 

MEMORY. 

'T  is  gone  — I saw  the  tottering  mass  of  earth 
Roll  on  the  waves  ; the  gull,  in  search  of  prey. 

Rose  from  the  mist  of  upward-dashing  spray. 

And  screamed  a paean  of  triumphant  mirth 
At  its  worn-out  existence.  I have  stood 
Oft  on  its  hanging  brow,  and  watched  the  flood 
Consume  its  natural  battlements  ; to-morrow 
I shall  not  find  it  in  my  pensive  way ; 

But  memory  with  a mild,  yea,  pleasing  sorrow, 

Will  bid  it  rise  from  out  tbe  waters  grey. 

Clothed  in  more  beauteous  dress.  The  things  of  sense 
Recede,  but  their  departure  or  decay 
Gives  birth  to  images  more  fair  than  they, 

Which  constitute  a being,  lasting  and  intense. 

A STOBM. 

Thou  who  art  sheltered  by  a happy  home. 

And  cheered  by  conversation's  social  power. 

Feel  for  the  mariner  in  this  dread  hour ; 

O feel  for  him  whose  lot  it  is  to  roam 

On  the  tumultuous  water's  trackless  waste. 

See  how  yon  vessel  strives  to  gain  the  bay ; 

See  how  its  labouring  sides  and  bending  mast 
Spring  from  the  mountain- waves  and  howling  blast. 
Now  bounding  high,  now  hidden  by  the  spray. 

Dread  Power,  how  variously  dost  tnou  display 
Thine  attributes ; and  chiefly  dost  thou  show 
Their  grandeur  on  the  eternal  ocean  vast. 

But  peace,  be  still ; let  no  wild  raptures  flow. 

While  the  warm  heart  should  feel  for  others’  woe. 
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MORNING  AFTER  A STORM. 

Slowly  the  sun  from  out  its  crimson  veil 
Emerged,  and  from  light’s  evcr-spotless  font 
Scattered  its  spangles  o'er  the  Hellespont ; 

Far  on  its  bank  the  gilded  robe  and  mail 
Of  countless  warriors  shone ; and  on  the  gale 
Was  borne  the  hum  of  millions ; in  their  front 
A monarch  stood — no  prouder  form  was  there — * 

Who,  eastward  turning,  to  the  Orient  prayed, 

And  to  the  deep  bis  costly  offerings  made. 

But  as  this  morning's  sun,  serene  and  fair. 

Rose  on  the  dread  and  still  deep-heaving  wave, 

A purer  offering  moved  the  stilly  air  — 

'Thanks  to  that  Power,  whose  arm  is  strong  to  save, — 

To  Him  who  only  hears  the  suppliant’s  prayer ! 

MOONLIGHT. 

How  still  thou  movest  round  thy  starry  throne. 

Pale  wanderer ! the  poet’s  pen  of  old 
Endued  thee  with  a heart  of  human  mould ; 

And  as  thou  wanderest,  silent  and  alone. 

Feigned  that  thy  thoughts  were  with  Endymion. 

And  well  — for  on  the  silent  desert- wold 
Or  ocean  vast  no  lonelier  heart  can  weep. 

And  longing  yearn  for  home’s  forsaken  fold. 

Roll  on  — roll  on,  as  thou  hast  ever  rolled ; 

Thy  sleepless  eye,  which  wakes  while  others  sleep, 
hlust  yet  unnumbered  miseries  behold. 

From  pole  to  pole,  on  earth  and  ocean  deep : 

O not  from  love  thy  heart  is  sad  and  cold  — 

It  feels  for  human  woe,  seen,  pitied,  though  untold  1 

FAITH. 

O thou  art  happy,  ever  rolling  ocean  ! 

How  lovely,  too,  in  thy  bright,  dancing  mirth  ! 

And  to  the  sounds  of  thy  light-hearted  motion 
In  sunny  smiles  responds  thy  sister  Earth. 

O could  ye  speak  in  concert  your  devotion. 

And  tell  us  bow  at  first  ye  darted  forth 
F rom  gloom  and  chaos  at  the  Great  Command ; 

How  still  within  the  hollow  of  His  hand 
Ye  rest  on  firm  foundations ; could  ye  tell 
How  yc  are  roused  before  the  Almighty  breath 
In  wrath  and  madness ; — it  might  then  be  wcU 
For  the  proud  heart  and  hardened  infidel. 

But  no,  forgive  ! O where  were  then  the  Faith 

That  gains  tne  prize  by  fight — by  conquering  unknown  Death  P 

L. 


* For  Herodotus’s  description  of  Xerxes  and  his  army,  see  Book  vii.  187. 
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THE  HEIRS  OF  GAUNTRY.  A TALE. 


CUAPTEB  IV. 


WHEN  Gaspard  bad  confeaaed  to 
1 1 hia  father  the  extent  of  his  debts, 
the  latter  declared,  with  violent 
anger,  that  no  resolution  of  h» 
should  be  broken  for  the  whim  of 
an  extravagant  fool.  Gaspard  should 
live  on  what  wonld  have  been  his 
without  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to 
Gauntry.  It  was  a slight  proof  for 
a son  to  give  of  his  willing  obedience. 
The  debt  should  be  paid  by  Ikleredith 
out  of  his  own  income, — at  a great 
inconvenience,  certainly,  but  yet  it 
should  be  paid,  and  not  one  coin 
should  come  from  the  revenues  of 
Gauntry.  The  son  and  lather  sepa- 
rated, with  a curse  and  a blow  on 
one  side,  and  tears  on  the  other ; and 
Meredith  from  that  hour  bad  applied 
himself  entirely  to  the  liquidation  of 
Gaspard's  debt,  and  in  this  he  was 
assisted  by  the  meek  and  uncom- 
plaining Ellinor.  .As  fur  Meredith, 
lie  had  always  detested  society.  Full, 
from  bis  youth,  of  ignorant  and  bard 
prejudices,  he  had  contentedly  clung 
to  one  idea  for  seventeen  years,  in 
which  all  those  prejudices  found  their 
vent  and  satisfaction,  and  conse- 
ouently  the  life  he  led  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Close,  defying  and  defied,  was 
the  very  one  to  make  his  obstinacy 
become  more  and  more  adamantine, 
as  years  rolled  over  a head  grown 
gr^  with  care  and  time. 

To  pay  off  this  heavy  debt  of 
Gaspard  from  his  own  resources, 
and  bf/ore  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
was,  i^ced,  hardly  possible,  without 
reducing  his  daughter  and  himself 
to  abject  poverty  for  the  time.  This, 
however,  was  no  obstacle  in  Mere- 
dith's way.  He  wished  to  show  his 
perfect  independence  of  the  lands  and 
revenues  of  Gauntry,  and  before 
many  months  had  passed  it  liecame 
rumoured  in  Salisbury  that  the  Me- 
rediths lived  on  bread  and  cheese, 
for  a strict  inquiry  had  been  insti- 
tuted among  the  butchers  of  the 
town,  and  it  was  a certain  fact  that 
no  meat  entered  the  house  of  Mere- 
dith for  weeks ; that  Ellinor  washed 
her  own  clothes  was  also  ascertained ; 
and,  at  last,  one  lady  triumphantly 

Eroclaimed  at  Boscombe  that  they 
ad  had  no  puddings  for  two  months, 
for  she  had  watched  the  progress  of 


egg-shells  down  the  gutter  of  their 
b^k-yard,  and  whereas  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  five  and  six 
float  down  in  the  cool  of  the  day  she 
now  saw  none;  and  she  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  Meredith  bad 
become  a miser  as  well  as  a murderer, 
and  that  his  daughter  was  worn  to 
death  his  wild,  wicked  ways.  In 
this  the  lady  was  wrong,  however. 
Ellinor  clung  with  a romantic  des- 
peration to  the  parent  whom  she  loved 
through  good  and  evil  report.  There 
were  times  when  she  would  like  to 
have  challenged  all  injurious  and 
slanderous  tongues  to  give  their  ver- 
dict and  their  reasons ; but  these 
bursts  of  impatience  were  few,  and 
day  by  day  she  held  firmly  to  the 
line  of  duty  she  had  laid  out  for 
herself — to  suffer  and  work  for  her 
father  in  composed  silence.  The 
Viscountess  had  made  her  point. 
She  had  triumphed  over  her  enemies, 
and  she  was  surrounded  by  a strong 
band  of  flatterers  and  friends ; but 
she  had  yet  her  Mordecai  at  the  gate, 
for  the  strong  voice  and  iron  hand  of 
the  law  proclaimed  Meredith  rightful 
heir  of  Gauntry,  and  gave  him  the 
undisputed  entrance  to  the  home  of 
her  lost  son. 

She  dreaded,  above  all  things,  the 
influence  that  Gaspard  might  obtain 
among  the  people  she  had  once  ruled 
as  her  own.  She  felt  restlessly  jea- 
lous to  follow  his  steps,  and  prevent 
his  acquiring  the  love  and  respect  of 
the  peasantry  of  Merioneth.  She 
determined  to  follow  him  there,  and 
six  weeks  after  she  had  made  this 
resolution  she  prepared  to  put  it  in 
execution,  by  ordering  that  the  old 
family  mansion  situat^  in  the  town 
of  Caerglynn  might  be  made  ready 
for  her,  as  she  intended  to  reside 
there  for  a twelvemonth. 

This  old  house  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Wales.  It  bad  been  always  the 
appanage  of  the  dowagers  of  tm  Me- 
redith family,  but  no  dowager  had 
used  it  since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  on  account  of  its  gloomy  and 
inconvenient  character;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  with  much  snrprixc  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
county  heard  that  Lady  Meredith 
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was  coining  to  reside  there  in  pre-  days,  the  young  men  of  the  neigh* 
fierence  to  Boseombe,  which  was,  bourhood  met  there  to  join  in  the 
every  one  knew,  a commodiously-  ‘ chwareupgaur,’  trials  of  strength, — 
splendid  dower-house.  a practice  more  preached  apinst  by 

Graspard,  meanwhile,  had  gone  to  the  Methodistie  crusade  than  any 
Gauntry,  bowed  down  with  shame  other,  as  the  most  dangerous  and  dis* 
and  contrition,  feeling  unworthy  to  graceful  remains  of  heathenish  super- 
take bis  place  among  his  equals,  and  stition.  In  short,  on  that  wild  spot, 
resolved  to  make  the  amends  most  not  ten  miles  from  the  castle  of 
likely  to  be  thought  of  by  a romantic  Gauntry,  shone,  as  it  were,  the  part- 
and  chivalrous  character.  He  meant  ing  gleam  of  the  setting  sun  of  olden 
to  live  by  the  work  of  his  hand^ — times.  Every  one  said  that  with 
unknown,  secluded  from  observation,  Gryffith  would  expire  the  last  spark 
and  at  the  same  time  make  every  of  truly  national  feeling.  Gaspaid 
effort  to  discover  the  truth  of  the  engaged  himself  as  an  assistant  to 
wild  tales  that  still  form  the  subject  Grymth  in  keeping  the  accounts  of 
of  many  a legend  and  lyric  of  Cam-  his  farm,  in  teaching  bis  son  the 
brian  verse.  rudiments  of  I>atin  and  other  parts 

He  approached  his  property  on  an  of  education  ; and  for  these  services 
evening  when  sumptuous  sunshine  Gaspard  was  to  receive  a sum  suffi- 
was  glittering  over  the  woods,  when  cient  to  keep  him  off  his  father’s 
the  oaks,  with  their  branching  arms  hands,  as  he  was  to  live  with  Gryffith, 
still  adorned  with  the  yellow  leaves  and,  of  course,  at  his  cost, 
of  the  latter  autumn  days,  looked  Giaspard's  pupil  was  a boy  of  ten. 
like  huge  golden  chandeliers,  so  lus-  He  was  intelligent  and  gentle,  and 
trous  was  the  amber  light  shed  that  the  tutor  found  that  his  power  was 
evening  on  the  lonely  woodlands.  immediately  felt  and  recognized  as 
It  was  on  the  shore  that  Gaspard  that  of  a superior  being.  No  one 
found  a cottage  where  the  host  was  suspected  Gaspard  in  his  disguise 
willing  to  admit  him  as  a lodger,  and  under  the  assumed  name  of  Mr. 
very  pleasant  was  the  spot  where  Evans,  and  the  rest  of  the  autumn 
Owen  Gryffith  dwelt.  From  his  passed  on  quietly  and  happily,  while 
door  you  could  see  the  blue  and  Gaspard  did  his  duty  uncomplain- 
silver  gleam  of  the  sea,  and  hear  its  ingly  and  diligently.  Often  did  he 
mighty  and  patriarchal  voice  singing  hear  bis  own  story  made  the  subject 
to  itself  in  its  wide  loneliness,  vmile  of  conversation  and  song,  for  the  tale 
beneath  lay  a rim  of  delicate  sand,  and  had  been  woven  into  rhyme  ; and  as 
above  and  around  the  cliff  was  dressed  he  sat  one  evening  on  the  shore 
to  the  very  edge  with  short  elastic  alone,  inhaling  the  air  from  the  water 
turf,  where,  on  summer  nights  and  that  rose  as  the  breath  of  a sea- 
autumn  afternoons,  the  sound  of  the  god  to  bis  face,  he  heard  for  the  6rst 
harp  and  voice  made  the  echoes  time  a faint  chorus  of  young  girls’ 
merry, — when  bojis  and  girls,  young  voices  joining  in  a chant,  and  the 
men  and  young  women,  met  to  words  that  were  repeated  over  and 
revive  the  expiring  memories  of  an-  over  again  were,  ‘ Alas,  and  alas 
cient  song  and  dance.  Gryffith  was  for  Meredith ! ’ 
one  of  the  keenest  supporters  of  It  was  in  vain,  meauwhilc,  that 
the  antique  ways  of  Wales,  and  no  the  Viscountess  tried  to  find  out 
one  dared  mention  in  bis  presence  the  spot  where  he  lived.  No  one 
the  name  of  the  powerful  Methodist  knew  him,  and  she  began  to  think 
preachers  who  were  dealing  there  that  she  had  been  deceived.  How- 
daily  such  severe  blows  at  the  trem-  ever,  she  was  glad  to  find  herself  in 
bling  forms  of  ancient  superstitions  Wales  once  more,  and  she  soon  ga- 
and  pleasures.  In  his  house  all  thered  round  her  the  influence  of  the 
classes  met  to  recite  the  old  legends,  county ; and  the  lamentations  for  the 
that  had  been  handed  down  from  lost  heir  were  again  renewed  by  high 
father  to  son  since  the  days  of  inde-  and  low,  for  all  refused  to  telieve 
pendence.  On  the  green  edge  of  him  dead.  He  would  return,— yes, 
the  cliff  they  sat  on  the  singing-eves,  he  would  return : like  the  Arthur  of 
when  ballad,  and  song,  and  rhyme  the  Round  Table,  he  would  return  I 
brought  back  to  earth  again  the  spi-  That  vague  belief  in  the  return  of  a 
lit  of  the  bardic  times ; and  on  Sun-  heroic  spirit  in  the  body  has  per- 
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TBded  all  lands.  The  men  of  Rutli 
sleep  in  their  cave,  biding  their  time ; 
the  Mexican  Montezuma  is  still  re- 
proached for  his  tardy  awakening ; 
and  the  poor  Indian  for  ages  has 
knelt  to  the  setting  sun,  and  told  his 
od,  in  mournful  reproval,  that  their 
ero  has  not  returned  to  bis  expect- 
ing people. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year  that  a great  meeting  was 
held  on  the  first  Sunday  in  hlay  at 
the  home  of  Gryffith.  NumMrs 
came  over  the  hills  to  sec  the  feats 
of  strength,  to  hear  the  son^  and 
join  in  the  good  cheer  of  the  imival. 
Gaspord  was  anxious  to  witness  the 
entertainment,  for  be  left  no  oppor- 
tunity unimproved  which  might  lead 
him  to  detect  the  truth  of  bis  father’s 
history.  lie  had  become  a great 
favourite  among  the  people  for  his 
gentle  and  active  kindness  and  bene- 
volence, and  Gryffith  treated  him 
with  the  familiarity  of  an  old  friend, 
little  thinking  that  the  accounts  he 
cast  up  for  him  were,  in  fact,  destined 
for  his  own,  or  rather  his  father's 
purse,  at  last. 

This  festival  was  to  be  peculiarly 
splendid,  for  it  was  to  be  attended 
by  several  characters  distinguished 
for  their  talent  and  poetic  powers. 
The  most  celebrated  bard  of  the 
time,  who  from  his  enchanting  and 
imaginative  powers  had  acquired  the 
name  of  Gwydion  ap  Don,  was  to  be 
at  the  rendezvous,  and  he  was  to  re- 
cite a chant  he  bad  composed  and  set 
to  music  on  the  subject  of  the  loss 
of  Lord  Meredith.  This  celebrated 
man  was  to  come  accompanied  by 
others,  who  were  to  perform  an  in- 
terlude ou  some  popular  subject ; 
and  on  the  ‘ nosweithian  canu ' — the 
Saturday  singing-night — these  per- 
formances were  to  t^e  place. 

Numbers  of  the  peasantry  arrived 
by  break  of  day.  They  came  troop- 
ing over  the  dewy  hills;  the  lark 
was  up  in  the  sky,  and  the  morning 
rose  glowing  over  the  mountains  as 
band  after  band  of  country  people 
appeared  on  the  paths  leading  from 
Gauntry  and  Caerglynn. 

At  noon,  a company  of  players 
proceeded  to  set  up  their  stage.  Tnese 
primitive  children  ofTbespis  required 
not  many  preparations,  and  a wide 
circle  of  spectators  soon  gathered 
round  the  spot  of  their  exhibition. 

Meredith  sat  near  a pretty  girl  in 


a hat  and  blue  riding-dress.  She 
bad  ridden  from  Caerglynn  that  day, 
and  had  much  to  t^  of  the  Vis- 
countess and  Mr.  Powyss.  Mr. 
Powyss  was  the  object  that  divided 
public  attention  with  the  dowager, 
lie  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
Impressive  of  the  Methodist  teachers. 
He  had  acquired  a great  and  a saving 
influence,  as  some  said,  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  ; and  this  influence  he 
exerted  to  try  and  put  down  the  wild 
superstition  of  the  people,  who  still 
clung  fondly  to  the  romantic  cus- 
toms of  their  forefathers,  and  from 
whose  character  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  eradicate  the  love  of  national 
amusements. 

Gaspard  bad  felt  for  many  months 
the  full  weight  of  these  objections 
to  the  continuance  of  the  sports  of 
Sunday,  and  the  lax  discipline  of 
the  people  consequent  thereon ; but 
in  his  heart  be  loved  the  ways  of  the 
olden  times,  the  seraph  tongue  of 
tradition  bad  a strong  spell  for  a 
mind  like  his,  and  he  loved  to  lose 
the  sense  of  the  present  in  the  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  past.  Before 
the  interlude  began  he  cast  his  eyes 
round  on  the  purple  hills,  the  blue 
and  silver  sea,  the  white  laud  of  the 
bay  kissed  by  the  delicate  lips  of 
tiny  waves  on  that  day  of  still  sun- 
shine, and  on  the  motley  crowd 
assembled  to  see  the  play,  whose  title 
was  written  on  a black  board,  in 
letters  of  red  and  white  chalk, — ‘ The 
Betum  of  Glyn  Meredith.’  As 
Gaspard  heard  the  words  repeated 
in  clear  tones  by  a voice  at  his  side, 
he  looked  round  and  saw,  nut  far 
from  the  speaker,  a form  and  face 
which  at  once  fixed  his  attention  as 

a the  most  repulsive  he  had  ever 
d in  bis  life.  It  was  the  figure 
of  a man  in  the  prime  of  life — stout, 
strong,  with  brilliant  hair,  eyes,  and 
teeth,  but  in  whose  countenance 
could  be  traced  the  idiotic  malice  of 
a low  and  detestable  nature.  He 
was  dressed  in  a style  common  at  the 
time,  but  in  bis  hat  be  had  stuck  a 
plume  taken  from  a peacock’s  tail, 
and  with  the  gravity  of  a sane  man 
of  fashion  he  sat  eyeing  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  play,  and  now  and 
then  gibbering  and  moaning  as  if 
unable  to  speak.  Gaspard  saw  that 
he  was  deaf  and  dumb  when  Gryflith 
addressed  him  by  signs,  and  on  find- 
ing that  he  lived  near  Gauntry,  he 
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determined  tp  approach  him,  and 
endearonr  to  gain  some  information 
from  him  if  possible.  He  found, 
however,  that  there  was  no  vacant 
space  near  the  object  of  his  cnriositj ; 
and,  indeed,  he  was  soon  completely 
occnpied  himself  in  watching  the 
proceedings  of  the  dramatic  company 
before  him.  The  piece  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  the  first  of  these 
represent^  the  disappearance  of  the 
yonng  heir.  A boy  dressed  in  a 
lady's  powdered  wig,  and  a sacque  of 
faded  velvet,  with  tawdry  trimmings, 
took  the  part  of  the  mother.  Gwy- 
dion  ap  Don  took  that  of  the  young 
heir,  and  the  play  opened  with  a 
scene  in  whicli  she  tried  in  vain  to 
prevent  his  going  to  the  hunt,  and  in 
his  reply  he  (kscribed  in  glowing 
terms  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
He  bade  her  farewell,  and  a new 
actor  came  on  the  stage.  This  was 
the  cruel  Heir  of  (iauntry,  who 
persuaded  him  by  flattery  and  pre- 
tended fondness  to  accompany  dim 
to  a remote  valley;  and  Uaspord 
was  surprised  to  find  how  the  coarse 
scene  tecame  gradually  a perfect 
iUnsion,  from  the  truthful  perform- 
ance of  the  principal  player.  The 
brilliant  joyousness  of  the  young 
man’s  countenance  was  in  itself  a 
picturesqne  pleasure  to  look  on,  and 
Gaspard,  as  the  second  act  com- 
menced, was  surprised  to  feel  his 
heart  beating  with  anxiety,  fear,  and 
growing  sympathy.  As  he  cast  his 
eyes  round  he  saw  the  face  of  his 
pretty  little  neighbour  beaming  with 
a like  desire  to  sec  the  conclusion, 
and  further  on  he  saw  the  wild 
countenance  and  flaming  eyes  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  man  he  had  noticed 
before.  The  play  proceeded,  and 
the  two  actors  appeared.  They  sat 
down  together,  and  the  younger  of 
the  two  began  to  speak  of  the 
chances  of  the  hunt,  and  of  the  day's 
sport.  His  heart  seemed  overflowing 
with  pleasure  and  kindly  feeling,  but 
the  eyes  of  Gaspard  were  fixed  on 
the  other  performer.  His  blood  ran 
cold  os  be  saw  the  assassin  preparing 
to  strike  his  unsuspecting  companion. 
The  vision  seemed  to  chanp  into  a 
horrible  reality!  Cold  mrops  of 
horror  and  anguish  stood  on  his 
brow,  and  when  at  last  the  murderer 
sprung  at  his  victim's  throat,  Mere- 
dith started  trembling  from  his  seat. 
As  be  did  so  he  hci^  at  bis  side  a 


scream  of  insane  excitement,  and  he 
saw  the  dumb  man  in  a state  of 
delirium,  flinging  up  his  arms  in  the 
air,  venting  himself  in  inarticulate 
yells ; and  as  the  struggle  pro- 
ceeded, louder  and  louder  bcaime 
the  screams  of  Llewellyn,  which 
were  drowned,  however,  in  the  loud 
and  vehement  applause  that  followed 
tbefall  of  Lord  Meredith.  The  beauty 
and  truth  of  the  performance  no  man 
could  see  unmoved,  and  the  trial  of 
strength  had  taken  the  tone  of  a 
match  of  wrestlers,  a sight  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  to  the  rude  audience 
around.  When  this  scene  was  over, 
Llewellyn  sunk  down  listless  on  the 
ground  and  appeared  exhausted,  for 
he  rose  no  more  until  the  play  was 
over. 

The  third  part  gave  full  scope  to 
the  musical  powers  of  the  Welsh 
minstrel.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
incarcerated  for  twenty -five  years 
(unity  was  disregarded),  and  the 
piece  concluded  with  his  return,  and 
the  heir  appearing  at  bis  castle- gate 
in  the  dLsguise  of  a humble  harper, 
and  into  this  portion  of  bis  part  the 
performer  threw  all  the  poetic  pathos 
of  his  bardic  nature. 

The  clear  enunciation  of  every 
word,  the  change  from  the  mournful 
to  the  tender,  and  the  rise  into  the 
high,  clear  triumph  of  victorious 
retnrn,  filled  the  heart  of  Gaspard 
writh  rapture  and  admiration.  He 
shed  tears  of  pleasure,  and  he  ap- 
plied the  words  of  Hope  to  himself 
as  a good  omen.  He  turned  to  look 
on  the  face  of  the  dumb  man,  but  he 
had  disappeared  suddenly. 

The  evening  bad  concluded  with  a 
late  revel,  and  Meredith  left  the 
excited  and  drinking  crowd  at  a late 
hour  to  wander  for  a time  on  the 
cool  shore,  whence  he  could  hear  the 
voice  of  singing  softened  by  distance 
into  romantic  sadness  and  sweetness, 
and  beneath  a clear  and  starlit  sky 
he  remained  for  more  than  an  hour, 
so  pleasant  was  the  place  and  the 
air.  It  wras  rather  late  before  Gas- 
pard rose  next  morning,  for  be  had 
been  exhausted  by  the  feelings  of  the 
preceding  day.  When  he  looked 
out  he  found  numerous  groups  of 
the  peasantry  scattered  on  the  green 
in  front  of  Gryfifith's  house,  many 
of  them  standing  round  booths  where 
ale  and  cakes  and  other  refreshments 
were  ofifered  for  sale.  At  noon  the 
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e»mc8  were  to  b^n,  and  the  day, 
deprived  of  its  sanctity,  was  to  be 
entirely  spent  in  recreations  of  a nider 
sort  than  bad, taken  place  on  the 
previoQs  one.  The  spot  chosen  for 
the  assemblage  of  the  wrestlers  was  a 
meadow  considerably  to  the  right  of 
Gryifith’s  hoose,  and  hidden  by  a 
slight  rising  that  was  well  wooded  to 
the  very  top.  When  the  crowd 
made  their  way  thither  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  their  surprise  was 
great  to  find  that  another  party  had 
anticipated  their  arrival,  and  as  they 
came  in  view  of  their  rendezvous  a 
chorus  of  men’s  voices  came  swelling 
on  the  wind,  and  the  sacred  and 
solemn  measure  proclaimed  at  once 
the  nature  of  the  meeting ; if,  in- 
deed, many  had  not  instantly  recog- 
nized, in  the  hgure  standing  erect  on 
a green  bank  to  the  right,  the  per- 
son of  Powyss,  the  Methodist  held- 
preacher.  Gryffith  had  often  pro- 
claimed that  he  would  tear  him  limb 
firom  limb  if  he  ever  ventured  to 
interfere  with  his  pleasure,  and  with 
a flushed  face  and  flaming  eyes  be 
now  sprang  forward  to  the  edge  of 
the  circle  of  worshippers  that  sur- 
rounded the  preacher. 

' Come  down  ! Leave  the  place, 
you  scoundrel,  you  hypocrite !’ 

But  Powyss  shook  his  head,  and 
slowly  raising  his  small  black  Testa- 
ment in  his  right  band  above  bis 
head,  be  replied,  in  a clear,  strong 
voice, — 

‘ Yea,  woe  is  me  if  I preach  not 
the  Gospel !’ 

‘ I give  yon  five  minutes  to  con- 
sider whether  you  will  go  or  not,’ 
cried  Gryffith,  clenching  bis  mighty 
fist. 

Powyss  continued  to  sing — firm  as 
a martyr  at  the  stake— with  a saintly 
composure  and  admirable  presence  of 
mind.  At  last  the  psalm  ceased. 
He  lifted  up  his  head  to  pray,  and  as 
the  first  word  trembled  on  his 
tongue,  Gryffith  flew  at  him  with  a 
howl  of  rage,  followed  by  the  men, 
young  and  old,  of  his  party — women 
and  children  rushed  screaming  from 


the  scene.  Powyss  fled  from  an 
unequal  combat,  and  Gaspard  watched 
with  grief  and  shame  the  disgraceful 
chase  that  spread  over  fields  and 
hills,  headed  by  the  infuriated 
Gryflith,  whose  stout  limbs  bore 
him  swiftly  on  the  track  of  the 
flying  Methodists.  The  long -che- 
rished hatred  of  years  found  its  vent 
on  that  unfortunate  day,  and  Gas- 
pard, unable  to  assist  the  oppressed, 
sat  down  on  a bank  to  wait  the 
return  of  the  pursuers.  He  had 
seen  the  dumb  Llewellyn  rush  fore- 
most to  the  chase  like  a wild  horse  to 
the  prairie.  His  blood  was  lit  up 
with  animal  rage,  and  he  had 
bounded  on  over  every  obstacle 
until  Meredith  saw  him  ahead,  even 
of  Grj  ffith,  gaining  fast  on  Powyss 
and  his  friends,  and  throwing  stones 
that  he  picked  up  hurriedly  as  he 
ran.  The  savage  nature  leapt  forth 
from  the  restraint  imposed  on  it,  and 
never  did  Indian  war-whoop  sound 
more  cruelly  in  the  ears  of  an  ad- 
versary than  did  the  inarticulate 
yell  of  the  dumb  Llewellyn  on  the 
defenceless  victim  of  his  imotic  fuiy. 

Gaspard  watched  till  be  lost  sight 
and  sound  of  the  rioters,  and  when 
they  returned  crimson  and  streaming 
with  perspiration,  Llewellyn  was  not 
with  them,  and  Gaspard  found  on 
inquiry  that  no  one  could  give  any 
account  of  him.  He  had  not  been 
missed  till  they  reached  Gryffith’s 
house,  and  once  there  there  were 
too  many  things  to  talk  about,  and 
Llewellyn  was  forgotten. 

Gwydion  ap  Uon  deserved  his 
name  that  night,  for  he  sang  the 
legend  of  Ossian  and  Saint  Patrick, 
and  the  sound  of  the  harp  and  the 
song  and  laugh  filled  the  star-lit 
hours  of  that  soft  May  night  with  a 
brilliant  and  romantic  pleasure. 

‘Bright  lies  Meyronidd  on  the 
breast  of  Cambria,  as  a precious 
jewel  on  the  bosom  of  a prince’s 
bride.  Land  of  the  fifteen  tribes, 
thou  speakest  with  the  voice  of  the 
silver  narp  of  Taliessin.’ 


CuAPTEB  THE  LaST. 


The  merry-meeting  of  Gryffith 
derived,  for  the  time  only,  an  ad- 
ditional splendour  from  the  tumul- 
tuous proceedings  which  bad  accom- 
panied its  progress.  The  champions 
of  the  old  national  cause  were,  of 


course,  as  warmly  applauded  by 
some  as  they  were  loudly  blamed  by 
others.  The  heart  and  fancy  of 
Gaspard  were  divided  on  the  ^int. 
The  convictions  of  the  former  led 
him  to  disapprove  of  the  wild  and 
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riotous  way  in  which  Grvifith  had 
attacked  the  Methodist  and  his  train 
of  followers,  'while  the  frank  and 
joyous  voice  of  the  latter  forced  him 
to  listen  to  the  last  echoes  of  the 
weird  song  of  primitive  romance. 

Gasparu  was  living  on  the  outer 
ed^  of  that  space  of  time  which  was 
still  unconsciously  coloured  with  the 
strong  and  brilliant  tints  of  early 
days.  There  had  been  then  no  pic- 
turesoue  revivals  of  old  customs ; no 
feudal  masquerading,  no  gothic  pig* 
styes  and  uncomfortable  medieval 
chairs  had  yet  made  their  ap|iear- 
ance;  what  was  still  preserved  of 
ancient  days  had  licen  clung  to,  not 
rummaged  out  and  picked  up  like 
an  old  dusky  button  stitched  on  a 
gay  new  ^rment.  Gaspard,  how- 
ever, felt  m his  heart  that  regretful 
love  of  the  past  that  is  the  loveliest 
tint  in  the  poetic  character.  A song, 
a custom,  an  old  building,  a book, 
a tree,  were  sanctified  to  him  by  the 
human  sympathies  that  had  found 
their  centres  there ; and  as  he  lis- 
tened to  the  legends,  the  lyrics,  and 
the  ballads  of  the  favourite  minstrels, 
his  busy  fancy  gathered  around  him 
the  ‘ lon^-ago  faces  ’ of  the  grey 
fathers  of  Cambria  listening  to  the 
cunning  player  on  the  cwth — a music 
for  ever  c.xtinct,  O reader  1 since  it 
hath  been  superseded  by  the  fiddle. 

Among  the  household  of  Gryf- 
fith,  which  consisted  of  his  wife,  two 
daughters,  and  one  son,  Gaspard's 
pupQ,  there  lived  an  old  maiden 
sister  of  Owen,  with  whom  Mere- 
dith had  hod  little  intercourse  until 
he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
Welsh,  fur  she  spake  no  English, 
and  Gaspard  had  surprised  every 
one  by  the  rapid  manner  in  whicn 
he  had  acquired  the  pronunciation 
of  the  most  difficult  words  in  the 
language.  Then  he  used  often  to 
sit  and  chat  with  old  Bebeoca,  and 
they  might  have  made  a fitting  illus- 
tration of  Light  and  Darkness  when 
Meredith  sat  listening  with  his  bright 
and  mirthful  eyes,  and  brilliant,  in- 
telligent face,  turned  towards  the 
dark,  passionless  countenance  and 
pale  orbs  of  the  witch-browed  'Becca. 
She  told  him  wondrous  tales  of  the 
‘ knockers  ’ in  the  mines  where  her 
father  had  worked  as  a young  man. 
She  told  him  of  the  old,  dusky 
houses  in  remote  districts,  where  un- 
fair deaths  had  taken  place  years 


before;  of  the  mystic  powers  pos- 
sessed by  some  of  her  countr3’men ; 
and  of  the  dealers  in  snake-^ms  and 
fairy  crystals.  She  told  him  that 
the  possessors  of  these  last-named 
treasures,  bv  holding  them  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  for  a certain  length 
of  time,  were  enabled  to  behold 
therein  the  place  in  which  a miss- 
ing thing  or  person  was  concealed. 
‘ How  ?’  cried  Meredith,  suddenly 
seized  with  a superstitious  belief  in 
the  mystery.  She  repeated  the 
same  story,  and  Meredith  asked  if 
she  knew  the  means  whereby  he 
might  procure  one  of  these  inesti- 
mable gems.  She  told  him  then 
that  the  wise  men  had  retired  from 
ublic  view  for  fifty  years  at  least, 
ut  that  she  did  know  of  the  retreat 
of  one  much  consulted,  she  believed, 
by  the  few  to  whom  he  had  revealed 
himself ; and  on  pressing  her  closely, 
Gaspard  discovered  the  name  and  re- 
sidence of  the  Welsh  Nostradamus. 

A desire  gradually  strengthened 
in  Gaspard’s  mind  from  that  day  to 
'visit  and  consult  the  Seer  of  Pliderion, 
and  having  ascertained  the  road  that 
would  lead  him  to  his  retreat,  Mere- 
dith asked  for  a few  days’  leave  of 
absence  ; and  this  having  been  readily 
ranted,  he  left  Gryfiith’s  house  on  a 
ne  morning  in  July,  mounted  on  a 
strong  pony  lent  by  bis  friend  and 
employer  to  help  him  on  his  way. 

Meredith  felt  his  heart  rise  and 
swell  with  pleasurable  excitement  as 
he  set  forth  at  a round  trot  on  the 
back  of  the  faithful  Cynfyn.  It  was 
longsince  he  had  felt  so  free  from  care, 
and  as  he  wound  his  way  over  the 
solitary  hills  of  Merioneth,  and  felt 
the  breath  of  that  mountain  nymph, 
sweet  Liberty,  fan  his  brow  with  an 
unwonted  freshness,  he  prayed  fer- 
vently fur  the  hour  to  come  when  he 
might  drop  the  mask,  proclaim  his 
father’s  innocence,  and  efface  the 
blot  of  guilt  fiom  the  scutcheon  of 
Glyn  Meredith. 

Gaspard  had  taken  a small  store  of 
money  with  him,  for  he  was  to  sleep 
two  nights  away  from  home,  and  it 
might  be  more  if  be  felt  disposed  to 
explore  a larger  tract  of  country, 
lie  meant  to  find,  if  possible,  in  the 
village  inn  of  Eidenon,  a bed  for 
himself  and  a stall  for  Cynfyn ; and 
as  travellers  were  rare  birds  then  in 
North  Wales,  he  anticipated  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so. 
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Gaspard  passed  through  the  lone- 
liest haunts  of  Merioneth  on  his  -way 
to  Eiderion.  His  horse,  accustomed 
to  the  mountain  - paths,  travelled 
with  sure  and  nimble  feet  through 
the  rocky  passes,  and  about  an  hour 
bgfore  noon  Meredith  saw  before  him 
the  majestic  head  of  Cader  - Idris 
rising  from  the  marain  of  the  lovely 
lake  of  Talyllyn.  The  day  was  hea- 
venly clear  and  sweet,  the  sunny 
face  of  the  hoary  mountain  seemed 
to  smile  on  him,  and  tell  him  of  a 
rarer  pleasure  to  be  found  alone  in 
the  regions  of  the  eagle  and  the 
cloud.  Aleredith  felt  strongly 
tempted  to  ascend  at  least  part  of 
the  wav,  and  after  a moment's  hesi- 
tation ne  turned  his  horse's  bead  to 
the  hill,  and  determined  to  scale 
Cader-Idris. 

As  he  pursued  his  road,  and  ap- 
roacbed  more  nearly  to  the  rugged 
reast  of  the  mountain  monarch, 
Meredith  felt  that  mass  of  stone  and 
earth  assume  in  his  eyes  the  dignity 
and  individuality  of  a living  being. 
It  was  no  longer  one  of  a chain  of 
bills.  Cader-Idris  was  to  him  as  a 
solitary  sovereign  with  a crown  of 
stars,  and  when  oe  seated  himself  on 
the  warm  grass  of  the  mountain 
breast  he  felt  as  if  here,  in  such  a 
lace,  he  would  like  to  give  up  his 
reath,  close  - pressed  to  the  honest 
heart  of  comely  Mother  Nature, 
with  the  sun  on  his  eyelids  and  her 
breath  on  his  lips. 

Gaspard  pursued  his  way  until  he 
reached  a green  platform  beneath 
the  crest  of  the  height,  and  with  a 
hot  and  crimson  face  be  paused,  took 
off  his  hat  and  cravat  to  cool  himself, 
and  looked  on  the  hills  and  valleys 
spread  out  like  a map  at  his  feet. 
Cardigan  Bay  looked  like  a blue 
drop  m the  distance  below ; north, 
south,  and  east,  extended  a vast  pro- 
cession of  hills  and  mountains,  from 
Beth-Gelcrt  and  Snowdon  on  one 
side  to  the  dark  heights  of  Plin- 
limmon  on  another.  Rivers  were 
winding  like  silver  veins  through 
the  plain,  and  Gaspard  murmured 
again  to  himself  the  words, — ‘ Bright 
lies  Meyronidd  on  the  breast  of  Cam- 
bria, as  a precious  jewel  on  the  bosom 
of  a prince's  bride.' 

It  was  late  when  Meredith  de- 
scended the  rocky  sides  of  the 
mountain,  much  later  than  he  had 
intended ; he  had  become  fatigued. 


and  the  shiverings  of  an  incipient 
rheumatism  began  to  make  them- 
selves felt.  Gaspard  hurried  on  to 
reach  the  village  where  he  was  to 
sleep,  but  long  before  he  came  in 
sight  of  a hamlet  the  sun  had  set 
over  the  sea,  the  twilight  closed  her 
dewy  eyes,  and  Gaspard  was  fairly 
benighted.  He  began  to  feel  both  ill 
and  tired.  He  reproached  himself 
for  having  attempted  such  an  ardu- 
ous undertaking  as  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain,  and  it  was  with  extreme 
thankfulness  that  he  at  last  saw 
lights  glimmering  in  the  small  win- 
dows of  some  house  half-concealed  in 
a coppice  that  bounded  the  path  in 
which  he  was  riding. 

Cy  nfyn  was  guided  to  the  door  with 
little  difficulty,  and  Meredith  knocked 
for  admittance.  He  had  to  repeat 
the  summons  twice,  and  at  last  a 
cautious  hand  opened  the  window 
near  the  entrance,  and  a man's  voice 
inquired  who  he  was,  and  what  he 
wanted.  Gaspard's  reply  seemed  to 
reassure  the  inquirer,  and  a moment 
after  he  was  admitted  into  the  cot- 
time.  He  saw  before  him  a man  of 
fifty,  in  a dressing-gown  and  slippers ; 
long  white  hair  escaped  from  beneath 
a black  silk  cap,  and  in  the  pale  fea- 
tures and  thoughtful  eyes  Gaspard 
recognized  the  face  of  Powyss  the 
reachcr.  He  did  not  make  himself 
nown,  however,  and  the  hospitality 
of  the  Welshman  did  not  wait  for 
more  preliminaries ; but  he  was  im- 
mediately invited  to  scat  himself, 
while  Powyss  went  to  hurry  on  his 
clothes,  and  go  and  see  about  food 
for  him  and  shelter  for  his  horse. 
Both  were  procured.  In  half-an- 
hour  Meredith  sat  beside  a small, 
bright  fire,  with  some  warm  drink  at 
his  elbow,  for  he  still  shivered,  and 
the  night  air  was  chilly  with  the  rain 
that  fell  about  midnight.  He  had 
introduced  himself  as  Evans,  and 
Powyss  asked  no  more  questions, 
but  continued  to  converse  kindly  and 
freely  with  his  young  guest.  There 
are  some  beings  who  seem  to  have 
the  power  of  instantaneously  awa- 
kening and  retaining  a confidence 
accorded  to  them  often  by  compa- 
rative strangers.  Powyas  was  one  of 
these.  Before  they  parted  that  night 
Meredith  had  almost  confessed  nis 
name  and  the  wild  errand  on  which 
he  was  bound.  He  went  to  bed, 
however,  with  his  secret  still  undis- 
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closed,  and  I’owyss  retired  to  his 
rest  thinking  that  so  choice  a vessel 
ought  to  contain  the  grace  of  the 
chosoi  of  the  I>ord,  so  singularly 
was  he  struck  with  the  simple  and 
intelligent  manners,  and  the  remark- 
able beauty  and  elegance,  of  the 
young  stranger  thus  unexpectedly 
thrown  on  his  hospitality.  Before 
he  slept  Powj-ss  put  up  a prayer  to 
the  Almighty  for  the  well-being, 
temporal  and  eternal,  of  his  guest. 
‘ He  is  a Timothy,  or  I am  mistaken. 
Surely  he  m a Timothy,’  he  mur- 
mured to  himself  as  he  laid  him 
down  to  a slumber  filled  with  visions 
of  godly  peace  and  harmony. 

Gaspard,  meanwhile,  tossed,  tum- 
bled, and  tried  every  corner  of  his 
small  couch  in  vain.  He  could  not 
sleep,  nor  even  rest.  Fever  was  in 
his  veins,  pain  in  his  limbs.  His 
head  was  throbbing  wildly  when 
dawn  broke  over  the  mountains,  and 
when  Fowyss  knocked  at  his  door 
late  in  the  morning,  poor  Meredith 
was  unable  to  reply  to  his  inquiries. 
Fortunately,  Powyss  was  a leech  as 
well  as  a priest.  He  applied  the  best 
remedies,  lie  devoted  himself  for 
the  two  following  days  to  his  sick 
guest,  and  on  the  third  Meredith  was 
better;  so  much  better  os  to  sit  up, 
though  very  much  weakened  by  the 
enfeebling  attack  of  fever  from  which 
he  hod  suffered. 

Illness  on  one  side  and  affectionate 
care  on  the  other  break  down  the 
chill  barriers  of  conventional  life  at 
once  in  some  cases,  and  it  was  so  with 
Meredith  and  his  host.  In  Powyss 
he  found  an  energetic  and  enthu- 
siastic mind,  brimming  with  the  same 
poetic  feeling  that  filled  his  own,  but 
a mind  on  wmich  religion  had  looked 
until  the  mirror  reflected  no  other 
image.  Powyss  was  one  of  those 
who  have  the  dramatic  feeling  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  theatrical. 
In  him  the  dramatic  principle  bad 
assumed'  the  pure  sense,  wrought  to 
intensity,  of  the  sublime  contrast 
offered  by  moral  good  and  evil.  He 
saw  it  as  Milton  did,  in  its  most  gi- 

f antic  proportions  in  Holy  Scripture. 

.ife  to  him  was  a real  drama  in 
which  he  took  a part  for  all  eternity, 
not  a stage  on  which  to  perform  pic- 
turesque passages  for  intellectual 
excitement.  He  abhorred  the  moral 
evil  attached  to  the  rude  and  semi- 
barbarous  manners  and  diversions  of 


the  olden  time,  as  relics  of  heathen 
and  depraving  recollections.  His 
earnest  wish  was  to  efface  all  traces 
of  the  antique  mummeries  as  essen- 
tially anti  - Christian,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  with  Meredith 
this  desire  came  out  very  strongly. 

Gaspard  listened,  half -convinced 
against  his  will,  but  still  frankly 
owning  he  wished  to  steer  a middle 
course  between  crushing  the  poetic 
romance  attached  to  the  followers  of 
the  national  party,  and  encouraging 
too  unreservedly  tlie  extravagant 
worship  of  the  Gwydion  ap  Don  of 
Wales— the  god  of  wild  enenantment 
and  unbridled  fancies.  Powyss  rose 
and  stood  before  Meredith  while  he 
spoke,  looking  on  him  with  a kind- 
ling and  darkening  eye, — 

‘ W’hat,  young  man  ! yon  would 
forsake  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints!  Tlie  primitive  fathers 
laid  no  incense  on  the  altars  of  the 
idol  deities  of  Greece  and  Kome. 
There  was  no  whining  there  after 
ideal  luxurie.s.  Poetry  was  bound  to 
the  very  horns  of  the  altar  in  those 
holy  and  happy  days  ofa  pure  creed. 
The  wild  horn  of  Fancy  blew  in  vain 
to  attract  the  sober  followers  of  the 
ascended  Christ.  His  foot -prints 
were  still  impressed  on  the  earth, 
now  they  are  well-nigh  effaced.  I 
will  lift  up  niy  voice  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  till  the 
voices  of  the  ungodly  and  heathens 
shall  be  silenced  beneath  that  of  the 
gospel  of  light  and  grace.' 

Meretlith  could  not  but  feel  impres- 
sed by  the  earnest  and  fervent  spirit 
that  so  chivalrously  defended  the 
truth  as  Powyss  viewed  it.  He  became 
more  and  more  attracted  by  the  pious 
and  enthusiastic  preacher  of  right- 
eousness ; and  that  day  he  confessed 
to  him  his  name  and  parentage,  the 
history  of  his  family,  and  the  inten- 
tion with  which  he  bad  left  Gryfiith's 
house.  Powj’ss,  ivith  tears  in  his 
eyes,  listened  to  his  storj*,  and  then 
implored  him  to  desist  from  the  pur- 
suit of  forbidden  knowledge. 

‘ But  you  confess  that  this  man  is 
an  impostor,'  said  Meredith.  ‘ Then 
what  harm  can  arise  from  my  visit- 
ing him  ?’ 

“ Much  to  yourself,  young  friend,’ 
replied  Powyss.  ‘ I believe  the  sor- 
cerer to  be  hateful  in  the  eyes  of 
God  for  his  assumed  power ; and  be- 
sides, I tell  you,  that  though  I deny 
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the  reality  of  magic  generally  speak- 
ing, yet  there  are  dark  and  terri- 
ble secrets  in  onr  nature,  into  which 
the  eye  of  man  may  not  look  with 
impunity.  Where  Christian  light  is 
not,  it  may  be  that  another  and  more 
myrterious  illlumination  is  permit- 
ted 1 will  not  say,  granted.' 

‘ And  yon  allow  Uiat  light  of  truth 
to  be  wantiim  here  ?' 

‘ I do,’  said  Powyss ; ‘ and,  there- 
fore, 1 believe  that  powers  superior 
to  those  of  other  men  are  granted  to 
some.  But  woe,  woe  to  the  Christ- 
ian disciple  who  touches  such  un- 
hallowed means ! ' 

‘ But  my  history  requires  some 
miraculous  means  to  clear  it  up,' 
sakl  Gaspard. 

‘ Just  so,’  replied  Powyss.  ‘ But 
there  are  miracles  without  magic.' 

‘ Xot  now,'  said  Meredith,  thought- 
fully. 

‘Not  nowl'  cried  Powyss.  ‘Oh, 
ignorant  and  faithless!  1 tell  you 
tMt  no  day  passes  without  the  mi- 
raculous interposition  of  a Power 
that  the  cold-hearted  veil  under  the 
vague  name  of  Providence.  At  this 
instant,  young  man.  He,  most  glo- 
rious in  personality,  watches  over 
thee,  to  bless  thee  and  to  do  thee 
good.  Return  to  the  place  whence 
thou  earnest,  and,  as  thy  fathers  have 
said  in  the  olden  times  thou  lovest 
so  well, — ‘ L)o  well  and  doubt  not.” 

‘ 1 will ! ’ replied  Gaspard,  fer- 
vently. And  from  his  mind  he  re- 
moved all  inclination  to  the  super- 
stitions folly  that  he  had  once  so 
eagerly  sought  for.  The  next  day 
he  returned  home.  Uc  spoke  to  no 
one  of  Powyss ; but  the  memory  of 
the  good  man's  quiet  home  in  the 
mountains  lay  in  his  heart,  influen- 
cing all  his  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds,  as  garments  assume  the  rare 
and  costly  scent  of  the  precious  per- 
fume of  the  golden  East  when  the 
small  vial  lies  for  a short  space  in 
their  vicinity. 

Powyss  was  not,  however,  left 
without  an  object  for  his  immediate 
care.  For  many  weeks  he  had  been 
engaged  in  a labour  of  love,  to  him 
most  interesting  and  attractive.  The 
day'  that  he  had  been  pursued  by  the 
mob  of  rioters,  he  had  escaped  un- 
hurt until  he  had  nearly  reached  the 
gate  of  a friendly  house.  Just  be- 
fore he  arrived  at  the  threshold,  a 
stone,  flung  by  the  leader  of  the 


wrsuers,  struck  him  on  the  sboul- 
wr;  he  staggered,  but  did  not  fall. 
A strong  arm  instantly  threw  back 
that  stone  before  be  could  prevent 
it ; and  the  man  who  bad  thrown  it 
fell  senseless  on  the  ground,  as  his 
own  missile,  with  a surer  aim,  dealt 
him  a furious  blow  on  the  temple. 

When  Powyss  looked  back,  he  saw 
no  one  but  the  form  of  the  dumb 
man  of  Gauntry  lying  bleeding  and 
motionless  at  his  feet.  He  went  back 
to  the  spot,  he  heard  no  sound  but 
the  retreating  voices  of  the  exhausted 
mob  returning  to  Gryflith's  house; 
and  Powyss,  with  the  help  of  another 
man,  carried  Llewellyn  into  the  cot- 
tage where  he  had  himself  meant  to 
take  refuge.  There  Llewellyn  had 
been  kept  for  four-and-twenty  hours, 
until  a messenger  was  sent  for  his 
mother.  He  b^  been  recognized  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  cotta^  as  th« 
idiot  son  of  the  widow.  She  came 
without  loss  of  time,  and  wished  at 
first  to  remove  him  to  her  home. 
This  was,  however,  impossible ; and 
she  bad  to  submit  him  to  the  care  of 
Powyss.  Gold  and  silver  had  be 
none,  but  he  gave  what  was  m<M:e 
valuable  than  either  — the  sympa- 
thizing interest  of  an  acute  and  be- 
nevolent mind.  He  had  been  always 
inclined  to  direct  bis  attention  to  tne 
state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whidl 
was  at  that  time,  and  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  deplorable  indeed. 
Powyss  clieerfully  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  sick  man ; and  the 
mother,  repugnant  as  she  had  been 
at  first  to  his  interference,  gradually 
became  convinced  of  his  disinterested 
goodnes.s  of  heart,  and  not  many 
weeks  had  elapsed  when  she  b^^ 
to  see  a dawn  of  greater  intelligence 
arising  in  the  being  of  her  idiot  son. 
Hitherto  he  had  had  no  sense  of 
religion— it  had  been  considered  im- 
practicable to  teach  him  anything 
connected  with  the  subject ; and  he 
was  in  mind,  as  well  as  appearance, 
almost  an  idiotic  savage.  With  a 
patience  beautiful  and  enduring  in 
the  greatest  degree,  Powyss,  during 
many  months,  devoted  himself  espe- 
cially to  watching  the  effect  of  his 
gentle  but  firm  system  of  instruction 
on  the  once  intractable  Llewellyn, 
for  as  years  bad  passed  away  his 
temper  and  his  unruly  passions  had 
made  him  a terror  to  many  in  the 
neighbourhood,  though  no  one  had 
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ever'attempted  to  get  him  placed  in 
confinement,  as  asvlums  and  hospi- 
tals were  few  and  far  between  in 
North  Wales  in  those  times. 

By  degrees  Powyss  began  to  reap 
the  slow  but  sure  reward  of  his 
labours.  When  some  of  his  more 
active  followers  recommended  a wider 
field  for  his  efforts,  and  appeared  to 
doubt  the  prudence  of  bekowing  so 
much  valuable  time  and  care  on  so 
insignificant  an  object,  be  replied, — 

‘ The  meanest  clay  is  sufficient  for 
my  work,  for  there  is  the  precious 
jewel  of  immortality  to  polish  a^nst 
the  day  that  shall  try  all  mens  la- 
bour.’ 

It  would  take  a volume  to  describe 
minutely  the  means  by  which  Powyss 
distinguished  between  the  infirmities 
attached  to  loss  of  speech  and  hear- 
ing, and  those  of  the  weak  mind.  It 
would  take  longer  to  tell  precisely 
bow  the  faithful  teacher  contrived 
to  reach  the  conscience — a long  dor- 
mant faculty  in  the  breast  of  Lle- 
wellyn—if  indeed  it  had  ever  existed. 
How  he  madually  built  up  in  that 
soul  the  idea  of  power  almighty  and 
invisible,  of  goodness,  of  love,  and 
justice,  and  truth,  and  of  the  living 
centre  of  these  glorious  attributes  in 
the  Person  of  God.  Not  that  he 
could  be  said  to  have  given  Lle- 
wellyn much  more  than  a child’s 
view  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
Power  and  Af^esty  of  the  Creator ; 
but  this  was  attained,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  happiest  moments  of  the  good 
man's  life  when  he  first  saw  dis- 
tinctly the  idea  of  making  amends 
for  a fault  by  penitence  and  submis- 
sion become  apparent  in  the  face 
and  actions  of  the  widow's  son.  It 
was  one  day  when  Powyss  bad  told 
him  by  signs,  and  by  words  written 
on  a plate  in  large  round  letters, 
that  be  was  not  to  join  a party  who 
were  shooting  on  the  neighbouring 
hills ; but  Llewellyn,  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation,  had  fled  away  to  the 
mountains,  and  followed  with  bis 
old  alacrity  the  steps  of  the  * men 
of  blood,'  as  Powyss  privately  called 
all  sportsmen.  Llewellyn  returned 
late  in  the  afternoon  with  a bare 
and  some  birds,  and,  rushing  into 
the  room,  laid  the  bloody  spoils  at 
the  feet  of  Powyss.  The  master 
drew  back,  and  expressed  disgust  as 
he  pointed  to  the  prey,  and  by  signs 
intimated  bis  heavy  displeasure  and 


grief,  for  he  had  suspected  the  poach- 
ing propensities  of  his  pupil.  The 
dumb  man  hung  down  his  Lead,  like 
a chidden  child;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  memory  of  a deed,  not 
forgotten,  but  only  smothered,  arose 
as  in  a vivid  dream  on  the  spirit  of 
Llewellyn.  The  twisted  threads  of 
distractwl  thoughts,  half  defined 
through  the  mist  of  a cloudy  intel- 
lect, began  then  to  form  a web  on 
which  the  past  painted  itself  in  griev- 
ous and  overpowering  colours,  and 
heavy  was  the  horror  that  sat  on 
the  heart  of  the  afflicted  man.  His 
mind  had  gradually  risen  from  an 
apparently  idiotic  to  a half-childish 
state,  that  was  at  times  almost  more 
piteous  to  behold,  as  with  this  im- 
provement came  also  the  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  miserable  helplessness; 
and  in  this  increasing  distress  Powyss 
rejoiced,  while  he  deeply  sympathized 
at  the  same  time  with  the  sufferer. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  that  the 
Viscountess,  as  has  been  said,  estab- 
lished herself  at  Caerglynn.  Her 
mind  had  become,  some  thought, 
quite  unsettled.  She  spoke  now  of 
nothing  but  the  treachery  of  Alere- 
dith,  and  the  return  of  her  son.  She 
had  assembled  around  her,  so  to 
speak,  a small  court  of  the  gentry 
and  middling  classes  of  Alenonetb, 
and  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  wild  superstition  prevalent 
in  that  part  of  tLe  kingdom  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  it  will  not 
appear  wonderful  that  the  most  ex- 
travagant sayings  and  doings  took 
place  under  the  influence  of  a rich, 
powerful,  and  violent  woman,  supe- 
rior in  birth  and  education  to  most 
of  those  around  her.  In  a book  of 
Welsh  antiquities  there  is  a curious 
letter  to  be  found,  addressed  by  Sir 
John  Pryse,  in  the  year  1748,  to  the 
sorceress  Bridget  Bostock,  in  which 
he  implores  her  to  exert  her  mira- 
culous power  to  restore  his  beloved 
wife,  ‘ Uamc  Eleanor  Pryse,’  to  her 
bereaved  family,  by  raising  her  from 
the  dead.  This  strange  but  authentic 
document  concludes  thus  : — 

If  your  personal  attendance  appear  to 
you  necessary,  I will  send  my  coach  and 
six,  with  proper  servants,  to  wait  on  you 
thither,  wherever  you  are  pleased  to  ap- 
point, Recompense  of  any  kind  that 
yon  could  propose  shall  be  made,  but  I 
wish  the  bare  mention  of  it  be  not  offen- 
sive to  God  and  you. 
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It  was  in  those  times  of  ample 
belief  that  the  Viscountess  liad  lived 
in  the  home  of  her  early- man icd 
life,  and  she  imbibed  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  Welsh  disposi- 
tion, to  a degree  that  made  her 
readily  listen  to  the  vague,  wild 
tongues  of  the  imaginative  and  su- 
perstitious people  that  surrounded 
uer. 

In  a remote  district  of  the  county 
of  Merioneth  stands  the  picturesque 
village  of  Eiderion.  Ixifty  hills 
shelter  the  happy  valley  in  which 
it  lies,  and  precipitous  paths  lead 
from  the  rich  plain  up  to  the  stem 
and  sterile  heights,  where,  beside 
the  roaring  fall  of  a wide,  blue 
mountain-stream,  stands  the  Hock  of 
the  Arrow,  one  of  the  ancient  hunt- 
ing rendezvous  of  olden  times.  To 
the  right  of  the  grey  front  was  once 
perched  a small  cottage,  a sunshiny 
eyrie  in  the  summer,  but  a gloomy 
and  terror-striking  home  to  dwell  in 
during  the  pale  days  and  black  nights 
of  winter.  In  that  solitarj-  hut  dwelt 
a man  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Wise  One  of  Eiderion.  How  far 
he  believed  in  himself  it  is  not  now 
our  business  to  inquire,  but  there  are 
country  legends  that  still  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  belief  of  others  in  his 
powers.  It  was  on  a day  in  early 
spring  that  a lady,  attended  by  a boy 
from  the  village  as  a guide,  toiled  up 
the  steep  and  painful  ascent  to  the 
cottage  of  Anwyl,  and  stood  before 
the  door.  It  was  opened  by  the 
master  himself,  on  whom  the  village 
lad  looked  with  evident  fear  and  re- 
spect. The  lady  placed  a piece  of 
old  in  his  hand,  and  made  a sign  to 
er  guide  to  withdraw.  Taffy  con- 
teiitrfly  seated  himself  on  a green 
bank,  and  for  an  hour  listened,  with 
great  apparent  complacency,  to  the 
wild  voice  of  the  water  coursing  over 
its  mgged  chanqcl. 

The  lady  entered  the  cottage,  and 
found  herself  in  a room  of  low  roof, 
with  very  little  light,  but  the  con- 
tents of  which  she  was  permitted  to 
examine  by  the  blaze  of  a fire  of  peat 
and  fagot.  The  man  cast  his  eyes 
over  her  rich  dress,  and  then,  fixing 
them  on  her  pale,  worn  face,  he 
said, — 

‘ You  seek  for  nineteen  years  in 
vain.’ 

‘ How  ?’  she  said,  returning  his 
fixed  look.  ‘For  whom?’ 
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Anwyl  shook  his  head,  with  a 
half-smile,  and  cast  his  eyes  round 
the  room.  On  all  sides  were  hung 
offerings,  said  to  be  made  in  gratitude 
for  wonderful  cures,  and  prophetic 
warnings,  and  magical  discoveries. 
With  a slight  hazel  wand  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  he  pointed  to  a cup 
of  silver  bearing  his  name,  and  hav- 
ing attracted  the  attention  of  his 
visitor  to  it,  he  told  her  of  the  ma- 
mcal  power  possessed  by  bis  fore- 
fathers, inherited  by  himself  alone, — 
the  power  of  detecting  where  water 
lay  ^neath  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
He  described  the  manner  in  which 
he  went  forth  with  a hazel  wand  in 
his  hand, — how,  when  the  switch 
bent  down  to  the  ground  of  its  oWn 
mystical  will,  one  might  be  sure  that 
beneath  that  spot  water  would  be 
found  in  abundance.  This  cup  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  a rich  pro- 

Erictor  in  Montgomerysnire,  whither 
e had  gone  on  purpose  to  divine  and 
cure  Bignesses  of  long  standing.  He 
told  the  lady  that  he  had  discovered 
that  a thin  wand  made  of  a certain 
metal  enabled  hb  power  to  come 
forth  much  more  strongly,  but  that 
when  his  hand  was  gloved  the  super- 
natural essence  refused  to  act  in  the 
usual  way.  He  bade  her  examine 
the  walls,  on  which  hung  boards 
covered  with  butterflies  and  insects 
of  all  kinds,  dried  toads,  tadpoles, 
frogs,  beetles  of  all  hues,  birds  and 
fish,  grass,  flowers,  sea -weed,  and 
shells  more  or  less  valuable. 

Lady  Meredith,  aftercontemplating 
awhile  this  strange  confusion,  at  last 
demanded  the  sight  of  the  crystab  of 
which  she  had  heard  so  much. 
Anwyl  stooped  and  opened  a box, 
and  from  thence  he  took  a black 
velvet  bag,  out  of  which  he  drew 
with  care  one  pure  and  perfect  crys- 
tal of  a tolerable  size.  He  held  it  in 
his  hand,  and  remained  silent  for  a 
moment  or  two  as  if  engaged  in 
thought.  Then  he  lifled  his  eyes  to 
hers,  and  inquired  the  age  of  the 
person  in  whoso  behalf  she  had  come 
to  inquire. 

‘ Just  forty.’ 

' Name  his  birth-place,  hb  birth- 
day, and  birth-hour.^ 

‘ The  eleventh  of  October,  at  mid- 
night, at  Gauntry  Castle.’ 

The  seer  bow^,  and  seating  him- 
self on  a low  chair  he  laid  hb  elbows 
on  hb  knees,  let  hb  head  sink  low 
z 
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on  liii  breast,  and  appeared  to  con- 
template with  intense  eagerness  the 
crystal  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand. 

' 1 wish  to  nold  it  myself — I wish 
to  possess  it  I ’ said  the  lady,  impa^ 
tiently.  ‘ There,  I shall  see  for  my- 
self.’ 

Anw^l  raised  his  head  and  replied, 

' This  cannot  be,  but  in  very  rare 
instances.  I know  not  if  you  possess 
the  TOwer  to  see.’ 

‘ 'Try  me !’  she  rrolied. 

The  crystal  was  laid  in  her  hand, 
and  she  began  the  same  earnest  con- 
templation of  its  surface. 

‘ I must  warn  you,’  said  Anwyl, 
‘that  when  you  awake  all  recol- 
lection of  your  trance  will  be  over. 
Therefore  I shall,  if  you  desire  it, 
write  your  replies  to  the  inquiries  I 
must  make  if  you  wish  to  preserve 
the  information  to  be  gained  by  my 
art.’ 

She  signified  her  assent,  and 
Anwyl  produced  an  ink-hom,  pen, 
and  some  coarse  paper. 

When  the  lady  left  the  cottage  she 
carried  the  shert  in  her  bosom,  on 
which  were  written,  in  hardly  legible 
characters,  the  following  vision.  It 
is  curious  that  the  speaker  mentions 
herself  in  the  third  person  as  children 
frequently  do,  calling  herself  on  those 
occasions  ‘the  sleeper.’  The  ques- 
tions of  Anwyl  were  left  out 

The  eitemal  world  fades  and  recedes 
beneath  the  mists  of  a strange,  sweet 
sleep  ! Divine  lights  rise  around  me, 
and  an  iilnmination  of  a iustrons  dciicacy 
fills  all  space.  All  the  senses,  hearing, 
seeing,  and  the  rest,  are  lost  and  over- 
powered in  the  sensation  of  a new  power 
of  being  before  unknown. 

Ah  ! a triumphant  glow  fills  the  soul 
of  the  sleeper,  for  the  space  around  is 
peopling  with  hosts  of  living  and  intel- 
ii^pent  beinn  passing  rapidly  to  and  fro 
without  noise,  while  without  speech  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  desires,  mean- 
ings, and  characters,  of  each  spreads 
itself  through  the  intelligence  of  the 
dreamer. 

It  is  no  longer  bjr  the  eyes  that  I sec — 
by  the  senses  that  I feel.  All  is  under- 
stood by  a sense  far  more  sublime  than 
any  ever  enjoyed  before.  What  1 is  this 
as  Eve  was  before  she  left  God  in  the 
garden  of  the  East  ? 

Yes,  I feel  my  will,  my  desire  for  ac- 
curate knowledge  pass  from  me,  and 
unite  with  a force  that  attracts  me  os  the 
magnet  draws  the  needle. 

This  powerful  intelligence  is  acted  on 
by  my  fervent  will  I Lo  1 It  reveals 


itself  gradually  at  my  earnest  desire.  It 
shajies  itself  into  a luminous  and  beau- 
tiful form.  A serene  sense  of  safety  fills 
the  soul  of  the  sleeper.  And  we  rise 
into  space,  and  glide  through  the  busy, 
shifting  spirit  world.’ 

The  active  influence  of  spiritual  will 
passes  to  and  fro  from  heaven  to  earth 
as  the  light  wind  blows  over  a face. 
Some  are  cool  and  healthy,  some  are 
hcil-hot,  some  sweet  as  heathen  Zephyr, 
some  strong  as  the  blasts  that  wreck  and 
rive  the  stoutest  ships.  And  there  are 
contentions  too ! strong  as  the  warfare 
of  good  against  evil : but  the  sleeper 
passes  on.  Love  and  pity  lead  me,  and 
a voice  passes  through  my  being  that 
whispers,  ‘ Thou  art  mine  till  the  world 
bums,’  and  the  serene  glory  of  an  an- 
gelic watcher  envelopes  me.  Guardian 
tjiirit,  art  thou  with  me  now  ? — I will 
follow  thee  where  thou  wilt. 

A city  1 a city  by  the  sea  ! The  smell 
of  rich  vegetation  oppresses  me  I A 
mountain  with  fire  in  her  prodigious 
breast  — a cell ! Ah  woe  to  me  ! is 
that  a home  for  the  only  son  of  Meredith  ? 
I hear  a foreign  tongue,  such  as  they 
speak  on  the  shores  of  a southern  sea — 
a dark-browed  stranger  offers  bread,  and 
oil,  and  a small  and  miserable  repast,  to 
the  prisoner  ! The  voice  of  the  prisoner 
is  faint,  and  in  its  accents  can  no  longer 
be  traced  the  tones  of  his  native  land. 
My  eyes  grow  dim  with  tears  as  I look 
on  the  wasted  form  of  the  one  I came 
hither  to  seek.  Why  doth  he  not  turn 
his  eyes  on  mine,  for  my  breath  fans  his 
cheek,  and  my  arms  almost  enfold  him  as 
he  lies  there  listless  and  without  hope  I 
Courage  and  peace  to  thy  heart,  pale 
prisoner.  The  hour  of  release  is  on  the 
wing,  and  tliou  shalt  tread  again  the  halls 
that  have  not  known  thee  for  so  long. 

Copies  of  this  paper  found  their 
way  into  other  hands.  Some  be- 
lieved, some  doubted,  some  said  that 
there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  an 
elderly  lady  falling  asleep  beside  a 
warm  fire  alter  a long  pull  up  a high 
and  difficult  ascent ; and  that,  during 
that  sleep,  her  man  of  the  mountain 
might  have  written  down  whatever 
seemed  to  him  good.  These  were 
the  opinions  of  soolfcrs,  and  as  such, 
were  considered  unworthy  of  any 
credit  whatever,  and  the  ‘words  of 
Anwyl,  became  known  through  the 
land. 

In  the  month  of  July,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  public  prints  of  the 
time  a paragraph,  hc^ed,  ‘ News 
from  Palermo.’  This  stated,  that 
the  long -missing  Viscount  was  on 
his  way  home,  his  retreat  harh^ 
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been  ut  lost  discovereil,  ami  that  the 
most  extreme  measures  would  be 
employed  a^nst  those  who  had 
connived  at  the  plot,  which  had  been 
but  too  successful  for  nineteen  years 
and  more. 

This  news  reached  in  due  time 
the  ears  of  Meredith  and  his  son  I 

• * * • 

It  was  the  month  of  October,  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  that 
Meredith  and  his  daughter  left  their 
house  in  the  Cathedm  Close  in  a 
chaise  and  four,  as  the  saintly  chime 
of  bells  proclaimed  the  fourth  hour 
after  noon.  Before  they  quitted  the 
dusky  room  where  they  had  eaten 
and  drunk  for  twenty-seven  years, 
the  father  brought  from  the  sup- 
posed vacant  cellar  a small  bottle  of 
rare  and  costly  wine.  He  had  filled 
two  small  gilded  glosses,  such  as  one 
secs  in  old  Dutch  paintings,  to  the 
brim,  and  putting  one  in  Ellinor's 
hand,  he  said, — 

‘ Drink,  girl  I to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  heir  of  Gaunt^.' 

‘ What  1 is  he  come  ?’  she  cried. 

‘ He  stands  liefore  you,’  he  replied, 
as  he  drank  the  golden-coloured  be- 
verage to  the  very  dregs  in  his  ear- 
nestness. Brave  and  rare  must  have 
been  the  draught,  for  he  smiled  with 
a flushed  face  as  he  handed  his 
daughter  to  the  chariot. 

‘ They  arc  gone — actually  gone  to 
Gauntry!'  cried  a hundred  voices 
that  day  in  Salisbury. 

« « * « 

There  was  supper  prepared  for 
them  by  the  solitary  attendant  and 
bis  wife  who  had  been  Icil  in  charge 
of  the  castle.  They  had  done  their 
best:  a haunch  of  venison  smoked 
on  a wooden  platter,  and  a bowl  of 
vegetables  flanked  the  table.  The 

Elate  was  under  lock  and  key  still, 
ut  large  bronze  chandeliers  hung 
from  the  gilded  roof  of  the  banquet- 
ting-hall,  in  which  some  tallow  can- 
dles bad  been  hastily  stuck,  for  stores 
had  not  yet  found  tneir  way  thither. 
In  a week's  time  a long  train  of  ser- 
vants filled  the  galleries  of  Gauntry ; 
and  the  wide  wardrobes  of  shining 
oak  were  hung  with  rich  dresses  of 
velvet,  and  brocade,  and  flowered 
satin,  and  lappets,  and  ruffles  of  de- 
licious point,  and  Valenciennes  beau- 
teous to  behold;  and  on  the  lady's 
dressing-table  lay  paint,  ])owder, 
patches,  and  all  the  different  imple- 


ments used  by  beauties  a hundred  or 
ninety  years  ago,  when  no  ouc  left 
their  face  as  God  had  made  it. 

But  Gaspard  was  still  unforgiven. 
Once  Ellinor  ventured  to  name  him, 
but,  with  a gesture  of  reviving  fury, 
Meredith  let  fall  the  words,— 

‘ He  suspected  me.’ 

‘ Yes,’  she  replied ; ‘ but  you  must 
forgive,  father.’ 

‘Never  I’  Lord  Meredith  replied, 
with  a return  of  his  old  energy  into 
his  grey  eye. 

But  Meredith  himself  appeared  to 
be  sinking  into  a state  of  mournful 
apathy.  The  race  was  run,  the  goal 
was  won,  but  the  heir  of  Gauntry 
was  now  a pale,  shivering,  shrinking 
old  man.  lie  looked  like  one  who 
felt  that  his  work  was  done,  and 
Ellinor  saw  his  strength  failing  daily 
from  the  very  hour  of  his  arrival  at 
his  splendid  inheritance. 

The  month  of  October  closed,  and 
the  red  mistysun  of  November  peered 
over  the  dim  woods  and  bleak  hills 
of  Merioneth.  A letter  arrived  in 
the  second  week  of  the  month,  di- 
rected to  Meredith  by  the  haughty 
hand  of  the  Viscountess.  The  epi- 
stle warned  him  that  her  son  lived, 
— that  he  had  returned, — changed, 
indeed,  so  much  that  few  could  have 
known  him ; but  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  November  he  would  arrive  at 
Gauntry  to  take  possession,  when 
all  intruders  would  be  ejected  by 
force. 

‘ Then,’  cried  Meredith,  throwing 
the  letter  into  the  fire  that  blazed  at 
his  feet,  ‘ we  will  receive  him  in  fit- 
ting style.’ 

Invitations  were  issued  that  day, 
written  by  Meredith  himself  in  a 
crabbed  and  uncertain  hand : — 

Mr.  Glyn  ^leredith  begs  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
the  month,  to  take  part  in  the  celebration 
of  his  return  to  Gauntry. 

* • * * 

On  the  eighteenth  there  was  a 
meeting  held  at  Caer-Glyn.  The 
Viscountess  had  offered  a prize  of  a 
hundred  guineas  for  the  best  poem 
that  should  be  written  in  Welsh  on 
the  subject  of  her  son’s  return.  From 
far  and  near  came  the  best  and  the 
worst  singers  in  Wales  to  appear  as 
candidates  for  the  glittering  prize, 
but  many  felt  inclined  to  despair 
when  it  became  known  that  Gwymon 
ap  Don  was  one  of  the  competitors. 
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The  Bardic  meeting  was  to  be  held  met,  the  har{)s  arc  harmonized,  and 

in  a hall  of  the  dowager's  mansion  at  as  the  first  com{>etitor  rung  a soft 

Caer-Glyn.  A numerous  assembly  prelude  on  his  instrument,  the  doors 

of  all  ranks  was  to  grace  the  saloon,  of  the  hall  were  thrown  wide,  and 

and  the  judges  were  to  be  three  in  Meredith  entered,  followed  by  his 

munber, — a triumvirate  chosen  from  daughter ; and,  after  saluting  the 

among  the  gentry  of  Merioneth  by  Viscountess,  they  stood  silent,  as  if  to 

the  limy  herself.  listen  to  the  music  about  to  begin. 

The  hall  was  lighted  as  the  day  The  dowager  bridled  her  rage,  and 

closed  in.  A white  chair,  with  gilded  signed  to  the  singers  to  proce^ ; and 

stripes  and  crimson  cushion,  was  the  melody  began  with  these  words, 

pla^  for  the  gpver  of  the  prize,  still  found  on  the  tongues  of  the 

which  lav  in  a sdken  purse  on  the  peasantry  in  that  district : — 
table  before  her.  The  minstrels  are 

No  more  the  mansion  of  delight,  the  halls  of  Glyn  are  dark  to-night 
No  feast  the  midnight  hour  prolongs  with  fires,  and  lamps,  and  festive  songs  ; 

Its  tremhling  bards  afflicted  shun  the  hall  bereaved  of  min^rel’s  son ; 

Its  joyous  visitants  are  fled,  its  hoepitahle  Ares  are  dead  ; 

And  all  around,  shove,  below,  are  sights,  and  sounds,  and  wails  of  woe. 

Alas  I alas  ! for  Mcremdd, 

The  lordliest  son  of  Meyronidd. 

And  the  minstrel  proceeded  to  de-  the  minstrel  struck  a mournful,  but 

scribe  the  jealous  fury  of  the  covet-  harmonious  prelude,  and  he  began 

ous  heir,  the  plot  for  the  abduction  by  chanting  of  the  splendours  of 

of  his  innocent  rival,  and  to  detail  Gauntry  when  its  last  lord  ruled 

the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  there  long  before.  He  sang  of  the 

executed.  sad  day  when  he  went  forth  with  the 

And  as  the  poem  proceeded  every  next  of  kin  to  wander  through  the 

eye  was  turned,  first  on  the  silent,  pleasant  woods ; and  the  listeners 

grey  old  man,  who  stood  with  his  held  thrfr  breath  from  desire  to 

daughter  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  learn  the  legend.  He  sang  of  one 

then  to  the  middle-aged  personae  living  then — living  still,  who  bad 

who  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  never  heard  the  voice  of  man  in  his 

Viscountess.  His  face  was  pale,  his  dull  car,  nor  ever  s])okcn  to  mortal, 

eyes  were  always  fixed  on  the  ground,  for  his  tongue  was  bound  by  the  dark 

but  in  the  fair  hair  slightly  mixed  thread  of  fate.  He  sang  of  the  wild 

with  grey  that  hung  over  his  neck  joy  of  the  hunter,  and  told  how  the 

, many  pretended  to  recognize  the  very  cunning  forester  concealed  by  day- 

hue  of  that  which  had  floated  twenty  dawn  what  he  snared  or  shot  in  the 

years  before  on  the  shoulders  of  the  night, — how  a cave,  lined  with  stoncj 

lost  heir.  He  never  exchanged  a had  Iwcn  known  an  age  before  to  the 

word  with  any  one,  and  appeared  old  dwellers  in  Meyronidd ; and  how 

not  to  understand  the  language  in  the  mouth  of  this  chasm  closed  with 

which  the  minstrel  before  him  was  a stone  and  ring,  covered  by  a turf 

singing ; but  the  rest  of  the  audience  and  green  moss  from  observation  ; 

said  twenty  years  spent  in  a cell  how  the  entrance  had  been  left  open 

never  brightened  the  face  or  intellect  for  a few  short  minutes  while  the 
of  any  who  outlived  it.  hunter  sought  for  some  prey  con- 

The  songs  were  sung,  the  prize  cealed  in  the  underwood ; how  the 

was  about  to  be  adjudged,  when  the  young  lord  running  down  the  little 

hall-doors  were  thrown  wide,  and  hill  fell,  unptreeived  by  any  one, 

another  competitor  for  the  prize  was  into  the  chasm  ; and  bow,  when  the 

announced.  The  Viscountess  rose,  dumb  forester  returned,  he  saw  the 

as  if  to  forbid  his  performance,  when  mangled  form  of  his  lord  lying  above 

her  limbs  seemed  to  fail  beneath  her,  the  spoils  of  his  cliase ; how,  with  a 
and  she  sank  in  her  scat  again  breath-  sudden  impulse,  he  closed  the  stone 
less  and  speechless,  as  her  eyes  fell  mouth  of  that  living  tomb,  where 

on  the  face,  the  form,  the  hair,  the  lay,  perchance,  to  that  hour,  the  lost 

eyes,  that , brought  before  her  the  sun  of  a lofty  line.  Then  he  raised 

vei7  image  of  her  son,  as  when  he  his  head,  and  a flood  of  brilliant 

had  left  ner  so  many  weary  years  music  burst  from  his  lips  and  band  as 

back.  There  was  a great  silwce : he  looked  on  the  face  of  Ellinor. 
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She  stood,  with  pallid  face  and 
clasped  hands,  in  a robe  of  royal 
brocade,  with  brilliants  enough  for  a 

Erince's  ransom  on  her  brow ; but 
er  eyes  were  wild  and  wet  with 
tears,  and  she  gazed  anxiously  on  the 
bright  countenance  of  the  singer. 

The  Viscountess  rose  with  a laugh, 
more  like  the  scream  of  a hyena  than 
the  mirthful  ebullition  of  a human 
heart,  and  she  stretched  out  her  arm 
with  a gesture  of  contemptuous  de- 
fiance,— 

‘ Leave  the  hall ! — I command  ! 
Tear  the  harp  from  his  hand ! — 
Strike  him  down ! It  is  time  to  sup 
— the  tables  are  spread — room  for  his 
lordship!'  And  she  led  the  man  at 
her  side  forward  a few  steps. 

‘ Room  for  Lord  Meredith !’  eclioed 
the  feeble  tongue  of  the  old  man. 

He  waved  his  arm,  and  the  door  at 
the  side  of  the  hall  opened.  In  a 
dreary  silence  advanced  a procession 
of  twelve  men  in  mourning  habits, 
bearing  on  a bier  the  skeleton  form 
of  the  Tost  heir.  They  passed  up  the 
room  and  laid  it  at  her  feet. 

The  Viscountess  stooped,  and 
plucked  the  signet -ring  from  the 
bone  which  it  still  encircled.  It 
bore  the  motto,  ‘ Do  well  and  doubt 
not.’ 

She  fell  on  the  ground,  and  her 
tears  ran  over  the  fair  hair  that  still 
clung  to  the  skull  of  her  lost  child. 

That  night  she  died,  and  so  Glyn 
Meredith  became  master  of  Gauntry. 


There  hangs  on  one  of  the  walls 
of  Gauntry  a picture  of  a young 
man,  dressed  in  a rich  and  fanciful 
costume,  leaning  on  a harp  of  the 
ancient  Cambrian  form.  To  the  right 
appears  a portrait  of  a lady,  youthful 
and  ‘ beautiful  exceedingly.’  This  is 
said  to  be  a faithful  likeness  of  Ladv 
Anna,  daughter  of  an  English  earl, 
and  wife  of  Gospard  Meredith,  still 
spoken  of  as  the  sweet  singer  of 
Aleyronidd. 

The  castle  was  partly  burnt  down 
in  1804  by  an  accidentm  lire.  Some 
rooms  arc  still  left,  with  old  pic- 
tures on  the  walls ; but  few  peo- 
ple like  to  be  in  them  after  dark. 
Once  a steward  of  Sir  W.  W.  W. 
slept  there,  and  he  had  been  sorely 
disturbed,  people  said,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a figure,  'which  be 
described  as  that  of  a young  man, 
habited  in  an  old-fashioned  riding- 
dress,  with  long  fair  hair  floating 
over  bis  shoulders  and  eyes,  from 
which  shot  a pale  blue  flame  Iso  said 
the  affrighted  steward  when  he  told 
his  tale  to  others)  ; and  the  solitary 
figure  passed  to  and  fro,  wringing  its 
wan  hands,  until  a phantom  voice 
was  beard  through  the  distant  gal- 
lery, and  at  that  warning  cry  the 
spectre  melted  as  snow  l^fore  the 
sun,  for  the  words  of,  the  unearthly 
summons  were,  * Meredith  ! Mere- 
dith!’ 
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Letteb  the  Foubtii. 

Fbom  Tebencb  Fi,yt)n,  Esq.  to  Denwts  Mobiabtt,  Studekt-at-Law, 

Lohdon. 


Flax  Ijodge,  Connemara, 

16  August,  1850. 

My  dear  Dennisi, — When  1 wrote 
to  you  last  it  was  in  the  depth 
of  the  winter,  and  I left  off  with  a 
banshee  howling  outside  my  window 
in  the  black  night.  I took  upon 
myself  to  tell  you,  that  although  I 
hold  all  manner  of  superstitions  in 
derision,  not  to  say  contempt,  I was 
well  aware  that  the  banshee  would  n't 
take  the  trouble  to  conic  out  in  such 
bitter  w'eathcr  for  notliing,  ami  that 
her  business  with  me  was  to  announce 


my  approaching  fate.  As  well  as  I 
remember,  the  exact  words  were  my 
‘approaching  fatcj’  and  I am  the 
more  particular  about  them  because 
my  fate  has  approached  in  the  in- 
terval, and  fulfilled  the  warning  in 
a very  remarkable  and  unexpected 
way.  I don’t  ask  you,  or  anyliody 
else,  to  believe  in  banshees, — that's 
a matter  of  taste  or  breeding ; but  I 
should  like  to  sec  how  you’ll  con- 
trive to  avoid  believing  in  the  fatali- 
ties which  follow  their  vi^it.s  os  sure 
as  the  thunder  comes  after  the  light- 
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nin^.  You  may  laugh  at  the  pre- 
diction— and  you  have  ray  consent, 
Dennis,  to  laugh  at  it  as  mueh  as 
you  like;  but  it’s  on  the  other  side 
of  your  mouth  you'll  be  laughing 
when  it  turns  out  true,  and  flings 
you  on  the  broad  of  your  back, where 
you’ll  lie,  like  a certain  very  mean 
little  insect  when  it's  turned  upside 
down,  groping  for  the  earth  upwards. 

It’s  a commonly  received  notion 
that  the  banshee  comes  only  to  warn 
people  of  their  death ; and  here  am 
I writing  to  you,  after  having  seen 
her,  and  heard  her  lamentation, 
alive, — but,  I can’t  add,  particularly 
merry.  You’ll  say,  of  course,  there- 
fore, that  there’s  nothing  at  all  in  it, 
and  that  I’m  only  deluding  myself 
with  some  phantasy  of  the  imagina- 
tion. But  there  are  more  ways  of 
dying  than  one,  and  a man,  though 
he’s  to  the  fore  in  the  flesh,  may  be 
more  dead  than  alive  for  all  that. 

‘ You  take  my  life,’  says  that  keen 
commentator  on  vital  statistics,  Ben- 
jamin Shylock,  ‘ if  you  do  take  the 
means  whereby  I live  ;’  and  I niiist 
contend  for  the  accuracy  of  my  as- 
sertion, that  if  I find  myself  working 
out  that  mysterious  problem  which 
has  wasted  so  many  ])hilo8ophcrs  in 
this  country  to  the  bare  skin  and 
bone,  and  sent  them  finally  into  their 
graves, — the  problem  of  trying  to 
live  upon  nothing,  I stand  up  for  my 
assertion,  Dennis,  that  in  a metaphor- 
ical and  figurative  sense  (figurative 
in  more  senses  than  one,  considering 
its  powerful  action  on  my  persomu 
appearance),  the  prophetic  visit  of 
the  banshee  ba.s  been  followed  in  this 
case  by  its  legitimate  consummation. 

Just  throw  your  eye  upon  my  ad- 
dress at  the  top  of  this  letter.  Bc- 
flcct  upon  it  for  a few  minutes,  and 
then  read  attentively  what  follows. 

I last  wrote  to  you  from  a castle — 
1 now  write  to  you  from  a lodge. 
This  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
Ireland.  We  were  once  kings — we 
are  now  beggars.  The  proportion 
between  the  castle  and  the  lodge  is 
much  the  same  as  between  Brian 
Boroibmc  with  his  harpers  playing 
before  him,  and  an  emaciated  turf- 
cutter  doubled  up  with  windy  spasms 
at  the  door  of  a workhouse.  I can 
tell  you,  Dennis,  that  whatever  may 
be  your  heathen  doubts  alxiiit  the 
banshee,  there’s  nothing  nieta]ilu)r- 
ical  in  that. 


Crossmacool  Castle  is  a fine,  vene- 
rable old  pile  of  grey-stone,  picked 
out  here  and  there  with  red  bricks, 
wherever  time  or  other  accidents 
happened  to  make  a casual  dilapida- 
tion. It  stands  on  the  top  of  a cliff, 
and  looks  out  straight  over  the  At- 
lantic ; so  that,  if  you  had  a telescope 
of  sufficient  capability  of  reach,  you 
could  sec  a good  many  of  your  coun- 
trymen leaning  in  a thoughtful  man- 
ner upon  the  wooden  posts  at  the 
Battery  of  New  York.  The  situa- 
tion is  a little  gusty,  but  the  house 
is  battlementcd  all  round  the  top; 
and  if  it  isn’t  a real  castle  according 
to  the  strict  principles  of  mediaivU 
architecture,  it  is  the  next  best  thing 
to  it,  and  looks  so  like  a castle  that 
it  would  deceive  anybody  at  a dis- 
tance. The  interior  is  spacious.  You 
might  drive  a coach-and-six  in  the 
parlour ; and  there  are  rooms  enough 
up-stairs  to  accommodate  a corps  of 
yeomanry.  I won’t  speak  of  the 
furniture,  because  I’m  afraid,  with 
your  modern  notions  of  comfort  and 
convenience — your  carving,  and  gild- 
ing, and  cushioning — you  might  be 
apt  to  disparage  it ; but  I will  say, 
that  it  is  entitled  to  be  treated  with 
respect,  if  antiquity  has  any  claims 
upon  our  veneration.  It  has  been  in 
the  family,  Dennis,  for  generations 
back ; and  has  been  preserved  so 
piously  from  father  to  son,  that  not 
one  of  us  could  ever  bring  ourselves 
to  suffer  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  a 
carpenter  to  come  upon  it.  It  has 
always  been  regarded  as  an  heir- 
loom amongst  us,  and  hold  in  rever- 
ence accordingly  ; and  we  would  ra- 
ther have  one  of  them  broken  chairs, 
or  the  old  mahogany  pendulum  of  a 
table,  just  aa  they  nave  come  down 
to  us,  than  the  most  elegant  London 
upholstery  you  could  treat  us  to, — 
supposing  you  had  the  means  and 
the  inclination.  Now,  if  you  add  a 
pretty  extensive  estate,  partly  con- 
sisting of  heather  and  bog,  and  partly 
of  waterfalls  and  rocks,  you  will 
have  a tolerably  accurate  picture 
before  your  mind’s  eye  of  the  Cross- 
macool principality. 

Coming  down  from  the  clifl',  I will 
next  transport  you  into  the  heart  of 
Connemara.  'Ine  scenery  here  is  of 
that  class  which  is  popularly  called 
‘savage.’  Dennis,  the  grand  deso- 
lation of  the  place  lieggnrs  descrip- 
tion. It  is  iincoiuninnly  stony  and 
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wild,  and  up  through  iu  mountain 
goiges  and  lonely  valleys  has  a 
strange,  antediluvian  aspect,  that 
fills  a civilized  creature  wit n a dreary 
suspicion  that  the  rank  herbage  and 
knotted  underwood  must  have  been 
growing  here  at  their  own  will  and 
pleasure  for  thousands  and  thousands 
of  years,  and  that  no  human  foot 
ever  before  disturbed  the  echoes  of 
the  brooding  solitude.  The  minute 
you  enter  one  of  these  weird  defiles 
you  are  struck  with  the  notion  that 
you  are  the  first  man  that  has  ever 
penetrated  the  spot, — unless  you  go 
to  the  other  end  of  the  speculation, 
and  begin  to  think  that  the  world  is 
at  an  end,  and  that  you  are  the  last 
man  in  it.  Well,  my  dear  hoy,  fancy 
a brawling  stream  in  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  dell,  leaping  away  over  frag- 
ments of  rock  as  if  it  was  mad,  and 
shut  in  by  shelving  hills  covered  to 
the  summit  with  fern  and  firs ; and 
upon  the  edge  of  this  stream,  miles 
distant  from  towns  and  villas, 
fancy  a curious  little  whitewashed 
bouse,  built  of  rough  stones,  and 
standing  a little  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, with  a crazy  door,  two  or 
three  irregular  windows,  and  a slate 
roof,  disclosing  numerous  defalcations 
therein,  through  which  the  wind  and 
the  sleet  have  a free  entry,  but,  in 
spite  of  our  national  hospitality,  by 
no  means  a hearty  welcome.  S<»t- 
tered  about  the  door  in  picturesque 
CTOups,  upon  odorous  mounds  and  in 
livid  pools  of  slough,  may  be  seen  a 
small  colony  of  pigs,  who  constitute, 
if  not  the  principal,  at  all  events  the 
most  numerous,  inhabitants  of  the 
building.  You  will  generally  find  a 
few  of  them  standing  on  the  threshold 
making  meteorological  observations, 
or  snorting  in  and  out  of  the  parlour 
on  expeditions  of  discovery, — the  said 
apt^ment  being  devoted  to  sundry 
culinary  and  miscellaneous  purposes, 
which  arc  strongly  calculated  to  sti- 
mulate their  cunosity.  At  the  back 
of  the  parlour,  which  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  ground-floor,  the  free- 
and-easy  style  of  the  architecture 
being  incompatible  with  halls  and 
passages,  there  is  a set  of  stairs,  or 
steps,  by  which  you  ascend  through 
an  aperture  to  a couple  of  rooms 
above.  I'll  not  trouble  you  to  walk 
up-stairs,  Dennis,  for  a reason  I have 
in  regard  of  the  casements,  and  the 
lath-and-ploster  walls,  and  the  flock- 


bed  ; but  I can  assure  you  these  little 
dormitories  have  one  advantue  over 
your  cloee,  musty,  smoky  be£rooms 
in  the  inns  of  court,  which  nobody 
can  deny, — namely,  that  they  are 
mighty  airy.  I prefer  an  airy  bed- 
room myself, — although  I shouldn’t 
object  to  have  the  power  of  regu- 
lating the  draught,  which  you  cannot 
do  enectually  here,  owing  to  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  win&ws  and  the 
roof. 

You  will  have  come  to  a con- 
clusion by  this  time  that  the  building 
I have  been  describing  to  you  is 
Flax  Lodge.  AVhy  it  is  called  Flax 
Lodge  is  past  conjecture,  unless  it  be 
because  tnerc  is  no  flax  in  or  about 
the  neighbourhood.  ‘ Look  upon  this 
picture,  and  on  that:'  Flax  Lodge, 
and  Crossmocool  Castle  I In  we 
winter,  I hold  my  own  in  the  castle ; 
in  the  summer,  I have  a divided 
holding  with  the  pigs  in  the  lodge. 
Dennis,  my  dear  friend,  it  was  by  no 
act  of  my  own  I came  here,  but  by 
an  act  of  the  Imperial  Farliament, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Sale  of  Encumbered  Estates  Act. 
I was  sold  out — stock,  lock,  and  bar- 
rel ; and  here  I am  tdl  alone  in  my 
glory,  a victim  to  social  iiyustice  and 
legislatorial  spoliation. 

It  is  an  old  saying  in  England, 
that  ‘a  man's  house  is  his  castle.’ 
But  look  at  the  manner  in  which 
they  make  laws  for  Ireland,  by  which 
it  18  declared  that  a man's  castle 
isn't  bis  bouse ! But  I must  let  you 
into  the  particulars,  that  you  may 
clearly  understand  the  hardship  of 
the  case. 

The  lands  of  Crossmacool  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Flynns 
from  time  immemorial.  It  was  my 
grandfather  that  built  the  mansion 
on  the  cliff, — a roaring  old  gentle- 
man, who  kept  hounds  and  horses, 
and  never  was  known  to  go  to  bed 
by  candlelight.  In  his  time,  the 
place  was  mways  full  of  company ; 
and  there  was  no  end  to  the  rollick- 
ing fun,  the  carousing  and  singing, 
from  one  year's  end  to  another.  He 
kept  what  was  called  ‘ open  house,' 
and  the  stranger  was  as  welcome  to 
his  table  as  the  flowers  in  May.  The 
kitchen,  I have  beard,  was  a cu- 
riosity; and  the  roasting  and  the 
boiling  went  on  night  and  day ; and 
the  blazing  of  Arcs,  and  the  nLssiiig 
of  spits  and  Imitcrs,  mode  it  resemble 
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a furnace  at  full  work.  As  the  old 
keen  says, — 

Tho’  I never  was  there, 

An  soconnt  most  exact  I have  heard  of 
your  kitchen ; 

Brown  roast  meat  the  cook  would  con- 
tinually bear, 

The  black  Iroilers  were  never  without  a 
good  flitch  in, 

The  cock  of  the  beer-barrel  never  ceased 
flowing ; 

And  should  there  of  strangers  walk  in 
a whole  score. 

No  person  would  ask  them  Whence  com- 
ing ? Where  going  ? 

But  pl^  them  at  table  without  a word 
more. 

Of  course,  all  this  hospitality  was 
rather  expensive.  It  could  not  be 
reasonably  expected  that  a gentleman 
could  keep  up  an  cstablisnment  on 
such  a scue  without  either  spending 
a great  deal  of  money,  if  he  had  it, 
or  running  into  debt  if  he  hadn't  it. 
Now  the  latter  happened  to  be  my 
randfather's  case,  and  no  disgrace  to 
im,  as  it  was  common  enough  to 
most  of  the  ^ntry,  but  rather  a mis- 
fortune, which  he  had  n’t  the  power 
to  remedy.  Under  the  circumstances, 
be  did  the  best  he  could.  Somebody 
must  pay  the  piper,  and,  as  far  as 
credit  went,  the  wine-merchants  and 
other  people  of  that  description  con- 
tributed liberally  to  the  hospitalities 
of  Crossmacool ; but  I must  do  my 
nandfatber  the  justice  to  say,  that 
be  was  not  the  man  to  evade  the 
responsibility  of  raising  money  to 
pay  them  by  all  the  ways  he  could 
command,  especially  by  getting  all 
he  could  out  of  his  tenants, — which, 
you  will  own,  was  a Icmtimate  source 
to  press  upon,  when  he  found  that 
be  was  pressed  upon  himself.  The 
conseouence  was,  than  when  he  died 
he  left  an  estate  that  was  heavily 
dipped,  and  a tenantry  that  was  con- 
siuerably  rack-rented. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
my  father  came  into  possession.  He 
hM  to  support  the  old  usages  and 
the  family  reputation  at  a great  dis- 
advantage. To  be  sure,  he  enjoyed 
a handsome  nominal  rent-roll ; but 
what's  the  use  of  a nominal  rent- 
roll,  when  the  quarterly  gales  bring 
you  nothing  but  excuses,  delays,  and 
empty  hands  ? Looking  at  this  ques- 
tion upon  the  surface,  or  testing  it 
by  the  experience  of  any  other  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  terraqueous 
globe,  it  admits  of  but  one  answer. 


[September, 

The  value  of  a rent-roll  that  brings 
you  in  nothing  is,  to  all  appearances, 
nil.  But  Ireland  is  a paradoxical 
land,  and  works  out  its  destinies  by 
the  rule  of  contraries.  It  is  in  this 
country  alone  that  a man  could  turn 
such  a rent-roll  to  a profitable  ac- 
count. I will  explain  the  whole 
process  to  you  presently. 

My  father  had  the  honour  of  the 
Flynns  at  heart.  They  were  always 
county  people,  and  had  kept  up  their 
state  in  spite  of  tax-gatherers,  excise- 
men (who  were  very  busy  in  those 
times  hunting  for  stills),  and  tithe- 
proctors.  He  was  determined  that 
the  glory  of  the  line  shouldn’t  be 
tarnished  in  his  hands ; and  being 
too  proud  to  let  his  poverty  be  known, 
he  dashed  out  into  all  manner  of 
expenses  the  better  to  conceal  it. 
Small  blame  to  him  for  that,  since 
he  acted  only  in  obedience  to  an  in- 
stinct which  in  Ireland  possesses  the 
force  of  a natural  law.  The  poorer 
an  cstated  gentleman  is  in  Ireland, 
the  greater  the  necessity  for  making 
a fine  show.  'Tis  the  rich  man, 
Dennis,  that  can  come  to  no  hurt  by 
being  niggardly  and  saving ; but  the 
man  that  has  nothing  to  save  and 
nothing  to  live  upon  can’t  afford  to 
be  mean-spirited  and  economical. 
He’s  obliged  to  make  up  for  the  want 
of  cash  by  the  expedients  of  his  ge- 
nius. It  is  a duty  he  owes  to  society. 
What  would  become  of  the  country 
if  the  gentry  were  to  spend  no  more 
than  they  had?  Where  do  you 
think  weM  find  members  to  repre- 
sent us  in  parliament  if  we  were  to 
scrutinize  their  qualifications  ? 

One  of  the  charges  against  the 
class  of  which  my  father  was  an 
honoured  member  was,  that  they 
never  did  anything  to  improve  their 
estates  or  the  condition  of  their 
tenantry.  The  maxmi  in  political 
economy  which  asserts  that  a land- 
lord is  bound  to  spend  upon  his 
tenantry  what  he  gets  from  them 
proceeds,  evidently,  upon  the  theory 
that  a landlord  is  nothing  more  than 
a sponge,  which  the  tenantry  moisten 
only  to  squeeze  again.  Is  there  any 
common  sense  in  that  ? The  very 
relation — established  since  the  world 
began — between  landlord  and  tenant, 
implies  that  the  one  is  to  pay  and 
the  other  to  receive.  Did  you  ever 
sec  a lease  with  a reactionary  obli- 
gatiou  in  it  upon  the  landlord  ? Im- 
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prove  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  ? 
And  what  are  the  tenantry  to  be 
doing  themselves  all  the  time  ? Are 
they  to  stand  basking  in  their  potato 
strips,  with  dudeens  in  their  mouths, 
and  their  arms  folded,  while  the 
landlord  is  laying  out  his  rents  to 
improve  their  condition  ? A mighty 
remarkable  wiseacre  of  a landlord 
he’d  be  that  would  make  such  a 
bom  idiot  of  himself!  Besides,  who 
could  ask  a landlord  to  improve  his 
estate  at  bis  own  expense,  if  he  had 
a cheap  machinery  at  hand  for  doing 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  public  ? 

In  the  days  I am  speaking  of  there 
was  such  an  institution  as  a Grand 
Jury.  They  managed  the  whole 
business  of  the  county,  and  when  a 
road,  or  a bridge,  or  a drainage,  or 
anything  else  was  wanted  to  be  done 
on  a gentleman's  property,  they  or- 
dered it  to  be  done  forthwith,  and 
the  county  paid  for  it, — or,  if  it  was 
too  private  a job  to  be  quartered 
openly  on  the  public  at  large,  the 
county  paid  the  half  of  it.  K ow  my 
father,  Ming  a man  of  a lively  and 
hospitable  turn,  that  didn’t  care 
what  it  cost  him  to  keep  up  his  in- 
fluence, always  stood  well  with  the 
Grand  Jury,  and  was  frequently  on 
the  panel  himself.  Docs  it  stand  to 
reason,  Dennis,  that,  having  such 
opportunities  of  paying  for  improve- 
ments out  of  the  pocket  of  the  pub- 
lic, he  should  pay  for  them  out  of 
his  own  ? Believe  me,  that  such 
transcendant,  self-sacrificing  virtue, 
can  exist  only  in  a nation  of  naked 
savages,  who,  wearing  no  clothes, 
can  present  no  pockets  to  be  picked 
by  the  privileged  classes.  It  is  to- 
tmly  incompatible  with  a state  of 
advanced  ci'^zation. 

The  rate  at  which  my  father  lived, 
ns  a mere  matter  of  policy  and  self- 
defence,  plunged  him  deeper  and 
deeper  in  debt  every  day.  This  is  a 
condition  inseparable  from  the  sUUus 
of  an  Irish  landlord.  I don’t  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  not  Irish  land- 
lords whose  estates  are  free  from 
encumbrances.  Exceptional  cases  arc 
to  be  found  in  all  modes  and  forms 
of  life.  The  physical  and  moral 
world  abounds  m illustrations;  yet 
mankind  agree,  notwithstanding,  in 
considering  crows  black  and  swans 
white.  The  natural  condition,  there- 
fore, of  the  Irish  landlord  may  be  at 
once  assumed  to  be— debt.  It  is  idle 


to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  pe- 
culiarity. For  all  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  there  may  be  something  in 
the  air  that  has  a tendency  to  make 
men  luxurious  and  prodigal, — a sup- 
position which  is  strengthened  by  the 
effect  which  the  climates  of  different 
countries  are  known  to  exercise  over 
the  habits  of  the  races  that  populate 
them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  and  with- 
out entering  into  any  philosophical 
speculation  on  the  question,  the  fact 
itself  is  incontrovertible.  And  it  is 
with  facts  we  must  deal,  when  we 
come  to  investigate  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  a people.  This  is  a 
point  which  it  Ls  especially  necessary 
to  insist  upon  in  this  particular  in- 
stance. I object,  upon  principle,  to 
any  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  land- 
lord embarrassments  in  Ireland.  It 
would  entangle  us  in  a web  of  difii- 
culties,  and  there’s  difficulty  enough 
in  the  business  as  it  stands  without 
going  out  of  our  way  to  look  for 
more.  It  is  sufficient,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  present  legislation  and  his- 
torical narrative  hereafter,  to  state 
the  general  result,  that  this  class  of 
gentry,  regarded  as  a body  in  their 
integrity,  nave  been  at  all  times  dis- 
guished  for  living  beyond  their  means, 
and,  by  an  irresistible  corollary,  get- 
ting into  debt  accordingly. 

The  course  which  was  taken  by 
my  father  in  these  circumstances  was 
that  which  has  been  invariably  taken 
by  gentlemen  in  his  position.  And 
this  brings  me  to  the  explanation  I 
promised  you,  of  the  ingenious  way 
by  which  nominal  rent-rolls  have 
been  turned  to  a large  profit  in  Ire- 
land. There  were  already  some 
mortgages,  as  you  may  suppose,  upon 
the  Crossmacool  estate;  but  as  the 
holdings  were  let  at  the  compara- 
tively low  standard  of  a former 
period,  my  father  adopted  the  pre- 
caution of  effecting  as  many  clear- 
ances as  he  could,  which  he  was  quite 
justified  in  doing,  as  he  could  get 
little  or  no  money  from  the  tenants. 
Then,  having  got  quit  of  the  old 
occupiers,  he  set  up  the  land  at  a 
tremendous  advance  in  the  price. 
It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  pro- 
pensities of  the  Irish  peasantry  to 
prefer  the  land  which  is  let  at  a rent 
out  of  all  calculation  above  its  value, 
to  that  which  is  let  at  a remunera- 
tive amount.  The  reason  assigned 
for  the  preference  is,  that  it  puts 
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them  entirely  at  their  ease  on  the 
aeore  of  payment ; for  as  it  is  clearly 
impoMible  to  extract  from  the  soil  an 
annual  levy  which  it  is  incapable  of 
yielding,  so  they  enter  upon  it  with- 
out the  least  expectation  or  intention 
of  ever  paying  any  rent  at  all.  If 
the  rent  were  so  reasonable  as  to 
leave  them  a little  surplus  to  live 
upon,  they  know  well  enough  that 
they  could  not  decently  excuse  them- 
selves from  discharging  it ; but  in  the 
other  case  they  have  an  ar^ment  on 
their  side  which  they  consider  to  be 
unanswerable.  They  don't  pay  their 
rent,  because  they  can't;  and  no  im- 
peachment upon  their  morals  for 
that  same.  After  enjoying  their 
bit  of  land,  as  long  as  they  can  ward 
off  the  agent,  they  usually  manage 
to  clear  off  the  crops  just  before 
quarter-day,  and,  taking  a moonlight 
flitting  over  the  hills,  settle  down  in 
some  other  district  upon  the  same 
advantageous  terms. 

My  father  having  raised  the  price 
of  his  land  to  an  exorbitant  height, 
was  inundated  by  competitors  for  the 
possession  of  it,  and,  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  covered  his  estate 
with  a tenantry  that  greedily  under- 
took to  pay  an  impossible  rent-ebar^. 
The  nominal  value,  therefore,  of  the 
Crossmacool  property  rose  in  propor- 
tion, and  he  was  able  to  exhibit  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  rent-rolls  in 
our  western  province.  His  next  step 
was  to  raise  mortgages  on  his  estate, 
and  as  the  extent  of  the  money  in- 
vested in  tbb  way  is  regulated  by 
the  supposed  value  of  the  land,  you 
may  be  sure  he  made  a good  thing  of 
the  speculation.  In  snort,  Dennis, 
be  mortgaged  the  property  to  its  full 
nominal  value,  which  was  about  five- 
and-thir^  per  cent  above  its  real 
value.  You  may  perceive  at  once 
that  the  system  of  fictitious  rent-rolls 
is  not  without  its  utility ; and  that 
the  Irish  landlord,  up  to  this  point  in 
bis  career,  has  a remedy  aminst  des- 
titution which  is  probably  without 
its  parallel  in  tuiy  part  of  the  world. 

ilow  long  this  system  might  have 
mne  on  and  thriven  is  hard  to  say. 
It  has  thriven  with  us  fur  a very 
long  time ; long  enough,  indeed,  to 
absorb  nearly  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country ; and  it  might  have  gone 
on  to  Doomsday,  if  it  had  n't  been 
stopped  short  by  that  Act  of  I’arlia- 
ment  which  authorizes  the  sale  of 


encumbered  estates,  and  has  driven 
me  to  take  refuge  in  Flax  Lodge. 

In  the  name  of  a numerous  body 
of  injured  proprietors  I protest 
against  that  Act,  as  an  improper  in- 
terference with  the  rights  of  private 
property.  With  the  wrongs  of  private 
property  I have  nothing  to  w ; let 
them  adjukt  themselves.  I stand  up 
for  the  rights,  the  inalienable  rights 
of  private  property.  I say,  that  what 
is  mine  is  miue  and  nobody  else's, 
and  no  parliament  is  justified  in 
meddling  with  it  My  debts  are  os 
much  my  own  as  anything  belonging 
to  me.  I should  not,  of  course,  ob- 
ject to  any  measure  emanating  from 
the  legislature  by  which  the  legisla- 
ture proposed  or  undertook  to  pay 
my  debts  for  me ; that  I should  re- 
gard as  a highly  satisfactory  enact- 
ment ; but  that  tne  legislature  should 
step  in  to  compel  me  to  pay  my  own 
debts  by  the  sale  of  my  own  pro- 
perty, is  an  arbitrary  and  unconsti- 
tutional proceeding  not  to  be  endured 
in  a free  country. 

Now,  mark  the  operation  of  this 
law.  I was  sold  out  in  the  Master's 
otfiee,  and  as  the  blaster  is  very  par- 
ticular in  distinguishing  between  the 
actual  and  the  supposititious  value  of 
property,  he  made  it  appear  that  the 
real  rentM  of  the  Crossmacool  estate 
was  little  more  than  half  the  amount 
upon  the  faith  of  which  the  mortgages 
had  been  undertaken.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  it  sold  for  a pitifbl 
sum  of  money,  that  wasn't  enough  to 
pay  off  the  first  mortgage,  and  that 
Icil  all  the  rest  of  the  cr^itors  with- 
out a penny.  This,  I say,  is  a most 
unjust  process,  and  constitutes  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a partial  payment ; 
for  which,  had  I been  guilty  of  it  in 
my  individual  capacity,  1 should 
have  been  liable  to  severe  punish- 
ment  under  the  bankrupt  laws.  I 
believe,  Dcnnb,  if  there's  any  one 
thing  more  than  another  that  I have 
a right  to  pride  myself  upon  it  is 
upon  being  an  honest  man.  I say  it 
emphatically — an  honest  man.  If  I 
have  a weakness,  that's  it.  Conse- 
quently, there's  nothing  under  heaven 
I protest  a^nst  more  energetically 
than  partim  payments.  How  muen 
better,  then,  would  it  not  have  been 
to  have  left  me  to  settle  my  own 
debts,  instcoil  of  taking  them  out  of 
my  hands  ? It  is  very  probable,  and 
I don't  deny  it,  that  in  that  case  I 
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mightn't  have  paid  any  body;  hnt 
this  is  quite  certain,  that  I wouldn't 
have  given  an  undue  preference  to 
one  creditor  over  another : so  that, 
even  if  everybody  had  to  lie  out  of 
their  money,  nobody  could  have 
complained  of  being  treated  worse 
than  his  neighbour.  I have  always 
set  my  face  against  partial  payments ; 
and,  indeed,  mat  is  the  reason  why  I 
have  made  no  payments  at  all  of  late 
years : a line  of  conduct,  the  impar- 
tiality of  which  is  not  properly  ap- 
preciated, I am  sorry  to  say,  on  your 
side  of  the  water. 

When  I first  heard  of  the  Sale  of 
Encumbered  Estates  Act,  I thought 
it  was  a hoax.  No  wonder  for  me ; 
since,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  in  full, 
it  ought  to  be  called  an  Act  for  the 
Sale  of  all  Ireland,  with  a reserva- 
tion in  favour  of  a few  select  spots  in 
the  north.  Just  think  of  putting 
up  a whole  country  to  auction ; and 
that's  exactly  what  they're  doing,  only 
they're  doing  it  by  lots,  because  it 
wouldn't  be  quite  convenient  to  find 
a purchaser  for  the  kingdom  at  large. 

And  see  the  consequences.  Here 
am  I squatted  down  on  the  brink  of 
a lonely  stream,  with  nothing  to  live 
upon  but  the  memory  of  my  encum- 
brances. And  there  are  nundreds 
like  me.  'T  is  easy  to  say  that  I'm 
out  of  debt ; remember,  that  I'm  out 
of  credit  also.  So  far  as  ray  own 
private  feelinn  and  comforts  are  con- 
cerned, therms  no  manner  of  com- 
parison lietween  the  two.  I never 
was  so  happy  as  when  I was  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt,  for  then  I had 
the  satisfaction  of  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  I might  get  out  of  it ; 
and  anticipation,  you  know,  my  dear 
friend,  is  always  more  pleasing  than 
the  redity.  But  what  have  I to  look 
forward  to  now  ? My  life  is  perfect 
stagnation.  I can  no  longer  be  of 
any  use  to  my  country.  I can't  raise 
funds  to  do  anything  for  myself. 
The  wind  is  taken  out  of  my  sails, 
and  I'm  lying  high  and  dry,  as  idle 
as  you  please,  splitting  in  the  sun 
like  a stranded  boat. 

And  the  pretext  for  all  this  de- 
struction of  the  natural  proprietors 
of  the  soil  is  that  they  didn’t  look 
after  the  industry  of  the  country,  and 
cultivate  its  resources.  I won't,  of 
course,  admit  any  thing  against  my- 
self; but  suppose,  fur  argument's 
sake,  that  it's  all  true,  my  answer 


to  the  accusation  is  this,  that  the 
reason  why  we  didn't  cultivate  the 
resources  of  the  countir  is — that  we 
hadn't  the  means.  I hope  that's  a 
receipt  in  full,  Dennis,  for  all  such 
trumpery  chargee.  To  punish  a man 
for  not  doing  what  he  can't  do,  is  a 
new  doctrine.  You  may  square  the 
circle  or  find  out  the  philosopher's 
stone,  in  due  course  of  time,  but  I 
defy  the  devil  and  all  his  works  to 
make  a man  lay  out  money  if  he 
hasn't  got  it.  IVl  like  to  hear  how 
they  set  about  refuting  that  aphor- 
ism. 

But  then  they  come  down  upon 
us  in  this  way.  They  say  that  it's 
our  own  faults  that  we  hadn't  the 
means ; that  if  we  had  only  been 
provident,  and  patriotic,  and  all  that, 
instead  of  being  reckless  and  selfish, 
we  might  have  had  the  means.  I 
must  beg  to  observe,  that  all  such 
statements  are  even  more  remarkable 
for  their  ignorance  of  history  than 
for  their  ignorance  of  human  nature. 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  date 
of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  have  been  invari- 
ably considered  a privileged  class,  and 
have  acted  accordingly.  Ireland  was 
formerly  blessed  with  many  local  ad- 
vantages, in  the  shape  of  sinecures 
and  pensions;  and  I need  scarcely 
remark  that  the  distribution  of  such 
golden  favours  amongst  the  landed 
proprietors  was  neither  intended  nor 
calculated  to  make  them  very  active 
or  industrious,  but  rather  to  draw 
them  off  from  the  body  of  the  people, 
and  to  set  them  up  in  a state  of  great 
luxury  and  enjoyment,  like  pam- 
pered palfreys  that  were  never  ex- 

Iiected,  like  cart-horses,  to  work  in 
larness,  but  to  come  out  on  holidays 
and  fetes,  and  to  go  a-hawking  and 
a-tournamenting  in  their  fine  trap- 
pings to  their  hearts'  content.  They 
were  the  grace  and  ornament  of  the 
State,  and  redeemed  the  respectabi- 
lity of  the  country  in  a style  that 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  their 
talents  for  concentrating  the  greatest 
possible  happiness  on  the  smallest 
possible  number.  It  was  the  constant 
policy  of  our  ancestors,  whose  wisdom 
It  is  easier  to  sneer  at  than  to  emulate, 
to  separate  the  landlords  from  the 
rest  of  the  eomniunity,  and  to  elevate 
them  into  a distinct  and  irresponsible 
order.  I must  odd  that  they  alw^s 
manifested  a remarkable  aptitude  for 
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this  way  of  living — that  they  always 
showed  a lofty  aversion  to  work  of  all 
kinds — that  they  had  large  and  com- 
prehensive ideas  of  the  patrician  caste, 
and  that  they  fulfilled  to  admiration 
the  ideal  of  that  Sybarite  existence, 
now  so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  that 
resigns  itself  up  indulgently  to  feed 
upon  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  do 
nothing  for  it.  There  never  was  a 
doss  of  men  so  felicitously  trained  to 
indolence  and  a complete  indepen- 
dence of  social  obligations.  Tneir 
indifference  to  the  interests  of  the 
classes  below  them  amounted  to  a 
pitch  of  sublimity,  which  will  be  better 
understood  when  I tell  you  that  they 
exhibited  an  equal  indifference  to 
their  own  interests.  Sufficient  for 
their  day  was  the  evil  thereof.  With 
a grandeur  worthy  of  the  palmy 
hours  of  Greek  or  Venetian  luxury, 
they  took  no  account  of  To-morrow ; 
To-morrow  ? Metbought  I heard  Horatio 
Say,  To-morrow.  Go  to  ! There  is  no 
such  word, 

Save  in  the  fool’s  calendar. 

The  landlords  of  Ireland  were  no 
fools.  They  bad  no  To-morrow  in 
their  calendar.  But  to  maintain  their 
high  condition  unimpaired  amidst 
the  revolutions  of  time,  and  the  in- 
creasing pressure  of  a population 
that  hw  imnrovidently  imitated  the 
habits  of  idleness  that  formed  the 
special  privilege  of  their  superiors, 
was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  The  Caaars 
fell  — the  Irish  landlords  were  not 
immortal. 

History  and  human  nature  exempt 
them  from  blame.  You  would  have 
done  the  same  thing,  Dennis,  had  you 
been  in  the  same  {Hace.  Impunity  is 
an  irresistible  temptation.  It  is  not 
because  times  and  policies  are  changed 
that  the  landlords  should  be  turned 
off  their  own  estates,  and  that,  instead 
of  trying  to  remedy  existing  evils, 
according  to  the  practice  of  past 
generations,  by  wholesale  clearances 
of  occupiers,  we  should  turn  round 
all  at  once  and  have  a wholesale 
clearance  of  owners.  Kestore  the 
sinecures  and  pensions,  return  to  the 
old  system  of  ruling  through  under- 
takers and  grand  juries,  and  of  placing 
the  destinies  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  a few  families,  and  you'll  sec 
how  quickly  the  landlords  will  re- 
vive,and  rcsiimcthcir  abdicated  func- 
tions of  doing  nothing  but  what  they 
like  themsefres,  and  liking  to  do 


nothing  so  well  as  that  which  conduces 
most  to  their  own  immediate  gratifi- 
cation. Give  them  a fair  chance,  and 
you  will  sec  how  speedily  they  will 
re-establish  an  irresponsible  power 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land ; but  unless  you  do  that,  my 
dear  Dennis,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  they  will  ever  exert 
themselves  one  way  or  the  other. 
You  can  never  do  justice  to  their 
character  or  their  claims  unless  you 
bear  in  mind  that  they  have  always 
been  a privileged  class,  and  that,  like 
all  privileged  classes,  their  patriotism 
is  strictly  conditional. 

The  fall  of  the  landlords  is  a heavy 
uck  and  great  discouragement  to  us. 

use  the  word  puck  advisedly.  It  is 
the  popular  word  in  this  country  for 
blow,  and  gives  a more  national 
colour  and  energy  to  the  sentence. 
It  may  assist  you  also  to  a glimpse  of 
the  imaginative  character  of  our 
peasantry,  who  use  it  on  the  com- 
monest occasions,  and  who,  even  in 
tlicir  ordinary  language,  retain  traces 
of  their  poetical  lore.  The  fairies 
decamped  from  England  so  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  last 
of  their  rings  and  roundelays  were 
footed  in  Queen  Mary’s  time,  but 
the  moment  Protestantism  set  in  they 
vanished ; from  which  I conjecture 
that  the  good  people  must  have  been 
Roman  Catholics.  I am  not  singular 
in  this  opinion,  for  I find  that  Bishop 
Corbet,  who  flourished  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
after  commenting  on  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  fairies  when  the  Virgin 
Queen  mounted  the  throne,  expresses 
the  same  conviction ; — 

By  which  we  note  the  Fairies 
Were  of  the  old  profession  ; 

Theyre  songs  were  Ave  Maryes, 
Theyre  Ounces  were  procession. 

But  now,  alas  ! they  all  are  dead. 

Or  gone  beyond  the  seas. 

Or  farther  for  religion  fled, 

Or  else  they  take  theyre  ease. 

Well,  I’m  happy  to  tell  you  that 
they  didn't  leave  Ireland,  but  still 
keep  their  footing  here  as  merrily  as 
ever.  You  have  a sort  of  collateral 
proof  of  it  in  the  familiar  use  of  the 
word  pnek,  which  has  its  origin  in 
this  way.  Tumours  or  swellings  are 
always  ascrilied  by  the  pciusantry  to 
a blow  from  an  invisible  hand,  and 
as  that  is  undoubtedly  the  hand  of  a 
fairy,  and  as  Puck  is  generally  con- 
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sidcrcd  to  be  the  moat  mischievous  rot,  Fat  will  be  compelled  to  think 

of  the  fairies,  the  people  have  got  of  providing  for  himself  once  more : 

into  the  way  of  calling  a blow  a puck,  in  which  case  1 don't  know  what  will 

Therefore,  adopting  that  ima^rial  become  of  him,  and  can't  answer 

style  of  discourse  vmich  is  most  con-  for  the  consequences, 
genial  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  It  isn't  alone  that  the  potatos  and 
people,  I am  justified  in  sa}dng  that  the  landlords  are  Miishing,  but  that 

the  downfall  of  the  landlords  is  a the  last  trifling  reuc  of  state  dignity 

heavy  puck  and  great  discourage-  that  remained  to  us  is  about  to  de- 
ment. part  this  island  also.  There  may 

Only  that  I am  not  much  in  a be  differences  of  opinion  about  the 

mood  mr  such  topics,  I could  give  you  utility  of  a Lord-lieutenant ; but  what 

many  other  illustrations  of  the  in-  of  that  ? I'd  like  to  know  the  sub- 

fluence  of  the  fairies  over  the  popular  ject,  human  or  divine,  that  there 

mind  in  this  country,  such  as  the  am't  differences  of  opinion  about  in 

employment  of  the  word  blast  to  Ireland.  When  the  Ixird-lieutenant 

signify  erysipelas,  or  a sudden  cold  is  taken  from  us  we  shall  be  reduced 

or  pam  in  the  cheeks,  the  belief  being  to  a mere  mob  without  a head.  Wo 

that  such  inflictions  are  caused  by  shall  be  worse  off  than  the  gipsies, 

the  fairies  whirling  a blast  of  wind  for  that  wandering  race,  whatever 

in  your  face;  but  I’ll  keep  such  may  be  their  moral  deficiencies,  or 

subjects  for  another  opportunity.  their  confusion  of  ideas  in  regard  to 
The  fact  is,  that  the  destitution  property,  have  the  advantage  of 

we’re  all  coming  to  is  driving  the  possessing  a king  of  their  own,  and 

fairies,  and  the  poetry,  and  the  fun  a constitutional  government.  The 

clean  out  of  us.  We're  forced,  Lord-lientenant  was  a feather  in  our 

whether  \vc  like  it  or  not,  to  think  of  cap,  and  feathers  are  the  last  things 

nothing  but  the  eating  and  the  drink-  that  a sensitive  and  proud  people 

ing,  and  the  few  hundreds  a-year  like  the  Irish  are  willing  to  surrender, 

that  are  melting  away  from  us  like  We  would  rather  give  up  our  entire 

mists  into  thin  air.  Necessity  is  the  wardrobe  than  part  with  our  feathers, 

mother  of  reflection.  We  arc  not  You  know,  Dennis,  that  party- 
much  given  to  thinking  naturally,  spirit  is  a distinctive  trait  of  the 

We  would  rather  not  think,  if  we  national  character.  We  have  always 

could  help  it.  Our  genius  is  averse  been  distinguished  above  most  other 

to  any  severe  exercises  of  a ratioci-  countries  for  our  animosities,  which 

native  cast.  But  what  can  we  do  ? we  have  kept  up  with  a zeal  un- 

We  arc  obliged  to  think,  and  to  turn  paralleled  in  the  history  of  civilized 

things  over  and  over  again  in  our  communities.  So  long  as  we  had  a 

thoughts,  as  if  our  minus  were  no  Lord-lieutenant,  this  cnaracteristic of 

better  than  mills.  ours  was  industriously  nurtured  and 

There's  the  potato,  Dennis.  That  encouraged ; and  ample  opportunities 

was  the  benignant  root  that  saved  us  were  aflorded  to  us,  by  favouritism 

the  trouble  of  thinking.  No  man  on  one  side  or  the  other,  to  cultivate 

with  a potato-patch  ever  had  the  the  jealousies  in  which  it  was  our 

least  occasion  to  trouble  himself  to  delight  to  indulge.  The  ingenuity 

think  about  anything.  But  When  with  which  they  were  fostered  by 

the  blight  came,  then  Pat,  for  the  the  admirable  machinery  of  Dublin 

first  time  in  his  life,  began  to  reflect  Castle  deserves  our  grateful  acknow- 

upon  his  situation.  His  thinking  ledgemcnts  as  a people  who  are 

faculties,  however,  were  so  unaccus-  unanimous  in  nothing  but  the  love 

tomed  to  the  operation,  that  the  at-  of  fighting.  In  order  to  keep  alive 

tempt  to  conjure  some  practical  con-  our  feuds  at  the  highest  point  of  ex- 
clusion out  of  them  only  bewildered  citement,  the  two  antagonist  parties, 

the  poor  fellow ; and  when  the  po-  Protestant  and  Catholic,  were  gene- 

tatos  showed  symptoms  of  growing  rally  taken  under  the  protection  of 

again,  he  was  only  too  glad  to  relapse  the  Lord  - lieutenant  and  the  >Secre- 

into  his  original  state  of  mental  re-  tary.  Those  great  officers  of  state, 

pose.  And  at  this  moment  that  I in  past  times,  might  be  considered  as 

am  writing  to  you  the  disease  is  the  bottle-holders  in  the  ring ; and 

breaking  out  in  some  places  just  as  certainly  no  bottle  - holders  ever 

it  did  before,  and  should  it  end  in  a showed  more  eagerne.ss  in  backing 
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up  the  combatants,  or  giving  them 
cunning  hints  where  to  plant  their 
blows  upon  their  adversanes.  If  the 
Lord -lieutenant  was  green,  the  Se- 
cretary was  oranm ; and  vice  versa. 
And  so  our  popular  recreations  were 
sustained  bv  toe  highest  patronage, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  theu'  influen- 
tial promoters  will  be  felt  as  a com- 
mon calamity  by  all  parties.  The 
probability  is,  that  after  that  event 
shall  have  taken  place  the  sport  will 
die  out.  It  was  bad  enough  to  abo- 
lish Donnybrook  fair  and  the  pattern 
fights;  but  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Olympic  games,  which  threw  open  a 
permanent  arena  for  the  dissensions 
of  the  whole  country,  is  the  last  step 
towards  the  suppression  of  our  na- 
tionality. There  will  be  nothing  left 
by  and  bye  worth  living  for  in  Ire- 
land. 

I'm  wondering  what  they'll  do 
with  the  Castle  when  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  is  gone.  It'll  be  pretty 
much  in  the  condition  of  the  powder 
magazine  in  the  Phnenix  Park,  of 
which  Swift  has  left  us  the  well- 
known  epigrammatic  record, — 

In  this  a proof  of  Irish  sense 

And  Irish  wit  is  seen ; 

When  nothing’s  left  that's  worth  defence, 

We  build  a magazine. 

The  best  thing  they  can  do  with 
it  would  be  to  preserve  it  as  a cu- 
riosity for  the  inspection  of  strangers. 
Thev  might  turn  an  honest  penny 
by  snowing  the  state  apartments,  as 
they  show  the  mouldering  and  tat- 
tered palaces  of  extinct  royalty  on 
the  Continent.  A descriptive  book 
might  be  sold  at  the  doors,  inter- 
spersed with  traditional  anecdotes  of 
tne  various  carousing  dynasties  that 
have  held  their  banuuets  there  from 
time  to  time ; and  1 will  undertake 
to  say,  that  for  humour  and  original- 
ity it  would  beat  any  book  that  ever 
saw  the  light.  A series  of  biogra- 


phies of  the  Lords-licutcnant,  treated 
with  proper  gusto,  would  present  to 
the  English  public  what  they  very 
much  stand  in  need  of, — a complete 
Comical  History  of  Ireland.  Hitherto, 
they  have  complained  that  our  his- 
tones are  dismal  and  monotonous ; 
but  they  would  find  neither  melan- 
choly nor  monotony  in  the  lives  of 
the  Rutlands  and  Richmonds,  the 
Townsends  and  Talbots,  reliev^  by 
sprightly  sketches  of  the  Ilempens- 
talls  and  Duigenans,  the  Dans  and 
Jonahs,  the  placemen  and  expectants 
that  used  to  crack  jokes  in  the  ante- 
chambers, and  the  agitators  that  were 
wont  to  set  the  Aggregates  in  a roar. 
The  materials  arenere,  Dennis,  for 
the  most  suggestive  of  all  conceivable 
mimoires  potp-  servir ; and  if  the  fun 
wasn’t  taken  out  of  me  entirely,  it 
isn’t  clear  to  me  that  I wouldn't 
try  my  hand  on  it  myself. 

I’ll  not  trouble  you  any  further 
at  present,  my  dear  Dennis ; but 
from  what  I have  written  you  may 
form  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the 
real  state  of  this  county.  The  pre- 
sent grievances  of  Ireland  may  be 
summed  up  in  three  words,  — the 
Landlord,  the  Potato,  and  the  Lord- 
lieutenant.  They're  all  leaving  us, 
and  when  they’re  gone  past  redemp- 
tion you  may  judge  what  sort  of  a 
condition  we'll  be  reduced  to.  I 
know  there  arc  people  who  will  tell 
you  that  we'll  have  a good  riddance 
of  them.  That's  always  the  case 
amongst  us.  Wc  never  agree  upon 
what's  for  our  own  good,  and  are  so 
fond  of  dilTering  amongst  ourselves, 
that  wc  were  never  yet  afflicted  with 
an  evil  that  there  wasn't  some  of  us 
ready  to  defend  it  for  the  sake  of 
getting  up  a row.  The  heavens  be 
our  couch,  Dennis!  A softer  one 
cannot  wish  you,  or  better  light  to 
go  to  bed  by  tnan  the  stars. 

T.  F. 
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MUSIC,  which  now  forms  during 
the  parliamentary  session  so  im- 
portant a part  of  the  activity  and 
enterprise  of  London,  has  exhibited, 
on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the 
great  opera-houses  during  the  late 
season,  an  increasing  animation  in 
providing  public  entertainment,  and 
an  unns^ly  rapid  interchange  of 
operas.  Organisation  of  the  nume- 
rous forces  now  found  in  musical 
assemblies  at  the  theatre  and  else- 
where, has  at  last  attained  such 
perfection,  that  the  most  complex 
movements  which  occupy  a stage  or 
orchestra  crowded  with  performers, 
arc  mven  nightly,  with  a precision 
wbicn,  twenty  years  ago,  could  not 
have  been  obtained  from  a quarter  of 
the  number.  This  advance  in  simul- 
taneous execution  marks  the  progress 
of  the  age  in  dramatic  music — it  is 
its  chief  and  distinctive  feature. 

The  arduous  duties  connected  with 
the  execution  of  the  lyric  drama  in 
all  its  departments,  from  that  of  the 
prima  donna  to  the  orchestra  per- 
former or  chorus  sinnr,  have  greatly 
increased ; and  the  Targe  amount  of 
ability  and  cultivation  required  now, 
even  to  fill  a place  in  the  crowd, 
raises  a sigh  at  the  destiny  of  many 
a deserving  artist,  who  labours  at 
once  to  live  and  to  be  forgotten. 
The  addition  of  a new  night  of  per- 
formance, which,  in  the  established 
‘long  Thursdays,'  proves  so  attrac- 
tive to  a miscellaneous  auditory,  has 
thrown  a peculiar  weight  on  the  me- 
mory of  the  chorus-singer,  the  scroll 
of  whose  numerous  parts,  if  drawn 
out  at  length,  would  now  extend 
from  London  almost  out  of  town ; 
and  yet  he  is  required  to  have  any 
one  of  them  ready  at  a day's  notice. 
When  we  run  over  in  imagination 
the  numerous  and  huge  scores  which 
form  the  library  of  the  modem 
opera,  this  retention  of  parts  appears 
wonderful ; and  the  more  so,  as  many 
of  them  have  little  melody  to  fix  the 
attention  or  guide  the  car,  but  Bre 
pieces  of  pure  accompaniment  and 
filling  up  of  harmony.  Add  to  this, 
that  numerous  operas  have  lately 
been  constructed  in  Italy  by  Verdi, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  en- 
semble of  an  opera-house  into  promi- 
nence->•  grouping  the  second-rate 


singers,  and  throwing  the  weight  of 
the  interest  on  the  chorus.  These 
are  the  works  which  supply  the 
emergencies  of  the  manager,  and  fill 
up  the  nights  which  the  over-fatigue 
or  indisposition  of  a prma  donna 
may  have  rendered  vacant  Not 
only  have  the  notes  of  their  parts  to 
be  retained  by  the  chorus,  but  a 
dramatic  method  of  their  delivery, 
in  which  great  unity  must  prevail. 
A neatness  in  the  evolutions  re- 
quired from  the  manes  in  modem 
opera,  and  in  forming  the  groups 
which  give  vivacity  and  picturesque- 
ness  to  the  action,  remains  imposed 
on  the  memory  and  adroitness  of  the 
chorus  singer ; and  bis  profession  is 
thus  honourably  raised  m the  social 
scale  at  least  by  its  difiiculty,  how- 
ever disingenuously  people  may  be 
inclined  to  deny  the  merit  which  is 
common  to  many. 

We  may  observe  in  the  orchestral 
service  a similar  augmentation  of 
severe  duty.  It  is  not  alone  neces- 
sary that  even  a second  violin  player 
should  have  a concerto-performing 
power,  be  a master  of  varied  diffi- 
culties, and  a ready  reader ; the  art 
of  making  his  instrument  go  well 
with  others  in  the  sudden  career  and 
headlong  rapidity  of  modem  operatic 
symphony,  is  a result  of  habit  and 
education  that  power  of  execution 
favours,  but  will  not  supply  on]the 
instant.  If  some  persons  find  their 
way  into  the  seats  of  the  violins 
who  are  weak,  shy,  and  inetfective — 
often  leaving  the  brunt  of  the  duty 
on  their  comrades — it  is  certainly  not 
at  the  Koyal  Italian  Opera.  Oiie  of 
the  severest  and  most  perplexing 
duties  to  which  the  violin  player  is 
liable  occurs  when  singers — as  it 
frequently  happens  — require  their 
songs  to  be  transposed  half  a tone ; 
by  which  things  of  facile  accompani- 
ment are  often  sent  into  remote  keys 
of  five  or  six  sharps,  and  where  the 
correct  articulation  and  intonation 
of  a brilliant  ^mphony  becomes  so 
arduous  and  mil  of  risk,  that  no 
composer  would  dream  of  thus  writ- 
ing It.  Nor  should  a firm  conductor, 
who  sees  how  compliance  of  this  sort 
interferes  with  the  design  of  the 
author,  and  destroys  the  effect  of 
passages  based  on  the  peculiar  re- 
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sonance  and  effect  of  keys,  too  has- 
tily submit,  in  such  a matter,  to  ca- 
price or  indolence.  The  throats  of 
singers  arc,  no  doubt,  sorely  tried 
by  the  fashionable  high  pitch  at 
which,  in  process  of  time,  our  or- 
chestras have  arrived ; but  they  see 
their  parts  before  taking  them,  and 
they  snould  count  the  cost. 

Wind-instrument  performers  have 
the  responsibility  attached  to  the 
perpetual  prominence  of  the  solo, 
combined  with  such  enormously  pro- 
tracted physical  exertion,  as  to  ren- 
der their  posts  by  no  means  enviable. 
Here  there  is  no  power  of  shrinking 
or  of  concealing  timidity  or  incapacity 
among  a crowd : the  work  must  be 
fairly  done,  or  the  man  is  marked 
and  dismis^.  A robust  constitu- 
tion, and  a commanding  skill,  may 
carry  a first  horn,  bassoon,  or  cla- 
rionet, through  such  operas  ns  the 
Huguenots  or  the  Prophtte  with  ap- 
plause ; but  Meyerbeer  has  rendered 
the  eminence  fraught  with  danger. 
Health  or  nerve  giving  way,  the 
artist  is  exposed  to  all  the  irritating 
consequences  of  public  failure;  and 
the  painful  catastrophe  which  mark- 
ed the  course  of  the  late  season  at 
Her  Miycsty's  Theatre,  in  the  suicide 
of  a hom-player  from  the  Duke  of 
York's  column,  has  been  traced  al- 
most with  certainty  to  the  painful 
self-suggestions  of  nervousness  and 
incompetence. 

The  course  of  a prima  donna's 
popularity,  be  her  Mwers  of  the 
first  magnitude,  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated at  more  than  two  seasons ; it 
is  then  time  to  get  freshness  as  well 
as  repose  in  obscurity.  Such  golden 
showers  arc  still,  however,  rained  on 
the  favourites  of  fortune,  that  the 
stage  continues  its  attractive  influ- 
ence, reviving  ambition  in  many  who 
have  long  since  retired;  sometimes 
fortunately,  but  at  others  exposing 
only  the  melancholy  ruins  of  the 
past,  and  the  dangerous  fallacy  of 
self-estimation.  M^amc  Sontag  has 
now,  during  two  prosperous  seasons, 
shown  how  beauty  of  the  voice  and 
powers  of  the  most  florid  execution 
may  be  maintained  to  a period  of 
mature  life.  Jenny  Lind  used  to 
flush  with  cflbrt,  and  exhibit  tours 
de  force,  which,  marvellously  in- 
vented and  executed  as  they  werc, 
cost  her  very  unequivocal  exertion. 
Sontag  char^  the  musician  by  her 


case  and  grace — it  seems  as  if  her  vo- 
luble throat  and  her  youthful  appear- 
ance might  remain  her  undisturbed 
possession  to  the  age  of  a Ninon. 
At  night  there  seems  absolutely  no- 
thing changed  in  her;  and  those 
who  have  curiously  viewed  her  at 
morning  concerts,  discover  only  that 
her  hair  is  somewhat  darker,  and 
that  her  features  are  gently  gradu- 
ating towards  the  matronly  charac- 
ter. As  this  lady  is  already  an  his- 
torical personage,  one  who  knew 
Beethoven,  and  so  appreciated  his 
genius  as  to  give  him  oer  best  and 
heartiest  services,  at  a time  when 
other  singers  only  tormented  him 
with  complaints  of  his  ungrateful 
passages  for  the  voice,  she  is  the 
universal  favourite  of  musicians.  This 
goodness,  of  which  a hundred  illus- 
trations might  be  added,  gleaned 
from  passages  of  encouragement 
which  she  has  given  to  young  artists 
travelling  the  same  roM  as  herself, 
flows  from  the  repose  of  a nature 
which  is  remarkable  for  harmonious 
proportion.  Form,  disiiosition,  ta- 
lent, have  all  in  her  their  symmetry ; 
she  has  possessed  the  full  empire  of 
beauty,  and  that  of  song,  as  long  as 
heart  of  woman  can  desire ; and  her 
happy  position  has  been  such,  that  it 
seems  as  though  no  angle  of  envy  or 
ill-temper  can  ever  have  interrupted 
the  tranquil  current  of  her  benevo- 
lence. When  the  voice  and  the  fea- 
tures arc  preserved  thus  in  happy 
conjunction  during  long  years,  the 
rare  fortune  must  be  mainly  attri- 
buted to  a gentle  and  atpiablc  cha- 
racter ; and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least 
wonders  of  the  unknown  student  of 
the  Prague  Conservatoire,  Madame 
Sontag,  whose  brilliant  vocalization 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  her  own 
solitary  acouirement,  that  she  has 
preserved  ail  her  attractive  powers 
in  the  midst  of  a tumultuous  stage 
life,  in  which  no  one  can  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  disputes  and  bick- 
erings. The  round  of  characters 
enacted  by  Madame  Sontag  has  been 
most  extensive.  From  Linda,  Amina, 
and  Susanna,  to  Semiramide  and 
La  Figlia  del  Keggimento,  we  have 
heard,  and  been  gratified  with  her,  in 
every  part  of  the  current  opera 
stage;  for  she  is  always  the  musi- 
cian. The  laughing  and  sparkling 
graces  of  comic  opera,  however,  be- 
come her  best ; ner  delicate  voice 
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and  intonation  are  unequal  to  the 
screaming  duties  of  lyric  tragedy, 
yet,  even  in  these  parts,  art  comes  to 
her  aid ; and,  we  telieve,  no  one  has 
ever  heard  Madame  Sontag  sing  a 
false  note.  But  some  of  her  most 
interesting  displays  have  been  at  the 
morning  concerts  given  this  season 
at  Her  hlajesty’s  Theatre.  The  song, 
‘ On  mighty  Pens,’  from  Haydns 
Creation,  has  scarcely  been  heard 
with  so  much  eifect  since  the  days 
of  Billington.  Propriety  and  good 
taste  pervade  her  delineations  of 
classicm  music ; in  this  she  reserves 
herself  for  pure  art,  and  only  lets 
loose  her  invention  and  volubility 
of  passage  in  the  ephemeral  novelties 
of  modern  opera.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
succinct  description  of  the  intelligent 
and  accomplished  artist  to  be  able 
to  do  everything,  and  in  the  right 

Jilace,  and  this  power  eminently  m- 
ongs  to  Madame  Sontag. 

Madame  Frezzolini,  who  has  on 
some  nights  sustained  the  principal 
parts  in  oiKra,  is  a singer  who  exhi- 
bits herself  with  great  ambition  and 
effort,  and  pleases  little  in  conse- 
quence. The  ear  is  fatigued  by  the 
perpetual  strain,  and  we  long  much 
for  the  art  which  conceals  art.  But 
the  establishment  of  Mr.  Luinley  is 
most  in  want  of  a tenor  of  the  calibre 
of  Mario,  and  who  may  well  fill  the 
void  Viet  ween  the  soprano  and  the 
gigantic  boss  of  Lablache.  Baucarde, 
the  new  importation  from  Naples, 
has  a better  voice  than  he  can  at 
present  manage,  and  he  will  scarcely, 
we  think,  do  more  than  fall  into  the 
useful  rank  of  Calzolari  and  Gardoni. 
Amidst  the  busy  schemes  of  the  sea- 
son, two  must  unequivocally  con- 
demned : the  reappearance  of  Ma- 
dame Pasta,  who  sang  half  a note  too 
flat,  and  filled  her  hearers  with  com- 
miseration at  the  unhappy  attempt  in 
which  she  had  been  allowed  to  em- 
bark— and  the  introduction  of  the 
‘Black  Malibran.’  Perhaps  it  may 
be  good  managerial  policy  to  fill  a 
bouse  for  one  night  by  any  experi- 
ment in  novelty ; but  music  has  hi- 
therto supports  a certain  dignity 
at  the  gTMt  opera-houses,  and  if  a 
manager  cannot  hear  for  himself,  he 
should  hear  by  proxy.  If  the  doors 
be  once  open  to  Negro  melodists,  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  what  abyss  of 
degradation  we  may  descend. 

Mr.  Lnmley,  we  believe,  is  dis- 
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posed  to  give  a commission  for  ano- 
ther new  opera  to  M.  Halevy.  La 
Tempetta  has  filled  its  place  for  the 
season,  and  is  now  about  to  enter  the 
procession  of  the  works  of  its  com- 

rr  towards  the  temple  of  oblivion. 

Halevy  belongs  to  a school  of 
musicians  who  are  regularly  edu- 
cated, orthodox,  and  undoubtedly 
clever ; but  from  whom  we  can  cal- 
culate beforehand  the  exact  amount 
of  amusement  which  we  are  to  ex- 
pect. Too  skilful  to  fail  utterly, — 
too  unimpassioiicd  and  unimaginative 
to  place  the  lasting  impress  of  genius 
upon  their  works,  these  composers  of 
the  old  French  Conservatoire  are  the 
safest  hands  in  the  world  fur  a tem- 
porary purpose.  They  never  rely 
wholly  on  tncmsclves — they  enlist  in 
their  sei^'ice  the  ballet-master,  the 
scene-painter,  the  property  man;  and, 
what  with  dresses  and  decorations, 
prepare  such  an  attack  upon  the 
senses  that  their  music  always  passes 
securely  under  cover  of  its  fire.  It 
is  scarcely  a credit  to  succeed  in  these 
concoctions  of  the  French  Opera — so 
much  is  the  glory  of  success  divided 
and  shared  that  the  composer  conies 
in  for  but  a fraction.  The  essential 
praise  of  music  consists  in  the  sim- 
plicit)’  of  its  appeal  to  the  hearer — 
It  should  come  from,  and  go  point 
blank  to,  the  heart.  Bellini  has 
shown  the  way',  to  the  lasting  honour 
of  his  genius;  his  simple  and  natural 
situations  bring  us  into  direct  com- 
munion with  the  composer,  and  in 
this  respect  he  is,  in  a manner,  a 
Mozart.  Without  wishing  to  place 
a limit  to  the  enterprize  of  managers, 
or  to  curtail  their  trappings  when 
they  have  a fortunate  theme  for 
sound  and  show,  wo  must  still  exalt 
the  musician  who  chiefly  moves  the 
affections  through  the  simple  re- 
sources of  his  own  art.  What  a 
triumph  has  Beethoven  achieved  in 
this  way  in  Fidelia,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  prodigious  results  of  the  music, 
scarcely  draws  upon  the  wardrobe 
for  more  than  a few  old  coats  and 
beards.  The  remnants  of  any  old 
Spanish  melodrama  or  play  would 
set  up  a Don  Giovanni.  Where 
trapdoors,  machinery,  and  carpenters’ 
work,  are  in  great  request,  we  gene- 
rally require  to  pay  ofl’  the  scores  of 
the  machinist  and  carpenter  out  of 
the  score  of  the  composer.  Those 
modest  and  able  men  have  worked 
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incognito  for  many  years,  and  have 
been  amone  the  most  able  contri- 
bntors  to  the  success  of  opera  and 
pantomime.  Good  music,  however, 
still  owes  them  little,  ^lozart  and 
Beethoven,  and  among  the  French, 
Herold,  managed  to  do  entirely  with- 
out them ; and  certainly  they  were 
rather  the  golden  days  of  music 
when  an  opera  was  the  work  of  one 
head,  than  since  people  have  sat  in 
conclave  upon  it. 

A new  ex[x;rimcnt  of  Mr.  Lumley’s 
management  awakens  curiosity,  and 
promises  to  e.xtcnd  the  mu.sical  sea- 
son throughout  almost  the  whole 
year.  The  advertisement  of  ‘ Grand 
National  Concerts,’  set  on  foot  by  ‘a 
commonwealth  of  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  very  highest  rank  and 
talent,’  to  open  towards  the  end  of 
October,  ha.s  an  imposing  appearance. 
This  undertaking  is  to  surpass  the 
Philharmonic  in  cheapness,  the  Sa- 
cred Harmonic  Societies  in  variety, 
and  the  Musical  Union  and  the  Beeth- 
oven Quartet  Society  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  audience  ; in  short,  it  is  to 
be  a Leviathan,  which  6rst  swallow- 
ing up  the  minor  fry  of  concert 
givers,  is  then  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
exigencies  of  all  classes  of  the  musi- 
cal public.  The  savour  of  this  an- 
nouncement is  nut  at  all  to  our  taste 
— big  rooms  must  not  quarrel  with 
little  rooms,  in  which  the  advantage 
of  chamber  music  is  always  best 
looked  after.  The  large  and  the 
small  locality  have  distinct  musical 
destinations  ; the  buss  cannot  do  the 
office  of  the  violin,  nor  the  flute  that 
of  the  trumiiet,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  take  with  advantage  chamber- 
music  out  of  that  contracted  but 
genial  sphere  for  which  composers 
designed  it.  We  trust  that  M. 
Kousselot’s  ‘ Beethoven  Quartet  So- 
ciety’ and  Mr.  Lila’s  Musical  Union 
may  pursue  their  course  unharmed 
by  the  formidable  dragon  who  is  just 
now  sharpening  his  teeth  to  cat  them 
up.  When  we  sec  a prospectus  pro- 
mising to  do  everything,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  wish  to  do  a good 
stroke  of  trade.  The  advertisement, 

‘ Boots  for  the  million,’  used  to  afflict 
and  terrify  honest  shoemakers,  but 
th^  have  survived  it. 

There  is  a good  field  for  concert- 
giving,  but  this  is  not  the  route  to  it. 
No ; let  Mr.  Lumley  bring  his  ar- 
tillery to  bear  upon  the  Philhar- 


monic ; let  him  fire  away  there  to  his 
heart’s  content;  and  if  his  assaults 
infuse  any  mettle  or  spirit  into  the 
feeble  hearts  of  the  direction,  we  may 
possibly  get  more  than  three  good 
concerts  out  of  eight.  The  sub- 
scribers will  certainly  applaud.  We 
have  long  observed  the  Philharmonic 
to  be  in  the  ‘ used  up  ’ condition  of 
the  invalid  in  the  farce,  who  is  cured 
by  being  knocked  down  and  engaging 
in  a boxing-match.  We  hope  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Berlioz,  the 
great  composer,  was  systematically 
neglectetl  l)y  the  I’hilharnionic  So- 
ciety, though  he  left  England  amidst 
the  general  admiration  of  his  genius. 
Our  country  will  owe  much  to  the 
director  who  enables  us  to  wipe 
away  the  reproach  of  a want  of  due 
discernment  and  patronage  exercised 
towards  a famous  man,  whose  Requiem 
and  Symphonies  almost  fill  the  void 
left  by  the  death  of  Beethoven. 
When  it  is  proposed  to  seek  new  and 
fine  music,  we  merely  point  to  a fact 
corroborated  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  public  criticism.  It  is  a deside- 
ratum to  be  accomplished  only  in  the 
works  of  Berlioz. 

After  all,  though  we  in  England 
are  for  the  most  part  practical  rather 
than  creative  musicians,  we  want 
time  to  carry  out  our  plans.  Music 
becomes  more  difficult  of  execution, 
but  I'ood  and  raiment  are  still  costly 
necessaries,  which  insist  that  time 
shall  I le  productive,  and  consequently 
everything  is  done  too  much  in  a 
hurry.  If  socialism  should  ever 
prevail  in  human  society,  we  may  at 
least  hope  for  the  blessing  of  such  an 
orchestra  as  Meyerbeer  and  Berlioz 
would  approve;  for  the  rehearsing 
which  those  masters  require  will 
hardly  allow  a man  to  think  of  him- 
self, or  to  make  any  provision  for 
existence  beyond  his  pay  at  the  thea- 
tre. The  social  principle,  as  far  as 
it  extends  to  a common  table,  and  a 
complete  surrender  of  the  time  to 
the  united  objects  of  the  orchestra 
and  conductor,  has  been  adopted  in 
Germany  with  success ; and  if  the 
plans  of  dramatic  composers  continue 
to  increase,  wc  expect  that  the  en- 
gagements of  musicians  must  by  and 
bye  extend  to  board  and  lodging,  with 
a corresponding  sacrifice  of  their 
time  and  talents.  To  make  such 
music  os  is  now  wanted  a man  bad 
need  to  pass  his  life  in  the  theatre. 
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In  spite  of  the  pecuniary  disasters 
encountered  in  the  first  enterprize  of 
the  Uoyal  Italian  Opera,  the  mana- 
gers of  the  present  season  have  found 
means  to  place  several  gorgeous 
adaptations  on  the  stage,  selected 
from  the  French,  the  German,  and 
the  Italian  schools,  in  which  they 
have  maintained  their  well-earned 
musical  reputation.  The  Koval  Ita- 
lian Oj>era  continues  to  lx:,  par  ex- 
ce/fence,*  the  house  with  the  orchestra.’ 
Wanting  the  means  to  give  to  the 
ballet  that  prominence  which  it  re- 
ceives at  the  rival  theatre,  the  operas 
represented  here  have  been  of  a 
larger  and  more  elaborate  structure, 
blending  often  dance  with  music,  and 
filling  the  stage  with  such  numerous, 
rich,  and  varied  groups,  that  neither 
the  eye  nor  the  ear  can  desire  more. 
Among  the  revivals  of  works  to 
which  we  did  due  honour  on  their 
first  appearance  we  m'nst  mention 
Masanielh),  on  account  of  the  tenor 
Tamberlik,  who  made  a very  favour- 
able impression  by  his  singing  of  the 
‘Barcarole.’  This  singer  is  not  with- 
out powers  of  expression  and  natural 
taste,  but  he  aftects  too  much  the 
tremulous  beauties  of  the  Kubini 
■chool.  It  is  probable  that  this  art 
in  Kubini  was  adopted  by  him  the 
better  to  cover  the  attacks  of  old  age  : 
it  added  grace  to  the  intensity  of  his 
feeling  and  expression,  but  in  tbe 
imitation  of  many  Italian  singers  of 
the  day  it  is  not  endurable,  and  ill- 
compensates  for  youthful  vigour  and 
firmness  of  tone.  Mario  pleases  en- 
tirely without  it  — though  he  too 
frequently  seeks  applause  in  his 
falsetto,  and  cannot  pass  entirely 
without  reproach  on  the  score  of 
style.  Mannerism  of  expression  in 
evciy  .sphere  of  art  is  at  once  rejected 
by  good  taste ; yet  these  are  not  the 
only  peculiarities  of  celebrated  per- 
formers that  have  passed  into  a 
fashion.  We  think  the  market 
scene  and  choral  prayer  of  Ma.sa- 
niello  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  pleasing  and  natural  represent- 
ations of  the  modern  lyric  drama. 

A version  of  Rossini’s  Mos6  in 
Egittn,  under  the  name  of  Zora,  oc- 
cupied some  time  while  the  company 
waa  collecting  its  full  strength  for 
newer  and  more  important  works. 
Madame  Castellan  sustained  with 
ability  the  part  of  the  heroine  in  this 
and  several  other  operas  produced 
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about  the  same  time.  The  power  to 
arrive  at  any  great  dramatic  distinc- 
tion seems,  however,  denied  to  her. 
Of  her  vocal  power  and  facility  she 
has  given  many  example's  in  the 
difficult  singing  characters  of  Meyer- 
beer’s operas,  and  yet  there  is  a 
want  of  soul  and  depth,  ami,  above 
all,  of  a power  to  identify  herself 
with  situation,  which  confines  the  en- 
joyment of  her  hearers  within  very 
narrow  limits.  The  choral  parts  of 
Zorn  are  in  Rossini’s  largest  manner, 
and  they  received  ample  justice. 
Another  opera,  founded  on  a sacred 
subject,  served  also  to  give  an  occa- 
sional respite  to  the  principal  singers, 
and  to  unite  in  its  ]>umpous  and  im- 
posing bursts  of  harmony  the  splen- 
did combination  of  the  orchestra  and 
chorus.  This  was  Verdi’s  Nulmco, 
roduced  under  the  name  of  Analo. 
ladarae  Castellan  was  Abigail,  and 
Mademoiselle  Vera,  Fencna.  In  the 
latter  lady,  a native  musical  talent 
is  sufficiently  evident,  and  in  the  nu- 
merous second  parts  which  she  has 
sustained  durinfj  the  season  she  has 
acquitted  herselt  most  meritoriously. 
Physical  causes,  however,  which 
often  impede  a musical  career,  must, 
we  fear,  restrain  the  histrionic  ambi- 
tion of  Mademoiselle  Vera  to  what  a 
small  figure  and  voice  may  accom- 
plish. Her  powers  of  expression  are 
still  correct  and  chaste,  as  well  in  the 
concert-room  as  on  the  stage. 

Madame  Grisi  has  this  season  made 
important  additions  to  her  already 
large  round  of  characters,  by  attack- 
ing those  of  the  German  school,  in 
which  Jenny  Lind  and  Madame 
Viardot  have  become  famous.  The 
ambition  to  sustain  herself  in  tbe 
public  position  which  she  has  gained 
and  maintained  by  almost  unequalled 
physical  exertion,  and  the  talent  of  a 
very  accomplished  dramatic  singer, 
shows  energy  in  Madame  Grisi,  and 
an  eye  quick  in  discerning  the  turn 
of  popular  taste.  Before  Lablache 
came  out  as  Caliban  this  season  it 
was  even  doubted  whether  some  of 
the  popular  favourites,  who  have 
been  existing  for  nearly  twenty  years 
on  the  same  characters,  had  memory 
sufficient  for  a new  one.  Neither 
memory  nor  courage  have  deserted 
Madame  Grisi,  who  has  this  season 
assumed  Jenny  Lind’s  part,  Alice  in 
Roberto ; and  Madame  Viardot’s, 
Valentina  in  Les  Huguenots.  The 
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passionate  scene  which  she  goes 
through  in  the  final  catastrophe  of 
the  latter  opera  with  Mario,  is  full 
of  tremendous  energy,  and  that  Ita- 
lian fire  which  always  lights  up  the 
enthusiasm  of  hearers.  Still  Grisi, 
with  all  her  accomplishments,  is  an 
actress  of  routine  and  convention ; 
the  quiet  touches  of  the  German 
.school — the  occasional,  sweet,  human, 
simple  tones  of  its  recitative — the  pro- 
found art  under  which  nature  and 
simplicity  are  couched  in  Jenny 
Lind  and  Yiardot,  transporting  us 
into  the  reality  of  the  scene — are  be- 
yond the  province  of  Madame  Grisi. 
’These  studies  of  sentiment,  in  look, 
tone,  or  gesture,  springing  up  like 
flowers  where  unexpected,  are  the 
last  poetical  refinements  of  opera, 
and  address  themselves  to  the  highest 
taste.  Grisi  reserves  herself  chiefly 
for  striking  situations,  in  which  her 
method  of  creating  effect  is  well 
known.  In  Meyeimeer’s  operas  we 
must  say  that  we  prefer  the  less  os- 
tentatious school  of  German  art ; but 
her  Korma,  her  Lucrezia,  arc  scarcely 
to  be  surpassed. 

The  fine  voice  in  which  Mario  has 
been  during  the  season  has  contri- 
buted much  to  the  musical  attractions 
of  the  Uoyal  Italian  Opera.  The 
air  in  the  Huguenots,  with  the  viola 
obligato  of  Mr.  Hill,  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing  in  popularity ; and 
among  the  new  things  which  Mario 
has  attempted  we  must  notice  Beetho- 
ven's Aiielaula,  as  creating  a sensation 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  at- 
tended Rubini’s  performance  of  the 
same  music.  This  was  one  of  the 
attractive  novelties  of  the  morning 
concerts  given  at  this  house,— among 
which  may  be  also  reckoned  English 
madrigals,  most  effectively  executed 
by  the  chorus.  We  are  glad  to  ob- 
serve that  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater, 
which  has  been  so  hackneyed  by  the 
Italian  singers,  is,  for  the  future, 
likely  to  give  place  to  better  things. 

As  a substitute  for  Marini,  and  as 
principal  basso  pro/ondo,  we  have 
this  season  had  llerr  Formes,  who, 
though  his  voice  is  hard  and  inflex- 
ible, and  his  style  too  unpolished  for 
the  concert -room,  possesses  great 
advantage  on  the  st^e,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  operas  of  his  country- 
men. As  Marcel,  in  the  Huguenots, 
he  embodied  the  ideal  of  the  iron 
soldier,  and  made  up  his  part  with 


that  attention  to  historical  detail  of 
which  Staiidigl  set  so  artistic  an  ex- 
ample. The  famous  war-song,  ‘Piflf 
pan,'  was  delivered  by  him  with  the 
most  extraordinary  eccentric  energy. 
His  Bertram,  in  Meyerbeer's  Robert, 
possessed  all  the  wild  characteristics 
of  that  fearful  conception  ; but  it  is 
in  the  Freischutz  that  be  has  given 
the  greatest  amount  of  animation  to 
the  scene.  The  production  of  this 
work  caused  much  embarrassment  to 
the  indolent  and  imperfectly-educated 
Italian  opera  singers,  and  the  new 
recitatives  of  Berlioz  had  to  be  con- 
siderably altered  and  shortened  by 
M.  Costa  before  they  could  be  adaptra 
to  the  capacity  or  pleasure  of  the 
singers.  Formes,  though  evidently 
not  at  home  at  first  in  the  Italian 
language,  imparted  to  his  music  its 
native  zest  and  flavour.  He  sang 
and  acted  with  national  enthusiasm — 
not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the 
honour  of  Fatherland.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  vigorous  and  in- 
spiring effect  of  the  choruses  in  the 
Freischutz ; and,  perhaps,  if  it  were 
wished  to  realize  the  last  perfection 
of  dramatic  enjoyment,  it  might  be 
done  by  uniting  a complete  set  of 
German  principal  artists  with  the 
unequalled  English  chorus  and  or- 
chestra, so  as  to  represent  Faust, 
Euryanthe,  FitJelio,  in  all  the  spirit 
and  nationality  of  their  first  con- 
ception. Something  of  this  sort  is 
said  to  have  been  projected  in  the 
original  design  of  the  Covent  Garden 
Opera,  but  it  has  as  yet  been  but 
partially  carried  out. 

If  human  lungs  and  efforts  were 
inexhaustible,  Le  Prophete  would 
easily  fill  the  theatre  three  times  in 
each  week.  Madame  Yiardot  con- 
tinues to  impart  such  interest  to  the 
maternal  Fides,  that  the  public  have 
bad  but  small  opportunity  as  yet  to 

ae  of  her  versatility.  Her  beau- 
and  pathetic  singing  of  the  air, 

‘ O figlio  mio,  che  diro  still  shows 
what  masteiy  over  the  affections  of 
the  hearer  she  possesses ; and  every 
step  in  the  gradual  advance  to  public 
appreciation  which  she  makes  renews 
the  history  of  Malibran's  career, 
which  was  slow  and  difiScult  at  first, 
but  received  the  final  triumph  and 
acclamation  due  to  genius. 

As  a sign  of  the  progress  of  the 
lyrical,  which  now  appears  to  have 
almmt  entirely  superseded  the  acted 
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drama,  the  last  attempt  of  the  Drury 
Laoe  company,  under  Mr.  Anderson, 
to  represent  the  Antigone  of  Men- 
delssohn, is  worthy  of  notice.  Plays 
not  filling  the  benches,  music  was 
attempted,  and  it  really  was  pleasant 
to  have  our  recollections  of  the  work 
revived ; but  the  orchestra  and  chorus 
could  not  be  organized  in  haste,  and 
after  sundry  well-meant,  but  very 
iniTOrfect  attempts,  the  house  closed. 

The  late  season  of  concerts  has 
been  productive  of  little  to  interest 
the  classical  amateur,  or  advance  the 
art.  In  so  far  as  M.  Costa's  influence 
as  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
extends,  the  symphonies  of  the  great 
masters  may  be  said  to  be  better 
executed  than  heretofore ; but  in  the 
direction  with  which  he  is  uncon- 
cerned— that  is,  in  the  engagement 
of  singers,  of  instrumental  artists, 
and  in  the  selection  of  music — the 
honour  of  a national  institution 
seems  entirely  overlooked.  Cheap- 
ness and  ejmediency  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  To  sell  as  many  tickets  as 
possible,  and  to  expend  as  little  as 
possible  upon  engagements,  may  show 
a cheering  pecuniary  result ; but 
there  is  also  a heavy  per  contra  of 
grumbling  and  dissatisfaction.  The 
strangers  from  the  country,  who  pur- 
chase tickets  for  a night  that  they 
may  say  they  have  been  at  the  Phif- 
harmonic,  have  introduced  there  new 
manners  and  customs.  We  hardly 
know  who  commenced  the  practice, 
but  now  so  many  of  the  audience 
begin  to  leave  the  room  after  the 
second  symphony  of  the  evening, 
that  the  close  of  the  performance  is 
comparatively  abandoned.  One  chief 
reason  of  this  is  the  great  falling  off 
in  the  character  of  the  solo  perform- 
ances— in  the  singers,  especially ; it 
is  not  only  that  they  are  often  com- 
mon shilling-concert  exhibitors,  but, 
even  when  they  are  new,  their  talents 
are  mean  and  inconsiderable.  It 
was  actually  a grand  gala  night 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
Miss  Lncombe,  Miss  Dolby,  and  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves,  appeared  together,  and 
made  some  amends  for  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  audience  on  a previous 
evening,  when  their  forbearance  was 
grievously  tried  ^ the  incompetence 
of  an  unknown  irench  lady-singer. 
Since  the  practice  has  lieen  adopted 
of  retaining  the  same  singer  through 
two  parts  of  the  concert,  the  inter^ 
of  the  second  part  has  much  declined, 


for  if  the  singer  be  of  small  or  back- 
nied  talent  there  is  very  little  cu- 
riosity to  hear  an  unsuccessful  expe- 
riment repeated.  The  Wednesday 
Concerts  and  the  Tavern  Concerts, 
now  so  frequent  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  have  done  much  to  lower 
the  standing  of  artists.  In  such 
places  Thalberg  and  Ernst  have  be- 
come common,  and  they  attract  at- 
tention now  mainly  in  proportion  as 
they  play  good  music,  and  reveal 
something  more  than  a merely  me- 
chanical talent.  That  Thalberg  could 
play  Mozart's  Concerto  in  D minor, 
and  restrain  the  power  of  his  fingers 
within  the  bounds  of  the  composition 
so  as  not  to  deform  the  work,  seemed 
to  many  a gratifying  evidence  of  his 
judgment.  Rut  we  have  heard  him 
do  this  more  than  once,  and  it  is  now 
in  good  music  alone  that  Thalberg 
keeps  curiosity  fresh. 

However,  the  character  of  the 
Philharmonic  Concert  cannot  be  sus- 
tained by  means  of  singers  and  per- 
formers who  are  heard  everywhere. 
What  distinction  is  conferred  upon 
the  artist  who  makes  one  of  the  cheap 
miscellaneous  crowd  of  Philharmonic 
soloists  P There  was  a time  when 
the  Continent  supplied  the  concerts 
with  a constant  succession  of  new 
performers, — no  city  but  contributed 
Its  best,  and  manifested  an  eagerness 
for  the  suffrages  of  a Ixnidon  au- 
dience. Rut,  of  late,  we  have  been 
sadly  deficient  in  musical  lions ; if 
any  one  possess  special  talents  or 
rare  acquirements,  he  makes  them 
known  through  other  channels,  and 
oflTers  them  to  the  Philharmonic  only 
when  they  have  become  cheap  and 
stale  enough  for  the  purpose  of  the 
directors.  In  the  vocal  and  solo 
pieces,  nothing  short  of  a thorough 
reform  will  give  satisfaction  to  the 
old  subscribers. 

Since  our  last  notice  of  the  music 
of  Ixmdon,  we  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  speculation  of  the 
Wednesday  Concerts  fairly  stranded. 
It  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
to  an  end  ; nor  could  a better  issue 
be  wished  to  any  undertaking  in 
which  baits  were  spread  for  the  lowest 
taste,  and  where  it  was  endeavoured 
to  revive  from  our  old  theatrical 
music  much  that  experience  and  pro- 
gress had  justly  exploded.  The  day 
of  such  composers  as  Braham  and 
'Michael  Kelly  will  not  easily  shine 
again  upon  England,  any  more  than 
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that  of  the  Vauxhall  songs  of  the 
close  of  tlie  last  century.  And  as 
for  the  good  music  with  which  the 
bad  is  mixed,  the  whole  takes  such  a 
colour  of  vulgarity  from  the  tone  of 
the  concert,  that  the  violation  of  taste 
is  scarcely  less  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other.  .Tullicn's  entertain- 
ments were  destined  for  the  million — 
they  were  to  plea.se  everybody  : their 
fate  is  known,  and  should  l>e  in- 
structive. I’liblic  entertainments  in 
music  should  always  he  addresse'd  to 
a class  with  some  higher  object  than 
the  cupidity  of  s[>eculation,  and  good 
music  generally  rewards  active  and 
judicious  enterprize. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
observe  the  continued  success  of  the 
Beethoven  Quartet  Society  in  their 
new  and  elegant  apartments  in  Queen 
Anne  Street.  ILaydn,  Mozart,  and 
Memitls.sohn,  have  gr.adually  been 
drawn  within  the  circle  of  eutertain- 
menta,  while  Beethoven  furnishes  the 
staple,  and  carries  off  the  chief  honours 
of  them.  Bnus.selot  the  violoncello, 
and  Hill  the  tenor  player,  the  original 
performers  of  the  society  in  the  time 
of  its  founder,  the  late  ^Ir.  Alsager, 
liave  been  joined  this  season  by 
Ernst  and  Cooper,  who  have  been 
the  stationary  first  and  second  violin. 
We  have  never  heard  the  quartets 
so  exquisitely  performed  as  by  this 
party.  There  is  an  individuality  in 
each  artist,  which  blends  into  a per- 
fect whole.  Ernst,  with  a rather 
thin  tone,  shows  such  an  elegant 
style,  and  so  much  taste,  that  no  one 
has  ever  equalled  him  as  an  expo- 
nent of  the  passion  of  Beethoven. 
Sivori  and  Molique,  more  correct 
in  certain  technical  points,  fall  far 
short  of  him  in  this  respect ; and  no 
one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  genius 
of  this  violinist  who  knows  him  not 
in  his  peculiar  province — expression. 

To  hear  how  habit  and  indefatiga- 
ble practice  have  smoothed  down  the 
difficulties  of  the  |H)sthumous  quar- 
tets of  Beethoven,  astonishes,  even 
after  the  evidence  of  the  senses — so 
wonderfully  have  ‘ the  crooked  been 
made  straight,  and  the  rough  places 
plain.*  Ewy,  such  music  can  never 
become,  but  a certain  facility  has 
been  gained;  and  if  the  application 
of  the  Beethoven  Quartet  Society 
has  only  brought  these  works  out  of 
their  former  enigmatical  state,  ren- 
dered their  meaning  clear,  and  placed 


the  genius  of  the  composer  at  its  true 
elevation,  a great  service  has  been 
rendered  to  art.  Music  has  hardly 
greater  mysteries,  or  deeper  recesses 
of  invention  to  be  explored,  than 
those  through  which  we  follow  the 
profound  Beethoven  with  this  sim- 
ple combination — two  violins,  tenor 
and  bass.  The  incessant  varieties 
which  he  draws  from  the  powers  of 
these  instruments,  might  well  en- 
large that  view  of  the  future  of  mu- 
sic which  kept  his  genius  in  perpctnal 
exaltation.  Through  the  efforts  of 
tliis  society  Mendelssohn  has  also  ap- 
jx'arcd  in  a new  light.  Ilis  quartet 
writings  show  a genius  so  happily 
adapted  to  that  branch  of  art,  thf^ 
had  he  lived,  it  might  have  proved 
his  principal  and  most  succcssfnl 
walk  of  composition.  Among  the 
new  foreign  players  who  have  ex- 
pounded Beethoven’s  pianoforte  com- 
positions. we  may  notice  the  cele- 
brated M.  Stephen  Heller  with 
praise,  for  his  tasteful  and  correct 
readings  ; and  yet  his  execution,  con- 
trasted with  the  huished  mechanism  of 
the  day,  will  be  thought  somewhat 
dellcient  in  lightness  and  elegance. 

Mr.  Ella,  at  the  ‘ IMusical  Union,* 
has  pursued  nearly  the  same  object 
as  the  Beethoven  Society.  He  haa 
produced  many  polished  perform- 
ances of  chamber  music ; and  a new 
pianoforte  player,  of  whom  report 
speaks  well,  M.  Silas,  has  appeared 
under  his  auspices. 

The  Bach  Society,  an  association 
of  not  many  months'  standing,  has 
gathered  strength  enough  to  give 
one  public  performance  of  the  vocal 
works  of  the  great  dohn  Sebastian. 
We  wish  well  to  the  co-operative 
principle  in  which  these  societies  are 
generated ; it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  works  of  a master  hitherto 
supported  by  solitary  and  individual 
enthusiasm  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute to  the  advance  of  the  age. 
But  when  the  gigantic  ideas  of  Bach 
in  the  sacred  chorus  can  be  realised, 
the  public  may  expect  entirely  new 
sensations  in  choral  music.  The 
fugues  of  the  double-choir  raotetta, 
on  various  chorals  as  a cantii  fermo, 
might  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  or  of  Mr. 
Hullab’s  upper  classes  at  St.  Mar- 
tin’s Hall.  It  is  really  difficult  to 
find  what  can  best  employ  such  vast 
associations. 
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(EARL  OF  ORFORD). 

TBOM  THE  ORiaiKAI^,  FOBMERLT  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OP  THE  LATE  BIGHT  HON. 
SIB  ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON. 

Part  IV. 


Mahon,  Minorca,  Sept.  4th,  1751. 

Dear  Ilorry, — If  I waited  till  I heard  from  you,  in  all  appearance  I 
should  never  write  to  you  again.  I have  now  been  near  a month  in  this 
cursed  island,  and  out  of  England  almost  two,  and  have  not  had  a single  line, 
nor  a word,  from  yon  or  any  of  my  friends,  except  one  only.  Yet  I don't 
mean  to  complain  of  you,  but  of  my  own  stupidity  or  negligence  that  did  not 
take  mv  measures  better — of  my  ill-fortune,  of  roads,  distances,  seas,  winds, 
&c.  "I'  would  be  but  a little  hyperbole  to  say  your  letters  were  afraid  to 
come  here  ; the  least  hint  of  what  ilinorca  is  must  frighten  ’em  from  it. 
Imagine  what  is  ugliest  in  nature,  and  dullest  in  human  society,  and  you'll 
perhaps  have  a better  notion  of  this  place  than  I can  give  you.  The  country 
is  one  heap  of  rock  and  sand  ; not  a tree  for  shelter,  nor  a brook  for  refresh- 
ment, in  the  whole  island.  AVherc  Cardinal  Retz,  who  describes  this  as  a 
paradise,  got  his  ideas,  or  what  fortunate  island  he  mistook  for  it,  I don’t 
know.  The  inhabitants  are,  in  appearance,  fit  inhabitants  for  such  a place — 
ugly  in  form,  poor,  proud,  mean,  ignorant,  and  superstitious.  1 believe 
really,  at  an  average,  I have  seen  two  or  three  processions  a-day  ever  since  I 
have  I)cen  here  ; so  you  see  they  enjoy  their  own  religion.  They  have  their 
own  laws  too, — lilwrty  enough ; at  least  much  more  than  they  ever  knew. 
No  taxes  for  our  government,  and  a free  trade ; and  yet  they  say  they  are 
very  discontented,  and  sigh  for  a Spanish  government. 

I bad  the  pleasure  and  entertainment  t other  day  of  seeing  the  great  races 
of  Mahon,  on  the  festival  of  .Saint  John  the  Baptist’s  decapitation,  w bich  they 
celebrate  with  great  mirth  and  festivity.  The  games'  themselves  are  very 
noble,  rcallv  ; and  such  as  I believe  exceed  everything  of  the  kind,  ancient  or 
modern.  I'herc  are  four  races,  namely,  of  horse.s,  of  mules,  of  jackasses,  and 
a foot-race.  In  the  first,  the  prize  is  a silver  tea-spoon,  value  three  or  four 
shillings;  the  victor  in  the  second  is  rewarded  with  a halter;  the  third 
obtains  a set  of  shoes  for  his  animal ; and  the  fourth  a pair  for  himself.  At 
night  there  was  a public  ball  in  an  open  place  of  the  town,  called  by  us 
Moorfields,  where  our  regiments  generally  exercise.  In  one  corner  of  it  they 
light  a kind  of  bonfire,  not  for  w.armth,  as  you’ll  imagine,  but  to  supply  the 
place  of  wax-lights ; and  the  ball  is  regulated  in  this  manner,  viz.  a damsel  is 
set  up  in  a conspicuous  place  to  auction,  where  the  men  bid  for  her  in  pro- 
portion to  her  beauty,  merit,  and  accomplishments,  from  about  one-third  of 
a penny  as  high  as  sixpence.  The  highest  bidder  is  her  partner,  takes  her 
out,  and  dances  three  repri.ie.t  of  a sort  of  grave  jig,  but  with  such  decorum 
that  he  is  not  allowed  to  touch  her  hands.  The  women  dance,  generally  with 
castagnettes,  a slow  step  with  very  little  variety,  but  sometimes  not  without 
grace.  There’s  a stupid  description  of  a stupid  ceremony  for  you. 

I have,  moreover,  seen  a Jew’s  wedding,  which  is  odd  enough ; but  Til 
spare  you  the  description.  We  were  all  almost  smothered.  Imagine,  in  one 
of  the  hottest  days  of  the  hottest  season  that  has  been  known  in  this  hot 
climate,  a hundred  and  fifty  people,  from  ten  till  twelve  in  the  morning,  in  a 
room  little  bigger  than  a closet,  with  a great  lustre  of  candles  a-light,  and 
two  immense  flaming  tapers.  After  this,  dancing  minuets,  and  a narrow 
escape  of  country  dances ! For  me,  I am  a perfect  salamander  in  these  heats : 
they  don’t  the  least  affect  my  health,  and  have  much  to  do  to  make  me 
complain.  Triatc  amiUnge ! It  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I was  reading 
t’other  day  in  Saint  Anthony’s  speech  to  the  fishes,  where  he  congratulates 
them  upon  their  happiness  in  not  feeling,  or  suffering  by,  the  Deluge. 
However,  it  m an  advantage  when  one  is  here,  and  since  it  b one’s  fate  to 
live  in  a furnace,  it’s  a comfort  not  to  be  scorched. 

In  the  meantime  I have  a constant  eye  upon  Italy,  and  meditate  my 
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flieht  there  with  the  Terjr  first  occasion  that  ofiers.  I am  a little  sorrj  that  I 
did  not  get  recommendations  from  you.  Lord  Orford,  &c.,  for  Florence  and 
Rome ; for  since  I have  been  out  now,  I have  found  it  a melancholy  thing 
to  go  into  a strange  town  without  ’em.  At  Marseilles  I was  as  if  a Chinese 
had  been  there,  knowing  not  a soul,  nor  conversing  but  with  our  table  d'hote. 
I have  some  hopes  from  Mr.  Mann  ;*  but,  not  knowing  him,  shall  wish  I had 
had  letters.t 

Adieu,  dear  Hory.  This  is  a tedious  scroll ; but  excuse  it,  prav.  You 
can't  think  the  comfort  there  is  in  writing  and  complaining.  I know  no 
more  of  England  at  present  than  of  Grand  Tartary.  Not  one  line  from 
thence  yet,  even  from  Lady  Ailesbury,  since  I have  been  here.  Indeed  thb 
is  very  melancholy.  Pity  me  do,  and  believe  me  very  sincerely  and  affec- 
tionately yours, 

II.  S.  C. 

Mahon,  Sept.  26tA,  1751. 

Dear  Horry, — I can't  say  how  much  disappointed  I was  on  the  arrival  of 
the  pacquet  t'other  day,  among  a great  bundle  of  English  letters,  after  being 
absent  almost  eleven  weeks,  and  after  having  writ  to  you  twice,  to  find  none 
fwm  you.  I don’t  care  to  think  you  have  quite  forgot  or  neglected  me,  and 
therefore  choose  to  suppose  either  my  letters  to  you,  or  yours  to  me,  have 
been  lost ; for  I can  assure  you  there  never  was  a worse  place  to  be  forgot  in 
by  one’s  friends  than  this.  It  is  really  a better  place  to  be  writ  to  in  than 
to  write  in  by  much,  though  I write,  as  you  find,  vrithout  ceasing ; but 
without  it,  I could  not  expect  to  hear  from  my  friends,  and  without  that 
this  horrid  place  and  life,  that  nothing  can  reconcile,  would  be  quite  into- 
lerable. There's  a relief  in  complaining  too,  and  for  that  purpose  I own  I 
write  chiefly  at  present  to  complain  of  you,  to  complain  of  everything  here, 
and  to  complain  of  the  worst  fortune  in  the  world,  without  which  I might 
by  this  time  have  made  my  escape — for  some  time  at  least.  As  to  the  first, 
I shall  say  no  more,  though  I could  say  a great  deal.  On  the  second  head 
of  complaint  I could  talk  for  ever,  the  place  is  such  a complication  of 
ugliness,  dulness,  and  ennui ; rocks,  sands,  mountains,  bareness,  brownness, 
barrenness ; no  mirth,  no  joy,  no  society ; much  ignorance,  much  poverty 
and  superstition.  'Tis  a horrid  little  spot  indeed  — an  abominable  one 
beyond  all  other  abominations.  Of  my  ill-fortune,  too,  I could  say  a good 
deal';  but  shall  only  tell  you  now  how  it  has  served  me  in  regard  to  my 
voyage  to  Italy,  which,  as  I have  told  you,  my  mind  has  been  set  upon  from 
tlie  moment  I left  England.  There  has  been  a man-of-war  expected  here  a 
good  while  from  Portugal,  in  her  way  to  Italy.  Two  days  ago  she  was  met 
at  sea.  They  told  us  she’d  come  in  immediately,  having  money  for  the 
garrison  and  letters  for  the  governor.  I asked  bis  leave  to  go  in  her,  and 
was  preparing  everything  for  ray  voyage.  Now  judge  of  my  ill-luck  t 
Last  nignt  she  Comes  in  at  twelve-o’clock — knocks  up  the  coffee-house  man 
for  lemons  and  greens,  I think — drops  her  money  and  letters — sets  sail  imme- 
diately— and  this  morning  was  irrevocably  gone  before  I knew  she  had  been 
here.  The  silly  captain,  it  seems,  was  in  a hurry  to  sec  his  wife,  whom  he 
had  left  in  Italy. 

So  there's  an  end  of  my  Italian  scheme  for  the  present,  at  least ; though 

* British  envoy  at  the  court  of  Florence. 

t Horace  Walpole  had  anticipated  his  friend’s  wishes,  as  appears  in  his  letter  to 
Mann,  dated  July  16,  1751  : — ' My  chief  reason  for  writing  to  you,’  says  he,  ‘ is  to 
notify  a visit  that  you  will  have  at  Florence  this  summer  from  Mr.  Conway,  who  is 
forced  to  go  to  his  regiment  at  Minorca,  but  is  determined  to  reckon  Italy  within  his 
quarters.  You  know  how  particularly  he  is  my  friend:  I need  not  recommend  him 
to  you  ; but  you  will  see  something  very  different  from  the  staring  boys  that  come  in 
flocks  to  you  once  a-year  like  woi^cocks.  Mr.  Conway  is  deservedly  reckoned  one 
of  the  first  and  most  rising  young  men  in  England.  He  has  distinguished  himself  in 
the  greatest  style,  both  in  the  army  and  in  parliament.  This  is  for  you : for  the 
Florentine  ladies,  there  is  still  the  finest  person  and  the  handsomest  face  I ever  saw — 
no,  I cannot  say  that  all  this  will  be  quite  for  them  ; he  will  not  think  any  of  them 
so  handsome  as  my  Lady  Ailesbury.’ 
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I am  still  bent  upon  punning  it  wbenever  an  opportunity  offen.  And 
d propot  to  that,  if  you  ever  write  to  Mr.  Mann,  as  I suppose  you  do,  ’twill  be 
a vast  comfort  to  me  if  you'll  just  mention  me  to  him,  as  I am  sure  I shall 
run  headlong  into  Italy,  sans  avis,  without  any  acquaintance  or  recommend- 
ation, and  appear  like  a vagabond. 

I am  just  returned  from  the  tour  of  the  island,  from  seeing  it  all  over, 
and  finding  it  all  the  same  I thought  it  at  first,  and  in  our  neighbourhood. 
Our  journey,  or  expedition,  was  of  six  days,  for  I should  own  1 lay  still 
three  of  'em,  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  presented  us  with  nothing  but  two 
ordinary  towns  and  a village,  two  mountains  and  a cavern.  At  Cuidadella  I 
staid  three  days  with  Colonel  l.,ockart,  and  by  way  of  visit,  for  it’s  a mean 
place  enough  ; though,  in  the  Spaniard's  time,  the  capital  of  the  island.  On 
one  of  our  mountains  is  a convent  of  Augustin  friars,  who,  with  all  the  air 
of  austerity  and  retreat  which  such  a situation  bears,  live,  if  the  world  belies 
’em  not,  more  like  the  herd  of  Epicurus  than  the  flock  of  St.  Austin.  The 
place,  however,  is  in  great  odour  of  sanctity,  and  as  full  of  lies  and  miracles 
as  it  can  hold.  They  gave  us  a good  breakfast,  and  we  a small  tribute  to  their 
favourite  image,  with  which  boUi  parties  were  equally  content. 

Our  other  mountain  is  curious  for  an  ancient  Spanish  fortress ; and  our 
cavern,  by  description,  must  be  like  that  vulgarly  called  the  Devil’s  in 
Derbyshire.  Adieu,  dear  Horry. 

Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

H.  S.  C. 


Home,  Jan.  23rd,  1752. 

Dear  Horry, — I received  a letter  from  you  just  before  I left  Florence  of  a 
prodigious  old  date,  by  which  I assure  you  I had  a very  particular  satis- 
laction  in  finding,  nut  only  that  you  bad  not  quite  forgot  me,  but  had  been 
very  good  in  writing  two  letters  before  which  I never  received,  and  which  I 
assure  you  I very  heartily  regret.  You  won’t  suspect  me  of  complimenting 
you  when  I say  such  letters  must  always  be  very  agreeable  to  an  indifferent 
person,  nor  when  I say  their  value  is  doubled  to  me  by  all  my  connexions 
and  regards  for  you.  It  felt  more  awkward  and  more  mortifying  than  I can 
express  to  seem  neglected  by  you.  Our  acquaintance  and  connexion  are 
almost  as  old  as  our  relationship,  that  is,  almost  as  old  as  ourselves,  which, 
by  the  bye,  begins  to  grow  very  old  ; and  I feel  both  vain  and  happy  when  I 
can  flatter  myself  it  is  not  a mere  habitude  on  your  side,  finding  it  so  very 
different  from  it  on  my  own.  Why  they  robbed  me  of  your  letters  that,  as 
you  tell  me,  were  neither  treasonous  nor  scandalous,  I don’t  know,  unless  for 
a very  natural  reason  that  might  easily  escape  you,  though  it’s  pretty  obvious 
to  me — because  they  liked  ’em  and  chose  to  keep  ’em.  You  see,  by  this,  my 
Lady  Townshend’s  bon  mot  did  not  find  me  at  Minorca  : I am  sorry  for  those 
poor  people  who  don’t  hear  one  in  an  age ; but  I certainly  was  very  glad  for 
myself.  You’ll  see  where  it  found  me  by  my  last,  and  though  I said  some- 
thing in  it  of  the  very  easy,  polite,  and  agreeable  reception  1 met  with  there, 
I never  can  say  enough.  1 never  saw  abetter  heart,  nor  with  more  turn  to 
oblige  and  to  please.  I have  seen  but  little  of  him,*  or  rather  but  for  a little 
while,  for  he  is  one  of  those  marked  characters  one  can’t  but  know  imme- 
diately, especially  in  the  situation  1 was  in,  where  I had  such  constant 
experience  of  it. 

I left  Florence  with  great  regret,  I assure  you ; but  after  staying  five 
weeks,  instead  of  five  days,  found  it  absolutely  necessary,  or  to  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  Rome,  which,  besides  my  curiosity  for  the  Gran’  Citta  that  you 
know  I have  long  entertained,  1 thought  would  really  be  too  ridiculous  after 
coming  so  far  and  so  near  it. 

I saw  but  little  of  the  Griffoni  f at  Florence,  and,  by  the  little  I did  see,  it’s 
a shocking  truth,  but  it  must  out  some  time  or  otoer,  I can’t  think  her 


• Mr.  Mann. 

t A Florentine  lady,  mneh  admired  by  Horace  Walpole,  and  to  whom  he  applies 
some  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey’s  love-verses,  addressed,  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  to 
the  fair  Geraldine  of  Florence. 
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handsome.  As  to  agreeable,  there  are  so  many  tastes  I shall  say  nothing. 
To  speak  the  truth,  it  is  not  fair,  I saw  so  little  of  her.  Bnt  her  sister 
Antinori  pleased  me  vastly ; she's  infinitely  agreeable  and  sensible,  and,  for 
a beauty  of  that  age,  very  handsome.  The  loves,  and  scandals,  and  odd 
stories,  of  Florence  would  fill  a volume — they  are  of  all  sorts,  serious  and 
comic,  but  much  more  of  the  latter.  It  is  a scene  of  cicisbesbip,  and  of 
intrigue  beyond  anything,  in  all  kinds  of  people  of  all  orders,  ages,  and 
conditions,  and  in  all  ways.  * • • The  grand  fiame  of  Florence  is  a Madame 
Acciainoli— Mr.  Pelham's  flame,  a Mr.  l.aiiiglcy’s  flame,  now  a young  Flo- 
rentine’s (one  Piccio),  and  soon,  they  say,  to  be  another's ; and,  what's  parti- 
cular, she  is  perhaps  the  homeliest  young  woman  in  I'lorence,  and  there 
really  arc  many.  Of  beauties  I count  but  four. 

I came  hither  with  Lord  Stormont,  an  acquaintance  I just  began  at 
Paris  and  improved  at  Florence,  and  you’ll  believe  I think  myself  lucky  in 
it  when  I say  he  is  one  of  the  moat  agreeable  young  men  I have  known,  both 
sensible  and  lively.  We  have  lived  together  since  we  came  here,  and  shall, 
I suppose,  till  I go,  which  I expect  soon,  as  all  my  letters  flatter  me  of  late 
with  a regiment  of  dragoons  ami  a sudden  recall;  though  whether  1 shall  be 
able  to  obey  it  immediately  1 don't  know,  the  weather  is  so  very  bad,  and  the 
cold  so  extreme,  that  I fancy  the  Alps  must  be  impassable.  Vou  may, 
however,  imagine  I shan’t  be  very  long  in  attempting  it,  at  least.  In  the 
meantime,  we  live  here  in  one  perpetual  hurry  ami  giro  enough  to  turn  one’s 
head ; three  hours  every  morning  for  the  antiquities,  and  two  more  for  the 
palaces,  pictures,  &c.,  with  late  dinner,  dressing  alter  the  Opera,  and  company, 
llerc’s  your  old  friend  the  Venetian  amba.«sadress,  as  silly  and  whimsical  as 
ever.  AVe  have  lK.'cn  at  her  balls,  and  she  insists  upon  having  known  me 
very  well  in  England.  She  did  not  stir  at  her  ball,  t other  night,  till  it  was 
just  over,  and  then  danced  torlanas,  dragged  everyliody  almut  the  room,  and 
made  the  fiddlers  dance  with  her  all  round  the  house.  Lord  Charleraont  is 
here,  and  I.ord  Tilney,  driven  hither  from  Calais  hy  contrary  winds  in  his 
way  to  Kiiglaiul,  literally  ; so  he  was  forced  on  shore  at  Ostend,  and  set  out 
immediately  for  Rome ! AVith  this,  he’s  really  a good  little  creature. 

Adieu,  dear  Horry.  Believe  me  ever  very  sincerely  yours, 

P.  S.  I’ll  talk  of  Borne  at  the  end  of  A\’'arwick  f^treet. 


Belturbet,  May  22,  1752. 

Dear  Horry, — I am  at  present  under  the  circumstances  of  reviewing  with 
a head  full  of  firelocks,  pistols,  swords,  jack-boots,  and  returns.  To-morrow 
we  perform  before  General  Bligh,  and,  in  about  a week  after,  march  for  our 
new  quarters  at  Sligo.  Lady  Ailesbury,  whom  1 left  in  Dublin,  joins  me 
here,  and  we  proceed  immediately  to  Sligo,  there  to  stay  a decent  time  to 
see  the  regiment  settled,  and  then  to  Park  Place,  where  you  may  imagine  we 
are  rather  impatient  to  be,  and  where  we  expect  you’ll  bring  your  wife  to  make 
us  a visit ; or,  if  you  are  resolved  to  resign  her,  1 desire,  at  least,  you’ll  come 
yourself,  and  do  it  in  a decent  manner. 

AV^hat  shall  I tell  you  of  Belturbet  ? It’s  a strange,  dirty,  Irish  country- 
town, — a market-town,  if  you  will,  and  a borough-town ; but  yet  as  mean  in 
appearance  as  most  of  our  villages,  and  dirtier  almost  than  any.  A'et  here 
our  whole  regiment  is  assembled ; here  we  have  had  horse-races  since  I came ; 
and  here  we  had  a ball  two  nights  ago ; and,  what  is  strangest  of  all,  out  of 
these  dirty  holes,  like  rabbit-burrows,  they  turn  eight  or  ten  good,  gen- 
teel girls,  really  well-dressed,  and  fit  to  appear  at  any  York  or  Chester  as- 
sembly, and  good  dancers. 

Lady  Ailesbury  and  Nanny,  in  the  meantime,  are  feasting  and  gadding 
in  Dublin,  at  their  Vauxhalls,  and  I don’t  know  what.  They  pretend  it’s 
very  dull ; but  I am  afraid  they’ll  find  8hgo  rather  more  so.  Adieu.  Give 
my  love  to  vour  spouse,  and  believe  me,  dear  Horry,  most  sincerely  yours, 

H.  S.  C. 
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Leizslip,  July  1752. 

Dear  Horrj% — AVe  have  been  here  these  two  or  three  days  on  our  road 
home.  I am  not  sure  you  know  where  ‘ here’  is.  It  is  the  primate's  house 
seven  miles  from  Dublin.  On  Saturday  next,  this  being  Tuesday,  we  pro- 
pose to  embark  for  Holyhead,  from  whence  eight  days  bring  us  to  town; 
so  that,  with  a fair  wind  and  barring  accidents,  we  expect  to  be  there  on 
Monday  se'nnigbt. 

I don’t  summon  you  to  give  up  your  charge,*  but  to  a performance  of 
your  promise  of  bringing  her  to  us  to  Park  Place,  which  I was  very  glad  to 
have  under  your  hand  in  your  last  letter.  Now,  when  1 say  ‘bring  her,’ 
that  shall  be  as  you  jilea.se ; for  we  come  to  town  first,  where  I fancy  I.suly 
Ailesbury  will  be  glad  to  see  her,  and  save  you  the  trouble  of  carrying  her 
down : but  not  that  of  coming  there,  which  we  absolutely  look  upon  as  our 
right ; nor  will  Lady  .\ilesbury  receive  your  report  anywhere  else,  though 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  meet  you  in  town. 

My  cousin’s  and  I>ady  D.’s  is  an  excellent  history  ; but  really  the  farce  of 
it  has  ended  a little  too  tragically  in  bis  losing  bis  estate,  or,  at  least,  the 
settlement  of  it,  which  seems  to  put  it  in  no  small  danger  with  a father  capri- 
cious enough  to  object  to  Lady  Di.  seriously,  as  I hear  he  did,  because  she 
was  not  the  sort  of  beauty  he  liked.f 

You  complain  of  your  want  of  news,  and  send  us  a volume.  I could  talk 
of  nothing  but  ourselves  and  our  own  uninteresting  history  at  quarters,  and 
have  not  time  for  that ; it  has  been  made  duller  than  usual  by  very  bad 
weather,  which  is  not  much  mended  here.  You  see  it’s  time  to  finish  when 
one  comes  to  the  weather.  So,  till  we  meet,  which  I assure  you  1 think  of 
with  imjmtience, 

I remain,  most  sincerely  yours, 

H.  S.  C. 

P.  S.  Lady  Ailesbury  and  Nanny  salute  you.  I hoj>e  jmor  Mrs.  Leneve 
is  better.  Pray  make  my  compliments  to  her.  We  are  not  sure  we  shan’t 
be  in  town  on  Sunday,  and  I fancy  Lady  Ailesbury  would  be  very  sorry  not 
to  find  Missy  in  waiting  for  her ; so  will  b^  you  to  send  her  there  to  oar 
house. 


Sligo,  May  8,  1753. 

Dear  Horry, — I told  you  I’d  write  to  you,  and  now  jrerform  my  promise, 
according  to  rule,  by  letting  you  know  of  my  good  journey  and  safe  arrival ; 
events  so  much,  of  course,  that  1 have  a notion  you  have  no  great  curiosity 
about  ’em  ; and  much  less  to  hear  the  detail  of  a dull,  solitary  journey  of  a 
dull  jterson  to  a dull  place ; which  is  my  history  in  three  words.  I lost  my 
chaise,  th.at  is,  broke  it,  and  left  it  three  miles  from  Chester,  and  have  not 
recovered  it  since.  That’s  my  only  event,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  I have 
most  unmercifully  jumbled  myself  down  here  for  four  days  successively  upon 
these  stony  roads  in  a hackney  coach,  that  it’s  a mercy  1 have  a whole  bone 
in  my  skin. 

I stayed  very  little  at  Dublin,  and  learnt  no  news  in  the  world  but  the 
death  of  old  General  Read,  who  is  since  come  to  life  again,  to  the  di.sappoint- 
ment  of  half-a-dozen  colonels  that  expected  his  regiment.  Genem  De- 

* The  daughter  of  General  Conway  and  Lady  Ailesbury. 

t The  ‘ history  ’ alluded  to  by  Conway  is  thus  narrated  by  Horace  Walpole  in 
the  letter  to  which  the  above  is  an  answer : — ‘ My  Lady  Ailesbury,’  writes  Walpole, 

‘ says  I must  send  her  news,  and  the  whole  history  of  Mr.  Seymour  and  Lady  Di. 
Egerton,  and  tlieir  quarrel,  and  all  that  is  said  on  both  sides.  I can  easily  tell  her 
an  that  is  said  on  one  side  (Mr.  Seymour’s),  who  says  the  only  answer  he  has  ever 
been  able  to  get  from  the  Duchess  or  Mr.  Lyttelton  was,  that  Di.  has  her  caprices. 
The  reason  she  gives,  and  gave  him,  was  the  badness  of  his  temper  and  imperiousnev 
of  his  letters  ; that  he  scolded  her  for  the  over-fondness  of  her  epistles,  and  was  evea 
so  unsentimental  as  to  talk  of  desiring  to  make  her  happy,  instead  of  being  made  to 
by  her.  He  is  gone  abroad  in  despair,  and  with  an  additional  circumstance,  wfaicb 
would  be  very  uncomfortable  to  anything  but  a true  lover ; his  father  refuses  to 
resettle  the  estate  on  him,  the  entail  of  whi^  was  cut  off  by  mutual  consent,  to  make 
way  for  the  settlements  on  the  marriage.’ 
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gningue  was  thought  to  be  dying,  too,  when  I came  from  Dublin ; but,  in 
short,  death,  that  is  vulgarly  reckoned  the  most  certain,  is,  of  all  things,  the 
most  uncertain,  and  there's  no  depending  upon  it.  I have  no  interest  in  these 
deaths,  observe ; but  we  military  men  all  make  cause  commune  of  it,  and  take 
it  seriously  ill  if  an  old  general  does  not  die  when  he  should,  and  are  (juite 
peevish.  There’s  poor  Lord  Molesworth,  too,  whom  I saw  in  Dublin,  if  he 
lives  long  will  give  great  cause  of  complaint.  I never  saw  in  anybody  living  a 
stronger  appearance  of  decay  and  mortality ; and  though  I must  not  talk 
such  language  in  the  barracks  here,  to  you  I may  own  that  I am  heartily 
sorry  for  it,  as  he  will  leave  a young  wife,  two  grown-up  young  women  by 
his  first,  and  five  or  six  children  by  the  present : all,  I telieve,  without  a 
penny.  One  must  be  very  military,  indeed,  to  be  pleased  with  such  an  event. 

To  think  of  entertaining  you  with  anything  from  Sligo  would  be  a folly. 
You  know  no  thing  nor  creature  here.  It  won't  bear  describing,  and  I am 
bad  at  description,  too,  so  shall  make  this  short.  Let  me  hear  the  news  of 
the  town  from  you,  and  particularly  your  own,  I desire.  Believe  me,  dear 
cousin,  most  faithfully  yours, 

H.  S.  C. 


Sbffo,  May  19,  1753. 

Dear  Horry, — I am  va-stly  obliged  to  you  for  thinking  of  me  and  writing 
to  me  at  a time  when,  by  all  the  rules  of  correspondence,  it  was  my  business 
to  write  first ; and  the  more  because  it  looks  as  if  we  were  not  to  write  by 
rule.  What  you  call  your  tittle-tattle  wanted  no  apolo^.  I need  not  tell 
any  body  else,  but  I find  it's  necessary  to  inform  you  that  it's  more  agreeable, 
more  entertaining,  and  generally  more  interesting,  than  greater  and  graver 
events,  as  they  are  commonly  told ; not  but  that  some  of  your  paragraphs 
would  figure  in  a g^azette.  The  death  of  poor  Lord  Hyde  is,  indeed,  but  too 
grave.  I saw  it  in  the  newspapers,  but  was  in  hopes  it  was  not  true.  I am 
sorry,  as  you  seem  to  be,  for  the  disposition  he  has  made  of  his  estate,  par* 
ticularly  on  poor  Lord  Charles’s  account,  who,  I believe,  has  a great  deal  of 
merit,  and  wants  the  property  much  more,  I fancy,  than  they  where  it's  gone. 
I don’t  understand  how  tie  came  to  have  so  much  to  dispose  of,  or  what  power 
he  has  over  anything  that  falls  by  Lord  Clarendon's  death. 

We  live  as  dully  as  possible  here ; yet  I neither  envy  nor  regret  your 
balls  and  masquerades.  1 submit  a little  to  my  age,  as  you  do ; that  is,  to 
my  disposition  and  situation.  I think  to  be  always  in  those  whirlwinds  of 
diversion,  without  gallantry,  is  childish,  tiresome,  and  insipid ; and  to  be 
gallant  neither  suits  my  present  state  nor  inclination.  I am  not  wiser  nor 
better  than  other  people,  but  yon  have  always  told  me  I was  more  indifferent. 
I believe  that  might  true  to  a degree,  at  least  comparatively,  and  it's  more 
BO  now.  I don't  mean  that  I am  insensible  either  to  tne  people  or  things  that 
make  me  happy  now : that  can't  be,  since  my  happiness  does  not  result  from 
a mere  absence  of  misfortunes  and  wants ; but  then  it  is  not  that  turbulent 
happiness  of  the  gay  and  gallant  — that  revelling  and  enthusiastic  pleasure 
with  which  people  are  carried  in  the  air  and  in  the  clouds,  looking  down 
with  pity  and  contempt  upon  such  poor  veterans  as  you  and  I that  crawl 
peacemlfy  upon  the  earth.  I look  up  at  ’em  with  wonder  sometimes,  but  not 
with  envy ; not  even  of  my  Lady  Northumberland,  nor  my  Lord  Holder* 
nesse,  whom  I regard  as  the  two  gayest  of  the  age. 

Here  I am,  daily  fighting  my  squadrons  and  battalions,  and  amusing  my- 
self, poor  thing,  as  well  as  any  one  can  with  his  mere  dry  duty,  and  with  a 
head  so  full  of  firelocks,  swords,  and  bayonets,  and  so  stuffra  with  buff  accou- 
trements, slings,  and  belts,  and  pouches,  boots  and  spurs,  bridles  and  saddles, 
that  I have  scarce  room  for  any  other  idea  there.  Don’t  wonder,  therefore, 
if  I talk  strangely  and  incoherently ; it's  much  for  me  to  talk  at  all  out  of 
my  occupation,  I assure  you  : nor  does  this  town  afford  a single  event,  great 
or  small,  that  could  bear  the  telling  even  by  yourself  I most,  therefore,  go 
back  to  yours. 

As  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  match,  knowing  nothing  of  the  parties,  I can  only 
ness  at  it  by  the  opinion  of  others.  Lord  Grenville,  you  say,  is  for  it,  and 
Lady  Cowper,  1 hear,  is  in  despair  about  it,  which  would  rather  make  one 
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think^wcll  of  it.  But  he  ia  vastly  young  to  mar^ ; they  aay,  only  eighteen : 
so  there's  a dreadful  time  to  cool  and  grow  tired,  and  at  a season  when  I 
douht  one's  most  likely  to  do  so. 

Your  history  of  my  ancient  princess  ia  admirable.*  1 don’t  think  her  quite 
incapable  of  giving  provocations,  but  what  provocation  could  move  her  an- 
tagonist to  such  an  outrageous  pitch  of  violence  and  impertinence  I am 
curious  to  know.  You  civil  people  that  bow  to  her,  don’t  quite  lose  your 
reputation,  I think ; but  it’s  a mercy  neither  Colonel  V.  nor  1 arc  any  longer 
her  lovers.  As  to  my  lord,  I suppose  he’s  out  of  the  question.  It’s  a shock- 
ing violence,  to  be  sure : in  France  the  offender  would  be  put  in  prison  for 
it,  or  worse ; but  here,  when  you  and  all  her  friends  have  exclaimed,  ‘ They’ll 
get  my  Lady  Yarmouth  not  to  have  her  teeth  drawn  or  cleaned  by  him,’ 
it  will  end.  I expected  to  hear  a fracas  of  another  kind  about  a person  I 
named,  and  am  curious  to  know  if  her  victorious  and  happy  rival  has  hazarded 
a conflict  or  retreated  to  her  castle  in  Yorkshire. 

You  are  reading  Lord  Bolingbroke's  last  volume  of  letters,  yon  say;  and 
I have  just  taken  up  Lord  Orrery’s,  in  which  I am  an  age  behind  all  the 
world.  They  were  read  by  everybody  last  year  before  I came  home ; and 
I either  did  not  hear  or  have  forgot  the  opinions  about  ’em  : but,  for  myself, 
except  the  character  of  Swift  had  raised  people’s  curiosity,  I should  wonder 
they  were  read  at  all.  I think  they  are  in  as  florid  and  flimsy  a style  as 
anything  I have  seen  a great  while. 

I think  Sir  Charles’s  distich  f neither  very  new  nor  very  ingenious,  I must 
own.  How  the  German  language  may  have  brightened  it  up,  I don’t  know. 
Monsieur  Munchausen  looks  like  a judge. 

Sincerely  yours, 

II.  S.  C. 


Park  Place,  June  24,  1753. 

Dear  Horry, — The  day  before  yesterday  I returned  from  my  travels  in 
Ireland,  which  I notify  to  you,  that  I may  learn  at  the  same  time  where  you 
are,  what  becomes  of  you,  and  when  one  may  hope  to  see  you. 

I received  your  letter  with  the  history  of  the  Marriage-bill, { which  diverts 

* This  alludes  to  a diverting  story  of  a titled  lady,  of  whom  Cc  nway , in  early 
life,  was  an  admirer.  It  is  thus  told  by  Horace  Walpole : — ‘ The  heroine  is  Lady 
Harrington  ; the  hero  is — not  entirely  of  royal  blood  ; at  least,  I have  never  heard 
that  L^omie,  the  tooth-drawer,  was  in  any  manner  descended  from  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  Don't  be  alarmed  ; this  plebeian  operator  is  not  in  the  catalogue  of  your 
successors.  How  the  lady  was  the  aggressor  is  not  known ; ’tis  only  conjectured  that 
French  politeness  and  French  interestedness  could  never  have  gone  such  lengths 
without  mighty  provocation.  The  first  instance  of  the  tooth-drawer’s  ungentle 
behaviour  was  on  hearing  it  said  that  Lady  Harrington  was  to  have  her  four  girls 
drawn  by  Liotard,  which  was  wondered  at,  as  his  price  is  so  gre^t.  ‘ Oh  ! ’ said 
Lodomie,  ‘ Chacune  paie  pour  la  tienne.’  Soon  after  this  insult,  there  was  some 
dispute  about  payments  and  tooth-powder,  and  divers  messages  passed.  At  lost  the 
lady  wrote  a card,  to  say  she  did  not  understand  such  impertinent  answers  being 
given  to  her  chairman  by  an  arrocAeur  de  denU.  The  angry  little  gentleman,  with 
as  much  intrepidity  as  if  he  had  drawn  out  all  her  teeth,  tore  the  card  in  five  slits,  and 
returned  it  with  this  astonishing  sentence, — ‘ I return  you  your  impertinent  card,  and 
desire  you  will  pay  me  what  you  owe  me.’  All  I know  more  is,  that  the  tooth- 
drawer  still  lives  ; and  so  do  many  lords  and  gentlemen  formerly  thought  the  slaves 
of  the  offended  fair  one’s  will  and  passions,  and,  among  others,  to  his  great  shame, 
your  sineere  friend,  H.  W.’ 

t This  alludes  to  a panegyrical  distich  by  Sir  Charles  Williams  on  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  as  follows, — 

O regina  orbis  prima  et  pulcherrima,  ridens 
Es  Venus,  incedens  Juno,  Minerva  loquens. 

‘ It  ia  infinitely  admired  at  Vienna,’  says  Walpole ; ‘ but  Baron  Munchausen  has 
received  a translation  of  it  into  German  in  six  verses,  which  are  still  more  applauded.’ 

t ’This  was  a bill  introduced  by  Lord  Bath  for  the  prevention  of  clandestine 
marriages,  with  a view  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  pracli^  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Fleet  Prison,  May  Fair,  and  other  unlicensed  places.  It  gave  rise  to  violent  party 
altercations. 
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me  a good  deal,  and  puzzles  me  a little.  I think  by  your  and  other  acconnts 
that  the  party  heats  seem  more  than  the  zeal  for  or  against  the  scheme  could 
naturally  have  produced  ; and  yet  the  policy  of  ministers  showing  their  teeth 
and  snarling  at  one  another,  when  it  is  not  time  to  bite,  I don't  clearly  un- 
derstand. But  I must  own  myself  (and  very  honestly  do)  a miserable  poli- 
tician. Perhaps  as  the  last  general  war  of  politics  ended  by  the  event  of  two 
years  ago,  these  skirmishes  are  only  to  keep  our  orators  in  breath  till  another 
breaks  out : for  it's  so  much  the  nature  of  Englishmen  to  divide  and  sub- 
divide, that  if  there  were  but  two  left  in  the  world  I Irelieve  they’d  form  two 
parties ; and  if  there  was  but  one,  he’d  quarrel  with  himself.  I have  actually 
heard  of  two  men  living  in  a lighthouse  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  where 
they  see  no  soul  but  them.selves,  who  quarrelled  and  did  not  speak  to  one 
another  for  a twelvemonth,  though,  as  I have  said,  they  had  no  mortal  to 
speak  to,  and,  I believe,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Adieu.  1 hope  Strawberry  has  fared  better  than  Park  Place.  We  are 
choked  with  drowth,  all  our  ponds  emptied,  our  trees  dead,  and  our  turf 
burnt.  If  there  is  any  news,  tell  me,  and  believe  me  most  sincerely  vours, 

H.'S.  C. 


W.\TERING-PLACES  AND  SUMMER  H.tUNTS  OF  ENGLAND. 


IT  was  an  observation  of  the  great 
French  chancellor,  D’.\guessau, 
that  he  invariably  found  a relief  to 
continued  occupation  on  one  subject 
in  change  of  study.  ‘ Le  changement 
d' etude,'  said  he,  ' est  tonjours  un 
delussement.'  If  those  wearied  and 
worn-out  in  body,  and  suffocated 
with  the  smoke  and  smells  of  Lon- 
don, would  adopt  the  advice  of  the 
great  French  magistrate  and  lawyer, 
and,  when  sick  or  suffering,  move 
from  one  place  to  another  — in  a 
word,  change  the  scene  and  the  air, 
what  a world  of  suffering  and  ex- 
pense might  be  saved  to  the  delicate 
valetudinarian,  to  the  pale  and  pen- 
sive scholar,  to  the  fragile  beauty 
with  shattered  nerves  and  broken 
health,  who  has  gone  through  the 
gaieties  of  the  London  season.  How 
the  eight  or  ten  thousand  general 
practitioners  who  live  within  the 
hills  of  mortality,  a-gulling  of  sim- 
ples, instead  of  culling  them,  would 
suffer  in  purse  and  in  practice  in 
consequence ! How  much  less  phy- 
sic would  be  swallowed,  and  how 
jnnch  more  rude  health  we  should 
everywhere  see  prevailing,  wc  need 
not  stop  to  detail.  It  is  our  firm 
belief,  founded  on  no  mean  experi- 
ence, that  nine-tenths  of  the  com- 
plaints called  ‘ stomach,'  ‘ nervous,’ 
* dyspeptic,’  ‘ bilions,'  and  ‘ want  of 
tone,’  would  disappear  with  a change 
of  air,  of  diet,  and  of  mode  of  life, 
in  the  space  of  two  or  three  months. 


At  this  period  in  the  past}'car,  when 
cholera  raged  so  fearfully  in  Lon- 
don, how  few  of  those  who  left  their 
business  avocations  and  hurried 
down  to  Brighton,  Broadstairs,  Do- 
ver, Ramsgate,  Little  Hampton,  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  or  even  to  Southend 
or  Heme  Bay,  suffered  from  the 
malady,  and  how  many  of  those 
who  remained  in  London  fell  vic- 
tims. But  whether  cholera,  fever, 
influenza,  or  any  other  epidemic  pre- 
vail ; whether  men  or  women  be 
worn  out  and  jaded  by  toil,  by 
study,  or  by  exhaustion,  or  by  the 
inordinate  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  of 
business,  depend  on  it,  gentle  reader, 
there  is  nothing  like  change  of  scene 
and  of  air  — like  journeying  from 
one  watering-place  to  another,  in 
search  of  health  and  amusement. 
The  man  or  the  animal  who  has 
been  too  long  confined  to  one  spot 
without  intermission,  commences, 
after  eight  or  nine  months’  sojourn, 
to  feel  a yearning  for  a change  of  air 
and  scene ; and  if  such  change  be 
not  speedily  effected,  the  general 
health  begins  to  suffer,  and  day  after 
day,  symptoms  of  languor,  of  rest- 
lessness, of  indigestion,  and  of  inca- 
pacity to  labour,  present  themselves. 
Recourse  is  then  had  to  the  general 
practitioner,  or  to  the  family  doctor 
or  surg^n,  when  the  inevitable 
stereotyped  blue  pill  and  colocynth, 
or  Plummer’s  pill,  or  an  alterative 
course  of  calomel,  bordered, — a dose 
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which,  for  a time,  gives  relief.  But 
after  a month  the  symptoms  return 
with  renewed  vigour,  and  the  poor 
ratient  is  again  pilled  and  purged 
drastically,  and  secundum  artem,  and 
again  he  experiences  a topical  and 
temporary  relief.  But  meanwhile 
the  vital  energy  is  diminishing,  and 
physic  becomes  a necessity  of  luiturc. 
The  dressing-room  and  tabic  of  the 
patient  becomes  a laboratory,  on 
which  are  ranged  in  admired  order, 
or  terrible  show,  pill-boxes,  phials, 
and  powders,  black  - draughts  and 
tonics,  boluses  and  electuaries.  If, 
instead  of  swallowing  these  things, 
the  soddened  sojourner  of  .St.  James's 
or  St.  Giles  - in  - the  - Fields  had 
taken  a railway  ticket  for  Sandgate 
or  .Southampton,  for  Dover  or  Daw- 
lish,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  August,  or  of  this  instant  Sep- 
tember, how  different  would  have 
been  the  result  as  to  his  health  and 
spirits,  nay,  peradventure,  even  to 
his  pockets;  for  apothecaries'  bills 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  some- 
times with  attendance  and  the  un- 
failing etc.  etc.  etc.,  amount  to  con- 
siderable sums. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  no  man  or 
woman,  professional  or  otherwise, 
who  has  been  in  any  part  of  Lon- 
don, however  healthy,  from  the  pre- 
vious October,  should  again  be  found 
in  the  same  latitude  after  the  first 
week  of  August.  In  .Tune  or  July, 
if  the  weather  be  sultry,  London  is 
bad  enough  in  all  conscience ; but 
in  August  London  is  positively  in- 
sufferable even  in  the  sweetest,  the 
most  open,  and  the  healthiest  parts. 
In  Fleet  Street  and  Ludgate  Hill ; 
in  Chancery  Lane,  Back  Lane,  and 
Goswell  Street  ; in  a word,  from 
Pall  Mall  to  Mile  End  Old  Town, 
the  stenches  arc  intolerable,  and  not 
to  be  endured  by  any  man  who  has 
a few  pounds  to  spare.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  sewers  smell  rankly, 
but  there  is  a baked,  a soddened, 
and  a sourish  smell,  in  all  the  streets, 
alleys,  courts,  and  corners.  The 
very  bricks,  and  slates,  and  stones, 
seem  redolent  of  anything  but  sweet- 
ness, while  all  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  become  almost  immediately 
putrescent.  Can  the  breathing  of 
auch  an  atmosphere  be  otherwise 
^n  pestiferous  f Certainly  not. 
Tne  sooner,  therefore,  they  who  de- 
sire to  preserve  health  and  strength 


flee  away  from  it  the  better.  Where 
turn  to,  however  ? Why,  there  are 
at  least  twenty  watering-places,  be- 
ginning with  Aberystwith  in  Cardi- 
ganshire, and  ending  with  Wey- 
mouth, Worthing,  and  Yarmouto, 
if  we  were  to  follow  an  alphabetical 
order. 

It  is  many  years  ago — in  the  days 
of  stage  and  long  coaches — since  we 
were  ourselves  at  Aberystwith,  which 
was  then  considered  a far-ofl'  place, 
being  208  miles  north-west  of  Lon- 
don. But  now  that  there  are  rail- 
roads to  Worcester,  Shrewsburj', 
Liverpool,  and  Chester,  the  journey 
to  Aberystwith  can  be  accomplished 
in  a fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  time 
it  required  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  ago.  Our  own  journey  thither 
was  j>erfornied  from  Shrewsbury, 
about  fifteen  j ears  ago,  i.  e.  in  1 S.‘}5 
or  1 8.16  ; and  well  do  we  remember, 
that  even  then  it  look  us  (for  we 
went  a party  of  four  or  five)  from 
six  or  seven  in  the  morning  till 
seven  or  eight  in  the  evening.  Now 
the  whole  journey  from  London  may 
be  made  in  less  time  than  was  then 
given  to  perform  a distance  of  less 
than  sixty  miles. 

At  e^ystwith  in  those  bygone  days 
was  certainly  not  a place  as  civil- 
ized as  Brighton,  Bath,  or  Chelten- 
ham ; but  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
country  through  which  you  travelled, 
the  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  very 
peculiarities  of  the  people,  rendered 
It,  and  we  have  no  doubt  still  ren- 
der it,  to  the  Londoner,  a zestful  sort 
of  place  in  which  to  spend  a fortnight 
or  a month,  if  he  be  so  minded.  The 
bathing  is  unquestionably  good  ; and 
though  the  sojourner  from  town 
will  not  find  those  coinforts  attain- 
able on  the  Kentish  and  Sussex 
coast,  still,  if  his  object  be  health, 
and  a moderate  expenditure,  he  may 
attain  the  first -mentioned  blessing 
without  greatly  encroaching  on  the 
balance  in  his  banker's  hands.  If, 
however,  our  invalid  or  wanderer 
be  a person  loving  the  delights  of  a 
French  cuisine,  or  one  to  whom  tole- 
rable English  cookery  is  a necessity, 
we  advise  him  not  to  take  up  his 
quarters  at  Aberystwith.  In  that 
primitive  place  nothing  but  the  sim- 
plest boil  and  roast  arc  attainable. 
In  the  lodging-houses  you  are  served, 
or  at  least  we  were  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  by  women  dressed  A la  QaUoise, 
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with  men’s  hats  and  long  blue  cloth 
cloaks — such  women  as  one  sees,  or 
formerly  saw,  vending  mushrooms 
and  catsup  in  the  summer  months,  in 
the  townsof  Shrewsbury,  Chester,  and 
Liverpool.  These  worthy  creatures 
are  as  choleric  and  superstitious  as 
in  the  days  of  the  bards  of  Ogmor 
and  Kidwelly.  It  was  our  misfor- 
tune, during  our  short  stay  in  one 
of  the  boarding-houses,  to  break  the 
looking-glass  in  the  bedroom,  or  ra- 
ther to  cause  it  to  be  broken,  by 
leaving  the  window  facing  the  table 
on  which  it  stood  open  in  a high 
wind.  From  that  day  forth  we  were 
looked  on  with  an  evil  eye  by  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  a notable 
Welsh  woman,  and  her  deputy,  a 
Welsh  cousin,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  were  glad  to  beat  a retreat  to 
the  hotel,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction 
of  our  landlady,  who  told  one  of  her 
boarders  she  was  rejoiced  the  English 
gentleman  was  gone,  as  there  was  no 
luck  in  living  in  the  house  with  one 
who  broke  a looking-glass ! Aberyst- 
with  was,  in  the  days  spoken  of,  and 
even  still  is,  chiefly  frequented  by  the 
gentrj'  from  the  two  or  three  neigh- 
bouring counties,  and  certain  stray 
visitors  from  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  the  county  or  Lancaster  gene- 
rally. But  you  are,  in  some  degree, 
independent  of  society,  for  there  are 
walks  and  rides  to  Llanbadarn  Vaur, 
to  Plas  Crug,  to  the  vales  of  Rhydol 
and  Ystwydd.  The  coast  of  Cardi- 
innahirc  is  dangerous,  and  not  much 
frequented  by  craft,  so  that  there 
wants  the  eternal  variety  of  shipping 
to  be  seen  on  the  Kentish  coast. 

' We  shall  now  transport  the  reader 
suddenly,  and  without  notice,  from 
the  coast  of  Cardigan  to  that  of 
Kent — from  Aberystwith  to  Broad- 
stairs.  Nothing  can  be  more  marked 
or  sudden  than  the  contrast  from  the 
beach  in  Cardiganshire  to  the  tall 
white  clifls  of  Kent — Kent,  one  ot 
the  richest  and  most  fertile  counties 
in  England,  celebrated  for  its  oak, 
its  orchards,  and  its  hop-grounds — 
its  cherries,  its  plums,  and,  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  for  its  agriculture 
and  garden-seeds.  The  facilities  in 
getting  to  Broadstairs,  which  is  se- 
venty-five miles  from  town,  are  not 
so  great  as  they  ought  to  be.  With 
swift,  well-appoint^,  and  sufliciently 
powerful  steamers,  Broadstairs  and 
Ramsgate  ought  to  be  made,  in  any- 


thing like  fair  average  weather,  in 
five  hours,  whereas  generally  seven 
hours,  and  often  eight  or  nine,  are  ex- 
hausted in  the  passage.  Then  by  the 
railroad,  even  by  express,  four  hours 
are  consumed  in  the  journey,  and  five 
hours  by  the  ordinary  trains,  at  an 
expense  of  twenty  shillings  in  first 
and  fifteen  in  second-class  carriages, 
by  the  ordinary,  and,  we  believe, 
twenty-two  or  twenty-four  shillings 
by  the  express  train,  which  takes  no 
second-class  passengers.  You  are  car- 
ried abon  t thirty  miles  out  of  the  direct 
line  to  Margate,  and  about  five-and- 
twenty  miles  out  of  the  direct  line  to 
Ramsgate.  To  those  to  whom  time 
and  money  are  equally  valuable,  these 
are  serious  drawbacks;  and  until 
some  different  system  be  entered  on, 
the  whole  coast  of  Kent  must  in 
consequence  suflfer.  Even,  however, 
with  sluggish  steamers,  and  with  a 
bad  and  expensive  rail,  Broadstairs 
is  a delightful  and  quiet  sojourn, 
situated  as  it  is  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  between  Rams- 
^te  and  Margate.  The  little  town 
IS  free  from  the  glare  and  bustle  of 
Ramsgate,  and  from  the  pretentious 
vulgarity  of  Margate.  If  you  travel 
by  steam  to  Broadstairs  in  fair  wea- 
ther by  the  Ramsgate  steamer,  you 
mav  avoid  landing  at  Ramsgate,  and 
making  a journey  of  two  or  three 
miles  ^ditional.  The  steamers  each 
maintain  a boat  for  the  convenience 
of  passengers,  which  lands  them  on 
a small  wooden  embankment  called 
a pier. 

Broadstairs  was  anciently  called 
Bradstow.  It  was  in  the  olden  time 
a place  of  some  importance,  and  em- 
ployed several  vessels  in  the  cod 
fishery ; but  now  its  utmost  efforts  in 
the  fishery  extend  not  beyond  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  whither  a couple  of 
luggers  resort  in  the  herring  and 
m^erel  season.  The  great  beauty 
of  Broadstairs  is  its  sMusion  and 
perfect  quiet,  and  he  pleasant  walks 
It  affords  to  pedestrians.  ‘All  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,'  says  Camden,  in  his 
quaint  but  correct  manner,  ‘ standeth 
upon  a whitish  made,  ful  of  goodly 
come  fields,  and  being  a right  fertile 
soile,  carrieth  in  length  eight  miles, 
and  foure  in  bredth.’  Every  portion 
of  the  island  is  intersected  by  plea- 
sant paths,  over  which  the  public 
have  a right  of  way,  so  that  there^ 
no  want  of  walks  in  com  and  grass 
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fields,  through  w^hich  you  may  wend 
your  way  to  St.  Peter’s,  >largate, 
Ramsgate,  St.  Laurence,  Minster, 
and  many  other  villages  and  ham- 
lets. 

Of  the  inhabitants  Camden  thus 
speaks : — 

Neither  must  I pass  over  heere  in 
silenre  that  nhich  maketh  for  the  sin- 
gular praise  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tenet, 
those  especially  which  dwell  by  the  roads 
or  harborougbs  of  Margat,  Ramsgate, 
and  Brodstear.  For  they  are  passing  in- 
dustrious, and  as  if  they  were  ampliihii, 
that  is,  both  land  creatures  and  sea  crea- 
tures, yet  their  living  both  by  sea  and 
land,  as  one  would  say,  with  both  these 
elements  : they  be  fishennen  and  plough- 
men ; as  well  husband  men  as  mariners  : 
and  they  tbat  hold  the  plough  taile  in 
earing  tlie  ground,  tlic  same  bold  the 
helm  in  steering  the  ship. 

According  to  the  sea.son  of  the  yeare, 
they  knit  nets,  they  fish  for  cods,  her- 
rings, mackarels,  6ic. ; they  saile  and 
carry  foorth  merchandise.  The  same 
again  dung  and  manure  their  grounds, 
plough,  sow,  harrow,  reape  their  come, 
and  they  inne  it.  Men  most  ready  and 
well-appointed  both  for  sea  and  laiid  ; 
and  thus  go  they  round  and  keep  a circle 
in  these  their  labours.  Furthermore, 
whereas  that  other  whiles  there  happen 
ahipwraekes  heere  (for  there  lie  full 
against  the  shore  those  dangero'is  flats, 
shallowes,  shelves,  and  sands,  so  much 
feared  of  sailers,  which  they  use  to  call 
the  Goodwin  Sands,  the  Brakes,  the 
Four  foots,  the  Whildick,  &c.),  these 
men  are  wont  to  bestir  themselves  lustily 
in  recovering  both  ships,  men,  and  mer- 
chandise endangered. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  praise, 
though  written  more  than  two  cen- 
turies anti  a half  ago,  holds  good  to 
the  present  day.  The  Rroadstairs 
men  are  indeed  ‘passing  iudustrious,' 
though  they  go  not  forth  to  the 
l>ank.s  of  Newtbundland  as  in  1586 
and  1600.  Hut  they  manure  their 
grounds,  sow,  plougli,  and  reap,  as 
industriously  as  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries;  and  plough, 
sow,  and  harrow,  with  all  the  newest 
modern  appliances.  During  the  last 
half  century  a number  of  new  hou.scs 
have  been  erected  at  Uroadstairs. 
Some  of  those  in  Eldon  Place  are 
spacious  and  comfortable,  and  the 
houses  on  the  Terrace,  Paragon,  and 
Kelson  Place,  are  all  clean  and  com- 
fortable. There  is  an  excellent  inn 
facing  the  sea,  kept  by  a very  civil 
•nd  intelligent  man,  Mr.  mllard, 

VOl.  XLIl.  HO.  CCXLIX. 


who  has  a bin  of  good  sherry  and 
claret  at  the  service  of  his  customers. 
There  are  two  libraries,  one  kept  by 
a dealer  in  wine  and  brewer,  of  the 
name  of  Hale.  Some  years  ago  this 
worthy  man  had  two  parcels  of 
wine  well  worth  attention,  both  of 
the  stock  of  the  late  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley, and  purchased  from  East 
Cliff  Ixidge,  where  the  marquis  then 
resided,  and  where  Sir  Moses  Mon- 
tehore  now  disports  himself  in  the 
summer  and  autumn.  One  of  these 
was  a bin  of  white  hermitage, 
a rare,  and  what  wine  - merchants 
would  call  ‘a  curious  old  wine,’  in 
perfect  preservation  ; and  the  other, 
a bin  of  Chabli.s,  rather  the  worse 
for  too  long  keeping,  and  which 
required  immediate  drinking.  A 
friend  of  ours  purcha.sed  consider- 
ably of  both,  and  consumed  what 
he  purchased,  midst  friends  and  kin- 
dred, on  the  premises  which  he 
rented  at  Uroadstairs  for  the  three 
summer  months.  Mr.  Hale  was  said 
in  those  days  to  have  had  some  very 
curious  and  unequalled  old  port, 
also  from  the  cellar  of  Ea.st  Clift'. 
But  when  a celebrated  serjeant-at- 
law  applied  to  him  for  some  dozens 
in  the  following  season,  it  ap[>earcd 
that  the  whole  bin  had  been  ordered 
by  a l^iidon  bookseller  without  re- 
serve, who  had  originally  become 
acquainted  with  the  wine  in  first 
ordering  a dozen  of  it,  to  be  delivered 
to  a cottage  which  be  rented  for  a 
month  or  so. 

The  bathing,  cold  and  warm,  at 
Broadstairs  is  good.  The  warm 
baths,  kept  by  Sirs.  Crampton,  are 
among  the  best  in  England  ; and  the 
establishment,  especially  in  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  clean  warm  linen,  is 
most  commendably  conducted. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Broad- 
stairs and  Hainsgatc  the  land  is  high 
and  rich.  The  face  of  the  country 
presents  fertile  corn  - fields,  inter- 
mixed with  artificial  grasses ; the 
fields  are  o|ien  and  uninclosed,  and 
thus  the  whole  country  has  a cham- 
paign and  cheerful  look.  The  farms 
are  generally  large,  and  the  farmers 
well  to  do. 

Uanisgate,  though  a much  larger 
and  mure  bustling  place  than  Broad- 
stairs, and  distinguished  by  a con- 
siderable foreign  trade,  is,  never- 
theless, in  our  mind,  a less  agreeable 
sojourn.  There  are  some  good  man- 
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sion!!,  both  in  the  Crescent  and  on  cans  doing  a large  stroke  of  business, 

the  Cliff,  commanding  a fine  sea  and  retired  gentlemeii’s  servants;  in 

prospect;  the  quay  and  pier  likewise  a word,  of  the  ‘cankers  of  a calm 

form  a cheerful  and  healthy  prome-  world  and  a long  peace.’ 

nade;  and  the  beach  beneath  the  From  about  the  year  1620  Mar- 
cliff  is  unrivalled,  at  least  on  tho  gate  maintained  a very  considerable 

coast  of  Kent,  for  its  sands.  The  intercourse  with  Belgium,  Germany, 

air,  too,  is  remarkably  pure  and  and  France.  In  James  the  First's 

bracing,  but  our  own  taste  would  time  the  Elector  Palatine  and  b>a 

lead  us  to  jirefer  the  quiet  and  tran-  consort  landed  here.  William  III. 

quillity  of  Broadstairs  to  the  compa-  and  George  I.  and  II.  also  landed  at 

rative  bustle  of  Ilamsgate.  There  is  and  took  their  departure  from  Mar- 

no  doubt  a more  abundant  supply  rate  in  journeying  to  the  Continent. 

de  re  cibaria  in  the  large  market  of  Marlborough  arrived  here  in  1703  ; 

Kamsgate  than  in  the  small  village  and  Duncan  in  1797,  after  the  vic- 

of  Broadstairs;  yet,  with  its  two  or  tory  off  Camperdown.  In  1815  the 

three  streets,  Broadstairs  has  its  wounded  from  Waterloo  were  also 

couple  of  fishmongers,  poulterers,  landed  at  Margate, 

butchers,  and  bakers;  and  with  the  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the 
aid  of  these  worthy  men,  and  the  character  of  Margate  as  a fashionable 

help  of  the  Queen's  coin,  one  may  be  resort,  however,  completely  changed, 

thoroughly  well  - provided  without  The  hoys  of  1790  and  1800  cast  on 

leaving  this  retired  village.  In  the  the  pier  and  jetty  a strange  sort  of 

season  itinerant  venders  of  fish  ar-  company,  and  for  now  more  than 

rive  from  Margate,  and  in  the  pre-  half  a century  the  character  of  Mar- 

sent  month  of  Septemhet  offer  you  gate  as  a fashionable  watering-place 

fine  supplies  of  sole,  mackerel,  and  a has  been  altogether  gone.  But  the 

haddock  little  inferior  to  the  Dublin-  salubrity  of  Margate  is  above  the 

bay  haddock  in  flavour  and  nut-  reach  of  fashion,  or  the  carping  of  a 

tiness.  There  is  no  want  of  hotels,  detestable  and  vulgar  convention- 
boarding-houses, bathing-machines,  ality, and  no  human  power  can,  for- 

and  pleasure-boats,  at  Bamsgate,  and  tunately,  deprive  it  of  the  advan- 

the  daily  and  evening  papers  may  be  tages  it  enjoys  from  nature,  in  pure 

seen  at  three  or  four  libraries,  at  the  air,  pleasant  drives,  and  admirable 

baths  on  the  West  Cliff,  and  at  the  sands. 

subscription  marquee  on  the  bathing  The  coffee  - room  of  the  York 
sands.  Hotel  b spacious,  and  the  living 

Margate  is  four  and  a half  or  five  excellent  in  every  respect.  The 

miles  nearer  to  town  than  Rams-  market  is,  perhaps,  even  better  and 

gate,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty,  more  extensively  supplied,  especially 

or  even  one  hundred,  years  ago  in  the  articles  of  fisn  and  fruit,  than 

was  considered  a fashionable  water-  that  of  Ramsgate.  At  the  principal 

ing-place.  From  1740  and  1742,  fruiterers  you  may  have  excellent 

down  indeed  to  1770  and  1775,  the  grapes  and  Spanish  Bon  Chretien 

first  people  of  the  day  used  to  run  pears,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  J.  P. 

down  to  enjoy  the  sea  - breezes  at  Powell,  of  Quex,  a few  miles  from 

Margate,  but  in  a few  v-ears  after  the  Margate.  Mr.  Powell  is,  or  was  (for 

accession  of  George  HI.  the  tide  of  we  believe  he  has  recently  departed 

fashion  turned  in  favour  of  Wey-  this  life),  the  only  proprietor  in  the 

mouth.  One  has  only  now  to  look  IsleofThanetwhoadoptedtheFrench 

at  the  deserted  ball  and  assembly-  custom  of  bells  appended  to  the 

rooms  of  Margate  to  be  convinced  collars  of  hb  farm-horses.  In  every 

that  it  was,  seventy-five  or  eighty’  portion  of  the  island  you  met  his 

years  ago,  in  the  season,  a place  as  fine  team  of  black  horses,  with  their 

fashionable  as  Bath  in  England,  or  ' sweet  bells  jangled,' not  out  of,  but 

as  Pyrmont  then  was  on  the  Con-  most  harmoniously  in,  tunc.  So  fond 

tini'iit.  The  buildings  about  Hawley  was  Mr.  Powell  of  the  pealing  of 

and  Cecil  Squares  and  Union  Cre-  bells  that  he  erected  a tower  or 

scent,  in  their  extent,  solidity,  and  helfry,  and  maintained  at  Quex  a 

substantial  comfort,  attest  that  Mar-  fraternity  of  ringers  at  hb  own 

nte  was  not  then  the  resort  of  hair-  expense. 

dressers,  tailors,  bootmakers,  publi-  The  bathing,  cold  and  warm,  at 
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Margate  ia  good,  and  there  is  no 
want  of  walks  or  drives — of  pleasure- 
boats  to  go  a ‘ hovelling,’  to  use  the 
Kentish  phrase — or  flies  to  go  an 
airing  to  Garling,  Mutterer  Twenties, 
Nash  Court,  Itirchington,  St.  Ni- 
cholas, nr  Uandelion,  once  the  pro- 
perty of  C.  .1.  Fox.  Whilst  either 
at  Ramsgate,  Broadstairs,  or  Margate, 
a visit  ought  to  be  paid  to  Kingsgate, 
where  Charles  II.  landed  iik  1683. 
Here  is  a castle  beautifully  situated, 
built  by  lyord  Newborough,  in  which 
Henry  Fox,  Lord  Holland,  resided, 
and  in  which  the  late  lord,  about 
forty  years  ago,  used  to  spend  a 
couple  of  the  suninicr  months. 

From  Margate  the  transition  is 
natural  to  Dover.  There  are,  we 
believe,  aliout  twenty  - three  miles 
between  them,  but  this  is  soon  tra- 
versed either  by  steamer,  railroad, 
or  by  the  coaches  and  vans  which 
still  ply.  The  situation  of  Dover  is 
admirable.  Formerly  this  port  was 
resorted  to  chiefly  by  vi.sitors  to 
France, — mere  birds  of  passage,  who 
spent  a night  or  a couple  of  days 
there  to  recruit  themselves  after 
the  land  journey;  but  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  from  its  delightful 
situation,  the  advantages  of  its  fine 
shingle  beach,  and  purity  of  its  air, 
it  has  become  a regular  bathing  and 
watering  - place,  and  many  families 
DOW  sojourn  here  all  through  the 
winter.  There  are  assembly-rooms, 
circulating  libraries,  an  abundance 
of  inns,  a theatre,  and  a market  twice 
a-week,  and  no  want  of  flies,  plea- 
sure-boats, &c.  Kxcursions  may  be 
made  to  Arches  Court,  St.  Rhada- 
gund's  Abbey,  to  Deal,  to  Canter- 
bury, to  VV’almer,  and  Sandgatc,  &c. ; 
not  to  speak  of  walks  to  Shakespeare's 
Cliff,  a little  south  of  the  town,  so 
admirably  described  in  King  Lear; — 

There  is  a cliff,  whose  high  and  bending 
head 

Looks  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep. 

• * * • 

How  fearful 

And  dixzy  'tis,  to  cast  one’s  eyes  so  low  ! 
The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the 
midway  air. 

Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.  Half- 
way down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  : dread- 
ful trade  I 

Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his 
head. 

The  flahermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 


Appear  like  mice  ; and  yon  tall,  anchor- 
ing bark 

Diminished  to  her  cock ; her  cock,  a buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight. 

The  heights  to  the  west  of  Dover, 
and  Shakespeare’s  Cliff  to  the  S.  W., 
shelter  the  town,  and  render  it  less 
exposed  than  other  portions  of  the 
coast  of  Kent.  There  is,  probably, 
also  a greater  variety  of  beautiful 
scenery  between  Dover  and  Sand- 
gate  than  in  any  seven  or  eight  miles’ 
drive  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

Several  families,  fond  of  seclusion 
and  retirement,  and  fur  whom  the 
bustle  of  Dover  is  too  great,  sojourn 
at  Walnier — a quiet  little  watering- 
place,  about  a mile  to  the  south  of 
IX'al,  whose  castle  is  occupied  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports.  It  was  our 
good  fortune,  about  a dozen  years 
ago,  to  have  made  a perambulation 
of  the  interior  of  this  castle.  The 
duke's  liedroom  struck  us  as  remark- 
able. It  was  a middle-sized  room, 
in  a corner  of  which  was  placed  a 
small  iron  camp  bedstead,  without 
curtain.s,  and  of  the  greatest  simpli- 
city of  structure.  By  the  side  of 
this  was  a small  table,  on  which  lay 
a common  metal  inkstand,  a small 
Bible,  a Spanish  grammar,  in  the 
fly-leaf  of  which  was  written,  ‘ A. 
Wellesley,  1809,’  and  two  or  three 
parliamentary  papers,  which  it  was 
evident  the  hero  of  a hundred  fights 
had  been  just  perusing. 

Sandgate  is  a pretty  little  village 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Dover,  beautifully  situated,  which 
has  risen  into  greater  importance 
since  Folkestone  has  become  a packet 
and  railro.td  station. 

Sandgate  w.os  a favourite  summer 
residence  of  the  late  Wm.  Wilber- 
force,  and  one  is  not  surprised,  from 
its  quiet  and  secluded  character,  that 
it  was  so.  The  beach  consists  of 
shingle,  so  that  the  sea- water  is  clear. 
Near  to  Sandgate  is  the  c.astle  built 
by  Henry  Vlll.  Here  Queen  Kliza- 
beth  lodged  when  she  visited  the 
coast  in  lo88.  The  walk  on  the 
cliff  from  Sandgate  to  Folkestone  is 
one  of  the  mast  delightful  in  Eng- 
land. On  a clear  day  you  see  the 
French  coast  with  amazing  distinct- 
ness. 

Folkestone  wasformerly  a quiet  old 
English  town,  peculiarly  built  on  the 
side  of  a hill,  where  a vast  many 
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Quakers  and  Quakeresses  repaired 
for  the  sake  of  the  sea-bathing;  but 
since  it  has  become  a rail  vvay -station, 
and  a port  of  embarkation  to  the 
Continent,  Folkestone  has  increised 
considerably  in  sire,  but  the  Quakers 
do  not  frequent  it  in  such  numbers. 
Folkestone,  however,  is  a most  an- 
cient town.  Camden  says:  — 

Folkestone  was  a flourishing  place  in 
times  past,  as  may  appearc  by  the  pieces 
of  Romane  eoine  and  Britaine  brickes 
dally  there  found  : but  under  what  name 
it  is  uncertaine.  Probable  it  is  that  it 
was  one  of  those  towres  or  holds  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Younger, 
the  Romans  placed  for  to  keep  otf  the 
Saxons,  as  Gildres  saith,  at  eertain  dis- 
tances along  the  shore  in  the  south  {lart 
of  Britaine.  Famous  it  was,  and  much 
frequented  by  the  English  Sa.xons,  for 
religion  sake,  by  reason  of  a monasterie 
that  Eansurde,  daughter  to  Eadbald, 
king  of  Kent,  consecrated  there  unto 
nunnes.  But  now  it  is  a small  towne, 
and  the  greatest  part  there  of  the  sea 
hath,  as  it  were,  pared  away. 

Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  was  a native  of 
Folkestone. 

With  Tunbridge  Wells  we  will 
finish  Kent.  Tunbridge  is,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  an  inland  place, 
at  a distance  of  about  six-and-thirty 
miles  from  I./)ndon.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  present  state  of  its  |>opulation 
and  its  immense  popularity,  Tun- 
bridge Wells  is  a locality  of  compara- 
tively modern  renown  as  a watering- 
place,  though  the  .Spa  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Dudley,  lyord  North, 
when  in  the  last  stage  of  a consump- 
tion, in  1606.  It  is  recorded  that, 
when  given  over  bj’  his  phy.sician, 
three  months  of  the  Tunbridge 
waters  restored  the  patient  to  perfect 
health.  Hut  even  this  remarkable 
cure  would  not  have  led  the  votaries 
of  fashion  to  have  sojourned  here, 
had  not  the  place  been  frequented 
by  James  II.  The  wells  are  one 
hundred  yards  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  component  parts  are  steel, 
marine  salts,  an  oily  and  an  ochrous 
matter,  and  a volatile  vitriolic  spirit, 
too  subtle  for  analysis.  In  a languid 
state  of  the  cirenkation,  in  nervous 
complaints  and  ailments,  arising  from 
sedentary  occupations,  the  waters  of 
Tunbridge  are  said  to  lie  most  effi- 
cacious. The  accommodations  in 
respect  to  hotels,  libraries,  &c.,  are 
admirable.  Near  to  Tunbridge  are 
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many  walks  and  rides  of  surpassing 
interest — among  others  Speldhnrst, 
Penshurst,Somerhill,  Balbam  Abbey, 
and  Bridge  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Abergavenny. 

At  length  we  come  to  Sussex,  and 
of  this  county  lirighton  is,  as  will  be 
admitted,  the  gem.  Who  is  there,  in 
these  days  of  rail  and  speedy  loco- 
motion, that  bos  not  l>een  to  Brighton 
over  *id  over  again  ? The  place  » 
a,s  well  known  to  every  Londoner  as 
Charing  Cross,  Howefl  and  .Tames's, 
or  the  County  Fire  Office.  Yet  this 
really  beautiful  town  has  risen  to 
what  it  is  in  the  course  of  little 
more  than  one  generation.  It  is,  in 
the  greatest  degree,  to  George  IV. 
that  Brighton  owes  its  extent,  its 
wealth,  and  its  popularity.  This 
monarch,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
selected  Brighton  as  a summer  so- 
journ, and  ever  since  that  period  it 
has  risen  in  public  favour  and  im- 
portance. The  Pavilion,  so  long  the 
favourite  abode  of  the  monarch,  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  Prince  Regent, 
and  as  George  IV.,  was  commenced 
in  1784,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  in  his  twenty-third  year.  It 
originally  consisted  of  a circular 
building,  crowned  with  a dome,  and 
of  a range  of  apartments  on  each  side. 
In  1 802  two  wings  were  addetl,  and 
the  front  of  the  building  now  ex- 
tends a length  of  200  feet.  The 
architecture  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  and  the 
interior  is  finished  in  the  Chinese 
style.  The  grounds  of  the  Pavilion 
are  spacious,  and  well  laid  out.  On 
the  north  side  are  the  splendid  suite 
of  stables  erected  for  the  royal  stud, 
and  adjacent  are  the  saddle  and  har- 
ness rooms,  and  the  riding- school,  in 
which  the  monarch,  with  bis  favour- 
ite companions  and  attendants,  was 
wont  to  take  exercise. 

Probably  a finer  manige  exists  not 
in  Europe.  The  gardens  and  grounds 
— once  the  exclusive  resort  of  the 
Fitzherberts,  the  Ilertfords,  the 
Conynghams  ; where  Fox,  and  She- 
ridan, and  Moira,  and  Krskine  saun- 
tered, and  held  their  councils  with 
the  Prince -are  now  thrown  open  to' 
the  public,  having  been  purchased 
with  the  Pavilion  itself,  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  town  of  Brighton, 
for  a sum  of  S3,OOOI.  Here,  in 
these  very  gardens,  the  Londoner, 
who  has  IcR  town  after  an  early 
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breakfast,  may  enjoy  shade  and 
shelter  from  the  mid-day  sun,  in- 
haling the  salubrious  sea  air,  or  the 
breezes  of  the  gently-sloping  Downs. 

There  is  little  to  interest  in  the 
early  history  of  Brighton.  In  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
it  was  a small  fishing-village ; and 
even  at  the  accession  of  George  HI. 
in  1760,  ninety  years  ago,  it  was  little 
more  than  a collection  of  half-a- 
dozen  streets,  with  a few  fishern)en's 
huts.  Yet  now,  in  1850,  it  is  a mag- 
nificent city — a city,  indeed,  of  pa- 
laces; for  what  are  those  noble  man- 
sions in  Kemp  Town,  Brunswick 
Square,  and  Brunswick  Terrace,  but 
palaces  ? — not  so  costly  or  extensive, 
indeed,  as  some  of  the  palaces  in  the 
Strada  Nuova  at  Genoa,  or  on  Chaija 
at  Naples;  but  far  cleaner,  more 
commodious,  and  more  comfortable. 

Brighton  is  protected  from  the 
N.  and  N.E.  winds  by  a range  of 
hills  of  easy  access.  From  the  sum- 
nuts  of  these  hills,  on  a clear  day, 
the  Isle  of  Wight  may  be  plainly 
seen.  The  soil  of  Brighton  is  chalky 
and  dry, — so  dry,  indeed,  that  in 
half-an-hour  after  the  heaviest  rains 
the  pedestrian  may  resume  his  ex- 
ercise. This  dryness  of  the  air  greatly 
contributes  to  the  healthfulness  of 
the  place.  Brighton  has  a capital 
market,  and  is,  perhapts,  next  to  Lon- 
don, the  best-supplied  city  in  Eng- 
land with  provisions  and  provender 
of  every  kind.  Fish  is  rea-sonable,  and 
generally  abundant  in  the  market. 
On  the  flavour  of  the  Brighton  soles 
it  were  needless  to  dilate.  There  is 
a freshness,  flavour,  and  merry  relish 
in  them,  which  you  seek  in  vain  in 
the  soles  of  London.  The  mackerel 
and  red  mullet,  caught  in  the  deep 
water  off  Worthing,  arc  also  re- 
markably fine.  On  the  superiority 
of  the  Southdown  mutton  com- 
ment were,  indeed,  superfluons. 
Brighton  is  now  remarkably  well 
supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables ; 
and  in  the  season  there  is  no  want 
of  delicious  figs  from  Taring  and 
Lancing,  near  to  Worthing,  nor  of 
grapes,  peaches,  and  nectarines.  Ho- 
tels, club-houses,  boarding-houses, 
and  circulating  libraries  almund. 
There  is  also  a greater  supply  of 
saddle-horses  for  hire  at  Briifiton 
than  in  any  town  in  England,  or, 
indeed,  in  the  world.  The  Bedford, 
York,  and  Albion  hotels  are 


among  the  finest  in  England,  and 
are  more  moderate  in  the  charges 
than  in  the  days  of ‘our  hot  youth, 
when  George  IV.  was  king.  We 
remember,  a quarter  of  a century 
ago  (we  were  then  young  and  green 
in  the  ways  of  this  wicked  world), 
paying,  at  a fashionable  Brighton 
hotel,  a crown  for  a breakfa-st,  con- 
sisting merely  of  chicken  and  cold 
ham,  on  embarking  for  Dieppe  at 
this  port.  Another  advantage,  in 
which  Brighton  resembles  the  me- 
tropolis, is  in  its  'busses,  and  its  cabs. 
Attached  to  some  of  the  hotels  are 
baths ; but  u here  such  luxuries  are 
not  found  within  the  curtilage  of 
your  ‘ hostel,’  you  have  but  to  step 
out  on  the  Steyne,  where  you  will 
find  your  pick  and  choice  of  bathing 
establishments.  Of  pleasure  - boats, 
as  may  be  supposed,  there  is  no  lack 
whatever.  Brighton  has  also  its 
chalybeate  spring,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  efficacious  in  cases  of  general 
debility,  indigestion,  and  atony  of  the 
stomach.  But  with  the  sea  before 
one  in  which  to  plunge,  or,  if  our 
reader  be  delicate,  with  warm  sea- 
water and  douche  baths  at  hand,  he 
must  be  curious  in  spas  who  would 
seek  a chalybeate  at  Brighton.  Spas 
should  be  altogether  unnecessary  to 
the  visitor  who  makes  a proper  use, 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  of  the 
Downs,  or  of  the  elegant,  or,  for 
health,  the  glorious.  Chain  Pier. 

It  must  admitted  that,  of  late 
years,  Brighton  has  nut  been  a cheap 
place.  Houses  and  apartments  are 
dear,  and  prov  isions  are  even  a shade 
dearer  than  in  London.  Among  the 
excursions  to  be  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brighton,  the  Devil's 
Dyke,  Preston,  Bottingdean,  Shore- 
ham,  Hove,  and  Worthing,  may  be 
mentioned. 

Worthing  is  situated  eleven  miles 
ea.st  of  Brighton,  and  a visit  to  this 
fashionable  watering-place  may  lie 
now  accomplished  fur  about  the 
sum  which,  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  you  disbursed  in  turn|)ikcs 
on  the  short  journey  thither  from 
Brighton.  Worthing  is  a much  more 
tranquil  and  retired  place  than 
Brighton.  House- rent  and  apart- 
ments are  also  considerably  chcaiier. 
The  town  is  sheltered  by  the  Sussex 
Downs,  which,  even  in  March  and 
April,  exclude  the  chilling  blasts  of 
the  N.E.  winds.  The  sands  of  Wor- 
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thing  afford  delightful  rides  to  Lan- 
cing and  Little  Hampton. 

With  a few  words  as  to  Hastings 
and  Eastbourne,  we  must  conclude 
our  remarks  on  watering-places  in 
Sussex.  The  entrance  into  Has- 
tings by  the  London  road  from  Fair- 
light  Down  is  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful. It  opens  on  a smooth  terrace, 
where  is  an  extensive  prospect  of 
Pevensey  Bay,  Beachey  Head,  Bourne 
Hills,  and  a wide  range  of  ocean.  A 
new  town,  called  St.  Leonard's-on- 
Sea,  has  been,  within  the  last  twenty 
ears,  erected  by  Mr.  Burton,  the 
ouscs  in  which  are  cumniudious, 
presenting  all  modern  appliances  and 
improvements.  There  are  assembly 
rooms,  warm  baths,  bathing  machines, 
flies,  donkeys,  pad-chairs,  and  every 
other  convenience  and  luxury  that 
one  finds  in  the  most  civilized  water- 
ing-places. The  hotels,  too,  are  on  a 
large  scale,  and  are  clean  and  com- 
fortable. The  drives  and  rides  about 
Hastings  are  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  England.  There  is  Fuirlight 
Dawns,  Broomham  Park,  Hurstmon- 
ceaux  Castle,  Pevensey,  Bye,  Battle, 
&c.  To  such  as  have  delicate  lungs, 
or  are  troubled  with  pectoral  com- 
plaints, there  is  no  more  desirable 
residence. 

Eastbourne  is  a place  of  a different 
character  from  Hastings.  Its  aspect 
is  altogether  more  grave  and  serious, 
and  a certain  sombreness  is  added  by, 
the  appearance  of  the  trees,  which, 
contrary  to  general  custom,  flourish 
luxuriantly  to  within  almost  a stone's 
throw  of  the  sea.  Eastbourne  is,  for 
the  most  part,  frequented  by  families 
belonging  to  the  county  of  Sussex. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  Hampshire,  where  Southamp- 
ton first  claims  attention.  Little 
more  than  a dozen  years  ago  South- 
ampton was  a ten  or  eleven  hours’ 
journey  from  I^amdon,  even  by  the 
fastest  coaches.  Now,  one  is  whisked 
from  the  Waterloo  terminus  to  the 
capital  of  Hants  in  three  hours. 
The  approach  from  London  to 
Southampton  by  the  old  coach-road 
is  uncommonly  beautiful,  but  in 
passing  by  rail  your  eye  can  scarcely 
do  more  than  momentarily  fix  itself 
on  the  scenery  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  the  New  Forest.  With  a little 
alteration,  the  line  of  Burus  may  be 
applied, — 

A moment  seen,  then  gone  for  ever. 


But  once  lodged,  either  above  or 
below  bar,  you  can  walk,  ride,  or 
drive,  during  your  sojourn,  amidst 
some  of  the  most  delightful  scenery 
that  England  affords. 

The  High  Street  of  Southampton  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  our  island,  and  is 
distinguished  by  the  wealth,  beauty, 
and  luxury  of  its  shops.  In  this 
quiet  country  town  you  can  supply 
yourself  with  every  article  of  elegance 
and  fashion,  almost  as  easily  as  in 
Bond  Street  or  Regent  Street.  In  one 
article,  fruit,  Southampton  beats  even 
London  itself.  This  arises  from  its 
proximity  to  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
whence  the  finest  Charmontel  and 
Marie- Louise  pears  are  daily  sent, 
and  also  from  its  trade  by  steam  with 
Lisbon,  Vigo,  Cadiz,  and  Seville. 
Independently  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  steamers,  which  |>eriodieally 
start  from  and  arrive  at  Southamp- 
ton, sloops  arc  continually  passing 
and  repassing  between  Southampton 
and  the  Channel  Islands.  There  is 
also  a conimunicatiun  twice  or  thrice 
a-week  with  Havre,  so  that  much 
fruit  comes  from  Normandy.  South- 
ampton, as  a watering-place,  possesses 
great  attractions.  The  soil  is  of  a 
bard  gravel,  and  as  the  town  is  shel- 
tered from  the  violent  winds  by  the 
New  Forest  and  the  thickly-wooded 
domains  of  the  gentry  living  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  is  a snot  peculiarly 
suited  for  an  invalid.  The  principal 
streets  are  dry  and  clean,  and  the 
town  abounds  w ith  remnants  of  mo- 
nastic architecture.  Southampton 
posses.scs  good  inns,  bathing  establish- 
ments, an  assembly-room,  a theatre, 
a tives'-court,  a bowling-green,  and 
numerous  libraries. 

From  Southampton  to  Cowes  the 
passage  is  ea.sy  and  quickly  made, 
the  distance  being  about  fifteen  miles. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
Ea.st  and  West  Cowes;  the  air  is 
salubrious  and  halni}',  and  the  face 
of  the  country  beautifully  diversified. 
But,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  is  a 
per  contra  side  to  the  account.  Liv- 
ing in  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  inor- 
dinately dear,  and,  independently  of 
this,  there  are  some  constitutions  for 
which  the  air  of  the  island  is  too 
relaxing.  But  to  such,  there  is  the 
really  British  sport  of  yachting  in 
reserve.  The  head -quarters  of  all 
the  yacht  clubs  is  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Several  of  the  finest  of 
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these  vessels  have  been  built  at 
Cowes. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  how- 
ever bracing  and  salubrious,  there 
are  j^e  iplc  who  do  not  like  tlie  sea 
air.  To  such,  there  are  several  in- 
land watering-places  open,  ns  Bath, 
Cheltenham,  Clifton,  Bristol,  Hot- 
wells,  Matlock,  Harrowgafe,  &x. 

Bath,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  eenturv, 
was  one  of  the  most  fasliionahie 
places  in  England  ; and  there  can  be 
no  question  that  its  waters  arc  most 
efficacious  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and 
other  complaints ; but  of  late  A ears, 
from  some  cause  or  another — pro- 
bably from  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
tinent since  1815  — the  crowd  of 
visitors  which  anciently  resorted  to 
Bath  seems  to  have  considerably 
diminished.  Yet  Bath  is,  unques- 
tionably, one  of  the  most  magnilicent 
cities  in  England  ; and  has  as  ad- 
mirable inn.s,  apartments,  and  lodg- 
ing-houses for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors  as  any  town  in  the  world. 
There  is  the  York  House,  the  White 
Hart,  the  White  Lion,  the  Castle, 
the  Lantb,  the  Greyhound,  and  the 
Christopher,  all  first-rate. 

The  great  Pump-room  was  ori- 
ginally built  under  the  auspices  of 
Beau  Nash,  in  1704;  in  1751  it  was 
enlarged;  in  1786  its  handsome  ixtr- 
tico  was  added.  In  1796  the  old 
Pump-room  was  taken  down,  and 
the  present  handsome  building  erected 
on  its  site.  The  general  time  of 
bathing  at  Bath  is  between  si.x  and 
nine  in  the  morning,  when  there  is  a 
fresh  supply’  of  water.  The  bathing 
of  the  fair  sex  is  thus  alluded  to  in 
some  satirical  lines  : — 

Yon  cannot  conceive  what  a number  of 
ladies 

Were  washed  in  the  water  the  same  as 
our  maid  is ; 

How  the  ladies  did  ^88^^  set  up 
their  clacks, 

All  the  while  an  old  woman  was  rubbing 
their  backs. 

Oh,  ’twas  pretty  to  see  them  all  put  on 
their  flannels, 

And  then  take  the  water  like  so  many 
spaniels ! 

Anstey,  the  author  of  the  New 
Bath  Guide  (no  relation  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Youghal,  we  believe),  himself 
a native  of  Bath,  playfully  alludes  to 
the  contrast  between  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  Bath  physicians  in 
reference  to  these  waters, — , 


But  what  is  surprising,  no  mortal  e’er 
viewed 

Any  one  ofthe  physical  gentlemen  stewed ; 
From  the  day  that  King  Bladud  first 
found  out  these  bogs, 

And  thought  them  so  good  for  himself 
and  his  hogs. 

Not  one  ofthe  faculty  ever  has  tried 
These  excellent  waters  to  cure  his  own 
hide  ; 

Though  many  a skilful  and  learned  phy- 
sician, 

With  candour,  good  sense,  and  profound 
erudition, 

Obliges  the  world  with  the  fruits  of  his 
brain. 

Their  nature  and  hidden  effects  to  e.vplain. 

To  every  literary  man  Bath  must 
be  dear.  It  was  here  Fielding  pro- 
duced his  Tom  Jones.  Here  Miss 
Linley,  the  first  wife  of  Sheridan, 
was  horn  and  educated ; and  here 
the  accomplished  Bichard  Tickell 
first  drew  the  breath  of  life. 

Cheltenham,  distant  ninety -five 
miles  from  Ixmdon,  in  the  days  of 
stage-coaches  the  fatiguing  journey 
of  a long  day,  may  now  be  reached 
in  three  hours  by  the  Great  Western. 
Its  level  above  the  sea  is  about  100 
feet,  but  surrounded  on  the  N.E., 
E.,  and  S.E.  by’  the  lofty  range  of 
Cotswold  Hills,  it  is  in  a ^reat  de- 
gree sheltered  from  the  winds  that 
blow  from  those  quarters.  It  is  said 
by  the  meteorologists  of  the  place 
that  westerly  winds  blowing  off'  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  entering  the 
vale  of  Cheltenham  between  the 
Cotswold  and  Malvern  ranges,  pre- 
vail eight  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
This  circumstance  conduces  greatly 
to  the  general  health  and  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  to  the  preservation 
of  a more  uniform  tem{>erature  than 
is  experienced  in  any  other  place 
occupying  the  same  geographical 
situation. 

There  arc  at  Cheltenham  alkaline 
waters,  magnesian  waters,  sulphur 
waters,  and  chalybeate  waters,  so 
that  those  afflicted  with  impaired  or 
depraved  digestion,  loss  of  appetite, 
nephritic  or  liver  diseases,  may  find 
a remedy.  Long  experience  has 
proved  that  spring  and  autumn  are 
the  best  seasons  for  drinking  the 
aperient  waters  of  Cheltenham.  From 
April  to  August  the  attendance  be- 
comes daily  more  numerous ; and 
August,  the  present  month,  and  Oc- 
tober are  considered  as  the  height  of 
the  season. 
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Upwards  of  a century  has  passed 
since  the  sanative  virtues  of  the 
Cheltenham  waters  were  discovered. 
The  discovery  is  said  to  have  thus 
occurred.  In  a meadow  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Bays  Hill,  and  belonging 
at  the  time  in  question  to  a Air. 
Mason,  a small  rivulet  was  observed 
to  attract  the  neighbouring  pigeons, 
great  numbers  of  which  congregated 
round  the  spot,  exhibiting  a marked 
partiality  for  the  water.  It  was 
further  observed  that  this  stream 
continued  to  flow  when  other  streams 
were  frozen.  The  spring  being  ex- 
amined was  found  to  contain  a strong 
saline  impregnation,  and  having  been 
subsequently  submitted  to  experi- 
ment, the  result  proved  the  medici- 
nal properties  of  the  water. 

From  the  time  when  George  III. 
visited  Cheltenham,  public  attention 
became  more  particularly  directed  to 
the  sanative  character  of  its  mineral 
springs.  Each  succeedingyear brought 
with  it  an  increase  of  visitors,  and 
the  demand  became  greater  than  they 
could  satisfy.  But,  even  so  far  back 
as  thirty  years.  Air.  Thompson  of  the 
Montpelier  Spa  continued  boring  for 
other  springs ; and  at  the  period  of 
bis  death,  in  1820,  he  had  upwards  of 
eighty  wells  all  yielding  mineral 
waters,  several  of  them  widely  dif- 
ferent in  their  chemical  properties 
from  any  that  had  been  previously 
known. 

The  hotels  and  boarding-houses  at 
Cheltenham  are  quite  as  celebrated 
as  those  of  Bath.  The  Plough  in 
the  High  Street  is  an  old-established 
and  favourite  house;  and  the  Queen’s, 
making  up  1 10  beds,  and  at  present 
to  let,  is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in 
England.  The  amusements  at  Chel- 
tenham are  of  a gay  and  cheerful 
character  There  are  evening  musical 
promenades,  rotunda  balls,  assembly- 
rooms,  concerts,  music-rooms,  a the- 
atre, hunting  appointments  with  the 


Berkeley  hounds,  billiard  - rooms, 
riding  parties,  &c. 

Not  merely  are  there  abundance 
of  libraries,  as  the  Alontpclier,  AVil- 
liams's,  I.ee's,  the  Literary  Saloon, 
I.iOvesy’s,  Wright’s,  and  Itoberts’s,  but 
there  is  also  a Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Institution,  and  several  good 
newspapers,  as  the  Cheltenham  Chro- 
nicle, Jnurnal,  and  Looker-on. 

Excursions  may  be  made  from 
Cheltenham  to  Cleeve,  Toddington, 
Halles  Abbey,  Gloucester,  Southam, 
Berkeley  Castle,  and  even  to  Malvern 
and  Boss. 

With  a word  or  two  as  to  Alatlock 
and  Harrowgate  we  shall  conclude. 

Alatlock,  about  144  miles  from 
London,  is  now  easily  attainable  by 
the  Midland  .Junction.  It  is  situated 
in  a beautiful  and  romantic  country. 

Harrowgate,  better  known,  and 
about  212  miles  from  London,  is  also 
attainable  by  the  York  and  North 
Alidland  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  day.  'Phe  waters  are  recom- 
mended in  gout,  jaundice,  and  spleen, 
and  all  complaints  arising  from  ob- 
stnicted  secretions.  The  season  at 
Harrowgate  begins  at  May  and  ends 
at  Alichaelmas.  The  inns  at  Har- 
rowgate are  the  Dragon,  Granby, 
Queen’s  Head,  the  Crown,  the  Half 
Aloon  and  WHiite  Hart.  The  vari- 
ous parties  mess  in  common,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than 
an  intercourse  by  which  parties  enjoy, 
at  a reasonable  rate,  not  merely  com- 
forts, but  all  the  luxuries  and  deli- 
cacies. 

Reader,  if  you  have  not  already 
taken  your  railway-ticket  for  Har- 
rowgate, or  for  Sidmouth,  Dawlisb, 
and  Ilfracombe,  go  and  do  so  imme- 
diately, for  rest  assured  that  a so- 
journ in  l.x>ndon  in  the  month  of 
Septeml>er  is  good  neither  for  body 
nor  for  mind.  En  route,  then,  for 
the  watering-places ; and  till  we  meet 
there,  adieu. 
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GEOLOGY  VERSUS  DEVELOPEMENT.* 


IT  is  scarcely  rjecessa^  to  apologize 
for  a geological  article.  The  ap- 
pearance of  an  eighth  and  low-pric^ 
edition  of  the  Veitiges  of  the  i\  alural 
Hhtory  of  Creation,  in  which  geolo- 
gical facts,  highly  distorted  to  sup- 
port a dreamy  hypothesis,  have  Iieen 
presented  with  artistic  effect,  proves 
that  general  readers  are  not  disin- 
clined for  geological  reading  of  a ]a>- 
pular  kind.  If  further  proof  were 
wanting,  wc  might  ap]>cal  to  the  fact 
that  the  Geological  Section  of  the 
British  Association  has  always  the 
largest  non-scientihe  audience,  and  is 
the  most  resorted  to  by  the  ladies. 
We  might  instance,  also,  as  a proof 
of  the  appetency  of  the  public  for 
popular  science,  the  favourable  re- 
ception experienced  by  an  article  on 
Recent  Discoveries  in  Astronomy  which 
appeared  in  Fraser  for  May  1848. 
If  the  multitude  arc  disposed  to 
drink  of  the  streams  of  science,  it 
is  incumbent  on  those  who  supply 
them  with  popular  science  to  supply 
it  pure  ; unadulterated  by  the  palat- 
able and  sparkling,  but  poisonous 
mixtures,  which  have  been  of  late 
but  too  successfully  mingled  with  it. 
Wc  therefore  hail  with  pleasure  the 
appearance  of  antidotes  to  this  poi- 
son, in  the  Foot-prints  of  the  Creoior, 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  %'esUges 
arc  combated  by  so  good  a geo- 
logist and  so  popular  a writer  a.^ 
?.lil!er;  and  also  in  the  new 
ei.iiion  of  Professor  Sedgwick’s  Dis- 
course on  the  Studies  of  Cambridge, 
containing  much  new  matter  di- 
rected to  the  same  end.  There  arc, 
however,  many  who  have  read  the 
Vestiges,  and  who  will  read  an  article 
in  a magazine,  who  will  not  concern 
themselves  about  the  studies  of  Cam- 
bridge. Wc  are,  therefore^  anxious 


to  contribute  our  aid  to  enable  such 
readers  to  regain  the  highway  of 
geology,  who  may  have  lost  them- 
selves in  the  maze  into  which  they 
have  been  led  by  following  the  prim- 
rose paths  and  royal  roads  of  the 
author  of  the  Vestiges.  In  that  work 
the  theory  of  creation  by  dcvelopc- 
ment  was  moulded  with  much  inge- 
nuity and  plausibility  into  a popular 
form,  which  professed  to  combine,  into 
one  general  plan  of  nature,  the  most 
recent  discoveries  in  all  the  sciences; 
and  which  ha.s  been  received  with 
the  most  favour  by  those  who  pos- 
sess the  least  knowledge  of  every 
science  which  it  undertakes  to  ex- 
pound. The  doctrine  is  neither  new 
nor  true.  It  is  not  new ; for  it  is 
but  a revival,  under  a modified  form, 
of  that  which  Lamarck  had  promul- 
gated nearly  half  a century  before, 
and  in  wuicli  Maillet  had  anticipated 
him  by  nearly  another  half  cen- 
tury. It  teaches  that  the  higher 
orders  of  animals  have  been  denved 
from  the  lower,  the  mollusc  from 
the  monad,  the  fi.sh  from  the  mol- 
lusc, the  reptile  from  the  fish,  the 
mammal  from  the  reptile,  the  mon- 
key from  a dolphin,  and  man  from 
the  monkey.  It  teaches  that  the 
vegetation  i I'the  sea  has  been  trans- 
muted into  that  of  the  land,  that  the 
fuci  and  alga-,  the  sea-weeds  which 
strew  the  shore,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  the  lichens  which  mantle 
the  rocks  ; that  these  have  expanded, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  into  the  ele- 
gant fern  and  the  stately  palm ; or 
into  the  giants  of  the  forest,  the 
cedar,  the  pine,  and  the  oak.  There 
is,  however,  some  difference  between 
the  older  and  the  more  modern 
doctrines  of  dcvclopement.  The 
former  supposes  the  change  to  have 
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been  produced  by  a change  of  ex- 
ternal conditions,  which  imposed  on 
certain  individuals  new  wants,  com- 
pelling the  employment  of  existing 
organs  for  purposes  to  wliich  they 
had  not  previously  been  applieiL 
The  new  habits  produced  a change 
in  the  structure  of  organs,  parts 
previously  little  used  acquiring, 
under  these  new  conditions,  an  ex- 
traordinary developement  and  vigour; 
and  parts  now  disused  becoming  en- 
feebled in  power,  or  diminished  in 
size,  or  even  entirely  obliterated. 

The  modem  developement  theory, 
while  it  adopts,  to  a certain  extent, 
the  notion  of  changes  induced  in  the 
structure  of  organs  by  the  presence 
of  new  conditions,  necessitating  new 
uses  of  them,  derives  the  complex 
from  the  more  simple  forms  of  or- 
ganic existence,  by  means  of  a higher 
species  of  generation,  under  which, 
instead  of  giving  birth  to  a mere 
repetition  of  the  parent  form,  like 
occasionally  produced  unlike ; the 
change,  at  each  step,  being  of  ‘ a 
very  simple  and  modest  character,’ — 
merely  from  species  to  species,  till  at 
length  the  higiicr  steps  were  attained 
from  invertebrate  to  vertebrate,  and 
from  fish  to  reptile,  from  reptile  to 
bird  or  mammal.  These  different 
modifications  of  the  developement 
bypothe.sis  have  been  fathered  on 
geologj- ; but  geology  repudiates  the 
paternity  of  so  inis^apen  a monster, 
— a monster  of  which  it  may  be  said, — 
HuDiano  capiti  cerviceni  pictor  equinam 
Juugere  si  velit.etvarias  imiuccre  plumos, 
Uuilique  collatis  mcnabris,  ut  turjiiter 
at  ram 

Desinat  in  piscem  mnlier  formosa  su- 
peme, 

Spectatnm  admissi  risnm  teneatis,  amici  ? 

We  might  almost  suppose  that  the 
author  of  the  above  celebrated  lines 
had  been  reading  a treatise  on  deve- 
lopement  when  he  added, — 

Credite,  Pisones,  Uti  tabulie  fore  liltrum 
Persimilem,  mjiu,  ve/ut  agri  somuia, 
Tana 

FingentaruptcietivAnecpei,  neccaputuni 
Reddator  forme. 

Such  dreams  belong  not  to  in- 
ductive geology ; for  this  reason,  that 
they  are  older  than  the  knowledge 
of  the  facts  on  which  they  have 
seized  for  support.  They  originated 
in  views  of  the  existing  creation, 
before  anything  was  known  of  the 
e.xtinct  races  buried  in  the  crust  of 


the  globe.  When  Maillet  wrote  the 
TeUamied,  geology  was  in  its  embryo, 
cosmological  state,  and  had  not 
emerged  from  the  universal  ocean  of 
Leibnitz.  Lamarck  also  propounded 
his  theory  when  geology  was  still  in 
a very  humble  stage  of  develope- 
ment, and  still  bound  in  the  minei^- 
ogical  trammels  which  the  Wer- 
nerians  had  wound  around  it:  five 
years  before  the  foundation  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  — a 
great  epoch  in  the  science — and  fifteen 
before  the  publication  of  Smith's  map 
of  England  and  Wales.  The  regu- 
lar and  invariable  succession  of  the 
strata,  as  discovered  by  him,  was 
then  known  to  few,  denied  by  some, 
and  doubted  by  more ; and  his  iden- 
tification of  strata  by  means  of  or- 
ganic remains  was  derided  as  empi- 
rical by  the  ‘ well-educated  geognosts,* 
as  they  called  themselves,  who  were 
insisting  that  their  granite  and 
‘ floetz  trap  ’ were  of  aqueous  origin. 
The  speculations  of  .Saint  Hilaire  and 
the  Physio-  Philosophy  of  Oken  pre- 
ceded the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Crealiov  ; and  the  latter 
work  bears  internal  evidence  that 
its  author  first  adopted  his  theory, 
and  then  ‘ crammed  ’ for  geology  to 
8upp)rt  it. 

The  grand  facts  of  the  order  of 
superposition,  and  of  the  exclusive 
presence  of  cer*iin  fossils  in  each 
group  of  strata,  vl*^fe  worked  out  by 
Smitn  for  the  whole  English  series, 
from  the  chalk  to  the  coal  measures 
inclusive ; and  while  using  fossils  for 
the  practical  purpose  of  the  identi- 
fication of  strata,  he  designated  them 
by  their  homely  local  names  of  pun- 
dibs,  poundstoncs,  and  hogs’  - ear 
oysters,  unconscious  of  their  rela- 
tions to  existing  organisms,  and 
guiltless  of  all  speculations  regarding 
their  origin,  l>eyond  the  simple  belief 
that  God  had  made  them. 

The  same  facta  bad  been  deter- 
mined, independently  and  simul- 
taneously, in  France,  for  a part  of 
the  strata  above  the  chalk,  by  the 
philosophic  Cuvier,  the  reformer  of 
the  classification  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  the  founder  of  the  new 
science  of  palawntology,  — a science 
which  treats  of  the  extinct  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  which  have 
successively  flourished  upon  the  earth. 
This  great  man,  so  thoroughly  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  true  relation" 
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of  the  lost  races  of  animals,  whose 
forms  his  genius  restored  from  their 
mutilated  skeletons,  and  of  estimating 
the  interrals  which  they  filled  among 
their  kindred  forms  in  the  existing 
creation,  contended  against  the  deve> 
lopement  theory,  as  taught  in  his 
days  by  Lamarck.  He  appealed  to 
the  mummies  of  animals,  which 
Egyptian  superstition  had  embalmed, 
for  proof  that  three  thousand  years 
had  effected  no  greater  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  domestic  and  wild 
animals  thus  preserved  than  in  the 
human  form  ; though  in  the  mean- 
time they  had  been  transported  over 
the  whole  world,  and  naturalized  in 
climates  the  most  dissimilar.  If  there 
is  one  geologist  to  whom,  more  than 
to  another,  the  transmutation  doc- 
trines might  have  been  expected  to 
be  acceptable,  it  would  have  been  Sir 
Charles  Lyell ; who  refers  the  form- 
ation of  the  strata,  and  the  distur- 
bances by  which  they  have  been 
affected,  to  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  operations,  not  only  similar  in 
kind,  but  the  same  in  degree,  as 
those  which  we  see  in  daily  operation. 
The  creation  of  organic  bodies,  at 
successive  periods,  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  which  became  extinct — a 
fact  which  repeatedly  forces  itself  on 
the  attention  of  the  geologist  — is  a 
fact  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
experience;  and  therefore  evidence 
of  a system  ofcreatiuii  by  law,  could 
such  evidence  have  been  discovered, 
would  have  been  gladly  received,  as 
bringing  the  appearance  of  new  spe- 
cies on  the  earth  within  the  ordinary 
operations  of  nature,  and  as  harmo- 
mzing  with  that  uniformity  in  the 
system  of  change  in  the  inorganic 
world,  for  which  he  contends  as 
having  existed  from  the  most  remote 
periods  of  which  we  possess  geolo- 
gical monnments. 

In  the  Prmriplei  of  Geology,  how- 
ever, published  long  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation,  four 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  question ; and  the  conclusions 
at  which  the  author  arrives  are,  that 
species  have  a real  existence  in  na- 
ture ; that  each  was  endued,  at  the 
time  of  its  creation,  with  the  attri- 
butes and  organization  by  which  it 
is  distinguished ; that  there  is  a ca- 
pacity in  all  species  to  accommodate 
themselves,  to  a certain  extent,  to 


a change  of  external  circumstances, 
the  extent  varying  greatly  according 
to  the  species ; that  the  changes  thus 

Iiroduced  arc  governed  by  constant 
awrs,  the  capability  of  variation  form- 
ing part  of  the  permanent  specific 
character ; that  some  of  the  acquired 
peculiarities  of  form,  structure,  and 
instinct,  arc  transmissible  to  the  off- 
spring; but  consist  only  of  such 
qualities  as  are  intimately  related  to 
tne  natural  wants  and  propensities 
of  the  species.  He  shows,  moreover, 
that  these  variations  from  the  ori- 
ginal type  may  usually  be  effected  in 
a brief  space  of  time  — two  or  three 
generations — after  which  no  further 
deviation  can  be  obtained  by  con- 
tinuing or  increasing  the  alteration 
in  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are.  placed.  The  species  most 
susceptible  of  these  changes  are  the 
domestic  animals  and  the  cultivated 
plants,  and  some  curious  instances 
are  adduced,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
new  habits  and  instincts  acquired  by 
transportation  to  new  countries,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  peculiarities  distin- 
guishing some  of  the  domestic  races 
disappear,  when  they  are  permitted 
to  revert  to  a state  of  nature. 

We  would  recommend  a perusal 
of  chapters  24,  25,  26,  and  27,  of 
the  Principles  of  Geology,  to  those 
readers  who  may  have  been  bewil- 
dered by  the  sophisms  of  the  Ves- 
tiges.  It  is  true  they  were  written 
before  the  publication  of  that  Novum 
Organum  of  the  New  Philosophy ; 
but  our  references  are  to  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  Principles,  published 
in  1847,  when  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
might  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
doctrince  of  creation  by  law  an- 
nounced in  that  celebrated  work ; 
and  there  is  evidence,  both  external 
and  internal,  that  be  had  heard  of  it, 
if  he  had  not  read  it.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  any  mention  of  it,  we  find 
the  following  passage  : — 

The  theory  of  progressive  develope- 
ment  arose  from  a desire  to  ingraft  the 
doctrines  of  the  transmotationists  on  the 
most  popular  generalizatiocs  of  geology. 
But  modem  geological  researches  have 
almost  destroyed  every  appearance  of 
that  gradation  in  the  successive  groups  of 
animated  beings,  which  was  once  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  progress  of  the 
organic  world  from  the  more  simple  to 
the  more  complex  forms. 

It  is  not  by  Cuvier  and  Lyell 
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alone  that  the  doctrine  of  creation 
by  developement  has  been  opposed ; 
almost  every  other  name  of  note  in 
geology  and  palasontology  — Buck- 
land,  Conybearc,  Sedgwick,  Murchi- 
son, Mantell,  Agassiz,  Owen,  Phillips, 
Cautley,  and  Falconer,  have,  at  one 
time  or  other,  protested  against  it, 
under  its  older  or  more  modem  form. 
The  latest  geological  protest  is  in 
that  work  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded  by  Miller,  the  value  of 
whose  researches  in  the  palaeontology 
of  the  old  red  sandstone  is  acknow- 
ledged by  those  most  competent  to 
appreciate  it,  while  they  express  an 
admiration, almost  bordering  on  envy, 
at  the  pure  and  popular  style,  the 
extensive  reading,  and  lively  imasi- 
nation,  which  have  enabled  this  self- 
educated  man  of  genius  to  render 
attractive  to  general  readers  discus- 
sions usually  regarded  by  them  as 
dry  and  repulsive. 

He  comes  forward,  he  says,  to 
combat  the  doctrines  of  the  Vestiges, 

Because  its  errors  involve  moral  con- 
sequences. Tliere  is  a species  of  super- 
stition which  inclines  men  to  take  on 
trust  whatever  assumes  the  name  of 
science,  and  which  seems  to  be  a reaction 
on  the  old  superstition  which  had  faith  in 
witrhes,  but  none  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton ; 
and  believed  in  ghosts,  but  failed  to 
credit  the  Gregorian  calendar.  And 
owing  mainly  to  the  wide  diflTusion  of 
this  credulous  spirit  of  the  modem  type, 
as  little  disposed  to  examine  what  it  re- 
ceives as  its  ancient  unreasoning  prede- 
cessor, the  developement  doctrines  are 
doing  much  harm  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  particularly  among  intelligent 
mechanics,  and  a class  of  young  men 
engaged  in  the  subordinate  departmeuts 
of  trade  and  the  law.  And  the  error, 
thus  considerable  in  amount,  must  neces- 
sarily be  more  than  merely  considerable 
in  degree  ; for  it  invariably  happens  that 
when  persons  in  these  walks  became 
materi^ists,  they  become  also  turbulent 
subjects,  and  bad  men.  That  belief  in 
the  existence  after  death  which  forms  the 
distinguishing  instinct  of  humanity,  is 
too  essential  a part  of  man’s  moral  con- 
stitution not  to  be  missed  when  away ; and 
so,  when  once  fairly  eradicated,  the  life 
and  conduct  rarely  fail  to  betray  its 
absence. 

He  acquits  the  author  of  the 
Vestiges,  as  well  as  the  Lamarckians 
in  general,  of  positive  atheism,  since 
God  might  as  certainly  have  origi- 
nated the  species  by  a law  of  deve- 
lopement  as  he  has  continued  it  by 
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such  a law,  and  the  existence  of  a 
Great  First  Cause  is  as  compatible 
with  one  scheme  as  the  other.  The 
non  - geological  opponents  of  the 
transmutation  dogmas  are  therefore 
warned,  that  in  this  contest  the  old 
antiatheistical  arguments,  founded  on 
evidences  of  design  or  on  the  pre- 
liminary doctrine  of  final  causes, 
cannot  be  brought  to  bear.  It  is 
contended,  however,  that  the  trans- 
mutation doctrines  are  practically 
atheistical,  by  doing  away  with  the 
responsibility  of  man  in  a future 
state;  since,  if  human  beings  have 
been  rising  to  their  present  condition 
by  almost  infinitesimals,  from  com- 
pound microscopic  cells,  begotten  by 
electricity  on  dead  gelatinous  matter, 
it  follows  that  either  all  the  vitalities, 
whether  of  monads  or  mites,  fishes 
or  reptiles,  birds  or  beasts,  arc  indi- 
vidually and  inherently  immortal,  or 
that  human  souls  are  not  so ; because 
there  can  be  no  class  of  beings  inter- 
mediate between  the  dying  and  the 
undying.  If  therefore  the  develope- 
ment doctrines  be  true,  man  in  his 
present  state  must  be  a mere  animal, 
possessed  of  no  immortal  soul,  and 
as  irresponsible  for  his  actions  as 
the  beasts  that  perish  to  the  God 
before  whose  bar  he  is  never  to 
appear.  If  attempts  are  made  to 
evade  the  difficulty,  by  alleging  that 
God  might,  at  some  certain  point  in 
the  ascending  scale,  have  breathed 
into  a mortal  creature  an  immortal 
soul,  it  is  replied,  that  the  renuncia- 
tion of  any  such  direct  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Deity  is  not  only 
the  prominent  and  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  scheme,  but  the  very 
nucleus  round  which  it  orimnated. 

This  is  perfectly  true.  AVe  would 
judge  the  transmutation  theory,  how- 
ever, by  its  merits  as  a contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  physical  truth 
apart  from  its  moral  consequences, 
and  weighed  in  this  balance  it  is 
found  wanting.  The  laws  by  which 
the  material  world  is  governed,  even 
to  the  highest  laws  of  causation,  are 
legitimate  subjects  for  human  inves- 
tigation ; and  though  they  who  have 
penetrated  the  deepest  into  the  mys- 
teries of  nature  are  the  first  to 
admit,  that  in  every  line  of  inquiry 
there  is  a point  at  which  those  laws 
elude  their  grasp,  yet  if  we  can  dis- 
cover the  processes  by  which  the 
animated  tribes  originated,  and  by 
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which  the  inorganic  passes  into  the 
organic,  there  is  nothing  to  prohibit 
the  inquiry.  If  our  philosophy  be 
true,  we  need  not  fear  that  it  will  be 
in  collision  with  moral  truth,  since 
both  proceed  from  the  same  source, 
the  God  of  all  truth.  Physical  truth, 
however,  is  only  to  be  attained  by 
the  slow  and  laborious  process  of 
sound  induction,  and  inductive  re- 
search is  not  the  path  which  the 
author  of  the  Vesliget  has  pursued. 
He  starts  from  an  hypothesis ; his 
strongest  arguments  are  analogies, 
often  vague  and  fanciful,  and  his 
reasoning  follows  a perpetual  circle  : 
now  proving  the  developement  theory 
from  geology,  and  now  correcting 
geological  fact  by  the  developement 
theory. 

At  those  points  of  each  science 
where  inductive  philosophy  halts,  as 
on  the  confines  of  the  region  of  con- 
jecture and  speculation,  he  boldly 
pushes  forward  ; just  os  mortals  of  a 
certain  class  arc  said  to  ‘rush  in, 
where  angels  fear  to  tread.'  He 
based  his  system  of  the  cosmical  ar- 
rangements of  the  universe  on  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  discoveries  made  by 
the  telescope  of  Lord  Kosse  had  led 
astronomers  to  regard  it  with  greater 
doubt  than  at  any  period  since  its 
promulgation;  and  how  little  con- 
nexion that  hypothesis  had,  even 
before  those  discoveries,  with  in- 
ductive astronomy,  he  might  have 
learned  from  Sir  John  Hcrschcrs 
Treatise  (par.  C'23),  where  the  only 
notice  of  it,  if  notice  it  can  be  called, 
is  contained  in  the  thirty  lines  com- 
mencing, ‘The  nebulm  furnish  in 
every  point  of  view  an  inexhaustible 
field  of  speculation  and  conjecture,' 
and  closing  with,  ‘ It  is  easier  to  pro- 
pound such  questions  than  to  answer 
them.  Meanwhile  appeal  to  fact,  by 
the  method  of  constant  and  diligent 
observation,  is  open  to  us ; and  as  the 
double  stars  have  yielded  to  this 
style  of  questioning,  and  disclosed  a 
series  of  relations  of  a most  interest- 
ing description,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  the  assiduous  study  of  the 
nebula:  will,  ere  long,  lead  to  some 
clearer  understanding  of  their  inti- 
mate nature.' 

In  like  manner,  the  author  of  the 
Vestiges  appealed  to  geology  for 
proofs  that  the  succession  of  animated 
Mings  indicated  the  progress  of  the 


organic  world  to  have  been  from  the 
simpler  to  the  more  complex  struc- 
tures, at  the  very  time  when  tHat 
school  of  geology  to  which  the  deve- 
lopemcnt  doctrines  would  have  been 
most  acceptable  had  declared,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  modern  researches 
had  almost  annibilated  every  appear- 
ance of  that  gradation  which  the 
transmutation  theory  requires.  The 
verdict  of  science  is  against  the 
CTeat  modern  expounder  of  deve- 
lopcincnt.  He  informs  us  in  the 
Sequel  to  the  Vestiges,  with  the  greatest 
naivete,  that  ‘all  the  men  of  science 
are  against  his  theory.'  The  Her- 
schels  and  Brewsters,  the  Sedgwicks 
and  Lyells,  are,  therefore,  denounced 
as  unable  to  take  ‘comprehensive 
views  of  nature,'  devoted  to  ‘minute 
facts  and  experiments  in  narrow 
walks,'  as  regarding  all  beyond  with 
suspicion  and  distrust,  and  unable  to 
rise  above  the  common  ideas  of  their 
time.  ‘ It  is  before  another  tribunal, 
therefore,  that  the  New  Philosophy 
is  to  be  truly  and  righteously  judged.' 
It  prefers,  like  the  Irishman,  being 
tried  by  its  brother  Patrick.  It  ap- 
peals from  science  to  ignorance,  from 
facts  to  speculation,  from  geology  as 
it  is  to  geology  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  appeal  has  been  made  in  the 
form  of  a cheap  edition,  designed  for 
those  who  arc  unable  to  distinguish 
the  glitter  of  the  counterfeit  metal 
from  the  sterling  gold  of  philoso- 
phy, who  swallow  without  discrimi- 
nation the  poison  of  any  nostrum 
presented  to  them  by  the  quack  in 
the  name  of  science;  and.  believe, 
with  implicit  credulity,  any  deception 
practised  upon  them  by  the  juggler. 

The  stony  leaves  of  that  volume 
which  geologists  have  extensively 
but  still  only  partially  deciphered, 
the  autobiography  of  the  earth  from 
an  early  period  of  its  history  — for 
they  do  not  now  attempt  to  trace  it 
back  to  its  commencement — furnish 
incontrovertible  evidence,  in  the  long 
series  of  the  stratified  roeks,  that 
vast  periods  of  time  were  employed 
in  their  formation  before  the  creation 
of  the  human  race;  and  that  the 
surface  has,  at  successive  }x;riods, 
been  inhabited  by  successive  crea- 
tions of  plants  and  animals,  all  dif- 
fering more  or  less  from  the  existing 
races,  and  the  oldest  differing  the 
most.  The  fossiliferous  senes  is 
divided  zoologically  into  three  great 
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groups,  each  cODtaining  a distinct 
assemblage  of  plants  and  animals,  the 
subordinate  groups  of  strata  being 
likewise  characterized  by  minor  zoo- 
logical peculiarities.  The  lowest 
great  group  is  the  primary  or  palte- 
ozoic,  comprising  three  systems  or 
minor  assemblages  of  strata,  named 
the  Silurian,  zoologically  the  same 
with  the  Cambrian ; the  devonian, 
the  carboniferous,  and  the  permian ; 
the  last  the  lower  part  of  the  system 
called  the  new  red  or  pockilitic, 
from  which,  on  zoological  evidence, 
it  has  recently  been  separated.  In 
the  Silurian  system  we  have  a great 
variety  of  invertebrate  marine  life 
with  a few  fishes,  but  no  air-breath- 
ing animals,  either  vertebrate  or  in- 
vertebrate. The  vegetation  hitherto 
discovered  has  been  wholly  marine  ; 
and  the  earliest  known  animals  are 
molluscs,  of  by  no  means  the  lowest 
orders  of  that  division  of  the  inver- 
tebrates. The  strata  below  are  ge- 
nerally altered  in  their  texture  by 
subterranean  beat,  but  below  the 
Silurian  there  have  lieen  found  in 
some  localities  a considerable  thick- 
ness of  unaltered  strata,  very  similar 
to  them  in  lithological  aspect,  in 
which  no  traces  ot  organic  bodies 
have  as  yet  been  discovered.  These, 
with  the  crystalline  stratified  rocks 
below  them,  the  gneiss  and  mica  slate 
systems,  constitute  the  azoic  strata  of 
Murchison,  the  hypozoic  strata  of 
Phillips.  Above  the  Silurian  we 
have  the  devonian,  or  old  red  sand- 
stone sytem,  long  held  to  be  totally 
destitnte  of  organic  remains,  but  now 
found  to  abound  locally  with  marine 
invertebrates,  and  a rich  and  varied 
assemblage  of  fishes.  Besides  sea- 
weeds, we  have  in  the  beds  a few 
traces  of  land-plants  in  the  form  of 
fragments  of  coniferons  trees.  The 
carboniferous  system  exhibits  a rich 
terrestrial  vegetation,  and  some  air- 
breathing  animals,  vertebrate  and  in- 
vertebrate, have  been  discovered  in 
it,  consisting  of  insects  and  reptiles. 
The  latter  had  been  for  some  years 
known  in  the  permian  system,  but 
they  have  very  recently,  both  in 
America  and  Germany,  bwn  found 
in  this  lower  carboniferous  group. 
The  permian  system  presents  a 
scanty  fauna  and  flora.  It  contains 
the  last  remains,  in  greatly  diminished 
numbers,  of  the  genera  of  molluscs, 
corals,  and  crinoidea,  which  were  so 
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abundant  in  the  other  members  of 
the  palaeozoic  series.  A few  of  the 
species  of  the  carboniferous  system 
endured  into  this,  but  the  greater 
portion  are  peculiar  to  it.  The  fishes 
are  numerous,  in  comparison  with 
marine  invertebrates,  of  many  genera 
and  species,  but  only  one  of  them  is 
common  to  this  and  the  carboniferons 
system.  The  plants  are  of  carboni- 
ferous genera,  but  distinct  species. 
The  reptiles  are  not  those  which 
would  have  best  linked  on  to  the 
highly  organized  fishes  of  the  pre- 
ceding systems. 

To  the  palamzoic  succeeded  the 
mezozoic,  or  secondary  group,  com- 
prising the  trias  (or  upper  part  of 
the  former  new  red  system),  the 
lias,  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
oolites,  the  wealdcn  (a  local  estuary 
deposit),  the  green  - sand  s^’stem, 
called  on  the  Continent  the  neaco- 
mian,  and  the  cretaceous.  The  last 
consists,  in  England  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  of  the  well-known  chalk, 
but  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
America  it  appears  under  very  dif- 
ferent mineral  characters.  The  me- 
zozoic group  is  distingnished  by  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  reptile  life, 
particularly  in  its  middle  portions, 
by  the  presence  of  many  ccpbalopo- 
dous  molluscs,  different  as  to  fami- 
lies and  genera  from  those  of  the 
palamzoic  series,  which  appear  nearly 
to  have  suffered  extinction  during 
permian  era. 

In  the  cretaceous  ^-stem  two  new 
orders  of  fishes,  which  comprise  the 
majority  of  the  families  and  genera 
to  which  living  fishes  belong,  came 
suddenly  into  existence,  distinguished 
by  remarkable  differences  of  structure 
from  the  two  orders  of  fishes  of  the 
paleozoic  strata,  the  greater  part  of 
whose  families  and  genera  are  now 
extinct.  The  mezozoic  vegetation  is 
distinct  from  that  of  the  preceding 
carboniferous  and  succeeding  tertiary 
epochs.  Its  lower  and  middle  px>np8 
of  strata  exhibit  traces  of  bird^  and 
its  upper  a few  exceptional  remains 
of  mammals,  but  it  is  not  till  the 
subsequent  kainozoic  period  that  they 
became  abundant. 

The  kainozoic,  or  tertiary  series, 
comprises  four  divisions,  distinguished 
by  the  varying  proportions  of  ex- 
isting species  of  shells  contained  in 
them.  In  the  eocene,  or  oldest  ter- 
tiaries,  we  have  the  dawn  of  exiating 
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species,  not  amonnting  to  more  than 
five  per  cent.  In  the  miocen'',  or 
middle  tertiariea,  they  still  conr  ‘ute 
the  minority.  In  the  pliocene,  niore 
than  two-thirds  of  the  shells  belong 
to  existing  species  ; and  in  the  pleis- 
tocene, or  newer  tertiarics,  these 
amount  to  from  ninety  to  ninety- 
nine  per  cent. 

The  pleistocene  deposits,  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  America,  evince,  both 
by  their  physical  characters  and  their 
fSissil  contents,  the  temporary  pre- 
valence of  an  arctic  climate,  as  low 
as  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  parallels 
of  latitude.  To  the  pleistocene  suc- 
ceeded the  modern  perio<l,  during 
which  were  formed  the  peat-bogs 
which  cover  so  large  a portion  of 
Ireland,  and  occupy  considerable 
tracts  in  the  north  of  England ; also 
the  deposits  of  such  alinvial  districts 
as  Romney  Marsh,  Pevensey  Level, 
the  Lincolnshire  Fens,  and  other 
low  - 13’ing  tracts  bordering  rivers 
and  estuaries,  and  forming  deltas, 
at  their  mouths.  It  is  in  these  most 
recent  formations  only  that  human 
remains  and  works  of  art  have  been 
found.  Thej’  are  associated  with  the 
remains  of  quadrupedal  mammals,  all 
of  existing  species,  and  of  species  now 
inhabiting  the  neighbourhood,  or 
which  are  known  to  have  inhabited 
it,  within  the  times  of  history  and 
tradition.  Many  of  the  alluvial  de- 
posits of  Britain  have  been  formed 
since  the  Roman  invasion.  There 
are  others  of  a somewhat  older  date, 
intermediate  between  these  and  the 
strata  of  the  glacial  period,  and  con- 
taining shells,  all  of  existing  species, 
but  not  all  now  inhabiting  the  vi- 
cinitv,  together  with  the  remains  of 
elepfiants  and  other  large  mammals, 
which  belong  partly  to  extinct  species, 
partly  to  species  now  living  m the 
neighbourhood,  and  partly  to  species 
now  existing,  but  no  longer  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe.  Human  remains 
have  never  been  found  associated 
with  these. 

The  earliest  assemblage  of  organ- 
isms, of  which  geologj’  has  evidence, 
is  that  of  the  silnrian  system.  The 
transmutationists  may  imagine  earlier 
as  the  parents  of  these,  but  their 
existence  is  purely  conjectural.  It  is 
to  these  that  they  originally  appealed 

examples  of  the  commencement  of 
organic  life  upon  the  earth ; and  by 


these,  till  they  can  show  older,  their 
theory,  as  far  as  it  rests  on  geologi- 
cal evidence,  must  l)e  judged.  They 
were  described  in  the  Vestiges  as 
comprizing  the  unpretending  forms 
of  a few  humble  sea-plants,  certain 
zoophytes  and  polypiaria  (corals), 
and  a variety  of  shelled  marine  ani- 
mals. (leologists  replied,  that  among 
these  shelled  marine  animals  or  mol- 
luscs were  two  of  the  higher  mol- 
luscous orders,  which  rank  in  per- 
fection of  structure  the  nearest  to  the 
vertebrates.  The  author  of  the  Ves- 
tijges,  however,  reiterated  the  assertion 
in  his  Sequel  (1845),  that  these  strata 
exhibited  a scanty  and  imperfect  de- 
velopement  of  life  insisting  on  the 
absence  of  fishes  from  the  lower 
silnrian  strata.  Let  us  hear  Profes.sor 
Phillips  on  this  subject  in  a pn|)er  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Great  Britain,  containing  the  re- 
sults of  his  sdurian  researches  when 
acting  as  paheontologist  to  that  sur- 
vey : — 

The  animal  kingdom  admits  of  being 
classed  in  four  grand  divisions,  of  which 
one,  includingthe  vertebrates,  is  decidedly 
superior ; another,  including  the  zoo- 
phytes, is  inferior,  and  the  remaining 
divisions,  articulates  and  molluscs,  may 
he  regarded  as  intermediate  groups, 
uniting  the  superior  and  inferior  organi- 
zations. Of  these  grand  divisions  ex- 
amples ocenr  in  the  silnrian  strata,  but 
in  unequal  proportions.  Of  a hundred 
species  of  animals  in  the  Silurian  strata,  we 
estimate  that  six  belong  to  vertebrates, 
twelve  to  articulates,  sixty  to  molliLscs, 
and  twenty-two  to  radiates.  In  existing 
nature  the  corresponding  numbers  might, 
perhaps,  be  found,  tenvertebrates, eighty- 
four  articulates,  five  molluscs,  and  one 
radiate  ; the  enormous  preponderance  of 
articulates  in  the  modem  fauna  arising 
from  the  number  of  laud  insects,  and  the 
abundance  of  molluscs  in  the  strata  being 
the  consequence  of  their  formation  in  the 
sea. 

Resolving  these  four  great  groaps 
into  their  constituent  classes,  he 
enumerates  fishes  as  the  only  ver- 
tebrates, and  concludes  that  in  the 
marine  Silurian  strata  remains  of  the 
air-breathing  vertebrates  and  of  the 
air-breathing  articulates  are  as  yet 
unknown ; and  that  the  soli  acale- 
phids  (sca-ncttles),  the  minute  infu- 
soria, and  the  internal  enfozoa  (pa- 
rasitic animals  inhabiting  the  interior 
of  other  bodies),  arc  equally  undis- 
covered, while  all  the  other  classes 
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of  the  animal  kingdom,  except,  per- 
haps, the  cirripedes  (barnacles),  have 
left  traces  of  their  former  existence 
in  these  ancient  stratified  rocks. 
Among  the  inferences  which  he  draws 
from  the  distribution  of  these  remains 
are  the  following, — that  the  elemen- 
tary terms  of  the  scries  of  life  arc  in  a 
certain  order  of  succession  ; but  that 
they  arc  not  produced  by  the  trans- 
formation of  one  older  sttccics  into  an- 
other newer  species,  either  gradually 
or  by  varieties  proportioned  to  the 
time  or  change  of  physical  conditions ; 
and  that  races  are,  in  some  cases, 
suddenly  lost,  and  others  as  suddenly 
introduced ; but  the  older  races  oc- 
casionally return,  and  the  new  species 
cease  for  awhile;  which  he  attributes 
not  to  local  creations,  but  to  local 
centres  of  life  and  varying  sea- ' 
currents. 

Agassiz,  in  his  work  on  the  fishes 
of  the  old  red  sandstone,  had,  in  like 
manner,  remarked  respecting  the 
palaxizoic  organisms  in  general,  the 
simultaneous  appearance  of  all  the 
types  of  invertebrate  animals,  insist- 
ing on  it  as  a proof  that  they  could 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
progressive  scries,  as  had  been  former- 
ly  supposed,  lie  had  even  predicted 
from  the  numbers  of  fishes  in  the  de- 
vonian system  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  Silurian,  that  though  they 
had  not  been  discovered,  except  in  the 
upper  Silurians,  that  class  of  verte- 
brates would  hereafter  tie  found  in 
the  most  ancient  fossiliferous  deposits, 
and  prove  to  have  been  contempo- 
raneous with  all  the  classes  of  inver- 
tebrate animals. 

Since  this  conjecture  was  hazarded, 
ichtbyic  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered lower  in  the  series.  Mr. 
■Miller  cites  cases,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Government  geologists,  of  de- 
fensive spines  of  fishes  from  the  Bala 
limestone.  We  believe,  however, 
that  there  was  some  mistake  on  this 
point,  and  that  the  deepest  strata  to 
which  they  have  yet  bwn  traced  is 
the  Wcnlock  shale,  the  ba.se  of  the 
upper  Silurian  in  England,  and  the 
Onandogo  sandstone  in  America,  of 
whatever  portion  of  the  English 
Silurian  scries  that  rock  may  be  the 
equivalent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  earliest 
known  fishes  are  highly  organized 
dshes  of  the  cestraciont  family  of 
placoids.  They  are  few  in  number ; 


fewer  even  than  Mr.  Miller  supposed 
when,  with  respect  to  them,  he  com- 
pared the  palaeontologist  to  the  pa- 
tient angler,  who,  having  cast  his 
line  dav  after  day  into  some  water 
abounding  with  molluscs  and  crus- 
taceans, can,  after  the  lapse  of  months, 
scarcely  record  a nibble,  and,  at  the 
end  of  years,  cannot  boast  of  having 
captured  more  than  a score.  Con- 
sidering that  the  Silurian  deposits 
have  been  eagerly  explored,  for  more 
than  ten  years,  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  that  they  have  hitherto 
yielded  so  few  fishes,  while  all  their 
other  organisms  arc  abundant  and 
well  preserved,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  ichthyic  life  of  that  period 
will  always  be  found  poor  in  com- 
parison with  its  exuberance  in  the 
next  group  of  palaeozoic  rocks,  the 
devonian ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
bearing  in  mind  how  that  system  was 
held,  twenty  years  ago,  to  be  desti- 
tute not  only  of  fishc.s,  but,  in  a great 
degree,  of  organic  remains  of  any 
kind,  and  that  the  subsequent  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  in  limited 
regions,  we  do  not  despair  of  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  silurian 
fishes,  when  geological  research  shall 
have  hit  upon  some  great  centre  of 
Silurian  life. 

There  is  this  remarkable  difference 
between  the  silurian  and  devonian 
fishes,  that  while  the  latter  are  of 
two  orders,  placoids  and  ganoids, 
none  but  placoids  have  hitherto  been 
found  in  the  former.  Ixit  us  here 
explain  the  meaning  of  these  terms. 
All  fishes,  fossil  as  well  as  living, 
have  been  ranged  by  Agassiz  into 
four  orders,  founded  on  distinctions 
in  their  scaly  covering,  which  are 
coexistent  with  other  peculiarities  of 
internal  structure ; these  he  has 
named  placoid,  ganoid,  ctenoid,  and 
cycloid.  The  two  former  have  bony 
plates  or  scales  covered  with  enamel, 
the  two  latter  have  horny  or  bony 
scales  destitute  of  enamel.  The  pla- 
coids are  distinguished  by  having  the 
skin  irregularly  covered  with  these 
plates,  in  some  coses  large,  in  others 
reduced  to  small  points,  as  in  the 
shagreen  of  sharks.  The  ganoids 
shine,  as  their  name  implies,  in  a 
complete  cuirass  of  these  enamelled 

Slates,  joined  together  at  the  edges. 

lore  than  five-sixths  of  this  oi^er 
are  extinct,  and  to  these  two  orders 
belong  all  the  fishes  of  the  palamzoic 
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period.  The  ctcooida  and  cycloids 
compose  the  majority  of  the  families 
of  existing  fishes.  They  make  their 
appearance,  as  we  have  said,  suddenly 
in  the  chalk.  These  orders  are  dis- 
tinguished, not  only  by  the  matter 
of  their  scales,  as  stated  above,  from 
the  placoids  and  ganoids,  but  from 
each  other  by  the  forms  of  them. 
The  scales  of  the  ctenoids  arc  jagged 
at  the  outer  margin,  those  of  the 
^cloids  are  not.  The  perch  is  a 
ctenoid,  the  herring  a cyloid. 

The  palaK)zoic  fishes  are  remark- 
able for  another  peculiarity  of  struc- 
ture, the  heterooercal  tail,  in  which 
the  spinal  chord  is  prolonged  into 
the  upper  of  two  unequal  fins,  as  in 
the  sharks  and  dog-fish.  The  bomo- 
cercal  tail  consists  of  two  equal  wings, 
into  which  the  spinal  chord  is  not 
prolonged.  This,  which  is  the  struc- 
ture prevalent  among  the  present 
race  of  fishes,  has  not  been  found  in 
any  strata  below  the  mezozoic. 

The  earliest  known  fishes  are  pla- 
coids. This  was  asserted  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  fur  1845,  in  a 
critique  on  the  Vestiges,  the  writer 
of  which  is  generally  understood  to 
have  been  one  of  the  great  masters 
of  gteolog}’ ; and  he  asserted  also  that 
they  were  the  very  highest  types  of 
the  class  of  fishes.  This  was  denied 
by  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  in  his 
Sequel,  because  they  belonged  to  the 
cartilaginous  fishes,  the  chondrop- 
terygji  of  Cuvier,  placed,  it  was  said, 
by  that  naturalist  as  a second  scries 
in  the  descending  scale,  though  in 
some  measure  parallel  to  the  first. 
He  added,  too,  that  Linnaeus  was  so 
impressed  with  the  low  characters  of 
this  class,  that  be  actually  ranked 
them  with  worms.  Several  sections 
of  Mr.  Miller’s  Foot-Prints  of  the 
Creator  are  employed  in  unravelling 
the  confusion  of  this  objection,  or 
refuting  its  sophistry,  and  in  asserting 
for  the  true  placoids  that  standing  as 
animals  which  has  been  assigned  to 
them  by  Miller  and  Owen,  and,  what 
n more,  by  the  prince  of  modern  con- 
tinental transmutationists,  Oken.  An 
analysis  of  the  arguments  will,  we 
trust,  not  be  uninteresting. 

In  the  classifications  which  pre- 
vailed before  the  time  of  Agassiz, 
naturalists  divided  fishes  into  two 
series, — the  ordinary  or  osseous  fishes, 
having  a bony  skeleton ; and  the  car- 
tilaginous, in  whose  skeletons  carti- 


lage supplies  the  place  of  bone ; and 
these  two  series  being  ranged,  not 
one  after  the  other,  but  in  parallel 
lines : with  this  further  peculiarity, 
that  the  cartilaginous  line,  though 
containing  fewer  genera  and  species, 
outflanks  the  osseous  line  at  both 
extremities,  from  the  fact  that  some 
of  its  families  rise  higher,  and  some 
sink  lower  in  the  scale.  The  placoida 
of  Agassiz,  and  among  them  those 
of  the  Silurian  strata,  belong,  it  is 
true,  to  the  cartilaginous  scries  of 
former  classifications,  but  to  that 
extremity  of  the  line  which  ranks 
above  the  generality  of  the  osseous 
fishes.  The  testimony  of  Linnaius, 
appealed  to  os  against  the  claims  of 
the  placoids,  is,  in  fact,  in  favour  of 
them.  His  error  consisted  in  ranking 
them  too  high.  Disregarding  their 
cartilaginous  skeleton,  and  looking 
only  at  their  standing  os  animals,  he 
actually  erected  into  an  order  of  rep- 
tiles, under  the  name  of  amphibiee 
nantes,  those  placoids  like  the  sharks 
and  rays,  which,  to  an  internal 
skeleton  of  cartilage,  add  external 
plates  or  spines  of  bone.  At  the 
other  extremity  of  the  cartilaginous 
line  arc  the  suctorii  or  lampreys, 
soft,  slimy-skinned  fishes,  the  lowest 
grade  of  the  class  which  includes  the 
‘glutinous  hag,’  or  ‘ramper  eel,’  a 
worm-like  creature  without  eyes, 
movable  jaws,  or  vertebral  joints, 
and  destitute  of  plates,  points,  or 
scales.  These,  by  an  error  in  an 
opposite  direction,  he  rated  as  much 
t^  low  os  he  bad  ranked  the  placoids 
too  high,  placing  them  among  his 
worms.  Tnc  classification  of  Agassiz 
is  so  far  a natural  arrangement  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  in  accordance 
with  the  history  of  fishes,  which 
came  into  existence  by  groups  and 
families,  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  arranged  them  ; the  placoids  first, 
then  the  ganoids,  and,  at  a later 
period,  the  ctenoids  and  cycloids. 

Its  defects  arc,  that  having  erected 
four  orders  on  the  principle  of  the 
external  covering,  and  finding  seve- 
ral families  which  could  not  be  ranged 
under  any  of  them,  he  distributed 
these  among  bis  orders  on  the  totally 
different  principle  of  Cuvier’s  classi- 
fication— that  of  cartilaginous  skele- 
ton— and  thus  included  among  the 
placoids  the  suctorii,  which  are  not 
true  placoids,  and  possess  no  charac- 
ter in  common  with  them,  except 
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that  of  the  cartilaginous  skeleton ; 
just  as  the  earth-worm  and  the  frog 
possess  the  characteristic  of  red  blood 
in  common  with  the  higher  verte- 
brates, and  among  them  with  man. 

These  suctorii,  or  fishlike  worms 
of  Linna:us,  are,  in  the  classification 
now  regarded  as  the  most  natural — 
that  of  Agassiz,  modified  by  Muller 
and  Owen — restored  to  their  true 
lace,  the  first  and  lowest  division  of 
shes ; while  the  greater  part  of  the 
fishlike  reptiles  of  Linnxus— the  true 
placoids — occupy  the  highest. 

In  contending,  against  the  advo- 
cates of  developement,  that  precedence 
among  animals  is  to  be  assigned  to 
brain,  not  bone,  Mr.  Miller  adopts  a 
principle  from  which  the  author  of 
the  Vestiges  cannot  dissent,  since  it 
is  on  that  principle  that  he  has  him- 
self selected  the  dolphin  as  the  marine 
ancestor  of  the  human  familv.  Mr. 
Aliller  informs  us,  that  having  exa- 
mined the  brains  of  almost  all  the 
common  fishes  of  the  Scottish  coast, 
he  found  the  difiereut  species  of  dog- 
fish possessing  the  largest  brain  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  and  next  to 
them  the  rays.  These,  it  will  be 
remembered,  are  placoids.  The  osse- 
ous fishes  compose,  at  least,  the  main 
body  of  the  rear ; ‘ while  still  further 
behind  them  lags  a hapless  class, — 
the  suctorii,  one  of  which,  the  ‘glu- 
tinous hag'  before  mentioned,  has 
scarcely  any  brain,  and  one,  the  am- 
plexus,  or  fancelet,  wants  brain  alto- 
gether. 

I bare  compared  (he  adds)  the  brain 
of  the  spotted  dogfish  with  that  of  a 
yonng  alligator,  and  have  found  that,  in 
scarcely  any  perceptible  degree,  was  it 
inferior  in  point  of  bulk,  and  very  slightly 
in  point  of  organization,  to  the  brain  of 
the  reptile.  And  the  instincts  of  this 
placoid  family,  one  of  the  truest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  placoids  of  the  silurian 
system  to  which  we  can  appeal,  cor- 
respond, we  invariably  find,  with  their 
suwrior  cerebral  developement. 

This  comparatively  large  deve- 
lopcmcnt  of  brain,  and  its  correspond- 
ing manifestations  of  instinct,  pos- 
sessed by  the  true  placoids,  accom- 
panied by  other  characters  in  which 
they  rank,  not  with  the  osseous  fishes, 
nor  even  with  the  lower  reptiles,  but 
with  the  higher  orders  of  that  class 
to  which  the  tortoise  and  the  croco- 
dile belong,  arc  considered  by  the 
author  of  the  Vestiges  to  be  neutral- 
ixed  by  the  presence  of  other  cha- 


racters, such  as  the  cartilaginous 
skeleton,  analogous  to  the  spinal 
chord  in  immature  reptiles  and  mam- 
mals ; the  heteroeercal  tail,  which  is 
borne  by  the  salmon  and  all  other 
osseous  fishes  in  the  embryo  state, 
and  the  month  placed  under  the 
head,  instead  of  at  its  extremity.  Mr. 
Miller  shows,  in  opposition  to  these 
views,  that  the  vertebral  joints  of  the 
existing  placoids — sharks  and  rays — 
posse.ss  an  os.seous  nucleus,  which  re- 
tains, when  subjected  to  the  heat  of 
a common  fire,  the  form  of  the  joint, 
and  that  the  cartilage  of  their  in- 
ternal skeleton  differs  from  that  of 
embryo  birds  and  mammals  in  not 
containing  gelatine,  and  consequently 
not  dissolving  in  hot  water,  ife 
contends,  moreover,  that  the  one- 
sided tail  may  be  regarded  as  a mark 
of  dignity,  approa^ing  more  than 
the  homocercal  tail  to  the  character 
of  that  of  reptiles.  In  illustration  of 
this,  he  shows  how  the  tail  of  the 
dogfish  may  be  developed  into  that 
of  a reptile  by  the  simple  process  of 
boiling,  under  which  the  caudal  fin, 
consisting,  unlike  the  cartilage  of  the 
internal  skeleton,  of  gelatine,  is  dis- 
solved into  isinglass.  After  this  pro- 
cess the  terminating  vertebrte  assume 
very  much  the  appearance  of  the 
tail  of  the  ichthyosaurus,  considered 
by  Professor  Owen  to  have  been 
furnished  with  a caudal  fin,  placed 
vertically,  as  in  the  shark,  and  which 
dissolved  during  the  putrefactive  pro- 
cess, as  that  of  the  dogfish  does  in 
boiling.  He  further  shows,  that  the 
reptile  tail  thus  obtained  may  be 
developed,  by  burning,  into  that  of 
the  mammal ; for  after  being  sub- 
jected to  a red  heat  till  the  merely 
cartilaginous  portions  are  consumed, 
the  whitened  bodies  of  the  vertebra 
retain  their  form,  and  present  an 
exact  resemblance  to  the  tail  of  a 
dog. 

The  Lamarckians  (he  saya)  may  well 
deem  it  an  unlucky  circumstance  that 
one  special  portion  of  their  theory  shoold 
demand  the  depreciation  of  the  hetero- 
oercal  tail,  seeing  that  it  might  be  repre- 
sented with  excellent  effect  in  another,  as 
not  merely  a connecting  link,  in  the  up- 
ward march  of  the  progression,  between 
the  tail  of  the  true  fish  and  that  of  the 
reptile,  but  as  actually  containing  in  itself 
— as  the  caterpillar  contains  the  future 
pupa  and  butterfly — the  elements  of  the 
reptilian  and  mammiferous  tail. 

But  the  position  of  the  mouth  ? 
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This  ia  a weapon  with  a double  edge. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  terminal  mouth 
might  be  called  a low  character,  be- 
cause it  ia  possessed  by  the  suctorii, 
the  lowest  order  of  fishes ; and  if,  on 
the  other  band,  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a mark  of  dignity,  that  is  the 
position  of  the  month  of  the  Cestra* 
don  Phillippi,  the  nearest  living 
analogue  of  the  sUurian  placoids, 
and  the  sole  surviving  representative 
of  the  cestraciont  family — the  oldest 
of  vertebrates. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  convert  charac- 
ters which  have  been  alleged  as  marks 
of  inferiority  in  the  earliest  fishes 
into  proofs  of  high  organization,  ac- 
companied as  they  are  by  other  cha- 
racters indicating  an  approach  to  a 
higher  class  of  vertebrates.  It  must 
be  conceded,  however,  to  the  author 
of  the  Vestiges,  that  he  has  the  au- 
thority of  Agassiz  for  regarding  the 
cartilagiuous  skeleton,  the  inferior 
{Msition  of  the  mouth,  and  the  one- 
sided tail,  as  embryonic  analogies, 
characterizing  the  embryonic  age  of 
the  dasB  of  fishes.  Hut  what  if  they 
are?  How  does  that  prove  that 
points  of  structure,  which  are  signs  of 
immaturity  in  one  set  of  animals,  are 
marks  of  inferior  organization  in  the 
mature  animals  of  another  ? What 
if  the  lower  classes  of  vertebrates 
preceded  the  higher  in  the  history  of 
organic  life  ? What  if  the  existing 
organisms  of  the  fish  and  reptile 
classes  typify  in  their  enibrj’o  state 
the  mature  state  of  their  predecessors 
of  the  same  class?  What  if  the 
higher  classes  of  vertebrates,  in  the 
present  state  of  nature,  pass  in  their 
embryo  condition  through  stages  si- 
milar in  some  respects  to  those  which 
are  passed  through  by  the  lower 
vertebrates  in  their  immature  state  ? 
Uow  does  this  prove  that  one  class, 
or  even  one  spedes  of  a class,  has 
descended  from  another?  There  is 
a resemblance,  but  nothing  more. 
There  is  proof  of  unity  of  plan  amidst 
numerous  modifications  of  strnctnre 
pervading  the  entire  organic  creation 
through  all  time,  and  of  one  mighty 
^telligence  presiding  over  it  from 
its  commencement ; but  there  is  not 
even  a shadow  of  evidence  as  to  the 
process  by  which  the  operations  of 
creation  were  conducted.  The  facts 
of  embryology  on  which,  more  or 
less  distorted  and  overstated,  the  au- 
thor of  the  has  rai^ . 1 ;i  large 


portion  of  his  structure,  are  unsnit- 
able  for  popular  discussion.  We 
shall,  therefore,  dismiss  them  with 
the  remark,  that  if  Agassiz  is  to  be 
appealed  to  for  the  embryonic  cha- 
racter of  the  early  placoids,  he  may 
also  be  appealed  to  as  a strenuous 
opponent  of  the  doctrine  that  one 
species  has  been  developed  from 
another.  If  he  considers  it  proved 
that  the  embryo  of  the  fish  during 
its  developement,  the  class  of  existing 
fishes  in  its  numerous  families,  and 
the  fish  type  in  its  planetary  history, 
pass  through  analogous  phases,— or, 
in  more  general  terms,  that  the  sue- 
cessive  creations  have  passed  through 
stages  of  developement  analogous  to 
those  which  the  embiyo  passes 
through  in  its  growth,  and  similar 
to  the  gradations  which  the  actual 
creation  in  its  ascending  series  pre- 
sents as  a whole,  he  also  insists,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  on  the  con- 
temporaneous appearance,  in  the 
earliest  fossiliferous  strata,  of  all  the 
classes  of  invertebrates,  accompanied 
by  one  class  of  vertebrates  as  indi- 
cating the  impossibility  of  referring 
the  early  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to 
a small  numlier  of  original  stocks, 
which  diverged  under  the  influence 
of  external  circumstances,  lie  urges 
these  facts  as  proofs  of  the  direct 
intervention  of  a Creative  Intelli- 
gence, and  as  proving  the  folly  o£ 
those  ‘ atheistic  or  pantheistic  theo- 
ries ’ which  attribute  to  finite  beings 
the  causation  of  their  own  existence, 
or  which  make  them  depend  solely 
on  the  influence  of  indeterminate 
external  influences. 

More  than  fifteen  hundred  species  of 
fossil  fishes  (he  says),  of  which  I have 
acquired  the  knowledge,  tell  me  that 
species  do  not  pass  insen.sibly  one  into 
the  other ; but  that  they  appear  and  dis- 
appear unexpectedly,  without  any  direct 
relation  with  their  predecessors  j for  I 
cannot  think  it  possible  seriously  to  pre- 
tend that  the  numerous  types  of  ctenoids 
and  cycloids,  which  arc  almost  all  con- 
temporaneous with  one  another,  were 
descended  from  the  placoids  and  ganoids. 
It  might  as  well  be  affirmed  (he  adds, 
thus  using  for  the  reductio  ad  absxtrdstm 
tliut  which  the  author  of  the  Vestiges 
deems  the  crowning  discovery— the  very 
consummation  of  science), — it  might  as 
well  be  affirmed,  that  the  mammifers,  and 
with  them  man,  are  lineally  descended 
firom  the  fishes.  All  these  species  have 
an  epoch  fixed  for  their  appearance  and 
iU.«.ippeurancc,  their  cxisieiK*  is  even 
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limited  to  a determinate  time,  and  yet 
they  exhibit  in  their  groups  numerous 
affinities,  more  or  less  strict,  to  a deter- 
minate co-ordination  in  a given  system 
of  organization,  which  has  more  or  less 
intimate  relations  with  the  mode  of  life 
of  each  type,  and  even  of  each  species. 
There  is,  moreover,  an  invisible  thread, 
which  unrolls  itself  at  all  times  through 
this  immense  variety,  and  which  presents 
to  Us  as  a definite  result  a continued  pro- 
gress of  that  developement  of  which  man 
is  the  termination,  the  four  clas.ses  of 
vertebrates  the  intermediate,  and  the 
entire  of  the  invertebrate  animals  the 
accessary  accompaniments.  Are  there 
not  here  manifestations  of  a mind  as 
powerful  as  fertile,  of  an  intelligence  as 
sublime  as  provident,  indications  of  good- 
ness as  infinite  as  wise,  the  palpable  de- 
monstration of  a personal  God,  the  First 
Great  Author  of  all  things.  Governor  of 
the  universe,  and  Di.spcnser  of  all  good  ? 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the 
reader  that  ‘progressive  devclopc- 
nent,'  as  here  used,  and  as  employed 
by  geological  writers  in  general 
(though  they  sometimes  use  it  loosely 
in  both  senses),  bears  a very  different 
meaning  from  the  progressive  devc- 
lopcment  of  the  transmutationists. 
The  former  merely  express  by  it  tbe 
historic  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
progressive  exhibition  of  organic  life, 
— as  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  vet  - 
tebrate  cla.sses ; that  fishes  preceded 
reptiles  and  birds,  and  these  mam- 
mals ; and  that  man  closed  the  pro- 
cession. The  long  periods  of  time 
of  which  they  have  evidence  as  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  creation,  they 
refer  solely  to  the  will  of  the  Creator  ,• 
and  they  do  not  profess  to  have  dis- 
covered the  means  by  which  creation 
was  effected.  The  latter  assert  that 
time  is  a necessary  clement  in  the 
process  of  creation  ; that  all  life  com- 
menced in  the  simplest,  or  monad 
form,  and  passed  through  successive 
stages  of  transfonnation  till  it  reached 
the  highest.  'I'he  absence  of  foun- 
dation for  such  an  assertion  has  been 
ahown.  We  have  seen,  that  in  the 
earliest  fbssiliferous  strata  which 
ireologists  have  discovered,  all  the 
forms  of  invertebrate  life  which 
might  be  expected  to  occur  in  marine 
strata  appear  contemporaneously,  and 
that  the  earliest  fishes  were  not  of  a 
low  grade,  but  such  a-s  stand  at  the 
head  of  their  class.  As  far  as  the 
present  state  of  the  cr  idence  can  be 
relied  on,  they  were  few  in  number, 
and  of  the  placoid  order  alone.  In 


the  devonian  strata  we  have  a great 
abundance  of  icbtbyic  life,  com- 
prising ganoids  as  well  as  placoids. 
Agassiz  olieerves  of  this  system,  which 
has  been  explored  as  yet  in  but 
limited  spaces,  and  was  till  lately 
thought  a local  formation  peculiar 
to  the  British  isles,  that  it  contains 
an  icbtbyic  fauna  as  considerable  as 
that  which,  under  equal  conditions, 
inhabits  the  European  seas;  and  that, 
although  the  species  of  the  old  red 
belong  to  a smaller  number  of  fami- 
lies than  the  living  species,  they  are 
not  less  varied  in  their  forms  and 
general  aspect,  nor  less  curious  for 
their  external  characters  and  organ- 
ization, nor  less  diffoient  in  size  and 
in  the  degree  of  power  with  which 
they  were  endued.  Respecting  cer- 
tain genera  of  predaceous  fishes  of 
the  old  red,  with  others  more  ap- 
proaching the  reptile  character,  which 
rose  into  great  importance  during  the 
subsequent  earboniferous  period,  be 
notices  the  singular  fact  of  the  shoals 
in  which  they  are  congregated  in  the 
fossil  state  as  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  much  rarer  occurrence  of 
large  predaceous  fishes  in  the  modem 
seas. 

Contemporaneous  with  these  sau- 
roid  fishes  of  the  carboniferous  era 
are  found  a few  remains  of  reptiles, 
not  under  their  most  fishlike  form  of 
the  ichthyosaurus,  as  would  best  suit 
the  developement  hypothesis,  but  as 
huge  four-footed  reptiles  of  the  ba- 
trachian  order,  to  which  frogs,  toads, 
add  salamanders  belong.  Like  fishes, 
reptiles  have  been  traced  of  late  years 
down  to  a lower  part  of  the  scries 
than  they  were  once  supposed  to 
occupy.  Rather  more  than  twenty 
years  since  it  was  held  that  they  had 
not  come  into  existence  before  the 
period  of  the  lias.  Within  that  time 
they  have  been  discovered,  first  in 
the  triasic  system,  next  in  the  per- 
mian,  and  more  recently  in  the  car- 
boniferous. Sir  Charles  Lyell,  dur- 
ing his  second  visit  to  America,  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  strata  in  which 
the  footsteps  of  the  labyrinthodon, 
one  of  the  large  batrachians  before 
mentioned,  had  been  found,  were  un- 
doubtedly deep  in  the  palamzoic  coal- 
measures  of  Tennsylvania ; and  since 
the  discovery  of  these  was  announced 
in  1»41  by  l3r.  King,  Professor  Gold- 
fuss  of  Bunn  has  published  descrip- 
tions of  more  than  one  saurian  from 
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the  ancient  coal- mcara  res  of  Saar- 
bmek,  near  Treves. 

We  must  hold  ourselves  prepared 
for  the  discovery  of  reptiles  in  sys- 
tems still  lower.  It  is  true,  that  in 
the  carboniferous  system  we  meet 
with  the  earliest  indications  of  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land  in  the  exuberant 
vegetation  which  constitutes  the  mass 
of  the  coal  seams,  and  of  which  the 
forms  are  so  beautifully  preserved  in 
the  shales  and  sandstones.  In  the 
devonian  and  Silurian  strata  l>eIow, 
nothing  has  as  yet  been  found  except 
marine  animals  and  plants,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  fern  leaves  in 
Wales,  and  a fragment  of  coniferous 
wood  discovered  by  Miller  in  the  old 
red  sandstone  of  Scotland.  This  an- 
cient tree  floating  in  the  ocean  of  the 
old  red,  like  the  trunks,  few  and  far 
between,  which  navigators  encounter 
in  the  Pacific,  proves  the  existence  of 
land,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  in 
some  quarter  or  other,  during  that 
period ; and  when  geologists  shall 
nave  the  good  fortune  to  explore 
deposits  bordering  some  Silurian  or 
devonian  island,  as  large  as  Britain 
or  New  Zealand,  we  may  expect  to 
hear  of  traces  of  air-breathing  ani- 
mals. 

It  may'  be  remarked,  by  the  way, 
that  this  coniferous  fragment  of  the 
old  red  fnrnisbes  a refutation  of  that 
part  of  the  transmutation  doctrines 
which  asserts  the  earliest  vegetation 
to  have  been  of  the  humblest  kind. 
So  long  as  we  look  only  on  marine 
vegetation  we  sec  it  under  its  lowest 
forms  of  sea-weeds,  but  the  moment 
we  catch  a glimpse  of  land,  be  it  but 
a solitary  island,  we  have  evidence 
that  it  supported  the  higher  types  of 
vegetable  life.  With  the  increase  of 
land  in  the  carboniferous  period  we 
have  a great  increase  of  vegetation, 
and  among  innumerable  specimens 
of  ferns  and  club  mosses,  ana  strange 
plants  analogous  to  tlic  horsetail 
tribe,  all  belonging  to  inferior  orders, 
we  find  magnificent  trunks  of  coni- 
ferous trees,  and,  in  some  coal-fields, 
true  wood,  constituting  the  most 
abundant  vegetable  remains.  These, 
which  are  comparatively  modern  dis- 
coveries, have  overthrown  the  con- 
clusions formerly  promulgated  by 
Adolphe  Brogniart,  which  were  sound 
as  far  as  they  were  based  on  positive 
evidence,  while  the  deductions  from 
negative  evidence  have  failed.  It  is 


true  that  inferior  orders  of  plants 
flourished  during  those  early  ages,  of 
gigantic  size,  and  in  rich  profusion, 
such  as  the  world  has  not  since  ex- 
hibited ; but  it  is  not  tnie  that  they 
exclusively  composed  the  carboni- 
ferous flora  : it  abounded  with  noble 
trees  of  the  great  families  of  pinus 
and  auracaria.  The  developement 
theory  is  as  unhappy  in  its  botanical 
evidence  as  in  that  which  it  seeks  in 
the  animal  department  of  palamnto- 
logy.  It  derives  all  vegetation  from 
the  sen,  and  demands  time  for 
its  transformation.  Creative  power 
worked  more  rapidlv,  and,  even  dur- 
ing periods  earlier  tlian  the  carboni- 
ferous, produced  the  higher  grades 
of  plants,  as  contemporaneous  with 
the  humbler  forms  from  which  they 
are  supposed  to  have  sprung. 

But  to  return  to  the  reptiles. 
Though  their  commencement  dates, 
at  present,  from  the  carboniferous 
era,  their  reign  was  during  the  mezo- 
zoic  ages.  They  then  flourished  in 
all  their  splendour,  with  no  higher 
vertebrates  to  dispute  with  them  the 
mastery  of  the  earth.  They  swarmed, 
under  a variety  of  type,  in  numbers, 
of  colossal  proportions  and  propor- 
tionate power,  and  of  extended  dif- 
fusion, which  contrasts  strongly  with 
their  diminished  importance  and  re- 
stricted limits  in  the  present  creation. 

The  modifications  of  structure  ex- 
hibited by  the  class  of  reptiles,  from 
its  commencement  to  the  present 
times,  are  equally  curious  with  those 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  fishes; 
and  they  present  the  same  remark- 
able analogy  between  the  phases  in 
their  succession  as  a class,  and  those 
observed  in  the  developement  of  an 
individual  reptile  from  the  egg,  while 
those  structural  peculiarities  in  the 
ancient  reptiles,  which  typify  the 
embryonic  state  of  the  existing  races, 
arc  accompanied  by  others,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  ancient  fish,  which 
would  cause  them  to  rank  higher  in 
the  scale  than  their  living  repre- 
sentatives. This  analogy  is  treated 
by  the  author  of  the  and 

his  ])rcdeccssors  of  the  Lamarckian 
school,  as  a proof  that  the  modem 
reptiles  arc  descended  from  the  an- 
cient. Professor  Owen  denies  the 
inference,  as  strongly  as  it  had  been 
denied  in  the  case  of  the  fishes  by 
Agassiz,  observing  that,  ‘ though  a 
slight  survey  of  organic  remains  may 
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•ppear  to  support  those  views,  in  no 
department  of  science  is  it  more  ne- 
cessary than  in  ]>alaK>ntology  to  drink 
deep  or  taste  not.'  Referring  to  the 
Summary  of  his  Report  on  British 
Fossil  Reptiles,*  for  tlie  many  curi- 
ous and  interesting  details  on  which 
his  conclusions  are  founded,  we  must 
content  ourselves  w'ith  the  following 
extract : — 

The  evidence  acquired  by  the  re- 
searches which  are  detailed  in  the  body 
of  this  Report,  permits  of  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  different  species  of 
reptiles  were  suddenly  introduce  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  although  it  demonstrates 
a certain  regularity  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance.  Upon  the  whole,  they  make 
a progressive  approach  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  existing  species,  yet  not  by  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  approximat- 
ing steps.  Neither  is  the  progression 
one  of  a.scent,  for  the  reptiles  have  not 
begun  by  the  type  of  organization  by 
which,  at  the  present  day,  they  moat 
closely  approximate  to  bslies ; nor  have 
they  terminated  at  the  opposite  extreme, 
where  we  know  tliat  the  reptile  type  of 
structure  made  the  nearest  approach  to 
mammals. 

Thus,  though  a general  progression 
may  be  discerned,  the  interruptions  and 
&ults — to  use  a geological  phrase — nega- 
tive the  notion  that  the  progr^sion  has 
been  the  result  of  self-developing  ener- 
gies adequate  to  a transmutation  of  spe- 
cific character ; but,  on  tlie  contrary, 
support  the  conclusion,  that  the  modifi- 
cations of  osteological  structure,  which 
characterize  the  extinct  reptiles,  were 
originally  impressed  upon  them  at  their 
creation,  and  have  been  neither  de- 
rived from  improvement  of  a lower,  nor 
lost  by  progressive  dcvelopement  into 
a higher  type. 

The  fish  and  reptile  classes  fur- 
nish the  best  test  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  transmutation  doc- 
trines, because  they,  among  verte- 
brates, have  the  most  extensive  range 
through  time.  Reptiles,  moreover, 
are  the  class  most  transitional  in  the 
range  of  its  modifications,  making, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  fishes;  and,  on  the  other, 
to  the  mammals ; and  holding  an  in- 
termediate place  in  point  of  time,  as 
in  structure,  between  the  two.  They 
likewise  are  the  only  class  of  verte- 
brates in  which  some  species  un- 
dergo, after  birth,  a metamorphosis 
as  singular  and  extreme  as  insects. 


Fossil  mammals,  however;  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
cultivators  of  that'l'ranch  of  paleon- 
tology, have  furnished  arguments 
equity  cogent  against  the  hypo- 
thesis of  creation  by  developement, 
bad  we  space  to  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  not  till  after  the  close  of  the 
cretaceous  period,  the  latest  of  the 
mezozoic  formations,  that  mammals 
become  abundant.  The  earlier  mam- 
malian forms  differ  the  most  from 
those  now  living;  and  there  is  a 
gradual  approach,  through  the  whole 
tertiary  scries,  to  the  present  state 
of  that  division  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. The  only  exceptional  cases  of 
pre-tertiary  mammals  have  been  dis- 
covered in  England.  They  consist 
of  three  jaws  of  a small  species  of 
animal  allied  to  the  opossum,  from 
the  oolite  of  Oxfordshire.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a doubtful  case  men- 
tioned in  Owen’s  British  Fossil  Masis- 
mals,  of  part  of  the  backbone  of  a 
grampus  found  in  the  superficial  de- 
posits of  Cambridgeshire ; but,  fromits 
state  of  mineralization,  sujiposed  to 
have  been  washed  out  of  one  of  the 
clay  beds  of  the  oolite.  The  author 
of  the  Vestiges,  like  the  older  trans- 
mutationists,  assumes  the  mammals 
of  the  sea  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
mammals  of  the  land : — 

Delphinom  silvU  appingit  fluctibaz 
aprum. 

The  facts  of  geology  are  ^inst  the 
assumption.  With  the  solitary  and 
doubtful  exception  of  the  Cambridge 
specimen,  we  have  no  proof  that 
marine  mammals  preceded  the  ter- 
restrial ; but  we  have  proof  that  the 
latter  were  abundant  in  the  older 
tertiaries,  while  it  is  only  in  the 
newest  that  marine  mammals  have 
been  extensively  found.  The  bones 
which  figure  in  the  Vestiges,  on  the 
authority  of  Cuvier  and  Buckland, 
as  those  of  whales  from  the  oolite, 
were  ascertained  long  since  to  be- 
long to  some  of  those  gigantic  ma- 
rine {reptiles  whose  bulk  equalled 
that  of  the  cetacea.  The  absence  of 
marine  mammals,  like  the  whale  and 
the  seal,  from  the  oolitic  and  cre- 
taceous deposits,  is  an  argument 
against  their  existence  at  that,  pe- 
riod ; for  there  is  no  reason  wliy 
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they  should  not  be  found  in  such 
deposits,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
marine  reptiles  of  those  epochs.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  quad- 
rupedal mammals ; and  their  absence 
from  the  wealden,  an  estuary  de- 
posit at  the  mouth  of  a great  river, 
which  floated  down  innumerable  car- 
cases of  land  reptiles,  as  large  as  the 
elephant  and  the  hippopotamus,  but 
in  which  no  mammal  has  been 
found.  The  transmutationists  once 
appealed  to  the  silurian  strata,  as 
aflording  examples  of  the  commence- 
ment of  organic  life.  Now  that  it  is 
found  not  to  have  commenced  under 
the  humble  forms  which  they  re- 
quire, they  take  refuge  in  the  "dark- 
ness of  the  pre-silurian  strata,  as  the 
appropriate  region  of  fabulous  his- 
toiy,  and  place  the  ancestors  of  the 
Silurian  organisms  among  the  non- 
fossiliferous  strata,  where  they  are 
either  hereafter  to  be  discovered,  or 
never  can  be  discovered,  because 
they  have  been  destroyed  by  the  in- 
ternal heat  of  the  globe.  In  like 
manner,  there  is  the  most  palpable 
absurdity  in  tracing  the  lineage  of 
the  small  marsupial  mammals  of  the 
Oxfordshire  oolite  from  the  gigantic 
mammal-like  reptiles  of  the  same 
epoch ; or  in  connecting  these  last 
with  the  large  extinct  mammalian 
quadrupeds  of  the  Paris  basin,  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  so  wide  an  in- 
terval of  time : they  are  compelled, 
therefore,  to  seek  a parentage  for 
the  one  and  the  other  m transitional 
fossils,  which  are  hereafter  to  be 
found.  The  great  doctors  of  deve- 
lopcment  are  so  determined  on  a 
simial  ancestry  for  themselves,  that 
they  are  unanimous  in  deriving  man 
from  the  quadrumana ; but  I’s  there 
is  no  living  or  fossil  siiecits  suffi- 
ciently human  for  their  purpose,  n 
theory  which  professes  to  be  founded 
on  iiutural  history  and  geology,  is 
coiiqielled  to  have  recourse  to  an 
imaginary  monkey,  just  as  it  places 
its  earliest  fossils  in  the  non-fossil- 
iferous  strata,  and  denounces  ‘ the 
fossil  blank  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
cretaceous  era,  as  having  helped  to 


keep  the  light*  from  that  interesting 
question — the  reptile  ancestry  of  the 
mammals.  Nay,  we  are  not  quite 
certain  whether,  as  developement 
becomes  more  developed,  the  simial 
origin  of  man,  which  held  so  con- 
spicuous a (losition  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Vestiges,  will  not  be  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  an  origin  from 
the  frog,  or  the  labyrinthodon,  if  we 
may  judge  from  what  is  to  be  dis- 
cerned through  the  haze  of  the  fol- 
lowing mysterious  passage  in  the 
sixth  edition; — 

We  cannot  but  regard  with  profound 
interest  the  question  respecting  our  own 
immediate  ance.stry.  The  mind  imme- 
diately reverts  to  the  simial  family,  whose 
form,  size  of  brain,  and  general  charac- 
ters, make  so  manifest  on  approach  to 
our  own.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
particular  species  from  which  the  human 
family  was  derived  has  ever  come  under 
the  notice  of  naturalists.  It  seems,  judg- 
ing from  analogy,  as  if  a larger  species 
than  any  yet  describerl,  were  required 
for  this  place  in  the  tree  of  being.  It 
may  be  observed  that,  of  all  the  reptilian 
orders,  the  hatraebian  is  that  which  has 
the  best  pretensions  to  a place  in  the 
origin  of  the  primates.  * It  is  singular,' 
says  Dr.  Roget,  ‘ that  the  frog,  though  so 
low  in  the  scale  of  vertchrated  animals, 
should  bear  such  a striking  resemblance 
to  the  human  conformation,  in  the  or- 
gans of  progressive  motion.  It  is  the 
only  animal  besides  man  with  a calf  to 
its  leg.  It  is  evidently,’  said  Dr.  Roget, 

‘ making  an  approach  to  the  higher  orders 
of  mammalia.’  The  frog,  however,  is 
but  a humbler  offshoot  of  the  main  line, 
terminating  in  the  primates.  There  is 
somethin;/  more  tike  a tineal  ancestor  of 
the  order  in  the  tahyriiilhodun  of  Owen, 
that  massire  batrachian,  which  teaees 
its  hand-tike  footsteps  in  the  new  red 
sandstone,  ard  then  is  seen  no  more. 
Not  for  nothing  is  it,  that  we  start  at 
the  picture  of  that  strange  impression 

ghost  of  anticipated  humanity — for 

apparently  it  realty  is  so.* 

Not  contented  with  having  vindi- 
cated the  claims  of  the  early  placoids 
to  a high  organization,  Mr.  Miller 
contends  for  a progressive  degrada- 
tion in  the  fishes  of  the  niczozoic  and 
more  modern  periods,  evinced  by  a 
departure  from  ‘ homological  sym- 


♦ As  we  anticipated,  the  ancestry  of  man  Is  in  the  course  of  modification  in  the 
brain  of  the  author  of  the  Vestiges.  'The  labyrinthodon  is  given  up.  The  passage  we 
have  marked  in  italics,  and  which  was  from  the  sixth  edition,  is  omitted  in  the  last. 
The  ancestor  of  the  human  family  is  a very  Proteus.  We  venture  to  predict,  that  the 
large  undcscribed  monkey  of  the  author’s  imagination  will  slip  quietly  out  of  the  next 
edition. 
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metry  of  organization,'  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  organs  of  motion,  and  in 
the  homocercal  or  equally  lobed  tad. 
With  this  portion  of  the  work  we 
have  been  the  least  pleased.  Ana- 
tomists, it  is  admitted,  are  divided  as 
to  what  is  to  be  considered  the  nor- 
mal and  primary,  and  what  the 
aberrant  position  of  those  fins  in 
fishes,  which  correspond  with  the 
fore-limbs  of  the  higher  vertebrates ; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  regard  what 
are  deemed  unsymmetrical  deviations, 
not  as  indications  of  monstrosity,  bat 
as  manifestations  of  the  fertility  of 
the  Creative  Intelligence  which  could 
engraft  so  many  variations  of  struc- 
ture, subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
life,  on  one  general  plan. 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  in 
magnitude  and  numbers,  in  variety 
of  type  and  extent  of  range  over  the 
earth,  the  earlier  vertebrates  decline 
as  each  succeeding  dynasty  rises  into 
importance.  This  is  true  of  the 
sauroid  fishes  of  the  paleozoic,  and 
of  the  gigantic  reptiles  of  the  me- 
zozoic  era — with  its  marine  ichthyo- 
saur, plesiosaur,  and  ceteosaur — the 
last  scarcely  less  bulky  than  the 
•whale ; its  flying  pterodactyls ; its 
mighty  terrestrial  lizards,  the  carni- 
vorous mcgalosaur,  and  herbivorous 
iguanodon ; its  magnificent  and  well- 
mailed  crocodilians.  All  these  rep- 
tile families,  except  the  last,  had 
beemne  extinct  before  the  tertiary 
era,  when  the  reign  of  quadrupedal 
mammals  began  ; and  that  family,  of 
smaller  size,  and  of  more  humble 
pretensions,  than  their  oolitic  prede- 
cessors, now  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  reptile  class,  dwindled  and  di- 
minished os  it  exists  at  present.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  elephantine, 
and  other  huge  quadrupedal  mam- 
mals, which  ranged  in  vast  herds 
over  Europe  and  America,  from  the 
arctic  regions  to  the  equator,  during 
the  latter  portions  of  the  tertiary 
era;  and  are  now  either  extinct,  or 
restricted  to  the  tropical  regions  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  They  declined, 
and  apparently  without  the  inter- 
vention of  man,  on  the  rise  of  that 
dynasty  to  which  was  committed,  by 
formal  grant,  ‘ dominion  over  thie 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth.' 

If  the  expression  respecting  the 
antedilu'vian  men,  ‘ there  were  giants 


in  the  earth  in  those  days,'  is  to  be 
understood  of  corporeal  stature, not  of 
moral  turpitude,  there  would  be  an 
analogy  in  this  reflect  between  the 
early  races  of  men  and  the  early 
races  of  the  other  vertebrates. 

We  object,  however,  to  the  at- 
tempts which  Mr.  Miller  has  made 
in  parts  of  his  recent  work,  to  con- 
nect his  degradation  theory  srith 
facts  in  the  moral  history  of  the 
world.  What  is  this  but  to  run  into 
errors  which  he  has  reprehended  in 
others, — the  error  of  the  author  of 
the  Veitifces,  in  confounding  two 
things  so  distinct  as  the  creation  of 
species,  and  the  developement  of  the 
individual;  the  error  which  he  has 
sdso  reprehended  of  good  men  hat 
weak  reasoners,  who  referred  to  the 
transformation  of  the  caterpillar  into 
the  chrysalis  and  the  butterfly,  as  con- 
taining evidence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  f Neither 
science  nor  religion  has  gained,  or 
will  gain,  by  attempts  to  blend  mo- 
ral and  physical  truths.  Least  of 
all  are  such  attempts  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  case  of  an  advancing 
science  like  geology,  in  which  con- 
clusions founded  on  negative  evi- 
dence to-day,  may  he  overturned  by 
a single  positive  fact  to-morrow.  The 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  we 
can  safely  ‘piece  together  the  re- 
vealed record  and  that  written  in 
the  rocks,'  or  trace  in  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  various  vertebrate  reigns, 
analogies  with  the  four  great 
monarchies,  and  the  four  faces,  three 
brute  and  one  human,  in  the  vision 
of  Ezekiel — the  origin  of  evil  and 
the  Mystery  of  Redemption.  We 
need  not  fear  that  the  stony  record, 
when  completely  deciphered — as  it  is 
not  yet — will  prove  at  variance  with 
the  correct  interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  respecting  phy- 
sical events  connectetl  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race.  WeJiuiy, 
on  the  contrary,  feel  confident,  that 
the  latter  has  been  so  worded  as  not 
to  startle  the  ignorance  of  one  age, 
and  to  admit  of  an  interpretation 
not  inconsistent  with  the  matured 
science  of  another.  In  the  meantime 
let  us  be  satisfied  to  regard  the  long 
ages  in  the  earth's  history,  during 
which  fishes,  reptiles,  and  quadru- 
pedal mammals,  were  successively 
the  dominant  race,  merely  as  expres- 
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sions  of  the  Divine  Will  designed  to 
manifest  to  the  various  orders  of  in- 
telligences which  people  the  many 
mansions  of  space,  and  are  gifted 
with  ■ powers  to  comprehend  their 
full  import — the  wisdom,  the  power, 
and  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  to  ex- 
cite tneir  admiration  when,  at  the  ex- 
hibition of  each  new  modification  of 
the  one  plan  of  creation,  ‘ the  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  Grod  snon^  for  Joy.* 


In  the  preceding  pages  we  have 
treated  only  of  the  geological  argu- 
ments against  the  transmutation  di^- 
mas ; and  want  of  space  has  com- 
pelled us  to  omit,  or  to  pass  lightly 
over,  some  of  those.  Since  it  was 
written,  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  pemsing  the  fifth  edition  of  Pro- 
fessor Se^wick's  Discourse  on  the 
Studies  of  the  Unicersity  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  a preface  and  supple- 
mentary appendix,  containing  be- 
tween them  nearly  six  hundred 
pages,  in  which  the  author  of  the 
Vestiget  has  been  followed  into  the 
other  sciences  in  which  he  has  dab- 
bled, and  tracked  through  the  maze 
of  his  sophistries  and  misstatements. 

After  an  introductory  section  on 
the  doctrine  of  final  causes.  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  proceeds  to  the 
question  whether  the  animal  king- 
dom has  been  produced  by  sponta- 
neous generation,  and  afterwards 
perpetuated  by  transmutation  and 
progressive  developement.  This 
question  be  ansivers  in  the  negative, 
denying  the  asserted  facts  of  spon- 
taneous generation  in  the  living 
world,  and  the  life-producing  results 
attributed  to  the  galvanic  expe- 
riments of  Crosse  and  Weeks,  of 
acarus  and  carrot-seed  celebrity. 
He  insists,  also,  on  the  failure  of  art, 
pushed  to  the  utmost,  to  produce  one 
true  specific  change,  so  as  to  raise 
the  progeny  of  any  known  animal  to 
a higher  grade  of  the  organic  scale. 

It  will  not  serve  our  purpose  (he  says) 
to  entrench  ourselves  in  the  dark  comers 


of  the  animal  kingdom,  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  entozoa,  from  the  inevitable 
want  of  evidence,  we  may,  by  casting 
Bvray  analogy,  affirm  that  generation  is 
ambiguous,  and  that  species  are  incon- 
stant. The  author’s  theory  demands 
specific  transmntationa  on  the  whole  as- 
cending scale,  from  a monad  to  a man. 
To  snppose  that  specific  transmutations 
are  going  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale, 


where  our  senses  fail  us,  and  we  can 
have  no  good  evidence  of  the  fact,  while 
no  transmutations  are  going  on  in  the 
upper  steps  of  the  organic  scale,  where 
we  have  good  evidence,  is  to  stultify  the 
whole  argument,  and  to  snppose  an  in- 
constancy in  Nature’s  workmanship  ab- 
horrent from  any  conception  we  can 
form  of  a true  organic  law. 

For  reasons  which  have  been 
stated,  we  declined  to  attack  the 
author  of  the  Vestiges  in  the  details 
of  foetal  transformations,  by  means 
of  which  he  has  establisned  hia 
Btrongeat  hold  on  the  popular  mind, 
in  favour  of  the  developement  doc- 
trines. For  the  same  reason  we 
cannot  follow  Professor  Sedgwick 
through  those  portions  of  the  pre- 
face in  which  be  demolishes  that 
entrenchment,  and  proves  that  which 
we  have  contented  ourselves  with 
asserting,  that  the  facts  of  embry- 
ology have  been  as  much  distorttd 
in  support  of  the  transmutation  hy- 
pothesis as  those  of  geology.  We 
recommend  this  valuable  portion  of 
the  work  to  those  readers  who,  having 
imbibed  their  opinions  from  the 
Vestiges,  still  retain  them. 

The  preface  then  passes  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  living  creation,  as 
bearing  on  the  developement  hypo- 
thesis, to  those  of  former  periods  in 
the  earth's  history,  and  exhibits,  in  a 
powerful  manner,  through  nearly  a 
hundred  pages,  facts  and  arguments, 
sonic  of  which  have  been  employed 
in  our  controversy  with  the  author 
of  the  Vestiges.  We  would  gladly 
avail  ourselves  of  some  quotations 
from  such  high  authority  in  sup- 
port of  our  views  and  laudatory  of 
Mr.  Miller's  Fool-prints  of  the  Crea- 
tor, of  which  mention  has  been  made 
in  the  preceding  pages,  but  we  are 
compelled  by  want  of  space  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  following  : — 

Do  tlien  the  ascertained  phenomena  of 
geology  suggest  a theory  of  developement 
baaed  on  any  known  law  of  organic  na- 
ture ? So  far  as  the  theory  is  concerned, 
the  real  questions  for  discussion  are  such 
as  follow  : — Are  the  animal  remains  of 
our  successive  groups  of  strata  presented 
to  us  in  such  order  as  to  suggest  a theory 
of  natural  developement  by  transmuta- 
tion from  one  organic  form  to  another  .’ 
Are  the  genera  and  fiunilies  of  the  old 
world  so  ill-defined  as  to  pass  into  one 
another  by  insensible  gradations  ? Are 
the  organic  intervals  between  the  difier- 
ent  orders  and  classes  of  the  animal 
kingdom  so  far  interpolated  by  new 
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forms  of  nature  as  to  lose  all  semblance 
of  reality  and  permanence,  and  to  show 
that  all  our  systematic  lines  of  separation 
are  but  the  artifices  of  immature  know- 
ledge— that  order  may  spring  from  order, 
and  class  from  class,  in  the  way  of  na- 
tural generation  ? Do  the  organic  types 
of  the  old  world  follow  one  another 
chronologically,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
arrange  themselves  on  any  conceivable 
organic  scale,  whether  simple  or  com- 
plicated ? To  all  such  questions,  I can 
do  no  more  than  return  a most  unqiuli- 
fied  negative ; and,  I may  add,  that  the 
genera  and  families  of  the  old  fossil  world 
are  more  abruptly  defined,  and  exhibit 
fewer  connecting  links,  than  in  existing 
nature. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  sections  of 
the  preface  proceed  from  the  pre- 
tended facts  of  the  author  of  the 
Vestiges  to  the  system  of  mental 
philosophy  adopted  by  him.  His 
materialism  is  weighed  against  his 
pantheism,  and  the  results  of  his 
scheme  are  considered, — a scheme  of 
which  he  boasts  that  it  has  ‘ weakened 
the  hold  of  the  supernatural  on 
enlightened  persons  j’  has  effected  ‘ a 
revolution  in  the  view  of  our  rela- 
tions to  the  Father  of  our  being;’ 
has  dispensed  with  His  personal  in- 
terference in  creation,  and  His  pro- 
vidential government  of  human  af- 
fairs ; while  it  has  removed  the  bar- 
rier between  moral  and  material, 
between  mind  and  matter.  We 
could  have  wished  to  have  e.xtracted 
some  passages  on  the  galvanic  and 
hrcnological  hypothesis.  The  brain 
as  been  compart  to  a galvanic  pile, 
and  the  action  of  the  mind  to  a 
galvanic  current,  and  the  mind  itself 
has  been  inferred  to  be  little,  if  any- 
thing, more  than  electricity,  and, 
therefore,  material.  By  Professor 
Sedgwic!  . the  electric  telegraph  is 
exhibitetl  as  an  illustration  of  the 
difference  betw.-cn  the  mind  and  the 
material  mechaii.-.ii  by  which  it  acts, 
— as  a mechanism  not  animated  or 
thinking,  but  requiring  a mind  ex- 
terior to  itself  to  set  it  in  motion, 
and  another  mind,  also  exterior  to 
itself,  to  comprehend  its  movements. 
There  are  some  lieautiful  passages, 
which  we  could  also  have  wished  to 
extract,  on  the  tendency  of  false 
philosophy  and  quackery  to  dog  the 
steps  of  advancing  science,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  alchemy  and  astrology 
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of  a former  age,  and  the  mesmerism 
and  phrenology  of  the  present.  We 
must,  however,  content  ourselves 
with  the  following  summary  of  the 
science  of  the  Vestiges,  and  its  re- 
lation to  this  philosophy  of  the  cap 
and  bells : — 

Let  a shallow  writer  like  the  author  of 
the  Vestiges  teich,  and  make  popular 
among  the  smatterers  in  material  know- 
ledge, that  inductive  science  is  but  phi- 
losophy in  leading-strings, — that  the  ac- 
cumulated wisdom  of  ages  is  but  a kind 
of  milk  fit  only  for  babes,  and  unfit  for 
the  food  of  full-grown  man, — that  there 
is  no  difference  between  soul  and  body, — 
that  man  is  the  progeny  of  beasts, — that 
all  nature,  dead  and  living,  is  wrapped 
in  undiviating  mechanical  laws, — that 
acts  arc  the  undeviating  effects  of  me- 
chanical organs, — that  the  organs  wo 
inherit  are  drawn  from  Nature’s  wheel, 
where  we  have  as  good  a chance  as  our 
fellow-men,  and,  therefore,  have  no  right 
to  grumble  at  our  lot, — and  that  all  our 
conceptions  of  what  is  sujrematural 
and  immaterial  arc  false  and  supersti- 
tious, and  but  the  fogs  of  a Boeotian 
brain  ; and  let  this  belief  become  current 
in  society,  and  accepted  by  the  multitude 
as  true.  What,  then,  will  follow  ? The 
reader  may  judge  for  himself.  I can  see 
nothing  but  ruin  and  confusion  in  such  a 
creed.  It  is  not  grounded  on  the  evidence 
of  material  nature,  and  on  that  account  1 
believe  it  false.  If  current  in  society,  it 
will  undermine  the  whole  moral  and  so- 
cial fabric,  and  will  inevitably  bring  dis- 
cord and  deadly  mischief  in  its  train ; 
and  on  this  account  (having  a belief  in 
the  harmony  of  Nature  and  an  over- 
ruling Providence)  I believe  it  also  un- 
true. An  honest  materialist  may  mean 
no  mischief  to  his  fellow-men,  but  that 
belief  proves  not  his  doctrine  to  be  in- 
nocuous. He  may  be  sincere,  but  sin- 
cerity, 1 repeat,  is  not  the  test  of  truth, 
whether  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  things 
material  or  immaterial. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  ex- 
pressing a hoi>e,  that  in  the  next 
edition  of  the  Disco’irse  those  parts 
of  the  preface  and  appendix  which 
have  relation  to  the  developement 
doctrines  will  be  separated  from  it, 
and  published,  without  reference  to 
the  studies  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  a refutation  of  the  Vestiges 
uf  the  Natural  History  of  Creation, 
in  a form  which  will  be  at  once 
accessible  and  attractive  to  every 
reader  who  has  imbibed  the  errors 
of  that  work. 
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Life  at  a Watebino-Px.ace. — Accidents  wile  happen. 


^ TJURnAII,  old  fellow!'  shouted 

n Ashburner's  host,  on  the  se- 
venth morning  of  his  visit;  ‘here’s 
a letter  from  Carl.  I have  been 
expecting  it,  and  he  has  been  expect- 
ing us,  some  time.  So  prepare  your- 
self to  start  to-morrow.' 

‘ He  can't  have  been  expecting 
me,  you  know,'  suggested  the  guest, 
who,  though  remarkably  domesticated 
for  so  short  a time,  hardly  felt  him- 
self yet  entitled  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  family. 

‘ Ob,  IIS  means  Clara,  and  mvself, 
and  baby,  and  any  friends  we  choose 
to  bring, — or,  I should  say,  who  will 
do  us  the  honour  to  accompany  us. 
We  are  hospitable  people,  and  the 
more  the  merrier.  I know  how 
much  house-room  Carl  has ; there  is 
always  a prophet’s  chamber,  as  the 
parsons  call  it,  for  such  occasions. 
Vou  must  come ; there's  no  two  ways 
about  that.  You  will  see  two  very 
fine  women  there,  — luce  persons,  as 
you  would  say : my  sisters-in-law. 
Miss  Vanderlyn,and  Mrs.  Carl  Ben- 
son.' 

‘ But,  at  any  rate,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  write  first,  and  apprize  him 
of  the  additional  visitor?' 

‘ We  should  be  there  a week  before 
our  letter.  Ecoutez ! There  is  no 
post-office  near  us  here,  and  my  note 
would  have  to  go  to  the  city  ^ a 
special  messenger.  Then  the  offices 
along  the  UudMti  are  perfectly  ante- 
diluvian and  barbarous,  and  mere 
mockery  and  delusion.  Observe,  I 
speak  of  the  small  local  posts;  on 
tne  main  routes  letters  travel  fast 
enough.  You  may  send  one  to 
Albany  in  nine  hours ; to  Carl’s 
place,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  to  Albany,  it  would 
take  more  than  half  as  many  days, — 
if,  indeed,  it  arrived  at  all.  I re- 
member once  propounding  this  pro- 
blem in  the  Blmlder  and  Bluster : — 
‘ If  a letter  sent  from  New  York  to 
Hastings,  distance  2*2  mUes,  never  gets 
there,  how  long  will  it  lake  one  to  go 


from  New  York  to  Red  Hook,  distance 
110  miles*'  We  are  shockingly 
behind  you  in  our  postal  arrange- 
ments ; there  I give  up  the  country. 
‘No,  you  mustn’t  wnte,  but  come 
yourself,’  as  Penelope  said  to  Ulysses.’ 
Ashburner  made  no  further  op- 
position, and  they  were  off  the  next 
morning  accordingly.  Before  four  a 
cart  had  started  with  the  baggage,* 
and  directions  to  take  up  Ashburner’s 
trunks  and  man-servant  on  the  way. 
Soon  after  the  coachman  and  groom 
departed  with  the  saddle-horses, 
trotters,  and  waggon ; for  Benson, 
meditating  some  months'  absence, 
took  with  him  the  whole  of  his  stud, 
except  the  black  colt,  who  was  strongly 
principled  against  going  on  the  water, 
and  bad  nearly  succeeded  in  breaking 
his  master's  neck  on  one  occasion, 
when  Harry  insisted  on  his  embark- 
ing. The  long-tailed  bays  were  left 
baincssed  to  the  Rockaway, — a sort 
of  light  omnibus  open  at  the  sides, 
very  like  a char-d-banc,  except  that 
the  seats  run  crosswise,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  from  six  to  nine 
persons : that  morning  it  held  six, 
including  the  maid  and  nurse.  Ben- 
son took  the  reins  at  a quarter-past 
five,  and  as  the  steamboat  dock  was 
situated  at  the  very  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  city,  and  they  bad  three 
miles  of  terrible  pavement  to  tra- 
verse, besides  nearly  twelve  of  road, 
he  arrived  there  just  seven  minutes 
before  seven ; at  which  hour,  to  the 
second,  the  good  boat  Swallow  was 
to  take  wing.  In  a twinkling  the 
horses  were  unharnessed  and  em- 
barked; the  carriage  instantly  fol- 
lowed them  ; and  llarry,  after  as- 
suring himself  that  all  his  property, 
animate  and  inanimate,  was  safely 
shipped,  had  still  time  to  purchase, 
for  his  own  and  his  friends  edifica- 
tion, the  Jacobin,  the  Blunder  and 
Bluster,  the  Inexpressible,  and  other 
popular  papers,  which  an  infinity  of 
ilir.y  boys  were  crying  at  the  top  of 
their  not  very  harmonious  voices. 


* An  American  never  uses  the  conversational  term  luggage,  but  always  speaks  of 
his  impedimenta  as  baggage. 
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‘ Our  people  do  business  pretty 
fast,’  said  he,  in  a somewhat  triumph- 
ant tone.  ‘ How  this  would  astonish 
them  on  the  Continent ! Sec  there  T 
as  a family,  still  later  than  his  own, 
arrived  with  a small  mountain  of 
trunks,  all  of  which  made  their  way 
on  board  as  if  they  had  wings. 
‘ AVTien  I travelled  in  Germany  two 
years  ago  with  Mrs.  B.  and  her 
sister  we  had  eleven  packages,  and  it 
used  to  take  half-an-hour  at  every 
place  to  weigh  and  ticket  them  be- 
forehand, notwithstanding  which  one 
or  two  would  get  lost  every  now  and 
then.  In  my  own  country  I have 
travelled  in  all  directions  with  large 
parties,  never  have  been  detained 
five  minutes  for  baggage,  and  never 
lost  anything  except  once — an  um- 
brella. Now  we  are  going.’ 

The  mate  cried,  ‘ All  ashore ! ’ 
the  newsboys  and  apple- venders  dis- 
appeared; the  planks  were  drawn 
in;  the  long,  spidery  walking-beam 
began  to  play  ; and  the  Swallow  bad 
started  with  her  five  hundred  pas- 
sengers. 

‘ Bet  us  stroll  around  the  boat : 
I want  to  show  you  how  we  get  up 
these  things  here.’ 

The  ladies’  cabin  on  deck  and  the 
two  general  cabins  below  were  mag- 
nificently furnished  with  the  most 
expensive  material,  and  in  the  last 
Parisian  style,  and  this  display  and 
luxury  were  the  more  remarkable  as 
the  fare  was  but  twelve  shillings  for 
a hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Ash- 
burner  admitted  that  the  furniture 
was  very  elegant,  but  thought  it  out 
of  place,  and  altogether  too  fine  for 
the  purpose. 

‘ So  you  would  say,  probably,  that 
the  profuse  and  varied  dinner  we 
shall  have  is  thrown  away  on  the 
majority  of  the  passengers,  who  bolt 
it  m half-an-hour.  But  there  are 
some  who  habitually  appreciate  the 
dinner  and  the  furniture : it  does 
them  good,  and  it  dues  the  others  no 
harm, — nay,  it  docs  them  good,  too. 
The  wild  man  from  the  West,  who 
has  but  recently  learned  to  walk  on 
his  hind  legs,  is  dazzled  with  these 
sofas  and  mirrors,  and  respects  them 
more  than  he  would  more  ordinary 
furniture.  At  any  rate,  it’s  a fault 
on  the  right  side,  'riie  furniture  of 
an  Bnglbu  hotel  is  enough  to  give  a 
traveller  a fit  of  the  blues,  such  an 
extreme  state  of  fiistiiicss  it  is  sure  to 


be  in.  Did  it  ever  strike  you,  by 
the  way,  how  behindhand  your  coun- 
trymen are  in  the  matter  of  hotels  P 
When  a traveller  passes  from  Eng- 
land into  Belgium  (putting  France 
out  of  the  question),  it  is  like  going 
from  Purgatory  into  Paradise.’ 

‘ I donx  think  I ever  stayed  at  a 
London  hotel.’ 

‘ Of  course  not ; when  your  go- 
vernor was  out  of  town,  and  you  not 
with  him,  you  had  your  club.  This 
is  exactly  what  all  travellers  in  Eng- 
land complain  of.  Everything  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  natives  is 
good  — except  the  water,  and  of  that 
you  don’t  use  much  in  the  way  of  a 
beverage  ; everything  particularly 
tending  to  the  comfort  of  strangers 
and  sojourners — as  the  hotels,  for 
instance,  is  bad,  dear,  and  uncom- 
fortable. I don’t  think  you  like  to 
have  foreigners  among  you,  for  your 
arrangements  are  calculated  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  country  as  fast  as 
possible !’ 

‘ Perhaps  we  don’t,  as  a general 
principle,^  said  Ashburncr,  smiling. 

‘ ^V’ell,  I won’t  say  that  it  is  not 
the  wisest  policy.  We  have  suffered 
much  by  being  too  liberal  to  foreign- 
ers. But  then  you  must  not  be  sur- 
prized at  what  they  say  about  you. 
However,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
lose  the  view  for  our  discussion. 
Come  up-stairs  and  take  a good  look 
at  the  nver  of  rivers.’ 

Ashbumer  felt  no  disposition  to 
deny  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
Hudson.  At  first,  the  shore  was 
lined  with  beetling  ramparts  of  trap- 
rock.  After  many  miles  of  this,  the 
clear  water  spread  out  into  a great 
lake,  with  apparently  no  egress.  But 
on  turning  a promontorj',  the  river 
stretched  away  nearly  as  wide  as 
before,  under  wooded  cliffs  not  dis- 
similar to  those  of  the  Rhine.  Then 
came  the  picturesque  Catskill  moun- 
tains; and  near  these  Harry  was  to 
stop,  but  Ashburner  did  not  stop 
witn  him.  At  West  Point  the  boat 
had  taken  up,  among  other  passen- 
gers, two  young  officers  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, then  quartered  in  Canada. 
'I’liey  were  going  to  take  the  tour  of 
the  lakes,  including,  of  course,  Ni- 
agara, and  offered  Ashburner,  if  he 
would  accompany  them  on  this  ex- 
cursion first,  to  show  him  the  lions 
of  Canada  afterwards.  On  consult- 
ing with  Benson,  he  found  that  the 
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trip  would  not  oecnpy  more  than  n 
month  or  five  weeks,  and  that  after 
Umt  time  the  watering-place  season 
would  be  at  its  height. 

‘ And  it  will  be  an  excuse  for  my 
staying  with  Carl  till  August,'  ilany 
oootinued.  ‘ The  women  are  half 
craav  to  be  at  Oldport  already.  I 
would  rather  stay  at  Kavenswood. 
We  shall  expect  you  there  at  the  end 
of  July.  But,'  and  here,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  acquaintance,  A.sh- 
bumer  perceived  a alight  embarrass- 
ment in  his  manner,  ‘don't  bring 
your  friends.' 

‘Ob,  dear,  no!'  said  Ashbumer,  not 
comprehending  what  could  have  put 
such  a thing  into  the  other's  head,  or 
what  was  coming  next. 

‘ I don't  mean  to  Kavenswood,  but 
to  Oldport ; that  is,  if  yon  can  help 
their  coining.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
your  university  men,  and  literary 
men  generally,  are  popular  enough 
here,  but  your  army  is  in  very  bad 
odour.  The  young  &lk>ws  who  come 
down  among  us  from  Canada  behave 
shockingly.  They  don’t  act  like  gen- 
tlemen or  Christians. 

Ashbumer  hastened  to  assure  him 
that  Captain  Blank  and  Lieutenant 
Dash  were  both  gentlemen  and 
Christiana,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  terms,  and  bad  never  been 
known  to  misconduct  themselves  in 
any  way. 

‘ Doubtless,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
your  friends,  but  the  general  prin- 
ciple remains  the  same.  So  many  of 
your  young  ofiieers  have  miscon- 
ducted themselves  that  the  primti 
facie  evidence  is  always  against  one 
of  them,  and  he  stands  a chance  of 
being  coolly  treated.' 

Ashbumer  wanted  to  know  what 


the  young  officers  had  done. 

‘ Everything  they  could  do  to  go 
counter  to  the  habits  and  prejudices 
the  people  among  whom  they  were, 
and  to  show  their  contempt  of  Ame- 


rican society ; to  act,  in  short,  as 
if  they  were  among  uncivilized  peo- 
pte,  For  instance,  it  is  a custom 
at  these  watering-place  hotels  to  dres 
for  the  tabU-d'lUiU.  Now,  1 do  not 


think  it  altogether  reasonable  that  a 
man  should  be  expected  to  make  hia 
evening  toilette  by  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and,  indeed  I do  not  strictly 
cooform  to  the  rale  myself.  But 
these  men  came  in  with  flannel  shirts 


and  dirty  shoes,  and  altogether  in  a 


state  unfit  for  ladies'  company.  Per- 
haps, however,  we  were  two  fastidi- 
ous in  this.  But  what  do  you  say  to 
a youngster's  seating  himself  upon  a 
piano  in  the  public  parlour,  while  a 
lady  is  playing  on  it  ?' 

Ashbumer  allowed  that  it  was 
rather  unceremonious. 

‘ By  various  similar  acts,  trivial, 
perhaps,  individnally,  but  forming  a 
very  disagreeable  aggregate,  these 
young  men  made  themselves  so  un- 
popular, that  one  season  the  ladies, 
by  common  consent,  refused  to  dance 
with  any  of  them.  But  there  is 
worse  behind.  These  gentlemen,  so 
stupid  in  a drawing-room,  are  sharp 
enough  in  borrowing  money,  and 
altogether  oblivions  of  repaying  it.' 

Ashbumer  remembered  the  affair 
of  Ensign  T.awless,  and  made  up  his 
mind  to  undergo  another  repetition 
of  it. 

‘ I don't  speak  of  my  individual 
case,  the  thing  has  happened  fiflr 
times.  I could  tell  off  a dozen  friends 
who  have  been  victimized  in  this  way 
during  the  last  three  years.  In  fact, 
I believe  that  yonr  jeunet  militairea 
have  formed  a league  to  avenge  the 
Mississippi  bondholders,  and  recover 
their  lost  money  under  the  form  of 
these  nominal  loans.  Y ou  may  think 
it  poetic  justice,  but  we  New  Yorkers 
have  no  fancy  to  pay  the  Mississip- 
pians'  debts  in  this  way.' 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose  to  accompany  Ashbumer  in 
nis  Northwestern  and  Canadian  tour. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  returned  by 
the  firstof.'Vugust,  very  much  pleased, 
having  seen  many  things  well  worth 
seeing,  and  experienced  no  particular 
annoyance,  except  the  one  predicted 
by  Benson,  that  he  sometimes  hud  to 
take  care  of  hia  aervaiU.  Neither 
shall  we  say  much  of  hia  visit  to 
Kavenswood,  where,  indeed,  he  only 
spent  a few  hours,  arriving  there  in 
the  morning  and  leaving  it  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  bad 
merely  time  to  partake  of  a capital 
lunch,  and  to  remark  that  his  enter- 
tainer had  a beautiful  place  and  a 
handsome  wife,  and  was  something 
like  bis  younger  brother,  but  more 
resembling  an  Englishman  than  any 
American  he  had  yet  seen. 

The  party  to  Oldport  was  increa.scd 
by  the  addition  of  Mias  Vanderlyn, 
a tall,  stylish  girl,  more  striking  than 
her  sister,  but  less  delicately  beauti 
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ful.  Though  past  twenty,  she  had 
been  out  only  one  season,  having  been 
kept  back  three  years  fay  various 
accidents.  But  though  new  to  society} 
she  had  nothing  of  the  book-muslin 
timidity  about  her ; nor  was  she  at 
all  abashed  by  the  presence  of  the 
titled  foreigner.  On  the  contrary,  she 
addressed  him  with  perfect  ease  of 
manner,  in  French,  professing,  as  an 
apology  for  conversing  in  that  lan- 
guage, a fear  that  be  might  not  be 
able  to  understand  her  English, — 
Pareeque  chez  vous,  on  dit  one  nous 
autres  Americaines,  ne  parlons  pas 
V Anglais  comme  il  faut.' 

As  we  are  not  writing  a handbook 
or  geo^phical  account  of  the  Nor- 
thern States,  it  will  not  be  necessaiy 
to  mention  where  the  fashionable 
watering-place  of  Oldport  Spring 
is  situated— not  even  what  State  it  is 
in — suffice  it  to  say,  that  from  Carl 
Benson's  place  thither  was  a day's 
journey,  performed  partly  by  steam- 
Doat,  partly  by  rail,  and  the  last 
forty  miles  by  stage-coach,  or,  as 
the  Americans  say,  ‘ for  shortness,’ 
by  stage.  The  water  portion  of  their 
journey  was  soon  over,  nor  did  Ash- 
bumer  much  regret  it,  for  he  bad 
been  over  this  part  of  the  route  be- 
fore on  his  way  to  Canada,  and  the 
river  is  not  remarkably  beautiful 
above  the  Catskill  range. 

On  taking  the  cars,  Benson  seized 
the  opportunity  to  enlighten  his 
friend  with  a quantity  of  railroad 
statistics  and  gossip,  such  as,  that  the 
American  trains  averaged  eighteen 
miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages, — 
about  two  miles  short  of  the  steam- 
boat average;  that  they  cost  about 
one-fifth  of  an  English  road,  or  a 
dollar  for  a pound,  which  accounted 
for  their  deficiency  in  some  respects ; 
that  there  were  more  than  three 
thousand  miles  of  rail  in  the  country ; 
that  there  was  no  division  of  first, 
second,  and  third  class,  but  that  some 
lines  had  ladies'  cars— that  is  to  say, 
cars  for  the  gentlemen  with  ladies 
and  the  ladies  without  gentlemen — 
and  some  had  separate  cars  for  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  colour ; that 
there  bad  been  some  attempts  to  get 
up  smoking-cars  after  the  German 
fa^on,  but  the  public  mind  was  not 
yet  fully  prepared  for  it ; that  one 
of  the  southern  lines  had  tried  the 
experiment  of  introducing  a restau- 
rant, and  other  conveniences,  with 


tolerable  success ; and  other  facts  of 
more  or  less  interest.  Ashbumer 
for  his  part,  on  examining  his  ticket, 
found  upon  the  back  of  it  a list  of  all 
the  stations  on  the  route,  with  their 
times  and  distances  — a very  con- 
venient arrangement;  and  he  was 
also  much  amused  at  the  odd  names 
of  some  of  the  stations — Nineveh, 
Pompey,  Africa,  Cologne,  and  others 
equally  incongruous. 

‘ Don't  be  afraid  of  laughing,’  said 
Benson,  who  jessed  what  be  was 
smiling  at.  ‘Whenever  I am  de- 
tained at  a country  tavern,  if  there 
duly  happens  to  be  a good-rized  map 
of  the  United  States  there,  I have 
enough  to  amuse  me  in  studying  the 
different  styles  of  names  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Union — differ- 
ent in  style,  but  abke  in  impropriety. 
In  our  State,  as  you  know,  the 
fashion  is  for  classical  and  oriental 
names.  In  New  England  there  is  a 
goodly  amount  of  old  English  ap- 
pellations, but  often  sadly  misap- 
plied ; for  instance,  an  inland  town 
will  be  called  Falmouth,  or  Oldport, 
like  the  place  we  are  going  to.  The 
aboriginal  names,  often  very  harmo- 
nious, had  been  generally  displaced, 
except  in  Maine,  where  they  are  par- 
ticularly long  and  jaw-breaking, 
such  as  Winnipiscoggir  and  Char- 
gogagog.  Still  we  have  some  very 
pretty  Indian  names  left  in  New 
York ; Ontario,  for  instance,  and 
Oneida,  and  Niagara,  which  you 
who  have  been  there  know  is 
Pronounced  Niagara, 

To  rhyme  with  staggerer. 

And  not  Niagara, 

To  rhyme  with  starer.’ 

‘ What  docs  Niagara  mean  ?’ 

‘ Broken  water,  I believe  ; but  one 
gets  so  many  different  meanings  for 
these  names,  from  those  who  profess 
to  know  more  or  less  about  the 
native  dialects,  that  you  can  never 
be  certain.  For  instance,  a great 
many  will  tell  you,  on  Chateau- 
briand’s authority,  that  Mississippi 
means  Father  of  the  waters.  Some 
years  ago  one  of  our  Indian  scholars 
stated  that  this  was  an  error ; that 
the  literal  meaning  of  Mississippi  was 
old-b^-strong — not  quite  so  poetic 
an  appellation.  I asked  Albert  Gal- 
latin about  it  at  the  time— he  was 
considered  our  best  man  on  such 
subjects  — and  he  told  me  that  the 
wot^  or  words,  for  the  name  is 
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made  up  of  two,  signified  the  entire 
riner.  This  is  a fair  specimen  of  the 
answers  you  get  I never  had  the 
same  explanation  of  an  Indian  name 
g[iven  me  hy  two  men  who  pretended 
to  understand  the  Indian  languages.’ 

‘What  rule  does  a gentleman 
adopt  iu  naming  his  country-scat 
when  he  acquires  a new  one,  or  is 
there  any  rule?’ 

‘ There  are  two  natural  and  proper 
expedients,  one  to  take  the  nearest 
aboriginal  name  that  is  pretty  and 
practicable,  the  other  to  adopt  the 
name  from  some  natural  feature. 
Of  this  latter  we  have  two  very  neat 
examples  in  the  residences  of  our 
two  greatest  statesmen,  Clay  and 
Webster,  which  are  called  Ashland 
and  Marshfield — appellations  exactly 
descriptive  of  the  places.  But  very 
often  mere  fanc^  names  are  adopted, 
and  frequently  in  the  worst  possible 
taste,  by  people  too  who  have  great 
taste  in  other  respects.  I wanted 
my  brother  to  call  his  place  Carls- 
mhe — that  would  have  been  literally 
appropriate,  though  sounding  oddly 
at  first.  But  as  it  belonged  originally 
to  his  father-in-law,  it  seemed  but 
fair  that  his  wife  should  have  the 
naming  of  it,  and  she  was  so  fond  of 
the  Bride  of  Lammermoor!  Well, 
1 hope  Carl  will  set  up  a few  crows 
some  day,  just  to  give  a little  colour 
to  the  name.  But,  after  all,  what's 
in  the  name?  We  are  to  stop  at 
Constantinople;  if  they  give  us  a 
g(^  supper  and  bed  there  (and  they 
will  unless  the  hotel  is  much  altered 
for  the  worse  within  two  years), 
they  may  call  the  town  Beelzebub 
for  me.’ 

But  Benson  reckoned  without  his 
host.  They  were  fated  to  pass  the 
night,  not  at  Constantinople,  but  at 
the  rising  village  of  Hardscrabble, 
consisting  of  a large  hotel  and  a 
small  blacksmith’s  shop. 

The  contretemps  happened  in  this 
wise.  The  weather  was  very  hot — 
it  always  is  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  middle  of  September  — but 
this  day  had  been  particularly  sul- 
try, and  towards  evening  oppressed 
nature  found  relief  in  a thunder- 
storm, and  such  a storm  1 Ash- 
bnmer,  though  anything  but  a ner- 
vous man,  was  not  without  some 
anxiety,  and  the  ladies  were  in  a sad 
fright ; particularly  Mrs.  Benson, 
who  threatened  hysterics,  and  re- 


quired a large  expenditure  of  Cologne 
and  caresses  to  bring  her  round.  At 
last  the  train  came  to  a full  stop  at 
Hardscrabble,  about  thirty-six  miles 
on  the  wrong  side  of  Constantinople. 
Even  before  the  usual  three  minutes’ 
halt  was  over  our  travellers  suspected 
some  accident ; their  suspicions  were 
confirmed  when  the  three  minutes 
extended  to  ten,  and  ultimately  the 
conductor  announced  that  just  be- 
yond this  station  half-a-mile  of  the 
road  had  been  literally  washed  away, 
so  that  further  progress  was  impos- 
sible. Fortunately  by  this  time  the 
rain  had  so  far  abated  that  the  pas- 
sengers were  able  to  pass  from  the 
shelter  of  the  cars  (there  was  no 
covered  way  at  the  station)  to  that 
of  the  spacious  hotel  stoop  without 
being  very  much  wetted.  Benson 
recollected  that  there  was  a canal  at 
no  greatdistance,  which,  though  com- 
paratively disused  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  railroad,  still  bad  some 
boats  on  it,  and  he  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  they  might  finish  their 
journey  in  this  way — not  a very 
comfortable  or  expeditious  one,  but 
better  than  standing  still.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
canal  was  also  put  hors  de  combat  by 
the  weather,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
done  that  way.  Only  two  courses 
remained,  either  to  go  back  to  Clinton 
from  which  they  had  started,  or  to 
remain  for  the  night  where  they 
were. 

‘This  hotel  ought  to  be  able  to 
accommodate  us  all,’  remarked  a 
fellow- passenger  near  them. 

He  might  well  say  so.  The  por- 
tico under  which  they  stood  (built  of 
the  purest  white  pine,  and  modelled 
alter  that  of  a Grecian  temple  with 
eight  columns)  fronted  at  least  eighty 
feet.  The  house  was  several  stories 
high,  and,  if  the  front  were  anything 
more  than  a mere  shell,  must  con- 
tain rooms  for  two  hundred  persona. 
How  the  building  came  into  its  pre- 
sent situation  was  a mystery  to  Ash- 
bumer ; it  looked  as  if  had  been 
transported  bodily  from  some  large 
town,  and  set  down  alone  in  the  wu- 
demess.  The  probability  is,  that 
some  speculators,  judging  from  cer- 
tain signs  that  a town  was  likely  to 
arise  there  soon,  had  built  the  hotel 
so  as  to  be  all  ready  for  it. 

There  was  no  need  to  question  the 
landlord : he  had  already  been  dili- 
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gently  assuring  every  one  that  be 
could  accommodate  all  the  passengers, 
who  indeed  did  not  exceed  a hundred 
in  number. 

Logicians  tell  us,  that  a great  deal 
of  the  trouble  and  misunderstanding 
which  exists  in  thb  nangbty  world, 
arises  from  men  not  detining  their 
terms  in  the  outset.  The  landlord 
of  Hardscrabble  had  evidently  some 
peculiar  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  accommodate. 
The  reu  state  of  the  case  was,  that 
be  had  any  quantity  of  rooms,  and  a 
tolerably  liberal  supply  of  bedsteads, 
but  his  stock  of  bedding  was  by  no 
means  in  proportion ; and  he  was, 
therefore,  compelled  to  multiply  it 
by  process  of  division,  giving  the 
l^r  mattress  to  one,  the  feather  bed 
to  another,  the  straw  bed  to  a third ; 
and  so  with  the  pillows  and  bolsters 
as  far  as  they  would  go.  This  was 
rather  a long  process,  even  with 
American  activity,  especially  as  some 
of  the  hands  employed  were  tempo- 
rarily called  off  to  attend  to  the  sup- 
per table. 

The  meal,  which  was  prepared  and 
eaten  with  great  promptitude,  was  a 
mixture  of  tea  and  supper.  Very 
good  milk,  pretty  good  tea,  and 
wtty  bad  coffee,  represented  the 
drinkables ; and  for  solids,  there  was 
a plentiful  provision  of  excellent 
bread  and  batter,  new  cheese,  dried 
beef  in  very  thin  slices,  or  rather 
cAfps,  gingerbread,  dough-nuts,  and 
other  varieties  of  home-made  cake, 
sundry  preserves,  and  some  pickles. 
The  waiters  were  young  women — 
some  of  them  very  pretty  and  lady- 
like. The  Bensons  kept  up  a con- 
versation with  each  other  and  Ash- 
bumer  in  French,  which  he  suspected 
to  be  a customary  practice  of  ‘ our 
set  ’ when  in  public,  as  indeed  it  was, 
and  one  which  tended  not  a little  to 
make  them  unpopular.  A well- 
dressed  man  opposite  looked  so 
fiercely  at  them,  that  the  English- 
man thought  he  might  have  partially 
comprehended  their  discourse  and 
taken  an  offence  at  it,  till  he  was  in 
a measure  re-assured  by  seeing  him 
cat  pound-cake  and  cheese  together, 
— a singularity  of  taste  about  which 
be  could  not  help  making  a remark 
to  Benson. 

‘Oh,  that's  nothing,’  said  Harry. 
‘ Did  you  never,  when  you  were  on 
the  lakes,  see  them  eat  bam  and 
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molasses  ? It  is  said  to  he  a western 
practice : I never  was  there;  but  I’ll 
tell  you  what  I have  seen.  A man 
with  cake,  cheese,  smoked-beef,  and 
preserves,  all  on  his  plate  together, 
and  paying  attention  to  them  all 
indiscriminately.  He  was  not  an 
American  either,  but  a Creole 
Frenchman  of  New  Orleans,  who 
had  travelled  enough  to  know  bet- 
ter.’ 

Soon  after  supper  most  of  the 
company  seemed  inclined  bedwards ; 
hut  there  were  no  signs  of  beds  for 
some  time.  Bensons  party,  who 
were  more  amused  than  fatigued  by 
their  evening's  experience,  spread  the 
carpet  of  resignation,  and  lit  the  cigar 
of  philosophy.  All  the  passengers 
did  not  take  it  so  quietly.  One  tall, 
melancholy-faced  man,  who  loidced 
as  if  he  required  twice  the  ordinary 
amount  of  sleep,  was  especially  anx- 
ious to  know  ‘ where  they  were  going 
to  put  him.’ 

‘ Don't  be  afraid,  sir,’  said  the 
landlord,  as  he  shot  across  the  room 
on  some  errand ; ‘ we'll  tell  you  be- 
fore yon  go  to  bed.’  With  which 
safe  prediction  the  discontented  one 
was  fain  to  content  himself. 

At  length,  about  ten  or  half-piast, 
the  rooms  began  to  be  in  readiness, 
and  their  occupants  to  be  marched 
off  to  them  in  squads  of  six  or  eight 
at  a time, — the  long  corridors  and 
tall  staircases  of  the  hotel  requiring 
considerable  pioneering  and  guid- 
ance. Benson's  party  come  among 
the  last.  Having  examined  the  room 
assigned  to  the  ladies,  Harry  reported 
it  to  contain  one  bed  and  half  a 
washstand  ; from  which  he  and  Ash- 
burner  bad  some  misgivings  as  to 
their  own  accommodation,  but  were 
not  exactly  prepared  for  what  fol- 
lowed, when  a small  boy  with  a tal- 
low candle  and  face  escorted  them 
up  three  flights  of  stairs  into  a room 
containing  two  small  beds  and  a 
large  spittoon,  and  not  another  single 
article  of  furniture. 

‘ I say,  boy !’  quoth  Benson,  in 
much  dudgeon,  turning  to  their 
chamberlain,  ‘suppose  we  want  to 
wash  in  the  morning,  what  are  we 
to  do  ?’ 

‘ I don't  know,  sir,’  answered  the 
boy ; and  depositing  the  candle  on 
the  floor,  be  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

‘By  Jove!'  ejaculated  the  fasti- 
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dious  youth,  ‘ there  isn't  as  much  as 
a hook  in  the  wall  to  hang  one's  coat 
on.  It's  lucky  we  brought  up  our 
carpet-bags  with  us,  else  we  should 
have  to  look  out  a clean  spot  on  the 
floor  for  our  clothes.' 

Asbbumer  was  not  very  much 
disconcerted.  lie  had  travelled  in 
so  many  countries,  notwithstanding 
his  youth,  that  he  could  pass  his 
nights  anyhow.  In  fact,  he  bad 
never  been  at  a loss  for  sleep  in  his 
life,  except  on  one  occasion,  when,  in 
Galway,  a sofa  was  assignerl  to  him 
at  one  side  of  a small  parlour,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  three  Irish 
gentlemen  were  making  a night  of  it. 

So  they  said  their  prayers,  and 
went  to  bed,  like  good  boys.  But 
their  slumbers  were  not  unbroken. 
Ashburner  dreamed  that  be  was  again 
in  Venice,  and  that  the  mosquitoes 
of  that  delightful  city,  of  whose 
venomousness  and  assiduity  he  re- 
tained shuddering  recollections,  were 
making  an  onslaught  upon  him  in 
great  numbers ; while  Benson  awoke 
towards  morning  with  a great  out- 
cry : in  apology  for  which  he  so- 
lemnly assured  his  friend,  that  two 
seconds  before  he  was  in  South 
Africa,  where  a lion  of  remarkable 
size  and  ferocity  had  .caught  him  by 
the  leg.  And  on  rising,  they  dis- 
covered some  spots  of  blood  on  the 
bed-clothes,  showing  that  their  vi- 
sions hod  not  been  altogether  with- 
ont  foundation  in  reality. 

The  Hardscrabble  hotel,  grand  in 
its  general  outlines,  had  overlooked 
the  trifling  details  of  wash-stands  and 
chamber  crockery.  Such  of  these 
articles  as  it  diJ  possess,  were  very 
properly  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
ladies;  and  accordingly  Ashburner 
and  Benson,  and  forty -five  more, 
performed  their  matutinal  ablutions 
over  a tin  bason  in  the  bar-room, 
where  Harry  astonished  the  natives 
by  the  production  of  his  own  parti- 


cular towel  and  pocket-comb.  The 
weather  bad  cleared  up  beautifully, 
the  railroad  was  repaired,  and  the 
train  ready  to  start  as  soon  as  break- 
fast was  over.  After  this  meal,  as 
miscellaneous  as  their  last  night's 
supper,  while  the  passengers  were 
diKtiarging  their  reckoning.  Ash- 
burner  noticed  that  bis  friend  was 
unusually  fussy  and  consequential, 
asked  several  questions,  and  made 
several  remarks  in  a loud  tone,  and 
altogether  seemed  desirous  of  attract- 
ing attention.  When  it  came  to  his 
turn  to  pay,  he  told  out  the  amount, 
not  in  the  ordinary  dirty  bills,  but 
in  hard,  ringing  hdf-dollars,  which 
had  the  effect  of  drawing  still  fur- 
ther notice  upon  him. 

‘ Five  dollars  and  a quarter,'  said 
Benson,  in  a measured  and  audible 
tone ; ‘ and,  Landlord,  here's  a quar- 
ter extra.' 

The  landlord  looked  up  in  sur- 
prize ; so  did  the  two  or  three  men 
standing  nearest  Harry. 

‘ It's  to  buy  beef  with,  to  feed  'em. 
Feed  'em  well  now,  don't  forget!' 

‘Feed  'em!  feed  who?'  and  the 
host  looked  as  if  he  thought  his  cus- 
tomer crazy. 

‘Feed  who?  AVhj%  look  here!' 
and  bending  over  the  counter,  Harry 
uttered  a portentous  monasyllable, 
in  a pretended  whisper,  but  really  as 
audible  to  the  bystanders  as  a stage 
aside.  Three  or  four  of  those  nearest 
exploded. 

‘ Yes,  feed  'em  well  before  j’ou  put 
anybody  into  your  beds  again,  or 
you'll  have  to  answer  for  the  death 
of  a fellow-Christian  some  day,  that's 
all.  Good  morning !'  And  taking  bis 
wife  under  his  arm,  Benson  stalked 
off'  to  the  cars  with  a patronizing 
farewell  nod,  amid  a sympathetic 
roar,  leaving  the  host  irresolute  whe- 
ther to  throw  a decanter  after  him, 
or  to  join  in  the  general  laugh. 
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BERLIOZ  ON  DER  FREISCHUTZ. 
EDITED  BT  UOBGAN  RATTLER. 


VyEBER  vrrote  three  great  operas  ; 

'V  each  is  in  its  way  a masterpiece 
of  science  and  genius ; but  their  for- 
tunes on  the  stage  were  various. 
Oberon  failed  positively  ; Euryanthe 
failed  comparatively.  The  success  of 
Der  Freischiit:  has  been  superlative. 
To  Euryanthe,  the  most  ambitious  of 
these  works,  nothing  like  justice  was 
ever  done  in  the  performance.  A 
verj'  scant  measure  of  justice  only 
was  dealt  out  to  Oberon  in  all  re- 
spects, but  chiefly  by  the  singers  who 
embroidered  Weber's  robes  of  gold, 
precisely  after  the  fashion  Rabelais 
declares  the  commentators  did  the 
text  of  the  Justinian  Code.  DerFreis- 
chiitz  was  more  fortunate  in  its  exe- 
cution, and  is,  besides,  of  that  genial 
character,  and  possesses  in  itself  that 
irrepressible  buoyancy,  that  nothing 
could  swamp  it.  True,  the  partition 
and  the  story  were  both  put  upon 
the  stage  in  a truncated,  if  not  a 
mutilated  manner;  and  that  which 
was  left  was  by  no  means  rendered 
satisfactorily.  There  was  no  Costa 
to  lead  the  band,  and  there  was  no 
such  band  to  lead  as  now  obeys  his 
baton  ; the  ehoruses  (we  mean,  of 
course,  the  singers  thereof)  were 
execrable — ‘timeless,  toneless,  tune- 
less, noteless’  fellows,  male  and  fe- 
male ; and  as  for  the  singers,  they 
were,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  ‘ no  great 
shakes'  in  Weber's  music,  though 
they  quavered,  as  usual,  with  intense 
vigour  and  perseverance  for  the  gal- 
leries. Still  Der  FreuchiUz,  from  the 
first,  excited  and  charmed  the  public 
— that  honest  public,  or  that  part  of 
it  which  judges  musical  compositions 
by  its  own  sensations,  and  not  by 
abstract  rules  of  science,  or  the  vul- 
gar canons  of  fashion,  taste,  or  criti- 
cism. No  doubt  the  startling  scenic 
effects — tbe  novel  devilry  with  its 
legend,  and  consistent  meaning  and 
moral  attached  to  it — together  with 
the  quaint  dresses,  and  dances,  and 
other  accessories,  to  effect  upon  the 
eye,  had  something  to  do  with  this — 
(for  John  Bull  loves  a bit  of  melo- 
dramatic show  dearly) — but  that  not 
much  ! The  story,  which  is  at  once 
weird  and  heart-home,  and  told  from 
first  to  last  in  such  lucid  order,  and 
with  such  unflagging  energy,  had 


more ; but,  in  good  sooth,  the  exqui- 
site melodies,  and  strange  and  fasci- 
nating, yet  easily-caught  harmonies, 
had  most : so  that  the  former  came 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
to  be  ground  upon  organs  through 
our  streets,  and  whistled  under  the 
shadow  of  the  butcher's  tray,  by 
those  swains  whose  care  is  directed 
to  the  pastoral  animal  in  the  de- 
funct state.  Der  Freischiitz,  however, 
greatly  puzzled  the  critics  and  the 
l^udo-critics  of  the  severe  schools. 
Condemn  openly  they  dared  not ! But 
they  hinted,  that  probably  there  was 
more  of  tact,  and  trick,  and  eccentricity, 
than  of  science  or  genius  in  it.  They 
did  not  understand  the  one,  and  they 
could  not  enlarge  their  minds  to  ap- 
preciate the  other.  They  were  little 
aware,  that  while  the  popular  ele- 
ment was  as  strong  in  it  as  in  Mo- 
zart’s Don  Juan,  its  construction  is 
pre-eminently  scientific.  In  it  the 
inspirations  of  the  finest  and  lai^est 
imagination,  and  the  results  of  the 
deepest  knowledge,  are  combined. 
Every  gift  of  nature  that  may  belong 
to  the  musician,  and  every  resource 
of  art  he  may  have  acquired  after 
long  and  profound  study,  have  been 
employed  upon  this  marvellous  struc- 
ture. The  melody  and  the  harmony 
throughout  are  as  exquisite  as  in  any 
masterpiece  of  Mozart  or  Beeth- 
oven. The  rhythm  is  wonderfully 
original,  various,  and  always  ap- 
propriate to  the  situation,  and  ef- 
fective to  a degree  attained  only 
by  Beethoven— the  expretn'im  true 
throughout  to  the  story  to  be  told, 
and  the  feelings  and  passions  to  be 
portrayed ; an  excellence  in  which 
the  mighty  Mozart  has  often  shown 
himself  deficient  ; the  modulation 
fresh,  powerful,  and  charming ; the 
instrumeiUation  (which  is  exactly  to 
music  what  colour  is  to  painting), 
a miracle  of  inspired  art ; the  de- 
grees of  the  intensity  of  sounds,  and 
of  the  volume,  and  multiplicity  of 
sounds,  admirably  managed  and  con- 
trolled. All  this  is  plain  to  those 
who  have  the  physical  organization, 
the  nervous  sensibility,  and  the  mu- 
sical education  and  experience,  which 
enable  them  to  feel  and  understand 
music  in  its  essence,  and  in  its  full 
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power  of  devclopcment,  at  once  as 
a sentiment  and  a science.  But 
such  individuals  are  very  few  in 
number.  Some  of  the  excellencies 
to  which  we  have  referred  are  plain 
to  everybody  who  is  capable  in  any 
degree  of  receiving  pleasure  from 
music.  Perhaps  the  great  peculiarity 
and  prerogative  of  such  masterpieces 
as  Der  Freiechiitz  and  Dun  Juan  is, 
that  they  administer  gratification  and 
delight  to  each  listener  in  the  pro- 
portion of  his  capacity  of  enjoyment. 
Der  Freischiilz,  then,  pleased  from  the 
first,  but  that  pleasure  was  consider- 
ably increased  and  enhanced  when  it 
came  to  be  represented  by  the  Ger- 
man company.  Satisfaction,  how- 
ever, has  been  brought  up  to  that 
point  of  fulness  which  is  delight,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  one  is  capable 
of  receiving  it,  by  the  way  in  wmich, 
during  the  last  season,  it  was  put 
upon  the  stage  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  and  executed  by  its  company. 
Grand  operas,  the  great  works  of 
great  masters,  labour  under  this  dis- 
advantage, as  compared  with  works 
of  an  inferior  order.  For  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  operas,  as  far  as  the  per- 
sons of  the  lyric  drama  are  concerned, 
M.  Villebrunc’s  prescription  will  an- 
swer, — Ma  femme  et  quatre  poupees  ! 
t'or  the  rest,  a few  chanting  animals 
to  scream  or  roar  in  chorus ; one 
violinist  and  a few  fiddlers  to  play 
accompaniments  ; and  a ‘ long  drum,’ 
as  Lablache  loves  to  call  it,  when 
‘ he  pokes  fun’  at  the  audience ; and 
sundry  brass  instruments  to  make  a 
clang  and  a clash,  or  a sort  of  or- 
chestral explosion,  at  stated  intervals; 
and  Toilii  taut! 

But  grand  works,  such  as  Der 
Freischiilz,  the  Ilugnenols,  and  the 
Prophile,  must,  in  order  to  be  at 
all  comprehended  and  appreciated, 
be  interpreted  after  a different  man- 
ner ; and,  for  their  due  e.xecution, 
require  numerous  appliances  and 
vast  means.  Everything  must  be  on 
a scale  in  proportion  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  masterpiece.  And  each  de- 
partment must  be  fitly  and  perfectly 
supplied  as  integral  portions  of  one 
great  whole ; for  each  and  all  are 
essential  to  the  ensemble  which  is 
destined  to  work  out  the  composer’s 
idea,  and  the  slightest  deficiency  or 
failure  will  occasion  a maimed  result. 
There  are  no  unimportant  charac- 
ters in  the  drama;  every  one  of  them 


should  be  sustained  by  an  artist. 
There  must  be  large,  well -taught, 
and  well  - trained  choruses ; a re- 
quirement of  cost,  and  time,  and 
trouble.  There  must  be  a band, 
very  numerous,  carefully  select,  and 
admirably  disciplined;  and  there 
mnst  be  the  soul  of  a master  and  the 
hand  of  a leader  to  direct  it — a chief 
as  rare  to  be  found  as  a great  general ; 
one  who  can,  like  Costa,  first  mould 
his  host  into  one  animated  machine, 
and  then  use  it  as  if  it  were  a single 
instrument,  ever  obedient  to  his  will 
for  the  one  purpose,  though  con- 
stituted like  the  human  frame,  of  a 
vast  variety  of  parts  contributing  to 
a general  cfl'ect  by  the  discharge  of 
difi'erent  functions.  Delightful  is  it, 
then,  in  the  execution  of  some  great 
composition — say  the  overture  to  Der 
Freischiilz — to  see  such  a leader  now 
ruling  the  whirlwind  he  has  raised, 
and  again  brooding  over  the  calm  he 
has  caused,  like  the  spirit  of  the  ele- 
ments he  had  set  in  motion,  and  ap- 
peased. 

But  this  is  a rare  delight,  and  most 
difficult  is  it  to  satisfy  those  require- 
ments ! In  point  of  fact,  to  see  one 
of  the  great  lyric  dramas  performed  in 
a style  closely  approaching  to  perfec- 
tion, is  an  event  which  can  happen 
but  seldom  during  the  course  of  a 
man’s  existence.  We  arc  accordingly 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  re- 
cent representation  of  Der  Freischiilz 
at  Covent  Garden  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  to  the  public  some  ab- 
stract remarks  upon  this  opera,  the 
whole  of  which,  as  it  was  designed  and 
completed  by  Weber,  they  havcheard 
for  the  first  time,  and  so  performed 
that  if  the  composer  could  have  lived 
again  and  been  present,  his  desire  to 
witness  the  full  and  faithful  embodi- 
ment and  evolvcment  of  bis  great  idea 
must  have  been  well-nigh  gratified. 

We  will  not  say  one  word  about 
the  special  performance.  AV’e  advert 
to  tne  opera  in  the  abstract  as  it 
might  appear  ui>on  any  stage ; and  as, 
indeed,  it  once  before  did  on  that  of 
the  Acadeniie  Royale.  The  remarks 
we  purpose  to  introduce  arc  from  the 
fervid  pen  of  Hector  Berlioz,  who, 
besides  being  a composer  of  the 
loftiest  genius  and  profound  musical 
science,  is  unapproachably  the  best 
writer  on  music  that  we  have  ever 
read.  For  he  writes  with  the  heart 
of  an  enthusiast,  and  with  the  head 
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of  a scholar.  It  was  he  who,  with  a 
reverent  hand  and  consummate  abi- 
lity, added  the  recitation  to  Der  FreU- 
chiitz,  and  thereby  greatly  enhanced 
its  effect ; for,  in  our  opinion,  an 
opera  interlaced  with  spoken  dialogue 
is  as  preposterous  as  a tragedy  with 
songs.  In  a little  fugitive  publica- 
tion, utterly  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try— one  of  the  many  Ilerlioz  threw 
on  at  a heat,  but  which  would  well 
deserve  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion 
— the  poet  musician  has  given  an 
analytit^  criticism  of  Der  Freischiitz, 
and  this  we  are  now  about  to  trans- 
late. The  occasion  be  avails  himself 
of  for  tlie  purpose  was  the  first  re- 
presentation of  the  irhole  0|iera  at  the 
Academic  Koyale,  with  the  full  force 
of  all  the  powers  and  resources  of 
that  great  lyric  establishment.  Thus 
the  circumstances  to  which  he  refers 
bear  a strikiug  analogy  to  those 
which  obtained  the  other  day  with 
regard  to  the  representation  at  our 
own  theatre.  Berlioz  begins  by  al- 
luding to  the  deep  disappointment 
he  experienced  some  twenty  or  two- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  when  he  missed 
seeing  Weber,  who  once,  and  once 
only,  passed  through  Paris.  It  was 
on  his  way  to  London,  where  he 
went  to  witness  the  failure  of  his 
Oberon  and  die.  The  young  admirer 
of  his  genius  sought  in  vain  to  catch 
a glimpse  of  the  composer;  and  deep 
was  his  disappointment,  and  mucu 
does  he  lament  that  he  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  doing  homage  to  him. 

Notwithstanding  his  popularity,  not- 
withstanding  the  immense  renown  and 
fashion  of  Freitekvdz — notwithstand- 
ing the  consciousness  which,  doubtless, 
he  hod  of  bis  own  genius,  Weber,  per- 
adventure  more  than  any  other,  would 
have  felt  happy  in  this  humble  but  sin- 
cere  homage.  lie  had  written  pages 
worthy  of  all  admiration,  which  were 
treated  by  the  rtrimti  and  critics  with 
the  most  contemptuous  coldness.  Bu- 
rtfanthe,  bis  last  opera,  and  the  most 
ambitious,  had  only  obtained  a half- 
success  ; and  well  might  he  entertain 
some  inquietude  ns  to  the  fate  of  his 
Oberon,  in  nourishing  the  imagination 
that  fur  such  a work  there  should  be  an 
audience  of  poets,  and  a pit  filled  with 
kings  of  thought.  Besides,  Beethoven 
himself,  the  king  of  kings,  had  fur  a long 
time  misunderstood  him.  One  can 
therefore  understand  — as  at  a later 
period  he  declared  in  writing — that  some- 
times he  had  doubts  in  his  musical  mis- 
sion,  and  would  fall  dead  with  the  blow 


which  smote  Oberon.  But  if  the  differ- 
ence in  the  fate  of  this  marvellous  com- 
position, and  that  of  its  elder-bom  Der 
Freisehiitz,  was  great,  it  is  not  that  there 
was  anything  vnlgar  in  the  traits  of  the 
fortunate  object  of  popularity.  No, 
there  was  nothing  mean  in  its  form, 
nothing  false  in  its  splendour,  nothing 
inflated  or  exaggerated  in  its  language. 
The  author  neither  submitted  the  one  nor 
the  other  to  the  patronage  of  the  exe- 
cutants. Never  did  be  make  the  slightest 
concession  to  the  puerile  exigencies  of 
the  fashion,  nor  to  the  still  more  impe- 
rious demands  of  the  pride-blown  singen. 
He  was  equally  simple  and  truthful,  alike 
proudly  original  — equally  hostile  to  all 
mere  fomadm — equally  grand  in  the  face 
of  the  public,  whose  applause  be  would 
porchoae  by  no  base  compliance — in  a 
word,  an  equally  great  artist  in  Der 
FreisetMx  as  in  the  Oberon.  But  the 
poetry  of  the  first  is  full  of  movement,  of 
passion,  and  of  contrasts.  There  the 
supernatural  leads  to  strange  and  violent 
effects.  The  melody,  harmony,  and 
rhythm,  in  their  combination,  thunder, 
bum,  and  blaze : everything  conspires 
to  rouse  and  waken  their  attention.  Tlie 
characters,  moreover,  taken  from  com- 
mon life,  attract  more  numerous  sympa- 
thies ; the  importraiture  of  their  senti- 
ments, the  picture  of  their  mannas, 
give  occasion  sometimes  to  the  use  of  an 
burabla  style,  which  animated  by  an 
exquisite  elaboration  acquires,  even  for 
those  who  despise  all  tricks  of  sound,  an 
irresistible  charm,  and  thus  bedecked 
appears  to  the  crowd  the  fair  ideal  of 
art  and  the  miracle  of  invention. 

In  Oberon,  on  the  contrary,  albeit 
therein  human  passions  play  a consida- 
able  part,  the  fantastic  is  still  predo- 
minant— and  it  is  the  fantastic  in  a calm, 
fresh,  and  graoeful  form.  Instead  of 
monsters  and  dread  apparitions,  it  is  with 
choruses  of  aerial  spirits,  sylphs,  fairies, 
and  water-nymphs,  we  have  to  deal. 
And  the  language  of  this  people  of  the 
soft  smile — an  exceptional  tongue,  which 
lends  its  chief  charm  to  the  harmony — 
whose  melody  is  capriciously  vague — 
whose  rhythm  is  slow,  veiled,  and  often- 
times difficult  to  catch,  and  little  intel- 
ligible to  the  multitnde,  inasmuch  as  its 
delicacies  cannot  be  perceived,  even  by 
musicians,  without  extreme  attention 
united  to  a high  vivacity  of  imagination. 
Undoubtedly  the  German  habit  of  reverie 
sympathizes  more  easily  with  this  ce- 
lestial poetry  ; but  with  us  Frenchmen  I 
fear  it  will  never  be  more  than  a subject 
of  curious  study  for  a moment,  from 
which  fatigue  and  mnwf  will  spring  soon 
afta.  We  may  form  a judgment  on  this 
from  what  happened  in  1828,  when  the 
Carlsrnbe  Company  gave  some  repre- 
sentations at  the  Theatre  Favart.  The 
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chorus  of  water-nymphs — this  chant  so 
softly  cadenoed  — which  expresses  a 
happiness  so  pure  and  perfect,  is  only 
coasposed  of  two  short  strophes.  But  as 
j&fleotioiis  constantly  soft  are  see-sawing, 
as  it  were,  upon  a slow  movement,  the 
pnblie  attention  became,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  meunires,  exdnguisbed ; and  at  the 
chwe  of  the  first  couplet  the  uncasineu 
gre«‘  eTideat— a murmur  ran  through  the 
houae : and  it  was  impossible  to  get  a 
hearing  for  the  second  strain  ; and,  in- 
deed, the  attempt  was  only  made  once. 
But,  however  it  may  be  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  populariaiBg  O^eroM  amongst  us, 
let  me  remark  that  the  success  of  J)er 
was  rapid  and  general,  and  is 
not  likely  to  abate.  The  mode  in  which 
this  masterpiece  has  been  lately  put  upon 
the  stage  of  the  Gnmd  Opera  has  given 
it,  as  it  were,  a new  birth.  The  public 
now-a-days  comprehends  and  appreciates 
this  composition,  as  well  in  its  entirety  as 
in  its  details  — this  composition,  wliich 
formerly  seemed  no  better  than  an  amu- 
sing piece  of  eccentricity.  People  now 
perceive  the  reason  of  things  wliich  up  to 
this  time  remained  obscure.  They  now 
xecogniae  in  Weber  the  most  severe  unity 
ci  thought,  the  most  just  sentiment  of 
expression.  They  perceive  the  dramatic 
conformities,  united  to  a superabundance 
of  musical  ideas,  worked  out  with  a re- 
serve replete  with  wisdom,  from  an  ima- 
gioatioD  whose  immense  wings  on  no 
occasion  bear  the  author  beyond  those 
limits  where  the  ideal  ends  and  the  absurd 
oommences.  Difficult,  indeed,  would  it 
be  in  searching  the  schools,  ancient  and 
modern,  to  find  a composition  so  irre- 
proachable in  every  point  os  Der  Frets- 
ek^z — so  constantly  interesting  from  one 
end  to  the  other — whose  melody  has  more 
freshness  in  all  the  various  forms  wherein 
he  has  been  pleased  to  clothe  it — whose 
rhythms  are  more  captivating  — whose 
harmonic  inventions  are  more  numerous 
andmore  striking — andwhoseemploymcnt 
of  masses  of  voices  and  instruments  is 
more  energetic  without  the  show  of  effort, 
and  more  sweet  without  affectation. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  overture 
down  to  the  last  accord  of  the  concluding 
(ffioms,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  oi^ 
passage  the  suppression  or  the  alteration 
of  which  would  appear  desirable.  Intelli- 
gence, imagination,  genius,  blaze  on  all 
sides,  with  a force  of  irradiation  which 
would  fatigue  any  eyes  except  those  of  an 
eagle,  if  a tenderness  inexhaustible,  but 
always  under  restraint,  did  not  interpose 
to  mitigate  the  splendour,  and  throw 
over  the  auditor  the  soft  shelter  of  its 
veil.  The  overture  is  universally  re- 
garded, now-a-days,  as  the  crowned 


queen.  Nobody  would  dream  of  dis- 
puting the  fact.  It  is  always  cited  as  the 
modd  of  its  kind.  The  themes  of  the 
andanie  and  the  a//eproare  sung  throu^^ 
out.  There  is  one  to  which  I must  r^er 
specially,  because  it  is  less  commonly  re- 
marked, and  because  it  moves  me  incom- 
parably more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is 
that  long  moaning  melody  thrown  forth 
by  the  clarionet  athwart  the  iremola  of 
the  orchestra,  like  a distant  lamentation 
scattered  by  the  winds  through  the  depth 
of  the  woods.  This  strikes  home  to  the 
heart ; and  to  me,  at  least,  this  virgin- 
chant,  which  seems  to  exhale  towards  the 
heavens  a timid  reproach  the  whilst  a 
sombre  harmony  murmurs  and  threatens 
beneath  it,  is  one  of  those  contrasts,  the 
newest,  the  most  poetical,  and  the  most 
beautiful  which  modern  art  has  produced 
in  music.  In  this  instrumental  inspi- 
ration  you  can  already  easily  recognize  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  character  of  Agatha, 
soon  to  be  developed  in  all  its  passionate 
candour.  Borrowed,  however,  it  is  from 
the  part  of  Max.  It  is  the  exclamation 
of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when, 
from  Uie  height  of  the  rocks,  he  sounds 
with  bis  eye  the  abysses  of  the  infernal 
valley.  But  this  phrase,  a little  modified 
in  its  contour  and  instrumented  after  a 
different  fashion,  is  completely  changed 
in  aspect  and  accent.  The  author  pos- 
sessed, in  a supreme  degree,  the  art  of 
effecting  those  melodic  transformations. 
One  should  write  a volume  to  consider  in 
separate  studies  each  face  of  this  work  so 
rich  in  various  beauties.  Besides,  the 
principal  traits  of  its  physiognomy  are 
pretty  generally  known.  Everybody  ad- 
mires the  biting  gaiety  of  those  couplets 
of  Kilian  with  the  burden  of  the  chorus 
laughing  in  peals — the  surprizing  effects 
of  those  female  voioeif  grouped  ea  seconds 
majeure*^  And  the  hurtling  rhythm  of 
male  voices  which  completes  this  bizarre 
concert  of  railleries.  Who  has  not  felt 
the  desolation  of  Max  ? the  touching 
good-nature  that  breathes  iu  the  chorus 
seeking  to  console  him  } the  exuberant 
joy  of  those  robust  peasants  departing 
for  the  chase  ? the  comic  platitude  of 
that  march  played  by  the  village  fiddlers 
at  the  bead  of  Kilian’s  triumphant  pro** 
cession  } and  the  diabolic  song  of  Caspar, 
and  the  savage  clamour  of  bis  great  air, 
* Triomphe  ! Triomphe  !*  which  prepares 
us  after  a manner  so  threatening  for  the 
final  explosion  ? All  at  present,  ama- 
teurs and  artists  alike,  list^  with  delight 
to  tliat  delicious  duet  in  which  at  onoe  we 
see  depictured  the  contrasting  characters 
of  the  two  girls  ; of  Agatha,  always  tender 
and  dreamy — of  Annette,  the  hsqipy 
child  who  knowa  not  love,  who  delights 


* We  use  the  French  musical  phraseology  and  notation,  and  cite  the  French 

libretto  as  in  the  original  throughout. 
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in  innocent  coquetries.  Ever  does  her 
joyous  prattling,  her  linnet. like  song, 
cast  its  sparkling  sallies  into  the  midst  of 
the  interviews  of  the  lovers  ill  at  ease, 
and  sadly  distraught.  Not  one  of  those 
sighs  of  the  orchestra  during  the  prayer 
of  the  young  virgin  awaiting  her  be- 
trothed esca{)cs  the  auditor — not  one  of 
those  murtnurings  softly  strange,  wherein 
the  attentive  ear  fancies  it  can  trace 
Lc  bruit  sourd  du  noir  sapin 
Que  le  vent  de  nuit  balance ; 
and  it  seems  that  the  darkness  becomes 
of  a sudden  more  intense  and  more  cold 
at  this  magic  modulation  in  ut  major, 
Tout  s'endort  dans  le  silence. 

With  what  a sympathetic  thrill,  more* 
over,  you  are  seized  with  the  burst  a 
little  further  on,  C'e»t  lui  f c^est  luif 
and  above  all  with  the  rapturous  cry 
which  enkindles  the  whole  soul,— 

C^est  le  Ciel  ouvert  pour  moi ! 

No,  no  ! it  must  be  admitted  there  is  no 
other  such  exquisite  air.  No,  never  did 
any  master,  German,  Italian,  or  French, 
make  successively  vocal  in  one  scene, 
the  holy  prayer,  inquietude,  meditation, 
melancholy, — the  sleep  of  nature,  the 
still  eloquence  of  night,  the  harmonious 
mystery  of  the  starry  heavens,  the  tor- 
ture of  waiting  and  watching,— the  touch 
of  hope,  half.certaintVi  joy — the  intoxica- 
tion and  transport  of  delight,  and  the 
bewilderment  of  love ! And  what  an 
orchestra  to  accompany  those  noble  vocal 
meloiiics ! ^Vhat  marvellous  inventions ! 
What  ingenious  devices  ! What  treasures 
ore  revealed  by  each  flashing  in8]>imtion  ! 
m * * * * The  clay  when  Weber 
first  heard  this  scene  re»idered,  as  he 
dreamed  that  it  might  have  been  ren- 
dered (if  in  such  sort  he  ever  did  hear  it), 
that  radiant  day  must,  doubtless,  hi^e 
made  all  other  subsequent  days  look  pale 
and  melancholy.  He  ought  then  to  have 
died.  What  more  was  life  worth  after 
such  joys  ? ♦ * * ♦ 

In  certain  of  the  German  theatres, 
with  the  view  of  carrying  truthfulness  in 
the  art  of  horror  as  far  ns  possible,  it  is 
said  that  'during  the  scene  of  casting  the 
bullets  the  most  discordant  noises  are 
heard, — cries  of  animals  barking,  yelp- 
ing, roaring. — the  crashing  of  trees,  and 
so  forth.  But  how  can  the  music  l>e 
heard  in  the  midst  of  this  hideous  tumult  ? 
And  why,  even  in  case  we  ought  to  be 
made  to  hear  such  things,  place  the 
reality  side  by  side  with  the  imitation  } 
Tliough  I may  admire  the  hoarse  barking 
of  the  horns  in  the  orchestra,  the  real 
voices  of  dogs  in  a theatre  could  only 
inspire  me  with  disgust.  The  natural 
cascade,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  one  of 
those  scenic  effects  incompatible  with  the 
interest  of  the  composition  ; far  from 
that,  it  adds  to  it.  This  equable  and 


constant  noise  of  falling  water  disposes 
to  reverie,  and  impresses  us  strongly, 
during  those  long  points  d 'orffue  espe- 
cially which  the  composer  has  introduced 
BO  happily,  and,  moreover,  accords  ad- 
mirably with  the  tones  of  the  distant 
clock  that  slowly  strikes  the  fatal  hoar. 
I need  not  tell  the  Germans  that  in  this 
scene  I have  abstained,  whilst  writing 
the  recitative,  from  making  Samiel  sing. 
This  proceeded  from  a well-considered 
intention.  Weber  has  mode  Caspar  sing, 
and  Samiel  speak,  some  words  in  reply. 
Once  only  are  the  words  of  the  Fiend 
put  in  rhythm,  and  then  each  of  the  syl- 
lables rests  on  a note  of  the  kettle-drims. 
The  stringency  of  the  rule  which  foroids 
spoken  dialogue  in  an  opera,  is  not  so 
great  as  absolutely  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction into  a musicM  scene  of  a few 
words  spoken  after  this  manner ; 1 was 
accordingly  anxious  to  avail  myself  of 
this  latitude,  so  as  to  preserve  the  idea  of 
the  compo.«»er.  The  partition  of  Der 
Preischutz,  as  already  said,  was|>erformed 
in  its  entirety,  and  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  it  was  written.  The  result  of  the 
fidelity — too  rare  at  all  times,  and  all 
places — with  which  this  masterpiece  has 
been  put  upon  the  stage,  has  been,  that 
the  finale  of  the  third  act  has  come  upon 
the  Parisians  well-nigh  in  the  shape  of  a 
novelty.  Some  of  them  heard  it  a great 
number  of  years  ago,  at  the  represent- 
ations given  by  a German  company  ; 
but  the  majority  of  tliem  knew  nothing 
of  it.  This  finale  is  a magnificent  con- 
ception. The  whole  of  Max’s  song  at 
the  feet  of  the  Prince  is  impressed  with 
shame  and  repentance.  The  first  chorus 
in  ut  minor,  after  the  fall  of  Caspardand 
Agatha,  is  of  a fine  tragic  tint,  and  an- 
nounces admirably  the  catastrophe  which 
lias  taken  place.  Then  the  return  of 
Agatha  to  life;  her  tender  exclamation, 

* ()  Max  !*  the  shouts  of  the  people  ; the 
menaces  of  Ottocar ; the  pious  interven- 
tion of  the  Hermit;  the  unction  of  his 
conciliating  words;  the  entreaties  of  all 
the  peasants  and  hunters  to  obtain  par- 
don for  Max — a noble  heart  letl  astray 
but  for  a moment — that  sextet  in  which 
hope  and  happiness  seem  to  revive ; the  be- 
■ediction  of  theagetl  monk,  before  which 
ever)'  head  in  its  emotion  bows  down, 
and  which  makes  gush  from  the  bosom 
of  the  prostrate  crowd  that  hymn  so 
mighty  in  its  brevity;  and  lastly,  the 
concluding  rhoni.s,  in  which,  for  the 
third  time,  the  allegro  of  Agatha’s  song 
already  heard  in  the  overture  re-appears. 
All  this  is  as  worthy  of  admiration  as 
that  which  preccde.s  it.  No  more,  and 
no  less.  There  is  not  a note  which  is 
not  in  its  place,  and  which  could  be  sup- 
pressed without  destroying  the  hannony 
of  the  ensemble. 
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IT  was  in  the  pleasant  early  sum- 
mer of  last  year,  that  S e 

and  myself  found  ourselves  afloat  on 
Lake  Erie,  in  pursuit  of  the  ‘ greatest 
wonder  in  all  creation.’  Now  we  had 
certainly  heard  something  of  the 
great  discovery  for  which  this  dis- 
tinction was  claimed ; but  nothing 
could  be  more  vague  than  the  cur- 
rent information  on  the  subject. 
That  the  Mammoth  Cave  was  situ- 
ated somewhere  between  Christen- 
dom and  Tennessee ; that  the  entrance 
to  the  northwest  passage  probably 
lay  there,  since  no  one  had  got  to 
the  end  of  it ; all  this  we  knew  — 
beyond  this  all  was  speculation.  De- 
murring, however,  a little  at  the 
assurance  of  an  American  friend, 
that  Niagara  was  nothing  to  it,  wc 
determined  to  seek  it  out.  Happy 
the  man  who  has  seen  a greater 
wonder  than  Niagara.  We  were 
fresh  from  communion  with  the 
many -voiced  and  mighty  cataraet, 
the  noblest  of  all  terrestrial  types  of 
infinite  power,  of  purpose,  ‘ without 
variableness  or  shadow  of  change.' 
We  had  just  seen  that  cxhaustless 
flood  pouring  through  the  channel 
of  ages,  rejoicing  as  a giant  to  run  its 
race,  and  glittering  under  a summer 
sky.  Surely,  thought  we,  the  rival  of 
Niagara  must  he  sought  elsewhere 
than  in  the  regions  of  silence,  or  the 
abiding  place  of  the  night. 

Of  the  cave  itself,  we  heard  that 
the  extraordinary  purity  of  the  air, 
which  no  decaying  substance  pol- 
luted, the  unvarying  temperature, 
and  something  peculiarly  sanitary  in 
the  effects  of  the  nitre  by  which  the 
soil  is  impregnated,  peopled  it  with 
invalids ; that  there  was  a broad  road 
into  it,  leading,  ns  we  supposed,  to 
an  hospital,  where  these  interest- 
ing inhabitants  had  their  residence. 
Lastly,  we  were  told  of  subterranean 
streams  miles  within  the  earth,  and 
we  thought  of 

Forests,  ancient  ns  the  hills, 
Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery, 
Where  Alph  the  sacred  river  ran. 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
Down  to  a sunless  sea. 

All  this  was  inducement  enough 
for  malting  a journey  of  seven  or 
veil,.  xLii.  no;  ccl. 


eight  hundred  miles.  The  vessel  in 
which  we  left  Buffaloc,  the  Canada, 
had  not,  like  some  of  her  competi- 
tors, cost  40,0001.  in  building  and 
decoration;  nor  was  she,  like  the 
floating  palaces  of  the  Hudson,  larger 
than  a first-rate  man  of  war,  and 
luxurious  as  a royal  yacht ; but  she 
was,  nevertheless,  such  a vessel  as 
American  waters  alone  can  boast,  and 
the  more  admired  by  our  patriotic 
taste,  as  belonging  to  the  country 
whose  name  she  bears. 

There  arc  few  objects  in  the  United 
States  more  exclusively  national  than 
the  magnificent  steamboats  by  which 
the  flood  of  traffic  is  maintained  in  the 
great  lines  of  inland  navigation — the 
Hudson,  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Lakes.  Europe  h.as  nothing  of  the 
kind ; and  a degree  of  good  taste  and 
substantial  comfort  accompanies  their 
luxury,  for  which  Jonathan  docs 
not  always  get  credit.  In  the  Jlay- 
flower  of  Lake  Eric,  which  we  visited 
at  Detroit,  the  saloon  is  not  far  from 
three  hundred  feet  long;  the  carpet 
of  the  richest  fabric,  in  one  piece  ; th(? 
chairs,  sofas,  ottomans,  in  cut  velvet; 
while  tables  of  marble  and  rosewood, 
mirrors,  lustres,  gilding  and  colour- 
ing, all  in  quiet  and  admirable  taste, 
give  it  the  air  of  a drawing-room  of 
more  than  common  elegance.  The 
very  engine,  ponderous  and  powerful, 
is  displayed  through  panelling  of 
plate  - glass  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  which  extends  the  whole 
length  from  stem  to  stern.  Below 
is  a cabin,  into  which  open  on  cither 
side  six  elegant  bed  - rooms,  called 
bridal  - chambers,  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  happiest  of 
mortals  on  their  way  from  tlic  altar 
to  pass  the  honeymoon.  In  each  is  a 
spacious  bed  of  rosewood,  elaborately 
carved,  with  furniture  of  spotless 
purity ; a sofa,  and  all  the  necessaries 
of  the  toilette.  These  dove-cotes, 
instead  of  being  numbered  like  ordi- 
nary cabins,  are  designated  by  the 
names  of  eminent  poetesses  of  Ame- 
rica, engraved  on  plates  inserted  in 
the  doors.  There  is  also  a cabin  for 
single  gentlemen  ; and  a nursery  for 
children,  supplied  with  a dozen  baby- 
jumpers.  At  the  time  of  our  tout 
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the  fare  for  three  hundred  mflea  was 
only  two  dollars.  Alas ! the  picture 
has  another  side:  the  captain,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  related  how  these 
low  fares  loaded  him  with  a class 
of  passengers  whose  ways  embit- 
tered his  existence,  and  whose  re- 
verence for  velvet  and  rosewood, 
for  a rich  carpet,  for  the  beds  on 
which  they  tumbled,  was  hot  one 
remove  from  that  of  their  prototypes, 
the  Yahoos. 

A railroad  has  hcen  recently 
opened  from  Sandusky,  near  the 
west  end  of  the  Lake,  to  Cincinnati, 
a distance  of  218  mile^  and  it  passes 
through  some  of  the  richest  parts  of 
Ohio.  At  this  time  the  youthful 
‘City’ — for  it  seems  always  to  re- 
ceive this  affix — was  in  its  greatest 
prosperity.  Sandusky  city  numbered 
3000  inhabitants : six  weeks  later  it 
reckoned  but  900 ! The  cholera  had 
been  there — it  had  numbered  its 
victims  by  hundreds,  and  the  rest 
were  scattered  in  flight.  We  passed 
through  it  unsuspicious  of  the  im- 
pending visitation.  Like  most  of  the 
American  railroads,  this  will  be  found 
intolerably  tedious  by  any  one  who 
has  whirled  along  the  Great  West- 
jern.  Stoppages  included,  the  rate  is 
fourteen  mil^  an  hour.  Kor  does 
the  comfort  of  the  carriages  make 
amends.  The  American  cars,  which 
contain  about  sixty  passengers  each, 
are  tit  only  for  such  peo^e  as  the 
stately  traveller  who  made  the  grand 
tour  without  touching  the  bock  of 
his  carriage.  No  one  taller  than  an 
Esquimaux  can  travel  with  comfort 
at  night,  unless  he  possess  the  secret 
of  doubling  himself  up  like  a foot- 
rule.  In  this  case  he  may  manage 
to  repose  upon  tiro  benches,  if  lucky 
enough  to  monopolize  so  manv.  For 
a considerable  distance  from  the  lake 
the  ground  continues  nearly  level, 
and  the  abundance  of  stumps  and 
heavy  ma-sscs  of  timber  around  show 
how  recent  had  been  the  invasion  of 
the  white  man.  Our  course  was 
nearly  due  south,  and  the  fir,  which 
forms  so  marked  a feature  in  the 
Canadian  woods,  was  no  longer  to 
be  seen.  After  leaving  Springfield, 
where  we  changed  carriages,  the 
country  became  diversified  by  agree- 
able undulations  pleasantly  set  oflT 
by  trees,  among  which  the  butter- 
nut was  very  con<i)icuous.  The 
scenery  was  altogether  very  pretty. 


and  only  required  the  frequent  vil- 
lage spire  which  we  missed  so  much, 
and  hedges  instead  of  the  eternal 
snake- fence,  to  make  it  thoroughly 
English.  After  a journey  of  seven- 
teen hours  we  reached  the  * Queen 
City  of  the  West,’  that  Cincinnati 
so  dear  to  Mrs.  Trollope ; whose 
modest  dwelling,  by  the  bye,  is  still 
pointed  out,  with  the  respect  and 
affection  always  commanded  in  this 
grateful  world  by  wholesome  truth. 

Coleridge  declared,  that  in  Co- 
logne he 

Counted  two-and-seventy  stenches^ 

All  well  defined  and  several  stinks  ! 
IIow  many  he  might  have  detected 
in  Cincinnati  is  a matter  of  curious 
conjecture.  Although  admirably  si- 
tuated for  sewerage,  and  abundantly 
wealth}',  it  is  on  a par  with  the  old 
towns  of  the  Continent  in  the  bar- 
barisms of  open  drains,  with  undis- 
guised tributaries  from  every  yard 
and  dwelling.  Typhus  and  cholera 
are  her&,  as  in  quarters  nearer  Bow 
bells,  less  dreaded  than  a little  tax- 
ation. The  ixipulation  of  Cincinnati 
is  said  to  approach  100,000,  includ- 
ing, probably,  the  two  villages  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ohio,  which 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  are  part 
of  it.  Of  this  number  nearly  one- 
third  are  Germans.  In  1840  it  was 
returned  at  a little  over  4.3,000 ! 
What  crocodiles  were  in  Egypt, 
what  cows  are  in  Bengal,  or  stories 
in  Holland,  pigs  are  here,  with  this 
trifling  diflerence — their  sacredness 
of  character  lasts  but  as  long  as  their 
mortal  coil  ; and  this  is  abbreviated 
without  ceremony,  and  from  the  most 
worldly  motives.  In  life  the  pig  is 
free  — is  honoured  ; he  ranges  the 
streets  ; he  repots  in  thoroughfares; 
he  walks  between  your  horse’s  legs, 
or  your  own  ; he  is  everywhere  re- 
spected : but  let  the  thread  of  his  ex- 
istence be  severed,  and,  shade  of  Ma- 
homet! what  a change ! They  think 
in  Cincinnati  of  nothing  but  making 
the  most  of  him.  How  many  of  his 
kind  ]x;rish  annually  to  cement  the 
vast  prosjicrity  of  this  city,  cannot 
be  told.  Alxmt  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  it  contained  only  one-fifth  of 
its  existing  population,  a few  bold 
speculators  l>egan  the  trade.  Se- 
lecting the  hams  and  the  side’s  of  the 
animal,  they  made  pickled  pork  ; of 
the  rest  they  took  small  account: 
soon,  however,  the  idea  occurred  to 
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one  more  acute  tban  h»  fellows,  that 
the  beads  and  the  feet,  nay,  even  the 
spine  and  the  vertebite,  might  be 
turned  to  acconnt.  Trotters  and 
cheeks  bad  their  partizans,  and  these 
parts  lo(d[ed  up  in  the  market. 
About  this  time  the  makers  of  sau- 
sages caught  the  inspiration,  they 
found  those  luxuries  saleable;  and 
so  many  pigs  were  to  be  slauglitered 
that  the  butchers  were  willing  to  do 
it  for  nothing,  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
perquisite  of  the  entrails  and  ofiul 
alone.  The  next  step  was  due  to  the 
genius  of  i'rance.  A Frenchman  es- 
tablished a brush  manufactory,  and 
created  a market  for  the  bristles; 
but  his  ingenuity  was  outdone  by 
one  of  his  countrymen,  who  soon 
after  arrived.  This  man  was  deter- 
mined, it  seems,  to  share  the  spoil ; 
and,  thinking  nothing  else  left,  col- 
lected the  fine  hair  or  wool,  wa.sbed, 
dried,  and  cnrled  it,  and  stuffed 
mattresses  with  it ; but  be  was  mis- 
taken in  thinking  nothing  else  left, 
as  yet  little  was  done  with  the  lard ; 
they  invented  machines  and  squeezed 
oil  out  of  it— the  refuse  they  threw 
away.  Mistaken  men  again ! this 
refuse  was  the  snbstance  of  stearine 
candles,  and  made  a fortune  for  the 
discoverer  of  that  secret.  Lastly 
came  one  who  could  press  chemistry 
into  the  service  of  Mammon ; he  saw 
the  blood  of  countless  swine  flowing 
through  the  gutters  of  the  city  ; it 
was  all  that  was  left  of  them ; but  it 
went  to  his  heart  to  see  it  thrown 
away : he  pondered  long,  and  then 
collecting  the  stream  into  reservoirs, 
mode  prussiate  of  potass  from  it  by 
the  ton, — The  pig  was  used  up.* 

No  one  should  pa.ss  through  Cin- 
cinnati without  bCTtowing  a day  or 
two  on  the  beautiful  country  around 
it.  Nobly  wooded,  picturesrjue  with 
hill  and  dale,  thickly  studded  with 
suburban  villas  and  cottages,  with 
gardens,  and  even  vineyards,  we  are 
reminded  everywhere  of  our  ap- 
proach to  a genial  southern  climate. 
Considering  that  Cincinnati  is  si.x 
degrees  to  the  south  of  Milan,  it 
may  seem  to  be  slight  praise  that  it 
has  the  summer  teniperature  of  that 
beautiful  city ; remembering,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  has  nearly  the 
winter  temperature  of  Copenhagen, 


the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  and 
the  profusion  of  flowering  trees  and 
creepers,  takes  one  in  some  measure 
by  surprise.  The  quantity  of  wine 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  is  very 
considerable,  chiefly  from  the  native 
or  Catawba  grape ; what  we  tasted 
was  a tolerably  pleasant  tin  ordinaire, 
but  inferior  to  the  commonest  Rhine 
wines : there  is  said  to  be  a superior 
sort,  which  can  be  got  up  into  ex- 
cellent champagne.  The  great  staple 
of  the  country  is,  however,  Induui 
corn,  for  which  the  land  has  an  in- 
exhaustible fertility ; it  will  not  only 
bear  such  heavy  crops,  that  HO 
bushels  to  the  acre  are  not  very  un- 
common, and  120  have  been  known, 
but  it  will  go  on  bearing  corn  with- 
out rotation  fur  an  indefinite  number 
of  years.  This,  in  fact,  it  is  which 
gives  Ohio  such  advantages  for  the 
rearing  of  swine.  The  mode  of  fat- 
tening these,  which  operation  must 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  October, 
is  to  let  them  eat  off  the  com 
as  sheep  do  tnmips  in  England. 
This  is  called  hogging  down  a field. 
It  is  a common  speculation  fur  a 
man  to  buy  a crop  on  the  ground, 
and  then  a quantity  of  lean  hogs 
which  he  turns  into  the  field,  pen- 
ning off  small  divisions  at  a time, 
and  to  sell  them  when  they  become 
fat,  which  they  do  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity. 

From  Cincinnati  we  descended  the 
Ohio  by  steamboat  to  I.ouisville. 
The  scenery  of  the  banks  of  the 
river  was  uniformly  beautiful.  From 
Louisville  there  are  sometimes  the 
means  of  reaching  the  village  of  Bow- 
lingreen,  not  far  from  the  .Mamiuoth 
Cave,  by  water.  We  preferred  the 
stage  route,  which  passes  for  about 
120  miles  through  a country  called, 
with  justice,  the  Garden  of  the 
West,  and  wliich  at  that  season  was 
in  its  frcshe.st  beauty.  There  is 
a genuine  love  for  trees  and  flowers 
distinguishable  in  Kentucky : the 

wayside  taverns  are  embosomed  ia 
refreshing  shade,  masses  of  climb- 
ing roses  decorating  their  porches; 
the  streets  of  almost  every  village 
are  lined  by  catalpa  trees,  which  are 
in  full  flower  about  the  middle  of 
.Tune;  the  farms  arc  thickly  dotted 
with  well-grown  timber  ; everything 


* This  little  chapter  in  the  Econ  niiy  of  Manufactures  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
an  American  friend,  who  would,  however,  have  related  the  story  much  better. 
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combines  to  give  the  country  an  air 
of  comfort,  peace,  and  luxuriant  fer- 
tility. Let  no  one  expect,  however, 
from  all  this  rural  b^uty,  to  find 
cleanliness  and  wholesome  simplicity 
presiding  in  one  important  draart- 
ment.  Kentucky  is  a slave  State, 
and  we  were  soon  convinced  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  advantages 
of  slavery  in  a political  view,  they 
do  not  extend  to  the  region  of  the 
kitchen.  We  became  painfully  aware 
of  this  fact  on  our  very  first  intro- 
duction to  the  Kentuclcian  cuisine, 
which  happened  on  our  stopping 
to  breakfast  at  a sort  of  farm- nouse 
near  the  road.  Several  dirty  female 
slaves  waited  on  us,  wliile  a little  one 
stood  behind  her  mistress  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  pulled  the  string  of 
a sort  of  punkafi,  which  was  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  over  the 
greasy  viands  in  order  to  drive  away 
the  flies.  After  a most  unsatisfactory 
repast  we  re-entered  the  stage,  deter- 
mined Abolitionists.  M’ould  that 
some  Soyer,  some  gastronomic  rege- 
nerator, would  teach  this  benighted 
people  how  to  use  their  abundance — 
would  consign  to  the  dogs,  for  whom 
alone  they  are  fit,  one-half  of  the 
dishes  that  load  every  table — and  dis- 
enchant landladies  of  the  delu.sionthat 
any  multitude  of  bad  things  can  make 
agooddinner!  Like  Gulliver  exposed 
to  the  cruel  kindness  of  the  Brob- 
dignag  monkey,  the  traveller,  good- 
natured  and  confiding,  is  betrayed 
every  time  he  sits  down  to  a meal 
into  some  inexpressible  embarrass- 
ments. Compounds  never  beard  of 
by  Mrs.  Rnndell  are  forced  upon 
him,  he  is  mocked  by  a parade  of 
abundance,  and  finds  everything 
dirty,  badly  cooked,  worse  served, 
and  thoroughly  uneatable. 

There  are  two  stage-routes  from 
Louisville : one  of  which  passes 
through  Glasgow,  seventeen  miles 
from  the  cave;  the  other,  which 
goes  to  Nashville,  passes  by  IJell’s 
tavern,  which  is  much  nearer,  and 
has  been  justly  renowned,  for  twenty 
years,  for  its  famous  compound  of 
peach-brandy  and  honey,  which  the 
worthy  host,  a great  character  in 
his  way,  presents  to  all  his  guests  on 
their  arrival.  The  first  is  the  long- 
est, but  most  interesting;  the  road 
was  macadamized,  and  in  very  fine 
order.  Near  Newhaven  it  enters  a 
charming  valley,  along  the  level 


bottom  of  which  it  runs  flanked  on 
either  hand  by  hills  150  feet  hi^, 
covered  with  beautiful  trees.  On 
reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  it 
mounts  to  the  higher  ground  up  an 
admirably  planned  winding  ascent, 
having  the  bank  on  one  side  and  a 
precipice  on  the  other  concealed  and 
secured  by  the  most  luxuriant  foliage. 
Contrary  to  our  expectation,  the 
country  did  not  acquire  bolder  fea- 
tures on  approaching  the  termina- 
tion of  the  journey;  it  is  through- 
out hilly,  but  on  a small  scale.  For 
the  Inst  few  miles  it  has  the  name  of 
the  Barrens,  although  the  prairies 
which  gained  it  this  name  have  long 
since  b«n  covered  with  forest,  which 
still  abounds  in  deer,  wild  turkeys, 
and  smaller  game.  It  was  after 
several  miles  of  this  scenery,  beauti- 
ful enough  in  its  way,  but  lifeless 
and  somewhat  monotonous,  that  we 
emerged  abruptly  and  unexpectedly 
from  the  forest  upon  the  property 
attached  to  the  cave,  and  halted  at 
the  door  of  a most  comfortable  hotel. 
We  found  but  one  traveller  here,  the 
season  not  having  commenced.  The 
cave  has  been  made  a sort  of  water- 
ing-place, and  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember there  are  frequently  two  or 
three  hundred  visitors,  but  almost 
all  from  the  surrounding  country, 
the  place  being  still  very  little 
known.  There  are  neither  baths  nor 
mineral  springs,  it  is  true  ; but  pro- 
bably the  absence  of  these  would  be 
but  little  missed  by  the  general  fre- 
quenters of  fashionable  watering- 
places.  The  hotel  forms  the  end  of 
a handsome  lawn,  down  one  side  of 
which  a long  row  of  neat  cottages 
built  of  logs  extends.  The  whole  of 
the  surrounding  country  is  covered 
with  wood.  Ine  day  was  too  far 
advanced  to  allow  us  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity  at  once,  but  the  delay  was 
rendered  endurable  by  a capital 
supper  of  venison  steaks,  discussed 
amid  speculations,  grave  and  deep, 
on  the  wonders  we  had  to  see  ou  the 
morrow. 

In  a deep  and  shaded  ravine,  dose 
behind  the  present  house,  through 
which,  although  by  an  agonizing 
road,  it  is  possible  for  ox  waggons  to 
reach  the  neighbouring  banks  of  the 
Green  River,  there  is  a small  house 
of  true  American  type — all  portico 
and  green  shutter,— which  so  nearly 
blocks  up  the  descent,  that  involuu- 
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tarilj,  as  we  stroll  down  the  path, 
we  arc  conducted  straight  to  the 
front.  And  now  a sudden  current 
of  cold  air,  and  a damp,  chilly  sensa- 
tion from  behind,  inform  us  that  we 
are  at  the  portal  of  the  great  cave. 
We  look  hastily  round,  and  see  we  are 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a pit  forty 
feet  deep,  overhung  with  rank  vege- 
tation, and  dripping  with  moisture, 
which  a pile  of  rubbish  had  con- 
cealed from  view  until  this  mo- 
ment, and  which  directly  faces  the 
house  in  question.  Hurriedly  we 
descend  the  rude  and  slippery  steps 
overgrown  with  moss  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  and  stand,  not  without 
awe,  belbre  the  huge  yawning  vault 
which  opens  beyond  it.  After  a brief 
and  silent  contemplation  of  the  won- 
drous portal,  we  ascend  to  acquire 
the  assistance  of  a guide  and  a lamp. 

AV'ith  a zeal  unimpaired  by  daily 
vbits  for  twelve  years,  Stephen,  the 
guide,  girds  on  his  canteen  of  oil,  pro- 
vides from  his  stores  a flaring  lamp 
for  each  person,  and  plunges  boldly 
down  into  the  darkness.  The  first, 
or  entrance  passage,  which  is  about 
twenty  feet  wide  and  eight  high, 
takes  a direction  rather  to  the  south- 
east. About  a hundred  yards  from 
the  foot  of  the  steps  it  has  been 
artificially  walled  up,  save  an  open 
doorway,  through  which,  in  the  sum- 
mer, so  strong  a current  of  air  sets 
outwards  as  to  extinguish  half  the 
lamps.  No  great  philosophy  is  needed 
to  trace  this  to  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature, sometimes  as  much  as  30°, 
between  the  interior  and  exterior 
atmosphere.  In  the  winter  the  cur- 
rent sets  the  other  way,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  cave  remaining 
very  constant  throughout  the  year. 
Advancing  from  the  doorway  the 
road  is  hard  and  even,  and  bears  a 
little  to  the  left,  with  a slight  descent, 
for  200  yards,  when  suddenly  we  lose 
the  grey  walls  and  the  smooth  roof, 
which  have  hitherto  confined  us 
and  made  us  involuntarily  stoop, 
and  stumbling  a few  paces  forward, 
in  darkness  deeper  than  before,  we 
stand  under  the  great  arch  of  the 
Rotunda.  This  enormous  vault, 
which  at  once  apprises  the  visitor  of 
the  scale  of  the  cave,  covers  by  fair 
measurement  nearly  half  an  acre,  and 
is  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.  The  area 
is  far  exceed^,  it  is  true,  by  many 
structures  of  man,  but  seen  by  the 


imperfect  light  of  a few  lamps  it  ap- 
pears vastly  larger  than  it  is.  We 
had,  however,  brought  with  us  from 
Cincinnati  some  thennometers  and  a 
measuring-tape,  as  we  were  anxious 
to  bring  within  the  domain  of  the 
inductive  sciences  some  part  of  the 
marvellous  relations  we  had  heard. 

Impenetrable  darkness  before  us 
and  on  the  left  hand  indicates  where 
two  great  passages,  the  one  seventy, 
the  other  forty -six  feet  wide,  enter 
the  Rotunda  from  the  profoundest 
depths  of  the  cave ; and  as  we  gaze 
on  its  massive  wall-s  its  roof  stretched 
in  one  majestic  expanse,  far  above 
our  heads,  we  feel  but  little  inclined 
to  bring  mortal  handiwork  into  the 
comparison.  The  greater  part  of 
the  area  is  rendered  exceedingly 
rugged  by  the  jiits  from  which  salt- 
petre earth  was  formerly  extracted, 
and  the  heaps  of  rubbish  thrown 
out  of  them  ; the  cflTect  would  be 
much  improved  if  these  were 
levelled,  and  access  permitted  to 
every  part  of  it.  It  is  usual  to  take 
first  the  pa&sage  to  the  left-hand 
from  the  liotunda,  which  is  called 
the  main  cave,  leaving  Audubon's 
Avenue,  the  other  passage,  for  ano- 
ther occasion.  Cautiously  following 
our  guide,  we  descended  a winding- 
path  to  a somewhat  lower  level,  and 
pursued  this  route.  In  a short  dis- 
tance the  main  cave  contracts  to 
about  fifty  feet,  with  a height  of 
forty,  and  prcscires  these  propor- 
tions with  considerable  uniformity 
for  a mile  and  a quarter.  The  first 
object  to  which  attention  is  directed 
are  the  singular  traces  of  the  action 
of  water  on  the  limestone  strata, 
which  form  the  west  wall  of  the 
passage,  and  which  gains  them  the 
name  of  the  Kentucky  Cliffs,  from 
their  prototype  on  the  Ohio.  A 
little  further  we  enter  the  Church, 
so  called  from  a certain  projecting 
rock,  not  much  like  the  ‘ drum  eccle- 
siastic ' perhaps,  but  which,  taken  in 
connexion  with  a ledge  or  gallery 
near  it,  has  been  dubbed  the  pulpit. 
It  stands  out  from  the  angle  formed 
by  a deep  recess  or  transept,  at  the 
end  of  which  runs  forward  a passage 
at  present  unexplored,  and  blocked 
up  with  rubbish  ; but,  from  its  di- 
mensions, not  unlikely  to  be  of  con- 
siderable length.  Yet  an  hundred 
yards  and  we  reach  the  Second 
Hoppers,  a spot  to  which  a regular 
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supply  of  water  was  formerly  con- 
ducted by  wooden  pipes  for  the 
saltpetre  wasliiog;  it  is  about  the 
third  of  a mile  from  the  entrance. 
Thus  far  the  road  has  been  smooth, 
but  undulating  over  artibcial  mounds 
r.nd  hollows  occasioned  by  the  ‘ dry 
diggins'  of  the  American  Patriots, 
thus  causing  a fluctuation  in  the 
apparent  height  of  the  cave  ; never- 
theless the  roof  appeared  to  be  formed 
of  one  and  the  same  stratum  nearly 
all  the  way,  and  was  here  found  by 
our  measurement  to  be  forty-five 
feet  high.  One  of  the  most  important 
passages  branches  oif  to  the  right 
Irom  the  Second  Hoppers,  at  a level 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above 
the  floor  of  the  main  cave.  To  this 
we  shall  return.  The  main  cave  for 
file  next  four  hundred  ^ ards  ofl'ers 
nothing  for  remark ; wc  then  en- 
counter one  of  the  most  striking  and 
imposing  objects  in  it,  as  well  as  its 
most  important  landmark.  It  is  a 
huge  rock  of  symmetrical  shape, 
thirty-six  feet  long  and  twenty  high, 
lying  prone  on  the  floor  of  the  pas- 
sage and  close  to  one  of  its  sides. 
Its  name,  the  Giant's  Cofliu,  aptly 
describes  it.  often  passed  it  in 
our  subsequent  explorations,  some- 
tunes  alone,  and  never,  so  perfect 
V its  shape  and  so  appropriate  its 
designation,  without  a strange  feeling 
of  intrusion  on  the  repose  of  some 
mighty  dead.  It  lies  among  fnw* 
ments  of  smaller  dimensions  sum- 
denth’  rugged  to  make  approach  to 
it  dimcnlt ; and  through  a crevice  in 
the  wall  behind,  so  small  as  to  be 
easily  overlooked,  is  the  only  access 
to  the  subterranean  rivers  and  the 
principal  wonders  of  the  cave.  A 
little  beyond  this  point  the  passage 
turns  sharply  to  the  left.  At  the 
Acute  Angle  we  pass  three  desolate 
and  deserted  cottages,  built  in  the 
centre  of  the  passage,  of  stone  and 
mortar,  formerly  tenanted  by  in- 
valids, and  in  two  hundred  yards 
enter  the  Star  Chamber.  What  a 

f roof  of  the  love  of  life  is  afforded 
y these  dwellings,  which  are  met 
with  elsewhere  in  the  cave,  but 
nearer  the  daylight.  In  snch  living 
tombs  were  iwrsona  frequently  found 
to  take  their  residence  for  months; 
and  nothing  but  sad  experience  of 
the  inability,  even  of  their  uniform 
temperature  and  pure  atmosphere, 
to  avert  consumption,  keeps  them 


untenanted  now.  Th^  have  not 
been  occupied  for  several  years.  The 
Star  Chamber,  which  is  a little  be- 
yond them,  and  twelve  hundred 
yards  from  the  entrance,  is  a singular 
and  beautiful  object.  It  is  a portion 
of  tlie  cave,  more  than  usu^ly  re- 
gular in  shape,  of  which  the  roof  is 
covered  with  a black  film,  said  to  be 
sulphate  of  lime ; and  scattered  over 
it  arc  innumerable  glittering  white 
particles,  probably  crystals  of  the 
carbonate,  like  small  stars  seen  in  an 
intensely  daik  night.  A blue-light, 
or  still  better  a lloman-eandle,  with 
both  of  which  we  were  well  provided, 
exhibits  this  curious  scene  in  great 
beauty.  Some  distance  beyond  we 
have  the  same  contrast  under  tlie  dif- 
ferent form  of  large  white  patches 
upon  a black  ground,  hence  called 
the  Floating  Clouds.  Up  to  this 
point  we  have  had  a path  free  from 
loose  stones,  and  tolerably  even;  it 
here  becomes  exceedingly  rugged, 
the  floor  being  a continued  bra  of 
sbara  angular  fragments  of  rock, 
vividly  recalling  the  poet's  descrip- 
tion of  the  ‘ wondrous  river  ’ in  his 
charming  Jewish  legend,  on  its  Sab- 
bath rest : — 

A wondrous  river  flows  ; 
Between  whose  banks  no  water  rolls. 

But  rush  and  roar  along 
Socks,  stones,  and  sand  together  mixed, 
With  tumult  loud  and  strong ; 

And  higher  than  the  houses’  tops 
Huge  fragments  leap  and  fly  — 

But  on  the  holy  seventh  day 
It  sleepeth  quietly. 

And  only  such  a river  could  have 
BO  strewn,  it  would  seem,  the  floor 
of  this  mighty  cavern. 

At  exactly  a mile  and  a quarter 
from  the  entrance  we  reach  the  Ca- 
taract, a small  stream  falling  from 
crevices  in  the  roof,  into  a pit 
some  twenty -five  >feet  deep,  and 
which  has  lost  nothing  by  the 
naming.  Here  wc  halted  a few 
moments  to  trim  and  supply  our 
lamps.  The  main  cave  goes  but  a 
few  yards  further;  but  Stephen, 
clamoring  up  the  heap  of  dibrit  at 
the  side,  nearly  to  the  roof,  suddenly 
dived  into  a low  passage  at  right 
angles  to  oiu  previous  course,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  Chief  City.  This 
branch  was  exceedingly  uneven;8ome- 
times  we  were  walking  on  a smooth 
sandy  floor,  then  would  come  a 
breakneck  descent,  and  a wilderness 
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of  angular  blocks,  the  whole  with 
twists  and  turns  that  defy  descrip- 
tioa.  In  this  way,  alter  proceeding  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  we  arrived  at  what 
appeared  like  a mountain  of  loose 
liagmeuts,  and  on  climbing  it  found 
we  bad  reached  the  object  of  our 
exertions,  to  which  it  formed  the 
entrance. 

A mile  and  a half  from  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  by  matter-of-fact  mea- 
surement— three  miles  and  a half  \ij 
the  best  local  authorities  — is  this 
stupendous  vault.  A city,  indeed. 
Whereof  the  silenoo  aches  upon  the  ear, 
and  fitter  than  any  place  in  the 
world  to  realize  the  conception  of 
the  noble  poem  from  which  I bor- 
row this  line.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
might  we  expect  to  find 

The  old  world's  white  and  wave- 
swept  bones. 

The  giant  fonns  of  creatnres  that  have 
been. 

And  here 

Whole  cities,  that  in  flood  or  fire, 

Or  famine  or  the  plague,  gave  up  their 
breath ; 

Wfhole  armies,  whom  a day  beheld  expire, 
might,  if  anywhere,  lie 

By  ten  thousands  in  the  arms  of  Death. 

I do  not  wish  to  exa^erate  its 
actual  dimensions,  which  are  little 
more  than  twice  those  of  the  Ko- 
tunda  already  described ; but  has  the 
reader  a clear  idea  of  what  even  an 
acre  seen  under  one  vault  is,  and 
can  he  clothe  it  in  profoundest  night, 
and  build  its  walls  of  living  rock, 
and  pile  on  them  a mountain  for  a 
roof? — this  is  the  Chief  City.  One 
unbroken  arch  spans  from  aide  to 
side,  a distance  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet,  and  for  a length  of  three  or 
four  hundred.  Under  this,  thrown 
in  the  wildest  confusion,  are  great 
rocks,  one  of  which,  with  inappro- 
priate levity,  is  called  Satan's  Throne; 
and  an  inclined  plane  of  difficult 
ascent  rises  on  the  left  as  high  as  the 
spring  of  the  arch,  which  here,  as  in 
several  other  places,  is  marked  by  a 
natural  moulding  upon  a noble  scale, 
being  no  other  than  the  edge  of  the 
stratum  which  has  furnished  the 
firagments  below.  We  sat  here  long, 
and  again  and  ag^  revealed  the 
stern  features  of  toe  scene,  and  lit 
up  every  recess  by  red  and  blue 
lights.  \Vhen  it  was  first  discovered 
fire-places  were  found  here,  with 


charred  embers  still  collected  round 
them.  Thus  far,  then,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  the  Redmen  once  ventured. 
^Vhat  a startling  thought  that  these 
intricate  passages  may  have  witnessed 
the  strat^ems  of  Indian  warfare,  and 
echoed  the  terrible  war-whoop!  Hut 
it  is  not  probable  that  warriors  so 
circumspect  would  venture  to  pursue 
a retreating  foe  to  such  a distance; 
ai^  the  circumstance  that  no  wea- 
pons or  human  remains  have  been 
found,  excepting  in  peaceful  burial, 
makes  against  the  supposition.  Much 
to  my  regret,  the  majority  of  our 
party  voted  here  for  a return.  We 
did  not  explore  the  outlet  from  the 
Chief  City,  or  visit  the  smaller  cham- 
bers called  the  Second  and  Third 
Cities ; there  is,  however,  no  novelty 
in  them,  and  the  end  of  the  passage 
is  said  to  be  reached  in  about  balf-a- 
mile.  We  returned  to  the  cataract. 
At  this  point,  as  I have  mentioned, 
the  way  is  interrupted  by  a deep, 
funnel-shaped  pit ; scrambling  round 
its  edge  and  climbing  a heap  of  rub- 
bish, beyond  which  is  a deep  and 
winding  descent,  we  reach  a passage, 
so  low  for  the  first  twenty  yards, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  creep  on  hands 
and  knees  : it  afterwards  expands  to 
more  agreeable  dimensions,  and  in 
a quarter  of  a mile  terminates  at  the 
Fairy  Grotto,  famous  for  its  numerous 
and  beautiful  stalactites.  There  are 
many  smaller  branches  on  either  side 
of  the  principal  passages,  for  which 
we  were  content  to  take  the  guide's 
word,  as  they  led  to  nothing,  and  offer 
nothing  for  remark. 

It  was  about  seven  in  the  evening 
when  we  turned  our  step  back  to 
the  Giant's  Cofiin,  intendmg  to  take 
our  supper  in  one  of  the  chambers 
on  the  way  to  the  river.  As  we 
wended  our  way,  I could  not  but 
remark  how  soon  the  natural  sense 
of  awe  or  hesitation  which  is  felt  on 
first  entering  the  cave  wears  away 
when  we  are  accompanying  a party, 
however  small.  It  is  necessary  to 
pause  to  watch  out  of  sight  the  last 
gleam  of  the  retiring  lamp,  to  let 
Uie  last  footfall  die  on  the  ear,  before 
one  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
character  of  the  place.  Tnen,  indeed, 
with  one  solitary  ray  upon  them, 
the  stem  grey  walls  and  the  murky 
roof  find  airy  tongues  that  syllable 
men's  names ; the  awful  silence,  the 
eternal  darkness,  the  stilloixs  of  the 
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grave,  that  surround  him,  sink  upon 
Uie  traveller's  spirit ; and  when  he 
arises  at  length  to  pursue  his  com- 
panions, he  will  retire  from  these 
stupendous  solitudes  with  an  insight, 
sucD  as  he  never  obtained  bemre, 
into  the  spiritual  world. 

I have  already  mentioned  that  the 
passage  of  the  river  Styx  is  found 
through  the  crevice  behind  the 
Giants  Coffin : it  is  exceedingly 

rugged  and  tortuous  for  the  ntst 
hundred  and  twenty  yards,  and 
at  the  same  time  descends  rapidly; 
in  two  or  three  places  there  are 
flights  of  steps.  Advancing  about 
the  same  distance,  through  a passage 
of  moderate  dimensions,  we  come  to 
the  Side-Saddle  pit,  the  first  of  the 
deep  chasms  which  arc  numerous 
about  this  part  of  the  cave.  They 
mostly  communicate  with  one  an- 
other, and  arc  probably  but  ramifi- 
cations of  one  great  fissure  produced 
by  some  remote  geological  cause. 
About  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
Giant's  Coffin  there  is  a ladder  to  the 
bottom  of  one  of  these  chasms,  which 
we  descended.  We  found  ourselves 
in  a cleft  of  the  rock  scarcely  three 
feet  wide,  which  followed  a winding 
course  parallel  with  our  previous 
path,  and  in  a short  distance  termi- 
nated. Wondering  what  had  brought 
ns  there,  we  turned  to  Stephen ; he 
raised  his  lamp  into  an  opening  in 
the  wall  on  the  left,  and  we  found 
that  we  were  separated  by  a natural 
partition,  as  thin  and  fairy-like  as 
the  stone-work  of  Strasburg  Ca- 
thedral, from  the  startling  abyss 
called  Goring's  Dome,  and  that  by 
craning  through  the  apertures  we 
could  look  directly  into  it.  It  is  a 
chasm  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
wide ; its  length  concealed  by  wind- 
ings, descending  in  profound  darkness 
to  a great  depth  below,  and  rising 
far  over  head.  Its  walls  are  scored 
and  fluted  by  the  water  which  has 
trickled  for  ages  down  them,  and 
frowned  forth  indignantly  from  their 
endless  night  at  the  momentary 
gleam  of  our  fireworks.  It  is  an 
oubliette  more  inscrutable  than  the 
Holy  Office  ever  devised  for  the 
doctrines  and  carcases  of  its  victims — 
truly  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the 
cave.  There  is  said  to  be  a way  of 
reaching  the  bottom  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  laws  of  gravity — we 
were  contented  instead  to  send  down 


one  of  our  lamps  at  the  end  of  a line 
of  sixty  feet,  disclosing,  as  it  descended, 
the  same  formation  we  were  familiar 
with  above. 

A very  few  yards  beyond  this  spot 
the  cave  was  supposed,  but  ten  years 
ago,  to  terminate.  Here,  at  least,  its 
explorers  were  arrested  at  the  verge 
of  the  Bottomless  Fit;  and,  from 
the  faint  splash  of  the  stones  they 
threw  into  it,  could  conjecture  but 
imperfectly  the  undiscovered  waters 
beyond.  The  attempt  was  made  suc- 
cessfully to  bridge  it  in  1838  or 
1839,  by  passing  a ladder  across ; and 
the  Columbus  of  the  New  World 
was  no  other  than  our  guide  Ste- 
phen. He  first,  of  mortal^  invaded 
this  ancient  realm  of  night,  and  he, 
if  he  be  indeed  mortal,  and  not,  as 
we  strongly  suspected,  some  un- 
earthly production  of  the  cave  itself, 
may  here  claim  the  proud  Circum- 
spice  for  his  sole  monumental  in- 
scription. We  found  a bridge,  not 
indeed  of  the  soundest  appearance, 
and  such  as  any  sinner  of  unusual 
enormity  would  do  well  not  to  cross, 
but  it  afforded  us  safe  passage.  Great 
and  praiseworthy  care  is  t^cn  here, 
and  in  almost  all  other  dangerous 
places,  to  guard  against  accidents. 
The  bridge  has  a substantial  iron 
hand-rail,  but  its  floor  is  of  wood; 
and  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
that  material  decays  here,  renders 
constant  precaution  necessary.  With 
regard  to  the  depth  of  the  chasm, 
a lamp  at  the  end  of  our  line  did 
not  ^sclose  the  bottom  — its  ac- 
tual depth  is  said  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet.  I pass  reluct- 
antly Pensico  Avenue,  which  branches 
off  to  the  right,  about  thirty  yards 
from  the  pit,  and  is  highly  interest- 
ing. I must  hurry  through  that  cu- 
rious but  detestable  passage,  created 
in  malice  for  the  embarrassment  of 
ladies,  ‘ fair,  fat,  and  forty  and  of 
gentlemen,  who,  if  not  clean  past 
their  youth,  have  yet,  in  Falstaff's 
hrase,  some  smack  of  age  and  its 
ignity  about  them.  For  seventy 
mortal  yards  have  we  to  struggle 
through  a cleft  nowhere  more  than 
two  feet  wide,  and  presenting  angles, 
points,  and  knobs,  at  every  step,  as 
if  expressly  devised  to  battle  out  the 
little  breath  that  can  remain  in  the 
carcass  of  anybody  who  undergoes 
this  ordeal.  It  terminates  at  last, 
and  at  an  ample  passage,  most  appro- 
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priatcly  designated  Great  Relief ; 
and  here  was  the  scene  of  a little 
adventure  on  one  of  our  after-visits. 

That  imp  of  darkness,  Stephen, 
pointing  out  to  us  a hole  in  the  op- 
posite rock,  intimated  that  we  might 
take  a short  cut  that  way,  passing  at 
a higher  level  the  very  passage  we 
were  in,  and  so  reach  Pensico  Avenue, 
lie  excused  himself  because  the  path 
was  low,  and  he  could  not  conveni- 
ently stoop.  The  way  was  so  uncom- 
monly low,  that  in  a very  few  yards 
after  we  reached  the  top  we  were  all 
on  our  faces,  and  in  momentary  terror 
ofbeingsriucezedilatterthan  pancakes 
by  the  loosening  of  some  great  stone 
above.  Pushing  our  lamps  before 
us  we  struggled  on,  lugging  still  the 
measuring  line,  and  counting  our 
progress  by  the  chain.  Luckily,  al- 
though the  flat  rock  which  our  heads 
struck  was  undeniably  hard,  the  sub- 
stratum was  soil,  dry  sand ; and  w'e 
persevered  until  our  leader  tumbled 
mto  a passage  of  respectable  height, 
at  which  the  shell’  wc  emerged  from 
terminated.  We  followed  it  to  a 
branch  still  more  lofty,  to  the  right 
and  left  hand,  and  wondered  v^y 
the  guide  was  not  there  to  direct  us. 
Leaving  one  of  the  party  at  the  spot, 
in  order  that  wc  might  not  lose  si^ht 
of  it,  the  others  explored,  and  first 
they  tried  the  right-hand  passage. 
It  ended  in  a chamber  heapixl  with 
blocks  of  stone,  but  from  which  they 
could  see  no  outlet : we  then  re- 
united, and  took  the  other  branch. 
The  foul  fiend  whispered, — 

• Elei'mou,  Elei-mon, 

Thou  art  sold  to  the  demon  ! ’ 

Unutterable  suspicions  suggested 
themselves  as  wc  thought  of  the  last 
look  of  the  goblin  guide.  It  was 
very  silent,  and  very  dark,  one  soli- 
tary name,  ‘ Hiram  K.  Peabody,’ 
smoked  on  the  wall,  gave  us  a wel- 
come assurance  that  others  had  been 
before  us  there.  We  followed  along. 
Two  hundred  yards  of  blind  passage 
is  a great  distance  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; but  for  that  space,  al- 
though wc  passed  more  than  one 
turning,  we  recognized  nothing.  At 
length  a light  dawned  upon  us.  This, 
said  one,  must  be  the  edge  of  the 
Dead  Sea  ! and  truly  we  found  that, 
instead  of  having  reached  Pensico 
Avenue,  we  had  travelled  in  a di- 
rectly opposite  direction,  and  were  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  it.  This  would 


have  been  a pretty  fix  to  any  one, 
who,  like  our  two  American  compa- 
nions, had  never  been  in  this  region 
before;  but,  fortunately,  our  previous 
close  attention  in  endeavouring  to 
make  a rough  survey  of  it,  stood  us 
in  good  stead,  resisting  their  motion 
to  return  by  the  way  we  came,  we 
bad  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  right 
course,  and  in  a few  minutes  joined 
the  astonished  Stephen,  who  pre- 
tended to  have  been  uneasy  at  our 
non-appearance. 

After  this  digressing,  we  must  re- 
turn to  the  Great  Relief,  which,  at  a 
point  not  far  beyond,  branches  at  a 
right  angle  to  t he  right  and  left.  The 
latter  arm  conducts  to  the  margin  of 
the  river  Styx, — the  waters  of  which, 
in  scasonsof  flood,  advance  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  passages ; and  the  muddy 
state  of  the  floor  at  this  time  showed 
such  to  have  been  recently  the  case. 
We  took  the  road  to  the  right,  which 
passes  first  through  the  Smoke-Room, 
named  from  the  illusory  hams  which 
seem  to  compose  its  ceiling;  then 
ascends  a rugged  pile  of  fragments, 
among  which  excellent  specimens  of 
oolite  may  be  found,  and  enters  the 
Bandit's  llall ; hence  winding  to  the 
left,  with  a continued  ascent,  it  con- 
ducts to  a spacious  passage  with  an 
even  sandy  floor,  but  so  low,  that  it 
is  necessary  in  some  places  to  creep 
on  bands  and  knees,  and  at  last  it 
runs  out  at  rather  less  than  a mile 
and  a quarter  from  the  entrance,  on 
to  a narrow,  elevated  ledge,  with 
a wall  on  the  right  and  a pit  on  the 
left.  We  learn  that  we  nave  now 
reached  the  Mammoth  Dome,  the 
loftiest  in  the  cave. 

To  this  noble  vault  we  paid  several 
visits,  the  last  of  which  was  particu- 
larly interesting  from  the  striking 
manner  in  which  it  illustrated  the 
extraordinary  way  in  which  the  pas- 
sages wind  about  and  even  pass  under 
one  another.  Not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  at  the  end  of 
the  Little  Bat -Room,  there  is  an 
insignificant  crevice  in  the  floor, 
which  was  accidentally  discovered, 
some  years  ago,  to  be  the  apex  of  the 
Mammoth  Dome ; thither  wc  had  on 
this  occasion  resorted  first,  and  were 
circumstantially  assured  by  Stephen 
that  it  was  just  29G  feet  from  thence 
to  the  bottom.  Wc  had  our  line  of 
sixty  feet,  and,  inspired  by  some  good 
genius,  tied  a lamp  to  the  end,  and 
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swnng  it  into  the  Crevice  Pit.  A 
feeble  reflected  light,  us  the  line  ran 
ont,  gave  assurance  that  it  was  in  the 
ruht  path,  but  the  oblique  direction 
of  the  chasm  concealed  it  from  view. 
Leaving  it  secure,  we  took  the  long 
circuit  of  a mile  and  a quarter,  fol- 
lowing the  tedious  and  intricate  pas- 
sages which  lead  to  the  Mammoth 
Dome,  doubting  if  it  were  possible 
that  the  two  places,  so  lengthened  a 
inarch  asunder,  could  be  vertically 
so  near.  We  did  not  doubt  long. 
On  reaching  the  ledge,  a faint  gleam, 
Ukc  the  dawn  of  day,  was  stealing 
lonnd  a salient  corner,  and  in  a few 
CCS  the  lamp  was  within  view,  ‘ pen- 
nt  by  subtle  magic’  in  mid-air,  and 
burning  in  serene  repose.  One  faint 
and  distant  star  amidst  unbroken 
gloom,  it  seemed  like  Abdiel  taking 
flight  from  the  rebel  world,  or  a 
minister  of  grace  descending  to  it.* 

It  was  the  moat  startling  and  the 
most  beautiful  effect  presented  in  all 
our  rambles.  Far  from  being  nearly 
three  hundred  feet,  the  actud  depth 
of  the  vault  can  scarcely  exceed  one 
hundred  and  forty,  of  which  forty 
are  below  the  ledge.  The  general 
shape  of  the  place  is  a crescent,  the 
bottom  rising  at  a considerable  angle 
from  the  lowest  corner,  so  that  uie 
distance  to  be  descended  by  ladder  to 
the  slope  is  not  above  fifteen  feet; 
and  by  following  it  upwards,  which 
is  not  easy,  we  gain  a station  much 
higher  than  the  entrance : in  fact,  a 
dirtinct  apartment,  and  by  far  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  dome. 
Finding  it  nameless,  we  christened 
it  the  Cnapter  House — an  appellation 
naintelligible  to  our  American  com- 
panions, but  justified  by  the  eccle- 
siastical look  of  two  massive  and 
well-proportioned  columns  furrowed 
ont  on  the  wall,  which  stand  forth, 
under  the  momentary  glare  of  the 
fireworks,  in  the  noblest  relief.  No- 
thing can  be  more  rugged  than  the 
floor ; it  is  dotted  over  with  incipient 
stalagmites,  nourished  by  perpetual 


droppings  from  the  roof,  and  in  one 
of  these  we  laid  up  a stumbling- 
block  for  future  antiquaries,  by 
wedging  down  a shilling  piece,  lawful 
money  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  destined  hereafter,  when 
Zachary  the  Twenty-fifth  ascends  the 
presidential  chair,  and  when  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  its  wealth 
and  its  squalor,  its  science  and  its 
ignorance,  its  Utopias  and  its  El 
Dorados,  has  been  consigned  to  the 
mythic  chapter  of  the  American 
history,  to  throw  fresh  confusion  into 
all  its  chronology. 

We  left  the  Mammoth  Dome  as 
we  reached  it,  there  being  no  other 
road,  and  resumed  the  path  to  the 
Styx.  There  is  one  chasm,  called  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  be  crossed  after  leaving 
the  river  hall,  one  wet  and  slippery 
ladder  to  be  descended,  and  then  we 
reach  the  brink  of  that  stream  of 
ghostly  memory, — 

A savage  place  I as  holy  and  enchanted, 
As  e'er  beneath  a waning  moon  was 
haunted 

By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover ! 

Dimly  glittering  before  our  lamps 
we  saw  these  secret  waters,  flowing 
out  of  darkness  to  darkness,  ous  der 
Eurigheit  zu  der  Ewigheit  bin,  like 
human  life  itself  as  it  flits  across  the 
sunlit  stage  of  this  world.  The 
river  was  at  this  time  thirty  or  forty 
feet  wide,  the  waters  turbid  from  the 
recent  freshet;  the  boat  by  which 
we  were  to  have  crossed  was  no- 
where to  be  seen,  being  probably 
submerged.  As  Stephen  bad  all 
along  assured  us  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  get  beyond  the  rivers,  we  con- 
tented ourselves  on  the  first  occasion 
with  reaching  this  point,  which  is 
really  a mile  and  a quarter  from  the 
entrance,  but  is  called  exactly  double 
that  distance.  We  then  returned, 
disappointed  in  getting  a sight  of  any 
of  tlie  rare  fish  whi^  are  peculiar 
to  them.  Upon  ordinary  occasions 
visitors  embark  here,  and  proceed 
one  or  two  hundred  yards  by  water. 


* How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succour  us,  that  succour  want ! 

How  oft  do  they,  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant 
Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us,  militant ! 

They  for  ns  fight ; they  watch  and  dewly  ward. 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant. 

And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward  — 

O why  should  Heavenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard  ? 

SpENsaa’s  Faerie  Queen. 
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pawing  under  a low  yault  into 
another  subdivision,  denominated 
Lethe.  As  the  water  now  filled  the 
vault,  this  route  was  impracticable. 
At  our  next  visit  we  took  the  river- 
side path — a difficult  passage,  which 
passes  along  above  the  left  bank  of 
the  Styx,  and  reaches  the  same 
point.  We  found  here  almost  the 
only  really  dangerous  place  in  the 
cave ; the  whole  passage  having 
been  recently  tilled  with  water  was 
excessively  slippery,  and  about  the 
middle  it  contracted  to  a narrow 
ledge,  which  we  had  to  pass,  by 
clinging  to  the  rock  on  one  side,  and 
holding  our  lamp  as  we  best  could 
with  the  other,  while  au  open  and 
precipitous  descent  into  the  Styx, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  below,  offered  a 
dismal  prospect  for  a false  footstep. 
This  danger  passed  we  presently 
reached  the  bank  of  Lethe,  also 
extremely  steep,  and  so  slippery 
that  it  reqnir^  considerable  care 
to  descend  it.  Here  we  found  a 
large  flat-bottomed  boat,  moored  to  a 
stake  by  a cable  of  wild  vine,  as 
flexible  as  a rope,  and  equally  tough ; 
but  high  as  the  water  then  was,  it 
had  been  higher : our  boat  was  hung 
by  the  bow,  bottom  upwards,  to  a 
* beaked  promontory ' of  rock  above 
our  heads,  and  we  had  to  set  down 
the  lam{i8  and  strive  manfully  to 
dislodge  it.  There  was  barely  stand- 
ing room,  BO  precipitous  was  the 
bank ; dark  and  deep  were  the 
waters  of  oblivion  before  us,  but  it 
was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
group  so  engag^.  Conspicuous 
above  all  was  the  red  shirt  worn, 
after  the  fashion  of  a kilt,  by  my 
excellent  companion,  whose  grave 
countenance  was  half-conceal^  by 
hk  ‘Buena  vista’  bat,  battered  by 
many  a bump.  While,  as  far  ad- 
vanced  as  be  could  venture,  he 
toiled,  like  Sisyphus  at  bis  rock, 
to  dislodge  our  boat.  Stephen, 
whose  costume  might  be  best  de- 
ocribed  by  what  it  wanted,  whose 
diversity  of  rags  attested  that  sad 
circumstance  of  bis  lot  to  which  1 
will  not  further  refer,  advanced  a 
little  deeper,  and  rocked  the  bow; 
the  rest,  now  splashing  in  the  mud, 
now  kicking  over  a lamp,  now  haul- 
ing on  the  rope,  exerted  their  strength 
in  aid.  This  is  among  the  loftiest 
parts  of  the  cave,  one  projecting 


ledge  at  a considerable  height  caught 
the  rays  of  the  lamp ; the  roof  and 
the  further  side  were  indistinguish- 
able, nor  did  they  relax  their  still- 
ness to  echo  back  our  sounds.  After 
considerable  exertion  the  boat  was 
shaken  off,  and  came  down  with  a 
splash  to  the  water,  half  filling  at  the 
same  time.  Tliere  were  no  oars ; our 
resources  for  baleing  were  limited  to 
an  old  shovel,  happily  discovered, 
and  a tin  driuking-cup ; neverthe- 
less, with  these  we  got  enough  of  the 
water  out  to  enable  her  to  float,  and, 
five  in  number,  we  embarked.  How 
Ttioie  Uapp}’  souls  tliat  dwell  — 

In  yellow  meads  of  asphodel, 

Or  amaranthine  bowers, 
may  have  felt  when  tlicy'  stepped  into 
Charon's  ferry-boat  we  are  not  in- 
formed, but  as  we  pushed  off  from 
the  shore,  and,  floating  between  tlic 
walls  of  rock,  lust  sight  of  the  sole 
landing,  we  could  re^ily  have  fan- 
cied ourselves  of  their  crew,  so  com- 
plete a farewell  did  we  appear  to 
nave  taken  of  the  familiar  objects  of 
this  life.  It  was  difficult  to  estimate 
distance,  as  we  were  by  this  time 
reduced  to  a scanty  allowance  of  light, 
and  could  hardly  catch  sight  of  ob- 
jects ‘ on  shore.’  Some  of  our  lamps 
were  out,  one  bad  been  knocked 
overboard — thus  there  was  very  little 
proof  of  progress  to  be  obtained ; of 
this  our  gu^,  after  an  immortal 
example,  took  advantage. 

Hitherto  (says  Don  Quixote  to  Sancho, 
in  the  famous  adventure  of  the  enchanted 
bark)  hare  we  gone  and  sailed  some 
seven  or  eight  hundred  leagues,  and  if  I 
had  an  astrolabe  here,  to  take  the  height 
of  the  pole,  I could  tell  thee  how  far  we 
have  gone,  though  either  my  knowledge 
is  small,  or  we  have  now,  or  shall  quickly 
pass  the  equinoctial  line,  which  divides 
and  cuts  the  contraposed  poles  in  equal 
distanoc. 

In  the  same  spirit  did  Stephen  esti- 
mate our  progress,  and  we,  like 
Sancho,  might  have  replied  : — 

I cannot  believe  any  of  this,  since  I 
see  with  these  eyes  that  we  have  not 
gone  five  rods’  length  from  the  bank,  for 
there  Rozinante  and  Dapple  are,  in  the 
some  places  where  we  left  them  ; and 
looking  well  upon  tlie  matter,  as  I now 
do,  I swear  by  me  that  we  neither  move 
nor  go  faster  than  an  ant. 

We  did,  however,  move  a little, 
and  landed  at  last  on  a sand- 
bank, dividing  Lethe  from  the  Echo 
River,  where  again  there  was  a boat. 
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In  this  way,  after  two  or  three  em- 
barkations, we  reached  the  last 
stream;  and  here,  to  our  great  disap- 
pointment, our  last  hopes  vanished 
of  attaining  the  further  portion  of 
the  cave  : there  was  again  a vault  to 
be  passed  under,  and  it  was  filled  to 
the  top.  By  climbing  over  a narrow 
isthmus,  called  Purgatory,  we  got  a 
few  yards  further,  but  at  the  point 
then  reached  there  was  no  boat. 
Very  wet  and  bemired,  we  were  re- 
luctantly forced  to  return,  ill-con- 
soled  by  the  negro  ditties  with  which 
Stephen  roused  the  only  echo  in  the 
cave,  in  the  piece  of  water  named 
after  it. 

I have  alluded  to  the  curious  fish 
found  in  these  waters.  Like  the  Pro- 
teus of  the  Styrian  caves,  they  seem 
to  have  been  created  for  the  circum- 
stances of  their  habitat ; they  are 
wholly  wthout  eyes, — not  the  small- 
est trace  of  that  organ  can  be  de- 
tected externally ; the  rudiment  of 
an  optic  nerve  is  its  sole  internal 
representative.  They  are  perfectly 
white,  or  colourless,  and,  when  the 
water  is  clear,  are  easily  detected  in 
consequence.  We  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  see  any,  but,  if  there  be 
aught  of  truth  in  the  old  proverb, 
Parmi  le$  areugles  le  borgne  est  roi,  we 
captured  one  of  their  royal  family. 
In  balcing  out  one  of  the  boats,  we 
caught  a small  fish  like  a minnow, 
with  an  undeniable  pair  of  eyes  ; and 
the  circumstance  is  important,  as  it 
shows  the  connexion  of  these  waters 
with  the  neighbouring  river.  Their 
actual  origin  and  exit  has  been 
very  much  mystified.  Some  of  the 
authorities,  to  enhance  the  marvels 
of  the  cave,  represent  them  to  be 
considerably  below  the  hed  of  the 
Green  Kiver,  and  hence  infer  that 
they  must  flow  underground  a great 
distance  before  they  can  find  an  out- 
let on  lower  ground.  There  was 
another  circum.stance  equally  con- 
clusive against  such  a supposition  : 
the  temperature  of  the  water  was 
70’,  whereas  that  of  the  air  in  the 
cave  was  from  54'  to  56“,  as  was 
also  that  of  several  detached  pools 
of  water  by  the  same  thermometer : 
it  was  ei-ident,  therefore,  that  the 


flood  at  present  swelling  these  sub- 
terranean channels  had  but  recently 
quitted  the  external  air.  An  eyeless 
craw-fish,  exactly  like  the  common 
brook  crawfish,  but  curiously  con- 
trasted with  it  in  colour,  being  also 
white,  is  found  in  these  subterranean 
waters. 

Here,  as  a faithful  historian,  must 
I close  my  narrative,  for  although  we 
remained  a week  at  the  hotel,  passing 
many  hours  every  day  in  the  cave  ex- 
ploring, we  were  yet  unable  to  get  any 
further  than  the  point  last  mentioned, 
owing  to  the  continued  height  of  the 
water.  The  portion  of  the  cave 
beyond  is  little  less  extensive,  and 
more  abundant  in  objects  of  beauty, 
than  the  nearer  side.  Our  experience 
had  made  us  sceptical  of  distances, 
nor  could  we  believe  it  to  be  four 
miles  from  Lethe  to  Cleveland’s 
Avenue,  which  is  its  greatest  attrac- 
tion, but  we  had  abundant  evidence 
of  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  its 
stalactites  in  the  cabinets  of  friends 
at  Cincinnati.  The  rejwrt  is,  that 
they  cover  its  walls,  in  endless  va- 
riety, for  two  or  three  miles.  What 
is  less  doubtful  is,  that  they  are 
among  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful 
objects  of  their  class.  This  part  of 
the  cave  is  not  pretended  to  have 
been  measured,  aud  as  ladies,  and 
even  children,  can  proceed  its  whole 
length,  there  is  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  its  miles  would  be  reduced 
to  halves,  or  something  less,  by  a 
judicious  application  of  the  chain. 
Estimating  distances  by  time,  visi- 
tors, especially  the  fairer  and  more 
credulous  portion  of  them,  swal- 
low the  most  cnonnous  c.xaggera- 
tions,  of  which  the  ground  w^iave 
last  described  furnishes  one  of  many 
proofs.  The  various  distances  from 
point  to  point  lietween  the  Styx  and 
the  end  of  Purgatory  amount  in  the 
aggregate  to  a mile  and  a quarter, 
according  to  the  guides ; they  cannot, 
in  reality,  cover  more  than  four  or 
five  hundred  yards.  Nevertheless — 
making  every  deduction  — we  may 
safely  affirm  that  the  cave  enters  the 
earth  four  or  five  miles,  and  covers 
many  times  that  distance  in  its  rami- 
fications. 
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TUE  observe  with  very  great  olea- 
V < sure  that  the  interesting  and  va- 
luable letters  on  ‘ Labour  and  the 
Poor,’  which  have  of  late  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Momting  Chro- 
nicle, are  already  producing  fruits 
of  a very  satisfactory  nature.  It 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  many  talcs  of  secret  suf- 
fering and  patient  endurance,  which 
the  active  correspondents  of  that 
paper  have  brought  to  light,  would 
awaken  feelings  of  compassion  in  the 
breasts  of  its  readers,  and  that  the 
first  impulse  of  the  wealthier  among 
them  would  be  to  endeavour  to  re- 
lieve, out  of  their  own  abundance, 
some  of  the  more  startling  cases  of 
destitution  thus  presented  to  their  , 
notice.  Hut  had  the  effects  of  this 
sympathy  been  confined  to  the  send- 
ing a few  sovereigns,  or  a few  bank- 
notes, to  the  distressed  individuals 
most  prominently  brought  forward, 
it  would  have  been  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  any  good  at  all  would 
have  been  effected  by  so  trifling  an 
effort  to  deal  with  such  an  enormous 
mass  of  misery.  The  few  guineas  thus 
contributed  would  have  been  spent, 
and  the  givers  would  have  remained 
satisfied  with  their  supposed  liberality, 
while  the  widc-spreiul  sufferings,  of 
which  the  selected  cases  were  but  the 
type,  would  have  been  left  untouched, 
and  in  a few  years  it  would  have 
been  almost  forgotten  that  such  an 
attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  probe 
the  wounds  of  our  English  com- 
munity. 

Happily,  the  matter  has  not  been 
thus  allowed  to  sleep.  In  several 
cases  benevolent  individuals  have 
entered  upon  the  wide  field  which 
has  been  broken  up  by  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  and  have  endeavoured, 
with  praiseworthy  zeal,  to  sow  in 
that  neglected  soil  the  seeds  of  per- 
manent and  extensive  future  im- 
provement ; and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  judgment  they  have  dis- 
played in  some  of  their  schemes,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  success  that 
will  attend  them,  those  who  have 
thus  laboured  to  take  away  from 
among  us  the  reproach  of  neglecting 
our  poor,  our  helpless,  and  our  igno- 
rant, deserve  our  warmest  thanks ; 
and,  if  we  can  point  out  no  better 
way,  our  heartiest  co-operation  in 
their  work  of  love. 


The  branch  of  this  subject  to  whicli 
we  are  at  present  particularly  anx- 
ious to  draw  our  reader's  attention, 
is  one  which  possesses  features  of  pe- 
culiar interest.  It  is,  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  that  saddest  feature  of 
our  social  system,  the  ill-treatment 
of  infants  among  the  poor.  It  was 
once  beautifully  said  by  a celebrated 
orator,  that  to  take  the  youth  from 
a State  was  like  taking  the  spring 
out  of  the  year;  but  we  may  well 
believe  that  he  w'ould  have  found  a 
yet  more  melancholy  image  had  it 
fallen  to  him  to  describe  the  condi- 
tion of  a country  in  which  the  heart 
of  childhood  is  crushed,  and  the 
vigour  of  childhood  destroyed,  by 
systematic  neglect  and  systematic 
cruelty,  such  as  are  found  so  largely 
to  prevail  among  the  lower  classes 
in  this  our  ‘ merry  England.’  ‘ The 
children  of  the  very  poor,’  says  ‘Elia,’ 
in  his  bitter  sarcasm  on  the  ‘ popular 
fallacy,’  that  home  is  home  be  it 
never  so  homely,  ‘ the  children  of 
the  very  poor  do  not  prattle.’  They 
are  accustomed  to  misciy,  ill-usi^c, 
and  privation,  from  their  earliest 
infancy ; their  spirits  are  broken 
from  the  cradle ; they  never  know 
the  joyousness  which  belongs  to  their 
age  ; and,  worse  than  all,  they  never 
have  their  feelings  touched  by  the 
soffening  influence  of  parental  love. 
They  are  a burden  to  those  on  whom 
the  duty  of  supporting  them  has  de- 
volved, and  trom  the  very  fii'st — 
shocking  as  it  is  to  say  so — the  hand 
of  their  natural  protectors  is  too 
often  raised  against  them,  and  they 
are  treated  as  a curse,  and  not  a 
blessing,  by  those  on  whose  care  and 
tenderness  they  have  to  depend. 

Yet  this  is  not  always  the  result 
of  peculiar  depravity  on  the  part  of 
the  parents.  It  commonly  arises 
from  the  grinding  poverty  which 
checks  their  natural  impulses,  and 
turns  them  from  good  to  evil.  Anx- 
iety for  the  child,  when  combined 
with  despair  ofbeing  able  to  provide 
for  it,  engenders  a bitterness  which 
may,  not  quite  unnaturally,  display 
itself  against  the  very  object  of  solici- 
tude. Instances  are  not  uncommon  of 
misdirected  love,  for  such  we  needs 
must  call  it,  having  led  the  parent 
even  to  raise  his  hand  against  the 
life  ol  his  children,  not  from  a desire 
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to  injure  them,  but  because  he  can- 
not bear  to  tliink  of  the  misery 
■which  in  the  course  of  nature  must 
be  their  lot,  and  because  in  his 
despair  this  one  remedy  is  all  that 
presents  itself  against  a life  of  want 
and  suffering.  liut  whatever  be  the 
explanation,  the  fact  at  least  is  cer- 
tain, that  among  the  very  poor  the 
ill-usage  of  their  children  is  a crime 
too  common  to  excite  ranch  notice, 
except  in  those  occasional  cases  of 
extreme  brutality  which  from  time 
to  time  startle  and  disgust  us.  Of 
the  habitual  harsh  treatment,  and 
the  habitual  neglect  of  poor  children, 
those  who  do  not  look  beneath  the 
surface  hear  little  or  nothing.  Of 
the  fearful  consequences  of  this  treat- 
ment and  neglect,  exhibited  as  they 
are  in  the  statistics  of  infant  mor- 
tality amongst  us,  only  the  more 
diligent  inquirers  are  at  all  aware. 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  a debt  of 
gratitude  is  owing  to  the  authors 
of  an  unpretending  little  pamph- 
let* which  has  just  appearetl,  pur- 
porting to  be  the  joint  production 
of  two  or  three  ladie.s,  and  contain- 
ing a succinct  account,  first,  of  the 
amount  and  causes  of  infant  mor- 
tality in  our  factory  towns ; sccondl)', 
of  the  institution  called  the  Creche, 
which  has  for  some  time  been  in  ope- 
ration in  Paris,  for  the  reception  and 
care  of  infants  during  the  hours 
when  their  parents  are  at  work  ; and 
lastly,  setting  forth  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a somewhat  similar  in- 
stitution in  this  country,  with  a short 
notice  of  the  results  of  an  experi- 
ment which  is  now  in  course  of  trial 
on  a small  scale  in  the  metropolis. 
We  commend  this  pamphlet  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers;  it  is  very 
short,  and  tells  its  story  in  simple 
language  and  with  no  attempt  at 
colouring : but  it  is  not  on  that 
account  the  less  forcible.  We  learn 
from  it  that  the  mortality  of  infanta, 
in  those  factory  towns  where  the 
mothers  go  out  to  work,  is  not  only 
x'ery  high  in  itself,  but  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  general  mortality  of 
those  places.  'J’hus,  for  example, 
the  general  rate  of  mortality  in 
Ashton  (a  factory  town)  is  much  the 
same  as  the  general  rate  in  Hath  ; 
the  deaths  lieing  1 in  ;$5  in  the  first, 
and  1 in  36  in  the  second.  Hut 
when  we  come  to  compare  the  deaths 


among  infants  in  these  tvro  places 
respectively,  we  find  that,  while  in 
Hath  they  are  no  more  than  21  per 
cent,  in  Ashton  they  amount  to  as 
much  as  34  per  cent.  From  a col- 
lection of  such  facts  ns  this  the  au- 
thoresses infer  that  there  are  in  the 
factory  towns  where  the  women  go 
out  to  labour  some  special  influences 
unfavourable  to  infant  life  in  parti- 
cular, and  they  then  proceed  to  point 
out,  by  a reference  to  other  autho- 
rities, what  those  influences  are. 

We  hope  all  those  who  have 
children  of  their  own,  or  who  have 
hearts  to  feel  for  the  children  of 
others,  will  take  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing through  the  pages  in  which  the 
system  of  ‘ putting  out  to  nurse,’ 
and  its  melancholy  results  to  the 
rfiurselings,  are  described.  The  mo- 
ther is  forced  by  the  necessities  of 
her  position  to  leave  her  children 
that  she  may  earn  their  bread. 
Those  in  whose  care  she  leaves  them 
are  for  the  most  part  as  poor  as  her- 
self, and  lieing  but  hirelings  and 
naturally  anxious  to  take  in  as 
many  children  as  they  can  possi- 
bly manage,  they  are  reduc^  to 
shifts  for  keeping  them  quiet,  which 
speedily  undermine  the  health  of 
their  little  charges  and  bring  them 
to  their  graves.  The  evidence  col- 
lectcil  from  the  druggists  as  to  the 
quantities  they  sell  of  such  deleteri- 
ous compounds  as  Godfrey’s  Cordial, 
Soothing  Syrup,  and  the  like,  with  a 
stronger  infusion  of  laudanum  in 
every  succeeding  dose,  till  at  length 
they  become  afraid  to  mix  them  of 
the  required  strength,  and  sell  the 
raw  material  to  the  nurse  that  she 
may  herself  compound  the  poison,  is 
followed  by  a sad  picture  of  the 
wasted  forms,  the  skeleton  bodies, 
and  misshapen  heads,  which  arc  the 
natural  results  of  this  dreadful  sys- 
tem. Cases  of  a still  darker  com- 
plexion are  also  alludetl  to,  and  other 
evils  resulting  from  neglect,  such  as 
the  great  numlier  of  children  lost  in 
the  streets,  (4000  in  Manchester 
alone  in  each  of  the  four  years 
1S4.1-8  !)  are  slightly  mentioned. 

For  all  these  evils,  the  single  re- 
medy which  .suggests  itself  is  that 
which  the  authoresws  of  this  pam- 
phlet propose, — namely,  the  establish- 
ment of  a wcll-eonductc<l  public  nur- 
sery. The  mothers  must  go  out  to 


* Public  Nurttrict.  London:  John  \V.  Parkerj. West  Strand. 
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work ; while  they  are  out  the  child- 
ren must  be  cared  for,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  them  cared  for  ex- 
cept by  persons  who  make  the  re- 
ception of  children  a regular  and  a 
profitable  occupation.  The  object  to 
be  aimed  at,  therefore,  is,  to  provide 
a proper  supply  of  the  sort  of  attend- 
ance which  IS  required ; and  the  pro- 
blem can  only  be  satisfactorily  solved 
if  good  and  careful  nurses  can  lie 
found  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the 
children,  at  rates  of  pay  which  shall 
be  at  once  remunerative  to  them- 
selves, and  not  oppressively  burden- 
some upon  the  poor  who  send  them. 
There  would  be  little  use  in  founding 
institutions  which  could  not  support 
themselves,  or  in  opening  them  at 
charges  which  would  lie  beyond  the 
means  of  those  who  ought  to  resort 
to  them.  The  case  is  like  that  of  the 
model  lodging-houses,  which  are  a 
real  blessing  to  the  poor,  when  so 
conducted  as  to  afford  good  accom- 
modation at  rents  no  higher  than 
those  which  are  usually  paid  for  bad 
accommodation,  but  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  be  little 
else  than  a mere  delusion.  Money 
cannot  be  better  spent  than  in  found- 
ing, and  carrying  through  their  first 
difficulties,  institutions  which  have  a 
fair  prospect  of  subsequent  success ; 
but  in  such  ca.ses  as  this  we  are  taught 
by  experience  th.at  it  is  simple  waste 
to  establish  what  must  be  again  aban- 
doned so  soon  as  the  stream  of  charity 
shall  have  ceased  to  flow.  Our  au- 
thoresses, therefore,  justly  attach 
great  importance  to  the  question. 
Whether  it  is  possible  to  establish  a 
self-supporting  nursery  ? and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  the)'  arrive,  by 
very  reasonable  calculations,  at  the 
conclusion  they  announce,  that  the 
attempt  is  well  worth  making.  They 
state  that  they  are  informed,  on  good 
authoritj’,  that  about  sixpence  a-day 
may  be  considercrl  an  average  charge 
for  taking  care  of  an  infant  in  Man- 
chester ; and  they  therefore  assume, 
fairly  enough,  that  those  who  are 
willing  to  pay  this  sum  for  very  in- 
ferior accommodation  would  pay  the 
same  for  that  which  can  be  offered  in 
a superior  establishment.  They  then 
proceed  to  give  an  interesting  account 
of  an  experimental  nursery  which 
they  have  themselves  actually  esta- 


blished, and  have  been  carrying  on 
for  some  months,  in  Nassau  Street, 
Marylebone,* — an  institution  which 
we  can,  from  personal  experience, 
assure  our  readers  will  well  repay 
the  trouble  of  a visit.  The  expenses 
incurred  in  starting  this  nursery, 
which  is  calculated  to  hold  about 
thirty  children,  but  which  does  not 
as  yet  contain  above  a dozen,  were 
somewhat  less  than  401. ; and  the 
quarterly  expenditure,  including  rent, 
wages,  fuel,  food,  and  other  charges, 
comes  to  alxiut  the  same  sum.  ISut 
thirty  children,  paying  sixpence  a-day, 
would  bring  in  581.  lOj.  a-quarter, 
or  about  20/.  more  than  the  current 
expenditure ; so  that  in  about  half- 
a-year,  or,  perhaps,  rather  more,  as 
the  greater  numtier  of  children  would 
involve  some  additional  fittings,  the 
original  outlay  would  be  replaced, 
and  the  managers  might  either  re- 
duce the  charge  for  admissions,  or 
expend  a portion  of  the  surplus  re- 
ceipts in  providing  further  comforts 
and  petty  luxuries  for  the  children. 
The  results  of  this  experiment  are 
certainly  not  decisive,  for  London  is 
not  quite  the  place  where  it  should 
have  been  tried,  and  thus  far  it  has 
not  been  at  all  remunerative ; but 
they  afford  good  ground  for  cheerful 
anticipations  of  success,  and  if  a simi- 
lar one  could  be  fairly  tried  in  some 
factory  town — the  natural  field  for 
its  operations — we  should  shortly  be 
in  a position  to  judge  whether  the 
system  can  or  cannot  be  expected  to 
maintain  itself. 

Meanwhile,  we  feel  confident  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  licstow 
any  commendations  upon  the  pioneers 
oftbis  useful  undertaking.  All  that 
they  need  is  that  their  work  should 
be  known ; for,  if  known,  it  will 
speak  for  itself  with  a mute  elo- 
quence far  more  effective  than  any 
words  which  we  could  apply  to  it. 
In  thus  bringing  it  under  notice  we 
have  been  anxious  only  to  explain 
its  principal  features;  to  indicate  the 
evils  which  exist,  and  the  need  there 
is  of  a remedy  ; and,  finally,  to  show 
that  in  the  calculations  on  which  the 
scheme  is  founded  charity  has  not 
been  suffered  to  exclude  prudence,  nor 
warmth  of  feeling  deemed  a sufficient 
substitute  for  coolness  of  judgment. 
And  so  we  wish  them  God  speed ! 


* Tills  nursery  is  at  No.  19  Nas-sau  Street,  not  far  from  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
It  is  open  from  half-past  six  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening. 
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ClIAPTEB  I. — CoBHAM. 


There  may  be  wilder  spots,  as 
among  the  outlying  fells  of  Cum- 
berland ; more  romantic,  as  in  the 
heart  of  the  turbulent  scenery  of 
the  Highlands ; more  trim,  as  in 
fashionable  watering-places,  where 
Nature  is  put  into  stays  and  dressed 
d la  mode  as  a court  lady  by  Vic- 
torinc ; but  there  cannot  be  a more 
lovely  place  in  the  world  than  peace- 
ful, quiet  Cobham.  The  garden  of 
England — sunny  Kent — has  many  a 
leafy  nook  and  Wutiful  village,  but 
Cobham  woods  and  Cobham  lanes 
surpass  them  all.  The  village  of 
Shome,  with  its  ivy  cottage  and  its 
rustic  dairy ; Randall  woods ; the 
high  banks  of  the  Ridgway,  covered 
with  trumpet-lichen  and  flowers,  and 
shaded  by  thick  trees  overhanging 
the  top ; the  park,  with  its  beautiful 
groves,  its  level  lawns,  its  undulating 
ground,  its  mausoleum  shrined  in 
the  loveliest  spot  of  all ; the  lanes 
winding  among  rich  meadows  filled 
with  flowers ; the  broad  walks  of 
moss  through  the  woods  lying  round 
the  park,  vmerc  bright  scarlet  fungi 
are  to  be  found,  and  where  nightin- 
gales sing  through  May  and  June 
uke  spirits  enshrined  in  the  branches ; 
all  these  make  the  country  round 
Cobham  a very  Paradise  of  rural 
delights.  And  then  the  fresh,  mild 
air  of  Kent,  bringing  the  scent  of 
every  kind  of  wild-flower  and  grace- 
ful shrub ; the  birds  gathering  in 
thick  colonies  through  the  woods 
and  lanes  ; the  shy  game  starting,up 
wherever  a careless  tread  disturbs 
their  haunts  ; the  deer  and  buffaloes 
roaming  wild  through  the  park ; such 
pleasures  os  are  to  be  gained  from 
familiar  intercourse  with  living  na- 
ture give  a greater  charm  to  its  rural 
landscapes.  Rut  it  matters  not  whe- 
ther this  hill  lies  to  the  east  or  that 
lake  to  the  west,  not  whether  a beech 
stands  here  or  a willow  sweeps  there, 
as  is  the  superstition  among  land- 
scape-painters when  representing  a 
picture  by  brush  or  pen.  For  myself, 
the  feelings  which  scenery  awakens 
form  its  only  worth  ; the  position  of 
the  features  counts  for  nothing.  And 
of  all  places  Cobham  is  most  cal- 
culated to  awaken  every  recogni- 


tion of  the  Power  in  and  above  na- 
ture. 

At  least  it  was  so  when  I first  knew 
it,  and  when  the  Prince  Antonio 
Corsini  arrived  there. 

There  was  not  much  beside  scenery, 
though,  in  Cobham  to  lure  a wan- 
derer or  enchain  a resident.  The 
society  was  very  limited  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  though  Ro- 
chester supplied  officers  and  ‘gar- 
rison belles,'  and  gave  good  suppers 
and  parvenu  vul^rity.  But  the 
Cobham  people  looked  down  on  the 
Rochester  world  ; and  Gravesend  was 
worse  than  Tottenham  Court  Road 
to  Belgravia.  The  Damleys  were 
the  chiefs  of  Cobham.  These  Dam- 
leys  were  good,  affable  people,  in  the 
late  lord's  time,  doing  much  for  the 
poor,  and  living  as  large  proprietors 
ought  to  live — on  their  estates  and 
among  their  tenantry.  Lord  Dam- 
ley  was  the  model  of  a countiy  gen- 
tleman. Young,  robust,  fond  of 
mral  sports,  and  impatient  under  the 
control  of  artificial  life,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  improvement  of  his 
projierty  and  the  welfare  of  his 
people.  He  was  doing  a great  deal, 
gradually  disembarrassing  the  estate 
of  all  the  debts  left  by  the  old  lord, 
when  a fatal  accident,  arising  from 
his  raral  occupations,  put  an  end  to 
his  life  and  his  good  deeds  together. 
His  widow  was  left  with  two  young 
children,  and  naturally  lived  in  se- 
clusion. This  deprived  the  surround- 
ing society  of  the  Darnley  family, 
and  reduced  the  visitable  party  to 
four  or  five  houses.  The  simple- 
hearted  vicar,  venerable  Mr.  Carnton, 
and  his  young  wife,  and  the  burly, 
honest,  Saxon  squire,  whose  wealth 
the  people  said  trebled  that  of  the 
Darnleys,  took  the  lead  in  the  Cob- 
ham world.  Beside  these  were  the 
usual  elements  of  country  policy. 
A vast  number  of  children  was  one 
prominent  ingredient,  for  all  the 
‘ families'  were  young  married  peo- 
ple, and  all  seemed  intent  on  filling 
their  patriarchal  quivers  with  suen 
speed  as  Nature  deems  convenient, 
^is  is  common  in  country  places,  as 
also  is  custom  of  vilifying  and  ridi- 
culing one's  dearest  friends.  'Were 
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it  not  for  this,  friendship  would  long 
ago  have  become  a world- worn  myth. 

However,  we  have  but  little  to  do 
with  the  rest  of  the  Cobbam  world. 
The  squire’s  family,  or  rather  his 
only  child.  May  Leigh,  is  the  princi- 
pal heroine  of  this  story.  The  others 
arc  accessories  only — dashes  of  colour 
tlirown  in  by  the  artist — coryph^s  to 
a social  prima  donna. 

May  Leigh  was  a pretty  but  not 
an  amiable  child.  She  was  cold, 
proud,  ambitious : there  was  much 
strength  of  character  in  her,  but  no 
power  of  affection  ; and,  without  de- 
scending to  the  meanness  of  selfism, 
she  was  utterly  egotistical  in  all  her 
thoughts  and  actions.  She  was  not 
stingy,  not  grasping  ; nothing  mean 
nor  small  disfigured  her ; but  a deep 
overweening  sense  of  self  narrowed 
the  world  to  the  one  little  spot  wherein 
she  moved  and  she.  felt.  All  beyond 
this  was  folly,  as  the  society  low 
lying  at  their  feet  is  to  aristocratic 
believers  in  the  sanctity  of  ‘ station.’ 
Sensibility  she  despised  as  weakness, 
and  affection  she  regarded  as  a kind 
of  moral  excrescence,  unwholesome 

ClIAFTEK  II.- 

Every  one  knows  what  the  curio- 
sity of  a circumscribed  society  amounts 
to,  and  what  extravagancies  country 
people  commit  in  their  estimation  of 
new-comers.  Either  the  stranger  is 
is  a parvenu-^ a,  roturier  — whom  it 
would  be  a social  crime  to  admit  into 
the  charmed  circle,  or  he  is  a delight- 
ful acquisition,  and  little  less  than  a 
hero  if  he  brings  the  proper  creden- 
tials of  a few  titled  friends,  a balance 
at  his  banker’s,  a conventional  know- 
ledge of  the  manners  of  ‘ life,’  and 
sufficient  cleverness  to  make  use  of 
the  weaknesses  of  his  neighbours. 

The  degree  of  morality  which  both 
these  classes  possess  is  not  a question 
of  importance,  provided  that  the 
decencies  of  appearance  arc  main- 
tained. 

The  Hollies  exemplified  this. 

The  occupant  before  Sir  Arthur 
was  a retired  hotel-keeper,  with  a 
good  fortune,  two  very  prettj’  facile 
daughters,  and  as  small  a portion  of 
brains  as  places  a man  out  of  the  list 
of  idlbts.  His  sole  ambition  was  an 
introduction  to  the  Rochester  balls 
and  an  admission  into  Cobbam  so- 
ciety. Year  after  year  he  persevered 
in  his  attempt ; but  the  two  leading 
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and  unsightly.  A determined  will, 
joined  to  that  species  of  pride  which 
is  honoured  under  the  name  of  self- 
respect,  was  all  that  she  reverenced 
in  the  moral  character ; and  birth, 
fortune,  and  station,  were  all  that 
she  regarded  in  the  social  condition 
of  life.  But  as  yet  these  various 
peculiarities  of  hers  were  merely  in- 
dications, not  developements.  They 
had  not  gained  sufficient  strength  nor 
definiteness  from  the  culture  of  time 
to  assume  the  shape  of  thoughts ; 
they  were  simply  germs  lying  hidden 
in  the  young  heart,  and  penetratii^ 
her  whole  l^ing  as  it  unfolded.  It 
remained  for  the  next  few  years  to 
show  how  deep  these  germs  had  root, 
and  what  influence  they  would  bear 
under  the  altered  condition  of  awa- 
kened instincts  and  strengthened 
passions. 

While  May  Leigli  grew  up  to 
womanhood,  the  IPrince  Antonio 
Corsini  established  himself  at  Cob- 
ham,  in  the  beautiful  little  cottage 
called  the  Hollies,  which  had  been 
last  occupied  by  Sir  Arthur  Monk 
and  his  brother's  runaway  wife. 

•The  Pbince. 

families  of  Rochester,  the  retired 
brewer  and  the  fortunate  bricklayer 
(both  of  whom  made  their  fortunes 
during  the  war  by  Government  con- 
tracts), invariably  blackballed  the 
little  Frenchified  hotel-keeper  ; and 
as  for  Cobhain,  the  very  mention  of 
Mr.  Piantier  threw  the  whole  world 
into  convulsions.  But  he  was  a 
worthy  man,  really  good  and  kind, 
and  with  an  unsullied  reputation. 
He  grew  di.sgusted  at  last  with  the 
place,  and  went  back  to  London. 
Sir  Arthur  Mouk  succeeded  him, 
and  Rochester  lay  at  his  feet,  while 
even  Cobham  bowed  approvingly. 
His  wife  was  pronounced  exquisite, 
and  her  moral  sentiments  were  stereo- 
typed for  their  purity.  After  a few 
months  a lawyer’s  visit,  a trial,  and 
heavy  damages,  with  a subsequent 
divorce  of  Mrs.  Captain  Monk  from 
her  legal  spouse,  revealed  the  true 
character  of  the  handsome  light  o’ 
love,  and  made  all  the  real  wives  who 
had  caressed  her  even  more  indignant 
than  when  Mrs.  Piantier  walked  up 
the  aisle  in  black  velvet,  with  a hig 
footman  cariying  a ‘miuion’  church- 
service  behind  tier. 

But  to  return  to  the  Prince. 

r r 
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Well,  the  Prince  Antonio  Corsini 
was  just  the  man  to  excite  country 
curiosity.  There  was  that  mixture 
of  romantic  mystery  about  him,  com- 
bined with  such  external  proofs  of 
respectability  as  are  contained  in  per- 
sonal beauty,  unexceptionable  ap- 
pointments, and  refined  manners, 
which  delight,  bewilder,  and  excite. 
He  declined  all  intercourse  with  the 
neighbourhood ; and  of  course  every 
one  was  dying  to  become  acquainted 
with  him ; and  he  made  such  touch- 
ing allusions  to  his  fallen  condition, 
and  the  class  in  which  he  had  been 
bom  and  reared,  in  bis  replies  to 
various  indirect  solicitations,  that  the 
spirit  of  English  generosity  was 
roused,  and  be  was  regarded  with 
a reverential  sympathy,  such  as  Na- 
poleon in  St.  Helens  might  have 
au’akencd. 

He  took  the  Hollies,  and  com- 
menced furnishing  and  fitting  up. 
Humours  went  abroad  of  the  mraost 
Eastern  style  of  magnificence  which 
be  adopted ; of  green-houses  filled 
with  rare  birds  and  rarer  plants ; of 
works  of  art  unsurpassed  by  any 
national  collection ; pictures  by  old 
masters,  each  one  of  which  was  a 
fortune ; and  genuine  ancient  statuary 
worth  twice  the  Townlcy  Gallery ; of 
bot-houses  filled  with  delicious  fruits 
unknown  in  England ; of  twilight- 
rooms,  in  which  the  dim  sight  must 
study  long  before  it  could  understand 
balf  the  luxuries  crowded  there;  of 
dogs  and  horses  of  the  purest  bre^, 
the  last  imported  direct  from  Arabia ; 
of  jewels  kept  carefully  in  padlocked 
cases,  and  only  hinted  at  as  worthy 
of  a monarch's  crown ; all  these  were 
the  reports  rife  in  Cobbam  about  the 
domestic  life  of  the  Prince,  and  the 
people  were  naturally  strongly  ex- 
cited in  their  interest  concerning  the 
man. 

And  what  a man  this  second  Monte 
Christo  was ! A slight,  elegant  per- 
son, with  that  indescribable  manner 
of  a well-bred  foreigner  which  has 
such  peculiar  charms  for  the  English ; 
an  extremely  beautiful  face,  with 
dark  curUng  hair  disposed  in  a fashion 
peculiarly  bis  own ; large  eyes  of 
a dark  bqnid  brown,  which  seemed 
to  give  out  a light  when  be  spoke ; 
long  lashes  that  threw  a gentk  ex- 
pression which  might  have  been 
effeminate  but  for  the  strong,  square 
jaw,  and  intellectual  head ; Ups 


thoroughly  Italian,  full,  sensual,  ex- 
pressive, and  insincere ; small  hands 
with  long  fingers ; small  feet ; and, 
as  I said  before,  a perfect  figure, 
though  small  and  slignt.  Such  was 
the  outline  of  the  Prince,  fiUed  up 
by  graceful  manners  full  of  dignity 
though  so  suave,  — full  of  secret 
energy  though  so  quiet,  which  fasci- 
nated the  Cobbam  world.  And  to 
see  him  mounted  on  his  bright  bay 
blood,  which  he  sat  d fa  milit^e,  and 
managed  to  perfection — even  an  un- 
prejudiced person  must  have  con- 
fessed that  there  was  a certain  air  of 
superiority  about  him  which  no  other 
man  of  the  society  possessed. 

He  had  another  virtue  beside  those 
of  wealth,  title,  and  appearance,  which 
certainly  form  three-fourths  of  the 
cloak  of  charity — he  was  kind  to  the 
poor.  He  exmverted  a kind  of  bam 
into  an  exceedingly  comfortable  hos- 
pital, where  he  himself  attended 
^ly,  and  with  decidedly  favourable 
results  ; his  practice  proving  a con- 
siderable knowledge  of  drugs  and 
diseases.  And  he  dispensed  wine, 
clothing,  and  medicine  with  a liberal 
hand  to  all  the  poor  around.  Good 
Dr.  Jenner,  the  village  surgeon,  who 
came  on  his  traces  wherever  he  went, 
used  to  say  that  be  felt  as  if  an  angel 
bad  passed  before  him,  the  Prince 
left  such  evidences  of  good.  This 
attacked  the  Cobham  people  on  a 
national  characteristic  of  tbeEnglish ; 
and  it  was  more  and  more  a matter  of 
regret  that  two  years  had  now  passed 
since  this  glorious  being  first  came, 
and  that,  like  a secret  odour,  his 
presence  was  still  only  felt,  not  seen. 

It  could  not  be  Dome  longer.  In 
mite  of  the  prohibition,  old  Mr. 
Camton  was  deputed  to  call  on  the 
stranger,  to  present  him  the  bumble 
admiration  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
to  beseech  the  lifting  of  the  veil  of 
separation  between  his  highness  and 
the  outer  world. 

The  good  old  Vicar  was  admitted, 
and  after  a long  pause,  during  which 
word  was  brougnt  to  him  that  the 
Prince  was  busira  in  his  hospital  and 
could  not  leave  a dying  woman,  the 
generous,  graceful  host,  appetuod. 
Blinded  with  the  unusual  luxuries 
that  be  saw,  charmed  by  the  affable 
manners  of  the  Prince,  who  treated 
him  with  that  reverence  which  is 
tbe-higb^  compliment  from  supe- 
riority that  can  be  p^,  delighted 
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with  the  deep  piety  of  the  Bentiments 
he  uttered,  and  dazzled  by  the  rarious 
topics  of  knowledge,  some  abstruse 
and  all  diverse,  which  the  Prince 
lightly  skimmed  over  as  one  ac- 

Snainted  with  the  depths  of  all  things, 
tie  good  old  man  left  the  Hollies  with 
a feeling  of  respect  he  had  never 
before  entertain^  for  any  living 
man.  The  beauty,  too,  of  the  Prince, 
of  such  rare  perfection,  added  to  the 
charm ; and  Mr.  Camton  visited  all 
his  friends  that  very  evening,  to 
descant  on  the  learning,  goodness, 
piety,  and  benevolence  of  the  Prince 
Antonio  Corsini. 

Such  partiality  of  fortune  was  not 
to  be  endured.  All  must  now  be 
admitted  into  the  sanctuary  trodden 
by  the  Vicar ; all  must  gaze  on  those 
marvels  he  had  seen,  and  hear  the 
deep  thoughts  and  elevated  feelings 
poured  forth  with  that  sweet  mixture 
of  manly  truth  and  half  infantine 
simplicity  which  aforeign  accentgives. 
Accordingly,  they  all  presented  them- 
selves in  turn  at  the  pretty  little 
lodge  of  the  Hollies,  were  conducted 
into  the  presence,  were  charmed  as 
old  Mr.  Camton  had  been,  and,  finally, 
the  Prince  agreed,  after  much  pressing 
and  many  solicitations,  to  dine  with 
Squire  I.<eigh  the  following  Monday. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Prince  had  lived  for  two  years  at 
Cobham,  that  his  conduct  had  been 
irreproachable,  that  his  manners  were 


unexceptionable,  his  retirement  com- 
lete  ; and  that  his  whole  behaviour 
ad  been  essentially  that  of  an  honest 
man,  a gentleman,  and  a Christian. 

This  dinner  was  a momentous 
affair.  A live  prince  is  not  always 
seen ; and  though  barons  and  counts 
from  foreign  lands  are  a very  drug, 
hanging  heavy  on  the  English  taste, 
yet  princes  are  more  rare,  and  con- 
sequently more  respected.  A kind 
of  superstition  yet  lingers  round  the 
name  once  so  cherished  in  England ; 
and  even  a ‘ Mounseer  Prince’  is  not 
scorned  for  a nobody,  as  happens  to 
a man  of  lower  title. 

This  dinner  was  the  pivot  of  all 
the  future.  The  Prince  professed 
himself  so  well  pleased  with  the  hos- 
pitality, kindness,  and  good-feeling 
of  the  Cobham  world,  that  he  ac- 
cepted all  future  invitations  as  they 
came.  And  the  Cobham  world  was 
naturally  so  much  gratified  with  the 
urbanity  of  the  Prince  to  itself,  and 
his  refusal  to  visit  ‘ Rochester  peo- 
ple,' that  he  was  seldom  many  days 
together  out  of  society.  In  a word, 
the  Prince  Antonio  Corsini  became 
the  talk  of  the  county,  and  the  dar- 
ling of  all  who  knew  him  ; and 
every  one  said,  that  for  gentleman- 
like feeling,  honour,  and  rational 
piety,  he  was  every  inch  an  English- 
man. 

So  went  on  the  game  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years. 


Chapteb  hi. — Tub  Mabbiage. 


In  the  meantime  May  Leigh's 
young  form  grew  more  womanly ; her 
crude  thoughts  more  mature ; her 
plastic  character  more  firm.  Though 
still  very  young,  being  now  only  about 
eighteen,  she  had  all  the  mind  and 
force  of  a mature  womanhood.  Hers 
vras  a character  which  did  not  re- 
quire circumstances  to  form  it;  it 
had  such  innate  power,  that  it  deve- 
loped itself,  and  took  spontaneously 
ha  own  direction. 

A husband  must  he  sought  for 
May.  Many  people  noticed  that  she 
looked  often  at  the  Prince  in  church, 
where  he  was  a constant  visitor,  and 
one  of  the  most  devout ; and  that 
she  was  met  on  the  narrow  lane 
leading  to  the  Hollies,  more  fre- 
quently than  elsewhere.  Squire 
Lei^  noticed  this  too,  and  thought 
of  the  sixty  thousand  pounds  he  had 


to  leave  his  daughter  when  he  died. 
Thinking  of  this — loving  the  Prince 
in  genuine  Saxon  frankness  of  trust, 
but  with  just  so  much  shrewdness 
left  as  to  wish  to  know  more  of  what 
he  loved — he  one  day  asked  the 
Prince  to  tell  him  candidly  what  he 
was — for  he  himself  had  hinted  that 
his  real  name  was  not  Corsini,  but 
something  even  higher — and  to  ex- 
plain why  he  was  here  in  exile  at 
all. 

‘ Yon  know  that  you  are  safe  in 
England,'  said  Mr.  J^gh,  his  burly 
face  beaming  with  the  instinct  of 
protection  so  innate  in  his  race, 
‘and  to  an  English  gentleman  yon 
may  safely  trust  the  most  dangerous 
secret.’ 

‘Ah,  my  dear  mr’  s^hed  An- 
tonio, in  his  soft  Italian  accent, 
‘ were  the  secret  my  own  you  should 
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never  have  had  to  re(]uire  this  ex- 
planation.  Of  myself  1 would  have 
revealed  my  history  and  true  condi- 
tion, that  you  might  feel  assured 
from  facts — which  now  you  can  be 
but  by  faith — that  I am  a prince  by 
birth,  a gentleman,  and  a soldier, 
though  an  exile  by  the  most  cruel 
misfortune.  For  tnis  reason  of  obli- 
gatory silence,  and  knowing  how 
strict  you  English  are  with  respect 
to  the  good  ^aracters  of  all  your 
associates,  difficult  though  it  is  to 
deceive  you* — and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
a beautiful  hunting-whip  which  Sir 
Arthur  Monk  had  left  behind  him, 
a present  from  Mr.  Leigh  to  that  re- 
spectable individual — ‘ but  not  wish- 
ing to  incur  the  smallest  suspicion, 
I Kept  myself  secluded  untd  you 
yourselves  so  nobly  forced  me  from 
my  resolve,  and  took  me  to  your 
friendship.' 

‘ An  act  we  have  never  repented, 
dear  Prince,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Leigh, 
generously. 

‘ Ah ! but  you  sec,  my  dear  sir,' 
pursued  his  highness,  ‘you  took  me 
voluntarily,  under  the  conditions  of 
mystery  and  secrecy  ; and  now  I 
cannot,  to  satisfy  the  most  laudable 
curiosity,  make  a compact  of  confes- 
sion for  patronage  for  which  I never 
stipulate  nor  asked.' 

Mr.  Leigh  was  obliged  to  allow 
the  reasonableness  of  this ; but  a 
certain  dryness  of  tone  annoyed  him, 
he  scarcely  knew  why.  lie  felt  that 
he  stood  in  the  wrong  position,  and 
that  he  had  voluntarily  placed  him- 
self in  the  power  of  the  Prince  in- 
stead of  the  contrary,  as  almost  un- 
consciously to  himself  he  wished  to 
assert. 

‘ Setting  this  aside,'  said  the  Prince, 
after  a snort  and  watchful  pause, 
‘ 1 would  willingly  place  myself  at 
your  feet,'  he  added,  with  a look 
and  manner  that  broke  like  sunshine 
over  him,  * yet  others  of  higher  rank 
than  myself — others  even  ' — and 
here  he  sank  his  voice  to  a whisper — 
‘with  royal  blood  in  their  veins, — 
the  royal  blood  of  Austria — are  im- 
plicated in  this  tragedy  of  mine ; 
and,  dear  sir,  wild  horses  should  tear 
me  limb  from  limb  before  a word  of 
her  who  protected  me  at  the  cost  of 
her  life — her  life,  my  dear  sir  — 
escaped  my  lips.  I am  a descendant 
of  the  Uoman,'  be  added,  striking 
his  breast,  ‘ and  I am  a gentleman.' 


Mr.  Leigh  was  silent. 

‘ If,'  continued  the  Prince,  sorrow- 
fully— ‘ if  it  is  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  your  friendship  that  I 
should  reveal  my  secret,  then  fare- 
well the  delights  of  a sweet  English 
home ! Honour  before  pleasure  has 
been  my  creed,  and  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  creed  I will  live  and 
die.  The  grave  has  closed  over  the 
fair  head  of  one  whose  life  bought 
mine — of  one  whose  brows  were 
pressed  by  the  imperial  diadem ; and 
the  convent  walls  nold  another  whose 
friendship  for  me  sealed  her  ruin. 
To  keep  my  fidelity  to  those  two 
women,  my  dear  sir,  I will  forfeit 
my  existence ; and  even  that  which 
has  so  sweetened  this  existence  of 
late— the  friendship  of  my  English 
friends.  Broken-hearted,  exiled,  un- 
fortunate, may  be  written  on  An- 
tonio Corsini's  grave ; but  dishon- 
oured— never !' 

Mr.  Leigh  was  overcome.  The 
warmth,  the  feeling,  the  generous 
nobleness  of  the  Italian's  manner, 
subdued  the  rough  Saxon  squire. 
Taking  his  hand,  he  shook  it  in  both 
his  own  heartily,  saying, — 

‘This  is  the  last  time,  my  dear 
Prince,  that  you  will  bear  of  the 
subject  from  me.  I respect  your 
scruples,  I esteem  your  character, 
and  1 swear  to  leave  you  undisturbed 
in  the  possession  of  your  secret.' 

They  parted  ; Mr.  Leigh  more 
firmly  bound  than  ever  in  the  bonds 
of  friendship  ; and  the  door  no  sooner 
closed  on  him  than  the  Prince  sat 
down,  smiling,  and  wrote  a long  let- 
ter in  ciphers  to  ‘ Ludovico  Came, 
the  Quadrant,  liegent  Street,  Lon- 
don.' 

If  young  May  Leigh  was  dazzled 
by  the  lieauty  of  the  Prince,  his 
title,  heroism,  mysterious  hints  at 
something  higher,  and  his  evident 
superiority  to  his  present  circle,  fas- 
cinated her  still  more.  She  grew  up 
with  one  only  vision  — the  Prince 
Antonio  Corsini.  Not  that  she  IovchI 
him,  that  was  not  the  feeling;  but 
his  rank,  riches,  and  high  position, 
were  fuel  to  her  pride,  and  a light  to 
her  imagination.  She  made  up  her 
life  to  one  object.  Antonio  divined 
that  object ; he  saw  through  its 
meaning  ; understood  its  source  ; 
and,  with  a strange  mixture  of  feel- 
ing, asked  her  ot  her  father  in  ho- 
nourable marriage. 
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The  old  Squire,  who  was  com- 
pletely in  the  trammels  of  affection 
and  faith,  consented,  with  his  bless- 
ing; and  May's  heart  swelled  proudly, 
while  a blush,  that  was  not  maiden 
shame,  covered  her  face  and  neck, 
when  Antonio  kissed  her  hand  and 
called  her  his  Jiancie. 

‘ The  bride  of  a prince ! ' she  whis- 
pered, as  she  let  his  hand  fall  dead 
^m  her  own. 

That  livelong  night  the  Prince 
WKcd  his  room  with  feverish  steps. 
£very  now  and  then  he  kissed  the 
portrait  of  a beautiful  girl,  whose  pas- 
sionate eyes,  pale  cheek  yet  dusky 
too,  showed  her  Italian  birth,  while 
her  peasant's  dress  marked  her  as  a 
conladina ; and  every  now  and  then 
he  would  fling  himself  convulsively 
on  the  ground,  muttering,  — ‘Oh! 
if  she  did  but  love  me  1 could  be 
true !' 

When  the  morning  came,  a dark 
cloud,  like  the  shadow  of  an  evil 
spirit,  rested  on  his  brow;  and  he 
laughed,  with  the  sneer  of  a Cain, 


when  he  thought  of  his  past  night’s 
agony. 

And  they  were  married  in  the 
parish  church  of  Cobham.  The 
Prince  Antonio  Corsini  and  May 
Leigh  stand  in  ineffaceable  lines  on 
the  parchment  register,  bound  for 
ever,  according  to  English  law,  ‘ for 
better  or  for  worse.’ 

An  ominous  echo  hangs  round  the 
words. 

‘ The  Princess  Corsini ! ’ mur- 
mured May,  when  she  flung  herself 
into  the  carriage  that  bore  her  away ; 
and  she  forgot  that  her  husband's  hps 
were  on  her  cheek,  while  the  delicious 
truth  made  her  young  fancy  dizzy. 

‘ A princess — perhaps  of  royal 
blood,'  she  thought,  as  she  laid  her 
fair  head  on  the  pillow,  and  gave 
herself  up  to  the  dream  of  pride  that 
came  around  her.  And  then  she 
started  ns  from  a beautiful  vision  to 
an  unwelcome  truth,  when  her  hus- 
band gently  whispered  her  name, — 

* Dear  5lay,’  and  called  her  for 
the  first  time  his  ‘ wife.' 


CiiAPTEa  IV. — The  Fibst  Episode  in  Mat's  Maebied  Life. 


We  sometimes  arrive  at  a period 
when  there  seems  to  be  a very  con- 
fluence of  good  fortune ; when  every- 
thing works  well  for  our  happiness, 
every  undertaking  prospers,  and 
every  feeling  or  passion  promi- 
nent in  our  natures  is  gratified  to 
the  utmost.  Most  people  of  strong 
will  and  determined  character  ar- 
rive at  such  a point  once.  How 
long  they  remain  there  forms  an- 
other clause,  not  so  easily  disposed 
of.  I think  there  must  be  some 
weakness  in  those  who  never  attain 
their  object:  circumstances  are  not 
so  stubborn  but  that  a powerful  re- 
solution may  change  them.  And  in 
this  faculty  of  making  the  conditions 
of  life  yield  to  the  determination  of 
the  mind,  or  vice  versa,  it  seems  to 
me  depends  the  whole  secret  of  hap- 
piness or  misery.  The  weak  man  is 
the  unfortunate  and  the  unhappy ; 
the  strong  one  is  the  prosperous  and 
the  contented. 

It  was  such  a time  of  perfect  at- 
tiunment  of  all  that  she  desired  with 
May.  The  ambition  which  formed 
her  sole  passion  was  gratified ; and 
her  whole  life  seemed  centered  in 
the  honours  which  gathered  round 
her.  The  Prince  was  amiable  and 
attentive;  the  novelty  of  the  title 


still  bewitched  her  ears,  like  the  har- 
mony of  some  magic  song ; her  home 
was  beautiful  and  her  mode  of  ex- 
istence refined ; and  her  social  posi- 
tion was  better,  in  every  point  of 
view,  than  any  other  of  her  society. 
No  wonder  then  that  she  was  happy. 

One  day  a strange,  bold,  dissi- 
pated-looking man,  mean  in  his  at- 
tire and  dirty  in  his  person,  asked 
to  see  the  Pnnee.  He  followed  the 
footman  as  be  crossed  the  garden  to 
inform  his  master,  and  came  upon 
Antonio  and  May  strolling  through 
the  shrubbery. 

The  Prince  was  strangely  moved ; 
and  May’s  haughty  blood  rebelled 
in  a stormful  blush,  when  she  saw 
the  familiar  manner  of  the  man  to 
her  husband. 

‘ Ludovico  Came  !'  exclaimed  An- 
tonio, turning  pale. 

The  man  nodded  with  a leer ; then, 
as  if  recollecting  himself,  removed  his 
hat  with  an  ai^ward  attempt  at  re- 
spect. 

‘ You  will  forgive  me,  sweet  May,’ 
said  her  husband,  tenderly ; ‘ but 
this  is  an  old  retainer  of  my  family, 
and  he  has  come  on  urgent  business. 
I did  not  know  that  he  was  in  Lon- 
don, else  his  presence  would  not 
have  startled  me  so  much.’ 
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May  felt  uneasy,  she  did  not  know 
why,  but  she  ol^yed  her  husband, 
and  left  him  and  the  stranger  toge- 
ther. 

They  walked  apart  long  and  anx- 
iously. Their  discussion  was  ani- 
mated. The  man,  called  Ludovico 
Came,  apparently  insisting  on  some- 
thing which  the  Prince  was  slow  to 
grant.  Occasionally  their  voices  rose 
high  in  dispute  ; but,  as  the  conver- 
sation was  in  a foreign  language, 
May  could  not  benefit  by  that.  If 
she  had  understood  it,  she  would 
have  heard  the  following  finale  to 
their  discourse : — 

‘I  tell  you,  Antonio,  the  money 
mtul  be  had.  We  have  laid  out  a 
great  deal  on  you,  and  the  work  re- 
quires compensation.  I will  give  you 
to-morrow  for  the  first  thousand; 
and  after  then,  in  fortnightly  instal- 
ments of  five  hundred  pounds,  you 
will  be  expected  to  return  the  prin- 

XI  and  interest  of  all  we  nave 
meed  on  this  scheme.  AVe  can- 
not live  on  air,  and  we  have  a nu- 
merous establishment.’ 

‘ liut  I have  not  got  the  money,’ 
urged  the  Prince.  ‘ 1 have  explained 
to  you  the  reason  of  this  delay ; and 
unless  you  choose  to  coin  it  yourself, 
you  will  get  nothing  more  of  me.’ 

‘ Pshaw  ! there’s  the  old  man ! ’ 
urged  Ludovico,  contemptuously. 
‘ And  he ’ 

‘ Is  suspicious  of  nothing  while  his 
purse  is  safe,’  answered  Antonio. 

‘ Curse  him ! Where  is  your  boast- 
ed skill  in  drugs,  Antonio,  if  you 
cannot  kill  a rat  like  him ! ’ 

‘ Ludovico !’  said  the  Prince,  with 
a ghastly  attempt  at  a smile ; but  he 
exchanged  a look  that  spoke  volumes 
from  both. 

Nothing  more  was  said  ; and  in  a 
short  time  Ludovico  took  his  leave, 
saying,  in  a menacing  tone, — 

‘To-morrow,  and  every  fortnight 
after  ! ’ While  his  companion  nodded 
assent. 

Antonio  locked  himself  up  in  his 
own  room,  which  was  built  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  house  and  connected 
with  the  main  building  by  a long 
covered  corridor,  and  there  be  re- 
mained for  some  hours,  writing,  ar- 
rangiug  parcels  of  bank-notes  and 
rouleaux  of  sovereigns ; and  finally, 
with  a heavy  heart,  writing  off  a 
cheque  for  one  thousand  pounds, 
payable  to  Ludovico  Carne.  This 


[October, 

did  not  diminish  his  hoard  much; 
but  he  sighed  and  groaned  as  if  he 
had  lost  bis  all. 

At  dinner.  May  noticed  her  hus- 
band’s altered  manner,  and  asked 
him  coldly  what  was  the  matter  with 
him? 

‘ Bad  news  ! —bad  news  ! ’ mur- 
mured the  Prince,  striking  bis  fore- 
head. ‘ My  poor  mother  r 

May  had  heard  of  his  mother  be- 
fore, as  a venerable  noblewoman,  a 
model  of  all  womanly  virtue^  a per- 
fect image  of  the  former  times  of 
lioman  grandeur.  But  she  cared 
little  for  father  or  mother  in  the 
abstract ; and  the  grand  old  princess 
was  as  little  a human  thing  as  a 
Juno  or  a Ceres. 

‘ And  what  of  your  mother  ?’  she 
said,  her  mouth  full  of  plover’s  eggs. 

The  Prince  put  his  handkerchief 
to  his  eyes.  After  a moment’s  pause, 
he  suddenly  rose,  saying  in  a broken 
voice, — 

‘ Forgive  me,  dear  child,  hut  I am 
too  overcome  to  remain.  I must  go 
and  speak  with  your  father.’ 

The  bright  bay  blood  was  sad- 
dled ; May  finished  her  dinner  tran- 
quilly ; and  the  Prince  rode  off  to 
^uire  Leigh,  whom  he  found  over 
a bottle  of  claret,  and  deep  in  a pam- 
phlet which  set  forth  the  supremacy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

To  him  the  Prince  drew  a touch- 
ing picture  of  his  aged  mother  sub- 
ject to  the  indignities  of  Austrian 
jealousy  ; of  her  poverty  — perhaps 
starvation ; of  her  noble  pride,  which 
refused  to  send  even  to  her  son  for 
succour ; and  of  his  own  deep  distress 
and  misery  when,  this  morning,  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  family  had 
informed  him  of  the  sad  news.  Ue 
concluded  by  saying,  with  an  air  of 
manly  pride  and  humility  com- 
bined,— 

‘My  mother  starves.  She  is 
under  parole ; not  arrested,  as  then 
the  Austrians  must  support  her,  but 
under  sentence  to  pay  a thousand 
pounds  before  a week  is  past.  Un- 
less the  money  is  raised  she  is  sent 
to  I.  Piombi,at  Venice ; and  1 know, 
as  well  as  Silvio  Pellico,  the  horrors 
of  the  Venetian  Leads.’ 

‘ And  you  have  not  the  money  ?’ 
said  Mr.  Leigh. 

‘ I have  not,’  answered  the  Prince, 
with  a look  of  candour,  yet  of  shame. 
‘ 1 have  lent  my  last  to  my  sister’s 
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son,  to  purchase  his  appointment 
into  the  French  army.’ 

‘ I did  not  know  that  the  French 
sold  their  commissions  as  we  do,' 
said  Mr.  Leigh,  musingly. 

‘ O yes ! 0 yes !’  the  Prince  an- 
swered, very  hastily.  ‘ He  has 
drained  me  of  my  last  resource ; and 
unless  I sell  my  jewels,  I must  wait 
a further  remittance  from  my  faith- 
ftil  banker  before  my  poor  mother  is 
released.' 

‘In  the  meantime  she  shall  not 
starve  for  want  of  money,’  Mr.  Leigh 
exclaimed,  generously ; and  going  to 
his  desk,  he  wrote  the  Prince  a 
cheque  for  15001. 

Ills  son-in-law  showered  blessings 
deep  and  fervent  on  him.  Italian, 
English,  and  French,  came  in  truljr 
southern  profusion  ; and  be  took  his 
leave,  kissing  the  old  man's  hand, 
and  blessing  hisdear  benedetlo  mattone, 
his  cher  vieil  nifcaud,  his  amcUo  benit 
— until  Mr.  Leigh  himself  became 


fervent  in  his  admiration  of  so  much 
filial  affection. 

The  Prince  had  never  been  more 
amiable  to  his  bride  than  when  he 
returned  home.  He  told  her  of  all 
that  ‘ Papa  Leigh  ' had  done,  and  he 
spoke  of  his  mother  and  his  father 
for  more  than  two  hours : describing 
the  beauty  of  his  hercditaiy  palaces 
in  Home,  Venice,  and  Milan,— de- 
scanting on  the  family  honours  and 
family  wealth  before  he  had  been 
the  unlucky  cause  of  ruin, — telling 
her  old  traditions,  all  of  which  went 
to  prove  the  high  place  and  renown 
of  the  Corsini,  and  all  of  which 
May’s  greedy  ear  drank  in  with 
rapture.  Antonio  noticed  that  her 
pressure  was  more  fond,  her  look 
more  loving,  that  night  than  it  had 
ever  been  before  ; and  when  she  left 
him  to  retire  to  rest,  he  uttered  an 
imprecation  on  her  coldness  and  va- 
nity that  startled  even  himself  with 
its  intensity  of  bitterness. 


CH.apTEK  V. — Tub  CLAiavoTaiiTE. 


Months  passed  after  this  visit  in 
an  uninterrupted  dream  of  proud 
happiness  to  May,  and  in  a tangle  of 
complicated  feelings  to  Antonio. 
The  fortnightly  instalment  pressed 
heavy  on  him,  but  be  made  up  fur  it 
by  repeated  loans  from  Mr.  Leigh, 
who  began  to  feel  his  affection  for 
the  Prince  banging  like  an  obligation 
about  him.  Yet  these  loans  did  not 
soothe  Antonio's  fretted  rage ; for  he 
fielt  that  he  might,  had  he  been  free, 
have  gained  all  this  money  in  addi- 
tion, instead  of  only  as  substitution. 
Suddenly,  one  day  when  May  was 
with  her  father,  whose  lowness  of 
spirits  even  she  could  not  fail  to  re- 
mark, a very  beautiful  young  Italian 
woman  arrived  at  the  Hollies. 

What  took  place  between  her  and 
Antonio — for  she  was  with  him  alone 
for  many  hours  — no  one  knew,  but 
she  was  presently  instituted  lady's 
maid  to  the  young  mistress,  and 
prospective  nurse  to  the  heir  ex- 
pectant. The  Prince  told  his  wife 
that  Giulietta  was  his  own  foster- 
sister,  and  that  her  mother  had  been 
his  father's  foster-sister  ; in  fact,  the 
iamily  Pescone  had  held  a kind  of 
perpetual  nursery  for  the  young 
Corsini.  This  faithful  girl  had  now 
travelled  many  weary  miles,  he  said ; 
losing  her  own  baby  by  the  way — 
dead  from  fatigue  and  exposure — and 


partly  by  begging,  and  partly  by  the 
gratuitous  aid  of  strangers,  she  bad 
at  last  arrived  at  the  house  of  her 
foster-brother,  to  continue  to  his 
child  the  hereditary  office  of  her 
race. 

If  May  had  had  any  suspicions  of 
her  huslmnd's  truthfulness, she  could 
have  discovered  the  falseness  of  this 
statement  from  the  fact  of  Giulietta’s 
dress  and  appearance  being  perfectly 
neat  and  orderly,  and  not  so  much 
travel-stained  as  an  ordinary  voy- 
ager's would  have  been.  But  it  is 
easy  for  persons  to  continue  to  be- 
lieve when  they  have  once  hood- 
winked themselves ; and  being  in- 
different personally  to  Antonio,  she 
did  not  care  to  be  watchful  or  jea- 
lous. And  yet,  had  she  ever  seen 
the  portrait  which  he  possessed  on 
the  night  before  his  marriage,  and 
humt  immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony, she  would  have  found  another 
reason  for  his  kindness  to  Giulietta 
beyond  that  of  foster-fraternity. 

However,  the  baby  was  born,  and 
May  was  very  happy.  She  stoutly 
resisted  the  proposed  arrangement 
that  Giulietta  should  nurse  her  child, 
being  guided  to  that  conclusion  more 
by  go^  fortune  than  by  any  decided 
maternal  instinct. 

The  Prince  had  many  accomplish- 
ments. lie  was  a good  rider,  a deft 
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draughtsman — he  danced  well,  fenced, 
and  played  and  acted, — at  least  he 
said  so  ; and  he  exhibited,  as  a proof 
of  one  accomplishment,  a number  of 
beautiful  drawings,  which  he  said  he 
had  drawn  in  happier  days.  ‘ San- 
togrillo'  was  the  name  attached  to 
them.  He  affirmed  this  to  be  his 
nom  de  guerre.  Among  other  things 
he  was  a powerful  mesraeriser.  By 
mesmerism  he  did  really  much  good 
among  the  sick  poor  of  Cobham; 
and  according  to  his  own  account  he 
had  performed  infinite  wonders  of 
clairvoyance,  and  brought  forth  all 
the  higher  phenomena  of  mesmerism 
in  Italy,  France,  and  London. 

Giulietta  became  a patient  on  ac- 
count of  nervous  toothache. 

In  a short  time  she  was  clair- 
Toyante. 

The  Prince  himself  seemed  afraid 
of  this  new  patient.  Devoted  to  him 
as  she  was  auring  her  waking  hours, 
with  an  earnest  passionateness  of 
affection  that  created  much  gossip 
both  among  the  servants  of  the 
household  and  the  neighbours  around, 
she  manifested  a degree  of  horror  tb 
him  when  under  mesmeric  influence 
that  startled  Antonio,  and  surprised 
even  the  phlegmatic  May,  who  saw 
it  once  exhibited.  One  day,  when 
she  was  in  the  mesmeric  trance  alone 
with  Antonio,  May  entered  the  room 
unpcrceived.  She  overheard  the 
Prince  say  to  her,  tenderly, — 

‘ Tell  me,  Giulietta,  bennrnala,  why 
do  you  turn  from  me  in  this  cold,  re- 
pulsive manner  when  mesmerized, 
though  you  love  me  so  well  when 
awake  ?’ 

Giulietta  answered  in  a hroad  pro- 
vincial dialect  which  May  did  not 
understand,  for  sheonly  knew  enough 
of  Italian  to  make  out  the  sense  of  a 
sentence,  but  not  every  word  of  even 
a correct  pronunciation. 

‘ Yet  you  know  that,’  said  An- 
tonio, ‘you  know  my  secret  when 
you  are  awake  — what  makes  you 
less  virtuous  then?  what  so  rigid 
now?’ 

'Amore,  amore,'  sighed  Giulietta; 
and  then  she  sai4  some  more  words, 
in  which  May  could  distinguish 
‘ virtue  and  falsehood.’ 

She  left  the  room  noiselessly  as 
she  had  entered,  but  strangely  dis- 
turbed. Those  only  whose  sole 
passion  is  Pride  — and  while  the 
newness  of  its  gratification  still  sheds 


a lustre  on  their  lives  — can  under- 
stand the  hidden  storm  that  shook 
her  very  being  as  she  retreated. 
She  felt  that  a flaw  in  her  jewels 
hitherto  unperceived,  would  one  day 
rend  the  di^em  from  her  head  ; she 
felt  that  the  delicious  landscape  in 
which  she  had  been  indulging,  as  if 
it  bad  been  real,  was  but  a painted 
show  lit  up  by  gaslight.  She  already 
saw  herself  mocked,  stripped  of  aU 
her  honours,  the  scorned  dupe  of  & 
common  sharper;  and,  thinking  of 
this  picture  of  desolation,  tears  of 
burning  agony  scalded  her  band 
whereon  they  fell. 

It  was  too  much  — too  painful. 
She  dismissed  it  all  from  her  mind, 
and  clung  to  the  idea  that  this  was  a 
preconcerted  trial  of  her  faith,  as  a 
sailor  clings  to  the  floating  mainmast 
of  his  wreck.  It  should  be  so;  and 
she  battled  down  her  heart,  and  waa 
apparently  at  peace  again. 

After  dinner  she  desired  that  Giu- 
lietta should  be  mesmerised.  Antonio 
refused,  but  she  insisted  with  such 
cold,  dogged  perseverance,  that  he 
was  ohlig^  to  yield,  lest  she  should 
suspect  what  he  was  anxious  to  con- 
ceal : and  forthwith  the  girl  was  in- 
troduced. To  hlay  and  to  the  child 
Giulietta  was  also  fervently  attentive. 
May  was  her  beloved  mistress,  the 
boy  her  dearest  child  ; and  no  trou- 
ble was  hard,  no  toil  irksome,  which 
contributed  to  the  smallest  happiness 
of  the  three  darlings  of  her  existence. 

In  her  mesmeric  state  she  shrieked 
if  the  Princess  approached  her,  and 
cursed  the  child  in  such  frightful 
words,  that  Antonio  never  let  them 
be  again  sp^tators  of  her  wild  py- 
thonic  passion.  In  fact  May  had 
forgotten  that  Giulietta  was  a mes- 
meric patient  at  all,  until  this  un- 
lucky discovery  of  to-day. 

The  girl  was  introduced ; the 
Prince  made  the  customary  passes, 
and  Giulietta  sank  to  sleep  uneasily, 
but  silently. 

‘ Do  you  love  me,  Giulietta?’  said 
May,  holding  her  husband's  band  by 
force. 

The  girl  writhed  and  groaned,  evi- 
dently held  back  from  speaking  by 
the  opposing  will  of  the  Prince,  but 
anxious  to  give  utterance  to  some 
big  feeling. 

At  last  she  shrieked  a maniac 
‘No,’  as  if  in  open  violence  to  this 
opposing  will,  and  then  fits  of  epi- 
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lepsy  came  on  which  took  all  the 
Prince's  skill  to  cure. 

' You  see  the  experiment  is  dan- 
gerous,' urged  Antonio,  passionately, 
endeavouring  to  prevent  his  wife 
from  putting  more  questions. 

‘ Dangerous  or  not,  it  shall  be 
made,’  she  answered  coldly ; and 
again  addressed  herself  to  Giulietta, 
‘Why  do  you  not  love  me'?’  she 
asked. 

‘ Yon  are  cold  and  vain,’  answered 
the  girl,  dreamily. 

The  Prince  was  now  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

‘ And  the  Prince — do  you  not  love 
him  ?' 

Antonio  was  in  agonies.  But  bis 
game  was  not  made  yet,  and  he  could 
not  stop  its  course.  He  bad  still  to 
preserve  appearances. 

‘No.’ 

‘ Why  ?’ 

‘ He  IS  false — heartless — a liar !’ 

‘In  what  way,  Giulietta?’ 

‘ Oh,  I am  weary  !’  she  said,  turn- 
ing uneasily.  ‘ Wake  me.  A cold 
pillar  of  snow  stands  before  me 
without  stain  and  without  life,  and  I 
had  rather  sec  the  fertile  earth  with 
its  impurities,  yet  with  its  vigour 

Chapter  VI. — Tub 

The  frightful  certainty  of  some- 
thing wrong  had  gradually  esta- 
blished itself  in  May  s mind,  though 
she  could  not  give  that  wrong  a defi- 
nite shape  or  name.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  this  certainty,  it  was  strange  to 
see  with  what  desperate  resolution 
she  strove  to  blind  nerself  to  its  con- 
sciousness, and  to  force  herself  to 
cling  to  hopes  and  desires  as  falla- 
cious as  their  object.  A decided 
change  had  also  taken  place  in  the 
Prince.  Much  of  his  exquisite  deli- 
cacy had  gone,  and  in  its  place  had 
come  a contemptuous  coarseness — a 
hurried  manner — a reckless  indif- 
ference of  appearances,  which  more 
than  anything  else  mark  the  desperate 
man  whose  game  is  played  out.  His 
demands  for  money  became  more 
urgent ; and  he  made  his  requests 
with  a kind  of  brutal  hardness  that 
agonized  the  old  squire,  helpless  as 
he  was  against  this  foreign,  self- 
imposed  incumbrance.  At  last  affairs 
seemed  to  have  reached  their  climax, 
when  one  day  Antonio  rushed  to 
Papa  Leigh,  and  informed  him  that 
his  banker,  in  whose  hands  he  bad 


and  its  virtues.  Wake  me  I wake 
me,  Antonio  1’ 

All  this  was  said  in  English,  and 
there  could  be  no  subterfu^. 

May  left  the  room,  and  Antonio 
woke  the  girl ; himself  stricken  like 
a coward  slave,  and  unable  to  rise  up 
against  the  blow. 

But  he  loved  her,  and  she  loved 
him ; and  as  May  never  alluded  to 
the  subject  again,  her  husband  for- 
got, with  the  characteristic  levity  of 
the  South,  that  any  doubts  had  arisen 
in  her  mind.  Giulietta’s  passionate 
love  repaid  him  much,  for  she  was 
the  sole  and  only  woman  who  ever 
filled  his  heart. 

May  grew  rather  paler  — colder, 
too,  and  haughtier;  but  her  family 
increased  very  rapidly,  and  her 
change  was  attribute  to  this. 

She  had  had  four  children;  but 
the  two  last  died  soon  after  they 
were  born,  though  they  came  into 
the  world  fine,  healthy,  and  well- 
grown.  The  Prince  and  Giulietta 
nursed  them,  and  gave  them  all  ima- 
ginable cares ; but  they  died  very 
strangely,  and  with  wonderful  swift- 
ness. 


Insolvent  Banker. 
placed  the  whole  of  his  property,  had 
t>een  declared  insolvent:  thus  ex- 
plaining the  cause  of  all  the  late 
delays  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
remittances.  Consequently  he,  his 
son-in-law  Antonio,  was  ruined,  and 
dependant  on  son  cher  papa  for  bread. 

Nothing  remained  but  for  the 
old  man  to  undertake  the  sole  sup- 
port of  the  family.  Of  itself  this 
was  a grievous  misfortune  to  a man 
fond  of  money,  even  had  Antonio 
been  frugal ; but  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  had  expensive  tastes,  extra- 
vagant habits,  and  bankers'  cheques 
were  drawn  fast  and  faster,  with 
large  numbers  increasing  monthly, 
it  became  a real  infliction. 

In  the  meantime  an  under-ferment 
was  working  among  the  tradespeople 
round.  None  of  them  were  paid, — 
not  even  the  ordinary  suppliers  of 
daily  necessaries.  When  Mr.  Leigh 
ask^  the  Prince  about  it,  he  saw 
clear  books  and  undoubted  receipts ; 
and  he  bad  to  choose  between  the 
belief  that  his  son-in-law  was  a har- 
dened villain,  a liar,  thief,  and  per- 
jurer or  that  his  own  people,  whom 
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he  had  ever  regarded  with  such  fond 
pride,  were  in  a cabal  of  villany 
against  an  innocent  man.  Neither 
alternative  was  pleasant ; and  things 
were  in  a most  uncomfortable  state, 
reparing  for  a ‘crisis,’  when  sud- 
enly  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  a 
Mr.  Seymour,  arrived  at  Mr.  Leigh’s. 

By  chance  Antonio  met  him  in  his 
father-in-law’s  dining-room.  Both 
started,  as  if  they  had  encountered 
something  fearful ; and  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, turning  to  the  old  man,  asked 
in  a peremptoiy  tone, — 

‘ What  devil  8 chance  brought  that 
scoundrel  here?’ 

* You  know  the  Prince  Corsini, 
then?’  inquired  Mr.  Leigh,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other  in  bewilderment 
and  horror. 

‘ Believe  nothing  he  says,’  cried 
Antonio,  rushing  about  the  room 
like  a maniac.  ‘ 'Phis  cutthroat — 
ruffian — murderer,  was  my  banker; 
and  he  has  hunted  me  out  here  to 
traduce  me  and  annoy  me,  and  so 
force  me  to  keep  silence.’ 

When  he  had  said  this  he  became 
rather  calmer,  halting  in  his  insane 
tumultuousness  like  a man  who  has 
made  a clever  hit,  and  who  watches 
its  effect. 

‘ Son  of  a slave ! ’ Mr.  Seymour 
exclaimed,  ‘ dare  you  say  this  to  my 
face  ? Out,  imp  of  vice,  and  never 
dare  to  pollute  this  bouse  with  your 
presence  again  ! A fugitive  galley- 
slave — a condemned  forger — a char- 
latan and  sharper,  is  no  fit  companion 
for  an  English  gentleman.  Thank 
my  mercy  that  1 do  not  choke  you 
like  a dog.  Begone  ! ’ 

lie  was  a thin,  muscular  man : he 
took  the  elegant  Prince  by  the  collar 
of  his  coat,  and  in  another  instant 
Antonio's  raven  curls  were  whitened 

Chapteb  VII.- 

We  will  pass  over  the  old  man’s 
remorseful  agony  of  regret;  May’s 
cold  despair  is  too  terrible  to  touch. 
There  was  something  almost  sublime 
in  the  calmness  of  her  misery'.  Not 
a sigh,  not  a tear,  not  a reproach 
escaped  her,  though  she  knew  from 
her  soul  that  she  had  been  betrayed 
and  ruined.  But  the  worst  had  to 
come.  Not  a picture,  not  a book, 
not  a ebair  belonged  to  Antonio. 
Mr.  Seymour  bad  once  made  him  his 
agent, — deceived,  as  all  the  world,  by 
the  apparent  nobleness  of  the  man  ; 


with  the  dust  of  the  road,  whereon 
he  fell  sprawling  beneath  the  kick 
and  the  blow  of  Mr.  Seymour. 

The  Prince  Antonio  Corsini  hur- 
ried home.  False  to  the  last,  he 
called  his  wife,  and  in  broken  accents 
informed  her  of  the  sudden  illness  of 
bis  dear  nephew,  whose  dangerous 
state  a special  messenger  had  made 
known  to  him,  and  of  tlie  urgent 
necessity  there  was  of  his  immediate 
departure  for  Paris. 

This  nephew  had  long  been  a 
clever  mask  for  May’s  suspicions. 
Whenever  Antonio’s  absence  was 
more  profitable  than  his  presence, — 
if  a dangerous  visitor  arrived  in  Cob- 
ham,  or  unpleasant  news  from  Lon- 
don demanded  adjustment,  the  dear 
nephew  was  sure  to  be  in  some  trou- 
ble or  distress,  which  he,  the  affec- 
tionate uncle,  could  alone  relieve. 
May  did  not  credit  these  assertions, — 
nay,  she  believed  that  the  nephew 
altogether  was  but  a convenient 
myth  ; and  she  was  not  far  wrong  in 
this  belief.  However,  it  was  good 
policy  to  keep  silence  ; so  she  allowed 
Antonio  to  imagine  that  he  deceived 
her. 

Not  a moment  was  to  be  lost  The 
Prince  was  not  long  in  packing  his 
valise, — he  took  only  a lew  changes 
of  linen,  he  said ; and  May  did  see 
that  all  the  jewels  were  sate  in  their 
several  cases.  She  felt  a certain 
satisfaction  always,  when  her  husband 
went  from  home,  in  knowing  that 
the  jewels  were  safe.  Calling  Giu- 
lictta  to  accompany  him,  he  drove 
off  in  his  jiony  phaeton,  taking  the 
groom  and  the  ‘dear  son’ — the 
‘blessed  heir’ — with  him. 

The  groom,  the  phaeton,  and  the 
child  returned ; but  Giulietta  and 
the  Prince  were  gone  for  ever. 

-The  Tbl'th. 

and  Baron  Marotti,  as  he  was  then, 
suddenly  disappeared  with  the  wine, 
late,  jewels,  books,  pictures,  and 
ousehold  furniture  of  the  credulous 
Englishman. 

In  a few  hours  May  was  stripped 
of  evcry'thing  she  possessed.  Her 
title  was  gone;  the  mother  of  two 
children,  she  knew  not  by  what  name 
to  call  them.  She  had  no  home : 
the  roof  which  sheltered  her  was  the 
roof  of  an  almshouse — the  very  bread 
between  her  lips  was  eleemosynary. 
She  was  a beggar — the  wife  of  a con- 
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victed  thief— the  mother  of  a race 
sprung  from  a galley-slave : and  yet 
she  bore  herself  calmly  and  proudly, 
and  hemmed  herself  in  a panoply  of 
self-respect  which  made  the  Cobham 
world  wonder  at  her  power  of  cha- 
racter. 

But  Mr.  Seymour's  time  of  trial 
had  to  come  now.  His  choice  wines 
were  all  drunk ; his  pictures  had 
been  stolen,  and  copies  only  replaced 
the  ancient  gems ; but  few  of  the 
best  books  remained,  and  many  dumb 
boards  deceived  the  eye  in  place  of 
valuable  works, — so  valuable,  that 
they  were  kept  uuder  glass-cases, 
and  never,  for  any  pretence  what- 
ever, suffered  to  be  opened.  They 
were  heirlooms  of  the  old  Corsini 
family,  Antonio  said.  Worst  of  all, 
the  jewels  were  paste,  and  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  shivering  them  to 
atoms.  There  had  never  been  a more 
clever  cheat  than  this  Italian  had 
played, — carrying  on  the  game  of 
the  persecute  nigh  nobleman  at 
Cobham  under  the  borrowed  flag  of 
Mr.  Seymour.  And  this  was  not  the 
first  nor  the  second  time  that  he  had 
thus  duped  clever  and  respectable 
people,  lie  had  such  a charm  of  person 
and  of  manner,  and,  moreover,  he 
was  so  adept  a reader  of  character, 
and  so  exact  an  appraiser  of  the  valne 
of  every  word  and  sentence,  that  no 
man,  not  living  in  the  same  atmo- 
sphere of  falseness  and  effect,  could 
possibly  suspect  him,  and  no  one 
could  fail  to  believe  in  a man  so  supe- 
rior and  so  delightful.  Mr.  Seymour, 
enraged  at  bis  loss,  had  tra^  the 
career  of  his  dear  friend,  the  Baron 
Marotti ; and  this  was  the  story  he 
had  gained  from  the  different  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  of  police,  &c., 
where  he  had  passed : — 

Antonio  Pedrone  was  a native  of 
Milan.  His  beauty  gave  him  an 
early  friend  in  a certain  priest,  whose 
clencal  studies  bad  not  quenched  his 
natural  instinct  for  human  loveli- 
ness. Antonio's  mother  was  one  of 
the  loveliest  women  of  her  class, — 
not  one  of  the  most  respectable ; and 
that  might  have  had  some  influence  in 
the  holy  father's  kindness  to  the  son. 
This  priest  educated  the  young  An- 
tonio,— taught  him  Latin,  Greek, 
siting,  and  writing ; and  the  lad, 
being  very  quick  and  fond  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  soon  attained  an 
Plication  much  beyond  his  class. 
When  about  sixteen,  he  was  placed 


as  a clerk  in  a banking-office.  There 
be  learnt  habits  of  business,  and 
gained  such  a knowledge  of  different 
countries,  and  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  foreign  people,  as  stood  him 
in  good  stead  afterwards.  He  carried 
on  a system  of  petty  theft  in  this 
office  for  some  years ; till,  at  last 
grown  bolder,  be  committed  an  enor- 
mous forgery,  and  escaped  with  the 
proceeds  into  France.  There  he 
lived  in  luxury  and  splendour  for 
some  time,  moving  in  society  far 
above  him,  and  gaining  rapidly  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a fami- 
liarity with  the  manners  of  polite 
society,  which,  added  to  diligent  study 
of  various  accomplishments,  a natu- 
rally graceful  manner,  and  his  ex- 
treme beauty,  made  him  the  darling 
of  the  Parisian  world.  tUnluckily 
one  morning  he  was  quietly  arrested, 
and  march^  backed  to  Milan.  An 
action  was  brought  i^inst  him ; he 
was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
ten  years'  imprisonment  as  a galley- 
slave.  He  bore  the  marks  of  this 
sentence  to  his  grave. 

The  young  for<;at  laughed  at  this 
sentence,  and  with  reason  ; for  after 
a few  months  he  either  managed  so 
cleverly  as  to  evade  detection,  or  he 
gained  the  keepers  over  to  his  wishes, 
— be  that  as  it  might,  one  fine  May 
morning  Antonio  Pedrone  was  miss- 
ing, and  Italy  never  saw  him  again. 
On  his  way  he  robbed  a travel  ling  mer- 
chant, secreted  himself  in  a banker’s 
house  and  emptied  the  strong  box ; 
and  thus  provided,  started  once  more 
in  life  as  a gentleman. 

He  went  to  the  Baths  of  Germany 
— gambled  much,  and  always  won; 
he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  to 
Vienna,  to  Switzerland ; and  wher- 
ever he  appeared,  favour  and  ho- 
nours and  woman's  love  fell  on  his 
way  like  flowers  before  a god.  Many 
a ruined  hearth  attested  to  the  sociai 
‘ success  ’ of  Baron  hlarotti ; many  a 
maiden's  grave,  many  a wife's  dis- 
grace. Heartless,  false,  vicious,  he 
made  playthings  of  their  hearts,  and 
plumed  himself  on  his  prowess.  He 
never  loved  one,  though  he  mined 
many.  At  last,  he  too  became  in 
love  with  the  young  Italian  femme 

de  chambre  of  the  Baroness  B , 

bis  highest,  most  beautiful,  and 
most  impassioned  mistress.  On  quit- 
ting Lausanne,  where  they  all  were 
then,  he  left  the  Baroness  in  hys- 
terics, and  took  off  Giulietta  in  a 
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whirlwind  of  transports.  Faithful  to 
her  he  did  not  remain  for  a week ; his 
vanity  was  too  great  a temptation; 
but  he  remained  ever  most  firmlv 
attached  to  her,  and  no  one,  of  all 
the  high  and  noble  dames  who  flung 
themselves  into  his  arms,  ever  shared 
his  heart  with  the  young  coniadina, 
Giulietta  Pesconc. 

Gambling,  and  other  vices,  at  last 
exhausted  his  stock  of  illgotten  gain ; 
and  Antonio  found  himself  once 
more  reduced  to  beggary.  J ust  then 
he  fell  in  with  Ludovico  Came,  the 
chief  of  an  organized  band  of  swind- 
lers, who  saw  in  his  person,  acquire- 
ments, and  desperate  villany,  the 
fittest  substitute  fur  a deceased  che- 
valier, well-known  in  certain  houses 
about  Saint  James's.  Antonio  was 
at  too  desperate  a point  in  life  to 
refuse.  He  joined  Ludovico's  corps, 
and  soon  b^me  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  work.  When 
newly-furnished  with  a proper  equi- 
page, a house,  servants,  &c.,  and  in- 
stml^  in  the  due  receipt  of  a hand- 
some fortune,  Antonio  met  with  a 
Mr.  Seymour,  who  was  then  tra- 
velling through  Switzerland.  There 
was  no  cause  for  suspicion.  The 
Baron  Marotti  moved  in  the  best  so- 
ciety— he  was  eminently  the  lion  of 
the  day ; the  noblest  women  were 
his  chires  amie>,  and  the  highest  men 
his  boon  companions.  His  honour, 
generosity,  probity,  were  the  theme 
of  the  whole  society;  and  Mr.  Sey- 
mour did  but  follow  in  the  track  of 
his  predecessors  and  superiors  when 
he  took  the  Baron  to  his  intimate 
friendship. 

And  in  tmth  the  graceful  Italian 
charmed  the  strict,  grave  Englishman, 
more  than  any  other  of  his  dupes. 
Mr.  Seymour  was  so  delighted  with 
the  English  honour  of  all  his  senti- 
ments, with  his  rational  piety,  his 
want  of  selfishness,  his  generosity  to 
the  poor,  &c.  &c.,  that  he  made  him 
the  unconditional  repository  of  all 
his  thoughts,  wishes,  plans,  and 
prospects,  and  finally  entrusted  to 
nis  care  the  various  papers  relating 
to  his  property,  consigned  to  ware- 
houses and  otner  places  of  security 
during  his  rambles  abroad. 

In  due  time  they  separated,  and 
Baron  Marotti  proceed  to  London. 
He  changed  his  name  to  that  of  the 
Prince  Antonio  Corsini ; took  out 
all  the  property  of  Mr.  Seymour 
from  the  warehouses ; established 
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himself  at  Cobham,  where  he  had 
heard  of  Miss  Leigh  and  her  sixt^ 
thousand  pounds,  and  so  played  his 
part  that  the  result  was  what  we 
have  seen. 

He  had  now  gone,  and  left  no 
trace  whatever  behind  him.  The 
very  work  he  outwitted ; for  he 
had  converted  all  the  valuables  of 
Mr.  Seymour  into  cash  unknown 
to  Ludovico  Came,  and  when  he 
repaid  the  money  advanced  by  the 
firm,  he  replaced  it,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  loans  from  Mr.  Leigh. 
Altogether  he  had  made  up  a large 
fortune,  with  which  he  absconded, 
taking  Giulietta  with  him. 

But  May  was  married.  By  the 
laws  of  England  really,  truly,  and 
indissolubly  married.  No  villany 
of  the  impostor,  no  moral  certainty 
of  infidelity  without  legal  proof,  no 
lie  which  had  been  her  ruin,  no  whis- 
pered suspicion  of  foul  play  to  those 
two  helpless  little  ones, — nothing  of 
all  thit  species  of  immorality  could  re- 
lease her.  She  was  a wedded  wife  by 
the  law,  and  could  not  free  herself. 
Henceforth  she  must  pass  through 
life  branded  as  the  dupe  of  a com- 
mon galley-slave,  bearing  with  her 
the  children  to  whom  she  could  give 
no  name,  herself  their  nameless  mo- 
ther. But  a mocking  custom  still 
called  her  ‘ The  Princess  ;'  and  still 
the  once  proud  May  heard  the  hate- 
ful echo  of  her  faded  dream  daily  re- 
peated, till  the  very  sound  grew  mad- 
dening. And  thus  wore  on  her  life  : 
a fiend  gnawing  ceaselessly  at  her 
heart's  core,  and  destroying  her  peace 
for  ever. 

This  tale  is  tme  in  its  main  fea- 
tures. Some  minor  circumstances 
have  been  changed,  but  very  few. 
It  may  give  more  than  one  reader 
food  for  reflection,  and  force  on  them 
the  two  weakest  points  in  English 
character;  namely,  that  passion  for 
foreigners,  and  that  blind  adherence 
to  laws  in  their  verbal  integrity, 
which  have  made  more  than  one 
such  misplaced  union,  and  then  de- 
nied a severance.  Justice,  morality, 
all  the  best  instincts  of  our  nature, 
demand  a divorce  in  such  a case 
as  we  have  quoted,  but  the  law  of 
England  gives  another  verdict : and 
a marriage,  contracted  without  leral 
impediment,  cannot  be  set  aside  for 
any  moral  consideration  without  a 
legal  cause  of  disruption. 
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The  Reptile-bouse  in  the  wden 
of  the  Zoological  Society  o?  Lon- 
don has  proved  to  be  of  no  small 
attraction.  I remember  when  the 
unhapp}'  carnivora  were  doomed  to 
live  tnerein,  breathing  their  own 
impurities,  and  dragging  on  a mise- 
rable existence  as  long  as  their  con- 
stitutions enabled  them  to  bear  up 
against  the  miasmata  that  embittered 
their  shortened,  incarcerated  lives. 
In  vain  was  every  argument  enforced 
against  the  continuation  of  this  con- 
demned cell  for  carnivorous  captives. 
'For  a long  time  the  answer  to  all 
remonstrance  wai  after  the  reply  of 
those  who  still,  in  their  despair,  cling 
to  the  Smithiield  abomination.  The 
place  was  provided  for  the  animals, 
and  they  must  bear  it  as  they  could, 
— no  matter  what  the  cost,  or  the 
suffering,  or  the  intolerable  nuisance 
to  all  who  were  blest  or  cursed  with 
noses.  At  last,  the  zoological  John 
Bull  was  roused.  Like  his  political 
brother,  he  showed  his  capacity  for 
bearing  a great  deal,  and  was  treated 
accordingly  by  those  who  did  not 
know  the  nature  of  the  being  with 
whom  thev  had  to  reckon.  The 
zoological  Hull  gave  signs  of  kick- 
ing, and  then  it  was  very  wisely  con- 
sidered that  there  was  something  in 
his  remonstrance,  and  a new  den  for 
the  carnivorous  quadrupeds  was 
built,  where  they  breathe  the  free 
air  of  heaven,  and  live  long  and  com- 
paratively happy  accordingly,  not- 
withstanding the  cantankerous  Ix)n- 
don  clay,  so  fatal  to  the  race.  Their 
old  roofed  dens,  every  one  of  which 
looked  into  a close  room,  odoriferous 
with  ammonia  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
to  an  intensity  not  be  described,  were 
appropriated  to  the  reptiles  whose 
lower  organization  and  aptitude  for 
beat,  combined  with  the  comparative 
absence  of  anything  that  could  taint 
the  air,  offered  no  similar  offence  to 
the  senses,  while  the  lives  of  the 
animals  themselves  were  not  placed 
in  jeopardy  ; and  so,  notwithstanding 
the  croakings  and  forebodings,  this 
Reptile-house  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  exhibitions  of  that  most 
popular  vivarium.  At  the  risk  of 
being  thought  somewhat  pre^mp- 


tuous,  I beg  to  recommend  this  in- 
stance to  the  consideration  of  those 
whose  higher  destinies  are  interwoven 
with  zomogical  John’s  political  bro- 
ther. The  latter,  like  the  former, 
is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  long 
suffering ; but  when  he  becomes 
restive  in  earnest,  it  is  time  to  look 
out  and  take  warning,  or,  depend 
upon  it,  he  will  toss  and  gore  several 
persons. 

The  first  remark  made  by  an  ac- 
curate observer,  on  looking  round 
the  apartment  now  dedicated  to  the 
reptilia,  will,  probably,  refer  to  the 
fixed  attitude  in  which  they  remain. 
There  they  stand  or  lie,  motionless 
as  statues.  Here  and  there  a snake 
may  occasionally  be  seen  to  creep  or 
raise  itself,  and  a lizard  to  change 
its  position,  but,  generally  speaking, 
especially  in  the  broad  day,  they  are 
perfectly  still ; and  there  are  times 
when  not  one  is  in  motion  behind  the 
glass  cases  in  which  they  are  con- 
fined. At  such  periods,  those  may 
be  excused  who  have  taken  the  whole 
of  the  reptiles  in  this  room  for  stuffed 
specimens.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
Oriental  city  who  figure  so  awfully 
in  the  Arabian  tale,  turned  into  stone 
for  their  crimes,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lonely  one  whose  voice  is 
beard  reading  the  Koran  in  the 
midst  of  the  petrified  sinners,  could 
not  have  looked  more  lifeless. 

Why  is  this  ? 

Because  all  predatory  reptiles, 
especially  snakes  and  lizards,  take 
their  prey  by  surprize ; and,  added 
to  this  motionless  habit,  the  animal's 
haunt,  when  on  the  look-out  for 
prey,  coincides  generally  so  harmo- 
niously with  its  colour,  that  the  bird 
or  insect  fearlessly  approaches  and 
is  caught.  Place,  as  a familiar  ex- 
ample, a toad  in  a melon-bed— a plan 
frequently  adopted  if  the  bed  be  in- 
fested with  emmets.  These  insects 
approach  the  motionless  toad,  whose 
hue  corresponds  with  the  colour  of 
the  earth  of  the  bed,  without  suspi- 
cion, and  are  taken  by  the  tongue  of 
the  reptile  with  a motion  too  quick 
for  the  eye  to  follow.  AH  that  can 
be  seen  is  the  approach  of  the  emmet 
within  a certain  distance — withiu,  in 
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fact,  toDgne-shot,  and  its  there  Ta* 
nisbing.  The  mechanism  of  this  ap- 
paratus, by  means  of  which  the  to^ 
takes  its  prey,  will  be  noticed  here- 
after. 

Throngbont  the  animal  creation, 
the  adaptation  of  the  colour  of  the 
creature  to  its  haunts  is  worthy  of 
admiration,  as  tending  to  its  pre- 
servation. llie  colours  of  insects, 
and  of  a multitude  of  the  smaller 
animals,  contribute  to  their  conceal- 
ment. Caterpillars  which  feed  on 
leaves  arc  generally  either  green,  or 
have  a large  proportion  of  that  hnc 
in  the  colour  of  their  coats.  As  long 
as  they  remain  still,  how  difficult  it 
is  to  distinguish  a grasshopper  or 
voung  locust  from  the  herbage  or 
leaf  on  which  it  rests.  The  butter- 
flies that  flit  about  among  flowers 
are  coloured  like  them.  The  small 
birds  which  frequent  hedges  have 
backs  of  a greenish  or  brownish- 
green  hue,  and  their  bellies  are  ge- 
nerally whitish,  or  light-coloured,  so 
as  to  harmonize  with  the  sky.  Thus 
they  become  less  visible  to  the  hawk 
or  cat  that  passes  above  or  below 
them.  The  wayfarer  across  the  fields 
almost  treads  upon  the  skylark  be- 
fore he  sees  it  rise  warbling  to  hea- 
ven’s gate.  The  goldfinch  or  thistle- 
finch  passes  much  of  its  time  among 
flowers,  and  is  vividly  coloured  ac- 
cordingly. The  partridge  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  fallow  or 
stubble  upon  or  among  which  it 
crouches,  and  it  is  considered  an  ac- 
oomphshment  among  sportsmen  to 
have  a good  eye  for  finding  a hare 
sitting.  In  northern  countries  the 
winter  dress  of  the  hares  and  ptarmi- 
gans is  white,  to  prevent  detection 
among  the  snows  of  those  inclement 
legions. 

If  we  turn  to  the  waters,  the  same 
design  is  evident.  Frogs  even  vary 
their  colour  according  to  that  of  the 
mud  or  sand  that  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  ponds  or  streams  which  they 
frequent, — nay,  the  tree-frog  (Hyla 
viritu)  takes  its  specific  name  from 
the  colour,  which  renders  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  see  it  among  the  leaves,  where 
h adheres  by  the  cupping-glass-like 
processes  at  the  end  of  its  toes.  It  is 
the  same  with  fish,  especially  those 
which  inhabit  the  fresh  waters.  Their 
hacks,  with  the  exception  of  gold 
and  silver  fish,  and  a few  others,  are 
comparatively  dark ; and  some  prac- 


tice is  required  before  they  are  satis- 
factorily made  out,  as  they  come  like 
shadows  and  so  depart  under  the  eye 
of  the  spectator.  A little  boy  once 
called  out  to  a friend  to  ‘ come  and 
see,  for  the  bottom  of  the  brook  was 
moving  along.’  The  friend  came, 
and  saw  that  a thick  shoal  of  gud- 
geons, and  roach,  and  dace  was  pass- 
ing. It  is  difficult  to  detect  ‘the 
ravenous  luce,'  as  old  Izaak  calls  the 

gike,  with  its  dark  green  and  mottled 
Bck  and  sides,  from  the  similarly 
tinted  weeds  among  which  that  fresh- 
water shark  lies  at  the  watch,  os 
motionless  as  they.  Even  when  a 
tearing  old  trout,  a six  or  seven- 
pounder,  sails,  in  his  wantonness, 
leisurely  up  stream,  with  his  back- 
fin  partly  above  the  surface,  on  the 
look-out  for  a fly,Tew,  except  a well- 
entered  fisherman,  can  tell  what  sha- 
dowy form  it  is  that  ripples  the 
wimpling  water.  But  the  bellies  of 
fish  are  white,  or  nearly  so;  thus 
imitating  in  a degree  the  colour  of 
the  sky,  to  deceive  the  otter,  which 
generally  takes  its  prey  from  below, 
swimming  under  the  'intended  vic- 
tim. Nor  is  this  design  less  manifest 
in  the  colour  and  appearance  of  some 
of  the  larger  terrestrial  animals ; for 
the  same  principle  seems  to  be  kept 
in  view,  whether  regard  be  had  to 
the  smallest  insects  or  the  quadru- 
pedal giants  of  the  land. 

I have  often  traced  (writes  an  excellent 
observer)  a remarkable  resemblance  be- 
tween the  animal  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
found.  This  1 first  remarked  at  an  early 
period  of  my  life,  when  entomolo^  oc- 
cupied a part  of  my  attention.  No  jier- 
son  following  this  interesting  pursuit  can 
fiiil  to  observe  the  extraordinary  likeness 
which  insects  bear  to  the  various  abodes 
in  which  they  are  met  with.  Thus  among 
the  long  green  grass  we  find  a variety  of 
long  green  insects,  whose  legs  and  an- 
tennse  so  resemble  the  shoots  emanating 
from  the  stalks  of  the  grass,  that  it  re- 
quires a practised  eye  to  distinguish 
them.  T^ughout  sandy  districts,  va- 
rieties of  insects  are  met  with  of  a colour 
similar  to  the  sand  which  they  inhabit. 
Among  the  green  leaves  of  the  various 
trees  of  the  forest  innumerable  leaf- 
coloured  insects  are  to  be  found  ; while, 
closely  adhering  to  the  rough,  grey  bark 
of  these  forest-trees,  we  observe  Iwauti- 
fhlly-coloured,  grey-looking  moths,  of 
varions  patterns,  yet  altogether  so  resem- 
bling the  bark  as  to  be  invisible  to  the 
passing  observer.  In  like  manner,  among 
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quadrnpedi,  I hare  traced  ■ considerable 
analog; ; for,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
stupendous  elephant,  the  ashy  colour  of 
his  hide  so  corresponds  with  the  general 
appearance  of  the  grey  thorny  jungles 
which  he  frequents  throughout  the  day, 
that  a person  unaccustomed  to  hunting 
elephants,  standing  on  a commanding 
situation,  might  look  down  upon  a herd 
and  fail  to  detect  their  presence.  And 
further,  in  the  case  of  the  giraffe,  which 
is  invariably  met  with  among  venerable 
forests,  where  innumerable  blasted  and 
weatherbeaten  trunks  and  stems  occur, 
1 have  repeatedly  been  in  doubt  as  to  the 
presence  of  a troop  of  them,  until  I had 
recourse  to  my  spy-glass  ; and  on  refer- 
ring the  case  to  my  savage  attendants,  I 
have  known  even  their  optics  to  fail, — at 
one  time  mistaking  their  dilapidated 
trunks  for  camelopards,  and  again  con- 
founding real  camelopards  with  those 
aged  veterans  of  the  forest.* 

The  Wizard  of  the  North,  who 
had  a keen  eye  for  the  harmonies 
of  Nature — and  what  poet,  who  is 
fond  of  field-sports,  has  not  ? — fre- 
quently manifests  the  results  of  his 
observation  on  animals  and  their 
haunts  in  his  immortalities,  whether 
of  verse  or  prose. 

So  far  was  beard  the  mighty  knell. 

The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind. 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind. 

Then  couch'd  him  down  beside  tbe  hind. 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern. 

To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stem. 

When  a stag  lies  with  his  neck 
stretched  out  and  his  horns  lying 
backward  in  sneh  a lair,  or  among 
other  low  cover,  none  but  a very  ex- 
perienced stalker  is  likely  to  detect 
him. 

I remember,  one  very  hard  winter, 
passing  more  than  once,  in  beating 
over  a fallow  field,  what  I at  first 
took  for  a clod,  but  which  proved  to 
be  a partridge  frozen  to  death.  As 
for  tne  young  of  many  birds  who 
make  their  nests  on  tbe  ground,  their 
colours  so  closely  resemble  tbe  locali- 
' ties  in  which  they  are  found,  that 
they  are  hardly  to  be  observed  by 
any  but  a very  keen  eye.  Thus 
White,  writing  of  the  stone-curlew 
(Charadriut  cedicnenuu),  remarks, 
^at  the  bird  lays  its  eggs — usually 
two,  never  more  than  toree — on  the 
bare  ground,  without  any  protection. 


so  that  tbe  countryman  in  stirring 
his  fallows  often  destroys  them. 

The  young  (he  adds)  run  immediately 
from  the  egg  hke  partridges,  &c.  ; and 
are  withdrawn  to  some  flinty  field  by  the 
dam,  where  they  sculk  among  the  stones, 
which  are  their  best  security ; for  their 
feathers  are  so  exactly  of  the  colour  of 
our  grey-spotted  flints,  that  the  most 
exact  observer,  unless  he  catches  tlie  eye 
of  the  young  bird,  may  be  eluded.f 

The  similarity  of  colour  to  that  of 
their  haunts,  combined  with  the  mo- 
tionless habit  above  alluded  to, serves, 
then,  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  reptiles,  the 
double  purpose  of  concealment  for 
safety  and  lying  in  wait  for  prey,  so 
as  to  give  the  victim  the  least  possi- 
ble warning.  Few  can  see  the  snake 
in  tbe  grass,  and  the  frogs  on  which 
it  dines  least  of  all.  The  sportsman 
treads  on  the  viper,  coiled  up  on  a 
bright  windy  day  at  the  edge  of  the 
copse,  before  he  is  aware  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  reptile ; and  so  does  his 
dog,  unless  be  is  shooting  with  a 
pointer,  which,  if  he  have  a good 
nose  and  the  wind,  will  infallibly 
stand  as  stiff  as  a crutch,  and  as  if  he 
had  a whole  covey  before  him. 

The  ink  that  traced  the  last  sen- 
tence on  the  paper  was  hardly  dry 
when  in  came  a friend  who  related 
that  two  of  his  dogs,  pointers,  bad 
been  bitten  by  a viper,  that  lay 
coiled  up  in  the  grass  by  the  banks 
of  a canal  near  the  house  in  which  I 
write.  The  serpent  struck  twice,  and 
each  time  bit  the  dog  attacked  on 
the  lip.  The  dog  first  struck — a 
very  fine  pointer,  with  a dash  of  the 
bloodhound  in  him — staggered,  was 
frightfully  swollen,  and  his  system 
so  much  affected  that  fears  were 
entertained  for  his  life.  Copious 
doses  of  oil,  and  embrocations  of  the 
same  with  laudanum,  however,  ef- 
fected the  cure.  The  motiicr  of  this 
dog  received  the  second  bite,  but  in 
her  case  tbe  symptoms  were  much 
mitigated  : there  was  no  staggering, 
and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
virus  must  have  been  much  dimi- 
nished before  the  second  wound  was 
given.  The  viper,  on  this  occasion, 
corroborated  the  statements  of  those 
who  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that 
tbe  true  vipers,  unlike  other  venom- 
ous serpents — tbe  cobra,  for  instance 
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— do  not  quit  the  scene  of  action 
after  their  murderous  attacks.  There 
it  remained,  and  the  master  of  the 
dogs  took  up  a great  stone  and  cast 
it  upon  the  viper,  without,  however, 
crippling  it,  owing,  probably,  to  some 
inequality  in  the  surface  of  the  ground 
whereon  it  rested.  Then,  but  not 
till  then,  it  made  off.  The  owner  of 
the  dogs  told  me,  that  when  they 
were  bitten  they  uttered  no  cry.  In 
general,  they  bowl  piteously  when 
th^  feel  the  bite. 

In  this  case  we  have  again  an 
instance  of  the  virtues  of  oil,  insisted 
on  in  a former  chapter.  Cato's  re- 
medy was  not  so  simple,  for  he  says 
(c.  102),  that  if  a serpent  has  stung 
an  ox  or  any  other  quadruped,  one 
must  pound  an  acetabulum  of  melon- 
thion,  called  by  the  physicians  melan- 
tbion  of  Smymtu,  in  an  hemina  of  old 
wine,  pour  it  into  the  nostrils  of  the 
beast,  and  lay  hogs'  dung  to  the 
wound.  Nor  is  the  savory  remedy 
applicable  to  the  restoration  of  brutes 
only,  according  to  his  experience ; 
for  he  confidently  directs  the  same 
remedy  to  be  applied  to  a human 
creature,  if  occasion  require  it.  One 
may  conceive  the  sort  of  reward 
reaped  by  the  bubulcus  by  whose 
neglect  the  ox  was  exposed  to  the 
venomous  bite,  when  the  former  was 
subjected  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
ereastuiarius  in  the  prison*  of  the 
villa,  under  a dispensation  which 
placed  the  life  of  the  slave  absolutely 
at  the  disposal  of  his  master. 

In  that  part  of  The  Way  to  get 
Wealthf  intituled  ‘ The  English 
Hous-wife,’  dedicated  to  ‘ The  liight 
Honourable  and  most  excellent  Lady, 
Francis,  Countesse  Dowager  of  Exe- 
ter,’ with  the  running  title  of  ‘ The 
English  House-wives  lloushold  Phy- 
sick,'  we  find  a different  formula  set 
forth  : — 

To  help  all  manner  of  swelling  or 
aches  in  what  part  of  the  body  soever  it 
be,  or  stinging  of  any  venomous  beast, 
as  Adder,  Snake,  or  such-like,  take  Hore- 
bound,  Smallage,  I’orrets,  smal  Mallows, 
and  wild  Tansey  of  each  alike  quantity, 
and  bruise  them  or  cut  them  small : then 
seeth  them  altogether  in  a pan  with  milk, 
oatmeal,  and  as  much  Sheeps  suet,  or 
Deares  suet  as  a Hens  egge,  and  let  it 
boyl  till  it  be  a thick  plaister,  then  lay  it 


upon  a blew  wollen  cloath,  and  lay  it  to 
the  griefe  as  hot  as  one  can  suffer  it. 

In  the  section  of  the  same  choice 
boo'k  headed  ‘ Country  Content- 
ments,' we  find  it  thus  written ; — 

If  your  dogge  have  been  bitten  by 
either  Snake,  Adder  or  any  other  venom- 
ous thing,  take  the  hearb  Calamint,  and 
beat  it  in  a morter  with  Turpentine  and 
yellow  Waxe,  till  it  come  to  a Salve,  and 
then  apply  it  to  the  sore  and  it  will  heal 
it.  Also  if  you  boile  the  herb  in  milke, 
and  give  the  dogge  it  to  drink,  it  will 
expeU  all  inward  poison. 

In  the  ‘ Tabic  of  hard  words,’  it  is 
stated  that  ‘ Calamint  is  an  ordinary 
hearb,  and  groweth  by  ditches  sides 
by  high  waies,  and  sometimes  in 
Gardens.' 

For  ‘The  Generali  Cure  of  all 
Cattell,’  we  read  in  chapter  69,  which 
treat.s  ‘ Of  venomous  wounds,  as 
biting  with  a mad  dogge,  tusks  of 
Bores,  Serpents  or  such  like,'  in  the 
case  of  the  horse,  as  follows  : — 

For  any  of  these  mortall  or  venomous 
wounds,  take  Yarrow,  Calamint,  and  the 
grains  of  wheat,  and  beat  them  in  a mor- 
ter with  water  of  Sothemwood,  and  make 
it  into  a salve,  and  lay  it  to  the  sore,  and 
it  will  heale  it  safely. 

But  in  the  case  of  ‘ The  Oxc,  Cow, 
etc.’ — 

If  your  beast  be  bitten  with  a mad 
Dug,  or  any  other  venemous  beast,  you 
shaU  take  Plaintain  and  beat  it  in  a mor- 
ter with  Bolearmoniackc,  Sanguis  Dra- 
conis,  Barly  meole,  and  the  whites  of 
Egs,  and  playster-wise  lay  it  to  the  sore, 
renewing  it  once  in  fourteen  hours. 

IMost  of  these  simple  remedies — 
except  in  the  case  of  the  ‘ mad  dog  ’ — 
were,  doubtless,  found  efficacious  in 
these  fortunate  islands,  where  the 
only  venomous  serpent  is  the  viper 
and  its  varieties,  and  the  harmless 
common  snake  throws  its  enamelled 
skin  among  those  beautiful  wild 
flowers,  whose  dewy  blossoms  bring 
back  to  the  mind’s  eye  the  images  of 
the  dear  ones  now  gone  to  receive 
their  reward  in  heaven,  who  were 
wont  to  gaze  lovingly  with  us  upon 
those  stars  of  the  earth  long,  long 
ago. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  our 
Reptile-Mbuse,  where  the  murderous 
cobra,  the  deadly  cerastes,  the  fatal 
pufT-addcr,J  and  the  lethal  rattle- 


* Eryasliilum,  where  the  slaves  were  confined,  bound  or  chained  together,  when 
they  came  from  work,  lest  they  should  make  their  escape  in  the  night, 
t Small  llo.  London,  1C57.  i Clotho  arietaru. 
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snakes  remind  us  of  the  danger  that 
lurks  in  paths  made  lovely  by  all  the 
floral  prc^igality  of  warmer  climates. 
There,  too,  are  the  giant  forms  of 
the  boas  and  pythons,  which,  deprived 
of  the  stiletto  of  the  smaller  snakes, 
are  recompensed  with  an  herculean 
power  of  gripe  that  would  make  the 
ribs  of  an  Antaeus  crack  like  pistol- 
shots,  as  they  broke  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  mortal  constriction. 

Before  we  enter  into  a particular 
account  of  these  forms  let  us  inquire 
what  a reptile  is. 

In  common  parlance  the  word 
would  signify  any  creature  that 
creeps ; but,  in  the  language  of  zoo- 
logists, it  is  used  to  designate  those 
vertebrated  animals,  whether  quad- 
ruped, biped,  or  footles.s,  that  are 
either  oviparous  or  ovoviviparous, 
breathe  by  means  of  lungs  for  the 
most  part,  are  destitute  of  hair  and 
feathers,  and  are  without  mammae. 

Their  organization,  although  de- 
signed after  the  one  great  law  which 
is  manifested  throu^out  the  verte- 
brata,ia  more  variously  modified  than 
that  of  any  other  class  of  that  division 
of  animals.  If  we  examine  the  mum- 
malia  we  find  them  formed  after  one 
leading  type.  From  man  to  a mar- 
moset, from  a lion  to  a cat,  from  an 
elephant  to  a mouse,  from  a \flialc 
to  the  smallest  cetacean  that  swims, 
the  same  plan  of  construction  is  ma- 
nifested. Among  the  feathered  race, 
from  an  eagle  to  a humming-bird, 
from  a dinornis  to  an  apteryx,  we 
recognize  an  adherence  to  one  settled 
principle  of  conformation.  It  is  the 
same  with  fishes.  But  among  the 
reptiles,  a wide  and  extensive  clifler- 
cnce  in  the  tyi>e3  or  jirinciples  of 
structure  must  instantly  strike  the 
most  sujiorficial  observer.  A tortoise 
and  a snake  arc  both  reptiles,  zoologi- 
cally speaking.  Look  at  these  ani- 
mals alive,  or  examine  their  skeletons, 
and  a glance  shows  you  the  wide 
difference  of  conformation  displayed 
in  the  two  forms.  But  without  se- 
lecting types  so  obviously  distant, 
we  shall  find  similar  discrepancies, 
external  and  internal,  in  this  exten- 
sive class,  and  that  even  among  the 
more  cognate  reptilians.  . Take  a 
crocodile,  an  ichthyosaurus,  or  a 
plesiosaurus,  place  it  by  the  side  of  a 
chameleon,  and  you  will  soon  see, 
even  with  an  unpractised  eye,  how 
difierent  their  osseous  systems  are. 
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The  discrepancy  will  be  heightened 
if  you  add  the  skeleton  of  a toad  or 
a frog  to  the  group. 

If  we  descend  to  detail,  the  ano- 
maly is  still  greater.  A tortoise  is 
toothless ; a saurian  (lizard) — take  a 
crocodile,  for  example — is  well  fur- 
nished with  implanted  teeth.  Both, 
however,  are  quadrupedal,  both  have 
a heart  with  two  auricles,  both  lav 
eggs  with  a solid  calcareous  shell, 
and  the  young  of  both  arc  hatched 
in  the  form  which  they  retain 
through  life  without  undergoing  any 
mctamoq>hosis.  A serpent  or  ophi- 
dian is  footless,  but  has  a multitude 
of  well-developed  arched  ribs.  Those 
which  are  not  ovoviviparous  lay 
eggs  with  a soft  though  calcareous 
covering,  but  their  young  come  into 
the  world  in  the  same  shape  as  that 
borne  by  their  parents.  A frog  or 
batrachian  has  no  ribs,  or  is  possessed 
of  the  rudiments  of  those  bones  only, 
and  has  a naked  skin  destitute  of 
scales.  The  eggs  arc  gelatinous,  and 
laid  in  water.  When  the  young  are 
first  hatched  they  differ  from  their 
parents,  and  are  furnished  with 
branchia!  or  gills,  which,  except  in 
the  perennihranchiatc  batrachians  — 
Proteus,  Axolotl,  and  Siren,  for  ex- 
ample-drop off  as  the  animal  arrives 
at  its  ultimate  form.  The  metamor- 
phosis of  the  anurous  batrachians  — 
those  which,  in  their  perfect  state, 
are  tailless  — may  be  ol>scrved  every 
spring  by  watching  the  developc- 
ment  of  the  eggs  of  the  common  frog, 
of  which  Swammerdam  counted  1400 
as  the  production  of  one  female.  The 
greenish  albumen  of  these  eggs  does 
not  coagulate  easily,  and  the  yolk  or 
vitellus  is  absorbed  by  the  embryo. 
In  the  first  stage  of  its  existence  the 
tadpole,  or  tetard  as  the  French  term 
it,  nas  a somewhat  elongated  body, 
a tail  compressed  at  the  sides,  and 
external  gills.  Its  minute  mouth  is 
armed  with  small  hooks  or  teeth, 
which  it  plies  vigorously  upon  the 
aquatic  vegetables  which  then  form 
its  food ; and  on  the  lower  lip  is  a 
small  tubular  process,  by  means  of 
which  it  adheres  to  the  water-plants 
when  taking  its  rest.  In  the  next 
stage  the  external  gills  disapjxiar, 
becoming  covered  by  a membrane, 
and  the  tadpole  then  breathes  like  a 
fisli.  Vfhe  head,  provided  with  eyes 
and  nostril.s,  has  no  neck,  but  is  one 
with  the  now  globular  trunk,  largely 
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distended  by  the  extensive  di^tire 
canal ; and  the  large  tail  enables  the 
animal  to  swim  well  and  strongly. 
In  a short  time  the  hind  legs  show 
themselves  near  the  setting  on  of  the 
tail,  and  are  soon  develo]^.  Then 
the  anterior  feet  are  protruded ; and 
as  the  limbs  advance,  the  tail  gradu- 
ally lessens  and  shortens,  shrinking 
till  it  entirely  disappears.  The  mouth 
now  becomes  wider  and  loses  the 
horny  hook  - like  appendages,  the 
head  stands  out  more  rrom  the  body, 
and  the  eyes  are  furnished  with  lids. 
The  bell^  becomes  more  elongated, 
but  is  diminished  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  animal,  and  the  intes- 
tines lose  much  of  their  length. 
The  true  lungs  begin  to  be  formed ; 
and  as  they  advance,  the  internal 
gills  are  gradually  obliterated.  Thus 
the  whole  circulation  is  altered,  and 
the  young  frog  t^uits  the  water,  ex- 
changing its  entirely  aquatic  and 
herbivorous  life  foracamivorous,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  terrestrial  existence. 
These  metamorphoses,  which  rival 
those  of  the  insects,  may  be  seen  on 
a grander  scale  in  the  Rana  paradoxa. 

The  serpents  have  two  auricles, 
but  the  batrachians  have,  strictly 
speaking,  only  one,  but  it  is  separated 
internally  into  two  chambers. 

One  word  more  on  the  discre- 
pancies of  reptile  organization,  and 
we  will  cease  to  pursue  an  inquiry 
which  would  be  followed  out  witn 
more  aptitude  in  a work  more  con- 
versant with  comparative  anatomy 
than  this  can  pretend  to  lx: ; but  the 
general  reader,  as  well  as  the  student, 
should  keep  those  discrepancies 
steadily  in  view.  The  observations, 
however,  shall  be  confined  to  the 
varying  skeletons. 

Take  the  cranium  of  a crocodile. 
A more  solid,  bony  mass,  you  could 
hardly  see.  Now  turn  to  that  of  a 
boa.  The  skull,  you  see,  is  made  up 
of  a considerable  number  of  pieces, 
all  admirably  fitted  and  joined  to- 
gether, but  with  such  an  adaptation  as 
easily  to  admit  of  separation.  Why 
is  this  ? The  long  head  and  widely 
extensive  jaws  of  the  crocodile  enable 
it  to  secure  and  take  into  the  stomach 
a comparatively  large  prey.  But  the 
serpent  frequently  has  to  master  and 
swulow  an  animal  utterly  dispro- 


portioned  to  the  usual  gape  of  the 
mouth  ; the  skull  is,  therefore,  so 
framed  as  easily  to  admit  of  partial 
dislocation,  so  that  it  may  aid  the 
dilatation  of  the  jaws  and  tnroat,  and 
facilitate  deglutition.  The  ribs  in 
the  frogs,  as  before  observed,  are 
almost  null ; in  the  serpents  they  are 
so  lavishly  developed  and  so  freely 
articulated  that  tney  arc  used  as 
organs  of  motion.  In  the  tortoises 
they  are  implanted  and  incorporated 
with  the  rest  of  the  canapace.  The 
ribs  of  a serpent  may  be  compared 
to  the  legs  of  a millipede  situated 
internally,  and  operating  externally 
principally  by  acting  on  the  scutes 
of  the  belly  on  which  it  creeps. 
Some  reptiles  have  not  only  a true 
breast-bone,  but  also  an  addition, 
which  has  been  termed  an  abdomi- 
nal sternum.  This  may  be  seen  in 
the  crocodiles,  and  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  ossification  of  the  ten- 
dons of  the  recti  muscles.  But  while 
some  have  two  sterna,  others  have 
none  at  all.  The  chameleon,  for  in- 
stance, though  the  ribs  are  well- 
formed,  has  no  breast-bone.  The 
tortoise,  and  the  majority  of  saurians, 
are  gifted  with  four  sufficiently  well- 
developed  extremities.  Chirotes  and 
bipes  have  only  two  ; the  former  an 
anterior  pair,  the  latter  a posterior 
pair,  and  those  but  poorly  framed. 

But  though  these  and  other  great 
differences  of  organization  are  patent 
among  the  reptiles,  every  bone  of 
every  reptile  is  marked  with  such 
peculiarity  of  character  as  to  indicate 
at  once  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 
A skilful  comparative  anatomist  can 
never  mistake  such  a bone  for  that 
of  any  other  race  of  animals.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  and  other  palscontolo- 
gists  have  largely  profited  by  their 
knowledge  of  this  peculiarity,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  great  and  admirable 
work  on  British  fossil  reptiles  by  the 
Professor  now  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lication.* 

From  the  great  difference  in  the 
organization  of  this  class,  a great 
variety  of  motility  was  to  be  expected : 

The  motion  of  reptiles  is  as  various 
as  their  structure,  and  exhibits  a great 
diversity,  particularly  in  the  modes  of 
progression.  The  slow  march  of  the 
land  tortoises,  the  paddling  of  the  turtles, 


• A Histoty  rif  Brituh  fVttil  StpiUes,  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  &c.  4to. 
London : Printed  for  the  Author. 
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the  twimming  and  walking  of  the  croco- 
diles, the  newts,  and  the  protei,  the 
agility  of  the  lizards,  the  rapid  serpentine 
advance  of  the  snakes,  the  leaping  of  the 
frogs,  offer  a widely-extended  scale  of 
motion.  If  we  add  the  vaulting  of  the 
dragons,  and  the  flying  of  the  pterodac- 
tyles,  there  is  hardly  any  mode  of  animal 
progression  which  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  reptiles.* 

When  we  examine  the  different 
systems  published  by  zoologists  with 
reference  to  the  reptiles,  we  find, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  first  place 
assigned  to  the  chelonians  or  tor- 
toises; and  before  we  proceed  to 
notice  the  other  forms,  let  us  rapidly 
survey  this  highly-interesting  order. 

The  land-tortoises  first  claim  at- 
tention. 

28rt  July. — I went  to  see  the  great 
tortoise  (Testudo  elephantopus)  pre- 
sented by  the  Queen  to  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  of  London,  and  arrived 
at  the  garden  in  the  Regent’s  Park 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  The 
morning  had  been  rainy,  but  the 
sun  bravely  struggled  through  the 
clouds  whiw  cleared  away  bclore  his 
radiant  presence,  as  the  story-book 
has  it,  and  I saw  the  venerable 
reptile  in  its  paddock  before  the 
newly-erected  hut  built  for  its  re- 
ception near  the  otters’  pond.  It 
is  the  largest  1 ever  beheld.  The 
ancient  seemed  to  be  in  a dreamy 
kind  of  doze,  with  its  head  tucked 
into  its  shell,  which  glittered — still 
moist  with  the  rain  that  had  fallen — 
in  the  sunbeams, — a shell  fit  to  make 
a lyre  for  Polypheme,  if  he  had  been 
inclined  to  try  his  hand  when  tired 
of  the  hundred  reeds  of  decent  growth 
that  made  a pipe  for  his  capacious 
mouth.  Though  the  weather  had 
been  very  wet  since  its  arrival  a day 
or  two  previously,  it  did  not  seem  to 
have  availed  itself  of  the  shelter  of 
its  hut.  Another  comparatively 
small  land-tortoise  was  also  in  the 
enclosure  near  a corner,  but  entirely 
exposed  to  the  weather.  One  colossal 
anterior  foot  of  the  dozing  giant 
rested  on  its  sole ; its  fellow  was 
carelessly  lying  on  its  aide.  The 
soles  of  both  the  hind  feet  were  on 
the  turf.  I scratched  the  sole  of  the 
anterior  foot,  which  was  exposed,  and 
then  the  head.  The  sleeper  was 
awakened,  and  put  forth  its  long 
serpentine  neck,  opened  one  eye 


very  deliberately,  and  then  the  other 
as  lazily,  gave  a gasp  or  two,  with- 
drew the  head,  and  then  again  pro- 
truded it.  Cabbages,  lettuces,  and  ve- 
getable marrows,  the  latter  equallinR 
in  tempting  appearance  those  which 
the  mad  gentleman  placed  upon  the 
top  of  Mrs.  Nickleby’s  wall,  or  pro- 
jected into  her  garaen,  lay  scattered 
in  profusion  around.  In  many  of 
these  the  trenchant  bill  of  the  reptile 
had  made  incision  ; and  as  they  had 
forgotten  to  provide  the  royal  guest 
wiu  a napkin,  fragments  of  the  last 
meal  remamed  hanging  about  its  homy 
lips.  Large  as  the  creature  is,  one 
may  easily  conceive  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  spectator  who  first  sees 
it  at  rest.  When  it  is  in  motion  and 
the  huge  body  is  raised  on  the  piUar- 
likc  legs,  it  is  a much  more  striking 
object.  Professor  Owen  had  been 
summoned  to  Buckingham  Palace  to 
see  it  before  its  removal  to  the  gar- 
den in  the  Regent’s  Park,  by  the 
gracious  direction  of  her  Midesty, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  Prince  Albert, 
proceeded  to  take  the  dimensions  of 
the  girth  of  the  animal.  To  do  this 
more  effectually,  he  bestrode  the  re- 
posing mass.  While  thus  employed 
the  tortoise,  who  probably 

Never  in  that  sort 
Had  handled  been  before. 

What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 
Did  wonder  more  and  more  ; 
and  walked  off  with  the  Professor  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  Prince, 
while  the  philosopher,  as  he  rode 
along,  calmly  continued  his  measure- 
ment, which  gave  twelve  feet  os  the 
circumference  of  this  fine  old  Galapa- 
gosian.  There  appears  to  be  good 
ground  for  believing  that  175  sum- 
mers and  winters  have  passed  over 
the  head  of  this  doughty  devourer 
of  vegetables  ; and  there  is  no  reason 
for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  if 
left  undisturbed  in  its  native  wilds, 
it  might  not  see  as  many  more.  The 
great  fossil  testudinates  of  the  Hima- 
laya probably  attained  a much  greater 
age ; and  when  we  consider  uie  re- 
gularity of  living  and  the  (^uiet  habits 
of  the  tortoises,  the  enduring  nature 
of  their  organization,  and  their  great 
tenacity  of  life,  we  may  be  pardoned 
if  we  nint  at  the  probability  that, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  vi- 
tality might  endure 
As  of  old  for  a thousand  long  years. 


* Pemy  Cyclopadia,  vol,  xix,  p.  410. 
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The  tortoises  have  no  teeth  to  lose, 
no  irritable  nervous  system  to  wear 
out  the  durable  animated  materials 
encased  in  their  impenetrable  ar* 
mour. 

Dampier  and  Mr.  Darwin  saw 
these  enormous  reptiles  in  their  native 
haunts  on  the  islainds  of  the  Galapa- 
gos Archipelsigo.  The  former  de- 
scribes them  as  being  so  numerous, 
that  500  or  600  men  might  subsist 
on  them  for  several  montns  without 
any  other  provision ; adding,  that 
they  are  extraordinarily  large  and  fat, 
and  that  no  pullet  is  better  eating. 
The  latter,  in  his  excellent  Journal, 
notices  their  numbers  as  being  very 
great,  and  states  his  belief  that  they 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago.  In  his  walk  among 
the  little  craters  which  there  abound, 
the  glowing  heat  of  the  day,  the 
rough  surface  of  the  ground,  aud  the 
intricate  thickets,  produced  great 
fatigue  ; but,  with  the  true  spirit  of 
a naturalist,  he  says  that  he  was  well 
repaid  by  the  Cyclopian  scene.  He 
met  two  large  tortoises,  each  of  which 
must  have  weighed  at  least  200 
pounds.  One  was  eating  a piece  of 
cactus ; and  when  Mr.  Darwin  ap- 
proached it  looked  at  him,  and  then 
quietly  walked  away;  the  other  gave 
a deep  hiss,  and  drew  in  his  head. 
Those  huge  reptiles,  surrounded  by 
the  black  lava  and  large  cacti,  ap- 
peared to  bis  fancy  like  some  ante- 
diluvian animals.  Mr.  Darwin  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Lawson,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who,  at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
had  charge  of  the  colony,  that  he  had 
seen  several  so  large  that  it  required 
six  or  eight  men  to  lift  them  from 
the  ground,  and  that  some  hadyiclded 
as  much  as  200  pounds  of  meat. 
The  old  males,  readily  distinguished 
by  the  greater  length  of  their  tails — 
for  that  appendage  is  always  longer  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female— are  the 
largest,  the  females  rarely  growing 
to  so  great  a size.  They  prefer  the 
high,  damp  parts  of  the  islands,  but 
also  inhabit  the  lower  and  arid  dis- 
tricts. Those  that  live  in  the  islands 
where  there  is  no  water,  or  in  the 
arid  parts  of  the  others,  feed  chiefly 
on  the  cactus,  whose  succulent  nature 
compensates  for  the  want  of  liquid. 
But  those  which  frequent  the  higher 
and  moist  regions,  revel  in  a diet  of 
the  leaves  of  various  trees,  a kind  of 
acid  austere  berry,  called  guayavita; 


and  a pale  green  filamentous  lichen, 
hanging  in  tresses  from  the  boughs 
of  trees.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
concluded  that  these  tortoises  do  not 
care  about  water ; for  Mr.  Darwin 
tells  us  that  they  are  very  fond  of  it, 
drinking  large  quantities  when  they 
can  get  it,  and  wallowing  in  the  mud 
when  they  find  it.  The  larger  islands 
alone,  it  appears,  possess  springs, 
which  are  mways  situated  towards 
the  central  parts,  and  at  a consider- 
able elevation.  The  tortoises  which 
frequent  the  lower  districts  are 
therefore  obliged,  when  thirsty,  to 
travel  from  a long  distance.  Broad 
and  well-beaten  paths,  the  result  of 
these  travels,  radiate  off  in  every 
direction  from  the  wells,  even  down 
to  the  sea-coast.  This  was  not  lost 
upon  the  Spaniards,  who  followed 
them  up,  and  so  discovered  the  water- 
ing-places. When  Mr.  Darwin  landed 
at  Cnatham  Island  he  could  not  im- 
agine what  animal  travelled  so  me- 
thodically along  the  well-chosen 
tracks.  Near  the  springs  it  was  a 
curious  spectacle,  he  observes,  to  be- 
hold many  of  these  great  monsters, 
one  set  eagerly  travelling  onwards, 
with  outstretched  necks,  and  another 
set  returning,  after  having  drunk 
their  All.  He  remarked  that,  when 
the  tortoise  arrives  at  the  spring,  it 
buries  its  head  in  the  water  above 
the  eyes,  quite  regardless  of  any  spec- 
tator, and  greedily  swallows  great 
mouthsful,  at  the  rate  of  about  ten 
in  a minute.  According  to  Mr. 
Darwin,  the  inhabitants  say  that  each 
visitor  stays  three  or  four  days  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  water,  and 
then  returns  to  the  lower  country ; 
but  they  differed  in  their  accounts 
respecting  the  frequency  of  those 
visits.  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  that  the 
animal  probably  regulates  them  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  food 
which  it  has  consumed ; but  he  ob- 
serves that  it  is  certain  that  tortoises 
can  subsist,  even  on  those  islands, 
where  there  is  no  other  water  than 
what  falls  during  a few  rainy  days 
in  the  year.  The  rate  of  travelling 
in  the  visits  to  the  springs,  or  when 
going  to  any  definite  point,  is  said  by 
those  who  have  come  to  their  con- 
clusion from  observations  on  marked 
indii’iduals,  to  be  about  eight  miles 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  move  onwards  both  by  night 
and  by  day.  Mr.  Darwin  watched 
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one  large  tortoise,  and  found  that  it 
walked  at  the  rate  of  sixty  yards  in 
ten  minutes;  that  is,  360  in  the  hour, 
or  four  miles  a- da}',  allowing  a little 
time  for  it  to  cat  on  the  road. 

The  love-pranks  of  the  male  are 
continued  with  a deliberation  worthy 
of  a creature  whose  motions  in  ex- 
cavating the  earth  for  hybernation 
are  so  ridiculously  slow,  that  Wliite 
describes  the  movement  of  the  legs 
when  so  employed,  as  little  exceeding 
that  of  the  hour-hand  of  a clock. 
Mr.  Darwin  relates,  that  when  tlie 
Galapagos  tortoise  is  solus  cum  sola, 
he  utters  a hoar.se  roar  or  bellowing, 
which  can  be  heard  at  the  distance 
of  a hundred  yards,  and  then  is  vo- 
cally silent  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  female,  it  is  said,  never  makes 
her  voice  heard;  if,  indeed,  she 
have  one.  The  white  spherical 
eggs  are  laid  in  October,  the  female 
depositing  them  together  where  the 
soil  is  sandy,  and  covering  them  up 
with  sand.  Where  the  ground  is 
rocky  she  drops  them  indiscrimi- 
nately in  any  hollow.  Seven  were 
found  placed  in  a line  in  a fissure. 
One  measured  by  Mr.  Darwin  was 
seven  inches  and  three-eighths  in  cir- 
cumference. As  soon  as  the  young 
tortoises  are  hatched  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  a buzzard, 
which  has  the  habits  of  the  caracara, 
and  fall  a prey  in  great  numbers  to 
that  bird.  Accidents,  such  as  falls 
from  precipices,  seem  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal events  against  which  these  tor- 
toises have  to  guard.  Several  of  the 
inhabitants  told  Mr.  Darwin  that 
they  had  never  found  one  dead 
without  some  such  apparent  cause. 
They  believe  that  these  animals  are, 
like  the  majority  of  Persian  cats, 
alisolutcly  deaf;  and  Mr.  Ii)arwin 
declares  with  certainty  that  they  do 
not  overhear  a person  walking  close 
behind  them.  He  was  amused,  when 
overtaking  one  of  these  great  mon- 
sters as  it  was  quietly  pacing  along, 
to  see  how  suddenly,  the  instant  he 
passed,  it  would  draw  in  its  head  and 
legs,  and  uttering  a deep  hiss,  fall  to 
the  ground  with  a heavy  sound,  as  if 
struck  dead.  lie  frequently  got  on 
their  backs,  and  then,  upon  giving  a 
few  rails  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
shell,  they  would  rise  up  and  walk 
away  ; but  he  found  it  very  difficult 
to  keep  his  balance. 

The  flesh  of  these  tortoises  is 


largely  consumed,  both  fresh  and 
salted.  It  is  not  unusual  to  collect 
them,  barrel  them  up  alive,  put 
them  on  shipboard,  and  take  them 
out  as  they  are  wanted,  when  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  wasted  much 
in  consequence  of  their  fast.  From 
the  fat  a fine  clear  oil  is  prepared; 
and  when  a tortoise  is  caught,  the 
state  of  its  fatness  is  ascertained  by  a 
very  summary  process,  which  must 
be  more  satisfactoiy  to  the  agent 
than  the  patient.  Ihe  captor  makee 
a slit  with  a knife  in  the  skin  near 
the  animal's  tail,  so  as  to  see  inside 
its  body  whether  the  fat  under  the 
dorsal  plate  is  thick.  If  it  be  not 
the  tortoise  is  liberated  for  that  time, 
walks  away,  and  soon  recovers  so  as 
to  be  none  the  worse  for  the  opera- 
tion. Those  who  follow  this  some- 
what trenchant  course  of  experiment 
ard  soon  made  aware,  that  to  secure 
one  of  these  tortoises  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  tuni  them  like  turtle ; for, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us,  they  are  often 
able  to  re^in  their  uprignt  position 
after  having  been  so  left  on  their 
backs. 

In  America  people  have  an  odd 
way  of  immortalizing  themselves, 
and  leaving  intimations  to  friends 
and  succeeding  visitors  where  they 
have  been.  When  they  find  a tor- 
toise, they  turn  it  up,  cut  their 
names  with  a knife  on  the  investing 
horny  plates  of  the  plastron  or 
ventral  portion  of  the  shell,  and  then 
setting  the  reptile  on  its  legs,  give 
the  walking  inscription  its  lilKrty. 

But  if  we  are  to  credit  ancient  le- 
^nds,  our  royal  tortoise  and  its  Ga- 
lapagosian  brethren  must  hide  their 
diminished  heads.  De  Laet  avers 
that  they  grow  to  such  a size  in  Cuba, 
that  one  will  carry  five  men  on  its 
back,  and  walk  off  with  them.  But 
some  authors  never  like  to  be  out- 
done, and  the  writer  of  Thaumato- 
graphia,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  is 
a most  industrious  collector  of  mar- 
vellous stories,  gives  us  one  on  the 
authority  of  Leo  that  throws  all 
other  testudinarian  tales  into  the 
shade.  A traveller  in  Africa,  weary 
and  way-sore  at  the  end  of  a fa- 
tiguing day,  after  seeking  in  vain 
fur  shelter,  looked  about,  as  the 
shades  of  evening  deepened,  "for  some 
insulated  rock  in  the  desert  on  which 
he  might  repose  secure  from  the 
fierce  or  poisonous  animals  that  in- 
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Tested  those  dresry  wilds.  At  length, 
just  as  darkness  overtook  him,  he 
saw  what  he  wanted,  climbed  it, 
found  a good  flat  place  on  its  summit, 
1^  down,  and  soon  forgot  the  labours 
of  the  past  day  in  a heavy  slumber, 
from  which  he  awoke  not  till  the 
sun  was  up,  and  then  he  found  that 
his  dormitory  had  been  moved  nearly 
three  thousand  paces  from  the  spot 
where  he  had  laid  down.  This 
made  him  look  about  him,  when  he 
discovered  that  what  he  had  taken 
for  a rock  was  a tortoise,  that  had 

fonc  on  feeding  during  the  night, 
ut  at  so  imperceptibly  slow  a pace 
that  the  sleeper  was  not  aware  of  the 
motion. 

The  great  Galapagos  tortoises 
which  have  hitherto  been  brought 
to  this  country  have  never  lived 
long.  They  have  thriven  appa* 
rently  till  to  the  time  of  hyberna- 
tion arrived,  and  then  have  slept 
never  to  wake  again.  The  returning 
spring  has  always  found  them  dead. 
Whether  they  have  not  the  means 
of  properly  laying  themselves  up 
and  of  reposing  in  the  temperature 
exactly  suited  to  their  case,  or  have 
been  fed  too  liberally  on  lettuce, 
which  acts  as  an  opiate  when  taken 
in  any  large  quantity,  are  questions 
that  have  been  considered,  but  as 
yet  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
answered.  Taking  into  the  account 
their  usual  diet  in  a state  of  nature, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  feed  these  gigantic  tor- 
toises so  much  on  lettuces.  The 
quantity  of  opium  which  must  And 
its  way  into  the  system  under  so 
large  a consumption  must  be  very 
considerable;  and  it  would  be  as 
well  to  try  the  effect  of  a supply  of 
other  succulent  vegetables,  such  as 
gourds  and  cabbages,  with  a fair 
proportion  of  lettuce.  And  yet  the 
‘old  tortoise’  immortalized  by* White 
selected  milky  plants,  such  as  let- 
tuces, dandelions,  and  sow-thistles, 
as  its  favourite  dish ; and  for  years 
continued  to  retire  under  ground 
about  the  middle  of  November, 
coming  forth  again  about  the  middle 
of  April.  Its  age  was  not  known, 
but  It  had  been  kept  for  thirty 
years  in  a little  walled  court ; and  in 
a neighbouring  village  one  was  kept 
till  it  was  supposed  to  be  a hundr^ 


years  old.  The  tortoise  introduced 
into  the  garden  of  I^ambcth  Palace 
in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud 
continued  to  live  there  till  the  year 
1753,  and  its  death  was  then  attri- 
buted to  the  neglect  of  the  gardener 
rather  than  to  age.  The  author  of 
Pkysico  - theolo^*  to  whom  the 
writers  of  modem  treatises  are  so 
largely  indebted,  saw  it  in  August 
1712,  ‘ in  my  Ixird  Archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy's  garden,'  and  speaks  of 
it  as  having  been  there  since  the 
time  of  the  prelate  f who  smoothed 
the  path  of  the  royal  martyr,  from 
earth  to  heaven,  and  received,  as  the 
cold  complaining  eye  of  the  victim 
was  fixed  steadily  on  him,  the  mys- 
terious ‘ Itemember  r'from  bis  dying 
lips.  The  shell  of  this  tortoise  was, 
and  probably  is,  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  palace  at  Lambeth. 

White's  tortoise— for  it  afterwards 
became  his,  to  the  evident  satisfaction 
of  that  charming  naturalist  and  ex- 
cellent man, — when  it  first  appeared 
in  the  spring,  discovered  very  little 
inclination  towards  food,  but  in  the 
height  of  summer  grew  voracious. 
As  the  summer  declined,  so  did  its 
appetite ; and  for  the  last  six  weeks 
in  autumn  it  hardly  ate  at  all.  Its 
habits  seemed  to  have  differed  widely 
from  those  of  the  great  tortoises  of 
the  Galapagos.  They,  as  we  have 
seen,  delighted,  after  a long  absti- 
nence probably,  to  plunge  their 
heads  into  the  water  and  to  wallow 
in  mud.  White's  tortoise  appears 
to  hare  lived  in  positive  dread  of 
the  clement. 

No  part  of  its  behaviour  (writes 
White)  ever  struck  me  more  than  the 
extreme  timidity  it  always  expresses  with 
regard  to  rain  ; and  though  it  has  a 
shell  that  would  secure  it  against  a loaded 
cart,  yet  does  it  discover  os  much  soli- 
citude about  rain  as  a lady  dressed  in  all 
her  best  attire,  shuffling  away  on  the 
first  sprinklings,  and  running  its  head 
up  in  a comer.  If  attended  to,  it  be- 
comes an  excellent  weather-glass  ; for  as 
sure  as  it  walks  elate,  and  os  it  wero  on 
tiptoe,  feeding  with  great  earnestness  in 
the  ninming,  so  sure  will  it  rain  before 
night. 

Darwin’s  great  tortoises  marched 
by  night  as  well  as  bv  day  in  their 
walks  to  the  wells.  White  describes 
his  os  totally  a diurnal  animal,  and 
never  pretending  to  stir  after  it  be- 
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came  dark ; and  vet  he  declares  that 
nothing  could  m more  assiduous 
than  the  creature,  night  and  day, 
in  scooping  the  earth  and  forcing  its 

?[reat  body  into  the  cavity  intended 
or  its  hybemaculum.  This,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered,  was  a 
work  of  necessity,  in  which  delay 
would  have  been  dangerous.  Be- 
ginning its  excavation  on  the  first  of 
November,  it  had  no  time  to  lose 
with  the  biting  frosts  close  at  hand ; 
and  if  it  had  been  overtaken  by 
them  it  would  have  suffered  even 
more, than  Captain  Dalgctty,  when 
he  learned  the  rules  of  service  so 
tightly  under  old  Sir  Ludovick 
Lesly  that  he  was  not  likely  to  for- 
get them  in  a hurry  : — 

•Sir,  I have  been  made  to  stand  guard 
eight  hours,  being  from  twelve  at  noon 
to  eight  o’clock  of  the  night,  at  the  pa- 
lace, armed  with  back  and  breast,  bead- 
piece,  and  bracelets  — being  iron  to  the 
teeth,  in  a bitter  frost,  and  the  ice  was 
as  hard  as  ever  was  flint ; and  all  for 
stopping  an  instant  to  speak  to  my  land- 
lady, when  I should  have  gone  to  roll 
call. 

White’s  tortoise  was  careful  to 
avoid  the  other  extreme  of  tem- 
perature : — 

Though  he  loves  warm  weather,  he 
avoids  the  hot  sun ; because  tliis  thick 
shell,  when  once  heated,  would,  os  the 
poet  says  of  solid  armour,  ‘ si^ald  with 
safety.’  He,  tlienifore,  spends  the  more 
sultry  hours  under  the  umbrella  of  a 
large  cabbage  leaf,  or  amid  the  waving 
forests  of  an  asparagus  bed.  But  as  he 
avoids  heat  in  the  summer,  so  in  the 
decline  of  the  year  he  improves  the  faint 
autumnal  beams,  by  getting  within  the 
reflexion  of  a fruit-wall ; and  though  he 
never  has  read  that  planes  inclining  to 
the  horixon  receive  a greater  share  of 
warmth,  he  inclines  his  shell,  by  tilting 
it  against  the  wall,  to  collect  and  admit 
every  feeble  ray. 

This  was  a huge  sleeper ; for 
it  not  only  remained  under  tne  earth 
from  the  middle  of  November  to  the 
middle  of  April,  its  arbitrary  stomach 
and  lungs  enabling  it  to  refrain  from 
eating  as  well  os  breathing  during 
that  time,  but  slept  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer;  for  it  went  to  bed 
in  the  longest  days  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  often  did  not  stir  in 
the  morning  till  late.  Besides,  it 
retired  to  rest  for  every'  shower,  and 
did  not  move  at  all  on  wet  days. 

When  one  reflects  (says  White)  on  the 


state  of  this  strange  being,  it  is  a matter 
of  wonder  to  find  that  Providence  should 
bestow  such  a profusion  of  days,  such  a 
seeming  waste  of  longevity,  on  a reptile 
that  appears  to  relish  it  so  little  as  to 
squander  away  more  than  two-thirds  of 
its  existence  in  a joyless  stupor,  and  be 
lost  to  all  sensation  for  months  together 
in  the  profoundest  of  slumbers. 

But  notwithstanding  this  lethargic 
temperament  the  old  tortoise  knew 
its  benefactress,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ood  old  lady  came  in  sight,  who 
ad  waited  on  it  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  it  hobbled  towards  her  with 
awkward  alacrity,  but  remained  in- 
attentive to  strangers.  There  was  too 
an  annual  period  when  he  was  un- 
usually on  the  alert.  We  think  we 
can  see  the  worthy  pastor  of  Sel- 
borne  looking  down,  with  the  air  of 
the  melancholy  Jatjues,  on  his  fa- 
vourite, and  exclaiming : — 

Pitiable  seems  the  condition  of  this 
poor  embarrassed  reptile : to  be  cased  in 
a suit  of  ponderous  armour,  which  he 
cannot  lay  aside  ; to  be  imprisoned,  as  it 
were,  within  his  own  shell ; must  pre- 
clude, we  should  suppose,  all  activity 
and  disposition  for  enterprize.  Yet 
there  is  a season  of  the  year  (usually  the 
beginning  of  June)  when  his  exertions 
are  remarkable.  He  then  walks  on 
tiptoe,  and  is  stirring  by  five  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  traversing  the  garden,  explores 
everj'  wicket  and  interstice  in  the  fences, 
through  which  he  will  escape  if  possible ; 
and  often  has  eluded  the  care  of  the  gar- 
dener, and  wandered  to  some  distant 
field.  The  motives  that  impel  him  to 
undertake  these  rambles  seem  to  be  of 
the  amorous  kind ; his  fancy  then  be- 
comes intent  on  sexual  attachments, 
which  transport  him  beyond  his  usual 
gravity,  and  induce  him  to  forget  for  a 
time  his  ordinary  solemn  deportment. 

It  is  very  possible  that  Cupid  may 
have  then  been  bestriding  him. 
White's  description  looks  very  like 
the  restlessness  of  passion, — 

Nec  tibi  Vespero 
Surgente  decedunt  amores. 

Nee  rapidum  fugiente  solem. 

But  the  love  of  liberty  and,  not 
improbably,  an  annual  migratory 
impulse  in  search  of  fresh  pasture, 
may  have  been  the  prevailing  mo- 
tive. At  all  events,  neither  he  nor 
the  other  are  without  their 

comforts.  Each  of  them  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  capricious  landlord, 
and  l)oth  snail  and  tortoise,  if  they 
could  speak,  might  say  what  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  be  able  to  say, 
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‘ Death  alone  can  turn  me  out  of  this 
house.’ 

The  tenacity  of  life  with  which 
the  Testudinata  are  gifted  would  be 
hardly  credible  to  those  who  have 
not  closely  studied  the  subject.  No 
well-regulated  mind  can  read  of 
some  of  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  to  place  the  fact  beyond 
all  doubt  without  being  shocked ; 
but  averse  as  every  good  man  must 
be  to  the  infliction  of  paiu  or  death,  it 
is  but  fair  to  allow  that  such  experi- 
ments may  be  more  cruel  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality.  Redi’s  operations 
must  have  been  attended  with  in- 
stant death  if  mode  upon  the  higher 
and  warm-blooded  vertehrata.  His 
tortoises  lived,  and  showed  no  signs 
of  acute  suffering. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  he 
opened  the  skull  of  a land-tortoise, 
removed  every  particle  of  brain,  and 
cleaned  the  cavity  out.  The  animal 
was  then  set  at  liberty,  but  instead 
of  dying  or  remaining  motionless,  it 
groped  its  way  about  freely  os  its 
inclination  directed,  without  the  aid 
of  sight ; for  when  the  animal  was 
deprived  of  its  brain  it  closed  its  eyes, 
which  it  never  opened  afterwards. 
The  wound  was  leu  open,  but  skin- 
ned over  in  three  days,  and  the  tor- 
toise continued  to  go  about  till  the 
middle  of  May,  when  it  died.  On 
examining  the  skull,  the  cavity  which 
had  contained  the  brain  was  found 
empty  and  clean  as  it  had  been  led, 
witn  the  exception  of  one  small,  dry, 
black  clot  of  blood. 

But  this  was  not  a solitary  instance. 
Many  other  land-tortoises  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  treatment  in 
November,  January,  February,  and 
March.  The  result  was  similar,  with 
some  exception ; for  some  moved 
a'oout  freely,  but  others,  though  they 
showed  that  they  were  alive  by  other 
motions,  did  not.  Freshwater  - tor- 
toises, when  made  the  subjects  of  the 
same  experiment,  acted  like  the 
others,  but  did  not  live  so  long. 
But  liedi  bad  a notion,  that  if  the 
marine  tortoises  were  deprived  of 
their  brain  they  would  live  for  a 
very  long  time ; for  having  received 
a turtle  which  was  very  much  wasted 
and  faint,  he  opened  its  skull  and 
treated  it  in  every  respect  ns  he  had 
treated  the  land-tortoises,  and,  ema- 
ciated as  it  was,  it  lived  six  days 
after  the  operation. 


But  Redi  proved  the  enduring 
vitality  of  these  reptiles  by  a more 
decisive  experiment.  In  the  month 
of  Novemlier  he  cut  off  the  head  of 
a large  tortoise ; the  headless  animal 
did  not  expire  till  twenty-three  days 
bad  elapsed.  This  decapitated  existent 
did  not,  indeed,  move  about  like  those 
which  hod  only  been  robbed  of  their 
brain;  but  when  any  mechanical 
stimulus,  such  as  pricking  or  poking, 
was  applied  to  the  anterior  or  pos- 
terior extremities,  the  headless  trunk 
drew  them  up  with  considerable 
liveliness,  and  exhibited  many  otlier 
motions.  To  free  himself  from  all 
doubt  as  to  the  vitality  of  these  ani- 
mals under  such  circumstances,  Redi 
cut  off  the  heads  of  four  other  tor- 
toises. Twelve  days  after  decapita- 
tion he  opened  two  of  them,  when 
he  beheld  the  heart  beating,  and  saw 
the  blood  enter  and  leave  it. 

These  were  Redi's  experiments : 
for  them  he  is  answerable.  But  it  is 
only  just  to  remark,  that  in  this 
frightful  state  of  life  in  death  there 
may  be  more  of  irritability  than  sen- 
sation. The  restoration  of  mutilated 
organs  in  the  reptiles  is  wonderful  to 
the  uninitiated.  Look  at  the  eye : a 
subject  for  Newton.  I remember 
to  have  seen  in  a large  glass  bowl  a 
number  of  aquatic'lizards,  which  were 
undergoing  the  curative  and  repro- 
ductive process,  which  kind  nature 
had  initiated  — ay,  and  carried  out 
completely — after  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  an  anterior  extremity  or  an 
eye.  In  both  cases  the  organs  were 
reproduced.  The  anterior  extremity 
is  nothing  when  compared  to  the 
organ  of  vision;  but,  after  all,  the 
cornea  through  which  we  see  such 
lorious  sights  is  nothing  but  a mo- 
ification  of  the  skin,  and  the  rest  of 
that  wonderful  orb  in  a low  grade  of 
animal  nature  may  be  easily  supplied. 
It  may  occur  to  some  that  the  clot 
in  the  cranium  of  Redi’s  brainless 
tortoise  was  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
great  centre  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
but  the  probability  is,  that  nature 
was  endeavouring  to  repair  the  in- 
jury, and  to  secure  as  much  of  life 
as  was  to  be  obtained  under  the 
shocking  circumstances. 

The  length  of  time  daring  which 
Redi's  headless  tortoise  lingered  will 
not  surprise  those  who  have  seen 
how  much  life  remains,  and  for  how 
long,  in  a turtle  after  all  its  wasting 
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by  the  unhealthy  voyage.  We  have 
been  taught,  and  truly  with  respect 
to  the  higher  grade  of  animals,  that 
in  the  blood  is  the  life.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  testudinate  which  is  to 
furnish  forth  the  soup,  the  calipee, 
the  steaks,  the  currie,  for  which  and 
upon  which  aldermen  live,  any  one 
who  wishes  to  deseend  into  the 
abysses  from  which  that  ambrosial 
feast  is  furnished  forth,  may  find  a 
headless  trunk  suspended  neck  down- 
wards that  it  may  bleed  more  freely, 
and  the  head  placed  bill  uppermost 
on  a cold  plate  for  the  resting-place 
of  the  severed  neck.  The  snapping 
of  the  jaws  of  that  distant  head,  and 
the  movements  of  that  suspended 
body,  have  startled  more  than  one 
neophyte  who  has  been  taken  down 
to  see  ‘ what  a turtle  can  do  when 
its  head  is  cut  off especially  if,  as  it 
has  happened  to  some  of  my  friends, 
their  fingers  have  chanced  to  come 
within  reach  of  the  turtle's  bill  at 
the  snapping  moment. 

That  such  post-decapitation  snaps 
and  motions  should  raise  horrible 
ideas  of  comparison  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at;  and  I remember  this 
instance  of  the  vitality  of  the  turtle’s 
head  being  brought  forward  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  sickening  story  of 
the  blush  on  Charlotte  Corday's 
face,  when  the  brutal  executioner 
struck  it  on  the  cheek  as  he  held  up 
the  severed  head  to  the  execration  of 
the  friends  of  the  imp  Marat,  the 
idol  of  the  canaille  that  surrounded 
the  guillotine.  A friend  saw  an  exe- 
cution in  Italy  by  an  instrument  re- 
sembling the  Scottish  maiden.  He 
was  very'  near  the  scene  of  death, 
and  when  the  criminal's  head  was 
held  up,  he  saw  the  eyes  roll  from 
right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right. 
Those  best  qualified  to  judge,  are 
of  opinion  that  this  and  similar  move- 
ments are  merelv  convulsive,  and 
that  the  severed  head  does  not  feel. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  stunning  shock 
to  the  nervous  system,  more  especi- 
ally if  the  ponderous  trenchant  axe 
falls  upon  the  occiput,  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI., 
whose  under-jaw  was  said  to  have 
been  left  on  the  trunk,  either  from 
his  shrinking  just  before  the  fatal 
moment,  or  the  shortness  of  his  neck; 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  must 


be  so  speedily  emptied  when  a per- 
son sutlers  death  by  the  guillotine, 
that  all  sensation  must  vanish  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time:  but  it  is 
very  far  from  clear  that  the  head 
does  not  continue  to  live  during  that 
short  space,  and  if  it  feels  even  for  a 
moment  or  two,  who  shall  say  that 
in  those  moments  it  may  not  suffer 
an  eternity  of  agony  and  shame.  It 
has  been  hinted,  that  during  that 
diabolical  French  carnival,  when  ter- 
ror reigned  supreme,  and  fraternity 
— the  fraternity  of  Cain  and  his  bro- 
ther— had  reached  its  culminating 
point,  observations  were  made  on 
the  newly-severed  heads  that  gave 
evidence  of  action,  if  not  of  feeling, 
after  their  separation  from  the  bodies 
of  the  victims  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.  Some  of  our  readers  may 
have  heard  of  another  horror  of  that 
accursed  time.  At  first,  when  the 
e.xecutions  were  few  and  far  between, 
the  body  was  thrown  into  quick  lime ; 
but  as  the  thirst  for  blood  advanced, 
when  the  guillotine  was  en  perma- 
nence^ and  though  it  rested  not,  could 
not  do  the  work  of  extermination 
fast  enough  ; when  the  cord,  and  the 
pike,  and  the  sabre,  and  the  musket, 
and  the  cannon,  were  all  brought  into 
action,  and  the  nnuades  were  added 
to  the  fusillades,  the  utilitarians  be- 
gan to  think  that  the  quicklime  ope- 
ration was  destructive  of  much  good 
animal  matter.  So  the  muscle  of  the 
slaughtered  was  converted  into  adi- 
pocere  for  the  candle  manufactory, 
and  their  skins  furnished  no  small 
quantity  of  exquisite  leather.  Little 
did  the  beauty  of  that  age,  as  she 
charmed  all  eyes  at  the  ball,  think 
whence  came  the  light  in  which  she 
shone,  or  that  the  delicate  glove 
which  set  off  her  more  delicate  arm 
was  not  the  spoil  of  the  kid.* 

More  than  enough  of  these  hor- 
rors— may  they  never  rise  again  to 
shock  humanity  in  our  time  I — and 
‘return  we’ — as  a most  excellent 
judge  was  wont  to  say  when  leading 
back  the  jury  from  a digression  into 
which  he  had  seduced  them,  but 
always  with  the  effect  of  arresting 
their  attention  more  strongly  to  the 
issue  which  they  had  to  try — return 
we  to  the  extraordinary  vitality  ma- 
nifested by  the  Testudinata  under  tbe 
most  adverse  circumstances. 


* Tbe  skin  of  a human  being,  properly  prepared,  is  very  like  fine  kid  leather. 
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A small  tortoife  was  leoeiT^  in 
this  country  in  the  winter ; in  a state 
of  hybernation,  doubtless.  The  con- 
dition of  the  little  animal  never  oc- 
curred to  the  recipient.  The  head 
and  limbs  were  tucked  into  the  shell, 
and  he  put  it  into  a drawer  with  a 
collection  of  snutf-boxes,  intending 
to  have  it  mounted  as  a companion 
to  the  rest.  The  drawer  was  not 
opened  for  many  months,  and  when 
it  was,  it  smelt,  as  the  proprietor 
thought,  rather  musty,  lie  there- 
fore pulled  it  out  on  a fine,  w-arm, 
moist,  autumnal  day,  exposed  it  to 
the  open  air  on  the  outside  of  a win- 
dow, and  went  where  bis  business 
called  him.  When  he  returned,  he 
thought  he  would  take  a look  at  his 
drawer,  and  as  soon  ns  he  cast  a 
glance  upon  it,  be  saw,  as  he  thought, 
one  of  his  snuff-boxes  walking  about. 
Ue  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked 
a^in.  His  senses  had  not  deceived 
him,  for  there  was  the  tortoise  roused 
Ikom  his  long,  long  sleep,  by  the 
genial  atmosphere ; and,  though  it 
was  not  exactly  in  the  state  to  make 
soup  for  a iairy  alderman,  it  soon 
gained  strength  under  kind  treat- 
ment, and  lived  long. 

The  alleged  length  of  time  during 
which  suspended  animation  may  be 
continned,  with  the  power  of  again 
resuming  the  functions  of  life,  would 
be  considered  as  fit  only  for.  fable 
were  it  not  confirmed  beyond  all 
doubt.  Hear  honest  and  true  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  who  thus  relates  a 
somewhat  extraordinary  anecdote  of 
some  flies  which  had  undergone  a 
similar  fate  to  that  of  ‘ poor  Cla- 
rence,' but  with  a much  more  happy 
result  to  some  of  the  party ; — 

They  had  lieen  drowned  in  Madeira 
wine,  apparently  about  the  time  when  it 
was  bottled  in  Virginia,  to  be  sent  hither 
(to  London).  At  the  opening  of  one  of 
the  bottles  at  the  bouse  of  a friend  where  I 
then  was,  three  drowned  flies  fell  into  the 
first  glass  which  was  tilled.  Having  heard 
it  remarked  that  drowned  flie^  were  ca- 
pable of  being  revived  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  I propo^  making  the  exjveriment 
upon  these : they  were,  therefore,  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  upon  a sieve,  which 
had  been  employed  to  strain  them  out  of 
the  wine.  In  less  than  three  hours  two  of 
them  began  by  degrees  to  recover  life. 
They  commenced  by  some  convulsive 
motions  in  the  thighs,  and  at  length  they 


raised  themselves  upon  their  legs,  wiped 
their  eyes  with  their  fore-feet,  beat  and 
brushed  their  wings  with  their  hind-feet, 
and  soon  after  began  to  fly, — finding 
themselves  in  old  England  without  know- 
ing how  they  came  thither.  The  tliird 
continued  lifeless  till  sunset,  when,  losing 
all  hopes  of  him,  he  was  thrown  away. 

The  philosopher  thus  improves  the 
occasion : — 

I wish  it  were  possible,  from  this  in- 
stance, to  invent  a method  of  embalming 
drowned  persons,  in  such  a manner  that 
they  might  be  recalled  to  life  at  any 
period,  however  distant ; for,  having  a 
very  ardent  desire  to  see  and  observe  the 
state  of  America  an  hundred  years  hence, 
I should  prefer  to  any  ordinaij  death 
the  being  immersed  in  a cask  of  Madeira 
wine,  with  a few  friends,  till  that  time, 
to  be  recalled  to  life  by  the  solar  warmth 
of  my  dear  country.* 

Now,  Heaven  forhid,  that  in  this 
incredulous  time  anv  doubt  should 
be  thrown  upon  this  comfortable 
story ; but  I have  somewhere  met 
with  another  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary longevity  of  a fly.  The 
relator,  when  in  Germany,  was  pro- 
mised by  bis  host  a superlative  wine 
which  had  been  ten  years  in  bottle. 
The  well-corked  flask  was  produced, 
and  while  mine  host  was  descanting 
on  its  a^  and  merits,  and  holding  it 
up  to  the  light,  he,  to  whom  it  was 
offered,  beheld  between  his  eye  and 
the  sun  a fly  vigorously  struggling 
on  tbe  surface  of  the  wine.  Modest 
as  he  was,  be  could  not  resist  his 
impulse  to  point  out  the  straggler, 
observing  that  the  venerable  insect 
had,  no  doubt,  been  kept  in  health 
and  vigour  by  the  elixir  vitee  in  the 
bottle.  The  innkeeper — and  this  is 
the  strangest  part  of  the  story — was 
abashed;  and  in  bis  confusion  was 
surprized  into  a declaration  that  he 
never  would  tell  another  lie. 

The  old  nursery-book  told  us,  and 
told  us  truly,  under  usual  circum- 
stances, that 

The  tortoise  securely  from  danger  does 
dwell. 

When  he  tucks  up  his  bead  and  his  tail 
in  his  shell. 

The  true  Terrapenes,  or,  as  those 
land -tortoises  are  calM  by  Jack, 
‘ Turpins,’  may  defy  the  general 
chapter  of  accidents,  though  there 
may  be  no  safety  either  for  him  or 
tbe  poet,  on  whose  bald  head  a rap- 


* Franklin’s  liemoire,  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 
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torial  bird  may  drop  the  reptile 
from  on  high,  taking  the  calvarium 
for  a atone.  \Vith  a dorsal  buckler 
constructed  principally  out  of  eight 
pairs  of  ribs,  united  towards  their 
middle  by  a succession  of  angular 
plates,  into  which  the  ribs  are,  as 
It  were,  inlaid;  and  a plastron  or 
breastplate  composed  of  nine  pieces, 
each  of  which,  with  one  exception, 
are  pairs,  the  ninth  being  plac^  be- 
tween the  four  anterior  pieces,  with 
the  two  first  of  which  it  generally 
coheres,  when  it  is  not  articulated 
with  the  four,  and  the  whole  form- 
ing in  the  adult  a strong  breast- 
and-bclly  plate — compact  in  all  its 

n,  and  united  on  each  side  to  the 
il  buckler,  the  whole  being  so 
framed  and  composed  as  to  resist  a 
very  high  degree  of  pressure,  or  a 
powerful  blow, — the  land- tortoise  has 
onl;^  to  offer  the  passive  resistance 
of  Its  defensive  armour  to  set  at 
nought  the  attacks  of  ordinarv  ene- 
mies. There  is  one  genus  of  land- 
tortoises*  which  does  not  grow  to 
such  a size,  or  carry  such  ponderous 
armour,  as  those  of  the  genus.  TVstudb, 
that  has  a still  farther  safeguard 
against  the  predatory  animi^  to 
whose  attempts  it  is  exposed.  In 
this  form  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
plastron,  reaching  bacKward  to  the 
space  occupied  by  the  two  first  pairs 
of  sternal  plates,  is  susceptible  of 
motion.  Under  the  strongly-marked 
suture  of  the  second  with  the  third 
pair,  is  the  elastic  ligament  which 
serves  for  a hinge.  When  the  ani- 
mal wishes  to  open  this  movable 
lid,  under  which,  when  closed,  the 
head  and  fore-feet  are  closely  boxed 
up,  it  lowers  the  lid,  protrudes 
its  head  and  fore -feet,  and  walks 
or  feeds  till  danger  approaches, 
when  it  draws  them  in,  raises  the 
lid,  and  thus  shuts  itself  up  in  a 
compact  box;  for  the  edges  of  this 
operculum  on  hinges  fit  close  as  wax 
to  those  of  the  carapace,  which  here 
forms  a sort  of  animated  door-case. 
Thus  the  animal  has  nothing  to  fear 
in  front;  and  behind,  it  is  securely 
protected  by  its  enlarged  and  deep- 
ened plastron,  under  which  the  pos- 
terior extremities  and  tail  can  be  en- 
tirely and  snugly  drawn  up.  Among 
the  niarsh-tortoises'l'  there  is  a simi- 


lar conformation ; and  the  species  so 
protected  have  obtained  the  apt  name 
of  Box-tortoises. 

But,  as  if  Nature  were  determined 
to  show  that  she  can  vary  any  plan, 
however  ingenious,  she  has  thought 
fit  to  turn  out  of  hand  another  phase 
of  this  box-like  construction,  and  in 
Kinyxis  we  have  it  behind  instead  of 
before.  The  tortoises  of  this  group 
arc  gifted  with  the  power  of  moving 
the  posterior  part  of  their  carapace, 
which  they  can  lower  and  apply  to 
their  plastron,  so  as  completely  to 
close  the  box  behind,  as  those  of  the 
genus  Pyxii  close  the  anterior  part 
of  their  shells.  But  in  Kinyxis  there 
is  no  hinge-like  apparatus  as  there  is 
in  Pyxis.  In  Kinyxis  the  bones  bend; 
and,  in  consequence  of  their  thinness 
and  elasticity,  the  carapace  can  be 
bent  down  at  tbe  will  of  the  animal, 
so  as  to  approximate  the  plastron. 
A sinnous  line,  on  which  the  animal 
mechanism  operates,  is  indicated  ex- 
ternally between  the  penultimate  and 
anti-penultimate  marginal  plate ; and 
this  point,  or  rather,  line  of  flexion, 
is  furnished  with  a tissue  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  fibre  and  cartilage. 

But  which  of  the  land-tortoises 
furnished  the  shell — the  ehorded 
shell,  dear  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses  ? 

Pausanias  says,  that  it  was  a spe- 
cies which  was  found  in  the  Arcadian 
woods ; and  it  very  probably  was 
that  now  known  as  Testudo  Orescu, 
Others  declare  that  it  was  an  African 
species  (whose  carapace  and  dried 
tendons  gave  out  a sound  when 
struck  by  Mercury,  who  found  it 
alter  an  inundation  of  the  Nile)  that 
furnished  the  hint  for  the  lyre. 

The  Elndians,  or  marsh-tortoises, 
are  gifted  with  far  greater  activity 
than  their  terrestrial  relations.  They 
swim  with  great  facility,  and  make  a 
much  quicker  march  on  land,  lead- 
ing a predatory,  quisquilious,  amphi- 
bious life,  and  frequenting  sluggish 
streams,  the  lake,  the  pond,  and  the 
marsh.  -Their  food  consists  princi- 
pally of  freshwater  molluscous  ani- 
mals, tailless  and  tailed  batrachians,^ 
and  annelids,  or  worm-like  creatures. 

The  honeymoon  of  these  clodians 
endures  for  many  weeks  at  a certain 
time  of  the  year ; and  their  pro- 
longed loves  are  blest  with  a goodly 
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batch  of  spherical  eggs,  without  any 
calcareous  shell,  but  as  white  as  those 
of  the  other  chelonians.  The  nest  is 
a shallow  cavity  in  the  earth,  scraped 
out  by  the  female ; and  the  banks  of 
the  waters,  wherein  she  spends  much 
of  her  time,  are  generally  selected ; 
for  her  instinct  teaches  her  that 
such  a locality  offers  a refuge  to  the 
young,  who  take  refuge  in  the  wa- 
ters from  their  numerous  enemies  as 
soon  as  they  are  hatched. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  Chersians,  or  land-tortoises,  are, 
as  a general  rule,  feeders  on  vegeta- 
bles ; the  Thalasaiaru,  or  sea- tortoises, 
commonly  known  as  turtles,  both  ve- 
getarian (in  some  cases  almost  en- 
tirely so)  and  carnivorous  ; while 
the  Elodiant,  or  marsh-tortoises,  and 
the  Polamians,  or  river -tortoises, 
which  may  both  be  classed  under 
one  common  head,  the  gradation 
being  almost  insensible,  are  sup- 
rt^  on  animal  food,  the  prey 
ing  generally  taken  in  a living 
state.  In  conformity  with  this  dis- 
pensation, the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  upper  bill  in  the  majority  of 
species  exhibits  a large  notch,  and  on 
each  side  of  it  a sufficiently  strong 
tooth,  reminding  the  observer  of  the 
beak  of  the  higher  raptorial  birds. 

In  some  of  this  group,  Nature, 
which  in  the  chclonian  forms  which 
we  have  already  noticed  had  con- 
tented herself  with  a lid  either  be- 
fore or  behind,  carries  out  what  may 
be  termed  the  box  principle,  by  mak- 
ing, as  in  the  genus  Cishulo,  a mov- 
able lid  both  before  and  behind.  In 
this  subgenus  a cartilage  attaches  the 
wide  oval  plastron  to  the  buckler. 
This  cartilage  is  movable  both  be- 
fore and  behind,  turning  on  the  same 
transversal  mesial  hinge,  and,  at  the 
will  of  the  animal,  presenting  no- 
thing but  a well-clo^  box  to  the 
prying  eyes  of  the  enemy.  In  Kino- 
stemon,  also,  the  oval  sternum  is 
movable  before  and  behind  on  a 
fixed  piece ; but  in  Stauroiypus,  the 
thick  cruciform  sternum  is  mov- 
able in  front  only.  In  others  again, 
Platystemon  and  Emysaura,  for  ex- 
ample, the  plastron  is  immovable. 

The  Polamiatu,  or  true  river- tor- 
toises, whose  species  have  been  con- 
founded under  the  name  of  Trionyx, 
have  among  them  some  which  grow 
to  a considerable  size.  To  say  no- 
thing of  one  which  was  kept  by  Pen- 


nant, and  weighed  twenty  pounds, 
seventy  pounds  have  been  stated  as 
the  weight  attained  by  certain  indi- 
viduals. Inhabiting  the  streams 
and  rivers,  or  great  lakes  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  earth,  their 
habits  are  generally  similar.  Swim- 
ming with  much  ease  either  upon  or 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
they  pursue  young  crocodiles,  other 
reptiles  and  fishes,  which  their  agility 
enables  them  to  make  their  prey. 
They  are  also  said  to  be  great  de- 
stroyers of  the  eggs  of  the  crocodiles, 
especially  in  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges. 
Tne  angler  baits  bis  hook  for  them 
with  small  fishes  or  other  living 
bait,  unless  his  skill  enables  him  so 
to  play  a dead  or  artificial  one  as  to 
deceive  the  sharp  eyes  of  these  tor- 
toises, whose  flesn  is  considered  very 
good  for  the  table.  If  he  goes  out 
with  proper  tackle,  the  sport  is  satis- 
factory enough  ; but  one  of  them 
took  the  fly  of  a justly-celebrated 
singer  and  skilful  disciple  of  old 
Lcaak's  school,  while  be  was  fishing 
for  trout.  He  thought  he  bad  got  hold 
of  an  old  boat ; but,  unwieldy  as  bis 
prize  was,  he  would  probably  have 
landed  it  if  left  to  nimself.  Ilis 
stupid  attendant,  however,  rushed 
forward  and  seized  the  line,  which 
thus  deprived  of  the  spring  of  the  rod 
could  not  bear  the  strain,  and  the 
potamian  got  clear  off. 

Islets,  rocks,  floating  timber,  or 
the  trunks  of  fallen  trees  on  the 
banks,  arc  the  favourite  places  of 
resort  to  which  these  tortoises  come 
for  repose  during  the  night.  But 
they  are  very  wary,  and  the  least 
noise  sends  them  immediately  into 
the  water.  They  are  troublesome 
customers  to  those  who  are  not  aware 
of  their  mode  of  attack.  When  they 
seize  their  prey,  or  are  on  the  de- 
fensive, they  suddenly  and  most  ra- 
pidly dart  out  their  retracted  head 
and  long  neck,  like  lightning,  biting 
most  sharply;  and  rarely  relaxing 
their  bold  till  they  have  taken  the 
piece,  into  which  they  have  fixed 
their  cutting  and  pertinacious  bill, 
out.  The  fisherman,  therefore,  either 
cuts  off  their  beads  os  soon  as  he 
has  secured  them,  or  reins  them  up 
with  a sort  of  bridle,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  dreaded  bite;  and  in  this 
last  state,  I have  been  told,  they  arc 
often  exposed  alive  for  sale  in  the 
markets. 
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In  the  months  of  April  or  May, 
the  sandy  spots  on  the  hanks  of  the 
rivers  or  lakes  which  have  a good 
exposure  to  the  sun  are  sought  out 
by  the  females,  as  the  places  of  de- 
posit of  their  eggs,  to  the  amount 
of  some  fifty  or  sixty ; and  in  July 
the  young  make  their  appearance. 
The  patience  of  a German  is  pro- 
verbial ; with  the  eternal  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  he  calmly  follows  out  his 
subject,  and  follows  it  out  well ; but 
when  we  find  Monsieur  Lesueur  pa- 
tiently counting  the  ova  in  the  ovary 
of  a potamian  mother,  and  delibe- 
rately giving  the  results,  we  pause, 
and  thank  the  gods  who  have  dis- 
posed the  mercurial  mind  of  one  of 
our  near  neighbours  to  quietly  settle 
down  to  ovarian  statistics.  In  the 
ovary  of  a pregnant  potamian  M. 
Lesueur  counted  twenty  ripe  eggs, 
ready  to  come  forth  at  the  bidding 
of  Dame  Nature.  Then  he  saw  a 
quantity  of  ova,  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a pin’s  head  to  the  goodly 
volume  of  rotundity  which  they  at- 
tain, when  the  calcareous  coat,  which 
is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
egg  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  dan- 
gers of  this  world,  is  superadded : 


what  ‘the  tottle  of  the  whole’  is, 
may  be  ascertained  by  those  who 
feel  disposed  to  inquire  of  M.  Le» 
sueur ; and  if  they  will  consult  the 
oracle,  they  will  rise  from  the  con- 
sultation wiser  men,  unless  they  have 
sounded  all  the  shallows  and  depths 
of  testudinatc  life. 

But  enough,  and  for  the  reader 
who  is  not  zoologically  disposed, 
more  than  enough.  He  has  been 
led,  if  he  has  condescended  to  follow, 
from  the  laud  to  the  marsh,  from 
the  marsh  to  the  lake,  stream,  and 
river,  the  residences  of  the  various 
modifications  of  testudinate  life.  A 
short  repose  should  be  placed  at  his 
disposal  before,  in  the  coarse  of  our 
narrative,  he  follows  these  great 
rivers  of  the  old  and  new  world, 
in  which  the  freshwater  - tortoises 
disport  themselves,  into  that  ocean 
in  which  all  rivers,  great  and  small, 
are  lost.  But  there,  in  that  bound- 
less waste  of  waters,  we  shall  find 
that  Nature  has  modified  the  Che- 
lonian  type  into  the  Thalassian  shape, 
which  occupies  a distinguished  repti- 
lian place  in  the  present  world,  and 
in  that  which  is  gone  for  ever. 


ROME  IN  PEACE. 


tj'lI.ANKS  be  to  Heaven!  yon  grove  of  somlire  pines, 
J Whose  several  tops,  like  feathers  in  one  wing 
I'olded  o'er  one  anotner,  hang  in  air. 

From  yonder  city  hides  me.  F'rom  its  sound. 

Low  Imt  mysterious,  urgent,  agitating, 

Not  distance  only,  but  those  city  walls 
Immense  (how  oft  at  noontide  have  I watched 
The  long  green  lizard  from  their  fissures  glance, 

And  glide  from  thicket-mantled  tower  to  tower), 

Not  less  protect  me.  Thanks  once  more  to  Heaven  ! 
This  nook  in  which  I lie,  this  grassy  isle. 

Amid  the  burnt  brake  nested,  hath  no  name : 

No  legend  haunts  it.  Unalarmed  I turn. 

Confronted  by  no  despot  from  the  grave. 

By  no  inscription  startled.  If  this  spot 
Was  trod  of  old  by  consul  or  by  king. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  be  ignorant : 

They  lived  and  died.  If  here  the  Roman  twins 
Tugged  at  the  she-wolf,  they  have  had  their  day. 

Yon  lambs  have  now  their  hour  ; and  I,  a stranger, 
Following  the  path  their  feet  have  worn,  here  find 
Their  cool  recess,  and  share  it.  Pretty  thrush ! 

Possess  thy  soul  in  ]>cace,  and  sing  at  will, 

Sharpening  thy  clear,  expostulating  note. 

Or  softening,  'mid  the  branches.  Thou  art  free : 
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Save  that  hereditary  song,  no  tie 

Connects  thee  with  the  past.  Complacent  stream  I 

Sufficient  to  solicit  and  reward 

An  unconstrained  attention,  thou  to  me 

^ lover  of  the  torrents  ere  I heard  them) 

This  day  art  dearer  far  than  alpine  floods, 

In  whose  abysmal  voices  ail  the  sounds 
Of  all  the  vales  are  met  and  reconciled. 

From  admiration  I desire  repose ; 

Kcst  from  that  household  foe,  a beating  heart ; 

Yea,  from  all  thought  exemption  save  such  thoughts 
As,  lightly  wafted  towards  us,  leave  us  lightly, 

And,  like  the  salutation  of  those  winds 
That  curl  yon  ilex  leaves,  if  sweets  they  bring. 

Bequeath  a sweeter  freshness.  Three  weeks  since 
To  me  this  dell  of  grass  had  seemed  a prison, 

And  hours  here  spent  ignoblest  apathy. 

The  change,  whence  comes  it  ? Fevered  nights  and  days, 
hlake  answer.  Answer  thou,  mysterious  city. 

Whose  shade  eclipsed  the  world  a thousand  years. 

Tomb,  aqueduct,  and  porch  I visited. 

And  strove  with  adulating  thoughts  to  clasp. 

And  could  not ; for  as  some  vast  tree,  the  sire 
Of  woods,  flings  off  the  span  of  infant  arms. 

So  by  its  breadth  and  compass  Rome  rebuked 
My  sympathies.  The  ‘ lesser,’  verily, 

‘ Is  of  the  greater  blessed and  Love,  a gift. 

Falls  back,  repulsed,  from  that  which  scorns  its  aid ; 
From  that  which,  solitary  in  its  vastness. 

Admits  no  measurement,  nor  condescends 

To  be  in  portions  grasped ; from  that  which  yields 

No  crevice  to  the  climber’s  hand  or  foot; 

Whose  height  o’erawes  our  winged  aspirations. 

Like  some  steep  cliff  of  ocean  in  whose  shade 
The  circling  sea-birds  wail.  And  yet  unable. 

With  soul-unburdening  love,  to  clasp  thee,  Rome, 

Much  more  was  I unable  to  forget  thee. 

I mused  in  city  wastes,  where  pitying  earth 
Takes  back  into  her  breast  huge  fragments  strewn 
Around,  like  bones  of  savage  beasts  extinct ; 

From  wreck  to  wreck  I roamed.  My  very  dreams 
Nested  in  obscure  haunts  and  vaults  unhealthy. 

Ruin  on  ruin  pressed,  rivals  in  death. 

Like  grave  dislodging  grave  in  churchyards  choked. 
Virtue  alone  no  record  here  possessed. 

Triumphant  Pillar,  and  vain-glorious  Arch 
Towered  in  blue  sky.  Voluptuous  Baths  laid  hare 
Colossal  vice ; and  one  great  Temple,  meet 
For  that  promiscuous  worship  Statecraft  loves. 

Lifted  its  haughty  dome  and  pillared  front. 

I sought  Cornelia’s  house,  but  found  instead 
The  Caesars’  Palace ; sacred  fanes  (elsewhere 
First  found  and  last  remembered  monuments) 

I sought,  but  found  instead  the  Coliseum  ; 

That  theatre  of  blood,  where  sat  enthroned. 

Swollen  with  the  rage  of  Roman  merriment. 

The  Roman  people,  like  an  idol  served 
With  human  victims. 


From  its  own  excess 
Triumphant  Evil  snffers  confutation. 

Not  here  where,  tested  by  the  extreme  it  reached. 
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The  imperial  instinct  stands  unmasked  — not  here 
Can  the  sword’s  conquests  subjugate  the  soul. 

A lucid  interval  perforce  is  ours, 

By  these  memorials  sobered.  Warlike  sounds 
Confirm,  not  break  a sleeper's  martial  dream ; 

And  enermes  of  mind  shut  out  full  ofl 
That  truth  to  babes  revealed.  The  race  that  here 
Trod  down  their  brethren  daily,  in  their  day 
Might  plead  some  poor  excuse.  Each  war  to  them 
Some  singular  necessity  might  urge. 

Or  final  peace  impledge : but  we  who  stand 
Outfaced  at  once  raid  all  the  trophies  reared 
Bv  men  who  gloried  in  their  shame  ; who  pace 
O cr  Tullia's  way  to  reach  Domitian's  halls ; 

Who  in  one  choir  behold  the  British  Queen 
And  earlier  Sabine  maid ; who  hear  at  once 
The  wail  of  Veii  and  the  falling  roofs 
Of  Cartha^,  till  monotonous  becomes 
The  cry  of  nations,  and  the  tale  of  blood 
A tedious  recitation ; we  who  scan. 

Marbled  in  Rome,  the  form  of  injured  Earth, 

And  trace  her  wounds,  and  count  each  accurate  pang 
In  that  dread  victim  by  Rome’s  talon  and  beak 
Grav’n  and  recorded,  we  are  scantly  moved 
On  martial  sway  to  dote.  England,  my  country ! 

Never  be  thine  that  praise  which  Rome  ensued; 

Her  course  (^o’cr-ruled,  no  doubt,  for  good),  shun  thou ! 
Call  back  thine  eagles  to  the  cliffs  they  love ; 

Revere  the  landmarks  of  all  lands.  The  sea. 

Thy  servant,  knows  his  limits  : know  thine  own. 

Put  from  thee,  like  a God  whose  bound  is  fixed. 
Earth-worshipped  Power  not  thine,  though  in  thy  grasp. 
Be  thine  to  show  the  nations  for  what  cause 
The  nations  are.  Teach  thou  the  potentates 
Wliy  power  committed  was  to  mortal  hand. 

By  equal  laws  perfect  the  work  of  Law, 

To  each  man  measuring  forth  a virtuous  sphere 

For  action  and  for  rest ; each  man  to  each 

Subordinate  in  service.  Shield  the  weak 

From  toils  that  hlight  them : free  your  household  slaves. 

Alone,  the  State  is  barren.  From  on  high 

Those  influences  descend  which  fertilize 

The  soil  she  sows  and  fences ; therefore  be  sure 

That  heavenly  Stranger  lodged  within  thy  gates 

Receive  due  honours.  Bid  new  temples  rise 

In  noisome  alley ; and  beside  them  rear 

The  sanctuaries  of  charity,  and  halls 

Where  human  learning  feeds  on  truths  divine. 

Let  those  who  wander  from  their  native  shores, 

To  plant  the  name  of  England  and  her  hopes 
By  trackless  seas  and  streams  unnamed,  bear  with  them 
The  ties  of  life,  the  laws,  the  arts,  the  faith. 

Which  make  a nation  of  a savage  horde. 

Let  tribes  barbaric  bless  thee  for  their  peace. 

From  mountain  top,  far  isle,  and  desert  waste. 

The  trumpet  blow,  and  sing  the  song  of  man 
From  servile  appetites  redeemed,  and  thus 
To  sanctioned  freedom  by  a living  way 
Restored,  and  earth  henceforth  as  Eden  fair. 

O Vision  long  departed  of  large  hope. 

And  manners  pure  and  more  than  mortal  life, 
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How  from  the  gates  of  Heaven  dost  thou  ’thuie  sycs 
Turn  hack  upon  me  1 By  what  law  obscure. 

That  mates  things  opposite,  dost  thou  descend 
And  pitch  thy  spotless  tent  on  Tyber’s  banks  ? 

The  tawny  Tyber  is  no  mountain  rill 
To  slake  thy  sacred  thirst.  His  muddied  fount 
Thou  canst  not  bathe  in.  S.sy,  can  Virtue  walk 
In  space  choked  up  by  Evil  ? Can  she  write 
Her  mandates  in  a soiled  and  blotted  book  ? 

The  Future  here  is  mortgaged  to  the  Past. 

Hope  breathes  no  gales  of  promise  o'er  that  plain 
On  which  malaria  broods  ; amid  the  tombs 
Her  foot  moves  slowly,  and  where  Hope  is  lame 
The  social  duties  languish.  To  uprear 
A prostrate  column  on  its  crumbling  base 
Is  here  an  honoured  augury ; to  restore 
Some  temple  rotting  in  unhealthy  swamp 
Is  here  a reign’s  achievement.  Art  remains  — 

(O  that  the  dead  had  burial  and  found  rest !) 

Her  lifeless  body,  stretched  across  the  street, 

Blocks  up  the  public  ways.  The  artist's  study. 

Of  old  a hermit’s  cell,  where  blind  recluse, 

Pillowed  on  stores  aforetime  wrung  from  Thought 
By  Passion,  by  Experience  drawn  from  Life, 

Saw  visions  as  in  Patnios,  and  set  forth 
Tiie  shapes  it  saw,  is  now  a wrangling  shop 
For  them  that  buy  and  sell.  In  ancient  time 
The  painter  was  a preacher,  whose  sage  band 
Pictured  high  thought.  If  Martyrdom  that  thought. 
The  radiant  face  of  confessor  unmoved, 

Expressed  full  well  that  death  which  is  a birth 
Into  the  realms  of  light.  If  Faith  that  thought, 

Lo  I where  St.  Jerome,  eremite  and  saint, 

A dweller  among  rocks,  himself  a rock, 

Wasted  and  gaunt,  fast-worn,  and  vigil-blind. 

Dying,  draws  near  in  faith  (with  both  hands  clasped. 
And  awe-struck  lip)  to  Him,  the  invisible. 

And  on  that  ‘Last  Communion  ’ hanging,  rests 
The  weight  of  all  his  being.  If  he  mused 
On  purity,  ah,  mark  that  seer  (nor  young. 

Nor  female)  who  a lily  holds,  and  secs 
AVrit  in  its  depths  the  life  white-robed  of  them 
AVho  follow  still  the  Lamb!  How  oft,  how  gladly. 
On  such  fair  picture,  found  in  village  church 
Or  home  sequestered,  has  my  spirit  fed. 

But  here  in  Rome,  the  centre  of  all  Art, 

Her  sanctifying  influence  Art  hath  lost : 

Her  healtii  is  here  in  rank  abundance  drowned. 

The  prosperous  paint  for  profit.  Pictures  old 
Are  to  vain-glorious  eminence  reduced  ; 

And  from  the  spots  that  gave  them  meaning  torn. 
Hang  now  in  brute  confusion  ranged  round  walls 
At  which  the  crowd  stands  gazing.  Art  of  old,  ' 
Handmaid  of  Faith,  prophet  that  witness  bore 
Of  God,  not  self,  nor  came  in  her  own  name  ; 

Initiate  in  the  ideal  truth  that  spans 

The  actual  scope  of  things,  and  thence  advanced 

To  stand  great  Nature’s  meek  interpreter, 

In  Rome  Is  throned  a queen ; and  keeps  her  court 
In  galleries  whose  marble  labyrinths. 

Like  cities  peopled  by  a race  of  stone. 

Branch  forth  unnumbered.  Breathlessly  wc  turn ) 
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And  sigh  for  stillness,  sigh  for  utter  peace, 

For  darkness,  or  our  northern  twilight  drawn 
In  dewy  gentleness  o’er  pastures  broad, 

Whose  cool  serenity  of  blue  and  green 
Lures  the  tense  spirit  forth,  and  in  a bath 
Of  relaxation  soft,  soothes  and  contents  it — 

Too  much  of  ostentatious  aid  unasked ! 

Are  we  so  weak  within  ? Can  we  advance 
No  step  without  a crutch  ? no  lessons  learn. 

Save  lessons  thrust  upon  us?  Can  we  catch 
In  Nature's  music  manifold  no  voice 
But  sad  confessions  of  her  nothingness  ? 

Trust  we  in  dead  things  only  ? Nature  lives ! 

Her  moving  clouds,  the  rapture  of  her  waves ; 

Her  rural  haunts  domestic ; — nooks  sunwarmed 
Endeared  to  babe  and  greybeard ; — her  expanse 
Of  fruitful  plains,  with  hamlet,  hall,  and  tower, 
Homestead  and  hedge,  in  autumn's  glistening  air, 
Drawn  out  at  eve,  or  by  the  ferment  dazed 
Of  summer  sunrise,  or  on  vernal  noon 
Melting  in  pearly  distance  like  our  dreams 
For  man's  far  welfare; — her  mysterious  glens, 

That  with  the  sulistance  of  one  shade  arc  thronged. 
And  other  habitant  have  none,  that  speak 
Of  God  and  God  alone  ; — transpierce  the  heart 
With  wisdom  less  imposed  on  man  than  won 
From  man's  resources.  Nature's  demonstrations. 
Maternal,  not  scholastic,  need  have  none 
Of  diagram.  Her  own  face  is  their  proof. 

Subduing  in  the  pathos  of  its  smiles. 

Or  power  of  eye.  And  being  infinite 
Her  life  is  all  in  every  part,  her  lore 
In  lowliest  shape  is  perfect.  Thou  frail  flower, 

• Anemone  ! that  near  my  grassy  couch. 

By  a breath  shaken  which  I scarcely  feel. 

Thy  gracious  head,  as  though  in  worship,  bowest 
Down  on  thy  mother's  lap — in  thee,  in  thee 
(I  seek  no  further)  lives  that  power  supreme. 
Whereof  the  artists  boast.  Immaculate  Beauty 
In  thy  humilit}’  doth  dominate. 

Is  of  thy  tremblings  proud,  and  gladly  clothed 
In  thy  light  garb  of  colours  and  fair  forms, 

I»oks  up  and  smiles.  I pluck  thee  from  thy  bed — 
I.ic  lightly  on  a breast  that  weary  grows 
Of  haughtier  burthens : cool  a fevered  heart 
Tliat,  seeking  better  things,  hath  sought  in  vain. 

Be  thou  my  monitor : let  me  sum  up. 

What  have  I chiefly  learned  from  human  life  ? 

That  life  as  brief  as  thine  is  to  be  praised  : 

That  life's  best  blessings  arc  the  joys  we  tread 
To  death  unseen,  chasing  inventions  vain : 

That  He  who  made  thee,  made  the  heavens  and  earth. 
And  man ; and  that  in  Him  is  life  alone. 

Thine  ancestress  that  bloomed  in  Paradise, 

Possessed  no  softer  voice  to  celebrate 
(.Toining  the  visual  chorus  of  all  worlds) 

Her  great  Creator's  glory. 


Hark  that  peal ! 

From  countless  domes  that  high  in  sunlight  shake, 

A thousand  bells  roll  forth  their  barmomet. 

The  city,  by  the  noontide  flame  oppressed, 
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And  sheltered  long  in  sleep,  awakes.  Even  now, 
Along  the  Pincian  steep,  with  youthful  step 
To  dignity  subdued,  collegiate  trains 
Follow  their  grave  preceptors.  Courts  grass-grown, 
That  echoed  long  some  fountain's  lonely  splash. 

Now  ring  more  londly,  smitten  by  the  steeds 
Of  prince,  or  prelate  of  the  Church,  athirst 
For  some  cold  villa's  shade.  That  peal  again  ! 

And  now  the  linked  procession  mo^■es  abroad, 
Untwining  slowly  its  voluminous  folds. 

It  pauses  — through  the  dusky  archway  drawn. 

It  vanishes — upcoiled  at  last,  and  still. 

Girdling  the  Coliseum's  central  cross. 

The  sacred  serpent  rests.  With  stealthy  motion 
So  slid  the  Esculapian  snake  of  old 
Forth  from  the  darkness.  In  Hesperian  isle 
So  rested,  coiled  around  the  mystic  stem, 

The  watcher  of  the  fruit.  The  day  draws  on. 

The  multitudinous  thrill  of  quickening  life 
Vibrates  through  all  the  city,  while  its  blood 
Flows  back  from  vein  to  vein.  That  sound  prevails 
In  convent  walks  by  rustling  robe  trailed  o'er. 

Like  hum  of  insects  unbcheld,  it  throlis 
Through  orange-scented  cloistral  gardens  dim. 

It  deepens  with  the  concourse  onward  borne 
Between  those  statued  saints  that  guard  thy  bridge, 
St.  Angelo,  and  past  the  Adrian  Tomb. 

It  swells  within  those  colonnades,  whose  arms, 

0]>en  alike  at  all  times,  and  to  all. 

Receive  once  more  the  concourse  from  all  lands  — 
The  lofty  English  noble,  student  pale 
From  Germany,  diplomatist  from  France, 

Far  Grecian  patriarch,  or  Armenian  priest. 

Or  royal  exile.  From  thy  marble  roofs, 

St.  Peter's,  in  whose  fastnesses  abide. 

Like  Arab  tribe  encamped,  the  bands  ordained 
To  guard  them  from  the  aggressive  elements — 

From  those  aerial  roofs,  to  whispering  depths 
Of  Catacombs  by  pilgrims  visited. 

The  murmur  spreads,  like  one  broad  wind  that  lifts 
Ere  morn  the  sighing  shrouds  of  fleet  becalmed. 

The  churches  fill;  the  relics  forth  are  brought : 
Screened  by  rich  fretwork  the  monastic  apse 
Resounds  the  hoarse  chant,  like  an  ocean  cave  : 

And  long  ere  yet  that  olnilisk  which  once 
Shadowed  the  Nile,  across  the  Ivatcran  court 
Protrudes  its  evening  shade,  like  silver  stars. 

Before  white  altars  glimmering,  lights  shall  bum, 

And  solitary  suppliants  in  far  sjiots 

A\'eep  before  sainted  patrons.  Home,  O Rome, 

How  nearly  hast  thou  grazed  Perfection's  goal ! 

How  far  run  past  it ! Excellence  supreme, 

In  thee  corrupted,  breeds  Religion's  plague  — 

The  salt  of  earth,  if  scattered,  here  in  heaps. 

Taints  the  free  air.  Midway  those  heavens  and  earth 
Closed  in  man's  soul,  the  angelic  is  brought  low 
By  that  same  music  which  the  mortal  lifts. 

And  Good  with  111  in  spurious  wedlock  joined. 

False  miracles  with  true  traduce  the  truth  : 

The  memory  of  the  martyrs  is  down  trod 
By  legendary  saints.  Too  much  of  all  things ! 

Too  much  of  learning,  for  the  end  thereof 
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Is  ignorance  of  God.  Too  much  of  wisdom, 

Whose  dotage  tun;s  to  childish  helplcssncs.s  : — 

Too  much  of  faith's  rewards  and  ornaments  — 

She  dies  beneath  their  burden.  The  strait  road 
To  heaven  is  hero  so  thronged  with  guides  to  heaven, 
That  none  can  freely  pass.  In  ritual  types 
The  truth  is  so  apparelled,  that  her  robe 
Is  more  than  she ; and  (faith  to  sight  subdued) 

A mockery  of  the  great  Triumphant  Church 
Supplants  the  Militant,  and  feras  on  sweets 
Her  starved  and  nerveless  soldiers.  Moral  lore. 

In  Church  tradition  merged  no  more  can  yield 
That  Church  frank  witness,  or  extrinsic  health. 

The  sacred  calling  has  itself  become 
An  art  of  government,  and  sacred  science 
A craft  professional  and  technical. 

The  human  heart,  religion’s  slave,  not  servant. 
Corrupts  her  ma-ter  to  avenge  her  wrong. 

Feebly  the  affections  move  : the  winds  of  heaven 
Faint  under  loads  of  incense. 


0 my  friends ! 

That  sojourning  at  Rome  are  pure  from  Rome, 

Glad  am  I that  3’e  move  not  with  the  crowd. 

In  cool  Egeria's  fount  perhaps,  even  now 
Your  hands  ye  bathe ; or  in  your  shadowy  home. 

Faithful  in  absence,  put  aside  the  page 
Stamped  with  the  dreams  of  painters  old,  to  gaze 
In  memory  upon  living  forms  more  dear  . .. 

Friends,  sisters,  brothers, — jea,  the  youngest  babe 
That  beautifies  their  hearth.  Speak  on.  I,  too. 

Am  gladdened  by  your  gladness.  Speak  aloud  ! 

The  balie  born  yesterday  in  worth  is  more 
Than  all  v on  crowd  exults  in.  She  that  bore  him 
Knows  well  if  he  be  dear,  and  is  not  mad. 

Precious  to  her  that  infant  as  to  Eve 

Her  first-born,  when  the  Promise  stood  fulfilled : 

Inheritor  of  earth  as  much — far  more — 

Than  if  its  only  heir.  Rejoice,  thou  mother ! 

He  lives  : the  idols  of  the  world  are  dead. 

He  is  immortal : states  and  empires  die. 

Diffused  through  all  his  being  there  abides 
Infinitude  sphering  infinitude 
Of  Reason,  Love,  and  Will.  Sufficient  cause 
It  had  been  for  the  making  of  the  earth 
That  on  its  orb  that  wanderer  through  space 
flight  rest  his  wing  a moment. 

As  a mist 

That  strives  no  longer,  swept  by  quiring  winds 
From  some  jieaked  mountain,  my  oppression  leaves  me. 
The  world  is  mine  once  more.  Kefreshed  I rise ; 

And  gales  of  life  from  that  celestial  bourne 
Whereto  we  tend  strike  on  me.  With  soft  shock 
Yon  almond  bower  lets  fall  its  summer  snow. 

The  sun  is  setting.  The  despotic  day 

Which,  bles.sing  earth  with  increase,  suffered  none 

To  lift  a grateful  eye,  hath  heard  his  doom  ; 

And  round  him  folds  his  robes,  blood-stained  and  golden,, 
AVith  dignitj"  to  die.  Like  haughty  hopes 
From  one  reduced  b^-  sickness,  from  the  clouds 
Their  pageantries  are  melting  : and  ere  long 
No  hue  save  that  translucent,  tender,  green. 
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Will  speak  of  pomps  gone  by.  The  increasing  wind, 
Incumbent  on  the  pine-grove's  summit  broad, 
Gathers  in  volumed  strength.  Within  its  vaults 
An  omnipresent  and  ^rsistent  whisper 
Waxes  in  loudness.  Well  might  I believe 
The  hosts  angelic,  who  with  guardian  care 
Urging  belike  the  seasons  in  their  course. 

Circle  the  earth,  even  now  on  wings  outspread 
Were  rustling  o'er  me,  countless  as  sea-sands. 
Glorious  and  blessed  armies ! free  ye  are 
From  man's  illusions.  Passing  in  one  flight 
Calpe  and  Athens, — all  that  makes  renowned 
This  many-mountained,  many-citied  globe. 

To  you  our  schemes  of  empery  must  seem 

Like  some  poor  maniac's  towers  in  charcoal  sketched 

(Airy  possession)  on  his  cell's  bare  wall ; 

Our  science  like  that  knowledge  won  from  touch 
By  one  bom  blind ; our  arts  like  gems  minute. 

Poor  fragments  crumbled  from  your  spheres  cteme. 

Pity  us,  then,  bright  Spirits,  for  ye  know 

The  weakness  of  our  strength  ; the  poverty 

Ye  know,  which  we  for  wealth  misdeem,  exchanging 

The  gold  ofTruth  Intuitive  and  One 

(Shared,  not  divided)  for  the  baser  coin 

Of  Thought  Discursive,  scattered  through  the  world. 

Ye  know  the  ssd  vacuity  of  hearts 

With  trifles  filled,  and  thence  from  Him  averse 

In  love  for  whom  is  clasped  the  love  of  all  things. 

And  their  possession.  Starlike  in  your  ken, 

distance  and  that  haze  called  ancientness. 
Unfooled  ye  are.  All  things  that  truly  live 
And  die  not,  all  realities  divine, 

IJve  in  the  light  of  an  eternal  Present 
And  prime  perpetual.  Him  whom  we  revere 
As  patriarch,  ye  behold  a white-haired  babe, 

Poor,  heaven-protected  infant  of  fourscore. 

Ilis  course  accomplished,  still  in  him  ye  see 
Ilis  mother's  new  delight, — a bud  dried  up, 

Dropt  from  the  human  stem  at  noon,  ere  night 
Blown  forth  into  the  darkness.  Spirits  blest ! 

The  sun  that  nins  before  you  rises  ever. 

For  ever  sets,  reigns  ever  throned  at  noon : 

Past,  Present,  Future  mingle  in  your  sight. 

And  Time  its  tortuous  stream  spreads  to  a lake 
Girt  by  and  imaging  Eternity, 

Between  whose  mirror  and  the  infinite  vault 
Ye  in  the  radiance  bask. 

Bask  on,  bright  Spirits  1 
Bathe  in  the  beam  of  Godhead  ; or  fulfil 
With  awe  your  ministries  of  love ; in  man 
That  seeing  which  they  saw  not  who  of  old 
The  Galilean  mocked.  By  death  absolved, 

Man  o'er  tbe  ruins  of  the  world  shall  rise : 

Yea,  from  tbe  height  of  heaven,  the  throne  of  God, 
Look  forth  upon  a universe  renewed. 

And  your  resplendent  hosts : — His  band  shall  raise, 
And,  with  the  voice  supreme  blending  his  own. 

Shall  bless  you,  and  pronounce  you  ‘ very  good.’ 

There  is  in  Rome  a temple,  by  what  chance 
Presen  ed  I know  not : seldom  seen  and  small 
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It  stands ; but  Time  has  spared  its  fragile  frieze, 
And  circle  of  light  pillars.  Fair  that  fane, 
Inviolate,  and  on  its  bumble  front 
A brightness  bangs  unscattered,  undissolved. 

A child  that  passed  me  named  it  by  a name 
That  held  me  long  in  musing — Vesta’s  Temple. 
Vesta ! thy  priestess  was  she,  of  that  fane 
A servant  sacrilegious,  who  gave  birth 
To  Rome’s  predestined  founder.  Rut  the  flame 
On  thy  dread  altar  shook  not  when  she  fell. 

By  purer  hands  maintained,  its  primal  spark 
From  stormy  age  to  age  transmitted  still 
The  luminous  tradition,  ilail,  O hail. 

Omen  of  hope ! That  more  than  Vestal  light 
To  Christian  Rome  vouchsafed,  howe’er  otecured. 
Now  in  this  night-time  of  a world  at  war. 

By  mists  of  error  from  the  sense  exhaled. 

Lives  yet  at  heart,  and  forth,  at  last,  shall  burst 
In  venerable  brightness.  Should  I die 
At  Rome,  no  consecrated  soil  I seek 
In  Rome’s  basilicas,  nor  there  where  rest 
My  countrymen,  beyond  the  city  wall. — 

Beside  the  fane  of  Vesta  make  my  grave. 


THE  AGE  OF  VENEER. 
Chapteb  I. 


Among  the  industrial  pursuits 
which  distinguish  the  English 
nation,  the  manufacture  of  public 
opinion  is  one  not  the  least  remark- 
able. Like  the  great  majority  of 
our  other  gigantic  operations,  it  is 
ractised  openly  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
ind, — that  is  to  say,  to  those  who 
choose  to  take  the  trouble  of  inquir- 
ing, all  the  processes  and  their  results 
are  accessible  enough.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  secret,  except  for  those  to 
whom  all  things  are  a mystery — the 
apathetic  or  the  credulous.  The 
manufacture  of  public  opinion,  too, 
resembles  the  great  staple  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  in  some  of  its 
general  characteristics.  The  most 
powerful  and  important  factories  arc 
m the  hands,  generally  speaking,  of 
large  capitalists,  who  carry  on  tlieir 
operations  on  a grand  scale, — so 
grand  as,  by  their  giant  size  and 
many-handed  ramifications,  almost  to 
dignify  an  otherwise  ignoble  pursuit. 
Competition,  too,  is  carried  on,  in 
this  branch  of  manufacture,  with 
remarkable  energy  and  activity. 
There  are  some  ‘houses’  who  pride 
themselves  on  having  only  the  most 
scientific  and  accompUshed  workmen 


— persons  to  whom  the  perversion  of 
the  true,  or  the  skilful  suggestion  of 
the  false,  is  a facile,  and  even  almost 
an  amusing  pursuit, — who  will  never 
degrade  themselves  by  allowing  their 
pens  to  trifle  with  less  than  the  re- 
putation of  a statesman,  a philoso- 
pher, or  a sovereign,  or  the  welfare 
of  a nation, — men  who,  while  singing 
at  their  work,  arc  ruthless  in  logic 
and  rancorous  in  sarcasm  ; who  smile 
while  they  smite,  and  murder  while 
they  smile.  Such  men  will  pull  you 
down  a chancellor,  for  example,  or 
stab  with  the  envenomed  weapons  of 
slander  a diplomatist  or  a statesman, 
will  varnish  over  a dexterous  par- 
tizan  writh  the  superficials  of  great- 
ness, or  so  disguise  a benefactor  of 
mankind  that  he  shall  seem  a demon 
in  human  shape.  They  are  so  highly 
trained,  and  so  masterly  in  uieir 
craft,  that  to  them  may  be  entrusted 
with  certitude  any  duty  of  the  kind, 
however  difficult  or  however  danger- 
ous. Their  minds,  ‘subdued  to 
wbat  they  work  in,’  acquire,  by  con- 
stant practice  and  emulation,  a kind 
of  relish  for  their  profession.  The 
more  gigantic — nay,  even  the  more 
loathsome  the  task,  the  greater  the 
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intellectual  t riunipli,  cither  over  truth 
or  over  conscience.  Thus,  to  fit  a 
capricious  autocrat  with  the  guise  of 
a benignant  ami  patenial  sovereign, 
— to  make  a drunken  king  pass  for 
a profound  statesman,  and  to  attri- 
bute to  his  solemn  cogitations  in  the 
cabinet  his  j)assionate  impulses  in  his 
cuj)s, — to  libel  as  Socialist-s,  Demo- 
crats, a jieaceful  and  upward-striving 
nation,  hauling  itself,  with  vast  and 
painful  efl'ort,  from  the  abysses  of 
sin  and  anarchy, — to  crush  by  ca- 
lumny a noble  nation  struggling  for 
freedom, — these,  though  labours  for 
a Satan,  arc  but  holiday  amusements 
for  such  highly-trained  craftsmen  as 
these  choice  intellectual  gladiators, 
who,  at  the  bidding  of  their  ma.sters, 
the  great  contractors  for  public  opin- 
ion in  England,  arc  ever  ready  to 
rush  into  the  arena,  and  to  maul 
with  equal  gusto  and  relish  a Christ- 
ian, a I’agan,  or  a Jew. 

But  these  great  contracting  houses 
are  few.  You  cannot  buy  a human 
soul,  except  at  a high  price.  Y’ou 
cannot  go  into  the  market  and  pur- 
chase the  faculties  of  an  educated 
English  gentleman,  with  his  sense  of 
honour  and  love  of  truth  included 
in  the  bargain,  except  for  a good 
round  sum.  It  must  be  something 
in  the  nature  of  immense  power,  of 
secured  indemnity  against  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  or  a dazzling  im- 
mediate temptation  to  the  baffled 
adventurer  or  the  timid  recluse.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  large  contrac- 
tors only  can  effect  this.  As  a natu- 
ral consequence,  there  are  smaller 
‘ houses,' — establishments  of  various 
sorts  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
public  opinion,  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  such  high  tenns,  and  who, 
therefore,  cannot  employ  the  more 
ractised  artificers.  It  is  noticeable, 
owever,  that  what  is  thereby  lost 
in  talent  is  often  gained  in  truth  and 
honesty.  The  rough,  raw  material 
of  thought,  is  rudely  hewn  and 
shaped  ; but  it  will  more  often  stand 
the  test  of  scrutiny'  than  the  more 
showy,  superficial,  and  attractive 
works  of  the  superior  artists.  There 
is  a third  and  widely-spread  class  of 
fabricators  of  public  opinion,  who, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  do  not  get 
employed  in  the  great  factories,  but 
who  are  compelled  to  work  on  their 
own  account.  They  have  often  a 
larger  proportionate  quantity  of  the 


raw  material  of  thought  than  their 
more  successful  and  gallant  rivals, 
but  they'  do  not  understand,  or  do 
not  practise  with  skill,  the  veneering 
and  varnishing  processes,  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  so  easily  entrap  the 
vulgar  with  their  simpler  wares. 
Above  all,  they  are  in  want  of  a 
market.  The  great  contractors  not 
only  proiluce  the  commodity,  but 
also  create  their  own  market,  to  the 
exclusion  of  their  humbler  competi- 
tors. These  last  stand  much  in  the 
position  of  the  luckless  handloom- 
weavers.  Starvation  is  very  often 
their  lot ; and,  at  last,  the  best  of 
them  get  drafted  otf  into  the  fac- 
tories, where  they  are  employed  in 
preparing  the  materials  for  the  higher 
class  of  workmen.  The  competition 
in  the  manufacture  of  opinion  is  pro- 
ductive of  much  evil,  as  is  the  com- 
petition in  other  branches  of  national 
industry.  The  ‘ cheap  ' article  finds 
its  way  to  the  market,  and  the  gene-, 
ral  tendency  is  towards  decline  in 
quality  and  increase  in  quantity. 
Formerly,  pa|KT  and  print  were  the 
chief  items  of  cxjienditurc;  now, 
paper  and  print  cost  less  than  brains, 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  conscience 
market  is  found  to  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  rewards  to 
pliability’,  — a fact  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  Messieurs  the  Political 
Economists  and  the  statistical  ma- 
chines. 

The  English  people  do  not  think 
fur  themselves.  It  is  not  that  they 
could  not,  but  that  they  will  not. 
An  Englishman  thinks  he  thinks, 
and  God  bless  him  for  it ! I'or  if  it 
were  otherwise,  what  would  become 
of  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  live 
with  case  by  thinking  for  him  ? If 
John  Bull  would  only  just  ‘put  that 
and  that  together ' in  matters  of 
opinion,  as  he  docs  in  matters  of 
business,  then  would  there  be  no 
mission,  no  call,  for  any  one  to  expose 
to  his  simple,  unsuspicious  mind,  the 
profitable  playfulness  of  his  deceivers. 
The  normal  condition  of  John  Bull 
is  to  have  no  opinions  of  his  own. 
Instincts  and  fi.xed  ideas  he  has, 
which,  in  the  form  of  prejudices  and  ac- 
cepted maxims,  he  takes  for  granted ; 
but  lieneath  the  surface  there  is  a 
great  and  rich  mine  unworked.  No 
wonder  this,  if  we  reflect  that,  for 
upwards  of  two  centuries,  he  has 
believed  that  he  could  live  without 
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thinking.  Ue  goes  to  rest,  trusting 
to  the  watchman. 

In  many  classes  of  society,  a man 
who  thinks  is  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing rather  dangerous  than  other- 
wise. Skim  over  the  surface  of  sub- 
jects—deal  in  platitudes,  put  forward 
notions  that  have  been  sprinkled 
with  holy  water ; talk  mysticism, 
even,  if  you  be  dark,  lofty,  ‘pbilo- 
sophical’  enough — and  the  master  of 
the  house  pu^ies  round  the  bottle 
briskly : nay,  if  you  be  sufficiently 
poetical  and  unintelligible,  irerehance 
the  mistress  herself  may  graciously 
deign  to  smile  upon  you,  and  offer 
you  with  her  coffee  a seat  by  her  side 
on  a sofa,  ‘to  continue  that  delight- 
ful subject but  beware  of  stirring 
a question  — even  the  most  ordinary 
and  every-day  affair  — to  its  very 
depths  ; beware  of  doubting  the  ab- 
solute, unimpeachable  excellence  and 
superiority  of  every  thing  that  is,  of 
the  latest  new  nostrums  in  morals 
and  politics,  or,  above  all,  of  the 
favourite  preacher!  Beware,  O ad- 
venturous German,  of  thy  meta- 
physics! O Frenchman,  of  thy  phi- 
losophy of  politics  and  society  ! O 
Hungarian,  of  thy  historical  retro- 
spections ! — beware,  O connoisseur  in 
art,  of  thy  aspirations  after  the  lofty 
and  supreme  in  religious  decorations ! 
O connoisseur  in  music,  of  thy  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  the  spiritual  in 
interpretative  harmony  ! Trust  not 
to  that  smooth  and  glassy  surface  of 
conversation  which  tempts  thy  warm 
and  ardent  impulses.  Blunge  not! 
’Tis  all  ice : you  must  only  skate 
over  it ; show  to  the  admiring  au- 
dience the  wavy  gracefulness  of  your 
polished  mind,  the  delicate  poise  with 
which  you  touch  and  go. 

There  are  in  use  two  modes  of  ad- 
ministering truth  to  Englishmen. 
There  is  the  homaopathic  system. 
This  is  the  more  dangerous,  but  the 
more  honest  of  the  two : it  requires 
ahold  and  skilful  hand.  You  take 
a new  idea.  It  is  not  perhaps  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  tell  John  Bull 
that  it  is  poison,  because  that  is  his 
first  impression ; but  it  is  laitter  to 
do  so,  as  you  thereby  acquire  a cha- 
racter for  openness  and  frankness, 
which  always  much  assists  him  in  his 
simple  logical  proccssics.  You  next 
reduce  that  idea  to  its  narrowest 
possible  dimensions ; carefully  avoid 
associating  it  with  others,  as  he  dreads 


the  slightest  approach  to  generaliza- 
tion ; isolate  it,  in  fact,  as  completely 
as  you  possibly  can.  You  then  com- 
mence to  operate.  You  look  him 
full  in  the  face,  admit  the  noxious 
character  of  the  medicine,  but  point 
out  to  his  moral  perception  that  it  is 
a specific,  and  that  it  will  work  this 
or  that  cure  in  his  social  system. 
Then  the  good  man,  sometimes  in  a 
flight  of  magnanimity,  more  often  in 
an  access  of  terror,  manfully  makes 
up  his  mind  to  swallow  the  dose,  and 
patiently  to  await  the  result.  If  the 
specific  mcdiciue  docs  not  work  the 
specific  cure,  you  are  a lost  man,  a 
cnarlatan,  and  a humbug.  If  you 
ameliorate  any  but  the  one  thing 
you  j)romised  to  aim  at,  you  are  done 
for.  Never  prescribe  for  him  again. 
Go  rather  to  France  or  to  Germany, 
and  generalize,  philosophize.  Or  — 
but  mind,  it's  your  only  chance — turn 
statistician  : that  may  hereafter  save 
you ; for  .John  Bull  has  more  faith 
in  one  statistic -chopper  than  in  a 
thousand  philosophers.  The  other 
mode  of  administering  truth  to  an 
Englishman  is  more  primitive,  more 
domestic  in  its  character,  more  suited 
to  his  nature,  but,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, less  manly  and  straight- 
forward. You  physic  him  as  you  do 
babies.  You  do  not  isolate  your  spe- 
cific t but  you  mix  up  an  amalgam 
of  various  idca.s,  principles,  pretexts, 
and  facts,  in  one  large  dose — the 
purgative  action  (reduced  expendi- 
ture, reform  of  the  Church,  or  such- 
like) predominating — 3'ou  then  bib- 
and-tucker him,  hold  back  his  head, 
and,  spoon  in  hand,  force  it  down  his 
throat  — in  sngar.  'J’his  mode  he 
prefers  of  the  two  : after  a time  the 
medicine  works  — he  feels  decidedly 
better,  declares  that  he  has  just  gone 
through  a ‘crisis,’  and  so  quietly 
commences  a new  accumulation  of 
abuses  against  the  advent  of  new 
physicians.  These  are  of  two  schools. 
The  one,  which  may  be  called  the 
high-school,  practise  on  the  homoeo- 
pathic system.  These  are  the  states- 
men, the  Feels,  the  Clarendons,  the 
Grahams,  or  the  Gladstones.  The 
others  may  be  with  equal  truth 
cla.sscd  as  the  low-school — the  Cob- 
dens,  Brights,  and  such  - like  prac- 
titioners of  the  a{)othecary  class. 
There  is  an  intermediate  school,  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  each. 
Sometimes  they  administer  very 
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Bmall  truths  in  the  smallest  possible 
doses  : at  others  they  pour  in  a good 
round  purge.  These  may  be  ranked 
as  a kind  of  ‘Mneral  practitioners’ — 
educated  as  physicians,  but  practising 
like  apothecaries.  To  this  inter- 
mediate or  mongrel  school  belong 
the  Russells  and  the  Lansdownes. 

Really,  however,  truth  is  about 
the  last  thing  thought  of  by  the 
artists  engaged  in  veneering  the  pub- 
lic mind.  With  such  a good,  easy 
soul  as  John  Bull  to  work  upon,  one 
cannot  so  much  feel  wonder  that  the 
temptation  offered  to  politicians, 
journalists,  artists,  bookmakers,  ma- 
nagers of  public  spectacles,  should 
be  too  strong  for  natures  not,  per- 
haps, originally  too  stern  and  stoical. 
If  a man  goes  about  with  purses 
hanging  from  all  his  pockets,  and 
perpetually  asking  everybody  his 
way,  and  now  they’d  advise  him  to 
go,  one  is  not  surprised  if  so  much 
carelessness  and  simplicity  should 
create  some  few  rogues.  If  we  look 
to  political  matters,  what  tempta- 
tions there  are!  Take  the  case  of 
publications  — quarterly,  weekly, 
monthly,  daily.  So  long  as  they  are 
openly  and  avowedly  party  organs 
they  do  but  little  mischief;  they 
are  the  exponents  of  certain  fixed 
principles,  and  the  slaves  of  certain 
immemorial  prejudices  and  passions. 
But  now,  you  know,  there  is  ‘no 
party.’  A witty  journalist  said  not 
long  since  that  Mr.  Cobden  thought 
repeal  of  the  Corn- laws  had  done 
away  with  original  sin.  In  like  man- 
ner there  are  those  who  seriously 
believe  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
destroyed  party  in  this  country. 
This  throws  people  off  their  guard, 
and  renders  them  more  cas}'  victims. 
Especially  in  foreign  politics,  too, 
it  IS  perceptible  that  there  is  much 
scope  for  the  craftsmen.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  John  Bull,  with  all 
his  great  qualities,  is  somewhat  self- 
ish. His  magnanimity  is  usually 
reflective.  When  England  was  her- 
self a struggling  nation,  in  a political 
sense,  nothing  could  exceed  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  English  for  foreigners 
m distress.  But  now  England  is 
quite  at  ease.  She  has  no  tyrannical 
rulers  or  venal  judges : she  thinks 
she  has  no  insidious  politicians  striv- 
ing, under  the  mask  of  administrative 
reform.s,  to  sap  the  strength  of  her 
free  institutions.  Still  less  has  she 


any  mob,  at  least  of  a serious  cha- 
racter. Therefore,  she  feels  strongly 
inclined  to  take  her  ease ; and  if  you 
are  only  adroit  enough  in  your 
choice  of  calumnies,  you  may  get  her 
to  look  on  very  quietly  while  the 
liberties  of  neighbouring  nations  are 
being  crushed. 

Public  opinion  on  domestic  poli- 
tics, politico-economic  questions,  or 
social  reforms,  is  manulactured  on  a 
system  now  so  perfectly  organized, 
that  it  can  be  worked  with  scientific 
precision.  As  the  conviction  of  the 
public  in  their  own  infallibility 
marches  steadily  to  the  strains  of 
flattery,  and  with  the  prestige  of  past 
success,  the  manoeuvres  of  the  chief- 
tains increase  in  boldness,  and  attain 
a sort  of  Napoleonic  grandeur.  Of 
late  years  the  English  have  been 
very  proud  of  what  they  call  ‘ great 
popular  movements.’  They  like  to  be 
told,  every  few  years,  that  the  peo- 
ple are  going  to  ‘ arise  in  tneir 
strength,'  and  throw  off  this  or  that 
relic  of  a barbarous  legislation.  The 
principle  of  the  system  of  operations 
IS  to  make  the  public  believe  that 
they  are  doing  everything  them- 
selves, when,  in  fact,  they  are  the 
mere  dupes  ofa  fe'v  clever  tacticians; 
to  pride  themselves  on  the  ‘ action 
of  public  opinion,’  when  they  are 
only  repeating,  like  parrots,  the  no- 
tions which,  in  the  aggregate,  tend 
to  produce  the  desired  superficial  re- 
sult. With  a given  amount  of  per- 
severance, lungs,  and  cash,  almost 
any  kind  of  ‘public  opinion’  may  be 
brought  about  in  England,  provided 
the  artificers  engaged  are  sufficiently' 
good  tacticians,  and  can  hide  the  mo- 
dus operandi.  The  most  obvious  and 
honourable  method  is  one  now  alto- 
gether out  of  date,  voted  rococo,  dis- 
earded  as  being  too  simple  and  straight- 
forward for  an  enlightened  age.  De- 
liberate demonstration  and  argument, 
moderation  in  the  mode  of  seeking, 
and  justice  in  the  object  sought,  are 
quite  out  of  the  question;  because 
the  intention  is  to  produce  a superfi- 
cial and  false  effect,  not  to  work  on 
the  original  raw  material,  and  make 
the  most  of  it.  Some  of  the  wiser 
and  more  honest  among  our  states- 
men have  sought  to  modify,  if  not  to 
obviate  the  evil,  by  a system  of  com- 
promises. That,  however,  does  not 
suit  the  new  school,  which  boast» 
publicly  of  its  power  to  impose  any 
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set  of  opinions  on  the  legislature 
that  arc  not  on  the  very  face  of 
them  too  absurd  to  be  entertained ; 
although,  it  should  be  added,  that  in 
matters  of  (ninor  importance  not  di- 
rectly affecting  the  more  vital  in- 
terests of  the  public,  these  practices 
are  carried  on  to  the  extent  of  daring 
outrages  on  common  sense.  It  is  in 
the  more  important  matters,  how- 
ever, that  the  art  of  veneering  the 
public  mind  is  carried  on  witli  the 
greatest  dexterity. 

Out-of-doors  parliaments  are  an 
institution  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  They  are  in  their  nature 
totally  distinct  from  public  meetings, 
as  recognized  in  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  A public 
meeting,  in  its  natural  state,  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a spontaneous  manifest- 
ation of  the  general  feeling,  or  of  the 
wishes  of  particular  classes,  with  the 
view  of  respectfully  laying  them  be- 
fore the  legislature  as  elements  of 
legislation.  It  is  a strictly  legitimate 
corollary  to  a limited  suffrage,  and  a 
protracted  duration  of  parliamentary 
sessions.  The  out-of-doors  parlia- 
ment is  a new  institution,  essentially 
different  in  character  and  origin.  It 
has  nothing  spontaneous  in  its  na- 
ture, nor  is  it  in  the  slightest  degree 
delilx'rativc.  It  is  called  together  by 
beat  of  drum,  as  the  quack  at  a fair 
collects  his  wandering  and  gaping 
audiences.  The  constituents  of  this 
out-of-doors  parliament  have  no- 
thing directly  in  common  with  the 
persons  who  undertake  to  represent 
them  before  the  public  and  the  Go- 
vernment. In  the  ‘ public  meeting' 
the  speaking  is  a necessity  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  orators  respond  by 
a species  of  instinct  to  the  feelings  of 
the  assembled  people.  It  presents 
from  time  to  time  a fair  gauge  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion : statesmen 
can  calculate  upon  the  manifestations 
there  made  as  having  some  weight, 
from  their  truthfulness  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  if  no  more.  But  the 
out-of-doors  parliaments  are  got  to- 
gether for  the  orators,  not  for  the 
people.  The  speakers  do  not  re- 
spond to  the  sentiments  of  the  audi- 
tory ; they  are  in  no  respect  a poli- 
tical necessity ; they  supply  their 
auditors  with  ad  caplandum  ideas, 
which,  when  accepted  as  truth,  while 
the  thinking  faculty  is  dormant, 
present  a superficies  of  opinion.  AVe 


have  had,  within  the  last  twenty 
years  or  so,  some  instances  of  this 
manufacture  of  public  opinion,  so 
flagrant  that  it  is  needless  to  name 
them.  To  the  political  philosopher 
they  are  in  the  last  degree  con- 
temptible; because  opinions  caught 
up  BO  hastily  cannot  have  much 
depth  of  foundation.  One  strong 
instinct — one  antiquated  prejudice,  if 
you  will — is  worth  a whole  ‘great 
movement’  of  thb  kind.  On  the 
one,  a legislator  can  rely  to  a certain 
extent ; on  the  other,  no  dependence 
can  be  placed,  because,  sooner  or 
later,  the  bubble  bursts.  But  a cun- 
ning statesman,  seeking  a pretext  to 
immortalize  his  name  by  associating 
it  with  great  acts  of  legislation,  finds 
these  large  contracting  manufactu- 
rers of  public  opinion  very  conveni- 
ent. Aided  at  the  opportune  mo- 
ment by  journalism,  and  by  the 
mysterious  influence  of  example  on 
multitudes,  the  veneer  passes  for  the 
true  stuff,  and  the  object  is  effected. 
The  out-of-doors  parliaments,  in  fact, 
according  to  the  latest  accepted  prac- 
tiee,  supersede  the  regularly  consti- 
tuted legislature,  which  is  insolently 
told  that  it  must  accept  as  the  true 
ringing  metal  this  clectrotyped  gold, 
skimmed  over  the  native  lead  or 
brass  at  furnace  heat.  After  all  the 
shame  we  have  suffered  by  the  sys- 
tem, it  ought  to  be  well-nigh  worn 
out.  No  such  thing.  There  are  yet 
lower  grades  of  ignorance  and  con- 
ceit to  be  worked  upon.  The  surface 
is  wide ; the  iudustry  of  the  artificers 
unlimited  ; the  rewards  too  tempting 
not  to  bring  fresh  investments  of 
capital. 

The  organization  is  simple  and 
perfect,  in  the  inner  circle  of  all 
there  is  the  master,  who  concerts 
the  plan,  and  from  time  to  time  re- 
gulates its  action.  Sometimes  there 
are  more  than  one,  and  a common 
instinct  of  self-interest  compels  a 
common  action.  Subordinate  to  them 
are  a highly-trusted  class  of  em- 
ployts,  to  whom  is  left  the  charge 
of  the  larger  classes  or  gangs  of  in- 
ferior agents.  If  the  public  opinion 
to  be  manufactured  is  to  be  aimed 
at  some  institution  of  immemorial 
honour — say,  for  instance,  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  or  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture, or  the  army  and  navy 
(for  to  these  gigantic  operators  no 
order  is  too  large  to  be  executed) — 
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the  subdivision  is  very  subtle  and 
ingenious.  The  division  of  labour  is 
carried  to  its  utmost  pitch  of  iKTfcc- 
tion.  Though  the  work  to  be  done 
is  superficial,  the  process  is  long.  It 
is  necessary,  on  some  subjects,  to 
work  secretly — to  mask  the  ulterior 
destination  of  the  fallacies  manufac- 
tured, and  kept  always  in  readiness. 
When,  at  length,  the  fortunate  mo- 
ment comes,  the  whole  army  of 
workmen  is  set  in  motion.  Public 
meetings  of  the  out-of-doors  parlia- 
ment order  arc  held  everywhere  at 
once  with  a most  suspicions  unani- 
mity of  feeling  : perii)atetic  and 

locomotive  orators  spring  up  like 
mushrooms,  all  telling  the  same  tale, 
but  in  a different  form  : there  are 
fallacies  to  suit  all  comprehensions  : 
the  minor  journals  begin  to  find 
which  way  the  wind  is  l)cing  blown, 
and  spreil  their  sails  accordingly. 
A few  great  fundamental  maxims 
have  long  since  been  sent  ofl'  to  the 
saw-mills:  they  are  sliced,  planed, 
and  varnished,  with  an  incredible  ra- 
pidity ; and  in  a space  of  time  which 
would  barely  serve  a thinking  mind 
to  collect  a few  of  the  materials  for 
thought,  and  clear  away  preposses- 
sions, you  have  a splendid  superficies 
of  public  opinion ; and  the  world  is 
astonished  b^  the  spectacle  of  a great 
nation  seeming  to  change  its  princi- 
ples and  policy  with  the  rapidity  of 
a pantomimic  trick,  or  the  deceptive 
ease  of  a ‘ dissolving  view.’ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  far 
journalism  plays  a principal  part  in 
these  manoeuvres.  Newspapers  in 
England,  which  ought  to  lead  public 
opinion,  too  often  merely  follow  it.  It 
is  the  great  organs  alone  which  are 
admitted  to  the  secrets  of  the  organ- 
ization, and  then  only  because  it  is 
found  that  they  fiUl  into  the  veneer- 
ing practice  with  a suicidal  facility. 
Experience  has  proved  how  power- 
fully pens,  which  ought  to  inculcate 
truth  and  wisdom,  may  he  beguiled  or 
influenced  into  the  service  of  falsehood. 
Delighted  with  the  prominent  place 
accorded  them,  they  do  not  sec  how 
they  are  abdicating  their  true  func- 
tions. They  indeed  kill  the  goose 
for  the  golden  egg.  Time  was — and 
that  within  the  most  recent  memory 
— when  great  journals  had  a state- 
policy  of  their  own  ; when  they 
stood  up  really  as  the  champions 
and  guardians  of  the  public  inter- 
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ests ; when  a hint  was  enough  to 
arrest  the  attention,  and  perhaps  to 
change  the  policy  of  a statesman; 
when  an  epithet  well  applied  could 
strike  at  the  strength  of  a'demagogue 
or  an  impostor,  and  reduce  him  to 
his  proper  level.  The  press  was  then 
the  fourth  estate,  in  fact,  as  well  as 
in  the  ha]>py  flattery  of  a phrase. 
AVliat  is  it  now  ? It  has  alaiicated 
its  functions.  From  being  the  daily 
orator  of  the  people,  supplying  in 
the  present  age  the  place  occupied 
by  the  pulpit  in  former  times,  it 
has  allowed  the  demagogues  and  agi- 
tators to  take  the  wind  out  of  its 
sails;  to  stand  between  it  and  the 
public ; to  make  it  their  servitor, 
their  flunkey : it  has  lost  its  inde- 
j>cndence,  and  with  that  its  former 
power  and  dignity.  The  same  law 
which  has  vulgarized  our  orators, 
and  turned  our  statesmen  into  mere 
registrars  of  the  edicts  of  out-of- 
doors  parliaments,  — the  necessity 
they  feel  of  descending  to  the  mar- 
ket-place, and  there  haranguing  the 
people,  or  showing  their  wounds, 
has  acted  on  journalism.  Increased 
circulation  has  necessitated  decreased 
influence.  Bulwer  spoke  once  of 
knowledge  being  ‘like  a circle  in 
still  water,  the  wider  it  spreads,  the 
weaker  it  grows.’  And  so  with  jour- 
nalism. As  the  basis  of  circulation 
has  been  widened,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  appeal  to  lower  and  lower 
orders  of  intelligence,  and  tbe  result 
is,  that  the  greatest  power  ever 
created  by  man  by  the  agency  of 
mind  alone,  is  gradually  ‘abolishing 
itself.'  The  gentlemen  who  thus 
abdicate  their  functions,  give  up  to 
mankind  what  was  meant  fur  the 
few,  and  cut  up  the  fine  wood  of 
wisdom  into  the  thin  veneers  of  po- 
pular opinion,  seem  to  think  that 
there  are  more  oaks  in  the  forest, 
more  illimitable  plantations  to  be 
hewn  at  command.  But  they  will 
find  out  their  mistake,  like  the  six;nd- 
thrift,  when  it  is  too  late.  States- 
manship, whatever  may  be  thoiight 
of  it  now,  is  tbe  growth  of  ages.  The 
errors  and  the  successes  of  the  past 
have  alike  contributed  to  its  store  of 
truths  and  axioms.  Journalism,  too, 
although  a jmwer  of  recent  growth, 
arose  out  of  the  necessity  for  public 
teaching.  The  foundation  of  its  in- 
fluence is  respect,  faith,  confidence. 
If  the  pupils  see  too  much  of  the 
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weaknesses  of  their  masters,  the}' 
cannot  be  tauglit.  The  history  of 
journalism  in  England  presents  the 
spectacle  of  a sudden  rise  to  unex- 
ampled power,  and  a fall,  as  sudden 
and  as  Napoleon-like,  from  over- 
weening confidence  in  seemingly  un- 
limited resources  and  influence.  Of 
course,  there  are  honourable  excep- 
tions ; but  they  are  not  always  ho- 
noured in  proportion  to  the  self- 
sacrifice  implied  by  the  maintenance 
of  an  upright  course,  and  a refusal 
to  p.ander  to  the  prevalent  practice 
of  people-worship.  And  on  behalf 
of  the  others  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
urged,  that  they  are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  the  low  average  of  intelligence  in 
their  readers,  and  their  apathetic 
neglect  of  their  thinking  faculties. 

Statistics  are  very  largely  used  in 
the  processes  referred  to.  An  inven- 
tion of  comparatively  recent  date, 
it  has  come  into  almost  universal 
vogue  with  remarkable  celerity. 
Statistics  present  the  striking  ad- 
vantage over  every  other  description 
of  facts,  that  they  limit  the  faculties 
of  the  student  to  a simple  mental 
process  — one  of  calculation,  in  fact — 
excluding  all  moral  considerations, 
and  precluding  all  tests  and  modifi- 
cations arising  out  of  the  impulses  of 
humanity,  and  its  consciousness  of 
fallibility.  A man  who  reasons  from 
his  experience  or  from  history,  or 
who  has  watched  the  diflidcnce  with 
which  even  the  wisest  men  of  the 
past  adopted  and  announced  tlieir 
conclusion!),  has  always  a certain 
modesty  of  spirit,  which  leads  him, 
however  satisfied  of  the  accuracy 
of  his  conclusions,  to  hold  them 
by  a tenure  subject  to  change.  An 
observer  of  mankind,  too,  one  who 
looks  into  things  as  they  arc,  will 
assuredly  find  in  all  the  operations 
of  life,  and  all  the  arrangements 
of  society,  much  of  contradiction — 
much  that  makes  him  doubt  the 
irrefragable  stability  of  his  impres- 
sions— much  that  makes  him  tender 
towards  his  fellow-men  whom  he  sees 
tossed  and  tumbled  about  on  the 
waves  of  the  moral  world,  even 
though  he  may  be  anchored  in  safety. 
But  the  philosopher  who  calculates 
upon  statistics  takes  a much  more 
firm  and  exalted  position.  He  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  human- 
ity, save  in  the  al)stract.  Wen,  wo- 
men, and  children,— morals,  happi- 


ness, misery, — all  are  figures — no- 
thing more.  Everything  in  the 
world  is  represented  in  his  mind  by 
signs  and  symbols,  and  he  reasons 
with  the  precision  and  accuracy  of  a 
calculating  machine,  — so  much  so, 
that  if,  by  chance,  there  should  be  a 
hiatus  in  the  data,  or  one  of  the 
rime  agents  should  rest  in  abeyance, 
e still  goes  on  calculating,  and  suras 
up  his  results  with  a blind  regularity 
and  a provoking  exactitude.  lie 
deals,  indeed,  nut  with  living,  mov- 
ing, breathing  facts,  but  with  the 
skeleton!),  or  rather  the  spectra,  of 
truths : he  lives  in  a world  apart 
from  that  which  he  would  govern 
by  this  army  of  phantoms ; there  ia 
nothing  real  in  his  philosophy,  or  in 
his  relations  with  the  actual  world. 
The  statistic- chopiicr  is  himself  a 
study, — one  of  the  few  original  cha- 
racters the  age  has  produced.  For 
an  ‘ Age  of  A’eneer  ’ he  seems  to  be 
cut  out  by  Nature  : you  might  have 
predictc'd  his  advent  with  as  much 
certainty  as  that  of  a Hobespierre, — 
with  whom,  in  fact,  though  uncon- 
sciousl}-,  he  has  much  in  common ; 
for  he  would  devastate  the  world 
rather  than  give  up  his  rule-of-three 
demonstrations.  The  statistic-chop- 
per, too,  is  by  no  means  an  unamiable 
man : he  has  his  own  system  of 
morality,  to  which  be  adheres  with 
stoical  self-denial ; he  i.s,  indeed,  too 
cold-blooded  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
mischief  created  by  his  pernicious 
systems  of  thinking.  The  Board  of 
Trade  returns,  or  the  tables  of  the 
Uegistrar- general,  and  so  forth,  are 
his  Bible,  by  which  be  swears,  and 
which  to  him  embrace  all  truth. 
His  one  redeeming  point  is  his  fana- 
tical faith.  The  victim  of  a course 
of  thinking  which  tends  to  destroy 
all  the  natural  religion  of  man,  he 
clings  to  bis  figures  with  the  tenacity 
and  blind  reverence  of  a true  be- 
liever. He  would  die  for  them  at 
the  stake.  He  has  repeopled  earth 
and  heaven, — rooted  out  tnc  old  im- 
pulses and  instincts  of  humanity, 
making  a new  people  for  a new 
world.  He  looks  forward  to  a heaven 
of  eternal  joys,  where  the  genius  of 
mathematics  shall  reign  supreme,  and 
the  eternal  choir  shall  only  chant 
inconceivable  myriads  of  totals,  and 
even  lose  themselves  in  the  ecstasy 
of  impossible  calculations.  He  has 
but  one  serious  sorrow  — there  is 
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bnt  one  tie  that  binds  him  to  the 
living  world : it  is  the  ‘ impossibility 
of  getting  accurate  i;pturn8.’  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  he  will  make 
any  sacrifice.  For  a new  survey,  or 
a more  lucid  method  of  setting  forth 
a public  paper,  he  will  sell  his  vote 
to  the  minister.  He  besieges  the 
Foreign  Secretary  with  prayers  that 
foreign  states  may  be  compelled  to 
publish  statistics,  just  as  his  latest 
predecessors  in  fanaticism  used  to 
bore  him  to  make  treaties  against  the 
slave-trade.  The  transition  marks 
the  change  in  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
nation. 

The  eligibility  of  statistics  for  ve- 
neering purposes  was  perceived  at 
once.  They  have  a natural  tendency 
to  preclude  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment : they  arc  of  an  elastic 
nature,  and  their  superficial  attrac- 
tion and  deceptive  symmetry  fit  them 
well  to  lie  a covering  and  a disguise 
for  all  the  imperfections  of  the  un- 
educated and  unthinking  dogmatist. 
They  constitute,  moreover,  a kind  of 
livery  of  thought, — a badge  of  re- 
tainership.  If  there  be  one  thing, 
too,  that  an  Englishman  abhors  more 
than  another,  it  is  the  duty  of  gene- 
ralizing. Accustomed  as  he  was  to 
have  a few  fixed  ideas  provided  for 
him  by  his  pastors  and  masters — a 
sort  of  political  Creed  and  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  a law  of  observances 
— to  suit  his  insular  position,  and 
keep  him  isolated  from  all  mankind, 
now  that  he  is  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  the  ^neral  duties  of  human- 
ity he  feels  himself  ^itc  out  of  date 
and  out  of  place.  To  be  compelled 
to  study  the  realities  of  his  political 
and  social  position — to  be  obliged  to 
sec  what  an  arrant  hypocrite  he  is — 
bow  little  his  boasts  of  superiority 
arc  borne  out  by  the  test  of  facts — 
how  he  has  neglected  his  duties  for 
the  sake  of  self-seeking  and  self- 
glorification, — this,  to  a modem  Eng- 
Iisbiuan,  is  an  insupportable  task. 
Yet,  as  every  individual  Englishman, 
from  the  duke  to  the  drayman,  has 
in  these  days  undertaken  the  duty 
of  governing  the  country, — as  ‘ pub- 
lic opinion  ’ is  the  great  mother 
whence  all  truth  springs,— perforce 
the  new-liora  statesman,  fresh  from 
his  fox-hounds,  his  law,  his  classical 
lectures,  his  cotton-mill,  or  his  coun- 
ter, must  do  something  or  other  to 
sustain  his  new- bom  honours.  As 


if  a gift  from  heaven,  the  science  of 
statistics  comes  to  his  aid.  Statistics, 
scientifically  used,  work  with  the 
same  mysterious  power  that  attached 
to  the  higher  hieroglyphics  in  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood. 
But  there  is  still  an  inferior  order, 
adapted  for  the  many.  It  is  these 
that  are  used  in  veneering.  As  has 
been  said,  they  draw  the  attention 
away  from  the  real  to  fix  it  on  the 
s}’mbolical.  Pauperism,  horrible  to 
contemplate  in  the  reality,  may  be 
handled  by  the  most  delicate  mind 
when  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  totals. 
To  see  a man  starved  to  death,  is  a 
thing  to  turn  a purse-proud  hypo- 
crite or  a sanctimonious  sinner  into  a 
Christian, — to  prostrate  him  in  shame 
on  the  earth, — to  make  him  wash 
his  soul  white  with  repentance.  But 
when  it  conies  in  tne  mild  form 
adopted  by  the  statistic-chopper,  it 
appears  quite  a matter  of  course.  It 
is,  to  a religious  and  feeling  mind,  a 
great  consolation  to  know  that,  ‘ if 
3 per  cent  died  of  poverty  and  grief 
last  year,  this  year  there  were  only 
2'0S9.'  That  shows  that  things  are 
getting  better, — that  ‘ we  are  reco- 
vering from  the  terrible  infliction 
which  it  pleased  Providence  to  send 
down,’ — that  the  happiest  results 
have  come  from  Mr.  Macwhacker’s 
plan  for  peppering  paupers’  gmel, 
and  so  forth.  Statistics  draw  the 
mind  away  from  the  contemplation  of 
facts,  and  supply  excuses  for  apathy 
and  selfishness.  The  science  of  sta- 
tistics might  be  described  as  general- 
izing by  machinery. 

A leading  organ  of  public  opinion, 
for  instance,  institutes  an  inquiry 
into  the  social  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring poor.  It  comes  to  light,  that 
in  almost  every  trade  the  stress  of 
competition  and  the  cupidity  of  ca- 
pital tend  to  bear  down  wages — to 
stretch  the  endurance  of  the  hard- 
working poor  to  the  cracking  point. 
A rising  statesman,  a keen  obwrver 
of  mankind,— one  who,  from  having 
held  high  official  positions,  has  had 
opportunities  rarely  given  of  know- 
ing the  actual  state  of  the  country, 
puts  it  forward  as  a proposition,  that 
‘ the  rich  arc  growing  richer,  and 
the  poor  more  poor.’  A similar  train 
of  thought,  some  seven  years  before, 
had  led  one  of  the  most  profound 
and  spiritual  writers  of  the  a^e  to 
insert  in  the  greatest  organ  of  opinion 
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in  the  world  a series  of  leading 
articles,  in  which  that  and  some 
corollary  truths  were  announced  with 
the  fervour  of  a hol^  missionary. 
They  were  the  inspirations  of  a pro- 
phet in  the  language  of  a poet  and  a 
philosopher.  These  truths  bad  sunk 
deeply  in  the  national  mind,  when 
there  came  the  extraordinary  display 
and  exposition  of  facts  made  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  morning  paper 
first  referred  to.  Well,  surely  these 
are  matters  on  which  a public  so 
eminently  philanthropic  as  the  Brit- 
ish ought  to  resolutely  see  about 
making  a change.  But  here  it  is 
that  the  statistic-chopper  comes  in. 
lie  looks  with  abhorrence  on  any 
doctrine  or  preaching  that  can  draw 
men  away  from  the  true  faith,  lie 
rushes  to  his  tables,  consults  his  ora- 
cle, adds  up,  divides,  multiplies,  and 
calculates  arithmetical  proportions. 
Out  comes  a statement,  founded  upon 
the  most  faithful  of  public  documents, 
which  proves  to  you,  by  the  irre- 
fragable logic  of  figures,  that  the 
rich  arc  growing  poorer,  and  the  poor 
richer.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
primary  defect  in  the  data  — that 
the  statistician  has  got  no  tables  of 
the  state  of  things  under  1501. 
a-year ; but  to  him  that  makes  no 
difference : the  calculating  engine 
has  been  set  in  motion,  and,  having 
been  duly  wound  up,  it  must  finish 
its  appointed  work.  And  so,  in  spite 
of  the  observations  and  conclusions 
of  philosophers  and  statesmen, — in 
abnegation  of  the  glaring  facts 
brought  to  light  from  day  to  day  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  personal  knowledge  of 
every  man  who  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  inquire,  this  statistical 
manufacturer  of  public  opinion  ob- 
tains currency  for  his  bodiless  crea- 
tion, and  the  ugly  truth  is  veneered 
over  by  a highly-varnished  fiction. 

One  cause,  doubtless,  of  the  popu- 
larity of  statistics  as  a raw  material 
is,  that  they  may,  by  dexterous  arti- 
ficers, be  used  with  equal  ease  on 
both  sides  of  any  given  question. 
Much  of  the  miswief  they  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  is  hqpeby  averted. 


The  gladiatorial  character  of  news- 
paper combats  is  thus  exposed,  and 
sometimes  the  reader  is  tempted  to 
turn  away  in  disgust  from  the  man- 
gled figures  strewed  around  him  to 
the  living  facts  which  lie  not.  But 
these  are  exceptions.  Statistic-chop- 
pers are  usually  optimists.  With 
the  self-conceit  of  being  intensely 
practical,  they  are,  in  fact,  the  most 
arrant  theorists.  They  promise  a 
perpetuation  of  all  that  is  enjoyed  in 
the  present,  and  a multiplication  of 
it  in  the  future.  This  is  consolatory 
to  a nation  that  would  fain  join  God 
and  Mammon  on  one  altar.  Statis- 
tics, however,  if  two-sided,  are  also 
two-edged.  They  are  dangerous  in 
unskilled  hands.  There  would  seem 
to  be  something  in  the  mental  and 
moral  constitution  of  those  theorists 
who,  by  a strange  perversion  of 
terms,  are  called  political  economists, 
which  makes  them  peculiarly  fitted 
for  their  use.  Seeing  the  success 
that  has  attended  their  eflbrts,  their 
political  opponents,  mortified  at  wit- 
nessing such  a sudden  change  on  the 
surface  of  public  opinion,  have  essayed 
to  use  the  same  tools,  and  do  a little 
veneering  for  them.selves.  But  they 
make  a sad  business  of  it.  They 
cannot  abstract  themselves  enough 
from  the  realities  around  them. 
They  arc  for  ever  mixing  up  a little 
feeling,  a little  humanity,  a little 
demonstration,  with  their  results. 
In  the  end,  they  only  damage  them- 
selves ; and  if  they  would  take  the 
advice  of  a friend,  they  would  alto- 
gether abstain  from  dealing  with 
matters  with  which  they  have  no 
natural  concern. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  assume  that 
the  manufacture  of  public  opinion, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  analogy  with 
the  title  of  this  article,  has  bran  pre- 
sumed to  exist  in  a systematic  shape, 
is  not  often  direct^  by  good  and 
philanthropic  motives.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  arc  instances  innume- 
rable where  pious  frauds  are  prac- 
tised on  our  good  John  Bull  fur  the 
purpose  of  guiding  him  to  the  most 
excellent  actions.  Of  these  the  reader 
can  judge  for  himself. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS  ON  GERMANY  AND  ITALY  • 


From  the  year  1840,  when  mis- 
chievous little  M.  Thiers  raised 
an  anti -English  feeling  in  France, 
and  was  very  near  setting  the  two 
countries  by  the  ears,  till  the  year 
1845,  there  was  great  enthusiasm  in 
this  country  for  German  literature. 
Young  ladies  from  ten  to  twenty 
lisped  the  language  in  evcir  mood 
and  tense.  German  bonnes,  German 
governesses,  German  hutlers,  and 
German  couriers  rose  twenty-five  per 
cent  in  the  market;  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  countiy  was 
going  through  his  Der  Die  una  Das, 
and  conjugating  bis  active,  passive, 
neuter,  reflective,  and  reciprocal 
verbs,  from  ' Set/n’  down  to  ' Sich 
einbilden.'  You  could  not  meet  a 
grave  sugar-baker  in  Austin  Friars, 
or  a corpulent  drysalter  returning 
homeward,  after  the  labours  of  the 
day,  to  Portland  Place  or  Harley 
Street,  but  the  dear  obese  lump  of 
prosperous  flesh  was  murmuring  to 
himself  as  he  went  along,  ‘ Ich  bilde 
mir  ein,'  ‘ Du  bUdest  dir  ein'  and 
snch-like  phantasies.  If  you  looked 
at  the  man  of  girth  and  gaiters  in- 
quiringly, he  would  say,  ‘Ah,  my 

dear  friend!  Mrs.  G trill  have  it 

80.  We  are  going  up  the  Rhine  this 
summer.  My  wife  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  Klauer  Klatoivshy  ; Augusta 
is  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  phrase- 
book  ; and  Wilhelmina  not  merely 
chatters,  but  sings  and  writes  German, 
with  a divine  sentimentalism  that  is 
really — believe  me  who  say  it,  and 
j’ct  ought  not  to  say  it  — quite  over- 
powering.’ Impelled  by  notions  such 
as  these,  shoals  of  people  from  May- 
fair  and  Marylebone,  from  Belgravia 
and  the  new  streets  then  in  course 
of  building  in  that  vicinage,  placed 
themselves  aboard  steamers  for  Rot- 
terdam, and  Antwerp,  and  Ostend, 
and,  swollen  with  the  new  passion 
for  Deubchland,  wayfared  it  up  the 
Rhine,  and  -some  of  them  down  the 
Danube.  P'or  five  long  years  the 
passion  lasted;  but  towards  1845, 
after  some  summers’  c-xpericnce,  it 
was  visibly  cooling.  In  1846-7, 
German  bonnes  were  at  a discount. 


In  1 848,  the  events  at  Frankfort,  at 
Vienna,  at  Berlin,  and  at  Baden, 
marvellously  cooled  this  English 
hyper-enthusiasm.  It  is  now  no 
longer  the  rage,  or  rather  the  furor, 
to  go  to  Germany ; but  this  is  not 
owing  to  the  unjust  and  unprovoked 
diatrilics  of  a noble  and  learned  lord 
(Brougham)  delivered  this  summer 
in  a certain  house  that  shall  be 
nameless.  The  fact  of  it  is,  that 
most  persons  who  have  the  lei- 
sure and  the  means  of  seeing  Ger- 
many have  already  seen  it,  and  such 
as  have  not  had  that  advantage  are 
deterred  bj’  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  country  from  moving  to  the 
great  cities,  and  limit  their  peregrin- 
ations to  a bathing-place,  such  as 
Baden-Baden,  Wiesbaden,  or  Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

We  doubt,  however,  whether  Ger- 
many, though  small  and  more  travel- 
led by  English  during  the  five  years 
of  which  we  have  been  speakiii",  is 
much  better  understood  by  foreign- 
ers than  it  was  thirty  or  even  forty 
years  ago.  Of  all  the  wishy-washy 
travels  or  books  on  Germany  that 
have  appeared  in  our  day,  in  such 
unlicked  and  unshnpen  profusion, 
there  is  not  one  to  compare  with 
the  Germany  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
written  so  far  back  ns  1810  — with 
the  Germany  of  Russell,  written  in 
1820,  ‘21,  and  22  — or  even  with  the 
work  of  Hodgskin,  written  in  1819 
and  published  in  1820.  The  people 
who  have  gone  on  summer  trips 
to  Germany  have  not  tarried  long 
enough  in  the  land  to  know  the 
country  or  the  people;  they  have 
moved  about  from  place  to  place — 
here  one  day,  there  the  next.  Their 
journey  has  been  a journey  of  plea- 
sure, of  bustle,  of  locomotion  — not 
of  study  or  business ; they  have 
visited  theatres  and  operas,  baths 
and  gardens,  curiosities  and  sights  of 
all  kinds ; they  have  learned  how  to 
say,  ‘H’le  brfnden  sie  Sick'  to  any 
acquaintance,  or  to  say  to  the  waiter 
in  the  morning,  ‘ 1st  das  Fruhstiick 
da  f'  or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal 
they  are  enabled  to  translate,  jx;rad- 
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venture,  into  mispronounced  Ger- 
man, ‘ Take  away  the  things,’  or, 
‘Serve  the  dinner  at  five,  six,  or 
seven  o'clock,'  as  the  case  may  be. 
But  this  is  not  knowing  Germany  or 
the  German  literature  or  language, 
much  less  is  it  the  being  qualified  to 
write  a book  on  that  country,  so 
difficult  to  be  understood. 

To  understand  Germany  and  the 
Germans,  one  must  have  lived  long 
and  much  in  the  land  — one  must 
have  mixed  with  the  people,  have 
studied  their  literature,  have  fol- 
lowed the  courses  in  some  of  their 
universities,  and  ate  of  their  house- 
hold salt  in  summer  and  winter. 
How  few  are  there  that  have  done 
this ! Among  all  our  own  acquaint- 
ance who  have  visited  Germany, 
amounting  to  some  seventy  or  eighty 
persons,  most  of  them  men  of  stu- 
dious habits  and  of  considerable  at- 
tainments, there  are  not  more  than 
a couple  who  thoroughly  understand 
the  language,  the  country,  its  laws 
or  institutions,  and  these  are  the 
very  men  who  have  not  leisure  to 
write.  Yet  Germany,  from  its  geo- 
graphical position,  may  be  considered 
the  heart  of  Europe ; and  in  any 
great  mental,  moral,  or  material 
conflict,  Allemania  is  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  people  of 
Germany  in  general  are  brave,  free- 
hearted, laborious,  and  sincere ; and 
though  there  is,  about  all  they  say 
or  do,  a tinge  of  mysticism,  melan- 
choly, and  romance,  very  difficult  to 
be  comprehended  by  a smart  London 
Cockney  man  of  business,  or  by  a 
hard-headed,  practical,  and  unpoctical 
lawyer  of  Westminster  Hall,  j-et  this 
mysticism,  though  often  cloudy  and 
nebulous,  is  generally  allied  with  high 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  with  gene- 
rous and  noble  views,  though  views, 
we  admit,  occasionally  somewhat  too 
poetical  and  transcendental.  But 
with  all  their  faults  tiie  Germans 
are  an  eminently  lovable  people ; for 
they  are  truly  honest,  frankly  well- 
meaning,  and  thoroughly  sincere: 
they  are,  indeed,  a people  cnrinently 
formed,  when  thoroughly  known,  to 

fiin  on  the  good  opinion  of  the 
nglish. 

Germany  is  now,  we  admit,  in  a 
state  of  transition,  in  a new  phase  of 
its  being  as  a nation.  Many  wild, 
conceited,  impracticable,  and  occa- 


sionally naked  theories,  have  been 
broached  during  the  last  two  years 
and  a half  in  Baden,  in  Prussia,  in 
Frankfort,  and  in  Vienna.  But  these 
states,  notwithstanding  the  promises 
of  princes,  had  been  so  long  kept  in 
leading-strings  — not  to  say  bondage 
— the  word  of  promise  had  been  so 
often  made  to  the  ear  and  broken  to 
the  hope  — their  expectations  had 
been  so  dallied  with,  and  the  moment 
of  fruition  so  long  delayed,  — that  it 
is  not  extraordinary  that,  after  the 
events  of  February  1848,  there  was 
a great  deal  of  extravagance,  of  both 
expres-sion  and  of  action  — that  the 
words  Republic,  Democracy,  Social- 
ism, and  Unity  of  Germany,  were 
heard  and  acted  upon,  and  that  out- 
breaks took  place  and  crimes  were 
committed  at  Vienna,  at  Berlin,  and 
in  Baden,  Frankfort,  and  elsewhere, 
which  cannot  for  a moment  be  pal- 
liated or  defended.  We  arc  not 
defending,  or  even  palliating,  any  of 
the  excesses  of  the  people,  urgea  on 
by  propagandists  and  professors  ; 
and  God  forbid  that  we  should  de- 
fend, palliate,  or  excuse,  any  of  the 
excesses  and  crimes  committed  at 
Vienna,  Frankfort,  and  elsewhere, — 
such  as  the  execrable  and  sanguinary 
murders  of  Auerswald,  or  Lich- 
nowsky,  or  Latour,  or  Lamberg. 
But  if  the  German  people  arc  to  be 
condemned  at  the  bar  of  public  opi- 
nion for  some  sanguinary  crimes,  for 
many  errors,  innumerable  follies,  and 
unpardonable  excesses,  the  princes 
and  cabinets  of  Germany  are  also 
obnoxious  to  censure  for  deeds  of 
omission  and  commission — for  expec- 
tations raised  to  be  disappointed — for 
promises  made  only  to  be  evaded, 
delayed,  or  altogether  broken. 

We  say  this  much  as  a preface  to 
the  political  pamphlet  of  .Madame 
Blaze  de  Bury,  in  two  volumes,  the 
lady  at  present  before  us  in  our  critical 
capacity.  We  say  political  pamphlet, 
for  it  is  nothing  more  and  nothing 
less.  Sharp,  clever,  occasionally 
brilliant,  and  uniformly  distinguished 
by  esyril,  are  these  volumes.  But 
they  arc  not  travels  in  Germany, 
or  a history  of  its  ‘ courts,  camps, 
and  people,’  to  use  the  alliterative 
and  attractive  title  which  the  book- 
seller  invented  for  the  hook-maker. 
The  volumes  arc  a pungent  diatribe 
against  revolutionists  and  popular 
leaders  generally,  and  a scries  of 
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panegyrics — often  loathsomely  ful*  mirers  of  the  frigid  and  self-important 

some— on  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  doctrinaire  of  the  Geneva  school, 

the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  M.  Guizot ; but  when  we  find  him 

King  of  Prussia;  on  the  Queen  of  designated,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  445,  as  ‘the 

Bavaria,  and  the  Archduchess  So-  meanest  and  falsest  of  men,’  we  can- 

phia ; on  the  Count  and  Countess  of  not  help  thinking  that  the  ex-mi- 

Chambord,  on  Radetzky,  on  Jella-  nister's  inability  to  appreciate  the 

chich,  on  Windischgriitz,  &c.  peculiar  aptitude  of  M.  Blaze  de 

The  pamphlet,  however  clever  Bury  for  official  life  may  have  had 

and  well  put  together,  is  altogether  somewhat  to  do  with  this  bitter 

one-sided — completely  unilateral,  as  denunciation  of  his  ‘meanness  and 

they  would  say  in  Germany.  While  falseness.’ 

every  prince,  and  nearly  every  minis-  M.  Guizot  should  have  remem- 
ter,  is  flattered,  commended,  and  bered  who  it  was  that  recommended 

highly  approved,  there  is  not  a civil  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  to  the  King  of  the 

or  even  a fair  word  for  Kossuth  or  French’s  special  protection,  and  if  he 

any  one  of  the  men  who  in  Hungary,  wished  for  a quiet  life  he  ought  to 

Germany,  or  Italy,  stood  up  against  have  given  the  aspirant  something, 

authority.  The  motives  of  all  are  de-  In  1H4G  or  1847  he  was  gallant 

predated,  and  their  actions  maligned,  enough  to  grant  a Bureau  de  Tabac 

There  are  reasons  for  this,  abun-  to  the  husband  of  Lady  John  Rus- 

dantly  apparent,  in  the  very  few  sell’s  femme  de  chumhre,  at  the  re- 
glimpses which  Madame  Blaze  de  quest  of  the  chere  moitib  of  the 

Bury  gives  of  her  own  history.  The  English  premier,  if  we  are  to  believe 

lady  is,  it  appears,  a Scotch  Roman  the  revelations  of  the  Itevne  Re- 

Catholic,  whose  maiden  name  was  trospective,  given  under  the  hand  of 

Stuart,  and  as  she  lived  with,  was  pa-  the  lady  herself;  and  surely  the  ex- 

tronised  and  chaperoned,  in  Paris  and  French  premier  might  have  granted 

elsewhere,  by  a countrywoman  and  a sous  pr^/efs  place,  in  1848,  to  M. 

a relative,  a Mrs.  Dunbar,  it  is  not  Blaze  oe  Bury,  if  but  to  quiet  the 

unfair  to  presume  that  Mademoiselle  complaining  tongue  of  the  most  vi- 

Stuart,  now  Madame  Blaze  de  Bury,  vacious  and  the  most  mercurial,  but 

was  always  a Jacobite  at  heart.  The  not  certainly  the  worst-natured  man, 

names  of  Stuart  and  Dunbarsmack  of  under  the  sun. 

Charles  Edward  and  the  Chevalier.  AVhat  other  claims,  if  any,  than 
This  Jacobite  tendency  accounts  for  foreign  recommendation,  M.  Blaze  de 

Madame  Blaze  de  Bury’s  admiration  Bury  had  on  the  French  Government, 

of  the  Count  and  Countess  do  Cham-  we  profess  to  be  ignorant.  But  sup- 

bord — for  her  heart’s  whole  devotion  posing  them  to  have  been  much 

to  the  old  Austrian  system — for  her  stronger  than  we  believe  they  were, 

extravagant  admiration  of  the  Ban  we  ourselves  know  that  many  abler 

Jellachich  — and  for  her  dcnuncia-  and  far  more  deserving  men  were 

tions  of  the  English  system  in  India,  neglected  by  that  apparently  austere 

This,  also,  in  part  accounts  for  minister,  who  took  for  his  motto  the 

her  disrelish  to  the  family  of  Or-  words,  Linea  recta  brecissima. 

leans,  and  for  her  elaborate  pane-  At  what  period  Madame  Blaze  de 
gyric  on  all  the  members  of  the  elder  Bury  visited  Germany  she  nowhere 

branch,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  in  these  volumes  specifically  tells  us. 

Yet  there  are  not  wanting  those  ma-  With  that  delightful  disregard  of 

lignant  enough  to  say  that  M.  Blaze  time,  and  place,  and  circumstance, 

de  Bury,  the  husband  of  the  fair  au-  which  may  be  charming  in  some 

thoress,  was,  in  1846, 1847,  and  1848,  cases,  but  which  is  intolerable  in  a 

a candidate  for  employment  under  book  like  this — we  find  but  one  date 

the  junior  branch  of  the  House  of  in  the  volumes,  and  that  is  to 

Bourbon,  and  that  great  interest  was  the  preface,  which  appears  to  hare 

used  with  the  king  to  have  the  gen-  been  written  at  a place  called  ‘ Lea 

tleman  nominated  to  some  post.  M.  Champeaux,’  on  the  6th  of  August, 

Guizot,  however,  was  inexorable,  and  1850.  Where  Les  Champeaux  is  we 

M.  Blaze  de  Bury  remained,  when  the  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  may 

Revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  unem*  be  in  the  wilds  of  Brittany,  or  in  the 

ployed  and  without  place.  We  are  heart  of  La  Champagne  pouilleute. 

ourselves  no  very  enthusiastic  ad-  From  internal  evidence,  however, 
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we  gatlier  th.it  this  tour  in  Germany 
was  performed  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1848  or  1849. 

Wc  are  ourselves  no  believers  in 
a united  Germany.  We  do  not  think 
the  thing  possible  now,  nor  in  our 
time — nor  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  even  though  it 
were  possible,  which  it  clearly  is  not. 
But  the  reasoning  Madame  Blaze  de 
Bury  brings  to  Ixtar  against  a united 
Germany  is  singularly  inconclusive. 
It  is  not  because  the  native  of  Gotha 
dislikes  the  Bavarian,  or  the  Prussian 
the  Austrian,  or  the  Saxon  the 
Hanoverian,  that  - a fusion  of  the 
races  is  not  possible.  Wc  find  these 
antipathies  existing  between  the 
Englishman  and  the  Scotchman, 
between  the  Scotchman  and  the 
Irishman,  between  the  Englishman 
and  the  Welshman  — nay,  between 
different  counties  of  the  same  king- 
dom, as  in  Ireland — and  yet  the  three 
countries  are  indissolubly  united. 
So  in  Spain.  The  Andalusian  docs 
not  love  the  Asturian,  the  Asturian 
does  not  love  the  Galiician,  the  Gal- 
lician  dues  nut  love  the  Catalonian, 
the  C.italoniau  does  not  love  the 
Biscayan,  while  the  old  Castilian 
looks  down  on  all.  Yet  these  people 
are  united  under  one  crown.  The 
people  of  Italy  yearn  and  strain,  with ' 
all  the  reachings  and  graspings  of 
vivacious,  ardent,  and  enthusiastic 
minds,  for  unity,  and  one  day  or 
other  they  must  be  united ; yet  the 
strongest  bond  of  union  among  them, 
as  Forsyth  says  with  his  usual  cou- 
cinnity,  is  only  a coincidence  of  ha- 
tred. The  Tuscans  are  unanimous 
in  hating  the  other  states  of  Italy  ; 
the  Senesi  agreed  best  in  hating  all 
the  other  Tuscans,  and  the  citizens  of 
Sienna  in  hating  the  rest  of  the 
Senesi.  But  though  a Human  or  a 
Genoese  cries  out  Caco  como  un  Fio- 
rentino  in  the  street  or  the  market- 
place, yet  ask  a Homan  or  a Genoese 
whether  he  would  like  a united 
Italy,  and  he  will  bound  to  his  lags 
at  once,  hi.s  eyes  will  siiarkle  and  fire 
with  enthusiasm,  and  ne  will  answer 
in  a transport  a thousand  times,  ‘ Yes.’ 
Aladamc  de  Bury,  we  therefore 
tliink,  proves  nothing  in  demon- 
strating the  existence  of  these  petty 
differences  and  antipathies.  Among 
the  same  family  olttimes,  husbands 
and  wives,  if  the  tongue  of  scandal 
speak  truly  (we  know  nothing  of  the 

VOL.  XLII.  no.  CCL. 


subject  ourselves,  not  being  in  the 
holy  state  of  matrimony),  sometimes 
have  little  differences,  and  twit  each 
other  w ith  their  peculiar  feelings  and 
Weaknesses.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  passing  clouds,  the  union  is  not 
the  less  binding,  and  neither  party 
is  desirous  of  looking  for  its  repeal. 

The  second  chapter  of  Madame 
Blaze  de  Bury's  book  is  devoted  to 
the  Baden  Hcpiiblicans,  whom  she 
dedicates  to  the  infernal  gods  with 
the  zeal  of  a true  Jacobite,  and  the 
hearty  hatred  of  a woman. 

Frederick  flecker,  however,  is  a 
little  better  treated  than  bis  fellows. 
The  lady  thus  speaks  of  him  : — 

Bom  in  1811  ot  Kiebtersheim,  near 
Mannheim,  after  having  completed  his 
8tudie.s  at  the  university,  and  received 
his  diM’tor’s  degree  (oh,  a plague  of  Ger- 
man Doctors  ! it  is  they  who  have  done 
it  all  !),  he  chose  the  law  as  hi.s  profession, 
and  considered  already  by  the  Radical 
party  as  one  of  its  greatest  lights,  he  was 
elected  upiiii  the  express  recommendation 
of  Itzstein  as  a member  of  the  Lower 
House.  He  had  then  attained  his  thirty- 
lirst  year  ; anti  in  1842  helped  to  over- 
throw the  Ulittersdorf  mini-try.  From 
this  moment,  until  1845,  Heckcr  wils 
busy  in  all  the  doings  of  the  Op|>osition. 
He  called  for  ministerial  responsibility, 
spoke  in  favour  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
trial  by  jury,  scp.iration  of  the  judicial 
from  the  political  administration,  esta- 
blishment of  an  income-tax,  and  German 
unity.  In  n any  of  these  things  he  waa 
right,  and  his  eloquence  would  have  de- 
served to  have  bad  better  results ; but 
there  was  that  in  Heckcr,  a.s  in  most  of 
his  political  brethren,  which  under  the 
mask  of  con.vtitntiomilism  betrayed  the 
wolf  in  .sheep’s  chithiug. 

The  Opposition,  however,  as  will  be 
remember^,  was  getting  the  best  of  it, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1816  the  rival 
parties  stood  thus  : — For  the  Radicals, 
34  ; for  the  Government,  29  : the  Se- 
cond Chamber  ixiunting  only  63  mem- 
bers in  all.  Great  reforms  had  lieen  ob- 
tained, but  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
wanted  still  greater;  and  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Budget,  after  clamoring  for 
universal  sutfrage,  po]inlar  privileges, 
and  liberties  impossible,  Hccker  suddenly 
proposed  a refti.sal  of  subsidies.  Upon 
this  ground,  however,  he  found  himself 
in  an  unexpected  minority ; and  only 
nineteen  of  his  party  vot^  with  him, 
fifteen  of  them  going  over  to  the  ministry. 
Bekk,  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken, 
waa  then  minister.  This  defeat  sorely 
wounded  the  champion  of  the  * people’s 
rights,’  and  in  the  following  year  he  re- 
signed his  post  as  a deputy,  and  went  to 
II 
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the  south  of  Franco,  whence  he  returned 
with  an  increase  of  democratic  ardour. 

In  September  1847,  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  meeting  of  Offenburg,  where, 
tinder  the  title  of  Demands  of  the  People, 
the  famous  programme  of  the  Radical 
party  made  its  appearance.  Now  eom- 
roenced  the  open  struggle  between  the 
Government  and  the  party  which  had 
left  the  ranks  ot  the  Opposition,  properly 
so  called,  to  enter  those  of  that  Radical- 
ism, which  is  so  speedily  transformed 
into  revolution  and  revolt.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  pursue  liecker,  Struve,  and 
some  others,  judicially,  but  nothing  came 
of  it. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  follow  Hecker 
through  all  his  career  as  a member  of  the 
Vor  Parlament,  and  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  Paulskirche ; it  is  with  his  action  in 
Baden  that  we  have  to  do.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  in  Frankfort  lie  was  for  some 
time  the  leader  of  the  Extreme  Left,  and 
as  such,  an  object  of  idolatry  to  the  long- 
haired population  of  incipient  doctors. 
Who  have  nothing  on  earth  to  lose,  and 
fancy  they  have  a great  deal  to  gain  by 
revolution. 

As  a tribune  of  the  people,  Hecker  had 
many  advantage.s.  He  was  good-looking 
and  eloquent,  and  possessed  of  that  qua- 
lity which  ranks  so  high  amongst  the 
sort  of  persons  he  was  generally  called 
upon  to  harangue— the  determination  to 
‘ go  a-head,'^  let  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

Before  going  further,  I think  it  but 
just  to  say  one  thing.  Hecker  was  sin- 
cere in  what  he  did.  There  are  two  sorts 
of  revolutionists : those  who  would  over- 
turn the  world  and  all  its  institutions  for 
some  advantage  to  themselves,  (genenilly 
of  the  most  material  and  sensual  kind, 
for  the  love  of  glory  aetuates  them  but 
very  little),  and  those  who,  perceiving 
objects  in  a false  light,  really  believe 
they  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  truth. 
Hecker  was  of  these.  He  was  rich ; mar- 
ried to  a young  wife  whom  be  loved,  the 
father  of  three  cliildren,  and  surrounded 
by  several  external  circumstances  which 
should  have  made  him  appreciate  the 
tran(|uil  pleasures  of  life.  He  was  a 
sincere  Republican  ; nor  is  it  for  this  I 
blame  him.  Convictions  arc  not  to  be 
condemned  as  such  ; tiieir  law  is  sin- 
cerity, truth,  and  if  they  are  sincere  they 
have  a right  to,  and  a claim  U(Hin  respect, 
like  all  things  true.  But  there  where 
convictions,  however  sincere,  become 
blameable,  is  where,  instead  of  leading 
only  to  self-sacrilice,  they  invedve  the 
aaerifice  of  thousands,  and  may  be  the 
irretrievable  ruin  of  whole  lands.  No 
man  living  has  a right  to  force  a body  of 
his  fellowinen  to  what  he  may  consider 
their  advantage  against  their  will ; and 


he  who,  in  the  name  of  his  idea,  excites 
his  countrymen  to  trample  upon  what  is, 
charges  himself  with  a responsibility,  a 
complete  perversion  of  vision  alone  can 
give  him  courage  to  assume. 

Gagcrn  receives  more  justice  than 
Hecker.  Madame  Hlaze  de  Bury  ad- 
mits that  no  enthusiasm  inspired  by 
the  Archduke  .Tohn,  or  the  King  of 
Prussia  as  future  Kmperor  of  Ger- 
many, equalled  that  inspired  by  the 
President  of  the  National  Assetnhiy. 
In  the  streets,  in  the  Assembly, 
and  in  society,  his  influence  was  the 
same.  Women,  according  to  our 
authoress,  would  tear  a glove  of  his 
into  atoms,  and  preserve  the  bits  as 
relics;  and  Madame  Blaze  de  Bury 
states  she  could  name  one  noble  lady 
who  wore  a sleeve-button  of  Gagern  s 
mounted  in  diamonds. 

Our  lady -authoress  admits  the 
great  services  rendered  by  Gagem, 
but  avers  that  his  resources  were 
exhausted  before  he  had  been  en- 
abled to  do  any  more  real  good  than 
that  which  lay  in  prevention  of  still 
further  evil. 

Madame  Blaze  de  Bury  contends 
that  Gagern  is  worn  out,  because  his 
brow  is  furrowed  and  his  hair  grey — 
because  his  figure  is  somewhat  tent 
and  his  voice  veiled.  But  if  these  be 
indications  of  a man's  teing  worn 
out,  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  Lari  of 
Carlisle,  though  younger  men  than 
M.  Gagern,  are  also  worn  out. 

Henry  William  Augustus  Gagem 
is  now  only  in  his  fifty-first  year. 
He  is  the  son  of  .John  Christopher 
Ernest  Gagern — not  Henry,  as  Ma- 
dame de  Bury  has  it — who  was  in 
the  service  of  Nassau  and  Holland, 
and  who  spent  some  time  in  England 
tetw  een  1813  and  1814.  The  course 
of  Henry  Gagern,  the  son,  has  al- 
ways been  straightforward,  independ- 
ent, and  eminently  unselfish  ; and  if 
he  have  not  succeeded,  either  in  the 
Paulskirche  at  Frankfort,  at  Ber- 
lin, or  elsewhere,  according  to  his 
wllhcs,  the  fault  is  more  in  his  stars 
than  in  himself.  Madame  de  Bury  in- 
timates that  he  is  a man  of  aristo- 
cratic nature', — that  he  is,  in  every 
respect,  a gentleman  ; and  she  alleges 
that  this  accounts  fur  the  antipathy 
of  the  Bevolutionisls  and  her  own 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  individual. 

Ik'e  regret  to  perceive  that  this 
slavish  deference,  and  what  wc  must 
call  this  snobbish  reverence,  for  what 
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she  deems  aristocracy,disfigures  everj^ 
portion  of  Madame  Blaze  de  Btirys 
book.  Whether  this  lady  lias  been  in 
the  habit  of  moving  in  the  first  circles 
of  society  we  have  no  means  of  ac- 
curately knowing ; but  as  she  al- 
ways pulls  np  a title  ns  the  Countess 
This,  the  liuchess  That,  and  the 
Marquise  So-and-so,  we  incline  to 
think  that  Madame  dc  liury's  en- 
trance into  such  circles  is  very  re- 
cent, and,  like  most  persons  under  Mich 
circumstances,  the  newly  - admitted 
hierophant  thinks  she  can  never  too 
often  chink  the  coin  of  a sounding 
title  on  the  counter.  This  is  vil- 
lanous  and  vulgar  to  a degree.  In 
society  abroad,  one  says  ‘ Monsieur  do 
Talleyrand ' and  * Madame  de  Talley- 
rand,' ‘ Monsieur  de  Metternich  ' and 
‘ Madame  de  Metternicdi not  ‘I’rince’ 
and  ‘ I’rincess,'  ‘Count’  or  ‘Count- 
ess,’ or  ‘ Vi.scouut  ’ or  ‘ Viscountess.’ 
"Who,  with  the  least  or  breed- 
ing, ever  called  Chateaubriand  ‘Vis- 
count.’ or  M.  de  Vilelle  ‘ Viscount 
de  Vilelle,’  or  Jl.  de  St.  Aulairc 
‘Count?’  The  ringing  the  changes 
upon  titles  is  reserved  for  the  very 
lowest  vulgar,  and  the  worst  classes 
of  Cockney  English  and  of  under- 
bred Scotch  and  Irish,  who  have 
always  a title  in  their  mouths. 

In  her  descriptions  of  siKial  life 
and  of  exterior  objects,  where  Madame 
Blaze  de  Bury  gives  not  the  rein  to 
her  prejudices,  but  observes  and  notes 
down  her  impressions,  her  remarks 
are  valuable,  and,  in  general,  correct. 
Her  observations  on  jiliinich  may  be 
taken  as  an  example.  She  says,  and 
says  truly,  that,  out  of  Paris,  there 
is  no  place  where  luxury  is  so  widely 
diffused  as  in  Munich,  or  where  the 
attributes  and  accessories  of  society 
are  so  magnificent. 

The  aristocracy  of  Munich  mani- 
fests in  its  pleasures  the  association 
of  art  with  enjoyment. 

On  the  many  virtues  of  the  Bava-- 
rian  aristocracy,  male  and  female. 

The  boys  with  all  their  fathers’  sense. 

The  girls  with  all  their  mothers’  beauty, 

as  Sheridan  hath  it,  we  have  not 
space  to  dwell.  We  cannot  go  over 
tne  ‘ lofty  brow,’  the  ‘ dark  eye,’  the 
‘clustering  brown  locks,’  the  ‘ta- 
pering fingers  of  her  hand  as  she 
draws  off  her  glove  ’ (()  Madame  de 
Bury!),  nor  mark  the ‘exquisite  nails 
that  seem  made  to  open.  Aurora-like, 


the  gates  of  day.’  These  are  the  sal  ient 
points  of  Caroline  Countess  of  llas- 
senheim,  ‘ a liorn  princess  of  Waller- 
stein  [‘  think  of  that.  Master  Brook! 
think  of  that ! '],  one  of  Bavaria’s 
first  and  noblest  dames.’  Heflect  on 
these  things,  York, — remember  them, 
Norroy, — treasure  them  in  your 
heart  of  hearts,  ye  Lodges,  ye  De- 
bretts,  ye  Dodds,  and,  quintessence 
of  snobbery  and  llunkeydom,  ye 
Burkes ! 

We  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  touch 
on  the  two  sisters  that  stand  nigh 
unto  the  Bassenheim,  ‘ on.'  prettier 
than  anvthing  you  can  imagine.’ 
This  is  Viscountess  d’ Almeida : the 
fascinating  countenance  of  the  other 
is  owned  by  the  Baroness  Gumpen- 
lierg.  Then  there  is  Mademoi.selle  de 
Gumpenberg,  who  resembles  ‘ a water 
nymph  j’  and  our  authoress  would 
‘not  be  surprized  if  some  day,  be- 
neath the  groves  of  the  Englische 
Garten,  the  green  waves  of  the  Jsar 
Iqiutre,  Iser  ?]  tried  to  allure  her 
into  their  depths.’ 

In  describing  art  and  artists,  Ma- 
dame Blaze  de  ISury  has  got  out  of  the 
millinery,  the  lady’s-maid,  and  the 
court-newsman  style.  She  seems  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  en- 
thusiasm and  the  devotion  of  Ger- 
man artists,  who  live  for  art  and  not 
bu  it,  as  she  well  phrases  it.  Some- 
thing of  this  feeling — indeed,  a great 
deal — is  due  to  the  late  King  of 
Munich,  l/ouis  of  Bavaria,  a muni- 
ficent patron  of  the  arts  ; bnt  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  educated  German  to 
love  art  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  this 
impulse  within, — it  is  the  love  and 
the  delight  the  Germans  feel  for  art, 
that  eni’.ble  them  to  vanquish  oh- 
stacles.  ‘ Nur  der  innerc  Trieb,  die 
Lust,  die  Licbe  kelfen  nns  lliwler- 
uLsse  uberwiuden'  says  Giithe.  The 
following  remarks  on  the  celebrated 
German  artist  Schwanthaler  will  re- 
pay perusal  : — 

Schwanthaler. 

Never  was  the  spirit  of  chivalry  so 
understood  ns  by  Schwanthaler.  Other 
sculptors  have  other  merits  ; Thorwald- 
sen,  Danneckcr,  Schadow,  Rauch,  are 
names  about  the  illustriousness  of  which 
there  can  be  do  question  : some  arc  clas- 
sical, some  poetical,  all  remarkable  for 
elevation ; but  Schwanthaler  alone  is 
chivalrous.  Look  at  yon  figure  of  Ru- 
dolph of  Hapsbiirg,  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery, — is  it  not  the  very  ideal  of  the 
warlike  emperor,  the  Deuttcher  Kaiser, 
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who,  before  his  call  to  the  throne,  had 
nothing  but  his  horse,  and  his  sword, 
and  his  old  tower  amongst  the  Alps — a 
true  and  genuine  Ritter  r 

The  observations  which  follow 
on  the  attitude  of  Bavaria  and  the 
historical  party  in  Germany  are, 
at  the  present  time,  of  universal  in- 
terest. 

Historical  party  in  Germany, 

In  the  late  divisions  of  Germany,  the 
different  German  governments  have  worn 
the  colours  of  two  distinct  parties : one 
is  based  upon  the  respect  ot  treaties,  and 
calls  itself  the  Right ; the  other  rests 
upon  tlie  manifestations  of  popular  ezi- 
gencies,  and  is  termed,  by  its  enemies,  a 
Fact.  One  will  hear  only  of  what  it 
maintains  ought  to  be,  the  other  calls  in 
expediency  to  its  aid.  Between  these 
two  great  parties  comes  a third,  deriving 
its  existence  from  the  first ; this  is  the 
traditional,  or,  ns  it  is  denominated,  the 
Historical  party. 

That  the  * Historical  School  * has  ex- 
ercised a considerable  inllucucc  in  Ger- 
man affairs  within  the  last  two  years  is 
what,  I think,  no  one  will  attempt  to 
deny ; and  nowhere  has  this  influence 
prevailed  inoic  strongly  than  in  Bavaria. 

Bavaria,  as  we  have  seen,  furnished 
the  very  name  by  which  originally  were 
designated  the  partizai » of  authority. 
Guelph  was  the  term  for  those  who  sup- 
ported the  j)ower  of  the  Pope  against  the 
Emperor,  whose  adherents  were  styled 
Ghibcllincs.  When  the  great  war  of  the 
two  eternally  waning  principles  had 
('eased  between  the  Tiara  and  lire  Crown, 
authority  bccan»e  exclusively  lodged  in 
the  latter;  and  the  cmjure,  attacked  by 
the  Reformation,  was  now  the  symbol  of 
power  bused  U|>on  right,  and  thcGuelph.s 
of  this  period  arc  still  the  same,  and  wc 
have  the  Elector  Maximilian  defending 
Ferdinand  11.,  and  opposing  Gustavus 
Adolphus  with  all  his  might.  The  ques- 
tion of  race  also  acts  undeniably  in  this. 
Bavaria  is  in  Germany  (pro]>erly  so 
called,  and  excluding  therefrom  Austria), 
the  central  point  of  the  i^uuthern  States, 
and  as  such  nourishes  an  antipathy  for 
Northern  Germany,  but  above  all  for 
Prussia,  prompts,  and  has  prompted, 
most  of  the  political  measures  which  the 
Bavarian  Government  has  adopted. 

One  of  the  politicians,  who  has 
l)ccii  most  before  the  public  for  the 
last  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  in 
Bavaria,  is  the  minister  Von  dcr 
Pfordten,  a man  unknown  and  un- 
heard of  ten  or  fifteen  years  aro. 
The  race  of  the  Amiannspergs,  ttie 
Bchencka,  the  Zeutners,  and  officials 
celebrated  eighteen  or  twenty  years 


ago,  appears  to  have  been  altogether 
set  aside,  and  new  men  to  have  started 
into  existence  with  a new  king.  Of 
these,  Von  der  Pfordten  has  been 
most  prominently  before  the  public. 
Madame  Bury  thus  speaks  of  him : — 
Von  der  Pfordten, 

Now  I do  not  meau  to  give  my  own 
judgment  in  this  question,  time  will  show 
whether  Bavaria  has  or  has  not  acted 
wisely  in  opposing  the  Hegemony  of 
Prussia,  hut  that  by  the  eflurts  of  M.  de 
Pfordten  alone  she  did  oppose  it  most 
effectually,  and  that  in  his  intimate  con- 
viction it  was  the  only  part  she  had  to 
take,  are  two  irrefutable  facts.  AVe  have 
already  said  that  the  couruge  und  talent 
required  to  bring  about  this  avowed  ten- 
dency towards  Au.slria  were  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind. 

And  no  such  very  easy  thing,  cither, 
would  it  have  been  to  defend  an  opinion 
attacked  by  Pfordten.  There  is  in  what 
1 would  cull  the  accessories  of  his  elo- 
quence something  that  rt'miiids  one  of 
M.  (Guizot.  The  voice,  the  gesture,  the 
dogmatical  manner,  have  a certain  re- 
semblance with  Louis  - Philippe's  ex- 
minister;  but  in  the  form  he  adopts  in 
speaking  there  is  a marked  difference 
(greater  still  in  the  matter  of  the  speech,) 
between  him  and  the  statesman  who  once 
declared,  in  a question  of  no  slight  im- 
portance, where  two  opposed  measures 
were  proposed,  that  * Vune  et  I'autre 
conduite  pettcent  se  ienir.' 

M.  dc  Pibrdtcn  is  exceedingly  concise, 
always  to  the  point,  and  (what  in  Ger- 
man is  very  rare)  proex^ds  by  short 
phrases.  He  is  remarkable  fur  that  bril- 
liant lucidity  given  by  a powerful  (X)n- 
viction ; and  as  yet  even  his  enemies 
have  not  ventured  to  mistrust  his  con- 
scientiousness, or  doubt  his  profound  at- 
tachment to  his  country,  i^omc  think 
this  attachment  goes  a little  too  far,  in- 
asmuch as  it  induces  a perhaps  some- 
what exaggerated  estimate  of  the  in- 
fluence likely  to  be  exercised  by  Bavaria. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  M.  de  Pfordten  has 
attached  his  name  to  the  first  overt  act  of 
resistance  against  the  principles  estab- 
lished by  the  Assembly  of  Frankfort, 
and  that  at  a moment  when  it  was  an 
arduous  thing  so  to  do. 

A man  better  known  in  England 
than  Pfordten  is  the  Prince  Oettin- 
gen  Wallcrstein,  one  of  the  cleverest 
and  most  agreeable  men  in  Germany. 
We  had  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  and  of  being  received  in 
the  bouse  of  M.  Wallcrstein  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  waa 
President  of  the  Regency  of  the 
Danube,  and  subsequently  at  Munich. 
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Thus  Madame  Blaze  dc  Bury  speaks 
of  him, — 

Prince  Oettingen  Wallcrttein. 

The  most  famous  adversary  of  this 
intrepid  minister  is,  and  has  been 
throughout,  Prince  Oettingen  - Waller- 
stein.  The  Prince  is  one  of  the  very 
first  grandit  xeigneura  of  Bavaria,  and 
one  of  the  men  who  best  deserve  to  have 
applied  to  them  the  French  word  itpirituel. 
He  is  tpirituel  to  an  eminent  degree ; 
and  more  than  that,  is  so  engaging  in 
manner,  that  those  who  rcj^rot  the  deep- 
est the  conduct  of  the  politician,  arc  still 
fettered  by  the  talents  of  the  man. 

After  having  been  one  of  the  last 
prime  ministers  of  the  sovereign  who 
styled  himself  ‘the  Last  King,*  Prince 
Wallerstein  gradually  dcsceiided  to  the 
position  of  a leader  of  the  extreme  Op- 
posiUon,  distrusted  by  those  for  whom 
he  sacrificed  all,  and  whom  the  lustre  of 
his  name  alarmed,  n deserter  from  his 
order — the  Miraheau  of  Munich. 

I know  of  few  p.arlianicntary  speeches 
more  brilliantly  witty  than  that  made  by 
Prince  Wallcratein  in  reply  to  the  dis- 
course  of  M.  de  Pfordten,  from  which  I 
have  made  certain  extracts  in  the  first 
pages  of  this  chapter,  and  which  wc  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  him  make  ; but 
it  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  hard  to 
say  what  plan  the  princely  revolutionist 
would  oppose  to  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment : for  if  he  will  not  hear  of  Austria, 
neither  will  he  bear  the  sound  of  Prussia's 
name,  and  unless  indeed  it  be  the  much- 
talkcd-of  Triads  iik  which  Bavaria  was 
to  have  the  casting  vote  between  th^  two 
great  German  powers,  it  is  not  easy  to 
discern  the  object  of  M.  de  Wallerstein's 
desires.  The  opening  of  this  sj>eech  is 
a very  remarkable  one : — * Gentlemen,* 
commenced  he,  ‘ wo  were  yesterday  re- 
minded of  All-Saints’  Day  ; and  it  is 
certainly  rather  a singiilar  circumstance 
that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  discuss 
the  question  of  a German  constitution 
precisely  upon  that  day  which  all  Christ' 
endom  devotes  to  the  dead.* 

The  speech  abounded  in  similar  traih 
d*esprit;  but,  amongst  others,  1 cannot 
avoid  noticing  one  which  set  the  whole 
House  in  a roar.  After  branching  off 
at  the  end  into  general  considerations 
upon  the  different  states  of  the  universe, 
he  hints  at  a moment  when  England, 
the  last  bulwark  of  the  old  world’s  civil- 
ization, must  give  way  in  turn,  and  the 
new  world  rise  triumphant  in  the  form  of 
America.  * But,*  concludes  be,  * this 
will  not  mnch  inHucncc  the  present  dis- 
cussion ; for,  before  that  comes  to  pass, 
there  will  elapse  a period  so  long — so 
long,  that  by  that  time  even  the  ques- 
tion of  the  German  Constitution  may  be 
fettled  !* 


Whilst  looking  at  Prince  Wallerstein’s 
tallfigurc,  and  marking  the  gentleman-like 
grace  with  which  he  decks  subversive 
thoughts,  I could  not  avoid  saying  to 
myself,  with  an  old  friend  of  M.  de  Mira- 
beau's,  Quel  dommage  I it  4tait  ri  bien 
ne.'  I confess  that,  accustomed  as  i 
WU.S  to  the  abominations  of  the  Babel* 
like  Constituantc  of  Paris,  1 was  much 
surprised  by  the  tranquillity  of  the  Ba- 
varian House  of  Commons ; and  I could 
not  refrain  from  asking  my  neighbour, 

the  Countess  T , why  tlje  Assembly 

in  Munich  wa.s  so  orderly,  that  of  Frank- 
fort having  been  so  much  the  reverse  ? 

* Because  they  drink  beer  here  ; and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  they  drink 
wine  !*  was  the  laughing  reply. 

And  the  truth  lies  there.  In  Bavaria 
everything  is  connected  indiret'tly  with 
beer.  The  revolution  which  drove  the 
king  to  abdicate  was  nothing ; but  in 
the  insurrectiotx  occasioned  by  the  addi- 
tion of  half  a kreuzer  duty  upon  beer,  se- 
veral lives  were  lost,  and  numberless  ex- 
cesses committed.  The  first  idea  among 
the  lower  classes  is  beer  ; and  they  show 
their  admiration  of  the  Glyptotheke,  by 
calculating  how  many  measures  of  beer 
it  must  have  cost. 

Any  one  who  has  lived  much  in 
Germany,  will  agree  in  Madame  Blaze 
dc  Bury' s remarks  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  arrogant  and  conceited 
burghers  of  that  newest  of  cnpitalfl 
interlard  French  and  Italian  among 
their  words ; as,  for  example,  Das 
ist  chormant,  Im  Ersteu  piauo,  &c. 
Our  authoress  calls  their  attempt 
‘clapper-clawing  French,*  and  mal- 
treating their  own  language  after  a 
manner  j>eculiarly  their  own. 

The  remarks  Madame  de  Bury 
makes  on  the  Berlin  society,  are,  in 
the  main,  correct.  Ever  since  the  days 
when  Madame  de  Staiil  called  Prus- 
sia la  patrie  de  la  pensie^  the  society 
of  Berlin  has  become  of  a deeper 
blue.  In  the  salons  there  are  pe- 
dantry and  pretension  ; in  the  streets 
drums,  fifes,  and  soldiers — soldiers, 
drums,  and  fifes ; and  thus  the  year 
wears  on  from  January  to  May,  and 
from  May  to  December.  Our  au- 
thoress contends  that  the  Prussians 
owe  ft  good  deal  of  their  success  to 
their  presumption,  and  we  don’t 
know  that  she  is  wrong. 

We  extract  the  following  list  of 
petUs  joumaux  publishctl  in  Ber- 
lin and  other  parts  of  Germany. 
The  names  are  curious  : — 

Catatogne  of  Berlin  Journals. 

The  catalogue  of  a few  of  the  petiis 
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joumatix  published,  not  alone  in  Berlin, 
but  in  the  difTerent  towns  of  Germany 
generally,  is  an  amusing  one,  from  the 
strangemss  of  names:  — The  Spanith 
Flif,  The  Hornet^  The  Wasp.  The  Hee, 
The  Gad  Fty^  The  Kent  r,f  God  F!ie$^ 
Dap  hfnst  J9rea^,  The  Torch,  The  Gaj- 
iight,  The  Ijtntem,  The  Snaffers,  The 
Eternal  Lamp,  The  Bav'ter  of  Torgau, 
The  Berliner  Jaw,  The  Braggart  of 
Berlin,  The  Barricade  Keu's,  The  Street 
Timet,  The  Redcap,  The  Sant  Calotte, 
The  Ship  of  Fools,  The  Devil,  The 
Devil  on  his  Trarels,  The  Dtril  let 
f./)f>se.  The  Church  Devil,  The  Uerolu- 
tionarp  Devil,  Kladeradatsch,  Hurrah  ‘ 
the  Prussiatu  are  Come  ! The  Universal 
Wash,  The  Political  Ass,  ike.  The 
greater  ]>ortion  of  these  belong  to  Ber- 
lin— some  to  Vienna  In  the  small 
towns,  and  in  the  country  villages,  ol. 
most  all  take  the  name  of  the  people  as 
their  basi<< ; as, — The  Pt'optca  Messen- 
ger, The  People’s  Friend,  The  People’s 
Companion,  The  People's  Mirror,  The 
People’s  I’orre,  The  Peoples  Pulpit, 
and  so  on,  nd  infnilnm. 

Madame  Blaze  de  Bury  pronounces 
so  extravagant  a panegyric  on  Fre- 
derick WilliamlV.,  the  actual  Kingof 
Prussia,  that  we  are  tempted  to  think 
it  satire  in  disguise,  lie  is  a lover 
of  learning  and  the  arts;  he  is  a 
prince  of  elo(|uencc  ; a prince  of 
piety,  of  conscientiousness ; a prince 
of  firmness,  * who  swerves  no  more 
from  right,  than  does  the  needle 
from  the  pole;’  a prince  of  heart 
and  of  conscience;  in  fact,  a Ireing 
altogether  peerless  and  perfect.  Now 
wc  wish  to  say  nothing  harsh  of 
reigning  sovereigns  in  the  present 
position  of  Europe  ; but  we  think,  if 
there  ever  was  a lady  in  extremes  in 
reference  to  an  idol,  it  is  Madame 
Blaze  de  Bury  in  reference  to  the 
King  of  Prussia. 

The  character  which  is  given  of 
Hadowitz,  the  favourite  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  is  marked  by  much  of 
the  extravagance  and  inconsistency 
of  this  lady ; but  as  the  iiidividu^ 
is  now  prominent,  we  give  a large 
extract : — 

Joseph  YOU  Hadowitz  coinmeoced  his 
career  against  the  country  to  which  he 
was  later  to  devote  all  hi»  energies.  Edu- 
caU*d  as  a boy  in  France,  he  became  ao 
officer  of  the  Westphalian  artillery  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1812,  and  at  fifteen  — for 
bis  extraordinary  eouiage — received  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  d’  Honnettr,  At 
the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  Heinrich  von  Ga- 
gem,  and  Joseph  von  Radowitz,  it  will 


be  seen,  entered  life  in  very  nearly  the 
sam«*  inamuT.  After  the  dis.solution  of 
the  kingdom  of  Wcstphalin,  M.  de  Ra- 
dowifz  took  service  with  the  Landgraf 
Elector  of  Hessen  Cas.«el,  and  at  eighteen 
he  was  appointed  head-master  of  mathe- 
matics, ami  the  higher  branches  of  mili- 
litary  science  at  the  cadet’s  school  of 
Cossel.  Till  the  year  1821  he  remained 
in  this  country  ; but  the  conduct  of  the 
Ek‘ct»)r  M'illiam  II.  to  his  wife,  a sister 
of  the  King  of  Pnissia,  Frederick  Wil. 
lim  III.  was  the  c.aiisc  of  his  leaving  the 
Hessian  c»)urt.  Desired  by  her  liusband 
to  .show  a tolerance  wholly  contrary  to 
her  dignity  with  regard  to  the  person 
whom  he  had  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Countess  Reichcnbach.  the  electrrss  ap- 
plied for  advice  to  M.  de  Hadowitz,  then 
('aptiin  on  the  staff,  and  military  tutor 
to  the  hereditary  prince.  The  letter  in 
which  M.  de  Radowitz  tendered  to  the 
princess  those  counsels  of , resistance 
wliieh  every  horu'st  man  must  have  ap- 
proved of,  was  intercepted  by  the  elector, 
and  the  writer  received  his  dismissal  from 
the  H essian  service. 

Well  recommended,  as  may  be  im- 
agined, to  her  brother  by  the  electress, 
Joseph  de  Radowitz  tefl  Cossel  for  Ber- 
lin, und  from  the  King  of  Prussia  soon 
received  rapid  promotion  in  the  military 
career.  Here  it  was  that  began  a friend- 
ship based  upon  mutual  esteem  and  ana> 
logons  tastes,  and  that  was  only  to  be 
strengthened  by  years — the  friendship  of 
the  Prince  Royal  and  M.  de  Radowitz. 

Tliere  are  few  branches  of  science  in 
which  M.  de  Radowitz  is  not  versed — 
few  subjects  u{K)q  which  he  has  not 
thought ; and  the  severer  studies  have 
uot  destroyed  in  him  the  taste  for  the 
more  elegant  arts.  Whilst  publishing 
treatises  U|>on  trigonometry,  and  mili- 
tary cs.'^ays  Upon  the  ricochet,  this  active 
and  almost  universal  spirit  was  al.so  oc- 
cupied in  studying  the  philosophical 
sense  of  the  devices  of  chivalrous  times, 
und  had  attained  to  a remarkable  profi- 
ciency in  music. 

As  military  tutor  to  his  younger  bro- 
ther, Prince  Albert  (the  first  situation 
given  to  his  new  protege  by  King  Fre- 
deric William  III.),  the  Prince  Royal 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  studying 
the  character  and  talents  of  his  future 
friend,  and  all  that  was  most  chivalrous, 
most  enthusia.stic  in  him,  found  an  echo 
in  M.  de  Radowitz. 

Few  men  have  ever  known  or  under- 
stood the  present  King  of  Prussia  so 
well  as  General  Radowitz,  and  certainly 
none  can  be  more  entirely  devoted  to 
him  ; though  the  gcueral  is  an  ardent 
Catholic,  there  is  in  the  piety  of  his 
royal  Protestant  friend  something  so  ex- 
alted, that  even  the  religious  fervour 
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which  St  first  would  seem  to  separate, 
ha.s,  on  the  contrary,  united  them.  M. 
de  Radowitz  is,  above  all,  remarkable 
for  his  firmness  and  decision,  and  for 
the  incessant  activity  of  his  mind.  In 
his  appearance,  which  is  that  of  a mili- 
tary monk  or  knight  templar  of  old, 
you  see  at  once  the  character  of  the 
man,  and  you  feel  that  such  deep  con- 
viction, backed  by  such  energy  of  will, 
and  served  by  such  indisputable  talent, 
must  in  the  end  prevail.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  Kadowitz  belongs 
m politics  to  the  school  of  Principle 
against  E.vpediency  ; so  much  so,  that  I 
have  read  a very  clever  pamphlet  of  his 

Eublished  in  1839.  written  in  support  of 
Ion  Carlos’s  pretensions  to  the  throne 
of  Spain,  and  entirely  denying  the  right 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  alter  the  line  of 
succession  to  the  throne.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that,  with  such  opinions,  the 
general  should  be  a firm  partizan  of  the 
nnion  of  Prussia  with  .\ustria ; at  the 
same  time,  he  is  one  of  those  who  are 
most  strongly  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  remaining  true  to  the  vote  of  the  29th 
of  June,  1848,  by  which  the  ISund  was 
annihilated  de  facto. 

It  is  this  tendency — a double,  hut  not 
a contradictory  one,  which  caused  M.  de 
Radowitz  to  be  often  as  wrongly  judged 
as  the  sovereign  whom  he  serves  ; and  it 
requires  to  study  profoundly  the  charac- 
ter of  this  really  remarkable  man,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  famous  .speech  of 
the  29th  August,  1849,  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Berlin,  with  the  convocation  of 
the  parliament  of  Erfurth  seven  months 
later  ; to  which  act  M.  de  Radowitz 
never  ceased  counselling  the  king. 

Impartiality  without  indifference  ; cv- 
traordinary  force  of  volition  without  self- 
wUledness  ; indefatigable  activity  joined 
to  mathematician -hke  method ; these  are 
the  principal  characteristics  of  General 
Radowitz  ; and  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  with  such  (|ualities,  and  in 
the  very  plenitude  of  mao’s  maturity, 
the  Prussian  statesman  has  still,  per- 
haps, the  more  important  portion  of  his 
political  part  to  play. 

Under  the  head,  ' Social  habits  of 
Vienna,'  Madame  Blaze  de  Bury  treats 
us  with  many  pages  as  to  the  defini- 
tion of  a geutilhomme  ; and  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  the  French  middle 
classes — the  aversion  of  Madame 
Blaze  de  Bury  — ever  becoming  any 
better  than  they  are,  mere  hourgeoui, 
which  the  lady  translates,  ' lie’s  a 
snob.’  What  all  this  has  to  do  with 
Vienna  it  were  difficult  to  find  out. 
When,  however,  after  fourteen  pages 
of  rambling  and  rigmarole,  Madame 
de  Bury  does  come  to  the  question 


—she  finds  out  ‘ that  the  Viennese  are 
a very  strange  race.  With  so  much 
of  our  steady,  honest  qualities  about 
them,  they  have,  says  this  lady,  ' an 
undeniable  similarity  of  esprit  with 
the  French.’  Beally  ? This  is  news 
to  us,  and  will,  we  fancy,  be  news  to 
the  world.  ‘ They  are  as  lively,’ 
says  our  authoress,  ‘as  quicksilver, 
and  witty  as  a gamin  des  harrih'rs.' 
We  believe  all  writers  on  Germany, 
for  the  last  half  century,  have  failed 
to  discover  cither  this  liveliness  or 
this  wit.  On  the  contrary,  the  Vien- 
nese have  ever  been  remarkable  for 
stolidity  and  stupidity ; for  being  the 
greatest  caters  and  drinkers,  and  the 
most  illiterate  people,  in  all  Germany. 
Scarcely  ever  have  they  produced  an 
eminent  prose  or  poetical  writer— 
never  have  they  produced  an  emi- 
nent orator. 

During  the  War  of  Independence, 
not  being  able  to  find  in  Vienna  a 
man  capable  of  writing  spirit-stirring 
addresses  to  the  army,  Frederick 
Schlegel,  a Hanoverian,  was  invited 
by  the  authorities  to  undertake  the 
task;  and  M.  de  Gentz,  the  cele- 
brated writer  in  the  Austrian  Chan- 
cery of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  a native 
of  Breslau,  brought  up  at  Berlin. 
Grillparzer,  it  is  true,  is  a native  of 
Vienna  ; but  ‘ one  swallow  docs  not,’ 
according  to  the  old  provefb,  ‘ make 
a summer.’ 

Though  Vienna  has  not  produced 
great  authors,  however,  it  has  always 
been  the  cradle  of  great  actors,  'io 
those  who,  twenty  years  ago  (how 
time  flies!),  remember  the  inimitable 
Schuster  at  the  theatre  in  the  Lco- 
poldstadt,  the  following  sketch  of 
Nestroy  will  be  interesting: — 
Nesiroy,  the  Viennese  Actor. 

’The  unique  Nestroy  1 How  I wish 
you  could  see  him.  Book  at  that  most 
inimitable  invalid  as  he  sits  upon  his 
rickety  chair — more  rickety  he  than  it. 
Look  at  the  patch  over  t^  eye  that  is 
lost,  and  then  look  at  the  eye  that  wakes 
— how  it  shows  you  at  once  tluit  it  does 
the  work  of  two  1 .\nd  tlut  nose ! that 
potation-telling,  but  most  sagaeiotis  nose ! 
Did  you  ever  see  clothes  so  hang  and 
slouch  upon  so  unbendable  a frame  ? 
So  square,  so  angular,  so  perfectly 
drilled  a man  ! You  might  have  had 
news  in  the  mumiog  of  the  complete 
ruin  of  your  West  Indian  pn>perty,  and 
it  would  not  prevent  you  from  sharing  in 
the  general  hilarity  provoked  by  Nestroy 
in  the  Ziciitf  Made!  in  Uniform.  I 
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defy  you  to  resist  him,  when,  at  the 
faei^  of  hifl  little  troop,  he  goes  through 
the  exercise  before  the  commandant  of 
the  fortress.  Notwithstanding  the  nisti- 
ness  of  his  limbs,  and  the  weight  of  his 
monstrous  old  musket,  be  goes  strictly 
through  the  whole,  until  at  the  word  Links 
yesekaut  (eyes  left),  he  finds  a sudden  and 
natural  obstacle  to  bis  disci)>line.  You 
should  see  the  one  eye  look  at  you  then, 
and  hear  the  accent  with  which  he  says 
‘ Na  f that’s  beyond  my  power  !’  The 
words  are  nothing,  but  no  one  can  resist 
them  in  his  mouth. 

But  Ncstroy’s  masterpiece  is  the  scene 
where  he  is  alone  and  occupied  with  a 
book  of  tragedies,  and  when  he  reads 
passages  from  them  with  his  own  com- 
ments. What  work  the  one  eye  does 
then,  to  be  sure  ! He  reads  scenes  from 
Schiller’s  Maid  Orleans^  from  Don 
Carlos^  from  Goethe’s  Kgmont,  stopping 
at  every  other  line  to  give  forth  some 
plaisanterie  de  eirronstance : and  now 
the  public  (the  ]>opular  portion  of  it) 
becomes  as  curious  to  study  as  the  actor. 
A communication  establishes  itself  be- 
tween Nestroy  and  the  heroes  of  the  pit 
and  gallery,  and  the  scene  might  last  till 
the  next  day.  Each  time  he  attempts  to 
rise  or  close  his  book,  he  is  forced  by 
clamours  to  resume  his  scat,  and  publish 
some  fresh  ‘comments.’  Then  comes 
the  turn  of  the  contemporaries,  the  au- 
thors of  yesterday — the  very  pie<'c,  per- 
haps, that  is  being  played  at  the  Burg 
for  the  second  time ; and  1 leave  you  to 
judge  bow  they  are  handled  ! Itisworse 
than  Jules  Janin’s  Monday  feuilieton  in 
the  Joumai  des  Dedais.  i!ow  he  does 
maul  them  ! and  how  the  public  enjoys 
it ! Then  actor  and  public  warm  into 
still  greater  conhdence,  and  in  this  inti- 
macy of  this  tlie-a-teie  Nestroy  hazards 
polibcal  epigrams  ! Gare  a IVeldmf  if 
there  is  not  actually  a * fling  ’ at  the 
* state  of  siege’ — and  there,  another  at 
the  ‘ecjual  rights  ’ — and  now  to  right,  to 
left,  all  the  questions  brulantes  of  the  day 
receive  in  tuni  their  hit.  and  a ‘ dead  hit  ’ 
it  generally  is:  but  the  ‘people’  who 
are  represented  to  us  in  other  countries 
as  ‘ im|>aticntly  submitting  to  tyranny’ 
and  ‘ groaning  under  military  oppression,’ 
enjoy  the  fun  exactly  as  if  some  other  and 
not  themselves  were  concerned  ; and  the 
good-humoured  hits  (for  in  the  midst  of 
^1  this  his  very  sarcasm  is  good-hu- 
moured > dealt  at  the  * instniroentsof  tor- 
ture’ by  Nestroy  are  received  with  a frank, 
unembittered  merriment,  that  would  not, 
1 suspci't,  be  possible  if  they  felt  them- 
selves very  much  pinched  by  them. 

* Judith  ! Judith  .”  cries  a Bursch  in 
the  pic  {Judith  wus  a tragedy  that  had 
lately  appeared  at  the  Burg),  and  Nestroy 
begir.s  to  ‘ comment  ’upon  the  treacherous 


beloved  of  Holofemea.  But  what  can  he 
do  in  the  Biblical  East?  Why,  in  one 
second  base  a witticism  upon  the  ' three 
kings  ’ and  the  Orei  Kiinigx  Biindnin, 
which  is  as  brilliant  as  it  is  unexpected, 
and  which  convulses  the  whole  house. 

AVc  must  be  pardoned  for  not 
f^ing  over  the  history  of  Vienna  and 
its  revolutions,  given  in  a partial 
and  oiic-sidcd  manner  by  Madame 
de  Bury.  We  must  also  Iw  pardoned 
for  omitting  a character  of  Francis 
Joseph  and  his  mother,  the  Arch* 
duchess  Sophia,  which  is  far  too 
fulsome  to  suit  the  ta.ste  of  the  Eng- 
lish public. 

On  the  proportions  of  the  nobility 
in  different  states  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  however,  Madamcdc  Bury 
baa  evidently  taken  some  pains  to 
inform  herself,  and  we  dare  say  the 
following  table  nearly  approximates 
to  correctness : — 

Proporiimu  of  Nobility  in  different 
Statee. 

One  Nobl. 
lo  every 


Moravia  and  Silesia  855 

Bohemia  828 

Dalmatia 568 

Carinthia  and  Krain  365 

Country  above  the  Ena,  or  Upper 

Austria 353 

Styria  353 

Lombardy  342 

Venice 260 

Coast  I./ind 239 

Tyrol  222 

Galicia 68 

Transylvania  23 

Hungary  20 


Madame  Blaze  de  Bury's  character 
of  the  Hungarians  contains,  in  the 
main,  a great  deal  of  truth,  but  it  is 
defac^  by  her  religious  prejudices. 
It  is  true,  as  our  authoress  states,  that 
many  of  his  Oriental  qualities  the 
Magyar  has  preserved,  but  he  has 
lost  by  his  contact  with  Europe  the 
deep  seriousness  of  the  East,  and  is 
as  volatile  and  volage  as  a Pole.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  Magyar  of  old 
delighted  in  feudalism,  and  in  lording 
it  over  his  vassals.  But  that  this 
feeling  prevails  since  1848  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  it  prevailed 
antecedently  we  do  not  believe.  The 
colours  with  which  Madame  de  Bury 
has  painted  the  Hungarian  struggle 
were  evidently  laid  on  in  Vienna, 
and  she  deserves  a rich  reward  from 
the  Austrian  Chancery. 

IVhat  experience  tliis  lady  has  of 
Hungary  we  know  not.  We  doubt. 
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greatly  doubt,  whether  she  ever  tra- 
velled in  the  country,  or  proceeded 
beyond  Pressburg,  which  is  almost  a 
fanxlnturg  of  V'ienna.  We  fully  ad- 
mit that  a Hungarian  village  *can 
be  compared  to  m»thing  but  la  Banse 
Breiagnc^^  or  the  ‘ houseless  wilds  of 
Connemara;*  but  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  Hungarian  villages  affords 
the  Austrian  Government  no  justi- 
fication of  its  violation  of  the  Hun- 
garian constitution. 

In  the  sximc  degree  as  Madame 
Blaze  de  Bury  vilipends  all  connected 
■with  the  Hungarian  struggle,  from 
Bern  and  Kossuth  down  toPulszky,  in 
the  same  degree  docs  she  vaunt  Jella- 
chich  as  a kind  of  model  or  heaven- 
born  general  — as  a glorious  hero 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  worship  and 
adore,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  sense 
of  the  words.  Thus  the  lady  speaks 
of  her  darling  Ban  : — 

Jellacic. 

1 defy  any  one,  unless  he  be  of  stone, 
and  inaccessible  to  all  ennobling  emo- 
tion, to  approach  Jellacic  unmoved. 
There  is  something  about  him  that  in- 
spires you  with  inv<»luntary  respect.  You 
revereuce  while  you  admire  him.  The 
one  expression  which  dominates  all  others 
in  the  fine  countenance  of  the  Han  is 
goodness, — a goodness,  a kindness,  which 
draws  you  irresistibly  towards  him,  and 
makes  you  instantaneously  feel  you  would 
trust  your  life  in  his  bands.  On  the 
broad  hare  brow  sits  intelligence,  sovc- 
reign-Hke  ; round  the  gently- smiling  lips 
hangs  that  peculiar  cast  of  melancholy 
which  is  so  essentially  Slavonian  ; but 
in  the  eye  beams  forth  a brightness  of 
intellect  and  magnanimity  which  at  once 
reveals  all  the  treasures  of  the  soul 
within. 

I am  strongly  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  troubles  of  the  last’  two  years  in 
Europe  have  produced  hut  one  man,  and 
that  be  is  Jellacic.  He  is  a living  dental 
of  all  the  falseness,  all  the  baseness,  ull 
the  corruption  of  our  tiroes.  11c  is  an 
embodied  protesUtiun  against  disloyalty, 
and  whilst,  in  every  country,  every  un- 
worthy passion  has  been  let  loose, — 
whilst  everywhere  men  thirsted  (let  no 
one  say  they  aspired!)  for  pomp,  for 
power,  for  even  viler  gains,  Jellacic  1ms 
been,  perhaps,  the  only  one  who,  from 
the  peculiarity  of  hU  position,  has  prac- 
tisecl  renouncement.  To  play  the  part 
of  Waldstein  successfully, — nay,  almost 
without  obstacle,  lay  before  him,  and,  as 
I said,  he  would  nut  Im:  a Waldstein  ; 
Friedland'b  fame  was  too  small,  and 
Jellacic  disdained  it ; Fricdland’s  honour 
had  a stain,  and  that  of  Jellacic  must  be 
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immaculate.  Duty-worship,  the  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Right,  these  are  the  incen- 
tives to  every  action  of  the  Ban. 

1 would  not  be  misunderstood  in  what 
I say.  This  devotion  to  duty,  this  he- 
roic enthusiasm,  every  man  in  .\ustria 
shares  in  it,  from  the  Emperor  down- 
wards ; but  none  have  had  at  a given 
moment  the  fate  of  the  empire  in  their 
hands  as  had  the  Ban,  the  salvation  of 
Austria  dependent  on  their  truth.  And 
that  is  why  events  have  ma  le  of  him 
what  many  another  might  have  been  had 
his  position  been  the  same.  The  in- 
equality lies  only  in  the  circumstances 
which,  in  the  autumn  of  '-(8,  put  the 
derision  of  the  whole  contest  into  the 
hands  of  the  Slavonic  nations,  w ho  were 
led  on  and  represented  by  Jcllacte.  His 
power  over  them  was  absolute. 

The  praise  bestowed  on  the  Arch- 
duke John  is  more  sol>cr  and  ra- 
tional, find  will  find  a response  in 
every  breast.  Next  to  his  deceased 
brother,  the  Archduke  Charles,  the 
Archduke  John  was  clearly  the  fa- 
vourite in  Austria,  and,  indeed,  iu 
Germany. 

The  Archduke  John. 

I can  understand  the  .Archduke  John 
and  his  love  for  these  lands.  He  is,  every 
inch  of  him,  a mountaineer.  His  early 
years  were,  whenever  he  could  dispose  of 
himself,  spent  upon  ‘the  hill he  wore 
the  attire  of  a Wildscbiitz,  and  amongst 
the  Wildschiitzen  he  had  his  home  : he 
partook  of  their  sports  and  occupations, 
and  shared  in  tlieir  misfortune  when 
darker  days  came.  He  fought  with 
Hofer  for  the  freedom  ofTyrol,  and  with 
such  as  Hofer  did  not  di.<idain  to  break 
bread  and  drink  mountain  wine,  or  moun- 
tain milk,  as  the  case  might  be.  After  a 
long  day's  shooting  many  and  many  are 
the  times  when,  with  gun  on  shoulder, 
the  imperial  huntsman,  known  to  every 
creature  that  had  life,  and  popularized 
under  the  name  of  Hannen^  would  stay 
his  course  at  some  peasant’s  hut,  and 
entering  take  bis  place  with  the  peasant’s 
family  round  the  board  spread  for  the 
evening  meal.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
he  is  adored  by  these  simple  and  stalwart 
sons  of  the  mountain.  Nor  is  the  feeling 
an  unreciprocated  one.  The  Archduke 
John  draws  his  very  breath  of  life  from 
the  hills  : without  their  free  air  he  could 
not  exist. 

With  one  more  extract  w'c  must 
conclude  what  wc  have  to  say  of 
Germania.  That  extract  has  refer- 
ence to  a man  who  has  played  a 
great  part  in  Italy — the  veteran 
liadetzky.  He  is  thus  sketched  : — 
Radetzky. 

Even  the  Italians  are  obliged  tacitly  to 
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confess  bis  undeviatiiif^  spirit  of  justice, 
and  the  uiildiiess  of  RadeUky’s  rule.  See 
him  in  his  present  head-quarters  of  Ve- 
rona, and  there  you  will  have  a slight 
idea  of  what  Uadetzky  is.  At  the  balls 
he  gave  every  Monday  night,  all  through 
the  carnival  of  last  winter,  many  of  the 
Italian  families  might  he  seen  won,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Marshal  knows  how  to  wield 
power,  and  by  the  frank  cordiality,  the 
total  absence  of  anything  like  a wish  to 
domineer,  which  he  allies  to  necessary 
firmness.  If  there  were  a dozen  Ra- 
deUkys  to  govern  them,  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces of  Austria  would  stand  a fair  chance 
in  a couple  of  years  of  being  almost  as  well 
affected  towards  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment as  any  others. 

Tliere  is  something  quite  irresistible 
in  Radetzky’s  manner.  He  is  of  ex- 
tremely small  stature,  as  many  very  great 
men  have  been, — if  anything,  he  is,  per- 
haps. less  tall  than  the  Duke  ofWelling- 
ton ; but  he  is  upright  and  sturdy  as  a 
knarled  oak,  and  looks  as  though  force 
were  in  him  yet  to  out-weather  many  a 
storm.  His  activity  and  vivacity  are 
beyond  des<’ription,  and  even  while  he 
speaks  with  you  you  sec  that  more  than 
he  can  utter  is  pressing  on  his  brain,  and 
that  Ins  clement  is  action,  his  nature  to 
be  doing.  He  is  stirring,  as  was  the 
great  Frederick  ; buttheeyeof  Radetzky, 
though  as  indicative  of  activity  as  that  of 
die  Prussian  monarch,  has  a beaming 
expression  that  was  wholly  foreign  to  the 
latter.  You  see  at  once,  and  umnis- 
takeably,  that  he  is  goodness  itself,  and 
you  understand  the  ardent  sympathies  he 
inspires. 

* My  officers  and  I arc  one  family,* 
said  he  to  ns  one  day  at  Verona,  with  the 
ur  of  a father  speaking  of  his  sons  ; * it 
must  be  so  for  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  one  another  to  be  produced,  which 
creates  indissoluble  union  between  the 
commander  and  those  whom  he  has  to 
command.' 

The  simplicity  and  modesty  of  the 
Marshal  are  two  qualities  which  distin- 
guish him  almost  as  much  as  any  other. 
He  U even  now  satiated  with  fame  and 
glory,  as  he  has  been  touched  by  the 
tributes  of  admiration  which  are  per- 
petually brought  to  him  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world ; and  you  sec  that  he 
feels  the  sort  of  pleasure  natural  to  a 
kind  and  loving  di^position  in  receiving 
proofs  of  bis  fellow-men*s  esteem.  To 
judge  of  his  modesty,  hciir  him  talk  of 
other  generals,  and  see  how  he  delights 
in  their  praise.  ‘ II  n'appartient  pas  a 
tout  le  monde  d'etre  modestc,’  says  the 
Prince  de  Ligne, — * ilfaut  avoir  un  grand 
fond  de  grandes  actions  pour  cela ; * and 
certainly,  from  this  view  of  the  case, 


Radetzky  has  every  right  to  be  modest. 
Amongst  the  several  qualities  he  has  in 
common  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
stands  foremost  the  readiness  to  recog- 
nize. merit  in  others.  Sp(*ak  to  him  of 
SchbnhaU  or  Hess,  and  you  will  have  an 
idea  of  how  he  apprirciates  the  excellence 
of  others.  The  wife  <»f  the  latter  has  in 
her  possession  a document.  I suspect, 
the  wealth  of  Nepaul  would  be  inadequate 
to  purchase  from  her,  in  which  the  ^lar- 
sbal,  alluding  to  the  services  rendered 
by  her  husband  in  the  Italiau  campaigns, 
says, — 

‘ If  I have  all  the  glory,  he  has  all  the 
merit.* 

We  have  now  done  with  Germanu^ 
yet,  before  we  close  the  work,  it  is 
but  right,  as  a key  to  the  political 
feelings  of  the  writer  of  it,  we  should 
give  the  following  sketch  of  the 
Comte  de  Chambord.  Our  readers 
will  sec  that  Madame  Blaze  de  Bury 
is  Carliste  fjuand  meme. 

The  Comte  de  Chambord  is  eminently 
Fran^aia  par  V esprit,  fiwA  his  conversa- 
tion, when  he  admits  you  to  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  it  en  petit  comiti,  is  attractive 
and  charming  beyond  description.  Un- 
til then  he  may  be  said  to  be  rather  re- 
served than  otherwise.  Anecdotical  and 
spirituel  as  Louis  XVIII.,  he  is  only 
prevented  by  the  more  modem  forms  of 
courtly  breeding  from  being  as  jovially 
gay  as  Le  Biamais  himself.  Perhaps, 
unless  it  were  for  the  uncompromizing 
uprightness  and  sincerity  of  which  I 
speak,  Henri  Quatre  would  be,  of  all 
his  ancestors,  the  one  whom  the  Prince 
resembles  most : he  has  much  of  his 
acuteness,  but  you  see  at  once  that  Paris 
rant  hien  nne  messe  could  never  have 
passed  his  lips. 

Of  the  Comtesse  de  Chambord  I 
frankly  avow  that  I scarcely  know  bow 
to  speak.  The  impression  she  made 
upon  me  is  so  strong,  the  devotion  I 
bear  to  her  is  so  deep,  that  1 find  some 
difficulty  in  doing  justice  to  her,  without 
being  accused  of  exaggeration.  The 
Archduchess  Marie  Thercse  d’Eate  it 
said  to  be  not  handsome,  but  if  beauty 
were  to  be  judged  by  its  effects  1 do  not 
know  who  could  vie  with  her.  The 
power  she  exercises  over  all  who  ap- 
proach her  is  fascination.  I have  never 
yet  found  any  one  who  had  either  es.  aped 
or  who  could  explain  it,  but  so  it  it. 
Old  men  and  young  men,  women,  per- 
sons of  all  nations  and  all  ranks,  none 
can  resist  the  charm — for  that  is  it.  It 
is  le  charme,  as  the  French  say  ; that 
nameless  something  which  utterly  defies 
definition. 

We  do  not  deny  that  these  volumes 
are  clever  and  lively,  or  that  they  are 
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often  graphic  and  amusing.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Madame  Blaze  de 
Bury  is  a woman  of  very  considerable 
talent,  and  no  ordinary  learning  and 
accomplLshments  ; but  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  she  is  a vehement,  violent, 
and  one-sided  partizan,  and  these 
party  pamphlets  are  wholly  without 
authority  as  matter  of  history. 

The  other  volume,  Italy, 

which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  po.ssesses  a captivating 
title,  is  extremely  readable,  and,  in 
so  iar  as  style  is  concerned,  is  well 
and  graphically  written,  and  most 
artistically  arranged,  combining  to- 
gether fact  and  fiction.  But  though  by 
no  means  so  prejudiced  an  observer 
as  Madame  Blaze  de  Bury,  and  wholly 
devoid  of  her  papistical  predilections, 
Mr.  Cochrane  has  such  a horror  of 
the  very  name  Ucpublic,  and  such  a 
disndish  for  all  those  connected  with 
it,  that  he  does  but  scant  Justice,  and 
not  always  even  scant  justice,  to  those 
who  wished  a change. 

We  can  understand  a man  having 
no  affection  fur  trading  revolutionists, 
or  for  men  anxious  for  change  for 
the  mere  sake  of  change  ; but  when 
Mr.  Cochrane  admits  the  madness 
and  folly  of  the  Papal  Government, 
and  of  the  men  who  seek  to  apply  to 
the  nineteenth  century  the  theories 
and  maxims  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth,  does  he  not  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a defence  fur  Armellini, 
and  SaSi,  and  Muzzini,  and  some  of 
the  other  leaders,  whom  he  so  un- 
sparingly condemns  ? ^ 

Mr.  (Jochrane  allows  that  the  vi- 
sions of  Italian  unity  and  Italian  in- 
dependence are  not  without  their  grace 
and  their  charm.  Italy  free  and 
Italy  independent,  he  admits,  are 
ideas  which  gratify  the  imagination 
of  the  enlightened  and  the  ideal  of 
the  scholar.  If  so,  then  is  there  not 
palliation,  if  not  excuse,  for  men 
who  have  been  dreaming  this  sweet 
dream  their  whole  life  long?  Mr. 
Cochrane  sees  no  hope  for  Italy 
until  the  temporal  is  severed  from 
the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Pope — 
until  the  great  anomaly  of  this  mon- 
strous union  is  abolishtM.  Mr.  Coch- 
rane thinks  that  while  all  the  world 
is  changing,  the  doctrines  of  the 
papacy  are  immutable.  Is  there  not, 
therefore,  something  to  be  advanced 
in  behalf  of  men  who  wished  to  pro- 


duce a change  in  the  government  of 
a Po[>e  with  a cabinet  of  bishops  and 
priests  ? 

Mr.  Cochrane  states  that  it  is  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  Pope  that  his 
obligations  as  temporal  ruler  fade  into 
insignificance  before  his  higher  and 
holier  duties  of  Supreme  Pontiff. 
Is  not  here  one  pregnant  cause  of  the 
misrule  of  the  .States  of  the  Church, 
and  are  the  men  aller  all,  however 
wrongly  they  proceeded  to  work,  so 
much  to  blame  who  tried  to  reform 
that  misrule  ? Mr.  Cochrane’s  con- 
clusion that  they  are,  is  altogether  at 
variance  with  his  premises.  Against 
all  crimes  of  violence,  against  all 
spoliation,  against  the  worst  of  human 
crimes,  murder,  we  are  as  indignant 
as  ^Ir.  Cochrane  shows  himself  in 
this  well-written  volume. 

We  abhor  the  assassins  of  Rossi 
and  loathe  their  crime ; but  while  we 
lament  the  death  of  Rossi  and  de- 
nounce to  execration  his  murderers, 
we  cannot  suffer  the  extravagant 
panegyric  which  appears  in  Mr. 
Cochrane's  volume  to  pass  under  re- 
view without  protesting  against  it 
with  both  our  hands.  Rossi  was  a 
man  of  considerable  acquired  know- 
ledge, and  more  than  the  average 
attainments  in  history  and  jurispru-  * 
dence ; but  he  was  without  a particle 
of  genius,  and  had  not  the  least  pre- 
tension to  eloquence.  To  the  last 
day  of  his  existence  he  spoke  the 
French  incorrectly  and  unidiomati- 
cally,  and  as  a foreign  language,  and 
with  an  Italian  accent  so  ma^cd  as 
to  be  perceptible  to  a very  ordinary 
car.  In  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Cochrane 
he  was  a man  of  genius,  of  eloquence, 
of  the  highest  mental  facnlties.  To 
those  who  knew  him  for  fifteen  years 
before  his  death,  and  we  were  our- 
selves among  the  number,  he  ap- 
peared none  of  these  things  ; and  in 
speaking  of  his  moral  faculties,  we 
would  say  that  a man  of  a looser 
moral  sense,  and  altogether  more 
devoid  of  heart  and  principle,  we 
never  knew  in  any  country.  It  k 
impossible  Mr.  Cochrane  could  have 
been  acquainted  with  Rossi,  or  could 
have  made  the  least  inquiry  in  the 
school  of  law  at  Paris  among  those 
who  knew  him  well. 

We  doubt  whether  there  is  more 
than  one  man  in  Europe  who  would 
subscribe  to  Mr.  Cochrane's  estimate 
of  Rossi,  and  that  man  is  M.  GuizoL 
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Possibly  the  materials  in  Young  Italy 
in  reference  to  Itossi  were  derived 
from  that  ‘austere’  man,  the  ex-mi- 
nister of  the  late  Louis- Philippe,  for 
eighteen  years  Kin^^ofthe  French.  If 
eo,  Mr.  Cochrane  is  accountable  only 
for  the  adoption  of  the  character — the 
erroneous  character — of  a man  whom 
he  did  not  personally  know,  and  had 
no  opportunity  of  knowing. 

\Vc  have  letl  ourselves  but  little 
space  to  make  any  extracts  from  Mr. 
Cochrane’s  hook.  In  his  chapter  on 
‘ the  Temporal  and  Spiritual  Domi- 
nion of  the  Pope,*  however,  there  is 
much  sound  and  judicious  matter,  of 
which  the  following  passage  may  be 
taken  as  a small  sample  : — 

The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  system  of 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Rome  is  one  of 
contradiction : when  we  are  disposed  to 
paint,  in  the  liveliest  colours,  the  gor- 
geous splendour  of  the  Catholic  hierar- 
chy — its  picturesque  hues,  its  bright 
scarlet  and  puq)le,  as  of  Tyrian  dye ; its 
costly  robes,  which  fall  in  graceful  folds 
beneath  the  lace  of  exquisite  texture,  such 
as  Vandyke  loved  to  paint ; when  wc 
look  around  on  the  columns  of  marble 
and  porphyry,  its  shrines  adorned  with 
atones  of  rarest  virtue ; or  monuments, 
the  grandeur  and  iplevation  of  whose  cha* 
racter  testify  to  the  faith  and  piety  of 
those  who  reared  them,  w*e  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  forget  the  moral  ignorance  of 
the  thousands  who  draw  near  those 
shrines  on  their  knees.  When  we  look 
at  the  cardinal.^  in  the  pompous  equi- 
pages of  purple  and  gold,  we  roust 
glance,  not  without  a deep  interest  knd 
commiseration,  at  the  people  who  are 
standing  by  the  wayside.  The  abrupt 
contrasts  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  at 
all  times  most  remarkable : its  bene- 
volent theories  and  imperfect  practice ; 
its  doctrines  of  merry,  and  severity  of 
government ; the  altar  and  the  prison, 
ever  side  by  side ; it  passes  at  once  from 
the  wild  license  of  the  carnival  to  the 
most  rigid  abstinence  ; fmm  the  most 
solemn  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week  to 
the  dissipation  of  Easter  ; from  the  awful 
consummation  of  tlic  Passion  to  a light 
and  joyous  strain ; life  and  death,  light 
and  darkness,  morning  and  night,  are 
not  more  antagonistic ; but  nowhere,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  is  the  con- 
trast more  apparent,  than  between  the 
magnificence  of  the  temple  and  the 
squalid  hovels  which  surround  it ; be- 
tween the  glory  of  the  worship,  and  the 
physical  degradation  of  too  many  a wor- 
shipper. The  most  striking  features  of 
the  Catholic  Church  are  derived  from 
these  straugc  contrasts.  Thus,  we  see 


pale,  emaciated  form^,  kneeling  before 
the  shrine  of  the  beloved  apostle.  When 
bis  Holiness  stretches  forth  his  hand  and 
blesses  the  people,  his  voice  falls  upon 
ears  which  arc  duller  than  the  stones, 
and  on  hearts  that  are  crushed  as  the 
forms  which  contain  them. 

In  all  honesty  it  must  be  repeated, 
that  the  union  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  authority  in  the  Papal  govern- 
ment is  opposed,  even  on  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  himself,  to  liberal  institu- 
tions, that  is,  to  a liberal  educa'.ion, 
which  fits  men  for  liberal  institutions. 

Alas  ! why  did  not  the  Pope  think  of 
this  when  he  f rst  came  to  the  tlirone  ? 
Why  did  he  commence  at  the  wrong  end 
of  the  chapter,  wishing  men  to  run 
before  they  were  able  to  walk  alooe  ? 
W'hy  did  he  not  remember,  if  he  ever 
had  met  with  the  profane  writings  of 
Monti. 

Che  Pamor  di  libcrta,  hello  se  stampa, 

Ua  in  cor  gentile,  ma  sc  in  cur  basso  e 
lordo. 

Non  virtu  ma  furore  e scelcranxa. 

The  misfortune  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, alike  spiritual  and  temporal,  is  its 
ridiculous  attention  to  forms  and  dogmas. 
Thus,  strange  to  say,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Church,  in  the  centre  round  which 
all  Christianity  lives,  there  is,  perhaps, 
less  religion  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Italy  ; thus  it  is  that  all  the  old  cere- 
monies arc  so  pertinaciously  adhered  to. 
The  church  is  built  upon  dogmas ; and, 
as  every  Pope  thinks  he  roust  do  some- 
thing to  immortalize  his  name,  and  there 
is  very  great  danger  in  touching  any  of 
these  ceremonies  and  forms,  the  only 
way  in  which  he  can  be  remembered  is, 
by  adding  to  them  ; and  it  is  precisely 
the  same  thing  in  the  civil  government. 
Every  idle  |i)rm  and  officious  interference 
is  roost  carefully  odhered  to,  and  sensible 
improvements  are  stopped.  The  quali- 
ties necessary  for  great  social  ameliora- 
tions are  always  wanting  to  the  Papal 
government — time,  patience,  and  expe- 
rience. Meanwhile,  every  one,  from  the 
Pope  to  Mazzini,  cries  out  lustily,  in- 
voking the  sympathies  of  the  people. 
One  person  advises  them  one  way,  ano- 
ther the  contrary  ; to.day  one  doctriue  is 
started,  to  be  refuted  by  its  opposite  on 
the  morrow  ; and  while  each  party  is 
contending  for  the  privilege  of  protecting 
them,  the  {>oor  people,  as  too  frequently 
happens,  are  tom  in  pieces. 

It  is  not  only  those  who,  by  their 
religious  tenets,  are  opposed  to  Catho- 
licism, who  complain  of  its  abuses  ; there 
are  the  statements  of  others  who  cannot 
be  prejudiced  in  their  opinions.  The 
best  Catholics  do  not  scruple  to  admit 
that  the  society  is  corrupt,  the  govern- 
ment ill-administered  and  ill-regulated ; 
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that  justice,  such  as  we  understand  jus- 
tice— that  is,  a system  impartial  in  iU 
administration  and  beneficent  in  its  ope- 
ration— has  no  existence  ; that  the  go- 
vernment from  hrst  to  last  is  based  upon 
erroneous  principles,  and  even  these 
principles  arc  injudiciously  carried  out. 
It  is  not  only  the  Protestant  who  exclaims 
that  the  laws  are  powerless  for  good,  and 
impede  the  progress  of  social  life,  instead 
of  assisting  its  march.  Only  the  other 
day,  before  the  revolution,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  taxation  overlooked  the  car- 
dinaPs  couch,  and  fell  on  the  indigent. 
Monopolies  existed  everywhere ; even 
the  most  princely  families  having  mono- 
polies of  the  sale  of  meal  or  milk  for 
some  particular  district.  The  conse- 
quences of  all  these  evils  are,  that  the 
character  which  St.  Uernard  gives  of  the 
Romans  formerly,  is  applicable  to  them 
at  the  present  day  ; that  * they  ore  sedi- 
tious and  cruel,  intractable,  and  scorning 
to  obey.' 

What  arc  we  to  think,  then,  if  all  this 
be  universally  admitted  ; if  even  since 
the  revoluth»n  the  priestly  government 
has  returned  improving  in  nothing,  learn- 
ing nothing,  reforming  nothing;  are  we 
to  believe  that  the  Church  of  Rome  con- 
tains within  itself  the  seeds  of  all  those 
evils  whose  existence  we  lament  ? 

This  would  l>e  a very  hasty  and  ill- 
founded  judgment.  At  Rome  it  is  not 
the  beads  of  the  church  or  the  auihorities 
who  are  corrupt.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  College  of  Cardinals  ; it  is  in  general 
composed  of  men. of  moral  and  religious 
lives  ; they  have  only  moderate  incomes, 
and  yet  their  private  charities  arc  compa- 
ratively ver)'  large  ; the  breath  of  slander 
is  never  blown  upon  tliem  ; their  inten- 
tions are  excellent;  but  then,  alas!  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  general  they 
are  not  men  of  any  practical  experience  ; 
their  veiw’  education  is  opposed  to  all 
intellectual  developement.  Thus  it  is 
that  they  scarcely  knew  how  to  check  the 
mal-ad ministration  of  their  subordinates ; 
men  like  Pio  Nono,  who  would  become 
great  reformers,  are  like  moles,  who  see 
very  clearly  within  a short  distauec,  but 
nothing  beyond  ; that  after  the  lirst  blow 
is  given  to  some  abuse, 

They  start  aw  ay  as  if  afraid, 

Even  at  the  sound  themselves  have  made. 

They  are  like  men  who  walk  in  the  dark, 
and  perceive  in  the  distance  a glimmer- 
ing light ; if  they  endeavour  to  reatdi  it, 
they  stumble  at  every  obstacle,  and  risk 
doing  much  damage;  so  they  remain 
inactive  from  the  fear  of  moving,  and 
even  close  their  eyes  to  the  light  of  con- 
viction. The  fact  is.  that  the  evil  is  not 
in  the  Church  ; it  is  in  the  peculiarity  of 
tha  Papal  form  of  government.  Remove 


this  evil,  and  the  Church  would  become 
greater  and  more  |K)werful  than  ever. 

And  bow  can  this,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  otherwise  1 The  Church  is 
founded  on  absolute  doctrines.  Obe- 
dience, veneration,  and  uneonditional 
submission  are  the  chief  virtues.  The 
rock  on  which  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
Ls  built,  well  represents  the  deeply-seated 
convictions  and  unyielding  substance  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  This  is  as  it 
should  be ; for  obedience  is  the  first  of 
virtues,  and  convictions  are  wholly  un- 
worthy of  the  name,  unless  they  are 
stoutly  maintained  ; but  these  principles, 
which  are  admirable  in  the  apjdication  to 
a church  which  cannot  change,  are  to- 
tally at  variance  with  the  system  upon 
which  all  civil  government  must  1h^  car- 
ried on.  The  spiritual  obligations  and 
requirements  of  men  never  vary ; they 
are  immutable,  and  as  great  now  as 
they  were  w'ben  Christianity  was  first 
)>reachcd ; but  it  is  not  so  with  temporal 
obligations  and  requirements,  which  are 
constantly  varying,  and  assuming  new 
shapes.  How,  then,  can  it  be  expected 
that  men  w’hose  education,  habits,  in- 
terests, faith,  all  turn  in  one  direction, 
can  iwssess  two  sets  of  idejis  ? If  they 
arc  well  adapted  to  the  government  of 
the  (.‘hurch,  of  course  this  fact  must 
prevent  them  sympathising  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  education  of 
churchmen  is  based  on  every  kind  of 
restriction ; how,  then,  can  they  under- 
stand a system  which  is  founded  on 
concessions  ? 

The  proof  that  it  is  not  the  religion, 
but  the  action  of  the  civil  government 
wliich  is  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance, 
that,  in  the  provinces,  where  the  in- 
fluence of  the  central  administration  is 
less  felt,  and  where  the  municipal  pri- 
vileges have  l>een  warmly  cherished, 
there  the  character  of  the  people  is  en- 
tirely different  to  that  of  the  Roman 
citizens.  There  the  authority  of  parents 
is  respected ; the  people  are  civil  and 
obliging,  and  by  no  means  extortionate  ; 
the  forms  of  religion  arc  fulfilled  with 
decent  and  scrupulous  attention,  and 
crime  is  of  rare  occurrence.  If  this 
happy  state  of  society  exists  in  the  very 
neighbourhood,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Rome,  the  influence  of  the  Church  it- 
self caunot  be  so  pernicious  as  many 
would  have  us  believe. 

Then,  if  the  government  at  present 
established  in  Rome,  and  combining 
these  two  exalted  dignities,  is  incompa- 
tible with  the  social  happiness  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  people,  does  it  pos- 
sess any  other  advantages  } Has  it  at 
least  remixed  the  object  for  which  it  was 
instituted  ? Has  it  added  to  the  dignity 
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of  his  goTeinment,  nr  the  independence 
of  his  spiritiul  authority  ? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  failed 
to  realize  both  these  objects.  .Since  the 
primitire  times,  says  Gibbon,  the  wealth 
of  the  Popes  has  been  exposed  to  envy, 
their  power  to  opposition,  and  their  per- 
sons to  violence.  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
who  may  be  adored  or  detested  as  the 
founder  of  the  Papal  monarchy,  was 
driven  from  Rome,  and  died  in  exile. 
Six-and-thirty  of  his  successors,  until 
their  retreat  to  Avignon,  maintained  an 
unequal  contest  with  the  Romans. 
Their  age  and  dignity  were  frequently 
violated ; and  the  churches,  even  amid 
the  performaniat  of  the  most  solemn  rites 
of  religion,  were  polluted  by  sedition  and 
murder.  A long  list  might  be  given  of 


the  Popes  who  have  suffered  martyrdom, 
not  in  the  cause  of  religion,  but  in  the 
cause  of  civil  government.  It  is  true, 
that  for  four  centuries,  since  Euge- 
nios IV.,  no  Pope  has  been  expelled  by 
tumult  from  Rome,  until  this  last  sad 
instance  of  successful  rebellion  ; but  they 
have  had,  nevertheless,  to  submit  to 
every  indignity,  and  to  the  extremes  of 
violence. 

These  are  just  and  true  remarks, 
and  prove  that  where  Mr.  Cochrane 
has  allowed  himself  to  reflect,  and 
has  not  taken  his  information  from 
interested  authorities,  his  conclusions 
are  rational  and  manly,  and  worthy 
of  an  educated  English  gentleman. 


SATIRE. 


TO  note  what  lack  of  common  modesty 

Prevails  throughout  the  Parliament  and  Press; 

How  party-squabbles  mock  the  land’s  distress  ; 

What  quibbles  grin  'nenth  the  Law's  majesty ; 

What  narrow  prejudices  travesty 
Religion,  whilst  the  crowd  unlearns  to  bless. 

And — every  shame  and  scruple  growing  less — 

The  ruler’s  last  concern  is  Honesty, 

— Sometimes  I wish  my  pen  filled  with  the  gall 
Of  Satire ! So  would  1 stern  truths  outsay 
Sternly  ; each  bad  thing  by  its  bad  name  call ; 

And  (like  one*  whose  worn  spirit  passed  away 
Upon  the  pallet  of  a hospital) 

‘ Lash  with  a bloody  verse  these  great  men  of  a day !' 

But  God  will  do  without  me.  'Tis  not  mine. 

Worldly — unclean — self-seeking — faint  of  heart — 

To  take  on  me  the  Accuser’s  awful  part ; 

To  void  a wrath,  boundless,  because  die  ine. 

On  lying  Scribes  and  Pharisees;  to  twine 
The  scourge,  and  from  the  temple’s  godless  mart 
Whip  forth  the  money-changers.  Satire’s  dart 
Wounds  oft  the  heedless  flinger ; the  red  wine 
Of  anger  maddens  e’en  the  just ; and  I, 

I have  enough  to  do  to  watch  and  pray, — 

Strive  humbly  to  live  well, — with  fearful  eye 

Judge  others, — and,  though  Wrong  should  gain  the  day. 

Remember  that  God’s  promise  cannot  lie. 

That  vengeance  is  the  Lord’s,  and  that  He  will  repay  ! 


• Gilbert,  from  wl.om  the  line  is  literally  translated, — 

* Fouetter  d'un  vers  sanglant  ces  grands  homines  d'un  jour  ! ’ 
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SINCE  the  date  of  our  last  Num- 
ber, another  province  has  been  ad- 
ded to  the  British  empire — Victoria 
owns  a new  community ; Canterhury 
is  fairly  launched  among  the  tribes  of 
the  earth.  As  a fresh  spring  sjKJuf- 
ing  forth  from  God’s  creation,  it 
already  commences  its  little  tributary 
stream  to  the  great  course  of  the 
■world's  history  ; and  as  our  own  in 
origin,  character,  and  destiny,  we 
watch  its  outset  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest, as  well  as  with  an  anxious 
sense  of  the  gravest  responsibility. 

We  have,  indeed,  no  new  country 
to  announce.  Just  eighty  years  have 
elapsed  since  Benjamin  Franklin 
wrote  ‘ A Scheme  for  benefiting  dis- 
tant unprovided  Countries  and  fur 
the  first  scene  of  bis  benevolent  ex- 
periment, he  chose  ‘ a country  called 
in  the  maps  New  Zealand,  and  just 
discovered  by  the  Endeavour  to  be 
two  islands,  together  as  large  as 
Great  Biitain,  the  one  named  Aepy- 
nomawee,  the  other  Tovy-poennam- 
moo.’  'I’he  subject  of  our  present 
contemplation  is  as  widely  different 
from  Franklin’s,  as  the  plain  matter- 
of-fact  designation  of  our  ‘ Middle 
Island'  from  Tovy-poennammoo. 
Tempera  miitantur.  The  scheme  of 
a voyage  by  subscription,  to  convey 
the  conveniences  of  life  to  savage 
inhabitants  of  remote  regions,  was 
the  dream  of  an  age  of  philosophers 
contemporaneous  with  the  legislators 
who  devised  ‘ an  Act  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Emigration.’  The  colo- 
nizometer  then  stood  at  zero.  Our 
great  offset  settlements  were  being 
goaded,  by  our  blind  infatuation,  into 
national  rebellion ; and  the  narrow 
philosophy  of  the  day  shrank  away 
altogether  from  the  subject  of  its 
own  confusion. 

At  such  a time,  when  the  wide 
unoccupied  regions  of  the  earth  were 
no  longer  looked  to  as  the  destined 
scenes  of  national  extension,  yet  still 
the  spirit  of  Old  England  kept  stir- 
ring on  the  seas,  it  is  creditable  to 
Franklin  to  have  suggested  to  Eng- 
land, that  if  she  would  not  occupy 
the  shores  she  touched  at,  she  might, 
at  least,  assume  the  more  beneficent 
character  of  Ceres  in  her  rovings, 
and  teach  the  nations  the  arts  of  life, 
rather  than  become  the  distributor 


of  scourges  and  corruption,  which 
seemed  tlic  only  alternative  to  colo- 
nization suggested  to  the  less  scrupu- 
lous minds  of  the  statesmen  then 
unfortunately  in  power. 

To  those  who  observe  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  present  times,  as  many 
do  with  almost  fatalist  superstition, 
the  intense  attention  paid  by  Eu- 
rope at  this  moment  to  the  ‘ Art 
of  Colonization,’  must  be  a strik- 
ing and  suggestive  feature.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  main  characteristic  of 
this  period  in  European  politics.  In 
England  we  can  travel  nowhere 
without  witnessing  how  the  restless, 
or  the  enterprizing,  or  the  dissatisfied 
of  our  countrymen,  are  turning  their 
thoughts  daily  where  freedom  seems 
to  bid  them.  One  finds  one’s  self  in- 
vited everywhere,  by  tempting  offers 
of  cheap,  safe,  and  exiKxIitious  pas- 
sages, to  one  or  other  of  our  nume- 
rous colonies — the  question  seems 
no  longer  whether  to  go,  but  only 
whither.  The  population  of  Ireland 
is  actually  recetling  from  its  shores, 
and  Celticising  the  most  distant  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  France  sends  her 
deputations  to  consult  our  oracles 
how,  and  where,  she  may  inaugurate 
similar  euterprizes.  German  princes 
obtain  our  permission  to  conduct 
their  countrymen  to  our  southern 
empire.  At  such  a moment  England, 
confessedly  the  most  successful  of 
all  colonizing  nations,  herself  sends 
forth  a new  colony — wholly  new — 
unlike  any  precedent,  yet  strictly 
the  result  of  the  experience  afforded 
her  by  the  most  multiform  precedent, 
professing  itself  to  go  forth  in  careful 
avoiilance  of  recent  stumbling-blocks, 
and  in  eager  aspirations  after  former 
successes.  The  main  experiment  in 
the  main  speculation  of  the  day,  must 
needs  be  the  subject  of  main  interest 
to  Jill.  While  the  general  topic  of 
colonization  is  so  rife,  and  its  discus- 
sion has  been  occupying  every  arena 
of  intellectual  activity,  we  need  not 
recapittilatc  the  arguments,  nor  the 
circumstances,  by  which  men  have 
arriverl  at  what  may  be  considered 
the  present  status  of  ojiiniou. 

We  propose  rather  to  test  the 
pretensions  of  Canterbury  to  have 
reached  the  stan<lard  so  set  up. 

All  Europe  is  agreed  that  emigra- 
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tion  is  inevitable — that  it  is  dctcr- 
minatcly  taking  place,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  take  place,  only  with  the 
rapid  ratio  of  increase  with  which 
population  progresses.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  it  is  a department  of 
social  economy  not  to  be  carried  out 
on  the  lamer  faire  principle — cither 
in  justice  to  the  citizen  who  emi- 
grates, or  in  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  those  who  stay  at  home. 
In  short,  that  the  due  preparation 
and  welfare  of  the  offset  community 
is  an  essential  consideration,  and  in- 
separable from  that  of  the  easement 
of  the  metropolis.  Immigration  has, 
therefore,  by  common  consent,  be- 
come but  a subordinate  department 
of  the  true  state-craft  of  coloniza- 
tion. The  principles  of  this  noble 
art  are  also  rapidly  acquiring  a set- 
tled ground  of  axiomatic  acceptation. 
The  great  work  of  Edward  Gibbon 
‘Wakefield  has  startled  apathy,  en- 
lightened darkness,  silenced  sceptic- 
ism, stamped  with  the  mark  of  genius 
each  instalment  of  the  arguments 
which  he  accumulated  to  a full  and 
clear  i-esult,  and  solved,  as  in  a cru- 
cible, the  mass  of  worthless  sophis- 
tries which  have  alloyed  or  counter- 
feited sound  important  truths,  or 
impeded  by  a baser  circulation  of 
empiricism  the  currency  of  sterling 
principles  in  the  nation's  progress 
and  expansion. 

It  is  impossible  the  old  fictions 
can  long  survive  this  death-blow. 
■\Ve  may  leave  Malthusians  to  invent 
the  process  of  sterility,  contraction, 
and  stagnation  ; we  obey  the  Crea- 
tor’s word, — ‘ He  iViitful  and  multi- 
ply, and  overspread  the  earth.'  lie 
ba.s  said,  and  cun  we  not  do  it  ? 

Tlie  positions,  then,  to  be  assumed) 
arc  these : — 

1.  That  the  object  of  colonization 
from  England  should  be  the  provi- 
sion to  her  citizens  of  a free  and 
proper  vent  for  whatever  inclination 
or  pressure  to  emigrate  may  from 
time  to  time,  from  various  causes, 
occur. 

‘2.  That  this  provision  should  be 
adapted  to  the  use  of  all  classes  of 
society,  and  never  presented  to  any 
one  class  alone,  unless  as  an  excep- 
tional re-adjustment  of  a previous 
inequality. 

3.  That  it  should  in  all  respects 
be  suitable  to,  and  worthy  of,  this 
country  -,  offering  to  an  olisct  Eng- 


lish nation,  English  institutions  else- 
where. 

4.  That  so  provided,  it  should  pay 
its  own  cost,  and  nut  only'  not  im- 
poverish, but  enrich  and  improve 
the  condition  of  those  who  remain  at 
borne. 

Hevond  these  general  principles, 
and  fuoking  into  the  inner  detail  of 
colonizing  economy,  we  may  add, 
that  the  peculiar  system  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  Wakefield,  seems 
fully  to  have  vindicated  its  preten- 
sions, though  rather  by  indirect  in- 
timations afforded  by  the  conse- 
quences of  its  imperfect  and  ob- 
structed application,  than  by  any 
real  experiment  of  its  bond  fide 
adoption. 

Canterbury,  wic  may  hope,  will 
have  the  first-fruits  of  that  idea 
really  put  in  practice,  the  mere  sug- 
gestion of  which  at  once  revolu- 
tionized the  old  philosophy  of  colo- 
nization. 

The  old  rigime  of  Downing  Street 
must  also  give  way.  It  is  directly 
contradictory  to  every  maxim  of 
good  colonial  government,  such  as  is 
now  recognized  to  be  a primary  cle- 
ment of  successful  colonization ; and 
the  abuses  of  the  system  only  needed 
such  exposure  to  ensure  an  indignant 
condemnation.  Strange  only  that  it 
should  have  so  long  survived,  since 
the  very  first  thinker  on  the  revived 
philosophy  of  colonial  policy,  Adam 
Smith,  almost  incidentally  observed, 
in  accounting  for  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  Greek  colonies,  as  contrasted 
with  the  slow  and  inconsiderable  suc- 
cess of  the  Homan,  that  the  former 
were,  and  the  laiier  were  not,  at 
liberty  to  manage  their  own  afl'airs 
in  the  w ay  they  judged  most  suitable 
to  their  own  interests. 

We  have,  however,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  none  have  con- 
demned our  present  interfering  po- 
licy, abstractedly  (out  of  ofiice),  more 
cordially  than  its  present  ^mini- 
strators;  and  although  Lord  Urey 
may  still  inform  West  Indian  pro- 
prietors, as  he  did  the  other  day, 
that  he  has  a conviction  in  his  own 
mind  against  the  policy  of  unre- 
stricted contracts  for  lal^ur,  which 
must  outweigh  all  their  statements 
of  bitter  experience,  and  impose  on 
them  still  the  tale  of  bricks  with- 
holding straw,  yet  it  is  manifest  that 
coloniu  nif-government  in  purely 
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local  matters,  or,  to  speak  Wake- 
fieldic,  ‘municipal  government,’  if 
not  in  word  conceded,  is  now  practi- 
cally within  the  grasp  of  every  colony 
fit  to  avail  itself  of  ttie  occasion. 

Now  we  need  not  stop  to  consider 
what  has  stood  in  the  way  of  these 
conclusions  so  long, — wherefore  Eng- 
land has  continued  so  long  to  cry 
out,  ‘Suffocation!’  yet  forborne  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  boun- 
teously supplied  to  her, — nay,  even 
appropriated  by  her,  though  un- 
enjoyed.  It  were  a weary  recapitu- 
lation of  her  waywardness,  in  first 
polluting  her  sustenance,  then  ob- 
structing its  enjoyment.  We  have 
the  more  hopeful  task  of  testing  the 
pretensions  of  her  first  effort  at  re- 
pentance. Is  Canterbury  what  co- 
lonization ought  to  be?  Docs  it 
offer  in  its  own  economy,  is  there 
offered  to  it  in  its  government,  the 
now  recognized  elements  of  good 
colonization  ? 

Are  the  circumstances  of  its  going 
out  favourable  ? Do  they  seem  to 
present  to  its  achievement  the  proper 
objects  of  colonization  ? 

It  is  not  when  a nation  is  under 
urgent  tieed  of  an  immediate  relief 
from  inconvenient  pressure  of  any 
portion  of  her  inhabitants  that  she 
gives  birth  to  genuine  colonics. 
Under  such  circumstances  she  pro- 
duces the  monxtra  horrciida  of  con- 
vict settlements,  or  shakes  off  such 
disordered  masses  as  the  cessation  of 
the  Spanish  wars  inllictcd  on  Vir- 
ginia, or,  at  the  best,  exposes  her 
weakest  offspring  to  the  service  of  an 
unnatural  relief.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  is  it  in  the  sunny  calm  of 
uncrowded  plenty  that  mere  philo- 
sophic or  eiiterprizing  speculation 
can  cast  the  reflexion  of  a natisSi  in 
the  broad  margin  of  creation,— at 
least,  if  it  docs,  it  is  but  a shadow 
that  it  casts  apart  from  its  ])roi>cr 
object,  in  which  alone  is  all  the 
substance  and  vitality.  De  To6que- 
ville  says  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nists, ‘their  idea  was  intellectual;’ 
but  no  mere  democratic  theory  would 
have  created  Ma-ssaebusetts,  hod  not 
the  rigour  of  Laud’s  administration 
supplied  a pretty  substantial  motive 
to  put  the  idea  into  practice. 

Canterbury  leaves  the  shores  of 
England  while  a moderate  pressure 
bids  a not  impetuous  effort,  yet  some 
effort  for  relief,  on  the  part  of  all 
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ranks  of  society,  and  that  at  the  very 
crisis  of  awakened  interest  and  in- 
telligence throughout  the  country, 
enlisting  co-operation  of  many  Chis.ses 
in  the  enterprize,  and  guiding  it  by 
large  and  enlightened  views. 

Let  us  next  consider  whether,  in 
the  words  of  the  first  prospectus 
drawn  up  by  the  Canterbury  Asso- 
ciation, this  new  colony  appears  to 
be  (irovided  with  those  elements,  in- 
cluding the  highest,  which  compose 
a good  and  right  state  of  society. 
De  Tocqucville  says,  ‘ The  entire 
man  is  seen  in  the  cradle,  and  the 
growth  of  nations  is  analogous ; all 
bear  marks  of  their  origin,  and  the 
circumstances  which  accompanied 
their  birth  and  contributed  to  their 
rise,  affect  the  whole  term  of  their 
being.’ 

Oue  certainly  recognizes  in  limine 
names  of  men  of  station  and  charac- 
ter amongst  its  promoters ; but  the 
child  does  not  always  bear  the  fea- 
tures of  the  parent,  nor,  even  though 
all  the  intelligence,  and  wealth,  and 
moral  worth  of  England  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Association,  and  calling 
out  for  the  sinew  of  her  labouring 
classes  to  complete  the  array,  would 
we  decide  that  the  expedition  so  in- 
augurated must  necessarily  present 
that  epitome  of  its  elaborate  original, 
which  our  high  requirements  for  per- 
fect colonization  now  demand. 

To  epitomize  England,  u/  illam 
tantum  ore  rrferret,  parmla  Britan- 
nult^  we  must  have  all  the  various 
components  of  a somewhat  aristo- 
cratic community,  yet  with  the  ap- 
paratus of  self-admiuistration  com- 
pletely distributed  throughout  all  its 
departments,  presided  over  by  a po- 
pular form  of  government,  and  fur- 
nished with  all  the  religious,  intel- 
lectual, and  social  requirements  of  a 
highly  civilized  and  industrious  race. 
What  do  we  find  ? To  begin  with 
the  comiiosition  of  the  emigrating 
body,  take  the  first  six  shipafiu 
which  have  already  sailed. 

Perhaps  800  colonists  in  all  may 
be  on  board  them.  Amongst  their 
lists  we  find  several  bearing  the 
names  of  our  aristocratic  families  and 
gentry  ; others  whom  we  know  as 
connected  with  the  middle-cla,ss, — 
the  great  staple  of  English  strength 
and  substance ; and  labourers  who 
, have  been  selected  with  the  greatest 
care,  every  one  of  whom  were  certi- 
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fied  88  good  citizens,  good  church- 
men, and  ablehodied  workmen,  by 
the  magistrates,  clergy,  and  doctors 
of  their  former  localities,  before  they 
could  obtain  permits  to  embark.  The 
learned  professions,  also,  whose  mem- 
bers are  to  furnish  the  elements  of 
learning  and  religion,  are  fully  re- 
presented in  these  ships,  both  of  holy 
orders  from  the  bishop  downwards, 
and  of  medicine,  of  science,  and  of 
law.  The  Church  services  already 
commence  their  daily  order;  from 
the  wilds  of  their  ocean  way  the 
tahernacle  of  their  passage  already 
typifies  the  future  temple  of  their 
promised  land.  Schools  arc  already 
training  the  next  generation  of  New 
Zealanders,  even  before  New  Zealand 
knows  their  fathers’  faces ; these 
likewise  indicating,  or  being  them- 
selves, the  seminal  principles  actually 
germinating  into  the  great  educa- 
tional in.stitution — the  culmination  of 
all  the  schools  of  Knglish  education 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  which 
Canterbury  ambitiously  proposes  to 
establish  on  her  own  shores.  The 
library  of  the  college  is  on  board, 
the  laboratory  also  is  not  forgotten, 
nor  alt  the  various  armoury  of  art. 
The  savaiu  clearly  arc  not  omitted 
from  the  expedition ; and  the  love 
of  old  Kngland  inspires  their  first 
experiment  — the  fond  attempt  to 
carry  out  with  them  as  many  of  old 
England's  features  as  possible  to  their 
new  abode. 

Of  the  class  of  adventurers,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  not  a single  repre- 
sentative ; indeed,  the  verj'  nature  of 
the  terras  of  purchase  obviously  ex- 
cluded them.  There  is  scarcely  even 
an  agent  of  an  absentee  proprietor. 
We  believe  I>ord  Spencer,  and  only 
three  or  four  more,  compose  the 
whole  present  catalogue  of  non- 
resident Canterbury  landowners. 
Every  man  on  board  is  carrying  out 
with  him  his  wealth,  his  skill,  or  at 
least  his  strength  and  muscle,  each 
to  invest  his  own  proper  capital  in 
the  scene,  not,  indeed,  of  his  specula- 
tion, but  of  his  permanent  adoption 
and  domestication. 

So  much  for  the  social  elements 
of  this  colony.  The  nucleus,  indeed, 
of  this  perfect  little  community  has 
long  been  gathering  round  it  the 
material,  botn  of  growth  and  order,  in 
Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  where,  though 
in  the  very  din  of  London's  Strand, 


the  colonists  hare  gradually  passed 
through  their  chrysalis  stage,  be- 
coming callous  to  all  sense  of  what 
passes  here,  and  organized  anew  into 
a body  of  complete  structure,  fitted 
for  their  flight  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
very  striking  instance  of  the  natural 
developement  of  all  associations  of 
Englishmen  into  governmental  ar- 
rangement, that  this  society  of  Can- 
terbury colonists  almost  immediately 
agreed  to  constitute  its  council  and 
general  assembly,  and  appoint  its 
officers ; so  that,  in  fact,  before  the 
first  fleet  sailed  away  with  their  ori- 
ginal coterie,  the  Canterbury  state 
existed  in  perfect  embryo  within  the 
walls  of  the  colonists'  rooms.  Would 
that  our  rulers  could  trust  to  the 
unfailing  vigour  of  this  natural  ten- 
dency, this  dormant,  yet  ever  ready 
seminal  principle  of  indigenous  in- . 
stitutions. 

Hut  fur  the  actual  staff  and  frame- 
work of  government  we  must  take 
a wider  search,  as  it  finds  itself  al- 
ready broadly  laid.  Emanating,  of 
course,  from  the  Sovereign,  and  cor- 
dially supported  by  the  present  Mi- 
nisters, the  presiding  power  first 
presents  itself  in  official  form  in  the 
Association,  or  more  jiroperly,  in  its 
Committee  of  Management,  whose 
formation  is,  according  to  prescribed 
rules,  and  under  authority  of  char- 
ter, to  sell  the  whole  territory,  and 
with  the  proceeds  to  found  the  colony 
and  furnish  and  prepare  the  site  of 
its  occupation.  ISut  this  is  but  the 
Bcaffuldiog  of  government.  When 
once  the  Association  shall  have  re- 
ceiver! and  appropriated  the  proceeds 
of  its  2,000,000  acres,  and,  by  levying 
an  equal  imjiost  on  every  purchaser, 
shall  have  imported  and  distributed 
labour  to  each  farm,  built  and  en- 
dowed churches  and  schools  for  the 
whole  settlement,  and  made  the  sur- 
veys, roads,  and  bridges,  throughout 
the  land  — the  Association  will  dis- 
appear from  the  scene  of  its  benefi- 
cent labour.  At  this  moment  it  is  in 
the  full  performance  of  its  part.  Its 
office  stands  out  on  the  most  public 
thoroughfare  of  Charing  Cross;  its 
agency  pervades  the  kingdom ; its 
deputies  occupy  the  desert  shores  of 
its  intended  enterprize,  and  have  al- 
ready reared  a tenantless  town — the 
city  of  the  future  ; its  surveyors 
have  mapped  the  territory  which  it 
never  will  possess,  nor  even  rule 
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over;  and  have  engineered  a road 
through  solid  rock,  to  the  altitude 
of  600  feet  above  the  sea.  Mean- 
while their  ship  are  conveying  over 
the  life  which  is  to  mit  all  this 
apparatus  into  action.  The  Associa- 
tion seems  to  be  everywhere  and 
everything,  yet  neither  is  it  a com- 
ponent of  the  prmanent  colony,  nor 
nas  it  any  share  in  its  government ; 
but  only  lays  the  whole  foundation  of 
the  colony's  economy',  and  stipulates 
the  nature  of  its  government,  and  that 
it  shall  ultimately  reside  within  itself. 
The  settlement  is  to  he  a distinct 
province,  and  with  powers  of  self- 
government.  Already  the  Associa- 
tion begins  to  extend  the  exercise  of 
its  ancillary  offices  in  the  scheming 
out  of  primary  institutions.  Just  as  it 
acted  as  a scaffold  to  the  first  found- 
ation. In  the  able  despatch  lately 
sent  from  the  Committee  to  their 
chief  resident  agent,  Mr.  Godley,  the 
constitution  of  Hundred  Courts,  and 
the  like  substrata  for  the  prtici- 
ption  of  the  people  in  the  work  of 
their  own  government  (the  grand 
secret  of  British  freedom),  is  imp- 
ratively  insisted  on.  Certainly  a 
committee  of  management  such  as 
this,  and,  we  must  add,  led  by  one  of 
such  indomitable  energy  and  honest 
purpose  as  Lord  Lyttelton,  is  a case 
of  Deu»  interxit  unprecedented  in 
colonizing  annals ; and  we  may  ex- 
cuse the  ill-omened  critics  who,  con- 
founding it  with  sneh  mercantile 
companies,  and  metroplitan  pro- 
prietaries or  directories  as  have  been 
the  curse  of  former  colonies,  predicted 
like  disasters  for  Canterbury.  Still 
it  may  be  very  questionable  whether 
even  the  most  disinterested  or  high- 
minded  set  of  philanthropists  or  pa- 
triots any  country  was  ever  blessed 
with,  and  under  circumstances  the 
most  propitious  to  colonization,  could 
prform  the  preliminary  task  of  pio- 
neering fresh  settlements  of  extended 
empire  and  civilized  occupation,  as 
well  as  the  metropolitan  government 
itself— if  only’  it  would  fairly  dis- 
charge the  duty — neither  grasping 
at  needless  and  imprious  inter- 
ference, nor  setting  up  for  itself 
shortsighted  claims  of  present  ad- 
vantage at  the  expose  of  more 
distant  but  large  and  prmanent 
prosprity. 

As  the  scaffolding  of  the  Associa- 
tion b gradually  to  M removed,  what 


will  appar  from  behind  it  as  the 
prmanent  structure  ? It  b stated, 
and  we  rejoice  to  repat  it,  that  Lord 
Grey  has  in  the  amplest  manner 
guaranteed  the  earliest  pssible  esta- 
blishment of  separate  civil  institu- 
tions, founded  on  the  broadest  prin- 
ciples of  self-government ; and  that 
‘earliest  priod’  b definitively  fixed, 
— namely,  as  soon  as  the  ppulation 
shall  number  from  3000  to  4000 
souls,  and  the  revenue  amount  to 
6000/.  a-year.  If,  as  we  hear,  four 
more  ships  are  already  engaged  to 
follow  forthwith  the  six  which  have 
Just  sailed,  these  terms  may  be  very 
speedily  complied  with,  espcially  as 
the  pressure  to  this  settlement  from 
other  colonies  is  only  held  back  by 
the  positive  restrictions  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  favour  of  English  emigra- 
tion ; and  the  increase  of  ppulation 
on  the  spt  will  have  the  full  sti- 
mulus of  new  colonial  life,  unchecked 
by  the  mismanagement  of  former 
systems.  Still,  we  cannot  deny  our 
own  conviction,  that  the  requirement 
of  such  an  amount  of  ppulation  and 
of  revenue,  prior  to  the  full  provision 
of  the  embryo  structure  of  future 
government,  is  a remnant  of  the 
modern  blindness.  Be  it  ever  re- 
membered, that  the  first  emigrants 
to  our  New -England  settlements 
were  loO  in  number,  including  the 
women  and  children  ; and  no  sooner 
had  they  landed  on  the  barren  shore 
than  they  constituted  their  little  so- 
ciety', saying,  ‘ In  the  name  of  God, 
Amen;  we,  the  loyal  subjects  of 
our  sovereign,  do,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  combine  ourselves  together  in  a 
civil  body  plitic,  and  do  constitute 
such  laws,  &c.  as  shall  be  thought 
most  meet  fur  the  general  good  of 
the  colony.’  The  electoral  b^y  con- 
sisted of  the  whole  number  of  citi- 
zens. The  future  government,  in 
fact,  grew  out  of  the  earliest  form  of 
corporation,  as  in  all  Anglo-Saxon 
civil  institutions  may  be  done,  the 
organization  being  the  same  in  all. 
The  wisdom  is  to  let  them  grow  one 
out  of  the  other,  and  not  seek  to 
furestal  the  natural  process,  nor  delay 
the  sowing  merely  because  the  seed 
is  small.  We  must,  however,  trust 
to  Canterbury  forcing  on  its  growth 
to  Lord  Grey’s  requisitions  as  sped- 
ily  as  possible;  and  rejoice  that  we 
have  at  last  a real  British  colony,  so 
nearly  rooted  in  the  ground  that  we 
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may  bank  up  the  earth  over  which 
the  official  forester  resolves  to  sus- 
pend its  longing  tendrils,  before  the 
sap  has  entirely  dried  out  of  them. 
We  proceed  with  our  inspection. 

The  scheme  of  Ecclesiastical  polity, 
to  borrow  the  actual  words  of  the 
Committee’s  minute  on  the  subject, 
will,  as  nearly  as  possible,  resemble 
that  of  the  Church  in  this  country ; 
combining,  in  due  proportions,  tlie 
elements  of  episcopal  control,  the 
reasonable  independence  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  the  co-operation  of  the  laity 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  Church  : 
and  it  is  proposed  that  the  permanent 
administration  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
and  Eklucational  Fund  should  be 
vested  in  a body  in  the  colony  here- 
after to  be  designated,  which  shall 
represent  the  laity  no  less  than  the 
clergy,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  ac- 
knowledged headship  of  the  Bishop. 

All  this  portion  of  the  Canterbury 
scheme  has  been  much  misrepre- 
sented, as  was  to  be  expected  in  days 
when  Gorham  controversies  are  more 
readily  understood  than  the  simple 
fact  that  a complete  society  at  least 
requires  a Church  of  some  sort,  and 
that  the  Church  to  which  the  Can- 
terbury Association  belongs  is  the 
Church  of  England ; its  Committee 
comprising  the  two  Archbishops 
Sumner  and  Whately,  and  several 
bishops,  and  hs  lay  members  being 
equally  members  of  that  Church. 
Those  who  criticize  this  primary 
feature  of  the  enterprize  we  arc  dis- 
cussing must  bear  in  mind,  that  its 
elimination  would  leave  the  bare  al- 
ternative of  either  an  absence  of  all 
religious  provision  whatever,  or  else 
the  miserable  contrivance  of  a fund 
for  equal  distribution  among  all 
claimants ; and  that  a young  society 
should  start  in  the  face  of  God’s 
creation  without  one  social  element  of 
religion  about  it, — or  that  it  should, 
on  the  other  hand,  volunteer  to  in- 
flict on  its  youthful  prime  a gra- 
tuitous forcstalment  of  the  scars,  and 
wounds,  and  mutilations  which  the 
casualties  of  this  troubled  world  may 
very  possibly  inflict  in  sufficient  time 
and  number, — are  both  supi>ositions 
which  no  well-regulated  mind  could 
contemplate  without  dismay.  The 
difficulties  which  surround  the  ques- 
tion of  National  Education,  also, 
would  scarcely  be  surmountable  in 
the  first  arrangements  of  a new  co- 
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lony,  except  under  a similar  alterna- 
tive of  either  miiUj  or  opatAy  amongst 
its  members  in  the  matter  of  religious 
creed.  There  is  a criticism  on  our 
New  England  colonies,  veiy  common 
in  histories,  though  shallow  in  philo- 
sophy, that  the  very  men  who  left 
England  to  escape  from  intolerance 
laid  the  first  foundation  of  their  new 
settlement  in  similar  intolerance. 
tVbat  appears  intolerance  in  an  old 
country  is  unity  of  jmrpoee  in  under- 
taking the  foundation  of  a new  one. 
Every  stem  in  nature  ramifies  into  a 
thousand  branches,  and  the  intole- 
rant pruning-hook  which  shears  them 
off  only  mutilates  the  vigour  which 
it  can  neither  contribute  nor  restore ; 
but  the  sapling  which  rises  from  the 
ground  to  ])ropagate  new  offshoots 
comes  singly  from  the  parent-root,  to 
supply  with  a sufficient  current  of 
original  strength  the  various  ofi’spring 
of  its  own  future  growth. 

It  is  a fact  worth  remembering  of 
our  vigorous  and  plain-dealing  bre- 
thren who  founded  Massachusetts, 
that  the  exclusion  from  all  political 
franchises  of  those  who  dissented 
from  the  Church,  just  freshly  esta- 
blished in  the  province,  did  not  at 
first  give  the  sufferers  any  annoy- 
ance, but  was  recognized  even  by 
them  as  a necessary  consequence  of 
their  general  sj'tem  of  policy. 

In  ecclesiastical,  then,  as  well  as 
civil  institutions,  Canterbur}’  bids 
fair  for  the  revival  of  the  colonizing 
art.  She  seems  by  her  first  appeM 
to  have  struck  a cliord  of  symjtathy 
in  the  heart  of  this  nation ; and  we 
can  scarcely  yet  accustom  ourselves 
to  the  novelty  she  has  already  real- 
ized in  her  speedy  conquest  of  what 
Mr.  Wakefield  almost  despondingly 
laments  over,  as  the  indisposition 
of  respectable  people  to  emigrate. 
Equally  creditable  appear  to  be  the 
efl'orts  made  for  preparation  on  the 
actual  site  of  these  emigrants'  recep- 
tion. Of  this — though  the  cost  ex- 
ceeiled  the  estimated  allowance  of 
the  Association — their  chief  resident 
agent,  Mr.  Godlcy,  observes,  with 
discriminating  judgment ; — 

The  excess  ofexpendituremay  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  advantaije  of  creating,  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  that  appear- 
ance of  civilization  and  finish  in  which 
young  settlements  are  so  long  deficient 
under  our  present  system.  The  advanced 
and  prepared  look  of  Lyttelton  will  ma- 
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terially  influence  the  character  of  the 
colony,  by  encouraging  and  welcoming 
the  first  settlers,  and  producing  on  their 
minds  pleasant  first  impressions.  Much 
of  the  deterioration  in  manner,  costume, 
and  even  in  more  weighty  matters,  which 
wc  all  see  and  deplore  in  colonists,  may 
doubtless  be  traced  to  the  coarse,  rough, 
scrambling  life,  which  they  are  compel- 
led to  live  during  the  early  days  of  settle- 
ment, and  which  becomes  habitual  and 
traditional  among  them. 

We  have,  then,  only  now  to  con- 
sider whether  the  remaining  postu- 
lates of  the  new'  philosophy  have 
been  fulfilled  by  Canterbury. 

The  Wakefield  sine  ijtia  non  of 
combination,  as  opposed  to  dis|>er- 
gion,  seems  unquestionably  guaran- 
teed, not  only  by  the  price  of  the 
land,  but  still  further,  by  the  novel 
experiment  of  attaching  to  it  a sort 
ofland-tax  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
vision of  all  the  primary  requisites 
of  civilized  and  complete  settlement. 

The  due  supply  of  labour,  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  imported, 
IS  attempted  to  be  provided  for  under 
one  of  the  heads  of  that  taxation — 
whether  sufficiently  or  not,  of  course 
remains  to  be  ascertained.  The  land- 
price  will  prevent  the  present  impor- 
tation of  labourers  too  rapidly  be- 
coming landowners  ; and  if  the  first 
supply  proves  altogether  deficient,  it 
seems,  from  their  experience  hitherto, 
they  have  but  to  unlock  their  gates, 
against  which  a much  more  abundant 
force  presses  onward  from  this  coun- 
try, as  their  present  lists  of  postponed 
applications  amply  prove.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  chief  surveyor,  Mr. 
Thomas,  to  enlist  the  natives  amongst 
the  labourers,  seem  to  have  been 
surprisingly  successful. 

We  cannot  mention  this  gentle- 
man's name  without  a passing  com- 
ment on  the  incalculable  advantage 
this  colony  will  derive  from  such  a 
survey  as  he  seems,  by  the  accounts 
of  trustworthy  judges,  to  be  exe- 
cuting with  eminent  skill.  The  ac- 
curacy of  boundary — the  facility  of 
registration  and  transfer  of  landed 
property* — easy  information  so  af- 
forded for  the  choice  of  location — 
the  certainty  of  the  best  lines  being 
taken  for  roads,  and  their  conse- 


quently diminished  cost,  — are  ad- 
vantages which  those  only  can  duly 
appreciate  who  have  suffered  the  loss 
of  labour,  time,  and  property,  inva- 
riably incurred  where  such  prepa- 
ration has  not  Irccn  made.  Suen  a 
survey  is,  indeed,  a part  of  the 
sj’stem  of  high  uniform  land-price : 
for,  to  quote  Air.  Wakefield's  words, 
‘ perfect  liberty  of  appropriation  is 
essential  to  the  idea  of  sufficient 
price,  and  any  deficiency  of  survey 
restricts  that  liberty,  and  so  raises 
the  price,  which  is,  according  to  the 
hypothesis,  already  sufficient.'  There 
is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  country  itself.  Its 
harbours,  its  climate,  its  soil,  are  all 
well  spoken  of  by  travellers,  inte- 
rested and  disinterested  — even  by 
those  who  might  be  expected  to  take 
a hostile  or  a jealous  view. 

^Vhat,  then,  is  the  decision  upon 
our  whole  review  ? Has  Canterbury 
come  up  to  the  postulates  required 
by  the  authorities  quoted  ? Has  she, 
in  the  circumstances  of  her  outset, 
in  the  detail  of  her  own  composition, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  requisite  condi- 
tions, in  the  due  amount  of  prepara- 
tion, in  the  conciliation  of  the  good 
offices  of  government,  and  in  the 
successful  choice  of  site,  acquitted 
herself  satisfactorily  ? We  think  a 
favourable  verdict  may  be  given 
nem.  con.  Shall  we,  nevertheless, 
expose  her  to  even  another  ordeal  ? 
We  were,  indeed,  scarcely  aware  till 
lately  that  any  authors  of  note  still 
held  out  and  gloried  in  the  old  pre- 
judices against  emigration  in  the 
abstract.  We  find,  however,  even 
such  a writer  as  Mr.  Laing  maintaiu- 
ing,  in  a fresh  volume'!'  of  no  mean 
pretension,  his  unflinching  hostility 
to  the  whole  system,  and  expending 
large  measures  of  benevolence  in  cau- 
tioning both  the  poor  and  the  small 
capitalists  of  this  country  against 
treacherous  lures  to  other  lands.  He 
sees  population  overflowing,  yet 
boldly  recommends  us  to  cork  up 
every  outlet,  and  trust  to  Alalthus 
to  save  us  from  bursting.  How  will 
young  Canterbury  stand  the  glare  of 
this  ^ilosophy,  searching  out  every 
creak  and  flaw  in  her  gaily-painted 


* By  the  favour  of  Parliament,  a special  Act  gives  landowners  of  Canterbury  a 
•ecurity  of  title  unrivalled  in  colonial  history. 

t Ohservalioiu  on  the  Social  and  Political  State  qf  the  European  People  in 
1848  and  1849.  By  Samuel  Laing,  Esq. 
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promise?  For  instance,  our  very 
first  condition  is  quoted  against  us. 
We  have  allowed  it  to  be  a test  of 
good  eolonization,  that  it  should  not 
injure  and  impoverish,  but  relieve 
and  ameliorate,  the  condition  of  those 
who  remain  at  home.  Hut  it  is  here 
alleged  that  all  emigration,  so  far 
from  relieving  over-population,  only 
stimulates  it,  and  so  aggravates  the 
evil  which  it  pretends  to  cure.  For 
every  thirty  families  goitig  out,  it  is 
asserted  twice  thirty  are  immediately 
propagated  at  home. 

Kow  let  us  first  consider  the  ra- 
tionale oi  this  argument,  and  then  let 
us  come  to  facts.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  very  outfit  of  the  emigrants 
itself  begins  the  evil,  by  giving  a 
false  stimulus  to  this  country's  pro- 
duction, directly  in  the  way  of  manu- 
factures, ultimately  in  the  process  of 
breeding  children  ; and  Mr.  Laing 
furnishes  an  exact  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation of  the  amount  of  this  evil. 

He  gives  his  argument  every  bene- 
fit. llis  emigrants  must  arrive  at 
their  destination  just  at  the  very’ 
worst  season,  ‘too  late  to  sow  or 
build,' and  by  dint  of  this  precaution, 
and  an  unusually  long  voyage,  one 
year  and  a half's  provision  must  be 
laid  in  for  them  at  once,  at  starting ; 
and  further,  before  the  first  batch 
can  have  reaped  a crop,  a second 
must  be  on  its  way. 

But,  even  supposing  all  this  sudden 
demand  were  made  on  our  home 
producers,  calling  forth  such  extra- 
ordinary energies,  both  in  butcher- 
ing, baking,  and  in  breeding,  it  would 
by  no  means  follow  that  the  stimulus 
must  he  false,  in  the  sense  of  crea- 
ting an  increase  of  consumption  nei- 
ther real  nor  sustained.  Why  should 
it  not  be  permanent  ? By  the  hypo- 
thesis the  emigration  is  sustained, 
and  made  a regular  and  perpetual 
process.  That  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
complaints  urged  against  it,  that  it 
is  Sisyphian  in  the  recurrence  of  its 
effort. 

But  we  go  further:  we  think  it 
would  not  only  sustain  itself,  but,  by 
a reaction  of  fresh  demand  from 
thriving  colonics,  w'ould  reproduce 
itself  in  geometrical  progression  of 
increase. 

The  statement  of  the  case  is,  how- 
ever, utterly  incorrect.  Xot  only, 
for  instance,  will  the  Canterbury 
colonists  so  arrange  their  departure 
as  to  arrive  at  a propitious  sca.son 


of  the  year,  but  the  commissariat 
provided  to  meet  them  on  their 
arrival  will  not  be  drawn  from  this 
country,  but  from  the  neighbouring 
colonies  of  Australia  and  the  nor- 
thern island  of  New  Zealand.  Con- 
tracts are  entered  into  with  mer- 
chants on  the  spot ; and  it  is  asserted 
by  competent  authorities  that  no 
modern  settlement  has  ever  experi- 
enced any  substantial  inconvenience 
in  this  resiiect.  So  much  for  this 
redoubtable  mare's-nest  at  starting. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  the  first 
difficulty  set  aside,  l^t  us  bear  in 
mind  that  only  a very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  producers,  suddenly 
stimulated  by  the  outfit  of  a new 
colony,  are  inhabitants  of  thiscountry, 
and  that  those  will  have  a constant 
supply  of  perpetually  renewed  sti- 
mulants to  keep  them  alive.  Still  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  even  this 
means  to  say  that  the  vacuum  created 
by  emigration  will  be  ever  rapidly 
refilling.  Granted.  But  what  then? 
Must  it,  therefore,  be  as  absurd  to 
encourage  emigration  from  this  coun- 
try, as,  in  Mr.  Laing's  words,  ‘to  at- 
tempt to  hale  out  the  North  Sea  into 
the  Atlantic  by  a cordon  of  milk- 
maids from  Flamborough  Head  to 
Plymouth  ?'  By  no  means.  Colo- 
nization is  the  provision  of  a proper 
conduit,  by  which  all  overflow  of 
population  may  be  properly  con- 
ducted. This  provided,  it  matters 
not  how  soon  the  escape  may  be  re- 
plenished and  the  overflow  recur. 
That  b the  natural  process  of  a vi- 
gorous and  thriving  nation,  spreading 
itself  over  the  unoccupied  parts  of  the 
earth,  conquering  territory  without 
bloodshed,  and  extending  its  name 
and  lineage  without  injustice  or  op- 
pression. But  to  propose  a stoppage 
of  all  the  escapes  of  population,  be- 
cause a fresh  supply  will  inevitably 
follow,  is  to  propose  a bank  across 
the  Thames  at  Gravesend,  to  stanch 
the  incessant  flowing  of  that  incor- 
rigible river.  Nor  would  it  reduce 
such  a proposition  within  the  bounds 
of  common  sense,  even  if  the  escape 
at  Gravesend  were  followed  by  a 
perpetually  increatiiig  flow  from 
Bienmond.  Our  argument  is,  that 
as  long  as  there  is  a perpetual  pres- 
sure outwards,  there  must  be  a pro- 
per channel  of  escape,  or  else  either 
a devastating  flood,  or  worse,  a dam- 
med-up  stagnant  swamp,  must  soon 
ensue. 
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If  it  be  said  that,  after  all,  the  ut- 
most amount  of  emigration  has  been 
insufficient,  and  has  taken  off  but  an 
inconsiderable  drop  of  the  overflow- 
ing population ; that  would  be  an 
argument  for  removing  its  obstruc- 
tions and  widening  and  improving 
its  means  of  omration.  Recent  ac- 
counts from  Ireland,  however,  do  not 
bear  out  this  allegation  of  insuffi- 
ciency in  even  the  present  system  ; 
they  would  rather  suggest  the  op- 
posite alarm,  namely,  lest  the  dram 
should  be  already  too  exhaustive, 
were  it  not  that  Nature  may  ho 
trusted  to  check  that  tendency  in 
time.  The  love  of  home  will  re- 
assert its  supremacy,  even  before  the 
readjusted  resources  of  our  country 
can  offer  an  amount  of  comfort  equal 
to  that  offered  in  the  new  locality. 

On  one  point  we  cordially  agree 
with  Hr.  Laing.  He  rightly  accuses 
the  present  system  of  emigration  of 
costliness.  It  is.  indeed,  a system  of 
bounties  and  artificial  mechanism, 
surrounded  by  checks,  obstructions, 
and  discouragements;  a set  of  self- 
presented  stumbling-blocks,  which 
It  requires  all  the  costly  staff  of 
Government  officials  to  knock  down 
again  and  clear  away.  Still,  when 
Mr.  Laing  proceeds  to  assert  that 
the  Crusades,  which  he  rightly  calls 
the  mode  of  emigration  in  the  twelfth 
century,  were  a cheaper  and  more 
rational  system  for  relieving  popu- 
lation, he  must  have  utterly  forgotten 
to  set  off  against  the  easy  process  of 
levying  such  expeditions  the  utter 
barrenness  of  their  returns. 

Our  anti-emigrant,  however,  is 
much  less  successful  in  his  next  at- 
tack, reviving  the  oft-repeated  argu- 
ment, that  such  enterprizes  must 
drain  out  of  this  country  the  very 
class  of  small  capitalists,  and  of  the 
best  workmen,  which  she  can  ill 
afford  to  spore.  What,  indeed,  is  the 
sole  requisite  to  pass  these  small 
capitalists  on  to  the  grade  of  large 
ones,  and  refill  their  places  by  fresh 
promotions  from  the  labouring  ranks, 
but  simply  an  extension  of  our  lands  ? 

It  is  a strange  idea,  that  a widen- 
ing and -facilitating  of  the  field  of 
investment  should  be  a loss  of  the 
usefulness  of  nascent  capitals  to  this 
country.  Shall  we  stunt  our  child- 
ren and  prevent  their  growth,  be- 
cause we  want  to  keep  a youthful 
class  amongst  us  ? The  removal  of 
these  small  capitalists  from  a crowded 


pent-up  space,  to  room  where  their 
productive  power  will  not  only  be 
set  to  work,  but  become  much  more 
expansive,  must  obviously  react  to 
England's  benefit,  not  only  by  their 
own  liberation  from  stagnation,  but 
by  the  new  supply  of  markets  and 
of  materials  fur  manufacture,  and  of 
additional  stimulants  to  home  ac- 
tivitj-.  Even  according  to  Mr.  Laing's 
own  theory,  for  every  small  capital- 
ist removed,  two  would  spring  up  in 
his  place,  for  capitalists  consume  and 
bre^  as  well  as  labourers ; and  the 
idea  that  sweeping  even  a whole  ge- 
neration of  them  to  the  antipodes 
would  leave  the  gap  permanently 
vacant  in  this  country,  with  nothing 
to  intervene  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  is,  perhaps,  the  mast  fanciful 
notion  that  ever  entered  the  brain 
of  a political  economist.  The  danger 
of  our  losing  the  best  labourers,  and 
retaining  only  dregs,  is  no  less  chi- 
merical. To  any  who  know  how 
much  of  the  idleness  in  this  country, 
and  its  consequent  vice,  is  occasioned 
by  the  ruinous  competition  of  the 
labouring  population,  it  need  not  be 
unintelligible  that  the  removal  of 
even  the  best  amongst  them  may 
safely  be  ventured  upon,  in  expect- 
ation that  the  remainder  will,  by  the 
increased  elbow-room  afforded  them, 
become  as  industrious,  well  - con- 
ducted, and  thriving,  as  their  more 
fortunate  preventers. 

Luckily  this  experiment  has  been 
fairly  tried,  and  has  amply  succeeded. 
We  need  only  refer  to  Mr.  Baring's 
well-known  transformation  of  able- 
bodied  paupers  out  of  Thetford  work- 
house into  industrious  labourers,  in 
the  room  of  their  more  prosperous 
fellow-parishioners,  who  bad  earned 
his  premiums  of  emigration-passages, 
and  so  made  room  for  them. 

But  whichever  way  this  country’s 
interest  may  lie,  Mr.  Laing,  at  all 
events,  advises  the  poor  labourer  him- 
self not  to  be  tempted  to  emigrate, 
by  fraudulent  offers  of  high  wages 
in  the  colonies.  The  chief  Canter- 
bury agent  certainly  writes  word 
that  labourers  are  now  receiving  four 
shillings  a-day  for  only  eight  hours' 
work,  while  skilled  labour  obtains  a 
still  more  startling  rate  of  remune- 
ration. Mr.  Laing  asks.  What  un- 
fits can  afford  such  wages?  The 
prices  of  things  in  Canterbury  are 
quoted  as  much  on  a par  with  those 
in  London.  Meat  sells  at  firepence 
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halfpenny  a-pound,  fresh  butter  at 
a shilling,  and  native  cheese  at  a 
shilling. 

Certainly  where  capital  is  redund- 
ant in  proportion  to  labour,  wages 
will  rise  unhealthily ; and  on  the  in- 
evitable morrow  of  re-adjustment, 
they  will  fall  back  to  a lower  level. 
But  where  fresh  fields  of  production 
are  unlimited,  both  wages  and  profits 
are  always  at  the  maximum ; and 
such  importations  of  labour  as  to  be 
redundant  in  proportion  to  the  rapid 
influx  and  increase  of  capital  in  a 
colony,  must  be  of  transient  influ- 
ence in  depressing  wages.  To  use 
Mr.  Wakefield’s  words, — ‘ The  ge- 
neral rule  in  colonies  is  a state  of 
high  profits  and  high  wages,  if  only 
property'  be  secure,  and  that  depends 
wholly  on  government.' 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Laing  carries  with 
him  bis  English  notions  of  things  in 
estimating  the  most  contrary  condi- 
tions, and  forgets  that  be  almost 
wholly  leaves  behind  him  the  land- 
lord and  the  tax-gatherer  in  the  new 
scenes  he  is  discussing ; that  in  fresh 
countries,  where  only  the  most  fer- 
tile spots  need  be  brought  into  cul- 
tivation, the  productiveness  of  in- 
dustry is  threefold  ; and  that  where 
the  whole  of  such  a large  produc- 
tion has  only  to  be  divided  between 
wages  and  profits,  both  may  be  main- 
tained at  a very  high  rate. 

Mr.  Laing  agrees  with  the  Canter- 
bury Association  in  thinking  that 
the  complete  furniture  of  public 
works  in  a new  country  is  as  neces- 
sary to  civilized  existence  there  as 
food  and  raiment,  and  that  the  legi- 
timate fund  from  which  their  cost 
should  be  defrayed  is  the  uncleared 
land.  But  whether  the  required 
fund  be  raised  in  the  shape  of  land- 
price  or  a tax  on  the  earnings  of 
landowners  is  the  same  thing,  if  only 
it  be  equally  levied.  Whether  a 
man  pays  1/.  for  his  land  and  no- 
thing for  his  roads,  or  11.  for  his 
roads  and  nothing  for  his  land,  must 
be  much  the  same  to  him,  so  that  he 
gets  both  land  and  ro^s  for  his 
money.  His  only  care  is,  that  he 
pay  no  more  than  others,  and  that 
the  fund  be  well  applied.  But  Mr. 
J.aing  makes  a terrible  bugbear  of 
the  cost  of  public  works  and  esta- 
blishments, and  advises  no  one  to 
take  land  at  any  price — even  at  no 
price  at  all  — where  all  these  bur- 
dens have  not  been  discharged  a 


thousand  years  ago.  Where  will 
be  find  this  happy  land  ? Not,  cer- 
tainly, in  old  countries,  where, 
though  the  first  cost  of  civilization 
may  have  been  sunk  long  ago,  it  yet 
has  been  carefully  embodied  in  the 
advancing  price  of  land,  and  there 
still  remains  in  highest  preservation. 
The  Canterbury  plan  seems  perfect 
in  this  particular,  having  distributed 
the  burden  equally  throughout  the 
community,  and  obtained  for  that 
community  full  powers  of  self-admi- 
nistration. 

The  Caudine  forks,  however,  re- 
main. England  and  Scotland  are 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Laing  too  far 
advanced  in  civilization  for  succes.sful 
emigration ; the  Irish,  on  the  other 
hand,  arc  too  far  behind.  There  is, 
indeed,  much  truth  in  the  idea,  that 
the  higher  stages  of  civilization  and 
concurrent  division  of  employments 
render  man  more  and  more  de|>end- 
ent  on  the  social  state,  and  less  ca- 
pable of  that  comparative  isolation 
which  must,  more  or  less,  take  place, 
even  in  the  best-combined  coloniza- 
tion. Still  we  must  demur  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  at  the  highest  stage  of 
civilization  emigration  must  cease. 
One  almost  laughs  internally  at  the 
bare  notion  of  a conclusion,  so  ludi- 
crously contrary  to  the  apparent 
necessity,  that  at  every  stage  of  civi- 
lization emigration  must  be  at  its 
maximum.  The  true  escape  from 
the  difficulty  is  by  raising  the  colo- 
nization of  highly  civilized  nations 
to  the  same  standard  of  civilization 
itself.  Colonists,  under  such  circum- 
stances, must  not  be  straying  adven- 
turers or  outcast  supernumeraries, 
but  the  swarniings  of  the  hive  in 
organized  societies,  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  entire  with  them  the  same 
co-operative  condition  of  existence  as 
that  to  which  they  have  been  born 
and  bred  at  home.  Such  seems  ex- 
actly the  idea  of  the  Canterbury 
enterprize ; and  the  very  truth  of 
Mr.  Laing's  remark  makes  us  anx- 
iously look  to  it  as  the  grand  experi- 
ment whether  England,  in  her  pre- 
sent condition,  is  still  capable  oi  co- 
lonizing successfully,  or  whether  she 
must  fall  back  on  such  other  modes 
of  disposing  of  her  great  social  diffi- 
culties as  may  not  involve  this  for- 
bidden extension  of  her  empire,  and 
leave  the  distant  territories  which 
her  enterprize  has  appropriated  to 
be  occupied  by  other  nations. 
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THE  comfortable'  DOCTRINE  OF  COMPENSATIONS. 


IF  it  were  'not  for  compensations, 
within  us  and  around  us,  how 
would  life  be  possible  or  living  en- 
durable ? If  some  vital  part,  gorged 
with  blood  to  a degree  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  performance  of 
its  proper  function,  had  not  been 
provided  in  some  other  organ  with  a 
safety-valve  through  which  the  pent- 
up  humours  might  be  let  nif,  and 
the  dangerous  pressure  relieved,  of 
what  avail  would  be  all  the  resources 
of  the  art  of  healing  ? If  the  busy 
citizen,  boiling  over  with  energy  and 
enterprize,  had  no  lawful  occupation 
on  which  to  expend  his  super- 
abundant vigour,  what  would  be- 
come of  governments,  from  the  des- 
potism of  Russia  to  the  constitutional 
monarchy  of  Britain  ; from  the  de- 
mocracy of  .America,  respectable  with 
some  seventy  years  of  existence  and 
the  memory  of  Washington,  to  France 
with  a revived  republic  of  yesterday 
and  I>ouis  Napoleon  ? If,  above  all, 
it  were  not  for  the  benefit  coni'erred 
on  one  section  of  the  community  by 
the  wrongs  an.l  misfortunes  which 
bring  another  section  down  to  the 
very  dust,  how  could  we,  who  have 
cither  hearts  to  feel  or  heads  to  think, 
sleep  in  our  beds  or  keep  ourselves 
outside  St.  Luke's  ? Let  us  look  at 
this  subject  of  compensation  a little 
more  narrowly,  and  see  whether  we 
cannot  draw  up  from  the  depths  of 
our  philosophy  some  draughts  of 
comfort  for  those  whom  the  rapid 
movements  and  magic  changes  of 
these  eventful  times  are  fast  over- 
whelming with  sorrow  and  per- 
plexity. 

The  great  consideration  which  in- 
duces us  to  make  thb  attempt  to 
comfort  desponding  minds,  is  the 
grand  scale  upon  which  all  our  so- 
cial catastrophes  are  now  cast.  So 
grnt  is  the  concentration  of  human 
Mings  in  certain  centres  of  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  activity, 
so  vast  the  expenditure  of  capital 
upon  certain  branches  of  mauu- 
TOL.  xLii.  ao.  ecu. 


facture,  and  so  dense  the  population 
which  that  expenditure  is  the  means 
of  attracting,  tnat  every  stagnation  of 
trade,  every  new  invention  in  ma- 
chinery, every  indulgence  of  a de- 
praved taste  among  the  operatives, 
every  strike  for  higher  wages,  and 
every  innovation  upon  the  esta- 
blished mode  of  conducting  business, 
brings  in  its  train  an  amount  of  mi- 
sery perfectly  appalling  to  contem- 
plate. The  privation  of  the  human 
unit  is  multiplied  into  so  grand  a 
total  of  suffering,  that  the  thought  of 
it  weighs  like  a nightmare  on  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  every  man 
endowed  with  a grain  of  feeling,  or 
the  smallest  modicum  of  imagination. 
For  our  own  parts  we  are  free  to 
confess,  that  even  the  philosophy 
whicli  we  are  about  to  impart  to  our 
readers  for  their  edification  and  com- 
fort is  often  almost  powerless  for 
our  own  consolation.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  continental  revolutions,  the 
great  Irish  famine,  the  cholera,  the 
railroad  mania,  and  the  death  of  a 
reat  statesman,  still  casting  their 
ark  shadows  around  us,  and  slop 
systems,  Gorham  controversies,  and 
ropish  perversions,  combining  to 
worry  and  perplex  us,  we  should  be 
more  or  less  tnan  mortal  if  even  a 
sound  philosophy  could  suffice,  in 
all  moods  and  tempers  of  the  mind, 
to  comfort  and  reassure  us.  But 
bright  forms,  radiant  with  hope,  are 
springing  up  from  the  very  dark- 
est of  these  shadows.  There  is 
Plent)  with  an  overflowing  cornu- 
copia, Industry  receiving  an  un- 
wonted recomjjcnse,  and  Content- 
ment smiling  at  his  side;  while 
Pauperism  has  received  a check,  and 
Revolution  and  Chartism  are  stricken 
with  despair  : meanwhile  the  Conti- 
nent, with  one  exception,  has  set- 
tled down  into  peace,  Ireland  is 
visibly  convalescent,  and  England 
moving  steadily  forward  in  her 
glorious  career  of  internal  prosper- 
ity and  external  usefulness.  Here, 
L n 
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then,  we  have  a whole  batch  of  thonsanda  of  acres  of  good  land  out 
compensations  to  set  off  against  the  of  cultivation.  True ; but  they  have 
evils  which  we  are  now  suffering,  or  replaced  the  charms  of  nature  by  the 
from  the  effects  of  which  we  have  graces  and  triumphs  of  art,  and 
but  partially  recovered.  Let  us  see  heightened  many  a scene  of  beauty 
how  far  our  theory  of  compensations  by  stately  architectural  forms ; they 
will  bear  a closer  examination.  have  healed  the  wounds  inflicted  on 

The  working  of  a principle  of  com-  proprietary  taste  by  the  balsam  of 
pensation  on  a large  scale  is  admi-  very  sufficient  pecuniary  compensa- 
rably  illustrated  by  the  case  of  rail-  tion ; and  for  land  thrown  out  of 
roads.  Within  the  memory  of  every  cultivation,  they  have  greatly  cheap- 
grown-up  man  and  woman  an  un-  ened  the  conveyance  both  of  manure 
precedented  revolution  has  been  and  of  produce  to  land  previously 
brought  about  in  our  mode  of  tra-  cut  off  from  economical  markets, 
veiling.  For  macadamised  roads.  And  lastly,  if  any  cause  of  complaint 
made  and  repaired  by  agricultural  had  remained  to  the  landed  interest 
labourers,  or  paupers  drafted  from  and  the  country  party,  the  railroad 
the  workhouse,  thousands  of  miles  has  thrown  in  the  more  than  suffi- 
of  permanent  way,  with  embank-  cient  compensation  of  a most  liberal 
ments,  tunnels,  viaducts,  and  bridges  contribution  to  the  poor-rate, 
of  all  sorts  and  shapes,  constructed  in  This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  state 
every  direction  by  armies  of  ‘ nav-  and  prospects  of  agriculture.  No 
viesr  For  a system  of  stage-  doubt  the  agricultural  interest  is  at 
coaches,  fast  horses,  and  comfort-  present  greatly  depressed ; no  doubt 
able  roadside  inns,  with  their  staff  the  price  of  com  is  too  low  to  be 
of  steady  coachmen,  alert  ostlers,  and  fully  compensated  by  the  abundant 
thriving  Bonifaces,  preaching  in  their  yield  which  mainly  contributed  to 
eflScient  way,  in  a fair  proportion  of  produce  it.  To  our  minds,  too,  there 
all  the  country  towns  and  villages  of  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  low 
England,  the  value  of  time,  a vast  prices  will  continue  to  prevail  for  a 
apparatus  of  locomotives,  with  long  short  cycle  of  years,  to  be  as  cer- 
tnioB  of  carriages,  stately  stations,  tainly  succeeded  (with  free-trade,  or 
electric  telegraphs,  and  other  inge-  without  it)  by  another  short  cycle  of 
nious  contrivances,  worked  into  one  scanty  harvests  and  high  prices, 
unrivalled  system  of  mechanical  This  seems  to  be  the  order  of  na- 
adaptations,  inculcating  this  great  ture : first,  two  or  three  years  of 
lesson  in  a still  more  authoritative  more  than  average  temperature  and 
way  1 For  horses  and  fodder,  the  less  than  average  moisture ; and  then 
Tearing  and  growth  of  the  rural  dis-  a few  years  of  low  temperature  and 
tricts,  iron,  brass,  and  coal,  tbe  pro-  heavy  falls  of  rain : and  this  state 
duce  of  the  mine,  the  furnace,  and  of  things  not  confined  to  one  country, 
the  factory  I What  a wonderful  but  extending  over  a very  consider- 
play  of  compensations  must  have  able  portion  of  the  globe.  The  hot 
Men  r^uired  to  bring  about  this  and  dry  years  are  good  wheat  years ; 
revolution  in  locomotion,  without  the  eold  and  moist  years  are  fatal  to 
adding,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a the  wheat  crop.  High  aud  low 
single  death  from  starvation  to  the  prices  are,  therefore,  in  the  nature 
always  small  list  of  casualties  of  that  of  things,  and  only  in  part  dependent 
nature!  And  when  people  shall  on  fiscal  regulations.  Thus,  at  the 
have  been  quite  shaken  into  their  present  moment,  protected  France 
new  places,  what  an  increase  of  na-  shares,  with  unprotected  England, 
tional  wealth,  in  the  form  of  time  the  rural  drawback  of  low  prices, 
economised  bearing  its  value  in  And  here  we  notice  the  first  corn- 
money!  pensation.  France,  which  suffers  at 

The  railroad  system  alone  would  present  more  even  than  England, 
supply  materials  for  a whole  treatise  finds  in  England  a market  fur  its 
and  example  on  compensations.  We  superabundant  produce,  and  with  it 
select  one  out  of  many.  The  railroads  some  vent  for  its  dangerous  pro- 
wercaccused  of  cuttingupthecountry  vineial  discontent.  But  it  is  at  home 
and  destroying  its  natural  beauties,  that  we  must  look  for  tbe  principal 
of  encroaching  on  ornamental  private  compensations  for  the  agricultural 
property,  and  of  throwing  many  depression  produced  by  the  low 
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price  of  com.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  compensation,  often 
overlooked  but  not  the  less  real,  of  a 
diminished  price  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life  to  the  producer  himself, 
to  his  family  and  household ; se- 
condly, the  farmer  can  procure  at  a 
more  economical  rate  the  produce 
which  he  does  not  raise,  but  which  he 
requires  for  the  feeding  of  stock  ; 
thirdly,  if  he  have  previously  paid 
wages  duly  proportioned  to  the  then 
price  of  food,  he  can  safely  reduce 
them,  and  ifajust  rent,  he  may  demand 
a reduction  at  least  proportioned  to 
the  landlord's  gain  in  the  shape  of 
cheap  provisions.  Further,  as  cheap 
food  results  from  large  production, 
he  must  of  necessity  employ  rather 
more  than  less  labour,  and  so  still 
further  retluce  the  poor-rate  already 
diminished  by  the  low  price  of  food 
consumed  within  the  workhou.se. 
The  burden  of  county-rates  is  also 
diminished ; for  cheap  Ibod  means  a 
lower  expenditure  on  the  inmates  of 
prisons,  and  a reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  commitments.  All  these  com- 
pensations, however,  are  trivial  when 
compared  with  the  great  gain  to  the 
nation  by  a diminished  price  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life.  Does  not  all 
history  teach  us  that  cheap  food 
means,  not  merely  less  crime  and 
less  pauperism,  but  less  political  ex- 
citement — in  orderly  communities 
fewer  riots,  in  turbulent  ones  fewer 
revolutions  ? Kiots  and  revolutions 
are,  as  we  all  know,  the  common 
consequences  of  want  of  employment 
in  dense  town  populations;  and  that 
want  of  employment  is  always  coin- 
cident with  a high  price  of  provisions, 
and  rapidly  disappears  as  the  price 
of  food  fulls.  In  our  English  towns, 
writli  our  liberty  of  action  and  speech, 
dear  food  and  scanty  oscupation,  if 
they  proceed  l»e.yond  turbulent  pub- 
lic meetings,  show  themselves  in  con- 
flicts with  the  police;  but  in  Paris 
the  same  causes  work  out  into  revo- 
lutions. AVe  are  convinced  th.at  all 
the  revolutions  of  France  have  Iwen 
really  due  to  these  causes,  and  not 
to  mere  political  theories ; and  just 
because  the  price  of  food  is  now  very 
low,  we  do  nut  look  forward  to 
another  revolution  emanating  from 
that  centre  of  turbulence  till  we 
again  enter  upon  the  cycle  of  dear 
food.  One  obvious  advantage  of 
this  view  of  the  case  is,  that  it  lowers 


disturbances  and  revolutions  from 
the  high  dignity  of  children  of  the 
intellect  and  conscience,  to  the  lesa 
flattering  parentage  of  the  appetite 
cheated  of  its  due  supply  of  food. 
If  we  are  right,  and  more  faith  is 
really  to  be  placed  in  the  low  price 
of  food  than  in  the  sword  of  Chan- 
garnier,  the  English  agriculturist, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  may  thank  what  he  regards 
as  a personal  calamity  for  the  peace 
which  is  so  necessary  an  element  in 
the  prosperity  of  all  nations,  and  of  all 
the  individuals  of  which  they  consist. 

The  rationale  of  this  order  of  com- 
pensations is  very  simple.  A low 
price  of  food  immediately  aflecta 
every  consumer  in  the  kingdom, 
lie  pays  less  for  the  loaf  of  bread, 
and  tbe  pence  which  he  thus  saves 
are  spent  in  clothing,  books,  and 
other  common  necessaries,  and  in 
luxuries  bordering  upon  them.  The 
demand  on  the  retail  dealer  is  soon 
felt  in  the  wholesale  warehouse,  and 
thence  is  transmitted  to  the  great 
seats  of  manufacture.  In  this  way 
the  depression  of  the  agriculturist 
leads  inevitably  to  the  elevation  of 
the  manufacturing  interest.  The 
two  will  then,  fur  the  first  time; 
flourish  in  harmony,  when  cheap 
food  shall  be  fully  compensated  by 
increased  production.  Ihis,  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  school  of  political 
ecoaoro3',  is  the  destined  work  of 
free-trade,  with  its  corollaries  of 
free  labour  and  diminished  taxation. 

Taxation,  too,  has  its  theory  of 
compensations.  The  most  econo- 
mical way  of  raising  a large  revenue 
is  by  a few  moderate  excise  and 
customs'  duties  on  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  or  of  decided  popular  pre- 
ference, such  as  com,  tea  and  coffee, 
sugar,  lx;cr,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  If 
these  are  well  chosen,  and  not  so 
large  os  to  lie  oppressive,  every  re- 
mission of  other  more  objectionable 
imposts  will  find  its  compensation  in 
an  enlarged  consumption  of  the  arti- 
cles just  specified ; at  the  same  time 
that  the  public  will  benefit  by  the 
removal  of  restrictions,  and  the  re- 
duction of  staffs  of  officials,  large  in 
proportion  to  the  revenue  collected. 
This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  elasti- 
city of  the  revenue,  of  which  we  hear 
so  much.  Reductions  of  duly  sti- 
mulate the  consumption  of  the  arti- 
cle from  which  the  tax  has  been 
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partially  remitted,  and  release  money 
for  expenditure  on  other  taxable 
commodities ; while  the  entire  re- 
mission of  an  oppressive  fiscal  inter- 
ference with  labour  and  production 
is  amply  repaid  by  the  purchase  of 
articles  still  standing  on  the  list  of 
the  tax-gatherer.  We  may  proceed, 
therefore,  for  years  to  come,  in  the 
path  on  which  we  have  so  happily 
entered,  of  reducing  and  repealing 
taxes  on  production,  on  health,  on 
knowledge,  secure  in  the  compensa- 
tion provided  by  the  very  nature  of 
things,  in  the  enlarged  consumption 
of  the  great  necessaries  and  prime 
luxuries  of  life.  In  this  view  of  the 
matter,  corn  is  a very  proper  object 
of  the  very  moderate  duty  of  Is.,  or 
2}  per  cent  on  a price  of  40.».  a 
quarter ; and  we  do  not  think  that 
any  but  the  most  ultra  free-traders 
could  object  to  its  being  raised  to  5 
or  6 per  cent,  that  is  to  say,  to  'is.  or 
2s.  fid.  the  quarter.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  make  this  very  small 
addition  to  the  price  of  wheat  than 
to  be  compelled  to  retain  the  odious 
excise  duties  on  paper  and  soap,  and 
the  universally  condemned  taxes  on 
health  and  knowlerlgc.  The  addi- 
tion of  Is.  fid.  a quarter  to  the  duty 
on  wheat  would  raise  the  price  of  the 
best  wheaten  bread  somewhat  less 
than  a farthing  the  quartern  loaf, 
which  would  be  a very  inconsiderable 
price  to  pay  for  the  repeal  of  those 
obnoxious  and  obstructive  imposts. 
If  the  country  - party  could  be 
brought  to  ask  for  so  reasonable  a 
duty  on  corn  for  the  sake  of  revenue, 
and  the  relief  of  other  burdens,  they 
'would  meet  with  support  from  mo- 
derate men  who  will  strenuously 
oppose  a tax  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection. 

Hut  the  most  interesting  subject 
to  which  to  apply  a theory  of  com- 
pensation, is  that  which  is  now 
attracting  so  much  attention  and 
sympathy  under  the  name  of  the 
Slop-system.  Even  this  evil  is  not 
witliout  its  bright  side.  By  provid- 
ing cheap  clothing  for  the  masses,  it 
has  met  a demand  which  it  was  of 
the  first  importance  to  supplj',  and 
has  been  instrumental,  to  a certain 
degree,  in  diminishing  the  numbers 
of  ragged  and  ill-dressed  people.  But 
it  has  had  another  good  result.  It 
has  brought  within  much  narrower 
limits  the  old  system  of  doing  busi- 


ness at  the  West  End,  by  means  of 
long  credits  and  high  prices, — a sys- 
tem which  compelled  the  punctual 
aymaster  to  discharge  the  debts  of 
ishonest  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
who  were  accordingly  clothed  at  his 
charge,  very  much  to  their  own  sa- 
tisfaction and  his  disgust.  Through 
the  competition  of  Messrs.  Moses, 
Hyam,  and  Nicoll,  this  system  has 
happilj'  received  its  dcath-hlow,  to 
the  great  relief  of  poor  parsons,  doc- 
tors, and  lawj^ers.  Perhaps,  we  may 
add  to  this  list  of  compensations  the 
occasion  which  the  slop-system  has 
given  to  the  trial,  under  kind  and 
generous  auspices,  of  the  attractive 
theory  of  ‘Christian  Socialism,’ — a 
theory  which  even  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  arc  sceptical  of  its  success, 
must  desire  to  see  fairly  tried.  In 
this  place  we  must  again  revert  to 
the  inquiries  still  being  carried  on  by 
the  able  Correspondents  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle.  Those  who  have  read 
their  letters  with  the  attention  they 
deserve,  will  see  that  the  general 
tendency  of  all  their  revelations  is 
to  prove  a progressive  diminution  in 
the  wages  of  industry.  Now,  if  this 
great  evil  were  not,  in  any  degree, 
counterbalanced  by  a tendency  of  an 
opposite  kind ; if  reduction  of  wages 
were  the  almost  universal  rule,  and 
increased  remuneration  for  labour 
the  one  exception ; or,  worse  still,  if 
the  tendency  to  depreciation  were 
universal  instead  of  general,  we 
might  well  give  ourselves  up  to  de- 
spondency. But  happily,  in  this  as 
in  other  things,  we  shall  find  com- 
pensation at  work  if  we  look  for  it. 
Let  us  take  one  or  two  cases  by  Way 
of  illustration. 

Not  very  many  years  ago,  when  the 
rodnetion  of  glass  was  burdened  and 
ampered  by  a heavy  excise  duty, 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
trade  fell  short  of  3000.  The  num- 
ber increased  with  the  reduction  of 
duty,  and  still  further  with  its  total 
repeal.  It  is  now,  at  least,  five  times 
what  it  was  ; and  the  workmen  are 
employed  at  good  wages,  while  the 
masters  are  making  high  profits,  and 
sanguine  of  their  ability  in  due 
time  to  monopolize  the  export  trade, 
and  to  place  this  beautiful  material 
high  on  our  list  of  staples.  Here  is 
another  example  of  a ditrerent  kind. 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill’s  post-ofiice  re- 
form has  not  only  adaed  materially 
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to  the  number  of  men  prcTiously 
employed  in  that  great  national  esta- 
blishment, if  not  at  liberal,  at  least 
at  sufficient  wages,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  has  indirectly  stimulated  and 
extended  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
and  called  into  existence  a branch  of 
industry  in  which  women  arc  largely 
employed,  at  living  wages — we  mean 
envelope-folding. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  that — 
thanks  to  the  late  Sir  llobert  Peel 
— that  invaluable  body,  the  police, 
was  called  into  existence,  which  now 
counts  its  men  by  thousands.  Still 
more  recently,  tne  railroad-system 
has  given  birth  to  its  enormous  corps 
of  engine-drivers,  stokers,  guards, 
police,  station-masters,  and  clerks, 
with  officials  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion ; so  that,  while  it  is  the  inevita- 
ble tendency  of  old  established  trades 
to  become  overstocked,  and  to  suffer 
a depreciation  of  wages  proportioned 
to  the  glut  of  hands,  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  equally  strong  ten- 
dency in  capital  rendered  unpro- 
ductive by  this  excessive  competition 
to  hnd  for  itself  new  investments 
in  manufactures  and  undertakings, 
which  necessitate  a rate  of  wages  in 
proportion  to  the  skill  they  demand, 
or  the  responsibility  they  impose. 
And  there  is  a similar  tendency  in  a 
civilized,  prosperous,  and  growing 
community,  to  the  creation  of  new 
and  remunerative  employments  un- 
der Government,  such  as  the  office 
of  the  Registrar-general,  with  its 
large  staff  of  paid  officials  at  head- 
quarters, and  scattered  through  all 
tne  chief  centres  of  population. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  allow  our- 
selves to  be  dispirited  by  looking 
only  at  the  worst  side  of  the  great 
labour-market,  while  we  ignore  these 
great  and  obvious  compensations.  If 
we  take  this  one-sided  course,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that,  iustead  of 
being  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the 
pressure  of  great  and  acknowlMgcd 
evils,  we  shall  be  paralyzed  by  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  every  at- 
tempt at  improvement.  For  our  own 
part,  we  earnestly  deprecate  such  an 
unwise  procedure,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  encourage  in  ourselves,  and 
all  who  will  listen  to  us,  a hopeful 
and  cheerful  view  of  things.  In  spite 
of  sweaters  and  middle-men,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  public-house,  we  can- 
not bring  ourselves  to  despair  of  the 


working-classes.  We  feel  that  the 
evils  which  oppress  them  arc  in 
course  of  removal,  while  the  com- 
nsations  by  which  their  lot  may 
rendered  more  tolerable  are  on 
the  increase.  The  repeal  of  the  ex- 
cise on  soap  and  paper  must  soon 
follow  the  abolition  of  the  excise  on 
bricks,  to  the  great  and  rapid  en- 
largement of  the  field  of  remunera- 
tive employment.  The  substitution 
of  an  equitable  house-tax  fur  the 
odious  and  preposterous  window-tax 
(a  boon  which  no  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  can  long  withhold  from 
us),  will  tend  to  the  same  happy 
result.  Other  fiscal  and  economic 
reforms  must  follow,  of  which  that 
most  shiiUcss  and  uninventive  of 
mortals,  a Whig  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  can,  as  yet,  form  no  con- 
ception. But  come  they  will,  to  the 
great  relief  of  all  producers  and  con- 
sumers, agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing. Nor  must  we  omit  from  our 
list  of  compensations  in  store  for  the 
working-man,  the  promised  improve- 
ments in  our  houses  and  cities,  which 
sanitary  reform  carried  into  practice 
will  inevitably  effect,  or  the  bless- 
ing of  cheap  justice  in  the  form  of 
county  courts,  or  the  diminution  of 
crime  which  must  follow  almost  any 
alteration  of  our  present  mode  of 
dealing  with  criminals,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  reform  of  those  bad 
habits  of  ours,  and  those  accumu- 
lated negligences  which  have  brought 
so  many  criminals  into  existence. 

By  the  few  examples  which  we 
have  adduced,  we  have  by  no  means 
exhausted  our  subject.  \\'e  might 
have  spoken  of  compensations  for  the 
waste  of  money  and  loss  of  life  on  the 
coast  of  Africa ; of  compensations  for 
the  manifold  evils  inflicted  by  poor- 
laws  ; of  compensations  for  the  evils 
attendant  on  a careless  distribution 
of  alms.  We  might  have  shown  how 
all  these  evils  are  in  some  small 
degree  compensated  by  the  consci- 
ousness of  kind  intentions,  and  an 
unaffected  desire  to  do  good.  We 
might  haVe  placed  the  workings  of  a 
merciful  and  generous  disposition  in 
one  scale,  and  the  blunderings  of  a 
zeal  without  discretion  in  the  other, 
and  showed  how  much  better  it  has 
been  for  us  to  have  failed  in  all  our 
benevolent  schemes  than  never  to  have 
been  moved  by  these  kindly  aspira- 
tions. We  look  forward  with  hope 
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and  confidence,  because  we  feel  that 
the  benevolence  which  prompted  the 
blockade  of  the  African  coast,  the 
indiscriminate  public  charity  of  poor- 
laws,  and  the  equally  indiscriminate 
pnvate  charity  which  crested  and 
supports  our  beggars,  and  recruits 
the  ranks  of  our  thieves,  still  sur- 
vives, and  only  requires  the  guid- 
ance of  a little  common  sense,  and 
sound  political  economy,  to  produce 
moral  results  worthy  to  take  rank 
with  the  greatest  mechanical  tri- 
nmphs  of  our  age. 

uc  have  lately  had  some  painful 
but  most  instructive  lessons  in  that 
science,  which  is  to  a nation  what 
domestic  economy  is  to  a household, 
or  personal  good  management  to  an 
individual.  France  has  disturbed 
and  frightened  us  by  a revolution; 
but  she  has  given  us  an  invalu- 
able lesson  in  the  utter  failure  of 
the  improvised  counterpart  of  our 
own  Poor-law — the  ateliers  nation- 
aux ; and  unhappy  Ireland,  among 
the  items  of  instruction  grafted  on 
her  famine,  has  taught  us  the  fu- 
tility and  danger  of  national  works, 
and  the  gigantic  abuses  to  which  all 
such  methods  of  relief  are  exposed. 
A few  more  such  lessons,  and  we 
■hall  begin  to  understand,  that  nei- 
ther nations  nor  individuals  can 
create  employment  on  a large  scale ; 
that  their  power  c.xtends  little  fur- 
ther than  to  transfer  capital  from 
one  pursuit  to  another — from  one 
set  of  men  who  are  employed,  to  an- 
other who  are  in  want  of  employ- 
ment,— the  transfer  being  made  with 
loss  of  time  by  unnecessary  and  un- 
skilful agents,  and,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  from  a more  to  a less  worthy 
class  of  recipients.  Our  readers  need 
not  to  be  reminded  that  this  is  the 
view  over  and  over  again  propounded 
in  these  pages,  of  that  precious  de- 
vice of  3(K)  years’  standing,  for  quar- 
tering a sixteenth  of  the  community 
on  the  industry  of  the  remainder, 
known  as  the  English  Poor-law — a 
law  which  cannot  possibly  effect  any 
balance  of  good,  or  save 'one  soul 
from  starving,  but  which  may,  and 
does,  impoverish  the  nation,  and  de- 
fpade  the  honest  working-man,  whom 
It  first  ruins  and  then  punishes.  The 
Union  surgeons  shall  tell  us  whe- 
ther it  does  not  degrade  one  class,  at 
least,  of  its  officials.  As  we  have 
said  before,  our  compensation  in  this 


case  must  be  looked  for  in  the  good 
intentions  which  first  established,  and 
now  support,  this  disastrous  law,  to 
which  may  certainlv  be  added  the 
habits  of  business  which  it  tends  to 
foster  in  country  gentlemen  and 
clergymen,  and  the  good  education 
which  it  is  sometimes  the  means  i 
giving  to  certain  poor  children  who 
might  otherwise  have  grown  up  un- 
taught and  ignorant. 

Such  is  a very  imperfect  outline 
of  a great  theory  'of  compensation, 
destined,  as  we  think,  to  administer 
comfort,  and  to  prove  suggestive 
of  vast  reforms  in  the  domain  of 
Government.  Let  us  hope  that, 
strengthened  and  encouraged  by  the 
philosophy  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
this  theory,  we  may  devote  these 
piping  times  of  peace,  and  this  short 
cycle  of  abundance  and  consequent 
surplus  revenue,  to  such  practical 
measures  as  may  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  industry,  loosen  the  remain- 
ing shackles  of  trade,  and  simplify 
all  the  proeedures  of  law  and  all  the 
transactions  of  business.  But  that 
such  things  may  come  to  pass,  we 
must  free  ourselves  from  the  un- 
heard-of ministerial  tyranny  which 
prolonged  the  Quixotic  crusade  oa 
the  coast  of  Africa ; the  incompetency 
which  could  find  no  substitute  for  tlm 
window-tax  ; and  the  sophistry  which 
would  have  justified  the  refusal  to 
the  people  of  the  inestimable  boon 
of  cheap  law.  The  continuance  in 
office  of  men  with  whom  such  things 
are  possible,  is  one  of  the  few  evus 
for  which  we  can  discover  little  or 
no  compensation. 

We  must  also  confess  ourselves  at 
a loss  to  apply  our  theory  of  com- 
pensation to  the  unhappy  divisions 
m our  Church,  and  the  secesaioiis 
even  now  taking  place  to  the  Church 
of  Home.  It  is  not  easy  to  apply 
any  economic  theory  to  events  which 
belong  to  a domain  so  different. 
Nevertheless  we  do  not  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  greatly  disquieted  by 
this  retrograde  movement  towards  a 
religion  solemnly  disallowed  by  our 
Protestant  ancestors.  We  do  not 
forget  that  the  physical  plagues  and 
pestilences  of  the  middle  ages  were, 
more  than  once,  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  strange  mental  epidemics ; 
to  wit,  the  dancing  mania  and  the 
processions  of  the  flagellants ; and 
we  have  good  reason  to  remember 
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tliat  the  first  epidemic  of  cholera  was 
nearly  coincident,  in  point  of  time, 
with  the  French  Uevolution  ofltlSO, 
and  our  own  vehement  lUform  agi- 
tation. Nor  is  the  analogy  very 
strained  or  far-fetched,  which  would 
compare  the  cholera  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  the  late  revolu- 
tionary convulsions  of  the  Continent, 
with  the  Irish  fever  and  the  Popish 
secession.  Vt'e  have  already  endea- 
voured to  lower  the  dignity  of  revo- 
lutions, by  representing  them  as 
affairs  of  the  belly ; we  offer  their 
admirers  the  alternative  of  receiving 
them  as  mental  epidemics,  and  wc 
arc  willing  to  comprize  the  late 
events  in  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  same  complimentary  category. 
Of  a truth  wc  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  look  upon  this  secession  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a sad  mental 
epidemic, — the  result  of  a morbid 
excitement  of  a body  of  hypochon- 
driacs, seeking  fur  comfort  but  find- 
ing none,  till  they  have  at  length 
settled  down  in  a belief  in  the  arch- 
quack of  Home ; just  as  so  many  of 
the  great  and  learned  among  us  are 
daily  finding  comfort  for  imaginary 
maladies  in  the  sugar-globules  of  the 
followers  of  Hahnemann.  We  can- 
not bring  ourselves  to  view  the  ad- 
hesion of  one  noble  lord  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Italian  Superchrist, 
with  more  alarm  than  the  patronage 
extended  by  another  to  the  newest 


medical  here.sy.  There  is,  probably, 
as  little  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
the  true  merits  of  the  theological  as 
of  the  medical  controversy.  Put  we 
shall  be  met  by  the  objection,  that 
many  of  the  seceders  are  men  of 
great  learning  and  acumen.  Granted; 
but  beyond  all  doubt,  among  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  have  joined 
themselves  to  the  followers  of  Joe 
Smith  junior,  in  the  State  of  De- 
seret, there  arc  to  be  found  hun- 
dreds, to  whose  shrewd  common 
sense  and  native  acuteness  in  roost 
matters  as  much  violence  is  done 
by  the  religion  of  the  hidden  tablets, 
as  to  the  much  higher  attainments  of 
the  men  who,  after  condemning  Rome 
in  language  of  surpassing  elo<|uence, 
have  laps^  into  a belief  in  that  most 
extraordinary  of  Christian  creeds. 
But  they  who  allowed  the  defence 
of  the  Church  of  England,  once 
threatened  with  a heavy  blow  and 
great  discouragement,  to  degenerate 
into  a Church  Idolatry,  ought  to 
have  foreseen  that,  in  a competition 
of  that  sort,  the  pure  Church  of 
England,  modestly  and  timidly  as- 
serting its  divine  claims,  could  have 
no  chance  with  the  presumptuous 
and  dogmatic  pretensions  of  Rome. 
They  flirted  with  the  deceitful  and 
treacherous  woman  of  the  Seven 
Hills,  and  they  are  now  folded  in 
her  loathsome  embrace. 
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nAPTAIN  IIERVEY  is  not  an 
^ eloquent  or  brilliant  writer.  It 
would  be  hard  to  pick  out  of  the 
three  volumes  before  us  one  cbance 
page  here  and  there  which  should 
deserve  the  approval  of  a literary 
critic.  Nor  does  the  narrative  make 
np  by  stirring  adventures  for  a slip- 
shod, ungrammatical  style.  The 
nearest  approach  to  warfare  in  which 
we  find  him  engaged  is  some  chance 
dispute  with  petty  local  authorities, 
whether  in  the  French  or  British 
territories ; or,  again,  a sham  fight, 
one  of  which  operations  occupies  a 


large  portion  of  two  chapters.  His 
wanderings,  confined  to  the  Madras 
presidency,  consist  merely  of  a sea- 
voyage  from  Madras  to  Mangalore, 
on  the  western,  or  Coromandel  coast, 
touching  at  Cochin  and  other  places 
by  the  way ; a march  across  the 
breadth  of  the  presidency  from  Man- 
galore to  Vellore  ; various  marches 
and  countermarches  between  Vellore, 
Poonamullie,  Cuddalorc  (the  south- 
enimost  limit  of  our  author’s  duty), 
and  Madras ; a voyage  to  the  Tenas- 
serim  and  back,  and  stay  of  a few 
months  at  Moulmein ; and  a final  sea- 
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voya^  from  Madras  to  Masulipatam 
(the  limit  of  his  service  to  the  north- 
ward), with  return  by  land  to  Ma- 
dras. The  narrative  of  his  travel, 
thus  restricted,  generally,  to  the 
most  beaten  tracks,  is,  therefore, 
equally  insufficient  to  supply  the 
want  of  adventure  by  novelty  of 
local  description.  Still  less  can  he 
boast  of  that  intimacy  with  the  higher 
ranks  of  native  society  which  imparts 
much  of  their  value  to  Mrs.  Parkes's 
unwieldy  volumes.*  You  might 
read  his  three  volumes  through  and 
through,  and  scarcely  guess  that  such 
a creature  existed  as  a native  gentle- 
man ; and,  although  apparently  fa- 
miliar with  the  colloquial  language 
of  the  country,  he  seems  to  have 
spent  his  ten  years  in  India,  like 
most  of  his  brother-officers,  without 
feeling  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
literary  treasures  of  the  language,  or 
the  perplexing  mysteries  of  Brah- 
minical  civilization  and  worship. 

We  have,  therefore,  obviously  to 
deal  with  a man  of  limited  breadth 
of  mind,  of  limited  grasp,  as  well  as 
opportunity,  of  observation ; one  who 
will  not  go  out  of  his  w ay  to  see  that 
which  docs  not  fall  within  his  own 
immediate  province ; who  travels 
along  the  common  highways  of 
thought,  and  the  common  highways 
of  fact,  without  turning  astray  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  or  looking  much 
beyond  the  surface  of  what  he  sees. 
His  object  in  publication,  he  tells  us, 
‘ is  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow-soldiers 
and  the  whole  work  answers  simply 
to  the  design.  Now  the  testimony 
of  such  a writer  on  any  point  of  ge- 
neral interest  acquires  a peculiar 
value  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
restricted  nature  of  bis  object,  to  the 
narrowness  of  his  vision.  If  he 
points  out  any  evils,  they  must  be 
gross  and  glanng  ones. 

We  find,  however,  another  cir- 
cumstance which  gives  especial  weight 
to  Captain  Hervey's  testimony,  in 
the  simple  and  often  ludicrous 
straightforwardness  of  the  man  him- 
self. Few  other  writers  would  have 
recorded  against  themselves  such 
tales  as  Captain  Ilervey, — how  he 
went  to  b^  on  guard,  and  was 
waked  up  by  * a poke  in  the  ribs  ’ 
from  an  orderly,  saying  that  ‘ the 


field-officer  sahib  wanted  him,'  and 
got  up  with  the  perspiration  pouring 
from  him,  and  ‘ visions  of  courts- 
martial  and  all  kinds  of  punishment 
flitting  before  him how  he  used  to 
shoot  at  ducks  and  hens,  and  once 
let  fly  into  the  brigadier's  flock  of 
geese,  and  went  out  snipe-shooting 
in  silk  stockings ; bow  be  got  drunk 
once  in  his  life,  and  how,  * when  in 
bed,  the  room  and  everything  in  it 
seemed  to  turn  round,  and  the  sen- 
sation be  experienced  was  dreadful ; ’ 
how,  again,  he  used  to  indulge  in 
‘ the  unsportsmanlike  amusement  of 
shooting  dogs,'  until,  one  day,  he 
very  nearly  sent  a ball  through  the 
head  of  his  cook,  ‘who  was  at  the 
time  pouring  soup  into  a tureen,'  and 
thereby  lost  the  soup,  and  had  to 
pay'  for  the  tureen,  which  the  cook 
upset  in  his  fright,  after  which  he 
‘ never  fired  at  dogs  again ;'  how  he 
tumbled  into  the  water  at  one  time, 
and  into  the  mud  another ; above 
all,  how  he  fell  in  love,  and  lost  his 
company  Iw  neglecting  to  make  some 
stoppage  from  the  pay  of  his  men 
one  fine  day,  for  the  sake  of  ‘ a par- 
ticular engagement  to  go  and  see  his 
fair  flame;'  then  parted  from  his 
lady-love,  and  received  in  due  time 
‘ a tin  bo.x  with  a slice  of  her  wed- 
ding-cake in'  it.'  Let  our  readers 
imagine  the  rich  naieete  of  the  story 
from  its  description  in  the  contents : 

‘ A griffin's  love  and  its  concomitant 
evils  — a warning  against  similar 
folly ' ! 

It  is  this  simplicity  against  himself 
which  enables  the  reader  to  smile 
over  the  complacent  egot'ism  with 
which  Captain  Ilervey  exhibits  his 
own  good  qualities,  or  chuckles  over 
the  foibles  of  others.  For  instance, 
he  will  tell  us  how  he  studied  the 
Hindustanee  grammar,  worked  the 
ship’s  course,  &c.  in  going  out,  in- 
stead of  gambling,  smoking,  or 
drinking,  like  his  companions  ; how, 
on  being  conducted  to  the  cadets' 
quarters  at  Madras,  be  ‘ engaged  no 
servants  . . . kept  his  own  keys, 
his  own  money,  and  never  left  his 
room  without  taking  the  key  in  his 
pocket how,  being  ‘ ever  on  the 
qui  vive  against  robbery  or  imposi- 
tion,' he  determined  on  never  chang- 
ing more  than  a sovereign  at  a time ; 
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how  well  he  pleased  his  major  and 
adjutant  by  his  first  display  of  mili- 
tary skill ; how,  after  that  one  un- 
fortunate bout  aliove  referred  to, 
‘ he  joined  in  many  merry  makings,* 
was  ‘ present  at  many  parties  where 
drinking  was  carri^  on  to  great 
excess,’  but  ‘ is  happy  in  being 
able  to  declare  that  he  has  in- 
variably left  the  table  perfectly 
sober ; ’ and  ‘ what  a consolation  it 
has  been  to  him  to  be  able  to  look 
quietly  at  all  that  was  going  on 
without  losing  possession  of  his  senses, 
as  many  others  did.'  (O  fie.  Captain 
Hervey ! did  you  never  read  of  the 
Pharisee,  who  thanked  God  for  not 
being  as  other  men  are  ?)  Or,  again, 
how,  after  that  melancholy  love 
affair,  ‘ he  never  neglected  his  duty 
again,'  and  ‘ does  not  think  it  likely 
he  ever  shall ; ’ or  how  he  discomfited 
his  brigadier,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  watching  the  ensigns’  post  with 
his  long  glas.s,  by  daubing  upon  a 
sheet  of  foolscap,  which  he  stuck  up 
in  the  window,  the  words,  ‘ Pray 
what  arc  j'ou  looking  at?’  or  hoaxed 
a short-sighted  fellow -griffin  by 
making  him  fire  at  a fioating  earthen- 
pot  instead  of  a duck,  &c.  All  these 
details,  in  their  literalness  as  well 
as  in  their  littleness,  by  bringing 
out  into  full  light  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  writer,  with  its  weak- 
nesses and  with  its  good  qualities, 
completely  assure  us  against  any 
likelihood  of  exaggeration  or  poetical 
treatment  when  he  enters  upon  larger 
subjects. 

iJor  can  Captain  Hervey  be  ac- 
cused, according  to  Knglish  ideas, 
either  of  extreme  squeamishness  of 
conscience,  or  of  anything  like  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. His  final  opinion  of  the  na- 
tives is,  that  their  character  ' is  a 
perfect  puzzle  ; the  more  you  try  to 
get  an  insight  into  it,  the  more  in- 
tricate docs  it  become.’  That  ‘ there 
are  honest  men  among  them,  he  will 
allow ; but  taking  them  as  a body, 
he  looks  upon  them  os  the  diame- 
trically opposite.  They  never  hesi- 
tate to  tell  a falsehood  to  meet  their 
own  views.’  The  roguery  of  native 
servants  forms  a frequent  staple  of 
remark,  lie  has  a long  pa.ssage  on 
the  Eurasians,  or  Indu-Uritons  of 
Madras,  the  mixed  offspring  of  the 
European  and  the  native,  with  whom 
be  especially  cautions  his  brother- 


officers  not  to  mingle,  and  seems  to 
think  it  quite  right  that  ‘ respectable 
people ' should  ‘ keep  at  arms'  length  ’ 
all  ‘ who  are  known  to  associate  with 
these  sable-browed  individuals.'  As 
to  the  moon.shees,  or  teachers,  he 
‘ looks  upon  them,  generally,  as  the 
veriest  humbugs  that  can  be  met 
with  among  the  natives.’  He  relates, 
without  the  slightest  comment,  how, 
when  the  required  number  of  coolies, 
or  bearers,  was  not  collected  at  a 
particular  station  on  the  line  of 
march,  the  colonel  gave  orders  to 
bring  together  as  many  as  could 
be  procured,  and  had  them  im- 
prisoned, as  well  as  one  of  the 
principal  men,  ‘ until  the  number 
wanted  were  produced  by  the  others, 
threatening  them  with  similar  treat- 
ment if  they  did  not  immediatclv 
exert  themselves.’  Or  he  will  tcfl 
us  of  a chess-playing  colonel,  who. 
for  want  of  adversaries,  ‘would  in- 
variably give  orders  to  the  non- 
commissioncil  officer  going  on  in 
advance  the  previous  evening,  not  to 
fail  in  securing  for  him  the  best 
chess-players  in  the  town  or  village 
[what  a country,  in  which  every 
village  is  expected  to  contain  chess- 
players!] to  which  he  was  going:’ 
and  how,  on  one  occasion,  when  none 
could  be  found,  our  author  himself 
‘ went  into  the  village,  and,  pretend- 
ing to  lx;  in  a violent  passion,  seized 
hmd  of  the  butcher,  who,  seated  in 
his  stall,  was  quietly  vending  his 
meat. . .accused  him  of  having  cheated 
some  of  his  men,  and  insisted  on  his 
coming  instantly  before  the  com- 
manding officer.’  The  rest  of  the 
adventure  (ludicrous  enough  in  itself, 
and  which  ended  favourably  for  the 
pockets  of  the  victims)  is  too  long  to 
be  quoted  ; but  it  shows  sufficiently, 
as  well  as  the  previous  instance,  the 
small  fear  of  actions  for  false  im- 
prisonment, or  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery, entertained  by  officers  in  India. 
Greatly,  on  the  other  hand,  docs 
Captain  Hervey  resent,  when  shooting 
with  a friend  on  the  French  territory, 
the  affront  offered  to  them  by  ‘ a mob 
of  black  ryots’  (peasants),  who  must 
fain  arrest  them  for  ‘ peppering  a 
reaper  pretty  smartly.’  Whilst  if  he 
should  find  a gross  fraud  practised 
upon  the  Sepoys  in  the  bazaar  on  the 
line  of  march,  under  colour  of  the 
official  taritt',  by  selling  rite  of  in- 
ferior quality  at  double  the  price 
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paid  in  the  vilWe  bard  by,  he  may 
give  to  a single  Sepoy  a present  of  a 
rupee's  worth,  but  goes  ^ back  to 
camp,’  and  says  ‘not  a word  to  any 
one. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Captain 
Ilervey  is,  at  all  events,  no  senti- 
mental philo-lliudoo— no  Quixotical 
redresser  of  wrong.  Let  us  see,  then, 
what  is  the  judgment  w hich  such  a 
man  posses  upon  the  conduct  of  bis 
countrymen  m India,  — upon  their 
relations  with  their  native  fellow- 
subjects, — upon  the  paternal  care  of 
the  Government  fur  those  in  its  em- 
ploy,—upon  the  state  of  the  country 
at  large,  w'hcre  he  is  compelled  to 
observe  it  in  the  routine  of  his  mili- 
tary duties. 

Drunkenness  appears  to  be  a pre- 
valent, if  not  a universal,  vice.  As 
to  the  officers,  it  is  not  ‘ a matter  of 
every-day  occurrence’  for  ‘two  or 
three  ’ to  ‘ go  home  reeling  ’ from 
the  mess.  Nor  is  this  conhned  to  the 
younger  ones.  ‘If  a salutary  check 
were  enforced  upon  the  appetites  of 
the  young  men,  and  a good  example 
set  by  the  seniors  present^  he  thinks 
that  such  things  would  not  take  place 
at  all.  Of  the  European  pensioners 
at  Cuddalorc  he  says, — 

These  poor  old  fellows,  of  whom  there 
are  many,  live  in  the  most  abject,  squalid 
state.  They  and  their  numerous  fami> 
lies  eke  out  a miserable  existence,  with 
no  employment  ....  no  thoughts  save 
those  of  the  arrack-bottle.  ...  1 have 
myself  witnessed  many  distressing  scenes 
among  the  poor  pensioners,  which  I 
would  nut  have  believed  on  other 
testimony  than  that  of  my  own  eyes. 
Men  and  women  lying  drunk  in  the 
same  house  ; children  rolling  about  in 
filth  and  dirt,  crying  with  hunger ; 
husband  and  wife  fighting  w'ith  each 
other  under  the  influence  of  liquor, — 
even  lying  in  the  ditches  or  on  the 
road-side,  or  reeling  home  in  a disgrace- 
ful state  of  intoxication.  Many  is  the 
poor  fellow  or  wretched  woman  I have 
been  obliged  to  see  locked  np  in  the  cells, 
raving  from  the  effects  of  drink,  knock- 
ing themselves  against  the  walls  and 
doors  in  frantic  cfl'orts  to  get  out.  Poor 
wretches,  and  notiiing  is  apparently  done 
to  check  such  a mode  of  Ufe,  such  dis- 
graceful proceedings  ! 

lie  says  elsewhere  of  the  European 
soldiers, — 

People  may  say  and  write  what  they 
like  to  the  contrary,  but  our  poor  un- 
fortutmte  countr)'men  in  India  drink 
most  dreadfully,  and  so  do  the  women, 


and  so  do  the  children,  too,  when  they 
can  get  it.  Speak  to  an  European  or 
his  \(dfe,  and  if  they  do  nut  one  or  both 
smell  of  arrack,  1 am  sadly  mistaken. 

The  same  vice  is,  of  course,  pre- 
valent amongst  the  natives.  Of  the 
Madras  Sepoys  (not  to  speak  of 
moonshces  or  of  servants)  it  is  said, — 
It  is  a well-known  fact,  that  our  native 
troops  are  given  to  spirituous  liquors. 
These  they  (mrlake  of,  at  times,  to  a 
fearful  extent ; but  ....  they  do  all 
they  can  to  conceal  their  propensities 
under  the  garb  of  assumed  sobriety 
. . . ♦ I myself  have  seen  Hindoos 
and  Moslems  together,  cheek  by  jowl, 
in  the  arrack-shop,  and  1 have  also  seen 
them  rolling  drank  in  the  ditch  ; their 
castes  and  religion  are  matters  of  second- 
ary consideration.  . . . And,  again,  I 
have  met  with  men  who  have  bouted  of 
both,  and  declared  their  utter  detestation 
of  brandy  or  arrack,  get  so  intoxicated 
from  the  effects  of  that  pernicious  drug 
opium,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
tell  what  they  were  about. 

And  ibis  misconduct  is  directly 
traced  to  European  example  : — 

The  evil  effects  of  this  propensity 
among  the  troops  are  more  numerous 
than  I can  enter  u|>on.  They  are  at- 
tended with  most  serious  consequences,— 
robberies,  murder,  mutiny,  and  insubor- 
dination. . . . But  is  it  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  the  common  soldiery  indulge 
in  so  baneful  a practice,  when  they  have 
so  powerful  an  example  set  them  by  their 
own  offeersT  Do  the  former  not  see 
the  latter  addicted  to  what  they  them- 
selves pretend  to  abhorf  and  try  to  pre- 
vent amonyst  their  fnen  .*  Does  not  the 
guard  at  the  mess  frequently — miy,  every 
dayf  behold  instances  of  inebriety,  some 
one  leaving  the  table  more  in  liquor  than 
he  ought  [!]  to  be  ? Do  not  the  order- 
lies on  duty,  coming  to  the  officers" 
houses,  sec  them  drinking  and  smoking 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  ? And  do  they 
not  sometimes  find  them  in  such  a con- 
dition as  not  to  be  able  to  do  anything  ? 
Do  not  the  men  in  the  ranks  see  their 
officers  sometimes  even  come  on  parado 
in  a disgraceful  state  ? . . . How  is  it  that 
such  doings  are  allowed  to  go  on  . . . 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  and  year  after  year,  un- 
noticed, unpunished  ? and  j’ct,  if  a poor 
unfortunate  private  happens  to  be  caught 
drank,  or  having  the  semblance  of  being 
so — if  he  smells  of  liquor,  even,  is  he 
not  instantly  confined  a prisoner,  and 
does  he  not  undergo  severe  cbastisero:'nt, 
while  his  superiors  do  the  very  same 
thing  with  impunity,  and  that^  foo,  some 
of  them,  every  day  f 

To  be  strict  observers  of  religious 
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fonns  would  be  a mockery  for  men 
BO  bchavini'.  Of  course,  we  are  not 
Burprized  when  Captain  Uervey  tells 
us  that  ‘ not  more  than  two  or  three 
of  the  whole  number  of  officers  ’ in 
his  first  regiment  ‘ ever  went  to 
church.'  He  adds : — 

I have  known  old  u well  as  young  go 
on  from  week  to  week,  month  to  month, 
and  year  to  year,  without  ever  entering 
the  house  of  prayer ; treating  the  place 
of  worship  with  disdain  and  contumely ; 
looking  at  the  whole  as  a farce.  . . . Mak- 
ing a practice  iff  laughing  at  everything 
connected  with  religion ; quoting  pas- 
sages from  Scripture  in  a taunting  and 
irreverent  manner ; blaspheming,  swear- 
ing, and  cursing ; taking  God’s  holy 
name  in  vain ; making  mention  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  in  terms  of  ridicule ; and 
no  notice  is  taken  of  snch  proceed* 
ings.  . . . But  any  other  impropriety  of 
conduct  or  dereliction  of  duty  is  con* 
Btdered  a heinous  crime,  and  made  sub- 
ject of  severe  censure  or  punishment. 
And  wk  call  ourselves  Christians  ! 

Of  course,  the  result  is  that  Christ’s 
Gospel  is  disgraced. 

I have  often  beard  the  natives  make 
remarks  in  regard  to  our  religion.  * You 
call  yourselves  Christians/  they  say ; 

* you  profess  temperance,  soberness,  and 
chastity  ; you  preach  against  idolatry  : 
do  you  show  by  your  lives  that  you  act 
up  to  these  professions  ? Mliere  is  your 
temperance  ? — Yon  are  always  drinking. 
Where  is  your  soberness  ? — You  ore  al- 
ways getting  drunk.  Where  is  your 
chastity  ? Whom  do  you  worship 
Not  God,  surely ! Do  you  practise 
charity  ? No,  for  you  are  always  quar- 
relling amongst  yourselves,  boding  fault 
with  and  scandalizing  your  neighbours. 
Your  belly  is  your  god,  vanity  and  self- 
indulgence  are  your  worship,  and  your 
religion  is  nothing.  We  would  rather 
be  as  wo  are  than  change  to  a religion 
the  professors  of  which  give  us  such  poor 
tpecimens  of  their  sincerity.’  Such  and 
similar  opinions  hare  I frequently  heard 
from  respectable  native  individuals.  And 
ihi*  i*  iAe  genemi  opinion  of  the  Indian 
community ; and  this  is  the  reason  why 
our  missionaries  find  it  so  diAcult  to 
make  converts  to  the  true  faith. 

But  listen  to  what  follows : — 

If  it  should  so  happen  that  any  natives 
are  converted,  they  are  so  to  answer  their 
own  purposes,  and  become  worse  than 
they  were  before.  Can  there  be  a greater 
set  of  rascals,  drunkards,  thieves,  and 
reprobates,  than  the  generality  of  native 
Christians . They  are  looked  upon 
by  their  fellow-countrymen  as  the  most 
degraded  of  all  castes.  The  worst  cha- 
racters in  our  regiments  are  Christians  ; 


and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have 
some  such  remark  as  the  foUovring  made, 
* He  is  a great  blackguard — he  is  a par- 
Christian  I*  A servant  presents 
himself  for  employment,  and  is  asked 
what  caste  he  is.  The  reply  is,  * I mat- 
ter’s caste, — 1 Christian,  sar.*  Hsisnoi 
taken  t because  all  ChAstians,  leith  but 
few  exceptions^  are  looked  upon  as  great 
vagabonds, 

‘ WoB  UNTO  TOU,  ScBIBBS  AND 

Pharisees,  htpocbites  ! for  tk 

COMPASS  SEA  AND  LAND  TO  MAKE 
ONE  PROSELTTB,  AND  WHEN  HE  18 
MADE,  T£  MAKE  HIM  TWOFOLD  MORE 
THE  CHILD  OF  HELL  THAN  TOL'B- 
&KLVK8.’ 

But  religion  implies  worship,  and 
worship  appropriate  edifices,  and 
places  of  worship  demand  their  mi- 
nister. What  is  the  case  ? 

In  the  whole  of  the  Madras  presidency, 
comprising  an  extent  of  country  from 
Nagpore  down  to  Cape  Comorin,  and 
reaching  across  from  east  to  west  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Southern  India,  there 
are  not  actually  more  than  thirty  clergy- 
men,— that  is  to  say,  in  the  pay  of  the 
Honourable  Company.  Even  ^is  scanty 
number  is  diminished  by  some  being 
away  from  their  duties  on  furlough  to 
Europe,  or  elsewhere ; their  absence 
leaving  a station  for  many  months  with- 
out any  minister  at  all.  . . . The  mis- 
sionaries are  generally  located  in  the 
native  towns  and  vilbges ; they  are,  con- 
sequently, seldom  found  in  our  garrisons 
or  cantonments,  where  the  presence  of  a 
clergyman  is  a matter  of  rare  occurrence. 
At  many  of  our  stations  there  is  not  such 
a building  even  as  a church,  whilst  (he 
Papists  invariably  have  some  placet  qf 
worship,  ...  A chaplain  in  India  is  very 
well  paid,  indeed.  He  receives  a salary 
treble  in  amount,  if  not  more,  to  what 
he  would  do  in  England,  where  he  is 
obliged  to  keep  a curate  to  assist  him  in 
his  duties.  With  such  a handsome  in- 
come as  he  receives  monthly,  why  does 
he  not  keep  a curate  in  India  also  ? Or 
why  does  not  Government  curtail  this 
high  pay,  and  send  out  more  chaplains  ? 

. . • Instead  of  Government  spending 
enormous  sums  of  money  in  useless  bnild- 
ings,  why  not  erect  a church  or  chapel 
at  each  station  for  the  benefit  of  their 
servants  } , , , W'ould  not  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  a clergyman  residing 
amongst  us  have  a beneficial  effect,  and 
tell  us  that  we  have  other  things  to  think 
of  besides  our  military  duties,  and  the 
pleasures  and  dissipation  of  the  mess- 
room  } The  want  of  clergy  in  India  is 
the  bane  of  many  a young  man. 

Is  it  supposed,  however,  that  thi 
indifference  to  Christianity  is  accom- 
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panied  with,  or  arises  from,  an  undue 
tolerance  towards  Hinduism  ? Far 
from  it 

Many  think  it  very  fine  and  praise* 
worthy  to  deride  the  heathen,  injare 
their  temples  or  idols,  and  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  aggravate  the  poor 
natives ; but  it  is  very  bad  taste,  and 
worse  policy.  . . . Were  a set  of  heathens 
to  enter  one  of  our  churches  and  dese- 
crate it,  who  would  more  readily  resent 
the  insult  than  ourselves  ? Besides,  our 
doing  such  things  is  not  the  best  way  to 
show  them  our  superiority,  either  in  point 
of  civilization  or  as  regards  religion. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  treatment 
of  the  natives  themselves  by  our 
countrymen  in  India,  as  Captain 
Hervey  describes  it.  It  is  here  that 
his  evidence  tells  most  strongly, 
sometimes  most  fearfully,  both  ap^mst 
ourselves,  and  in  favour,  at  least,  of 
the  native  soldiery. 

What  1 had  seen  of  the  Sejrays  I liked 
very  much,  and  I have  since  learned  to 

like  them  more They  are  men, 

notwithstanding  their  colour,  with  brave 
and  generous  hearts,  faithfully  attached 
to  their  government,  and  incapable  of 
being  induced,  by  any  underhand  tam- 
pering, to  swerve  from  their  allegiance. 
People  talk  of  the  fidelity  of  our  own 
countrymen  ! I hold  that  they  arc  not  a 
whit  more  trustworthy  than  our  native 
troops.  . . . The  Sepoy  is  a brave  man. . . . 
1 think  I am  not  far  wrong  in  saying, 
that  he  is,  in  point  of  moral  courage, 
second  to  none  in  the  world  Behold 
the  Sepoy  in  the  field,  on  the  line  of 
march,  in  tlic  siege,  on  board  a ship  ! 
In  any  position,  lie  is  still  the  soldier. 
How  patient  under  privations  ! how  en- 
during of  fatigue  1 how  meek  and  sub- 
missive under  control,  or  corre<*tion  I 
how  fiery  in  action  ! how  bold  in  enter- 
prize  ! how  zealous  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  ! how  faithful  of  [to  ?]  bis 
trust ! how  devotedly  attached  to  his 
officers  and  colours! — Have  1 said  too 
much  ? No,  not  half  enough  in  favour 
of  our  gallant  troops. 

And  now,  how  are  these  men 
treated  ? 

It  is  too  often  the  case  that  our  Eu- 
ropean officers,  and  more  particularly 
those  in  the  junior  ranks  of  the  army,  do 
not  treat  them  as  they  should  be  treated. 
People  come  out  to  India  with  but  very 
indiflerent  ideas  regarding  the  natives. 
They  think  that  becatue  a man  is  black 
he  is  to  be  despised.  And  thus  we  find 
young  officers,  on  first  commencing  their 
military  career,  talk  about  * these  horri* 
bie  black  nigyer  Sepoys^*  or  some  such 
expressions.  They  look  down  upon  them 
Qs  bmte  beasts:  ^ey  make  use  of  op- 


probrious language  towards  them  ; and 
lower  themselves  so  far,  even,  as  to  curse 
and  swear  at  them.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case  with  youngsters  only ; 1 
have  known  old  officers,  who  ought  to 
have  set  a better  example,  make  use  of 
most  harsh  and  violent  terms  towards 
these  poor  unoffending  creatures.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  we  hear  of  officers 
falling  out  with  their  men,  and  of  all 
the  urfortunate  misunderstandings,  the 
mutinies,  the  cotirls-martial,  S^c.  which 
take  place  from  time  to  time  tn  the 
native  army.  . . . There  was  a young 
spark  amongst  the  batc^  of  cadets  doing 
duty  with  the  — th,  who  was  very  fond 
of  using  abusive  language  towards  the 
men  on  parade;  for  instance,  when  dress- 
ing his  company,  he  would  come  out 
with  such  e.vpressions  as  the  following, 
interlarded  with  many  oaths,  * Dress  up, 
you  black  brute  ! * ‘ Do  you  hear  me. 

you  nigger  ? * * Dress  up,  sir,  and 

finishingwith  epithets  that  must  not  pol- 
lute our  page.  . . . / have  often  heard 
them  talked  of  as  'nasty  black  brutes,* 
or  as  ‘ greasy  niggers,*  or  as  * good  f or • 
nothing  black  Sepoys,*  or  some  such 
opprobrious  terms,  as  unjust  as  they  are 
discreditable.  . . . Let  the  day  of  trial 
come,  and  the  despised  Sepoy  will  be 
despised  no  longer.  ...  To  know  them 
IS,  IN  MY  OFINiON,  TO  LIKE  THKM.  . . . 
The  officers  consider  that  they  lower 
themselves  by  associating  with  their  men. 
They  think  it  infra  dignitatem  to  be  seen 
conversing  with  them,  except  at  orderly 
hours,  or  on  the  parade-ground.  . . . 
They  fancy  that  all  they  hate  to  do  is  to 
draw  their  jiay  . . . thinking  little  or  no- 
thing about  their  men,  excepting  iu  «hat 
way  they  can  best  avoid  coming  in  con- 
tact with  them.  As  to  what  b^omes  of 
the  Sepoys,  whether  they  are  comfortable 
or  otherwise,  whether  they  are  well- 
treated  or  ill,  these  are  subjects  with 
which  they  never  trouble  themselves ; 
and  as  long  as  they  are  not  bothered  or 
pestered  by  the  * black  rascals/  they  are 
all  smiles  and  satisfaction,  and  circ  not 
bow  long  it  may  be  before  they  again 
ca.st  eyes  upon  the  ugly  countenance  of 
one  of  their  soldiers. 

One  particular  instance  of  Euro- 
pean lundliness  and  gentlemanly 
feeling  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

The  band,  drums  and  fifes,  of  the  regi- 
ment, composed  of  natives  with  but  few 
exceptions,  make  a practice  of  visiting 
the  officers’  houses  as  waits  during 
Christmas,  for  the  purpose  of  wishing 
' the  officers'  honours  a merry  Christmas 
and  long  life,  Ac.  Ac.*  On  these  occa- 
sions it  is  generally  customary  to  present 
the  poor  fellows  with  either  money  or  a 
bottle  or  two  of  spirits,  a kind  of  taxa- 
tion which  has  been  made  on  the  gene- 
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rosity  of  the  officers  every  year  from  time 
immemorial.  . . . There  happened  to  be 
three  or  four  grilTa  residing  in  our  bun- 
galow, all  nice  gentlemanly  felloict  and 
agreeable  eompaniom.  The  baud  struck 
up  in  the  compound  to  the  tune  of 
the  ‘ British  Grenadiers,’  which  being 
finished,  they  marched  into  the  hall  of 
the  mansion,  beaded  by  the  band-ser- 
geant, drum,  and  fife -major.  Here, 
seated  in  Oriental  dishabille,  they  saw 
our  heroes  drinking  coSee  and  smoking 
cigars.  This  was  early  in  the  morning. 
The  usual  salutation  over,  the  spokes- 
man said  that  they  had  come  to  pay  the 
gentlemen’s  honours  all  the  compliments 
of  the  season,  and  hoped  that  the  officers 
would  give  them  something  to  drink  their 
honours’  healths  with.  All  this  was  very 
civil  and  orderly,  surely ; yet  still  the 
poor  men  were  all  black,  and  the  preju- 
dice against  that  colour  got  the  better  of 
the  party.  One  youngster  told  them  to 
go  to  the  d — 1,  and  wish  his  Satanic 
majesty  a merry  Christmas  ; the  rest  set 
up  a loud  laugh,  and  one  of  them  threep 
a cap  of  coffee  into  the  band-eergeant'e 
face. 

If  such  be  the  conduct  of  ‘ nice 
gentlemanly  fellows  and  agreeable 
companions ' in  India,  what  must  be 
the  conduct  of  those  who  are  nei- 
ther ? Docs  not  one’s  blood  boil  to 
read  of  this  da.stardly  outrage?  this 
iece  of  unprovoked,  unmitigated 
lackguardism  ? It  is  true  that 
Captain  Hervey  says,  that  ‘ a com- 
plaint was  made  to  the  adjutant  of 
the  indignity  offered  that  the  com- 
manding-oflicer  ‘ took  up  the  matter 
seriously,’  and  that  if  the  offender 
had  not  been  ‘ young  in  the  service,’ 
there  might  'perhaps'  have  been 
‘ some  severe  punishment  by  sentence 
of  a court-martial.’  Yet  it  docs  not 
seem  that  any  was  actually  inflicted; 
that  any  steps  were  taken  by  the 
brother  - officers  of  the  offender  to 
show  their  sense  of  the  disgrace  cost 
on  the  regiment,  on  the  army,  on 
the  very  name  of  Englishman,  if  not 
of  Christian,  by  the  act  related. 
'These  ‘ nice  gentlemanly  ’ griffins 
will  have  grown  in  turn  into  officers. 
That  verjr  dastard  of  a coffee-flinger 
may  attain  to  the  command  of  a re- 
giment. Is  it  to  him  that  the  Sepoys 
can  ever  look  for  redress,  for  pro- 
tection ? 

Mark,  however.  It  is  the  conduct 
of  Euroiicans  towards  Sepoys  only 
that  we  have  hitherto  been  consider- 
ing : that  is  to  say,  towards  men  to 
whom  they  are  bound  by  the  tics  of 


a common  service,  of  a common  dis- 
cipline ; men  spoken  of  by  our  au- 
thor, as  we  have  seen,  in  terms  of 
almost  unbounded  eulogy  ; men  who 
have,  moreover,  a standing  and  a 
character  to  lose,  and  an  authority 
to  appeal  to ; men  who  can  make  a 
complaint  when  an  indignity  is  of- 
fered to  them.  After  what  we  have 
told,  what  must  be  the  conduct  of 
Europeans  towards  those  classes  of 
natives  to  whom  they  are  not  bound 
by  the  same  ties,  who  may  not  have 
the  same  good  qualities  to  boast  of, 
the  same  moral  worth  and  position 
to  uphold,  who  have  no  proper  tri- 
bunal to  redress  their  wrongs  ? 

Here  are  the  pictures  Captain 
Hervey  gives  us  of  the  treatment, 
of  the  feelings  of  two  of  those  classes 
which  are  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  army,  the  bandy  (cart)  and 
bullock  proprietors  on  the  one  hand, 
the  coolies  or  laliourers  on  the  other. 

When  a regiment  is  ordered  to  march 
there  is  always  one  great  difficulty,  and 
that  is,  a want  of  carriage.  The  bandy 
and  bullqrk  proprietors  do  not  like 
accompanying  troops,  not  only  because 
of  cholera,  bat  because  of  the  risk  they 
run  of  losing  their  cattle.  When  an 
epidemic  breaks  out,  the  drivers  are 
among  the  first  to  be  carried  off ; it  is 
astonishing  to  witness  the  havoc  which  is 
caused  among  the  bandy-men  and  coolies. 

, . . . .\s  soon  os  they  hear  of  troops 
being  about  to  move,  they  hurry  off  from 
their  dwellings,  driving  their  carts  and 
cattle  to  some  distant  village,  taking  the 
former  to  pieces,  hiding  one  wheel  here 
and  another  there,  and  sending  the  latter 
to  graze  among  the  hills,  and  themselves 
taking  to  the  plough,  or  other  occupa- 
tion, to  avoid  detection,  or  even  the 
possibility  of  their  being  pressed  into 
the  service.  These  poor  fellows  have  a 
particular  aversion  to  being  employed  by 
Euro|iean  troops,  became  the  loldiert 
maltreat  them,  and  trill  not  sometimes 
pay  them  their  hire — to  say  nothing  of 
overloading  their  bandies  to  such  a de- 
gree, as  to  render  it  very  hard  work  for 
the  bullocks  to  drag  them. 

What  a picture  of  desolation ! 
Do  we  indeed  maintain  our  armies 
in  India  to  be  such  a very  curse  to 
the  country  in  time  of  peace  itself? 
to  spread  disease,  havoc,  and  terror, 
in  their  march  ? And  these  evils  arc 
not  of  yesterday.  Do  any  of  our 
readers  recollect  those  constant  com- 
plaints in  the  Duke’s  Indian  de- 
spatches, of  the  want  of  bullocks  and 
bandy-men,  of  the  misbehaviour  of 
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the  soldiery  ? Half  a century  has 
pasiied  away,  and  what  steps  have 
been  taken  to  eradicate  those  evils  in 
peace  which  in  war  he  suffered  from 
and  denounced  ? 

Let  us  now  see  the  fate  of  the 
mere  coolies : — 

There  never  is  any  real  difficulty  in 
obtaining  coolies ; the  only  thing  to  be 
oheerred  is  to  give  the  poorfellowi  their 
hire  ....  The  hire,  too,  is  remarkably 
cheap,  only  3 annas  for  every  ten 

English  miles.  Coolies  are  always  afraid 
to  go  a journey,  if  they  should  have  ex- 
perienced severity  or  ill-treatment  from 
previous  employers  ; and  it  it  indeed  a 
crying  shame  that  such  helpless  beings 
should  be  so  harshly  dealt  triVA,  when  the 
slightest  kindness  or  indulgence  is  at- 
tended with  so  much  convenience  and 
comfort.  They  will  follow  the  traveller 
and  carry  their  loads  for  miles  and  miles 
without  murmuring,  and  prove  themselves 
most  useful  and  faithful  also,  which  they 
cannot  possibly  be  when  harsh  and  severe 
measures  are  exercised  towards  them. 
And  what  a paltry  pittance  is  the  reward  \ 
Poor  black  man  ! when  will  your  Euro- 
pean fellow-creatures  learn  to  look  upon 
you  as  one  of  themselves  ? 

But  Captain  llervey  now  enlarges 
his  theme : — 

I always  found  that  I got  on  much 
better  with  the  natives  by  mild,  kind, 
and  considerate  treatment,  than  by  me 

HARSH  MKASURES  GENERALLV  ADOPTED 
BY  ALL  CLASSES  OP  EUROPEANS  TO- 
WARDS THEM When  I say  na- 

tives, I mean,  taking  the  poorer  classes 
collectively,  not  only  particular  indivi- 
duals or  castes,  but  as  a whole,  be  they 

at  their  own  homes,  or  in  the  field 

Where  is  the  Englishman  trho  tcould 
tamely  sribmit  to  be  dealt  v'ith  as  the 
natives  of  India  often  are  ? The  very 

BRUTES  THAT  PERISH  ARE  NOT  SO 

TREATED.  Is  it  not  a disgrace  to  our 
countrymen  (who  consider  themselves  a 
nation  peculiarly  alive  to  all  the  feelings 
of  honour  and  charity)  that  such  things 
should  go  on  unpunished,  unnoticed, 
in  a land,  too,  from  whence  we  derive  so 

many  benefits  and  comforts 

Is  it  a right  way  of  showing  our 
gratitude  for  such  blessings,  to  i7/- 
treat  and  tyrannize  over  the  helpless 
inhabitants  of  that  country  I ,,,,  , 
1 know  that  our  honourable  mas- 
ters at  home  have  issued  strict  and 
serious  orders,  directing  that  persons  ill- 
treating  the  natives  shall  be  severely 
punish^ ; and  our  local  governments 
nave,  in  accordance  with  these  orders, 
taken  precautionary  steps  towards  their 
being  carried  into  active  operation : but 
bow  many  instances  are  there  daily  oc- 


curring in  men's  bouses,  in  the  field,  in 
the  town,  in  the  village — everywhere, 
which,  if  noticed,  would  bring  condign 
punishment  upon  the  heads  of  the  of- 
fenders ? Our  good  folks  ta  England 
knotr  not  of  the  goings  onin  India,  To 
MALTREAT  A NATIVE  18  CONSIDERED  A 
MERITORIOUS  ACT,  and  the  younger 
branches  of  the  serpice  think  it  very  fne 
and  manly  to  curse  and  swear  at  them, 
kick  and  buffet  them.  ....  I am  sorry 
to  say  tliat  many  who  ought  to  set  a 
better  example  to  the  younger  are  just  as 
bad,  some  of  them  worse  ; and  those 
who  ought  to  interfere  with  their  au- 
thority to  check  such  proceedings,  take 
no  steps  to  prevent  the  same. 

‘ To  maltreat  a native  is  considered 
a meritorious  act.*  Not  a word  of 
comment  can  be  added  to  these  awful 
words.  Well,  indeed,  may  Captain 
llervey  exclaim, — 

People  say  that  the  natives  of  India, 
particubrly  those  of  our  southern  pos- 
sessions, are  everything  that  is  bad  ; but, 
let  me  ask,  How  have  they  become  so, 
but  through  the  example  set  before  them 
by  their  conquerors  ? 

Captain  Hervey,  we  have  seen, 
tells  us  that  orders  have  been  issued 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  pre- 
cautionary steps  taken  by  the  local 
governments,  to  prevent  ill-treatment 
of  the  natives.  But  it  is  by  example 
rather  than  by  the  most  stringent 
orders ; by  practice,  in  a word, 
rather  than  by  preaching,  that  such 
evils  are  to  be  put  a stop  to.  If  the 
Government  of  India  showed  a truly 
fatherly  care  of  those  in  its  employ, 
if  their  welfare  were  really  the  ob- 
ject of  its  solicitude,  a new  tone 
would  soon  be  given  to  the  dealings 
of  private  individuals.  But  before 
proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  official 
regulation  of  military  matters  (the 
sole  branch  of  administration  as  to 
which  we  can  hope  to  obtain  full 
details  from  Captain  ller%'ey),  let  us 
extract  a somewhat  amusing  page, 
describing  the  individuals  by  whom 
the  immediate  government  of  the 
country  is  carried  on, — in  the  Madras 
presidency  at  all  events: — 

7*hc  society  of  Madras  is  very  stiff  and 
formal,  com|K>sed  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary residents  there,  who  hold  the  prin- 
cipal appointments Every  person 

bolds  his  place  by  rank  and  ))recedence. 
Birth,  talent,  and  refinement  of  character 
and  mind,  give  way  to  situation  and 
amount  of  salary If  an  unfortu- 

nate ensign,  or  lieutenant,  dining  at 
a friend's  table,  challenges  the  lady  of  a 
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rich  civiLian  to  a glass  of  wine,  or  asks 
his  daughter's  band  (nof  in  marriage) 
to  a quadrille,  his  doing  so  is  put 
down  as  an  act  of  bold  effrontery  ; or  if 
the  poor  fellow  should  happen  to  offer 
his  arm  to  a colonel’s  or  a judge’s  lady 
to  hand  her  down  to  the  dinner-table,  he 
is  looked  upon  as  an  impudent  young 
monkey  ; or  if  be  should  address  one  of 
these  ladies  at  tabic,  hazard  an  opinion 
on  the  weather,  or  even  steal  a look  at 
one  of  them,  ma  foi  ! if  the  husband 
did  not  call  the  {>oor  offender  out  the 
next  morning,  be  would  look  a sufficient 
number  of  daggers  at  him  to  kill  him 
outright.  Then,  again,  there  is  a vast 
gulf  l^tween  the  high-in-office  and  their 
poorer  neighbours.  . . . The  former  con- 
sider themselves  so  far  the  superiors  of 
the  latter,  that  they  turn  up  their  noses 
at  them  as  they  pass,  seldom  or  never 
condescending  a bow  or  look  of  recog- 
nition. . . . The  wives  of  tliese  great  folk 
....  think  that  the  very  ground  they 
tread  is  not  good  enough  for  them ; and 
to  talk  to  or  notice  the  wife  or  daughter 
of  those  below  them  in  rank^  they  look 
upon  as  something  very  condescending. 
....  I have  seen  the  wife  of  a gentle- 
man, high  in  office,  quit  a quadrille  at  a 
ball,  merely  because  she  did  not  happen  to 
knoui  the  lady  standing  opposite  to  her. 
....  This  is  one  instance  of  low  pride 
and  vulgar  assumption.  1 could  cite 

many  more At  Madras,  the  folks 

risk  to  show  off  their  rank  and  impor- 
tance ; and  we  see  such  bowing  and  scrap- 
ing, hear  such  set  phrases  and  tine 
speeches,  and  we  witness  such  ceremony, 
that  to  go  to  many  of  the  bouses  of  the 
residents  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  any- 
thing but  pleasant  or  agreeable. 

Is  not  the  reader  irresistibly  re- 
minded of  Count  Sollo^ub's  satire  on 
the  official  nobility  ot  liussia  with 
its  thirteen  degrees  of  rank  ? Does 
not  the  idea  of  a Russian  chinomdk 
rise  at  once  before  his  mind  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  idle  to  expect  from 
men  so  enslaved  to  the  emptiest  and 
most  degrading  of  all  vanities — the 
vanity  of  official  rank,  — anything 
like  a proper  consideration  for  the 
natives  of  the  country  which  it  is 
their  lot  to  govern-  Still,  there  is 
no  assertion  so  generally  made,  so 
universally  credited  with  respect  to 
the  condition  of  India,  as  that  the 
native  troops  at  least  are  the  object 
of  the  especial  and  unwearied  care  of 
the  Government.  Captain  Hervey’s 
statements  respecting  their  treatment 
by  their  officers  may  have  shown 
already  one  bitter  grievance  to  which 
they  were  subject.  But  we  own  that 
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we  were  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
description  which  lie  gives  of  the 
general  discomfort  and  hardsliip  of 
their  lot,  of  their  overwork  and 
underpay.  He  shows  liow  the  na- 
tive, who  perhaps  before  enlisting 
was  either 

In  a state  bordering  upon  nudity,  with, 
perhaps,  a bit  of  rag  round  his  waist, 
and  perhaps  not  even  that,  or  was  clothed 
in  light  muslins  and  cool  drapery  ...  is 
transmogrified  into  a stiff  huclded-up- 
in-uniform  soldier  . . • encased  in  tight 
scarlet  cloth  jacket  and  trousers.  On 
bis  head  ...  a heavy,  unwieldy  thing, 
more  like  an  inverted  tire-bucket  than  a 
chaco,  instead  of  his  light  puyree,  or 
head-cloth ; in  his  left  arm  a heavy 
musket,  heavy  [light enough  for  a 
roast-beef-fed  Englishman  to  carry,  but 
too  much  for  the  delicately-formed,  light 
body  and  slender  limbs  of  the  Sepoy  lad, 
who  scarcely  weighs  one-half  of  an  Eu- 
ro|>ean  soldier ; . . . on  his  back  ...  a 
great  knapsack,  which  contains  all  his 
regimental  necessaries,  . . . fastened  to 
bis  body  by  means  of  leather  straps  going 
round  his  shoulders  and  his  cliesC,  tight 
enough  to  cut  him  in  two,  in  consequence 
of  the  weight  of  the  pack  ; across  his 
breast  . . . two  broad  belts,  held  together 
by  a brass  plate  passing  on  either  side  of 
him — to  one  of  these  is  fastened  his 
bayonet,  and  to  the  other  his  pouch  or 
cartridge  bag,  u huge  leather  thing,  large 
enough  (p  conLiin  some  sixty  rounds  of 
ball  ammunition,  the  whole  sufficient  to 
break  a poor  man’s  back ; round  bis 
waist  another  belt,  intended  to  keep  the 
others  together,  but  tight  enough  to  cut 
his  very  intestines  out  of  him  ; on  hU 
feet  ...  a pair  of  clumsy  sandals,  . • • 
such  ungainly -looking  affairs  that  1 really 
must  be  excused  describing  them,  for  I 
cannot. 

lie  tells  us  how,  on  enlistment,  the 
recruit  has  to  be  at  drill  fiom  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  earlier, 
till  eight  — upwards  of  five  hours; 
then  again  till  two,  and  at  four  again — 
for  the  third  time  : bow  ^ he  cannot 
have  rest;  and  as  for  food,  where  is 
he  to  get  that  from,  unless  he  begs 
or  borrows?'  How  the  pay  of  a 
rivate  soldier,  which  for  the  first 
fteen  years  is  seven  rupees  (about 
14«.)  a month,  exclusive  of  other 
benefits,  is  only  paid  to  the  recruit 
by  instalments,  ‘ Irxt  he  ehotUd  run 
atcayi  with  deductions  ^for  the  pur- 
poses of  setting  him  up  in  bis  kit,’ to 
the  extent  of  upwards  of  twenty  ru- 
pees, all  of  which  *he  must  pay  for 
out  of  bis  own  pittance.  The  various 
articles  have  fixed  prices,  with  little 
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or  no  abatement  in  them,  and  thc^ 
are  served  out  to  him  from  regi- 
mental supplies,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  quarter-master.’  hat 
the  quality  of  these  supplies  is,  we 
may  judge  hy  an  incidental  remark 
of  Captain  llervey  about  tents  from 
the  government  stores.  ‘ They  are 
generally  flimsy,  and  made  of  bad 
materials ; no  wonder,  since  thty 
are  constructed  by  contract.’  ‘ If 
the  dress  of  our  troops  were  to  re- 
main as  we  receive  tnem  from  the 
stores,’  he  elsewhere  simificantly 
says,  ‘ what  a precious  looking  set  of 
soldiers  they  would  be  1’  ‘ The  neces- 
sary deductions  for  kit,  and  the  way 
in  which  their  pay  is  dribbled  out  to 
them  hy  instalments,  give  the  poor 
recruit  soldier  little  or  nothing  to  keep 
iody  and  soul  together  . . . what  little 
pay  he  docs  receive  is  absolutely  in- 
sufficient to  give  him  stren^h  and 
stamina  to  go  through’  his  ‘narass- 
ing  duties.’  Even  when  he  has 
joined  the  ranks,  and  receives  his 
pay  monthly,  a month  seldom  passes 
without  some  stoppage  from  it.  In 
cantonment 

He  has  a hut  or  hovel  in  the  lines,  to 
erect  which  he  hat  a gratuity  of  two 
rupee!  [4*. !]  from  Goeemment,  while 
the  hut  costs  him  treble  that  amount, 
and  even  double  that  again,  to  make  it 
comfortable  for  himself  and  his  numerous 
followers ; and  when  he  quits  that  station 
his  property  is  valued  by  a committee, 
and  fetches  about  one,  two,  or  three 
rupees  at  the  utmost.  This  loss  occurs 
at  every  station,  and  is  one  that  the  poor 
man  cannot  afl'ord  ; but  still  he  alone  it 
the  loser,  and  must  always  be  so,  until 
the  practice  of  hutting  the  native  troops 
is  done  awray  with. 

He  has  not  only  to  support 
himself.  As  soon  as  he  is  known 
‘to  have  enlisted  in  the  service, 
all  the  poorer  members  of  his 
family  flock  to  him  for  support,  . . . 
and  he  does  support  them  too,  de- 
spite his  poverty ; he  starves  himself 
rather  than  that  they  should  want  . . . 
He  has,  probably,  his  father  and 
mother,  sisters  and  brothers,  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  or  both,  un- 
cles and  aunts,  and  even  his  friends, 

. . . How  they  contrive  to  exist  upon 
such  very  small  means  is  indeed 
astonishing.’  Nay  more,  ‘ to  appear 
neat  and  soldierlike,’  he  must  main- 
tain his  dress  ‘a/  his  own  expense, 
hecatue  the  clothing  allowed  hy  Go- 
vernment is  not  sufficient.' 


What  is  he  to  do  ? He  must  starve, 
or  he  must  eke  out  a wretched  existence 
upon  the  most  meagre  sustenance  that 
man  can  possibly  partake  of,  and  which 
it  not  even  fit  for  dogs  to  eat.  And 
what  may  this  meagre  diet  be  ? Rice  of 
the  worst  description,  boiled  ; sometimes 
with  a little  curry,  made  of  salt  lish  or 
bad  meat,  and  that  is  only  occasionally. 
The  water  in  which  the  rice  is  boiM 
(called  conjee),  with  a little  common  salt 
into  it,  and  a raw  onion,  frequently  forms 
the  principal  meal  of  the  day.  Their 
breakfast  is  nothing  but  a cupful  of  tyre 
or  buttermilk,  without  accompaniment. . . 
Such, . . . with  little  or  no  variation,  is  the 
constant  fare  of  our  native  soldiery  ; and 
I think  I may  safely  say,  that  oft-times 
it  is  not  so  good. 

Is  it  necessary,  after  this,  to  prove 
with  Captain  Uervey,  that  the  f^-poy 
cannot  be  an  efficient  soldier?  At 
an  inspection  parade  he  literally 
totters  under  the  weight  of  bis  ‘ lum- 
bering pack,’  weighing  on  an  average 
17illw.,  besides  his  firelock  (so  heavy 
itself,  that  he  cannot  lift  it  without 
bending  down,  levels  it  with  diffi- 
culty, and  in  ball-practice  is  fre- 
quently knocked  down  by  the  recoil), 
his  ammunition-pouch,  clothing,  &c. 

He  is  unable  to  bear  it,  the  perspira- 
tion pours  from  him  in  torrents ; he  is 
sick,  and  very  often  faints  and  falls. 
And  yet  the  men  are  called  unsteady 
under  arms  by  reviewing  generals,  be- 
cause, under  such  heavy  burdens,  they 
do  not  stand  without  moving.  They 
cannot  help  moving  ; poor  wretches,  they 
have  not  the  strength  to  bear  up  against 
such  hreak-back  harnessing.  When  the 
regiment  is  put  into  motion  to  go  through 
any  manceuvres,  the  men  cannot  march. 
They  lag,  open  their  files,  lose  ground, 
lose  step,  and  very  frequently  tumble 
down  ....  Ask  a man  in  the  ranks  if 
there  is  anything  the  matter  with  him, 
his  complaint  is  always  about  his  knap- 
sack being  too  heavy  ; that  his  limbs 
ache ; that  he  feels  giddy  and  sick  ; and 
that  he  cannot  stand.  This  complaint 
made,  he  hi  ordered  into  hospital ; but 
it  it  not  the  hospital  he  rei/uiret,  'fit 
wholesome,  good  food,  and  lest  work. 

Even  at  the  hospital  he  is  fre- 
quently ‘ dismissed  hy  the  medical 
subordinate  as  a shniker,  and  that, 
too,  without  any  report  to  the  supe- 
rior.’ 

Thus  a S<*|K)y,  starving  and  over- 
worked from  the  time  he  enters  the  ser- 
vice, becomes  ill  from  the  consequences, 
and  has  not  that  proper  care  taken  of 
him  which  his  case  demands  ; be  thus 
falls  off,  cither  dies,  is  discharged,  of 
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placed  on  the  invalid  establishment^  which 
latter  is  like  jum])ing  out  of  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  hrc;  fur  there  he  is  harder 
worked^  and  receives  less  pay,  than  in 
his  original  condition. 

But  it  ia  even  worse  on  a line  of 
march.  ‘ Before  starting,  a Sepoy 
generally  receives  an  advance  of 
pay,’  either  in  full,  or  only  half; 
with  this  he  must  clear  himself  of 
debt  at  the  station  ; must  convey  and 
maintain  himself  and  his  dependants, 
some  of  whom,  infants  or  old  per- 
sons, are  probably  unable  to  walk. 

Curry  and  rice  are  luxuries  they  dare 
not  think  of.  Plain  boiled  rice  ii  not  #o 
expensive^  and  of  that  they  eometimet  do 
manage  to  have  a treat — about  itco 
mouthsful  each. . . . Butter-milk,  with  a 
green  chili  after  it,  and  now  and  then  a 
bit  of  salt  fish  by  way  of  relish,  is  gene- 
rally their  sole  food  ; and  parched  peas, 
or  raw  ehenna  (or  grain),  forms  a kind 
of  variety,  which  they  chew.  . , . How 
if  it  pofrible  for  the  wretched  man  to  go 
through  all  thif  without  breaking  doten  f 
....  Want  and  poverty  staring  him  in 
the  face,  he  casts  his  thoughts  upon  his 
family.  He  hears  their  wailings  for  fooil 
without  being  able  to  alleviate  their 
wants,  or  appease  their  hunger.  He 
fharet  hif  miferable  meal  with  Mem, 
tttcA  Of  it  it;  nay,  deniet  himtef  (hat 
they  may  have  at  much  at  he  can  give 

them It  very  often  happens  that 

he  does  not  come  to  a bond  fide  halt  till 
two  oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  and  all 
this  time  without  food  of  any  description, 
neither  he  nor  his  dependants.  . . . I feel 
confident  (hat  / have  not  taid  one  Atm- 
dredth  port  of  all  thete  poor  fellowt 
have  to  ttaderyo. 

So  utterly  insufficient  docs  Cap- 
tain Hervey  consider  the  Sepoy’s 
pay,  that  he  advises  hia  brother-offi- 
cers to  do  wbat  he  says  he  did  him- 
self; viz.  Ho  appropriate  hLs  com- 
pany allowance  entirely  for  the  l>enefit 
of  the  men  whom  he  commanded;’ 
treating  bis  men  to  some  sbeep  every 
halting  day;  dealing  out  rice,  curry 
stuff,  &c.  to  those  whom  he  knew  to 
be  hard  up;  advancing,  or  even  giv- 
ing away,  small  sums.  And  what 
*was  the  result  ? ‘ I do  not  recollect 

having  once  detected  any  attempt  to 
deceive  me.  I never  had  cause  to 
repent  of  my  kindness  towards  my 
men — they  looked  up  to  me,  and 
would  do  anything  for  me.’  But  is 
it  credible  that  soldiers  should  have 
to  be  kept  from  starvation  by  the 
charity  of  their  officers  ? or  how 
often  are  they  likely  to  meet  with 


such  charity,  when  ‘ to  maltreat  a 
native  is  considered  a meritorious  act?’ 
And  what  are  the  necessary  re- 
sults of  such  wretchedness?  The 
most  glaring  one  is — Cholera. 

CnOLERA  IS  SCIIE  TO  BREAK  OUT 
IN  THREE  REGIMENTS  OCT  OF  FOfR.  . . 

The  Sepoy  being  thus  badly  fed  (not  fed 
at  all  in  many  instances),  and  thus  har- 
assed in  mind  and  body,  the  followers 
(thousands  of  them,  too,  to  one  regi- 
ment) being  thus  half-starved,  and  mi- 
serably aceoininwlated  from  want  of  co- 
vering against  tlie  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  or  the  heat,  badly  clotbed  and 
helpless,  can  it  be  at  all  surprizing  that 
an  epidemic  should  break  out ; and  when 
it  docs  make  its  appearance  amongst 
them  in  the  appalling  form  of  cliolera, 
that  it  rages  with  all  its  fury,  and  car- 
ries off  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  poor 
camp-followers  by  hundreds  ^ When  it 
once  shows  itself  among  the  followers 
there  is  no  checking  it.  ...  T maintain, 
that  if  the  Government  w*ere  to  make 
some  other  arrangement  for  the  better- 
ing the  condition  of  our  native  troops  ; 
arming  and  clotliing  them  more  lightly  ; 
disbuHening  tliein  of  tliat  useless  ap- 
pendage, the  back-breaking  knapsack  ; 
taking  steps  towards  providing  them 
with  proper  food  ; besides  furnishing  the 
camp-foUowers  with  comfortable  pals  or 
tents  for  their  peculiar  accommodation  ; 
there  would  no/  be  half  the  cama//j>« 
that  do  occur,  \f  any  at  all,  ...  I may 
be  asked,  How  did  things  go  on  for- 
merly?— troops  marched  and  counter- 
marched, and  yet  there  was  no  cholera. 
This  is  answered  easily.  In  thdse  times 
the  disease  was  not  in  the  country ; . . . . 
but  now  that  it  is  in  the  country,  and 
the  state  of  health  from  weakness  of 
body  of  the  troops  affords  a predi.Hpusition 
to  an  attack,  we  may  easily  understand 
in  what  way  it  ...  . commits  the  awful 
havoc  which  we  hciir  and  read  of,  whenever 
a body  of  men  make  a march  in  India.  . . . 
What  is  to  be  done  ? is  the  universal  cry'. 
Men  at  the  head  of  affairs  are  at  their 
wits*  ends,  and  know  not  which  way  to 
turn.  . . . There  is  a constant  recruiting 
throughout  the  whole  service ; nothing 
but  alltraliont  and  catualliet,  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  We  no 
Rooner  make  toldiert,  and  good  soldiert 
too,  than  we  lose  them. 

In  another  place,  Captain  llcrvey 
exclaims : — 

At  present,  the  men  are  worn  out  and 
dispirited  by  constant  fretting  and  an- 
noying, by  paltry,  nonsensical  parades 
and  drill,  which  do  more  harm  than 
good.  . . . Nothing  but  altering  and 
changing  of  accoutrements  and  appoint- 
ments ; nothing  but  going  on  guard  over 
places  which  require  no  guarding  ; no- 
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thing  but  frequent  stoppages  for  this, 
that,  and  everything  else  ; nothing  but 
moving  from  one  station  to  another  ; no* 
Min^  but  poverty  atul  starvation  in  con* 
sequence ; nothing  but  tickness  and  dU- 
ease  of  alt  sorts,  and  in  all  shapes ; and 
nothing  but  dying  by  tens  and  twenties 
a-day,  directly  the  least  epidemic  comes 
among  them  or  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Observe,  indeed,  that  Captain  Iler- 
vcy  is  far  from  considering  the  cli- 
mate of  India  unhealthy,  even  for 
Europeans : — 

1 maintain,  that  if  our  countiy'raen 
were  to  be  a little  more  careful  in  their 
mode  of  living,  they  would  be  able  to 
enjoy  themselves  as  much  as  in  the  best 
climate  in  the  world.  Who  is  attacked 
with  the  liver*complaint  but  the  wine- 
bibber  and  the  drunkard  ? Who  is  at- 
tacked with  fever  but  the  man  exposing 
himself  to  the  burning  heat  of  an  Indian 
sun,  or  the  noxious  exhalations  of  a damp 
country,  or  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of 
the  deadly  jungle  ? Who  suffers  from 
the  torments  of  rheumatism  but  the  man 
who  puddles  up  to  his  knees  in  wet  and 
mud,  with  a hot,  scorching  sun  above 
bead,  and  becoming  thus  wet,  takes  no 
precautionary  measures  to  prevent  the  ill 
effects  ? Who  suffers  from  dysentery, 
but  from  eating  nnd  drinking  vile  trash 
enough  to  poison  him  ? Who  is  carried 
off  by  cholera  but  the  man  who  has  a 
predisposition  to  it  from  irregular  living 
and  bad  habits  of  body  ? 

Wc  have  seen  the  Sepoy  crushed 
with  overweight,  starved  with  scanty 
pay,  and  still  more,  hy  that  noble 
feeling  of  family  love  which  makes 
him  share  everything  with  bis  de- 
pendants, and,  as  a consequence,  the 
speedy  victim  to  cholera.  Let  us  see, 
however,  whether  in  the  absence  of 
other  due  precautions,  any  care  is 
habitually  taken  hy  Government  to 
guard  against  the  pernicious  influ- 
ences of  locality.  Mangalore  was 
the  first  up-country  station  where 
Captain  Ilervey  resided.  Of  this  he 
says;— 

Mangalore  never  was  considered  healthy 
• . . The  backwater  lies  between  the  sea 
and  cantonment,  and  between  the  former 
and  the  latter  there  arc  thick  clustering 
plantations  of  cocoa- nut  trees.  . . . When 
the  tide  is  out,  and  nothing  but  mud  in 
the  river,  the  sea-breezes  drive  all  the 
miasma  right  through  these  trees  into 
the  cantonment.  . . . The  quantity  of 
rain  which  pours  incessantly  during  the 
monsoon  rendeis  tlie  place  very  damp; 
this  gives  rise  to  noxious  vapours,  caus- 
ing thereby  fevers,  rheumatisms,  and  a 
variety  of  other  complaints.  . . . The 


houses  ore  poor  indeed.  Those  of  the 
officers  are  generally  built  of  very  infe- 
rior materi^ ; the  fixtures  are  badly 
put  together,  and  the  roof  so  indiffer- 
ently thatched,  that  the  water  penetrates 
in  torrents  at  every  shower  of  rain.  . • • 
The  men's  lines  are  worse.  Situated  on 
low  ground,  they  cannot  but  be  objec- 
tionable in  every  respect.  . . . 

Is  Vellore  better  ? Let  us  hear : — 

The  generality  of  ottr  stations  are 
anything  but  what  they  ought  to  be  in 
point  of  cleanliness  and  salubrity.  The 
houses  are  in  a dilapidated  state,  the 
enclosures  overgrown  with  rank  vegeta- 
tion, the  hedges  thick  and  untrimmed'; 
behind  them  are  to  be  seen  heaps  of  rub- 
bish from  the  stables,  and  other  places  ; 
the  watercourses  and  bridge-arches  being 
used  for  purposes  far  different  to  what 
they  are  intended  ; the  grass  grows  thick 
and  8U]>erabimdant  on  the  road-sides, 
and  if  there  is  a fort  the  water  in  the 
ditch  is  stagnant,  and  the  nuisance  aris- 
ing therefrom  dreadfully  offensive ; all 
the  dead  dogs  and  cats  are  thrown  into 
it,  and  all  the  sewers  of  the  place  empty 
themselves  therein : should  the  ditch  be 
a dr)’  one,  it  is  full  of  bushes  and  long 
grass,  and  a receptacle  for  all  the  rubbish 
in  the  station,  which  is  invariably  thrown 
over  the  walls  for  want  of  a more  con- 
venient place.  . . . The  cantonment  and 
fort  of  Vellore,  at  the  time  I arrived 
there,  were  instances  of  what  I have 
stated.  . . . The  greater  portion  of  the 
houses  were  more  or  less  in  a ruinous 
state,  not  fit  for  the  residence  of  human 
beings.  . . . The  streets  arc  narrow  and 
badly  constructed,  and  the  entrances  to 
the  compounds  are  more  or  less  broken 
down  ; the  walls  and  hedges  have  large 
gaps  in  them,  the  trees  and  shrubs  over- 
grown, and  watercourses  on  each  side 
choked  up  with  rubbish  and  dead  leaves. 
The  fort  is  . . , built  entirely  of  granite, 
with  circular  bastions,  long  curtains,  and 
narrow  wet  ditch  ; the  water  of  which 
being  stagnant,  threw  out  a stench  suffi- 
cient to  breed  a plague  ! 

Try  Amee,  where  a European  re- 
giment is  stationed : — 

Why  it  was  fixed  upon  for  such  a pur- 
ose  1 know  not.  . . . The  Europeans  die 
ke  rotten  sheep  at  Amee,  and  more 
particularly  so  during  the  hot  weather, 
when  cither  fever  or  cholera  is  sure  to 
break  out  arooog  them.  The  barracks 
are  badly  built,  badly  ventilated,  and  so 
low,  that  the  heat  inside  must  render 
them  altogether  ill-adapted  for  the  men. 
. . . But  the  health  and  convenience  of 
our  soldiery  seem  to  be  subjects  of  se- 
condary consideration. 

Foonamullie  is  used  as  a dep6t  for 
European  soldiers : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  hospital  and 
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part  of  the  barracks  are  situated  within 
the  fort,  the  ramparts  running  close  to 
these  buildings,  so  as  to  completely  keep 
out  any  healthy  circulation  of  air.  The 
ditch  is  partly  dry,  and  partly  wet.  The 
dry  is  full  of  all  the  dirt  and  filth  from 
the  interior,  de|)Osited  by  sweepers  ; the 
wet  is  nothing  but  putrid  stagnant  water, 
in  some  places  black  mud.  . . . Taking 
Poonamullie  altogether,  I think  it  the 
very  counterpart  of  Amee.  As  stations, 
they  are  both  execrable.  1 cannot  con- 
ceive bow  Governtnent  could  possibly 
have  selected  two  so  Ul-adapted  for  the 
urposes  for  which  they  are  used.  The 
urying-ground  of  each  is  full  of  graves. 

Cuddalore  has  been,  but  is  no 
longer,  a military  station.  It  is  the 
only  town  of  British  India  which 
Captain  llcrvcy  praises  as  healthy ; 
wondering  why  it  should  have  been 
discontinued  as  a station.  Look,  on 
the  contrary,  at  Vepery,  a suburb  of 
Madras : — 

Anybody  visiting  Vepery,  and  looking 
at  the  wretched  assemblage  of  huts  and 
hovels,  the  dirty  burying-ground  in  a 
swampy  state,  the  receptacle  not  only 
of  the  dead,  but  of  filth  of  every  descrip- 
tion ; the  several  stagnant  pools,  or  ra- 
ther ditches,  teeming  with  slime,  and 
dead  dogs  and  cats  ; the  swarms  of  pigs, 
and  the  heaps  of  rubbish  in  all  direc- 
tions ; and  above  all,  the  stench  suffi- 
cient to  breed  a plague,  would,  I am 
sure,  coincide  with  me  in  opinion,  that 
there  could  not  be  a worse  place  for 
troops. 

Precisely  the  same  tale  is  told 
of  Masulipatam,  which,  indeed,  is 
only  now  occupied  by  ‘ the  skeleton 
of  one  native  corps  while  the  fol- 
lowing passage  adds  a climax  to  these 
disgraceful  tales  of  official  neglect ; — 

Some  lines  are  exceptions  to  the  ge- 
nerality ; but  they  are  made  so  from 
private  resources— ;/rom  lAe  impovtrithed 
and  tcanty  pockett  of  the  men.  ...  I 
say,  that  some  lines  are  an  exception  to 
the  generality,  but  I do  not  think  I am 
very  for  wrong  in  adding,  that  those  are 
so  few,  that  the  erhole  may  be  taken  to- 
gether fl»  unfit  for  people  bearing  the 
name  <f  eoldiert  to  live  in. 

But  the  hospitals,  at  least,  it  may 
be  supposed,  will  have  been  con- 
struct^ with  a due  regard  to  local- 
ity. Listen  again  : — 

It  appears  to  me  a strange  thing,  that 
at  whatsoever  station  I have  been,  the 
public  hospitals  ...  are  invariably  lo- 
cated in  some  objectionable  situation. 
. . .Nine  out  of  ten  are  either  out- 
side an  old  fort,  or  on  the  margin  of 
some  dirty  piece  of  water,  or,  at  all 


events,  anywhere  but  where  they  should 
be.  . . . Behold  the  Grand  General  Hos- 
pital at  Madras.  It  is  in  the  Black 
Town,  the  most  filthy,  unwholesome,  un- 
healthy place  in  the  whole  world,  I may 
say.  One  flank  of  the  entire  building 
is  skirtrd  by  a stagnant  canal  or  ditch, 
full  of  black,  muddy,  filthy  water,  from 
whence  arise  effiuvia  sufficient  to  poison 
the  air,  which  must  penetrate  into  the 
wards  where  the  patients  are  berthed.  . . 
The  remaining  portion  is  surrounded  by 
native  huts,  which  speak  loudly  for  them- 
selves. . . . The  hospital  for  the  native 
regiment  at  Vepery,  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  men’s  lines,  with  a dirty 
puddle  of  water  close  to  it,  into  which  it 
thrown  all  the  rubbish,  and  the  passer- 
by may  often  see  dead  dogs,  &c.  Ac. 
either  floating  on  the  surface,  or  lying 
on  the  edge.  The  General  Hospital  at 
Vellore  is  inside  that  hot  oven  of  a fort, 
close  under  the  ramparts,  and  surrounded 
by  a ditch  full  of  green  water  swarming 
with  alligators,  and  throwing  out  a stench 
as  if  it  were  filled  with  dead  bodies  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction.  , . . The  hospital  at 
Poonamullie  is  also  inside  the  fort ; the 
same  at  Amee ; and,  if  I am  not  mis- 
taken, the  one  at  Bangalore  is  likewise 
to  situated. 

Of  course,  when  so  little  attention 
is  paid  by  the  higher  authorities  to 
the  choice  of  permanent  stations, 
whether  for  the  healthy  or  for  the 
sick,  it  would  be  absurd  to  look  for 
proper  sanitary  measures  at  the  hand 
of  commanding  officers.  The  follow- 
ing narrative  is  valuable,  as  showing 
the  precise  occasion  of  an  outbreak 
of  cholera ; — 

Our  route  into  Madras  was  anything 
but  a good  one.  In  some  parts  the  men 
had  actually  to  wade  above  their  knees 
in  water ; and  the  whole  of  the  way  it 
was  ankle-dccp  in  mud.  When  arrived 
at  the  barracks,  wc  found  that  the  regi- 
ment which  we  bad  come  to  relieve  had 
not  vacated  their  lines  . . . that,  in  fact, 
nothing  was  ready  for  our  reception.  . . . 
The  men  . . . were  in  consequence  ob- 
liged to  locate  themselves,  and  their  host 
of  families,  on  the  small  confined  space 
near  at  hand,  which  happened  to  lie  in  a 
dirty,  swampy  condition,  not  fit  for  the 
Vepery  pigs  to  wallow  in.  . . . This  piece 
of  ground  was  about  150  yards  long, 
and  50  broad.  There  were  no  tents  for 
the  men,  that  is,  not  for  them  all ; so 
that  many,  with  their  families,  were 
huddled  together  in  those  miserable 
little  pals  already  described,  while  many 
took  shelter  in  the  verandahs  of  the  se- 
veral buildings  close  by.  We  were  put 
on  duty  almost  immediately  wc  arrived, 
ffiereby  allowing  the  men  no  time  to 
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make  themselves  tidj  or  clean,  after  the 
hltiij  condition  to  which  they  had  been 
reduced.  . . It  tea*  not  at  ail  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  cholera  toon  made  itt 
appearance^  and  carried  off  thefoUowert 
by  ;»corej,  creating  qnitea  panic  through* 
out  the  regiment.  Wc  liad  many  cases 
among  the  men.  ...  It  was  a truly  heart- 
rending sight  to  see  men,  women,  and 
children  of  all  ages,  dying  promiscu- 
ously, without  lx.*ing  able  to  relieve  their 
sutferings,  or  to  check  the  progress  of 
disease  and  death.  . . . After  the  cholera 
had  tubtided^  (!)  as  a matter  of  course, 
oor  first  tlioughts  were  how  to  render 
our  men's  lines  as  free  from  hlth  and 
dirt  as  we  could.  They  we^  in  a shame- 
ful state  when  we  took  possession,  and 
we  bad  a difficult  task  in  Weaning  them 
and  making  them  habitable.  The  dis- 
ease left  us  about  a week  or  ten  days 
after  it  first  made  its  appearance.  . . • 
Tlie  men  underwent  much  personal  ex- 
pense in  rebuilding  and  re-thatching 
their  huts,  and  this  alone  involved  them 
in  a way  wliich  they  could  ill  afford.  . • . 
Why  should  not  poor  Jack  Sepoy’s 
health  be  consulted  ns  well  as  that  of 
the  European  soldiers  ? . . . Why  should 
not  Government  lay  out  a few  thousand 
rupees  in  erecting  j>roper  places  for  the 
native  troops  to  reside  in  with  their  fa- 
milies, instead  of  making  them  dwell  in 
such  wretched  abodes,  really  not  fit  for 
pigs  ? 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may 
have  seen,  in  the  last  Report  of  the 
Iteard  of  Health,  ‘ On  the  Kpidcmic 
Cholera,'  the  opening  narrative  of 
the  ‘ Progress  of  the  Epidemic  in 
India.’  It  docs  not  .appear  ever  to 
have  suggested  itself  to  the  authors 
of  that  Import,  that  the  same  local- 
izing causes  indicated  in  the  contents 
of  their  work,  under  the  heads, — 
‘ Overcrowding,  Filth,  Offensive  sew- 
ers and  piggeries.  Poisonous  effluvia 
wafted  to  a distance,  Town  refuse, 
Malaria  from  putrescent  mud,  Foul 
canals  and  ditches,  Dampness ...  Fa- 
tigue,' might  have  originated  or  fa- 
voured the  outbreak  of  the  disease 
in  India,  as  they  did  in  Europe. 
Captain  Ilervey’s  book  supplies  the 
true  complement  to  the  labours  of 
Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith.  The  two 
works  together  place  in  an  awful 
light  the  responsibilities  of  England 
towards  India,  and  the  way  in  which 
those  responsibilities  make  them- 
selves felt.  India  may  be  too  far  to 
awaken  our  sympathies;  she  is  not 
too  far  to  inflict  upon  us  disease  and 


death.  Half  the  world  may  be  be- 
tween us;  but  the  cholera  can  yet 
bridge  over  that  distance,  more  surely 
than  any  steamer  or  telegraph.  We 
will  not  listen  to  the  talc  of  the  sad 
condition  of  the  native  soldier ; it 
bores  us  to  hear  of  the  loads  he  has 
to  carry,  of  the  fatigues  which  be 
has  to  endure,  of  his  scanty  and  un- 
wholesome food,  of  the  foul  state  of 
his  cantonments,  of  the  reckless  se- 
lection of  military  stations,  of  the 
swampy  fields  and  poisonous  ditches 
which  surround  them.  The  53,000 
deaths  from  cholera  in  1849  are  the 
fittest  answer  to  our  selfish  indiffer- 
ence. The  question  of  India's  pro- 
sperity, of  her  wise  government,  are 
our  own.  These  despised  ‘ black 
nigger  Sepoys’  may  be  trampled  on 
as  brutes ; but  as  men  they  sicken, 
they  die,  and  vindicate  their  com- 
mon humanity  by  poisoning  us  with 
the  virus  that  kills  themselves.  And 
remember  that  these  evils  arise  un- 
der a ‘ paternal  Government,’  an 
‘ enlightened  desjrotism.’  No  par- 
liament exists  in  India,  through  the 
tedious  stages  of  whose  procei^nK 
and  discussions  a ‘ public  health  bill’ 
has  to  be  dragged,  year  after  year, 
until  it  obtain  force  of  law.  No  old- 
established  corporations  are  there; 
no  Oriental  CitiesofLondon  to  claim 
exemption  from  sanitary  rule;  no 
stubhom  town-councils,  no  rate-fear- 
ing boards  of  guardians,  to  set  up 
the  cry  of  centralization,  and  thwart 
the  execution  of  the  law.  Nay,  the 
Madras  presidency,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  Captain  Ilervey’s  observ- 
ations, is  the  very  one  where  the 
ryotwary  system  prevails  ; that  is 
to  say,  where  the  Government  claims 
to  be  the  direct  and  sole  owner  of 
the  soil.  If  anywhere  the  predis- 
posing causes  to  cholera  can  be  stifled 
by  wise  sanitary  reform,  it  is  in 
India — if  anywhere  in  India  they 
ought  to  be  stifled,  it  is  in  the  Ma- 
dras presidency  — and  yet  it  is  in 
India  that  cholera  has  originated  ; in 
India  that  it  still  causes  annually — 
so  the  Hoard  of  Health  tells  us — 
‘ nearly  onc-ei^hth  of  the  whole  mor- 
tality of  the  European  soldiers,  and 
nearly  one-fifth  of  all  the  deaths 
among  native  soldiers ;’  it  is  from  In- 
dia that  wc  still  receive  it ; and  it  is 
from  this  very  Madras  presidency 
that  its  course  is  traced  in  1846  by 
the  Board  of  Health. 
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Bemembcr  always,  that  Captain 
Herrey  has  hitherto  been  spewing 
of  the  Sepoys,  who  must  be  con- 
sidered a privileged  class.  We  have 
warned  our  readers  not  to  expect 
from  him  more  than  side-glimpses 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. Such  side -glimpses,  indeed, 
there  are,  not  unfrequent  nor  yet 
unsuggestive.  As  when  he  exclaims 
at  Vellore,  when  complaining  of 
having  to  look  after  ‘ a jail  full  of 
villanous  convicts,’  — ‘ If  an  efficient 
police  were  kept  up  by  the  civil 
authorities,  there  would  not  exist 
any  necessity  for  the  military  being 
m^c  drudges  of.’  As  when  he 
gives  the  anecdote  of  a bazar-fraud 
on  the  line  of  march,  ‘ as  one  in- 
stance out  of  thousands  of  the  ras- 
cality and  cheatcry  going  on,’  un- 
checked by  the  civil  authorities.  Or 
take,  again,  his  pictures  of  the  dila- 
pidation of  Indian  towns,  even  those 
(as  we  have  seen)  used  as  military 
stations,  which,  consequently,  one 
would  expect  to  be  most  flourishing. 
He  will  show  us  Cochin  with  its 
beautiful  scenery,  but  with  its  im- 
mense ranges  of  buildings  going  fast 
to  ruin,  and  a population  plagued 
with  ophthalmia  and  elephantiasis, 
of  which  latter  complaint  some  de- 
clare that  ‘ it  is  gradually  increasing 
throughout  Indio,’ though  Europeans 
are  exempted  from  it.  Ue  will  show 
us  the  pier  at  Mangalore  ‘ deserted, 
as  were  also  the  huildings  adjoining,’ 
and  peculiar  cutaneous  disorders  pre- 
valent on  the  coast.  He  will  show 
us  Masulipatam,  ' in  former  days 
the  scene  of  bustle  and  business, 
containing  large  factories  and  ware- 
houses stored  with  all  descriptions 
of  goods,  and  sending  forth  its  mer- 
chandize, the  produce  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  its  inhabitants,  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  . . . now  but 
scantily  populated,  and  its  houses  . . 
fast  falling  to  ruin;’  its  ‘beautiful 
cloths  of  various  textures,  once  well- 
known  throughout  India,’  and  ‘ in 
great  demand,  not  only  among  the 
natives,  but  among  the  European 
residents  of  the  country,’  now  ‘ very 
paltry  and  coarse,  scarcely  worth 
purchasing.’ 

Perhaps,  however,  our  readers 
suppose  that  destruction  follows 
everywhere  fatally  in  the  wake  of 
the  white  man,  and  that  the  Hindoo, 


in  spite  of  his  common  origin  with 
ourselves,  as  branches  of  the  great 
Indo-Germanic  stock,  disappears  be- 
fore the  European  as  necessarily  as 
the  Red  Indian?  Captain  Hervey’a 
visit  to  Pondicherry,  under  circum- 
stances not  the  most  calculated  to 
preserve  his  good  humour,  will  help 
us  to  solve  the  problem. 

Pondicherry  is  a very  well-laid  out, 
clean  town  ; the  honses  arc,  for  the  most 

part,  well-built  and  substantial 

The  streets  are  of  an  uniform  breadth, 
constructed  with  remarkable  regularity  . . 
Nearly  in  the  centre  is  a spacious  square, 
laid  out  in  walks,  shaded  by  rows  of  mag- 
nificent trees,  with  the  Government 
House  on  the  northern  face  of  it.  This 
mansion  is  a beantifnl  building.  . . . 
The  rest  of  the  public  buildings  ore 
good,  and  do  credit  to  the  local  autho- 
rities and  the  French.  . . . The  Black 
Town  lies  to  the  southward  ...  it  covers 
a considerable  extent  of  ground,  and  is 
laid  out  with  nearly  the  same  regularity 
as  the  European  quarter.  . . . The  roods 
and  streets  of  the  suburbs  are  lined  with 
nvennes  of  trees ; the  roads  themselves 
watered,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  dost 
— giving  the  whole  a cool,  fresh  appear- 
ance, instead  of  the  hot,  dry,  parched- 
up  aspect  for  which  our  cantonments  are 
so  remarkable.  The  houses  of  the  na- 
tives, outside  of  the  town,  are  well  and 
strongly  built ; with  nice,  neat,  little 
gardens  in  front  of  them,  enclosed  by 
palings  and  little  wicket-gates.  The  re- 
sidences of  the  wealthier  people  are  gene- 
rally very  good,  and  appear  to  be  com- 
fortable, giving  evidence  of  how  much 
can  be  done  with  a little ; for,  be  it  known, 
the  Indo-Freneh  make  a nipee  go  about 
six  times  as  hr  as  we  do. 

The  natives,  it  seems,  all  speak 
French  fluently.  ‘ On  the  occasion 
of  our  appearing  before  the  com- 
mandant, there  was  not  a word 
spoken  but  French,  and  the  natives 
talk  it  beautifully.’  And  Captain 
Hervey  truly  observes,  that  this  is 
‘an  excellent  plan,  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  natives, 
who  are  m.ade  to  Icam  the  language 
of  their  rulers ; while  w-e,  not  placing 
that  confidence  in  a people  whom  we 
have  conquered,  learn  their  lan- 
guage ourselves,  and  do  all  wc  can 
thereby  to  prevent  them  from  ac- 
quiring ours.’ 

The  town  itself  is  very  healthy.  . . , 
The  whole  country  yields  a tolerable  re- 
venue. . . . The  villages  anil  hamlets  wa 
saw  seemed  to  be  clean  and  wcll-iiuilt ; 
and  the  inhaldtants  in  good  condition, 
WITHOOT  THAT  POVEBTT  - STRICKBIT 
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LOOK  ABOOT  THEM,  WHICH  FORMS  SO 
KEMABKAHLE  A FKATPBE  IN  THE  PEA- 
BANTBY  OF  OCR  OWN  TERRITORIES. 
It  struck  me  that  the  whole  qf  the 
Fi^ench  territory  wot  superior,  in  many 
respects,  to  ours ; their  roads  are  good, 
with  trees  on  each  side ; their  tand 
seemed  better  eultirated,  and  better  irri- 
gated by  means  of  tanks  and  canals, 
constructed  for  that  purpose  . . . 

I must  confess  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement,  as  far  as  appearances 
are  concerned,  in  our  own  districts.  The 
country  I always  thought  burnt  up  and 
badly  watered,  and  the  crops  indifferent. 
The  generality  of  towns  and  villages, 
which  I have  seen,  have  been  dirty  and 
miserable.  There  did  not  seem  to  me  to 
te  any  attempts  even  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  inhabitants,  or  to  im- 
prove the  country,  or  to  render  the  towns 
and  viltages  more  like  those  under  civi- 
lized control.  As  long  as  the  rerenue  is 
collected,  the  comlition  qf  the  miserable 
peasantry  and  of  their  villages  is  qf 
secondary  consideralion  . . . How  is  it 
Shat  cholera  is  so  frequent  a visitor 
amongst  our  native  hamlets  and  towns 
’ Because  of  the  filthy  state  in  which  they 
generally  are  found,  and  because  of  the 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  People  say 
that  this  epidemic  is  in  the  air;  no 
doubt  such  is  the  case,  liecause,  if  the 
ground  is  charged  with  filth  and  dirt,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  air  becomes 
impregnated  with  noxious  exhalations ; 
and  if  the  inhabitants  are  so  pinched 
with  want,  as  to  have  nothing  to  eat,  it 
is  not  matter  of  surprize  that  they  are 
unable,  from  weakness  of  stamina,  to 
wrestle  with  a disease  which  the  inhaling 
of  an  unhealthy  atmosphere  brings  on. 
But  we  seldom  hear  of  cholera,  or  any 
other  epidemic,  breaking  out  in  the 
viltages  of  the  French  territories.  Let 
the  traveller  visit  any  of  them,  and  he 
will  see  how  neat  and  clean  they  are ; let 
him  look  at  the  paysans,  and  he  will 
observe  them  to  be  much  better  clad,  and 
stouter  than  our  ryots  generally  are. 
And  why  is  the  difference  ’ Because  the 
poor  people  are  not  so  heavily  taxed  by 
the  revenue  collector,  and  they  have, 
consequently,  more  to  live  upon.  . . . 
The  Indo-French  are  ajiparently  a supe- 
rior set  of  people,  better  than  the  gene- 
rality of  half-castes  and  Eurasians  to  be 
met  with  in  India.  They  are  better  edu- 
cated, better -mannered. . ..  The  Euro- 
peans . . . mix  with  them,  intermarry, 
and  connect  themselves,  without  refe- 
rence to  birth,  parentage,  or  education, 
. , . All  the  exportations  from  France 
are  procurable  at  Pondicherry  at  much 
lower  rales  than  anywhere  else  ; no  duty 
is  charged,  or,  if  any,  very  insignificant  to 
the  exorbitant  taxations  imposed  upon 


everything  at  our  English  ports.  The 
inhabitants  are,  therefore,  able  to  indulge- 
in  all  the  elegancies,  delicacies,  and  com- 
forts, of  the  Parisian  market. 

Wc  arc  apt  to  sneer  at  the  French 
as  bad  colonizers.  After  Captain 
Hervey’s  comparison  between  French 
and  British  Indio,  who  dare  repeat 
the  reproach  ? Ifros  not  every  Eng- 
lish cheek  tingle  for  shame  over  the 
picture  drawn  by  our  countrvTnan  ? 

^\'e  are  aware,  indeed,  that  the 
presidency  of  Madras  is  often  con- 
sidered as  standing  lowest,  in  point 
of  public  spirit  and  liberality  of 
feeling.  We  would  fain  believe 
it,  on  rising  from  the  perusal  of 
Captain  Ilervey’s  pages.  Yet  we 
dare  not  conclude  but  that  the  Ma- 
dras presidency  is,  at  worst,  only  the 
complete  type  of  that  to  which  all 
India  is  verging,  both  as  to  Hindu 
wretchedness  and  English  brutality. 
We  see  from  the  book  before  us 
how  cholera  is  generated  from  starva- 
tion and  filth  in  Madras.  The 
Cholera  Report  (already  referred  to) 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  default  of 
other  documents,  will  tell  us  how, 
in  1846,  it  swept  upwards,  ‘an  awful 
visitation,’  through  the  presidency  of 
Bombay ; whilst  even  in  the  pre- 
vious year  it  bad  committed  ‘ fright- 
ful ravages'  in  Northern  India. 
And  if  Captain  Hervey  tells  us  of 
the  maltreatment  of  Madras  Sepoys 
and  coolies,  we  remember  that  dis- 
graceful story,  in  Mr.  Aclaiid's  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  India,  of  the 
reception  of  a rajah  in  Cuttack 
by  Europeans  ; how  the  commonest 
forms  of  civility  were  pointedly 
omitted  towards  an  Indian  gen- 
tleman by  Englishmen  pretending 
to  that  title ; how,  on  his  first 
coming  to  visit  them,  he  was  sent 
away  by  the  message  of  a .servant ; 
how  they  rose  not  even  from  their 
chairs  when  he  entered,  and  ad- 
dressed him  by  the  rudest  forms 
of  speech  ; how,  when  bunting  on 
his  land,  and  making  use  of  his  coo- 
lies and  elephants,  they  would  not 
wait  for  the  ‘ beastly  nigger  ’ to  hunt 
with  them;  how  Mr.  Acland  was 
laughed  at  by  bis  companions,  when 
he  had  presented  a pistol  to  the 
Prince,  ‘ for  giving  anything  to  a 
nigger.’ 

We  have  now  fulfilled  our  most 
painful  task.  The  writer  of  this 
article  was  bom  in  India ; is  the  son. 
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nephew,  cousin,  of  officers  in  the 
Indian  army ; his  main  subsistence 
is  yet  derived  from  the  taxation  of 
India,  through  the  medium  of  her 
debt.  It  is,  therefore,  a duty  which 
he  owes  to  his  birthland — to  the 
honour  of  his  family — to  that  race 
by  the  sweat  of  whose  labours  he 
lives,  to  spread  abroad  the  awful 
tale  which  Captain  llervey’s  book 
reveals, — to  point  those  lessons  which 
the  honest,  but  simple  soldier,  often 
overlooks.  Hut  these  lessons,  he 
firmly  believes,  are  not  only  for  the 
birtb-children  of  India,  nor  yet  for 
its  denizens  or  governors,  but  for  all 
England.  The  object  of  these  pages 
would  be  wholly  misunderstood  as  a 
mere  attack  upon  the  government  of 
India,  whether  that  government  be 
now  practically  vested  in  the  East 
India  Company  or  the  Board  of 
Control,  as  ‘ Gracchus  ’ and  ‘ Justus’ 
have  lately  been  bewrangling  it  in 
the  columns  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle. "Whoever  the  governors  of 
India  may  be,  they  are  still  English- 
men; whatever  its  niisgovernment,  it 
b English  niisgovernment.  The  men 
who  deem  it  a meritorious  act  to 
maltreat  a native  are  our  sons,  our 
brothers,  our  friends.  The  trunk 
most  be  very  rotten  which  produces 
such  an  offset.  The  tone  of  English 
character  must  be  fearfully  debased, 
when  it  exhibits  itself  in  shape  so 
abhorrent  in  the  noblest  of  our  de- 
pendencies. What  lying  Pharisees 
are  we,  to  have  spent  ‘20,000,000/. 
in  emancipating  800,000  negro  slaves, 
and  to  be  treating  100,000,000  of  free 
fellow-subjects,  kindred  in  the  ele- 
ments of  race  and  language  with 
ourselves,  endowed  with  manifold 
good  qualities,  rich  in  a most  ancient 
civilization,  in  municipal  institutions 
the  most  perfect  in  the  world,  a 
literature  most  plentiful  and  varied, 


a most  subtle  philosophy, — to  be 
treating  them,  we  say,  with  all  pos- 
sible contumely,  as  ‘ brutes  ’ and 
‘ beastly  niggers  ! ’ Surely,  it  was  in 
vain  to  abolish  the  form  of  slavery, 
when  the  spirit  of  the  slave-driver 
was  yet  so  rife  amongst  us.  The 
urgency  of  reform  in  India  only 
shows  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  at 
home.  ‘ A good  tree  cannot  bring 
forth  evil  fruit.  . . Every  tree  which 
hringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  in  hewn 
down,  and  cast  into  the  fre.' 

We  now  take  leave  of  Captain 
Hervey,  with  the  deepest  feelings  of 
gratitude  towards  him.  His  general 
gooil  sense  and  good  feehng  atone 
abundantly  for  any  faults  of  style  or 
grammar  in  his  book,  to  which  we 
earnestly  conjure  all  to  resort  whom 
the  preceding  pages  may  have  in  any 
wise  moved.  For  such  readers,  its 
very  defects  will  have  a weight  and 
interest  of  their  own.  The  constant 
repetition,  even  to  tediousness,  of  the 
statements  as  to  the  worth  of  the 
native  troops, — the  misbehaviour  of 
Europeans  toward  them, — the  filth 
and  wretchedness  which  are  the  pre- 
disposing causes  of  oholcra,  will  be 
evidence  only  of  the  earnestness  of 
the  writer— of  the  enormity  of  the 
evils  which  are  thus  perpetually  ob- 
truding themselves  upon  his  mind. 
Whatever  may  be  Captain  Hervey 's 
shortcomings  or  his  prejudices,  he  is 
a sincere,  right-hearted,  plain-speak- 
ing man  ; and  we  can  only  trust  that 
the  Government  of  India  will  evince 
their  sense  of  the  deep  obligation  he 
has  conferred  upon  them,  upon  India, 
and  upon  England,  by  calling  him 
to  appointments,  where  his  public 
spirit  and  honesty  of  purpose  may 
be  exercised  with  the  most  beneficent 
effect  towards  the  country  and  the 
people  in  whose  welfare  he  has  shown 
so  deep  an  interest. 


C.«SARISM* 


Had  this  volume  appeared  before 
February  1848,  we  should  scarce- 
ly have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
bring  it  Ixifore  the  notice  of  our  rea- 
ders. We  should  have  considered  it 
merely  as  one  of  those  displays  of 
startling  paradox  by  which  writers, 
destitute  of  other  means  of  acquiring 


notoriety,  occasionally  succeed  in  at- 
tracting notice.  But  various  circum- 
stances invest  it  at  the  present  day 
with  an  importance  which  neither 
the  subject-matter  nor  the  mode  of 
treatment  would  have  sufficed  to 
confer. 

In  the  first  place,  the  author  is  not 
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an  obscure  individual,  but  a man  who 
served  the  late  Government  for  many 
years  in  an  official  situation,  and  now 
stands  high  in  favour,  it  is  said,  with 
those  whose  concurrence  in  his  ideas 
might  influence  the  fate  of  his  coun- 
try ; and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
free  institutions  against  which  his 
pen  has  been  levell^,  and  which,  in 
this  country,  all  political  parties 
agree  in  upholding,  have  Ix^n  at- 
tacked of  late  in  France  with  other 
and  more  powerful  weapons  by  those 
who  should  most  jcmously  have 
guarded  them.  In  a word,  the  mon- 
strous theory  of  the  superiority  of 
Force  oyer  Kcason,  which  this  book 
advocates,  is  in  the  present  day  far 
from  revolting  to  a numerous  class  of 
Frenchmen  ; and,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
not  among  those  whose  numbers 
and  whose  deficiency  in  intellectual 
strength  might  explain  their  reliance 
on  physical  force  that  these  tenden- 
cies are  obscr>'able,  but  rather  among 
those  whose  most  superficial  glance 
might  show  them  tfiat  the  ultima 
ratio  they  invoke  would  not  give 
them  the  victory.  AV'hile  Democrats 
and  Socialists  aflect  to  await  (latiently 
the  advent  of  their  cause,  and  trust 
(at  least  apparently)  to  the  march  of 
ideas  to  further  their  success,  we  find 
ex-prefets  like  Monsieur  Komieu 
declaring  that  between  speeches  and 
cannons  his  choice  is  not  doubtful,  and 
that  unless  France  be  ‘ irrecoverably 
mad,'  she  must  share  his  preference 
for  the  latter  mode  of  persuasion. 
There  is  not  an  abuse,  religion^  po- 
litical, or  moral,  from  the  Inquisition 
downwards,  which  has  not,  during 
the  last  twelvemonth,  found  an  ad- 
vocate in  the  French  press;  not  one 
of  the  cast-ofiT  fetters  of  past  genera- 
tions which  has  not  l^n  piously 
hugged  and  restored  to  honour  by 
somebody ; in  this  mania  for  re- 
habilitating all  that  we  had  long 
ago  supposed  to  lx;  pa-st  rehabi- 
litation, M.  Komieu  has,  we  think, 
outstripped  his  colleagues  both  in 
absurdity  and  violence,  and  for  this 
reason  we  select  him  as  a sample. 
It  is  in  form  alone,  however,  that  he 
is,  to  use  his  own  expression,  * more 
brutal’  than  the  rest,  and  his  impor- 
tance in  our  eyes  consists  far  less  in 
his  singularity  of  expression  than  in 
the  fact  of  his  being  one  of  a numer- 
ous class.  The  debasing  theories  of 
such  writers  find  but  too  ready  an 


auxiliary  in  the  supmeness  which 
seems,  for  the  present,  to  have  succeed- 
ed in  the  public  mind  of  France,  to 
the  over-excitement  of  revolutionary 
action.  Kepose  seems  now  the  pre- 
vailing aspiration,  and  so-called  sta- 
bility the  only  wish  of  that  restless 
people.  But  besides  this,  perhaps, 
natural  effect  of  the  universal  law  of 
reaction,  there  is  a national  aversioa 
in  France  to  anything  like  doubtful 
situations,  a desire  to  wind  up  mat- 
ters, to  settle  political  questiona  ir- 
revocably, to  leave  nothing  to  the 
modifying  influence  of  time,  to  have 
written  and  explicit  laws  for  every- 
thing (which,  as  they  cannot  be  bent, 
must  be  broken)  ; in  a word,  to  carry 
every  principle  to  its  extreme.  There 
has  been,  for  the  last  sixty  years,  no 
period  during  which  parties  in  France 
could  not  have  been  distributed  into 
two  distinct  groups — the  victors  and 
the  vanquished.  Moreover,  our 
neighbours  have  a contempt  for 
everything  which  is  not  homogeneous 
in  all  its  parts.  Constitutional  fic- 
tions have  no  hold  on  them,  and 
they  can  scarcely  conceive  the  pa- 
tience with  which  we  have  gone  on 
with  our  patchwork  constitution  until 
there  is  scarcely  a remnant  left  of 
the  original  garment. 

If  we  may  use  a still  more  fa- 
miliar illustration,  we  would  say 
that  France  often  reminds  us  of 
those  over-active  housewives,  who, 
in  the  zeal  of  a thorough  ' put- 
ting to  rights,'  upset  everybody 
and  everything  in  a house.  Chairs 
are  placed  upon  tables,  tables  upon 
sofas,  soapsuds  arc  everywhere ; how 
excellent  would  be  the  operation 
if  it  were  ever  completed!  But, 
alas ! long  before  that  consumma- 
tion, the  ardour  which  disturbed 
everything  is  cooled  ; weariness,  and 
a desire  to  put  things  away  ‘ anyhow,’ 
have  taken  its  place ; the  ordinary 
routine  of  life  must  be  resumed ; and 
at  last,  at  the  close  of  a miserable 
day,  and  at  the  cost  of  much  loss  and 
breakage,  things  are  made  to  re- 
sume something  of  their  former  as- 
pect. France  is  at  present  in  the 
stage  of  weariness  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, and  is  trying  to  put  things 
back  as  they  were  before  the  recent 
attcmiit  at  improvement ; but  whether 
it  shall  be  as  they  were  in  1804,  in 
1815,  or  in  1830,  is  the  only  question. 
The  present  constitution,  with  its 
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latitude  of  revisal,  pleases  nobody ; 
it  is  nut  absolute  enough  for  the  na- 
tional mind  ; present  repose  will  not 
satisfy  any  one,  for  what  is  to  happen 
in  1852  ? Who  will  be  the  next 
President?  and  the  next  ? and  thd  one 
after  him?  Men,  too,  whose  lives 
have  been  spent  in  undermining  each 
successive  Government,  feel  irritated 
with  this  anonymous  Kcpublic,  which 
offers  no  surface  to  their  blows  and 
suffers  them  in  its  councils.  The 
men  of  the  old  dynastic  opposition 
are  out  of  their  element.  ‘ Othello's 
occupation's  gone.'  The  consequence 
of  this  state  of  feeling  is,  that  every 
political  man  in  France  is  busily 
seeking  for  a ‘ solution'  (it  is  the 
consecrated  word)  of  the  perplexing 

Questions  of  the  day.  These,  of  course, 
iffer  materially  in  the  remedies  they 
propose,  but  all  resemble  each  other 
in  one  respect, — they  all  suggest  ar- 
bitrary means  for  violently  extricat- 
ing the  country  from  ‘ the  situation’ 
(another  consecrated  word).  M. 
liomieu  likes  the  ' situation'  as  little 
as  any  one,  and  has  his  ‘solution’ 
also  ready,  although  his  remarks  are 
offered  more  under  the  form  of  pro- 
phecy than  of  counsel.  He  secs  but 
one  issue  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
France,  and  that  issue  is  what  he 
calls  Casariam.  For  this  discovery 
be  is  decidedly  entitled  to  all  the 
honours  of  invention.  The  dege- 
nerate Komana  of  the  days  of 
lleliogabalus  and  Maximin,  it  is 
true,  made  use  of  the  institution,  as 
M.  Pomicu  conceives  it,  to  its  full- 
est extent,  but  the  notion  of  ap- 
plying it  in  the  nineteenth  century 
nas  so  completely  rejuvenatetl  the 
idea  that  our  readers  will  most  pro- 
bably consider  it  has  great  claims  to 
originality. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  Ca;sar- 
ism  ? Cresarism,  to  which  M.  Ro- 
micu  considers  every  country,  where 
free  discussion  has  formed  the  basis 
of  the  goveniment,  unavoidably 
doomed,  is  the  rule  of  one  man,  in 
whom  the  force  of  the  country  will 
become  temporarily  incarnate.  The 
word  force,  it  must  be  understood,  is 
used  in  no  figurative  sense,  express- 
ing the  power  exercised  by  moral 
superiority ; our  author  means  there- 
by military  despotism  in  its  most  ab- 
solute sense — the  mere  brutal  power 
of  the  sword.  The  Casars,  whose 
advent  he  predicts,  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  immediate  successors 


of  the  great  Julius,  who,  bad  as  some 
of  them  were,  maintained  to  a cer- 
tain degree  the  dignity  of  the  em- 
pire in  the  midst  of  crime ; we  must 
go  lower  still  to  seek  the  prototypes 
of  the  rulers  who  are  destined  to 
govern  civilized  Europe  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  is  the  Cssars  of 
the  Decline,  the  emperors  of  the  Prse- 
torian  guards,  the  favourites  and  the 
victims  of  victorious  legions,  who 
are  in  store  for  us.  Ctesarism  is  not 
monarchy,  not  even  absolute  monar- 
chy. M.  Romieu  is  very  explicit  on 
thb  point ; — 

Ctesansm,  which  many  will  mistake 
for  monarchy  as  it  gradoally  becomes 
manifest,  differs  from  it  in  one  material 
point.  This  latter  is  established  and 
maintained  only  on  condition  of  inspiring 
belief ; the  former  subsists  of  itself,  and 
by  itself.  Its  tendency  is  ever  to  attain 
to  the  foundation  of  monarchy  without 
succeeding  in  effecting  it.  Each  Roman 
C'tesar  thought  to  see  his  family  esta- 
blished by  sharing  the  purple  with  his 
son,  and  yet,  two  generations  at  most 
saw  the  failure  of  the  attempt  even  in 
the  firmest  and  most  venerated  hands  — 
those  of  a Vespasian,  a Severus,  a Con- 
stantine, or  a Theodosius.  It  is  not  au- 
thority which  creates  monarchies,  it  is 
faith.  That  feeling  can  only  take  birth 
in  the  infancy  of  nations ; with  time  it 
developcs  itself  and  is  exalted  into  a 
dogma,  hut  it  can  neither  take  rise  nor 
even  exist  amidst  the  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples in  the  cold  atmosphere  of  our  pre- 
sent world.  T must  be  understood, 
therefore,  to  say  that  our  epoch  calls 
loudly  for  strong,  and  not  for  hereditary 
power,  at  least  until  the  time  cornea 
when  education  has  fashioned  a btliming 
in  the  place  of  a judging  generation. 

If  there  existed  a man  sufficiently 
infatuated  really  to  believe  tliat  any 
education,  deserving  the  name,  could 
be  instrumental  in  producing  a cre- 
dulous instead  of  a reasoning  genera- 
tion, we  should  be  half  inclined  to 
pity  his  delusion  and  its  attendant 
disappointment ; but  we  have  not 
yet  found  any  partisan  of  force,  op- 
rcssion,  or  violence,  who  deceived 
imself  in  this  particular,  whatever 
he  might  attempt  to  do  with  respect 
to  others.  They  are  all,  without  ex- 
ception, convinced  that  education  ia 
their  real  adversary,  and  as  a fresh 
instance  we  might  quote  another  pas- 
sage of  this  book  in  which  the  truth 
protrudes,  and  we  are  told  of  the  ‘poi- 
soned crumbs’  which  are  so  eagerly 
and  fatally  devoured  by  the  hungry 
masses  crowding  round  our  educa- 
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tional  tables.  Alas ! that  they  should 
receive  but  crumbs.  , 

But  to  return  to  Cseaarism.  We 
shall  not  follow  M.  Komieu  through 
the  course  of  Itoman  history  from 
Augustus  to  Augustulus  to  which 
he  treats  bis  refers,  in  order  to 
prove  the  analogy  between  the  days 
of  Cssarian  rule  and  the  present 
times ; every  schoolboy  could  point 
out  the  monstrous  differences  that 
exist.  One  alone  would  suffice  to 
upset  the  whole  theory.  The  advent 
of  the  Casars  was  nearly  coeval  with 
the  birth  of  Christianity.  Is  any- 
thing similar  going  on  in  the  present 
day Had  this  bmk  been  the  work 
of  some  Socialist  writer,  we  might 
have  supposed  that  he  considered 
that  a new  creed  was  now,  too,  on 
the  eve  of  appearing,  to  supersede  the 
inefficient  or  ill-applied  Gospel  rule ; 
but  M.  Romieu,  whatever  he  may 
be,  is  evidently  no  Socialist ; and 
although  he  alludes  in  one  passage 
to  the  decline  of  Christianity,  he  ad- 
mits that  its  introduction  is  the  only 
event  to  which  the  (otherwise  sense- 
less) word  Progress  can  be  applied. 
Did  it  never  strike  him  that  the 
spread  of  a religion,  preached  by  a 
few  fishermen  ot  a despised  and  dis- 
tant province  of  the  lloman  empire, 
was  one  of  the  most  irrefragable  in- 
stances of  the  impotence  of  mere 
force  the  history  of  the  world  ever 
furnished?  Was  there  ever  a tri- 
umph of  the  ' Idea ' (to  use  a French 
expression)  over  Force  more  com- 

fletc?  What  did  it  avail  expiring 
'aganism  to  have  force  on  its  side  ? 
A quarter  of  a century  had  not 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  Julian 
(who,  by  the  bye,  is  evidently  a 
favourite  with  our  author,  as  being 
a kind  of  Pagan  Conservative)  before 
Christianity  sat  triumphant  with 
Theodosius  on  the  throne  of  the 
Ca»ars. 

But  M.  Romieu  secs  but  one  ana- 
logy : the  old  Roman  world,  satiated 
with  stormy  debates  and  blood- 
stiuned  liberty,  breathed  awhile  in 
thankful  repose  under  the  protecting 
despotism  of  Augustus,  and  he  sup- 
pose, in  consequence,  that  the  Eu- 
rope of  the  nineteenth  centui^  would 
be  equally  happy  to  escape  irom  the 
agitations  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  the  efforts  of  modem  re- 
volutionists. Could  the  present  din 
of  parliaments  and  newspapers  be 
once  hushed  into  repose,  we  should, 


he  thinks,  hear  a grateful  world 
exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Virgil, — 
Deus  nobis  htec  otia  fecit. 

The  nations  of  Europe,  and  even 
of  America,  wearied  with  parliament- 
ary delays,  would  be  but  too  happy 
to  see  their  affairs  as  expeditious^ 
conducted  as  an  individual  orders  hu 
dinner,  and  would  be  delighted  to 
find  themselves  elevated  to  all  the 
dignity  and  freedom  of  a man-of- 
war’s  crew.  These  two  similes  are 
his  own,  as  our  readers  will  see : — 

Until  I see  parliamentary  forms  ap- 
pUed  to  the  serious  and  ordinary  acts  of 
life,  I shall  continue  to  wonder  at  the 
singtUar  aberration  of  mind  which  in- 
duces us  to  apply  them  to  government. 
I have  never  seen  the  conduct  of  a ship 
confided  to  an  assembly,  and  I know 
why  ; because  both  ship  and  assembly 
would  founder  two  miles  out  of  port. 
In  that  case,  the  danger  of  the  institution 
would  be  immediate,  and  we  take  good 
care  not  to  set  it  to  work.  But  in  po- 
litics the  effects  of  folly  are  only  felt 
after  months  or  years,  and  the  cause  is 
soon  forgotten.  In  like  manner,  it 
never  entered  into  anybody’s  head  to 
place  a regiment  under  the  command  of 
a commission.  Such  a regiment  would 
be  beaten  by  a troop  of  militia.  In  the 
Family,  which  is  a component  atom 
{piolfcule)  of  society,  where  are  your 
votes  ? where  is  your  ballot  ? Do  you 
ever  collect  votes  on  any  subject  which 
concerns  your  fortune,  your  plans,  or 
your  life  ? What  debate  precedes  the 
ordering  of  dinner?  In  every  single 
thing  which  interests  him  person^ly  man 
acts  under  the  direction  of  a single  will, 
BO  sure  does  he  feel  that  it  is  the  best 
and  promptest  method ; and  yet  in  that 
one  grave  matter — the  conduct  of  the 
State — by  an  unaccountable  eccentricity 
he  rejects  this  natural  rule,  which  is  as 
ancient  and  as  lasting  as  the  human 
species  itself. 

Evidently  the  modern  Ctesars  are 
not  to  bo  hampered  even  with  a 
Senate,  but  are  to  possess  the  right 
of  legislation  uncircumscribed  ; and 
as  pre-existing  laws  might  also  prove 
inconvenient,  these  arc  summarily 
disposed  of  on  account  of  the  vice  of 
their  origin,  — they  being  the  off- 
spring of  popular  representation  ; — 

I can  understand  that  the  nations  of 
antiquity  were  submissive  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  their  legislators.  Their 
codes  were  simple  : almost  all  pretended 
to  a celestial  origin,  or  could  be  traced 
to  some  famous  sage  that  the  people  had 
invoked.  I can  understand  the  Jews, 
slaves  of  the  law  which  had  been  pro- 
mulgated in  the  midst  of  lightnings  and 
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of  thunder  by  Jehovah  himself.  I can 
understand  the  veneration  that  guarded 
the  laws  of  Solon  or  of  Lycurgns,  which 
were  the  offspring  of  a single  mind,  and 
had  not  been  submitte<l  to  any  debate. 
But  with  us,  everybody  assists  at  the 
discussion  and  listens  to  the  abuse  di- 
rected to  the  test  which  is  to  become  a 
law  ; every  man  excites  and  persuades 
himself  according  to  his  fancy  for  speak- 
ers or  newspapers  ; and  the  issue  of  the 
organized  ((uarrel  depends  upon  the  cast 
of  a die  in  a game  in  which  the  absent, 
the  indifferent,  or  the  dilatory,  have  not 
been  able  to  take  their  part.  'What 
pious  respect  can  you  expect  from  the 
nation  for  that  chance  product  which 
you  term  Law  ? And  yet  it  seems  a 
settled  thing  in  the  language  of  codes, 
circulars,  edicts,  and  judgments,  that  it 
should  be  our  supreme  authority.  The 
majesty  of  the  law  is  even  often  spoken 
of!  I would,  indeed,  wish  to  see  it 
beautiful  and  majestic,  hut  it  can  receive 
these  qualities  only  from  higher  hands. 
Mankind  has  two  sorts  of  respect, — re- 
ject for  holiness,  and  respect  for  power. 
The  holy  clement  has  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  present  age  ; the  element  of  strength 
is  of  all  ages,  and  can  alone  restore  the 
other.  This  is  why  I hare  pleaded  the 
cause  of  force  in  this  book,  which  may 
be  tliought  coarse  {brutal).  1 havewished, 
in  these  days  of  sophistical  disputes,  to 
speak  a plain  word  of  truth  which  is  in 
the  minds  of  many.  It  is  as  well,  per- 
haps, for  the  future  of  mankind,  that  the 
great  experiment  of  Reason  should  have 
been  tried,  and  sbonld  have  plunged  us 
into  this  cha-.s.  ‘ Oporiet  heernet  me,’ 
says  the  Church.  It  is  fitting  that  here- 
sies should  be.  They  have  not  been 
wanting  in  matters  of  morality  and  go- 
vernment  

From  what  occurred  in  the  decline  of 
Paganism  I have  augured  what  may 
occur  in  the  decline  of  Christianity.  But 
Christianity  so  completely  embodies  all 
the  aspirations  of  the  soul,  that  it  must 
revive  once  more,  sooner  or  later,  after 
the  mad  doctrines  which  have  usuqted 
its  place  are  abandoned.  If  there  be  in 
the  word  Projrm  any  sense  applicable 
to  our  order  of  ideas,  it  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  most 
sublime  of  creeds.  He  who  said,  ‘ Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn,’  uttered  the  one 
great  maxim  of  mankind.  Whenever  that 
maxim  shall  be  universally  believed,  all 
codes,  all  laws  may  be  destroyed,  and  the 
world  will  go  on  smoothly  of  itself. 

We  have  no  doubt  it  would,  ss 
far  as  the  facility  of  government  is 
concerned.  If  indeed  this  saying  can 
ever  be  diverted  from  its  spiritual  to  its 
literal  sense — if  the  poor,  the  needy, 
the  sick,  and  the  oppressed  can  be 
persuaded  that  they  arc  very  lucky 


to  be  so  apportioned,  and  that  cold, 
hunger,  and  sickness,  arc  positively 
desirable  sensations,  the  most  per* 
plexing  questions  of  the  day  will  be 
greatly  simplified.  The  main  object 
of  government  being,  in  that  case, 
to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
wretchedness  to  the  greater  number, 
we  know  of  no  regime  which  would 
be  so  likely  to  attain  the  end  as 
Ca»arism.  Of  all  the  misused  texts 
of  Scripture  (and  they  are  many), 
the  above  has  been  the  most  often 
perverted.  They  that  mourn  are 
blessed,  but  most  especially  in  that 
they  are  spared  many  of  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  the  rich  succumb : 
they  are  not  tempted  to  be  hard- 
hearted, to  overlook  the  sufferings  of 
others,  or  to  revile  with  opprobrious 
epithets  those  whoaspire  to  the  enjoy- 
ments which  they  themselves  value 
so  highly.  The  mourner  in  his  grief 
and  the  poor  in  his  need  are  not 
tempted  to  employ  the  faculties  that 
a liberal  education  called  into  exist- 
ence to  vilify  reason,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
to  extol  oppression;  they  are  not 
exposed  to  the  temptation  of  wasting 
the  long  leisure  of  comparative 
wealth  in  the  concoction  of  bad 
books,  in  which  want  and  crime  are 
made  synonymons,  and  in  which  the 
violent  adjustment  by  the  sword  of 
the  long  antagonism  between  those 
who  enjoy  and  those  who  covet  is 
heartlessly  advocated.  In  this  they 
arc  blessed  ; but  it  is  an  unconscious 
blessing,  fur  which  they  cannot  be 
expect^  to  feel  grateful.  It  is  a 
common  practice  with  writers  of  M. 
Romieu's  stamp  to  use  the  Gospel  as 
a kind  of  constable's  staff,  by  which 
those  who  are  bom  to  misery  in  this 
world  are  (under  penalty  of  being 
accused  of  impiety)  to  be  awed  into 
submission,  instead  of  being  soothed 
into  resignation.  It  never  seems  to 
occur  to  them,  that  if  temporal  bless- 
ings are  so  utterly  worthless  that 
their  acquisition  should  not  even  be 
attempted,  their  preservation  in  par- 
ticular hands  can  hardly  warrant  the 
bloodshed  and  tyranny  which  it  has 
often  caused,  or  such  widely-spread 
misery  as  the  establishment  of  Ca;sar- 
ism,  for  instance,  might  entail.  The 
Gospel  also  gives  Tearful  warning 
of  the  difficulties  which  will  attend 
the  entrance  of  the  rich  man  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ; and  yet 
we  would  venture  to  assert  that  M. 
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Bomieu  himiielf  would  not  object  to 
a fourth  prefecture,  even  though  it 
were  the  most  richly  endowed  in 
France,  but  would  take  his  chance  of 
passing  through  the  eye  of  a needle 
like  any  other  wealthy  camel.  But 
we  will  not  insist  on  this  point,  as 
the  author  has  evidently  his  own 
misgivings  on  the  subject,  and  admits 
that  the  blessings  of  want  arc  not 
likely,  for  the  present,  to  be  appre- 
ciated at  their  proper  value. 

It  is  difficult  to  deal  rationally 
with  this  book.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a complete  inconsistency  in 
the  fact  of  a man  holding  M.  Ro- 
mieu’s  opinions  writing  a book  at 
all.  After  exclaiming  (p.  89)  that 
‘this  inconceivable  modem  dogma 
of  Reason  has  rendered  the  human 
species  insensate,'  after  tracing  to 
the  one  error  of  considering  man  as 
a creature  of  Reason,  instead  of  a 
creature  of  Passion,  all  the  evils  of 
the  times;  and  after  comparing  the 
present  unsubmissive  and  question- 
ing generation  of  Frenchmen  to  a 
set  of  drunken  rioters,  who  can  only 
be  put  down  by  force  (tine  bande 
avittie,  dunt  la  patrouille  pent  seule 
avoir  raison)  ; to  what  does  he  ap- 
peal? To  that  human  Reason  of 
which  he  denies  the  very  existence 
(p.  80).  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware,  that  even  the  weapons  he 
uses  are  an  involuntary  homage  paid 
to  the  enemy  against  whom  they  are 
directed.  He  employs  all  the  re- 
sources of  a polished  mind,  and  a 
not  inelegant  pen,  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  a soldier’s  rule,  but  does 
not  consider  that  bis  much-wished- 
for  Caesar  would  certainly  class  him 
amongst  the  ‘ Ideologists,'  of  whom 
be  speaks  with  such  contempt — as 
‘a  species  of  civil  barbarians,  who 
have  made  irruption  into  the  mo- 
dem world,  and  attempted  its  con- 
gest with  speeches  and  writings.’ 
To  be  strictly  logical,  M.  Romieu 
should  shoot  his  arguments,  not  write 
them.  This  inconsistency  once  ad- 
mitted, however,  we  must  allow  that 
the  author  does  not  boggle  at  any  of 
• the  consequences  of  his  proposition. 
He  is  disposed,  as  brother  Jonathan 
says,  ‘ to  go  the  whole — animal.’ 
The  establisliment  of  Caisarism  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  a strong  mi- 
litary force,  a sort  of  Pnetorian  guard, 
against  which  most  people  would 
have  a prejudice;  but  M.  Romieu 
has  no  objection  to  Pnetorians — quite 


the  reverse.  He  reminds  his  readers 
that,  under  other  names,  there  have 
been  Pnetorian  bands  in  all  ages, 
and  in  all  countries.  The  soldiers 
of  Cromwell  were  Pnetorians;  and 
so  were  the  Strelitz  of  Moscow,  the 
Janissaries  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  Mamelucks  of  Cairo.  Prictorians 
of  some  kind  or  other  effect  the 
obscure  revolutions  which  arc  con- 
stantly convulsing  the  states  of 
Southern  America,  and  bringing 
forth  innumerable  Caisars,  under  the 
names  of  Bolivar,  Santa  Anna,  Paez, 
Bustamente,  Iturbide,  Francia,  or 
Rosas.  But  we  are  afraid  that  no 
words  of  ours  could  do  justice  to  M. 
Romieu’s  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
Pnetorians,  without  exposing  us  to 
the  charge  of  exaggeration,  we  there- 
fore prefer  quoting : — 

Contempt  for  civil  government,  and 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  sword,  are  the 
rules  of  conduct  which  goveru  these 
armed  corps.  Little  do  they  care  for 
Right  or  Reason  j little  do  they  care  for 
precedents,  or  futurity ; they  take  no 
heed  of  what  people  say  or  think  ; they 
only  see  and  support  what  is  dune,  and 
even  then  it  must  suit  their  fancy  or 
their  interest,  for  they  can  understand 
and  admire  no  other  logic. 

1 am  far  from  blaming  them.  The 
Praetorians  of  Rome  were  not  of  a pecu- 
liar race,  they  were  of  the  human  species. 
They  only  carried  into  the  ranks  the 
eternal  and  unavoidable  propensities  in- 
herent to  man.  God  has  made  us  to 
desire  Force,  and  to  seek  for  it, — for 
ourselves  in  the  first  place,  and  subsi- 
diarily in  others ; Force  is  to  be  traced 
in  everything,  and  holds  its  hidden  place 
even  in  our  most  metaphysical  acts.  All 
tends  to  it,  and  the  less  it  is  exhibited, 
the  greater  the  lie  ! Cunstitutiunal  Go- 
vernments even,  with  their  liberal  pre- 
tensions, are  incapable  of  enacting  a law 
unless  Force  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Not 
a decree  is  promulgated  that  has  not  os 
a guarantee  a gendarme  or  a poheeman  ; 
and  if  these  prove  inefficient,  the  soldiery 
are  called  in  to  enforce  the  Law.  Let 
us  not,  therefore,  be  severe  on  the  Pra:- 
torians,  whom  our  early  teachers  have 
taught  us  to  abuse  ; but  let  us  strive  to 
forget  their  maledictions  along  with  al- 
most everything  eUc  they  taught  us.  . . . 

The  word  Prictorian,  therefore,  signi- 
fies force  in  the  hands  of  a luun  who  de- 
spises di-scussion,  and  who,  disgusted 
with  the  speechifying  of  the  tribune, 
substitutes  deed.s  for  words.  Force  is 
the  inevitable  issue  of  all  the  debates  in 
which  words  entangle  nations  j it  is  the 
decisive  and  potent  corollary  of  every 
contradictory  theorem  engendered  by  the 
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ipirit  of  dupntation,  — call  it  Pliilo- 
aophjr,  Reason,  or  Liberty ; it  is  the 
solution  of  all  the  problems  propounded 
in  erery  age  by  pretended  reformers; 
it  is,  in  a word,  the  ultima  ratio 
of  all  human  calculations,  which  can 
come  to  nothing  without  Force.  And 
when  I say  Force,  1 mean  that  eery  Force 
of  which  people  complain,  and  of  which 
they  blame  the  excess.  I know  well  how 
it  is  welcomed,  too,  when  it  comes  to  the 
rescue  in  times  of  great  emergency.  1 
was  in  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard 
in  June  1848,  and  I remember  the  en- 
thusiastic blessings  with  which  the  ex- 
friends  of  reform  saluted  the  artillery  aa 
it  passed  on  the  Boulevards  when  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  was  so  menacing, 
and  so  near  victory.  General  Cavaignac 
had  then  Pnetorians  ready  to  his  hand  ; 
history  will  decide  whether  he  did  well  to 
prefer  the  tribune. 

Others  will  take  rare  not  to  walk  in 
his  steps,  as  we  shall  see  ere  long. 

All  this  seems  foolish  enough  to 
the  English  reader;  but  unfortu- 
nately, as  we  said  in  the  beginning 
of  this  paper,  the  present  state  of 
France  gives  importance  to  such  non- 
sense. This  book,  which  on  one  side 
of  the  Channel  would  be  a harmless 
piece  of  classical  buffoonery,  repre- 
sents on  tbe  other  the  opinions  of 
many  a would-be  Pnetorian,  and, 
perhaps,  tbe  ambition  of  more  than 
one  expectant  Caamr.  There  is  no 
period  in  our  history  in  which  the 
nation  bad  ever  to  fear  the  despotism 
of  any  kind  of  Praitorians,  wnereas 
military  rule  is  still  fresh  in  the  re- 
membrance of  many  Frenchmen.  KL 
Romieu’s  attacks  on  the  most  re- 
vered liberties  of  a free  people— on 
the  jury,  or  the  press,  for  instance 
— would  alarm  no  one  here ; but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  France, 
a Minister  of  State,  but  a few  months 
ago,  attacked  trial  by  jury  with 
scarcely  less  acrimony  at  the  tribune 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
that  recent  laws  on  the  press  have 
hampered  it  with  more  limitations 
and  penalties  than  had  been  imposed 
by  any  previous  Government  since 
1813.  M.  Romieu’s  book  is  a cari- 
cature, but  nevertheless  a striking 
representation,  of  the  wishes  and  opi- 
nions of  the  coterie  which  surround 
the  French  President ; and  as  such, 
it  is  curious.  He  would  have  us 
believe,  however,  that  the  horizon 
his  views  embrace  is  far  more  ex- 
tended than  it  really  is;  for  heap- 
plies  his  theory  to  all  Governments 


where  discussion  is  suffered,  while  in 
reality  he  is  thinking  of  France 
alone.  Passii^  over,  therefore,  his 
chapters  on  England  and  America, 
we  will  in  a last  extract  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  expects  Ctesarism  to  make 
its  appearance  in  bis  own  country : — 

Every  thing  just  now  seems  to  indicate 
the  approach  of  that  great  caliunity 

termed  civil  war The  adjoum- 

ment  to  a fixed  date  of  plebeian  wrath, 
the  introduction  of  discipline  in  tbe 
midst  of  suppressed  fury,  of  patience 
amid  the  most  rancorous  feelings  that 
ever  accumulated  in  human  breasts, 
compose  an  entemble  of  fearful  symp- 
toms which  at  no  previous  epoch  ever 
threatened  tbe  world.  Tbe  old  resent- 
meut  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  tbe  kzy,  the 
ruined,  the  disgraced,  and  the  misled, 
has  taken  a new  course.  Tactics  have 
been  introduced  into  those  free  com- 
panies which  formerly,  in  times  of  trou- 
ble, were  wont  to  ru^  without  ehiefs  on 
tbe  estate,  tbe  homestead,  and  the  do- 
mestic hearth.  They  now  seem  to  recog- 
nise for  themselves  the  sovereign  power 
of  organization.  Nothing  similar  was 
ever  yet  seen,  and  I wonder  that  so  few 
people  should  perceive  it.  In  my  eyes  it 
is  the  predominant  fact  of  the  Revolution 
of  February — the  fact  by  which  it  differs 
from  all  other  revolutions.  Hencefor- 
ward, the  mob  forswears  its  tumult  and 
its  cries  ; it  has  understood  that  they  ore 
useless,  and  has  accustomed  itself  to  obey 
within  the  limits  of  the  laws  it  has  adopted, 
that  is  to  say,  to  obey  the  directing  will 
of  those  who  prophesy  its  destiny.  We 
are  going  the  round  of  the  eternal  circle 
of  human  affairs,  and  in  the  nineteenth 
century  we  see  renewed  the  patient  march 
of  the  Hebrews  towards  the  promised 
land.  From  the  summit  of  another  .Sinai 
sophists  point  the  way,  and  their  word  is 
the  pillar  of  fire.  In  the  hearts  of  the 
innumerable  masses  there  exists  a species 
of  fierce  belief  in  the  coining  enjoyment 
of  material  ble.ssings,  which  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  religious  ardour  of  the 
people  that  followed  Moses.  On  the 
day  that  they  shall  fancy  they  have 
caught  sight  of  Canaan  there  will  be  a 
fearful  shout.  Society  will  then  require 
all  its  forces,  and  by  forces  1 mean  its 
various  armies 

I fancy,  then,  that  in  1852,  if  no  event 
harries  on  the  catastrophe,  that  the 
masses  of  proMairet  will  rise,  disdainful 
of  all  laws,  and  regarding  them  with  rea- 
son as  so  many  paltry  scraps  of  paper, 
will  march  to  tbe  ballot-box  in  sjiite  of 
prefets  and  gendarmes,  and  there  dejio- 
siting  their  forbidden  votes  (which  they 
will  consider  valid  notwithstanding  the 
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interdiction),  will  sny  to  France,  ‘This 
is  the  voice  of  the  People,  obey  !’  . . . 

At  the  sound  of  this  colossal  chorus  of 
the  masses  neither  tribune  nor  press  will 
attempt  a word  ; the  fabulous  arsenal  of 
our  <^es  will  be  exhibited  iu  all  its 
emptiness,  and  the  great  Law  of  Force, 
in  its  iron  text,  will  alone  remain  .... 

What  next  ? 1 am  no  prophet ; but  I 

should  say  that  great  resistance  may  be 
expected.  The  army  is  ready  for  any 
sort  of  combat ; discipline  in  its  ranks 
has  still  the  potency  of  all  the  other 
feelings  which  are  now  effaced.  The 
soldier  is  like  the  monk,  he  has  his  rule 
and  his  superiors ; he  meddles  little,  do 
what  we  will,  with  our  dissensions, 
which  he  despises;  his  uniform  is  his 
party.  Tlie  army  in  the  fearful  conflict 
will  obey  the  man  who  shall  know  how  to 
command  and  mark  the  way,  and  who 
shall  wield  a sword  beaming  with  future 
hopes.  That  man,  whoever  he  may 
be,  will  have  a brilliant  destiny,  but  he 
will  not  long  be  unique.  Success  and 
victory  will  be  obtained  on  more  than 
one  point ; and  victory,  whether  at  Tou- 
louse, Lyons,  or  Strasbourg,  will  have 
its  pride  and  its  exactions.  Each  army 
will  be  pn>ud  of  its  general  and  of  itself 
Are  the  Ciesars,  then,  so  far  distant .’ 

No,  certainly  not,  if  like  M.  Ro- 
niteu  we  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Past,  for  the  last  Casar  that  Europe 
produced  died  but  a few  years  ago  at 
St.  Helena;  hut  those  who  look  for- 
ward  see  no  symptoms  of  coming 
Cmsarism.  Wc  do  not  think,  like 
him,  that  the  Future  can  always  be 
read  in  the  Past,  and  that  the  human 
race  treads  in  a hopeless  circle. 
True  it  is  that  the  name  of  that  last 
Cmsar  was  still  potent  enough  in 
France  two  years  ago  to  procure,  for 
the  Octavius  of  lioulogne  and  Stras- 
l)Ourg,  six  million  of  votes  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Kepublic,  but  it 
would  be  mistaking  the  lingering 
splendour  of  a sun  that  has  set  for 
the  brightening  beams  of  coming  day 
to  suppose  that  such  an  Octavius 
could  ripen  into  an  Augustus. 

Extricating  ourselves  from  the 
Roman  History  with  which  we  have 
become  entangled  in  following  M. 
Romieu,  we  would  say  that  we  con- 
sider that  the  time  has  gone  by  when 
any  one  man,  however  glorious,  or 
however  unprincipled,  could  save  or 
ruin  France.  The  victories  of  Ar- 
cole,  Marengo,  or  the  Pyramids, 
could  scarcely  in  the  present  day 
efiect  the  miracle  of  converting  a 
successful  general  into  an  emperor. 


still  less  can  we  suppose  that  an 
empire  could  be  founded  on  idle  pa- 
rades, bits  of  red  riband,  or  the  dis- 
tribution to  future  Praetorians  of 
veal-pies,  sausages,  champagne,  and 
cigars. ' Rut,  even  were  this  possible, 
such  an  emperor  would  not  be  a 
‘ Casar.’  Public  men,  be  they  kings 
or  emperors,  must  henceforward  be 
content,  in  all  countries  which  have 
tasted  of  constitutional  liberty,  to  be 
the  instruments,  not  the  leaders  of 
their  party.  A story  is  told  of  M. 
Lcdru-Rolliu,  in  which  he  is  made 
to  admit  this  truth  with  curious 
luxivete.  It  is  said,  that  after  the 
miserable  failure  of  his  attempt  on 
the  13th  of  June  last  year,  a friend 
expressed  his  surprise  that  a man  of 
his  talents  should  have  compromised 
BO  recklessly  the  fate  of  his  party ; 
upon  which  the  tribune  replira, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  and  pointing 
to  his  unruly  followers : Que  vouUz- 
vtms  f j'etaii  leur  chef,  il  fallait  hien 
les  suicre.  Most  political  leaders,  if 
they  spoke  frankly,  might,  we  think, 
make  a similar  admission.  The  days 
of  overtopping  individualities  are 
past  for  ever,  and  even  when  signal 
service  has  been  rendered,  there  is  an 
inward  conviction  in  the  public  mind, 
while  paying  homage  to  the  general 
benefactor,  that,  in  default  of  him, 
another  would  have  been  forthcom- 
ing. In  former  days,  one  man  of 
pre-eminent  station  weighed  in  the 
scale  against  all  the  collective  force  of 
the  obscure  thousands  of  whom  be 
was  in  fact  the  moral  and  intellectual 
representative,  and  their  mute  and 
self-ignoring  will  found  utterance  in 
him;  but  under  the  levelling  in- 
fluence of  steadily  advancing  demo- 
cracy such  exceptional  aggregations 
of  power  are  fast  crumbling  down  into 
the  common  mass,  and,  in  France 
especially,  the  elements  of  society 
may  be  said  to  be  pulverized.  So 
far  from  foreseeing  an  era  in  which 
the  revolutions  of  a palace,  or  the 
acclamations  of  a camp,  will  influence 
the  fate  of  nations,  it  seems  to  us 
that  modern  societies  are  growing 
daily  more  independent  of  their  to- 
vemments,  and  that  changes  of  a 
purely  political  nature  have  even 
ceased  to  excite  that  interest  which  is 
now  reserved  for  reforms  which  may 
affect  the  material  welfare  or  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  a people. 
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The  history  of  America,  like  that 
of  every  other  portion  of  the 
globe,  is  a history  of  mutation,  com- 
prizing cacli  phase  in  the  wide  round 
of  circumstance  contingent  to  the 
life  of  man,  and  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations.  There,  likewise,  on  the 
strong  tide  which  no  arm  can  stay, 
and  no  sagacity  protract,  human  en- 
deavour has  floated  for  a period,  full 
of  promise,  and  resistless  with  the 
impulse  that  bore  it  on ; then,  when 
the  term  of  destiny  was  fulfill^,  and 
the  wave  began  to  ebb,  it  fell  back 
hour  by  hour,  struggling,  baffled, 
rallying  to  the  last,  vigorous  and 
replete,  apparently,  with  every  ele- 
ment of  success,  and  yet  stricken 
with  an  incurable  decline. 

The  men  of  Europe,  when  they 
crossed  the  Western  Ocean — five 
hundred  years  after  the  Scandina- 
vians, under  the  son  of  Eric  the 
Red — found  a continent  peopled  by 
beings,  whom,  because  they  worship- 
ped other  gods,  they  called  ‘ children 
of  the  devil,’  and  enslaved.  The 
Americans  might  have  applied  the 
phrase  with  greater  justice  to  their 
guests,  inasmuch  as  the  thing  of 
hoofs  and  horns,  fathered  with  so 
numerous  a progeny,  was  clearly 
their  own  invention,  and  had  no 
equivalent  in  the  mythology  of  the 
new  hemisphere. 

The  adventurers  of  the  sea  beheld 
a rac;,  for  the  most  part  innocent 
as  the  sweet  nature  that  smiled 
around  them  of  the  subtlety  of  com- 
merce, the  lust  of  wealth,  the  sub- 
jection of  creed  to  interest,  and  every 
generous  impulse  to  a bigot  zeal ; 
therefore  they  disinherited  them  with 
the  double  chancery  of  cunning  and 
the  sword.  And  yet  they  were  more 
closely  allied  than  they  thought 
with  those  rejected  images  of  clay. 
The  mark  of  the  Divine  Artist  was 
on  them  both  ; and  could  their  hearts 
have  been  submitted  to  mctai)hysical 
scrutiny,  they  would  have  proved 
susceptible  of  common  desires  and 
common  errors,  w ith  only  those  dif- 
ferences of  bias  which  exist  between 
nature  and  convention,  the  simple 
and  sophisticated  man. 

For  untold,  centuries  before  the 
white  man's  keel  furrowed  the  sand- 
beach  of  that  remote  strand,  there 
vox..  xMi.  Ko.  ecu. 


were  gatherings,  conspiracies,  feuds, 
invasions,  and  disasters,  in  those  fo- 
rest kingdoms,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  In  the  south,  were  empires 
flourishing  with  the  arts  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  Egytians ; and  in  the 
north,  democracies  reflecting  the 
stern  lineaments  of  Sparta,  that  fol- 
lowed the  chase  and  made  a pastime 
of  war. 

The  past  lies  upon  this  land,  like  a 
giant  in  a shroucl.  Outlines,  vague 
but  mighty,  loom  through  the  twi- 
light of  tradition,  and  haunt  the 
mind  with  a mysterious  awe.  The 
Alleghens,  like  the  Israelites  of  old, 
marcli  on  in  their  destined  course, 
south-west,  tracking  it  with  pyra- 
mids of  earth,  fosses,  and  stone  lam- 
parts,  till  their  arrival  at  the  pro- 
mised land ; they  pass  like  a wave. 
The  Algonnuins,  the  master-hunters 
of  the  north,  pour  down  upon  the 
kindred  tribes  of  the  Wyandot,  and 
drive  them  from  their  walled  towns 
and  corn-fields,  to  the  westward  of 
the  Great  Lakes ; like  a torrent,  they 
sweep  all  before  them  from  the 
mountains  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Then  the  expatriated  and  enfeebled 
bands  form  an  alliance  to  assist  each 
other  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  to  acquire  supremacy  in  war. 

Such  are  the  cnide  suggestions  of 
the  vision,  and  such  the  causes  as- 
signed as  the  origin  of  the  Indian 
confederacy,  known  as  the  Five  Na- 
tions or  Iroquois,  which  became  .so 
famous  in  North  America,  and  which, 
after  retaliating  upon  the  Algon- 
quins  until  the  latter  were  nearly 
extermin.-ited,  and  subjecting  every 
other  nation  in  that  portion  of  the 
continent,  was  fated  in  the  end  to 
own  a Ibreign  yoke,  and  melt  away 
licforethe  white  invader,  like  a snow- 
drift in  the  sun. 

Amongst  those  who  snflered  from 
the  jirowess  of  the  Irotiuois  were 
the  Erics,  a brave  but  not  numerous 
jieople,  who  occupied  the  country 
between  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
hake  that  bears  their  name,  and  the 
borders  of  the  Ohio. 

This  trilie  was  frequently  harassed 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  Senecas, 
one  of  the  five  allied  republics,  who 
reduced  it  to  a single  village,  and 
held  a portion  of  its  territory  which 
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t)ordcrcd  them  on  the  west.  It  is 
with  the  fortunes  of  one  of  this  long 
extinct  people  that  we  wish  to  oc- 
cupy the  reader. 

The  stupendous  cataract  of  the 
west  rollea  in  its  native  majesty 
amid  the  solitude,  pouring,  in  a 
bright  green  ocean,  the  surplus  of 
seventy  thousand  square  miles  of 
fresh  water  over  its  precipice  of  rock. 
The  woods  that  fringed  this  sublime 
picture  in  a soft  framework  of  foliage, 
nourished  by  the  spray  that  hovered 
perpetually  over  tnem,  were  not  yet 
pruned  by  the  axe  of  the  European. 
The  wild  bison  roamed  to  the  edge 
of  the  steeps,  tearing  the  moss  with 
his  hoof,  and  shaking  his  mane,  in 
anger  at  the  conflict  and  the  roar 
beneath.  The  mild-eyed  stag  low- 
ered his  antlers  and  stared  timor- 
ously at  the  billows  suspended  in  a 
waving  curtain  across  some  forest 
avenue ; and  the  stately  Indian  came 
often  alone,  from  the  chase  and  from 
a far  land,  to  humble  himself  before 
the  Great  Spirit  at  that  supreme 
sanctuary,  and  to  hear  his  voice 
speak  in  ‘ the  thunder  of  water.'* 

But  it  is  neither  to  pray  nor  to 
contemplate  the  spectacle,  methinks, 
that  one  now  betakes  himself  along 
the  verge  of  the  gulf,  and  glides 
slowly  among  the  columns  of  the 
oaks  with  his  arms  folded  and  buried 
in  thought. 

It  was  an  Indian,  young  and  tall, 
with  a noble  deportment,  and  a face 
of  almost  womanly  gentleness,  whose 
grave  serenity  was  overcast  at  times 
by  a shade,  as  of  a passing  cloud, 
which  rested  upon  it  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  but  never  long.  There 
was  no  trait  of  severity  in  any  of  its 
lines  ; and  but  for  the  brows,  which 
were  ma.ssivc  and  prominent,  his 
visage,  like  his  figure,  might  have 
challenged  comparison  with  the  no- 
blest sculpture  of  the  Greeks,  it  was 
so  heroic  and  benign. 

Suddenly  the  Indian  paused,  and 
his  lips  parted  in  a smile ; a sweet 
voice  came  from  a copse  only  a few 
paces  from  where  he  stood.  lie  se- 
parated the  branches  of  a tree  quietly ; 
but,  bod  a viper  stung  him,  he  would 
not  have  .started  back  more  quickly 
than  he  did  at  what  he  beheld  ; 
while  a gleam  of  anger,  sudden  and 

* 'fhe  signification  of  the  origiiud 
Niagara. 
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fierce  as  a tempest,  shone  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  grasp^  the  handle  of  his 
stone  hatchet  instinctively  in  his 
hand. 

Before  him,  and  within  the  swing 
of  his  weapon,  were  two  persons, 
one  an  Indian  girl,  the  other  a Eu- 
ropean, in  semi-American  costume. 
The  latter  was  toying  familiarly  with 
the  black  locks  which  flowed  to  the 
waist  of  his  companion,  in  a shining 
veil,  while  he  gued  down  upon  her 
with  that  air  of  eager  as.surance 
which  denotes  the  successful  wooer, 
if  not  the  practised  gallant  and  man 
of  the  world.  He  was  well-looking 
and  vivacious,  but  there  was  some- 
thing very  equivocal  in  his  smile, 
and  in  both  face  and  manner  a rest- 
less levity,  which  contrasted  in  no 
slight  degrw  with  the  repose  of  the 
figure  at  his  side.  The  Indian  girl 
was  very  beautiful,  and  very  pale ; 
but  through  the  rich  folds  or  her 
hair  a cnm.son  tinge  shone  occa- 
sionally, as  her  lover  brushed  her 
cheek  with  his  hand,  and  when  she 
raised  her  eyes,  which  was  only  at 
intervals,  to  verify  and  reply  to  his 
words,  you  could  see  that  they  were 
large,  dark,  and  tender,  as  those  of  a 
seal,  and  filled  with  a melancholy  fire. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a chief 
who  presided  over  the  affairs  of  a 
small  village  of  the  Seneca  nation, 
situated  at  the  falls ; and  her  uncom- 
mon attractions  had  rendered  her 
celebrated  among  her  people.  In- 
deed, more  than  one  young  warrior 
of  the  allied  tribes  claimetl  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Senecas,  ostensibly  to 
smoke  in  council  or  hunt  the  wild 
cow  on  the  neighbouring  jdains,  but 
in  simple  fact  to  get  a glimpse  of  the 
beauty  of  Oni-uu-ga-ra,  as  Lo-o-lote 
was  generally  styled.  Yet  the  dreams 
of  the  maiden  seemed  never  to  have 
been  troubled  by  the  image  of  any 
of  her  numerous  admirers.  She  re- 
ceived their  homage  as  a matter  of 
course,  without  attributing  them  to 
any  ulterior  motive ; and  as  she  was 
the  recipient  of  a nation's  flattery,  as 
may  be  supposed,  it  rendered  her 
somewhat  capricious  and  vain,  though 
by  nature  sne  was  a purc-heart«l, 
affectionate  creature.  Too  much 
adulation  will  spoil  the  best;  and 
Lo-o-lotc  was  but  a woman. 

name,  Om.au-ga-ra,  now  corrupted  into 
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At  length,  after  many  years’  war, 
there  came  a young  Erie  with  a 
calumet,  to  negotiate  a peace  with 
the  Senecas,  and  the  young  beauty 
was  no  longer  unmoved  at  the  sound 
of  a voice  or  the  tread  of  a mocas- 
sin by  her  lodge.  The  envoy  also, 
though  reserv^  and  impenetrable 
as  a tortoise  in  its  shell,  while  in  the 
presence  of  his  hereditary  foes,  was 
vanquished  at  once  by  a glance  of 
the  dark  eye  of  the  daughter  of 
Tou-wis-kwan,  the  chief ; and  so,  in 
the  course  of  a few  weeks,  it  was  ru- 
moured among  the  gossips  that  the 
temporary  truce  with  the  Hunters  of 
the  Cote,  as  the  Eries  were  often 
termed,  bid  fair  to  be  a permanent 
one,  for  that  their  Lo-o-lote  would 
certainly  accompany  Konla,  the 
bearer  of  the  peace-pipe,  upon  his 
return  home.  Then  the  young  braves 
would  storm  and  swear  that  it  should 
not  l)C ; but,  somehow  or  other,  the 
daughter  of  the  chief  had  wonderful 
power  over  them,  for  at  one  look  of 
hers  they  would  forget  all  their  re- 
solves, and  become  quite  submissive 
and  still. 

About  the  same  time  an  Onon- 
daga runner  came  from  the  great 
council-fire  of  the  Iroquois,  saying 
that  the  ‘ Palefaces  of  the  sunme' — 
the  French,  had  made  peace-offerings 
to  the  tribes,  and  sent  an  especial 
envoy  with  a wampum  belt,  to  bury 
the  hatchet  between  them,  and  make 
a covenant  chain  that  should  never 
rust  or  break  asunder.  This  intelli- 
gence created  a general  sensation, 
for  the  confederates  had  experienced 
sufficient  already  in  their  warfare 
with  the  people  of  Canada  to  feel 
the  importance  of  an  overture,  so 
flattering  to  their  pride,  on  the  i>art 
of  this  redoubted  ally  of  their  ene- 
mies, the  Algonquins  and  ilurons. 
Immediate  preparations  were  there- 
fore made  to  receive  the  ombos-sador 
with  a distinction  worthy  of  his  mis- 
sion, os  he  was  about  to  commence  a 
tour  of  friendship  through  tljc  vil- 
lages of  the  Five  Nations,  and  might 
soon  be  expected  at  this  stronghold 
of  their  western  frontier. 

He  came  and  smoked  with  the 
ciders,  and  talked  about  the  great- 
ness of  his  nation,  and  the  king,  who 
lived  beyond  the  ‘ broad  water  of 
the  sunrise,’  and  all  that  he  would 


do  for  his  red  brethren  if  they  would 
let  his  people  build  forts  on  the 
lakes,  and  in  their  country,  only  for 
trade ; and  the  agayandres*  believed 
what  the  stranger  said,  and  thought 
it  good.  They  proved  it  also,  by 
assenting  to  the  proposition,  and 
agreeing  to  send  pledges  to  that 
effect  to  their  white  friends ; yet  the 
negotiator  himself  was  in  no  hurry 
to  depart,  for  he  loitered  day  after 
day  in  the  village.  Why?  Not  to 
confirm  the  good  auspices  his  advent 
had  awaken^,  as  the  grave  leaders 
imagined,  but  to  achieve  the  more 
congenial  conquest  of  the  heart  of 
Lo-o-lote  1 

Franqois  Lamoyne  was  a young 
officer  of  rank  in  the  French  colony, 
then  in  its  infancy,  who,  having 
spent  some  time  among  the  Mohawks 
as  a prisoner  of  war,  had  acquired 
the  language  of  the  confederates,  and 
an  insight  into  the  customs  of  the 
aborigines.  This,  conjoined  with  a 
natural  acuteness  and  a remarkable 
facility  of  address,  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  an  emissary  with  those  tribes 
whom  the  Government  of  Canada 
were  especially  auxious  to  concili- 
ate. 

The  brilliant  foreigner,  with  his 
fascinating  manners,  his  polished 
trifling  and  vivacity,  flashed  like  a 
meteor  upon  the  Indian  maid,  who 
had  been  used  all  her  life  to  the  un- 
pretending people  of  the  forest.  He 
filled  her  brain  with  a crowd  of  new 
ideas,  and  her  heart  with  a wild 
tumult,  which  she  could  neither  fa- 
thom nor  quell.  She  gazed  upon 
his  sparkling  face,  and  those  of  her 
kindred,  even  that  of  Konla,  ap- 
peared dim  beside  it.  Konla!  she 
had  forgotten  him.  She  had  no  time 
now  to  recall  his  fading  image. 
Throughout  the  day  the  bright 
stranger  was  continually  with  her ; 
and  half  the  time  formerly  devoted 
to  repose  was  now  absorbed  in 
thinking  over  all  that  he  had  told 
her.  She  dwelt  with  unwearied  in- 
terest upon  his  looks,  his  piquant 
sayings,  his  flattering  inuendocs,  and, 
almve  all,  his  assiduous  attentions  to 
her.  Konla!  Yes,  she  thought  of 
him  ; he  presented  a ready  antithesis 
to  the  white  man,  who  had  supplant- 
ed him  ill  her  imagination ; she  com- 
pared them  together,  like  colours. 
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contrasting  the  gayness  of  the  one 
with  the  sobriety  of  the  other. 

The  Erie  had  observed  enough  to 
wound  his  keen  susceptibilities,  and 
make  him  wretched ; but  a feeling 
of  punctilious  delicacy  had  kept  him 
away  from  the  chiefs  lodge  since 
the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  guest, 
and  be  was  thus  ignorant  of  the  full 
extent  to  which,  what  he  deemed 
but  a momentary  estrangement  of 
his  affianced,  had  already  reached, 
until  accident  revealed  it  in  the  man- 
ner described ; for  it  was  Konla  who 
witnessed  the  secret  interview,  and 
l>ecame  possessed  with  a sadden 
frenzy  at  the  audacity  of  the 
Frenchman  and  the  falsehood  of  bis 
beloved. 

Uark  I they  are  speaking.  The 
warrior  replai^  his  weapon  in  his 
belt  and  bent  down  sternly,  to  be 
convinced  that  it  was  not  a mere 
deception  of  the  eye — the  blasting 
spectacle  before  him.  The  words 
were  low,  nevertheless  he  caught 
enough — aj',  more  than  enough — to 
rack  his  soul  with  torture,  such  as 
no  engine  of  cruelty  could  inflict 
upon  the  frame.  What  he  suft'ered 
in  those  brief  moments  lip  cannot 
tell,  but  he  arose  from  his  task  with 
the  feeling  of  one  who  has  passed 
through  the  agony  of  death ! 

‘ Lo-o-lotc,  how  beautiful  you  are,’ 
said  the  stranger,  fondling  the  tresses 
of  his  companion.  ‘ You  must  make 
sad  work  with  the  hearts  of  those 
braves  of  yours.  But,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I don't  believe  they  know  how 
to  prize  such  a sweet  flower,  and  so 
I intend  to  j)luck  it  myself.  Nay, 
hide  not  your  blushes,  little  one;  or 
stop,  this  will  cure  themi'  and  in  an 
instant  the  lips  of  Lamoyne  were 
pressed  to  the  cheek  of  the  girl,  who 
repelled  him  in  a way  that  caused 
him  to  treble  the  offence  ere  he  con- 
tinued. ‘ And  that  proud  Eric,  Lo- 
o-lote,  they  say  he  deigned  to  regard 
you  with  a favourable  eye  — is  it 
true  ? But  that  can  scarcely  be,  as 
I have  seldom  seen  him  in  your 
father’s  lodge ; or  he  is  but  an  in- 
difl'erent  gallant.  Speak,  little  one, 
— What  of  Konla  ?’ 

The  blush  faded  at  the  query,  if 
not  at  the  kiss ; and  Lo-o-lote  drop- 
ped her  eyes. 

‘ How  can  I tell  ?’  she  replied.  ‘ It 
is  not  seemly  for  the  daughter  of 
Tou-wis-kwan  to  say  to  this  brave  or 


that.  Come  to  my  lodge.  Ix)-o-lotc 
counts  many  smiles  among  the  Se- 
necas. She  may  not  miss  one,  though 
that  be  Konlu's.’ 

‘ Ah,  what  a frightful  coquette  you 
are  I’ 

‘ What  is  that  ?’  she  demanded, 
with  a glance  of  quick  inquiry. 

‘ An  idea — only  an  idea,’  was  the 
gay  reply.  ‘ A bewitching  creature 
like  yourself,  with  many  strings  to 
her  bow — a wonderful  slayer  of  men. 
Yes,  you  may  look,  those  glances 
arc  the  arrows ; shoot  them  as  thou 
wilt,  little  one,  that  I may  love  thee 
all  the  more,  for,  by  the  gods  of  the 
white  man  and  the  red,  I love  thee 
to  distraction,  Lo-o-lote!’  And  he 
clasped  his  arms  around  his  compa- 
nion, and  drew  her  towards  him. 
The  girl  was  alarmed  at  this  sudden 
impetuosity,  and  half-started  from  his 
embrace,  murmuring  confusedly, — 

‘ It  is  not  gootl  to  call  upon  the 
invisibles  in  fliat  way,  Franqois,  and 
we  are  close  to  the  Great  Spirit 
where  we  stand.’ 

‘Foolish  child,  3'ou  arc  frightened 
by  the  sound  of  the  torrent;  have 
no  fear  of  anything,  for  Franqois 
loves  thee.’ 

The  Indian  maid  trembled,  and 
j'ct  she  had  no  courage  to  resist. 
'The  voice  of  the  charmer  was  at  her 
car ; his  breath  burning  her  cheek. 
He  drew  her  gently  towards  him, 
insensiblj',  with  endearing  whispers, 
until  at  last  she  relinnuished  her 
reserve  with  a sigh,  and  rested  su- 
pinely in  his  arms.  I’oor  Konla ! 

Yet  the  warrior  remained  not  to 
witness  this  final  triumph  of  his  ri- 
val ; his  hopes  had  already  received 
their  death-blow  ; and  he  was  stalk- 
ing homeward  within  the  precincts 
of  the  village,  that  stood  in  an  open- 
ing on  the  shore,  northward  of  Iris 
Island,  which  divides  the  cataract 
into  what  are  now  termed  the  Ame- 
rican and  Ilorse-shoc  Falls.  Here  he 
met  the  father  of  Ix)-o-lotc  face  to 
face.  JIc  would  have  passed  on  un- 
observed, but  the  eye  of  the  chief 
was  u])on  him,  and  he  had  to  pause. 

‘ Peace,  brother,’  said  the  Seneca, 
curtlj',  folding  his  painted  robe 
around  him  with  a haughty  air,  as 
he  drew  up  in  the  path.  ‘ The  moon 
has  grown  from  a bow  into  a shield, 
and  yet  Konla  has  not  lit  his  pipe 
more  than  twice  in  the  lodge  of  Tou- 
wis-kwan.  How  is  this?  Are  the 
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Eries  tired  of  acting  friendship  with 
the  Onngh-kaury-daaug  ?’  * 

‘ The  Eries  are  not  women,  to 
change  in  a moon,’  was  the  senten- 
tious repl}-. 

‘Nevertheless,  the  path  between 
them  and  this  castle  is  very  new,’  re- 
turned the  chief.  ‘If  they  don’t 
mind,  the  siblings  will  spring  up  and 
choke  it.  Then  it  will  be  hard  to 
pass  backwards  and  forwards  with- 
out using  the  axe.’ 

Ronla  smiled  ironically.  He  was 
in  no  humour,  just  then,  to  hrook 
the  taunting  inuendoes  of  a Seneca, 
and  he  felt  nettled,  besides,  at  the 
neglect  with  which  both  himself  and 
the  other  members  of  the  deputation 
he  headed  had  been  treated  since 
the  advent  of  the  foreigner. 

‘ The  Agonnoiiseonnef  arc  like  the 
turkey-cocks  of  the  plains,’  he  ob- 
served. ‘ Let  but  the  wind  ruffle 
their  feathers  ever  so  little,  they 
puff  up  and  play  the  braggart  against 
It.  Toe  Enes  are  honourable  men. 
They  are  not  easily  led  away  by 
strange  voices,  neither  do  they  love 
to  sit  in  a lodge  that  is  cold.’ 

The  two  last  sentences  were  spo- 
ken with  emphasis  and  calm  dignity 
by  the  young  envoy,  who  regarded 
his  interlocutor  with  a frown. 

‘ My  brother  will  talk  again,’  re- 
marks the  chief,  with  provoking 
coolness,  advaneing  his  car  towards 
the  speaker.  ‘ To  the  cars  of  a 
Seneca  his  words  are  snow-flakes 
dropping  on  a stone.  What  would 
he  say  r 

‘ This  !’  was  the  stern  reply.  ‘ That 
when  the  Eries  sent  a mcasenger 
with  the  sacred  pipe,  they  expected 
him  to  be  treated  with  becoming 
honour.  Who  is  this  pale-face  that 
sings  so  pleasantly  to  the  Scneca.s, 
and  has  bewitched  their  understand- 
ings? He  stands  in  the  path  of 
Ronla !’ 

‘Tou-wis-kwan  will  tell  Ronla 
who  this  man  is,’  returned  the  chief, 
curling  his  thin  lip,  and  smiling  con- 
temptuously while  he  spoke.  ‘ He 
is  not  the  voice  of  a poor  wandering 
people,  like  the  starving  dogs  of  the 
sunset,  who  have  scarcely  ground 


enough  left  to  spread  their  robes 
upon  ; but  the  wampum-bearer  of  a 
great  nation  of  warriors,  whose  name 
IS  so  lofty  that  it  overshadows  all 
others  but  that  of  the  Agonnonseonne 
themselves.  Ugh!  were  the  Eries 
to  sec  them  using  the  thunder  and 
lightning  in  battle,  they  would  creep 
into  their  holes  with  fear.  "W’ho  are 
the  Eries,  that  they  should  stand  be- 
fore the  Long-knives  J of  the  summer  ? 
The  path  is  still  open  ; if  they  can- 
not wait,  they  can  go !' 

And,  with  a peremptory  gesture, 
the  flerce  Seneca  waved  his  arm  in 
the  direction  of  the  enemy’s  country  ; 
thus  signifying,  in  the  plainest  terms, 
his  indifference  to  the  proposed  al- 
liance, in  utter  disregard  to  the 
usages  observed  in  the  diplomatic 
intercourse  of  the  tribes. 

‘ Good,’  was  the  firm  reply ; ‘ and 
then,  let  the  Senecas  shut  the  door 
ever  so  tight,  the  Eries  will  find  a 
way  to  trim  their  Icggins  with  their 
scalp-locks.’ 

And  so  they  parted ; and  Ronla, 
o’er-burdened  with  sorrow  and  stung 
to  the  quick  at  the  insult  offered  to 
his  nation,  hurried  into  the  village, 
held  a brief  conference  with  his  as- 
sociates, and  drew  oft'  ere  nightfall 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  palisades 
that  enclosed  this  stronghold  of  the 
Iroquois;  a proceeding  equivalent  to 
a suspension  of  all  friendly  relations, 
and  intermediate  between  amity  and 
open  war.  Thus  a few  bitter  words 
had  severed  the  incipient  link  and 
renewed  the  ancient  feud  lictween 
the  Eries  and  Senecas. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  settling 
in  the  forest,  and  the  voice  of  the 
great  cataract  rolled  through  the  long 
arcades  in  volumes  of  solemn  sound. 
It  was  the  organ  of  the  wilderness 
pealing  its  anthem  to  the  Eternal,  in 
that  holiest  of  his  temples.  The 
deep  undertone  shook  the  leaves,  and 
the  ground,  and  the  firm  foundations 
of  rock.  The  wind,  awe-wrapt,  ut- 
terc<l  no  sigh  in  the  oaken  groves, 
and  no  bird's  call  broke  the  spell  that 
dcc()cncd  over  the  solitude  in  that 
hour  of  sadness  and  of  prayer. 

A knot  of  damsels  ^s'ith  their 


♦ Shnllers  of  the  door.  The  Senecas  so  styled  Ihemselves,  because  they  closed 
the  south-western  frontier  of  the  Iroquois  .as;uinst  their  enemies.  This  name  was  sel- 
dom u-sed  exeejit  in  council,  and  only  by  the  chiefs  and  leading  brave.i. 
t Huilders  of  cabins.  Original  name  of  the  Iroquois. 
t The  French  were  so  called,  from  their  swords. 
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water-vessels  were  grouped  about  a 
spring,  which  bubbled  up  out  of  a 
rock  iu  the  woods  at  a short  distaucc 
from  the  village.  They  filled  their 
buckets  with  the  cool  element ; with 
their  ralms  they  sprinkled  it  in  cry  - 
stal  globules  over  their  lon^  hair, 
which  they  arranged  into  plaits  and 
bands  before  the  watery  mirror,  talk- 
ing all  the  while  in  soft,  low  voii^, 
and  sometimes  joining  in  the  burden 
of  a plaintive  song.  Then  these 
einnamon  - skinned  Naiades,  having 
finished  their  toilets  and  admired 
their  faces  to  their  hearts'  content, 
bethought  them  of  their  charge,  and 
bearing  their  dripping  utensils, 
threaded  noiselessly  tne  Indian  path 
leading  through  the  grove  to  their 
homes. 

One,  however,  remained  seated  by 
the  fountain,  and  gazing  abstractedly 
down  into  the  dark  cavity  in  the 
rock,  her  bead  resting  on  her  hand. 
It  was  Lo-o-lote.  llcr  face  was  very 
pale  ; and  now  that  she  was  alone,  it 
Mcamc  thoughtful  and  troubled. 
Alone ! The  foliage  rustled,  a face 
that  was  not  her  own  appeared  in  the 
fountain,  and  she  started  in  wild 
alarm.  Ronla  was  before  her. 

For  a minute  they  regarded  each 
other  in  silence,  and  then  the  girl's 
eye  quivered  and  fell.  She  caught 
up  a twig,  unconsciously,  and  cast  it 
into  the  spring ; again  she  leant 
upon  her  hand.  A hurricane  of  feel- 
ing, brief  as  the  lightning  in  the 
cloud,  swept  over  the  face  of  the 
Erie,  then  it  became  passionless  — 
frozen. 

‘ There  was  a bird,'  said  he,  mourn- 
fully, ‘and  its  mate  and  its  little 
ones  perished.  Uonla  beheld  the 
lone  one  in  its  sorrow,  and  how  it 
would  bring  food  every  day  and 
talk  to  those  it  loved,  who  were 
dead.  It  did  not  die,  that  bird,  for 
they  had  been  faithful,  and  it  lived 
to  remember  them.' 

A pause  succeeded,  and  several 
larj^  tears  pattered  on  the  ledge 
beside  the  maiden ; but  her  face  was 
turned  away,  and  Ivonla  did  not 
observe  them. 

‘ There  was  a warrior,'  he  resumed, 
and  his  voice  sounded  strangely  to 
the  listener,  and  very  wild ; ‘ a war- 
rior of  proof,  and  she  who  smiled 
upon  him,  and  spoke  honey  words 
that  crept  into  his  heart  and  were 
his  life,  deserted  him  for  another. 


and  so  he  killed  her  — because  she 
had  brought  him  to  shame.' 

The  face  of  Lo-o-lotc  grew  flushed 
and  agitated,  and  then  again  like 
marble.  Uttering  a low  wail,  she 
sprang  to  her  feet,  removed  her  up- 
per vestment  with  a rapid  gesture, 
and  confronted  her  accuser. 

‘ Strike !'  she  exclaimed.  ‘ The 
daughter  of  Tou  - wis  - kwan  must 
bear  no  reproach.  She  will  not  take 
bad  words  from  any  one,  she  would 
sooner  die.  Eric,  you  can  strike  I’ 

Ilonla  looked  s^Iy  on  the  proud 
young  girl  who  stood  so  fearless 
before  him,  and  so  beautiful — her 
lip  quivering  with  energy,  and  her 
spirit  flashing  from  her  eyes.  The 
sense  of  his  bereavement  then  re- 
curred to  him  with  a twofold  bitter- 
ness, and  he  folded  his  arms  and 
sighed. 

‘ Ronla  came  not  here  to  do  battle 
cither  with  the  knife  or  with  the 
tongue  to  - day,'  said  he,  calmly. 
‘ When  he  is  on  a war-path  he  does 
not  seek  for  women.' 

‘ Then  why  does  the  guest  of  the 
Senecas  talk  thus  to  the  chief's 
daughter  ?' 

Tnere  was  passion  and  hauteur  in 
the  manner  no  less  than  in  the  tone, 
yet  as  the  words  left  her  mouth 
Lo-o-lotc  became  confused.  Her 
face  was  averted,  and  her  figure 
slightly  bowed  whilst  she  awaited 
the  reply. 

‘ That  when  his  back  is  turned  the 
Senecas  may  not  call  him  a thief  as 
well  as  a woman  - dangler.  Ronla 
came  to  give  back  what  belongs  to 
the  daughter  of  Tou-wis-kwan  ; his 
words  tell  why.' 

So  saying,  he  drew  forth  a wam- 
pum necklace  from  the  breast  of  his 
tunic,  and  presented  it  to  his  com- 
panion ; but  she  made  no  movement 
to  receive  it,  and  he  laid  it  down  at 
her  feet. 

It  was  a love -token,  sacred  to 
their  young  affection  when  they 
wore  happier  in  each  other  than  the 
whole  world  beside,  and  no  blight 
had  yet  fallen  on  its  morniim  bloom. 
In  a moment  of  tenderness,  Lo-o-lote 
had  taken  it  from  her  neck  and 
bound  it  playfully  around  the  brow 
of  her  Indian  lover,  calling  him,  in 
a breath,  her  chained  captive  and 
her  wampum  - bound  brave.  That 
cancelled  memorial  was  a mockery 
now,  but  it  had  a powerful  in- 
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fiuence  on  the  girl.  She  thought  of 
their  pure  attachment,  the  guileless 
intercourse,  the  thousand  little  name- 
less endearments  that  comprised  its 
histor}',  and  made  it  as  a life  apart 
from  the  wild  delirium  which  tnen 
enthralled  her  ; all  came  back  in  a 
gush  of  softness  to  her  heart,  and 
she  hid  her  face  and  wept. 

The  warrior  also  apixiarcd  to  be 
shaken  momentarily  Irom  his  re- 
serve, for  his  features  relaxed  into 
an  expression  of  deep  tenderness, 
but  with  a melancholy  smile  he 
checked  it,  and  resumed. 

‘The  young  squaw  had  better 
^re  her  eyes.  Life  is  a weary 
journey,  and  she  will  have  to  shed 
many  tear-drops  before  she  reaches 
the  end.  Now  listen.  She  loves 
the  pale-face  better  than  Ronla.  It 
is  well.  Let  her  prevail  with  him 
to  depart  straightway  to  the  other 
castles  of  the  Five  Nations.  There 
is  no  safety  for  him  here.' 

‘ What  is  this  ?’  demanded  Lo-o- 
lotc,  looking  into  his  face  with 
quick  suspicion.  ‘ Would  you  harm 
my  father's  ^est  ? That  would  be 
very  unworthy  an  Eric  warrior  who 
bears  the  pipe.’ 

‘ No,’  he  answered,  in  a low,  em- 
phatic voice ; * an  Erie  warrior  would 
save  that  which  is  prized  by  her  he 
loves,  even  though  he  died  for  it. 
Ronla  is  an  Erie,  therefore  he  speaks 
that  she  may  warn  him  in  time. 
Say  to  him,  that  the  hair  will  grow 
more  loosely  to  his  head  each  day 
he  lingers  among  the  Senecas  ; that 
there  is  no  cabin  - wall  in  their 
country  strong  enough  to  keep  him 
from  the  foeman’s  knife  after  this 
time.  The  Erics  have  sworn  away 
his  scalp,  as  they  believe  him  to  be 
at  the  root  of  their  quarrel  with 
your  people,  and  the  red  man's  ven- 
geance bites  like  the  mocassin  snake, 
silent  and  sure.’ 

For  a few  moments  Lo-o-lote  was 
a prey  to  tlic  most  conflicting  sensa- 
tions ; the  magnanimity  of  him  she 
had  wronged  aroused  her  better 
nature,  and  her  heart  yearned  to- 
wards her  first  love.  Rut,  alas ! the 
past  could  never  be  recalled,  a gulf 
wider  than  the  grave  divided  them 
for  ever  now ; she  trembled  with  a 
chill  foreboding  as  she  surveyed  it. 


but  she  shrank  not  from  the  course 
she  had  to  pursue. 

‘ Good,’  sne  replied ; ‘ the  daughter 
of  Tou-wis-kwan  will  remember  the 
words.’  And  Lo-o-lote  took  up  her 
water  vessel  to  depart. 

‘ Stop,’  said  Ronla ; and  he  }>ointed 
to  the  necklace  which  still  lay  upon 
the  moss. 

The  girl  looked  at  it,  hesitated, 
and  turned  abruptly  atray,  and  as 
she  did  so  their  eyes  met.  Ronla 
often  recalled  that  farewell  look ; 
there  was  sorrow,  agony,  remorse 
unspeakable,  in  its  brief  appeal. 
He  watched  the  retreating  figure 
until  it  disappeared  in  the  foliage, 
then  with  a smothered  groan  he 
dashed  his  clenched  hand  against  his 
breast,  caught  up  the  wampum  orna- 
ment, and  rushed  disordered  into  the 
covert,  on  his  return  to  the  camp  of 
his  brethren. 

‘Let  us  go,’  said  he,  an  hour  later, 
as  he  sat  smoking  calmly  in  the 
midst  of  a circle  of  gloomy  warriors. 
‘ The  moon  shines  upon  the  waters, 
and  before  the  morning’s  light  our 
canoes  will  ride  on  the  swell  of 
Okswego  clear  of  the  boundary  of 
the  Senecas.’ 

‘Not  until  we  take  with  us  the 
scalp  of  the  light  - haired  hatchet- 
maker*  Accursed  be  his  father’s 
ravel’  replied  a fierce-looking  In- 
ian,  whetting  his  copper  knife  upon 
a stone,  and  tiying  its  edge  occa- 
sionally against  his  palm.  ‘ There 
is  a big  sore  on  the  heart  of  the 
Erics.  Thc-Hull-that  - hides-in-the- 
rocks  will  bind  the  light-haired  scalp 
upon  it  for  a medicine  leaf;  so  it 
will  cure  the  jmin.  Then  he  will  go.’ 

‘ Listen,’  said  Ronla,  laying  down 
his  pipe,  and  s|icaking  peremptorily. 
‘ The  council  wanted  a brave  to  send 
with  the  grand  calumet  to  their 
enemies  the  Senecas,  a leader  of 
warriors,  whose  word  was  to  be  law. 
Now  which  did  the  council  choose, 
Thc-Bull-that-hidcs-in-thc-rocks,  or 
Ronla  ?’ 

The  one  addressed,  a powerful  and 
headstrong  man,  threw  a dark  scowl 
towards  the  speaker  and  prepared  to 
reply,  but  the  calm  eye  of  Ronla 
cooled  his  sudden  anger,  and  made 
him  reflect. 

In  the  first  essential  of  military 


• The  whites  were  occasionally  so  termed  by  the  natives. 
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(li$icipliDC,  obcdic-ncc  to  a leader,  no 
soldier  is  more  thoroughly  grounded 
than  an  Indian  warrior.  It  is  one 
of  those  rigid  maxims  to  which  he 
adheres  at  every  sacrifice  of  will — 
a law  of  his  moral  nature  superior  to 
both  instinct  and  passion.  Ere  long, 
therefore,  the  subordinate  rclin- 
(juished  his  attitude  of  haughty  de- 
fiance, and  placed  his  knife  quietly 
in  its  sheath. 

‘ The  pipe-bearer  is  right,’  he  ob- 
scr\’cd.  ‘ Ilis  voice  is  the  voice  of 
the  Erics.  It  is  all  one,  the  knife, 
the  mocassin,  or  the  paddle ; he  has 
but  to  speak,  and  Thc-Bull-that- 
hides-in-the-rocks  is  ready.’ 

No  further  dissent  was  offered  to 
the  proposal  of  Honla.  Accordingly, 
ere  the  next  dawn,  they  had  de- 
bouched from  the  Niagara  river,  and 
were  plying  their  paddles  briskly 
on  their  way  across  Lake  Okswego, 
or  Erie  as  it  is  now  named,  in  the 
direction  of  their  village,  situate 
about  two  days’  journey^  from  the 
outlet  on  the  south-eastern  shore. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Erics  when  they  were 
informed  of  the  treatment  the  em- 
bassy had  met  with  on  the  part  of 
their  troublesome  neighbours.  It 
was  a crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  in 
the  esteem  of  an  Indian,  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  the  calumet,  — the 
symbol  of  peace  among  the  tribes, 
and  the  pledge  of  brotherhood  be- 
tween man  and  man.  'I'he  affront 
was  n national  disgrace,  which  each 
individual  felt  with  the  keenness  of  a 
personal  insult,  and  an  immediate 
resort  to  arms  was  viewed  as  the  sole 
means  of  avenging  the  indignity,  and 
appeasing  their  wounded  honour. 

The  encampment  of  skin  lodges 
soon  resembled  an  agitated  hive. 
Warriors  hurried  to  and  fro,  gesti- 
culating and  gathering  their  arms, 
or  plied  their  knives  swiftly  in  the 
manufacture  of  bows  and  spears. 
Women  laboured  at  their  great 
stone  mortars,  in  converting  maize 
into  meal  and  dried  bison  flesh  into 
pcmican,  or  portable  provision . Dis- 
tinguished orators  delivered  their 
spirit-stirring  harangues  to  the  groups 
of  excited  natives  gathered  in  the 
avenues ; and  a band  of  picked  war- 
riors, prepared  for  the  chase  of  the 
bison  which  roamed  then  in  large 


herds  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
exchanged  their  hunting  arrows  for 
the  barbed  shafls  of  the  war-path, 
and  shouted  their  wild  battle  cry  as 
they  danced  to  the  sound  of  the 
drum. 

Ilonla  was  only  a brave  ; but  with- 
out the  rank  he  enjoyed  more  than 
the  celebrity  of  a chieftain,  and  in 
the  council  or  the  field  was  un- 
matched throughout  the  prairie 
grounds  of  his  tribe.  This  acknow- 
ledged superiority  bad  caused  his 
selection  to  fill  the  post  of  on  envoy, 
one  of  especial  distinction  and  trust, 
and  it  gave  him  a conspicuous  part  in 
the  movement  now  in  progress. 

In  conjunction  with  the  principal  ^ 
war-chiefs  he  marshalled  the  fight- 
ing men,  examined  their  weapons, 
deliberated  in  secret  conclave  upon 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  and, 
finally',  arranged  the  day  and  the 
hour  when  the  expedition  was  to 
leave  for  the  country  of  the  Senecas. 

The  panther  - skin  quivers  were 
gorged  with  arrows,  the  shields  of 
bison  hide  smoked  to  a toughness 
proof  against  knife  or  lance  thrust ; 
the  war -dance  of  the  caldron  was 
celebrated,  the  packs  provisioned 
and  ready.  Then  the  warriors 
painted  their  faces,  decorated  them- 
selves with  plumes  and  trappings  as 
for  a festival,  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Great  Spirit  by  a solemn  prayer, 
and  departed  from  home  in  a flotilla 
of  birch  canoes. 

And  as  they  swept  in  a triple  line 
down  the  beautiful  inland  sea  that 
washed  their  ancestral  plains,  the 
war  - chief  in  the  van  waved  bis 
tufted  spear,  and  the  voice  of  Konla 
was  heard  chanting  a martial  strain, 
to  the  chorus  of  which  the  whole 
band  responded  in  a ringing  choir, 
as  they  dipped  their  paddle-blades 
together  to  its  measured  time.  Thus 
they  sang : — 

The  snows  stiffen  under  the  crusting 
moon.  On  the  wave  crests  of  Koreg- 
nondi  * the  wind  skims,  keen  as  the 
knife  of  a warrior.  I see  fifty  canoes 
and  six,  stemming  the  storm.  Who 
comes  ru.shing  on  the  waves  and  on  the 
wind  ? 

Ko-rohe-han  yalla.  Euah  ton-wen  ! 
tou-wen ! 

The  bison-hunters  of  Erie,  on  the 
wster-path  of  Karegnondi. 

The  axe  wiiistles  througli  the  winter 
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air,  the  bows  twang.  The  flints  rattle 
on  the  shields ; the  Yendots  groan. 
Under  the  grass  wigwams  red  men  gather 
the  spoils.  Who  arc  the  painted  braves 
that  sit  in  the  council  - house  of  the 
slain 

Ko-rohe-ban  yalla.  Euah  tou-wen  ! 
ton-wen ! 

The  bison-hunters  of  Erie,  counting 
the  scalps  of  the  Yendots. 

The  mines,  the  Satanas,  and  the 
Miamis,  are  brave.  The  Lenna  Lenape* 
were  the  rulers  of  the  world.  The  chain 
of  the  Cabin-Makersf  is  bright  and 
strong.  Now  tell  me  the  Master  braves 
whose  children  are  fed  with  war  ? 

Ko-rohe-ban  yalla.  Euah  tou-wen  ! 
tou-wen ! 

The  bison-hunters  of  Erie — the  plumed 
eagles  of  Okswego  i these  are  the  Master 
braves  whose  children  are  fed  with  war  '. 

Continuing  on  for  a league  in  this 
manner,  they  reached  a point  of 
hand  where,  in  accordance  with  an 
invariable  custom,  they  landed  and 
encamped ; while  the  head  chief, 
stripping  a portion  of  the  bark  from 
a large  oak,  traced  upon  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  trunk,  in  red  paint, 
the  number  of  canoes  and  warriors 
accompanying  the  war-party,  with 
their  faces  towards  the  enemy's 
country,  and  before  them  the  figure 
of  a bison,  the  national  symbm  of 
the  Eries.  This  was  a species  of 
picture  - writing  commemorative  of 
the  occasion,  and  several  rude  designs 
on  the  neighbouring  trees  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  frequency  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  to  the  success  which  had 
attended  many  a similar  enterprise. 

Next  morning,  at  the  break  of 
day,  they  re-embarked,  and  pursued 
their  course  diligently  and  in  silence 
down  the  lake  — whose  broad  ex- 
panse, like  that  of  the  ocean  in 
soundings,  was  furrowed  by  long 
battalions  of  green  and  foam-curled 
waves,  over  which  the  white  gull 
flapped  its  wing. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  that  the  war-party  ar- 
rived at  the  outlet.  Ucre  they  again 
encamped,  but  with  scrupulous  cau- 
tion, drawing  the  canoes  within  a 
dense  thicket,  and  hiding  every 
trace  that  might  betray  their  vicinity 
to  a casual  straggler  from  the  Se- 
neca nation,  on  whose  confines  thev 
now  were.  No  fires  were  lighted. 


and  no  sound  above  a breath  was 
heard  during  the  time  they  remained 
at  this  lost  halting-place. 

The  sun  set  witn  a lurid  glow,  and 
the  day  closed  tempestuously;  but 
the  agitation  of  the  elements  only 
stimulated  the  Eries  into  a keener 
eagerness  for  the  conflict,  and  no 
sooner  was  the  forest  veiled  in  the 
gloom  of  night,  and  the  word  given 
to  proceed,  than  they  sprang  with 
alacrity  to  their  feet,  launchra  their 
canoes,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
storm  crossed  the  discharge,  and  de- 
scended along  the  eastern  shore. 
Keeping  in  the  shade  as  well  as  the 
waves  would  permit,  while  they 
pursued  the  narrow  channel  that 
curves  around  the  island  of  Owa- 
nunga,  they  redoubled  their  caution 
as  they  ^vanced,  for  they  were 
drawing  nigh  to  the  stronghold  of 
the  Seneca-s,  and  their  shallow  craft 
already  glided  in  the  indraft  of  the 
mighty  falls.  They  barely  touched 
the  surface  with  their  paddles,  the 
current  was  so  strong. 

Hark  ! A cry ! The  pilot  canoe 
splits  upon  a rock,  and  every  soul 
within  It  is  swept  away.  They  can 
see  them  struggling  amid  the  foam 
without  the  power  of  saving  them, 
in  the  whirling  eddies  and  the  storm. 
Then  the  drowning  men  disappear 
in  the  darkness,  and  the  long  file 
speeds  on  without  a guide. 

lionla  was  in  the  canoe  of  the 
chief,  now  the  leading  one.  He 
stood  up  and  peered  into  the  dis- 
tance ; be  bent  his  car  to  catch  the 
tone  of  the  cataract,  but  he  could 
hear  nothing  save  the  dash  of  the 
waves  and  the  howl  of  the  wind  in 
the  forest.  They  were  descending 
the  river  with  arrowy  speed,  they 
were  now  between  the  last  island 
and  the  main,  and  had  overshot  the 
landing ; be  was  sure  of  it,  though 
he  could  not  distinguish  any  object 
in  the  intense  gloom.  Each  instant 
might  waft  them  to  the  brink  of 
the  frightful  rapids  that  extend  to 
the  falls,  and  once  within  their  reach, 
no  human  effort  could  extricate 
them — they  must  perish  1 

He  was  about  to  give  the  signal  to 
land,  when,  with  a startling  crash,  a 
huge  pine  fell  from  its  ro»y  perch 
directly  in  front  of  the  canoe,  across 


* Adirondacks  or  Algonquios,  who  were,  probably,  the  Stralinger  of  the 
Northmen.  t Iroquois. 
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its  coarse;  and  llonla  bad  barely 
time  to  catch  at  its  floating  branches, 
when  the  frail  vessel  was  drawn 
erashing  under  the  trunk,  and  in- 
stantly reappeared  beyond,  bottom 
upward,  and  plunging  on  a white 
line  which  extendea  across  the  chan- 
nel below.  Konla  sprang  like  a 
catamount  along  the  fallen  tree, 
gesticulating  wildly  to  warn  his 
brethren  of  the  danger ; and  run- 
ning their  prows  abruptly  in,  they 
were  ashore  and  busy  in  emptying 
the  water  from  their  canoes  before 
either  the  nature  of  the  accident  or 
the  imminence  of  their  peril  were 
fhlly  known. 

This  was  an  ominous  and  discou- 
raging commencement,  indeed.  Both 
the  pilot  and  chief,  the  grand  war 
sachem  of  their  nation,  were  gone — 
tom  away  by  the  grasp  of  those 
terrible  waters  ere  they  had  struck  a 
blow.  To  their  superstitious  fancy 
it  seemed  as  if  the  spirits  of  that 
awful  neighbourhood  were  angered  at 
their  intrusion,  and  leaded  with  the 
enemy  to  defeat  their  plans. 

Konla  foresaw  this,  and  as  the  con- 
duct of  the  enterprise  now  devolved 
solely  upon  himself,  he  issued  his 
instructions  at  once,  drew  off  the 
men  by  a well-known  path  that 
wound  in  the  rear  of  the  Seneca 
village,  and  halting  them  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  puisades,  went  for- 
ward alone  to  reconnoitre. 

The  log-cabins  were  buried  in  re- 
pose ; no  one  appeared  to  be  abroad 
in  the  darkness,  and  the  rain  which 
now  began  to  descend.  Konla  glided 
through  the  gateway,  which  was 
open  and  uncorded,  and  made  the 
circuit  of  the  nabitations  without  de- 
tecting an^  sira  of  watchfulness,  or 
meeting  with  the  slightest  opposition. 
He  surveyed  the  mterior  of  each 
lodge  through  the  chinks  between 
the  logs.  The  Senecas  were  lying 
grouped  around  their  Arcs,  smoking 
and  chatting  at  their  ease.  There 
was  one  dwelling  still  unvisited — the 
Eric  sighed  as  he  crept  towards  it. 
It  was  that  of  the  chief,  which  stood 
near  the  centre  of  the  village.  There 
was  a light  burning  within,  and 
through  a window  appeared  two 
figures ; one  was  Tou-wis-kwan,  the 
otuer  the  French  emissary,  Francois 
Lamoyne. 

‘ What,'  said  Konla  to  himself,  as 
lie  recognised  the  face  of  his  rival, 


‘here  still?  Then  be  it  so.  And 
yet  I would  have  saved  thee ; I, 
Konla  the  Erie — even  for  Lo-o-lote’s 
sake.  Too  late,  gay  trifler ; your 
summers  are  counted  now.’ 

He  was  about  to  turn  away,  when 
their  conversation  arrested  bis  atten- 
tion, and  be  stopped  to  listen. 

‘ !My  father  is  good,’  said  the 
Frenchman,  in  reply  to  some  obser- 
vation of  his  host,  ‘ but  the  time 
slides  away  so  quickly  in  his  lodge 
that  one  can  keep  no  reckoning  of  it. 
The  chestnuts  are  already  ripe,  and 
yet  the  messenger  of  the  great  king 
is  not  half  through  his  errand  with 
the  Agonnonseonne.  Two  more  suns 
from  now,  and  Lamoyne  will  be  on 
the  path  back  to  the  council-fire  of 
the  Onondagas.  Is  his  father  con- 
tent?’ 

‘ He  must  be  so,  my  son,’  was  the 
reply.  ‘ What  the  master  says  is 
the  law.  But  he  will  remember  that 
the  door  of  the  Senecas  is  wide  open 
to  him  and  his  people.  They  can 
go  and  come  wnen  they  choose. 
The  friendship  of  the  great  White 
Father,  which  he  brought  to  us,  has 
made  a broad  road  between  the  Se- 
necas and  them.  Ugh!  what  does 
my  son  see  ?’ 

This  abrupt  query  was  caused  by 
the  movement  of  the  Frenchman, 
who,  happening  to  cast  his  eye  to- 
wards tne  open  window,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Konla’s  face  ere  the  latter 
had  time  to  draw  back. 

‘ By  the  blessed  Virgin ! I thought 
I saw  a pair  of  eyes  glaring  in  from 
yonder  wicket.’ 

And  with  a sudden  impulse  he 
rushed  to  the  door,  followed  by  Tou- 
wis-kwan.  They  searched  in  vain 
about  the  premises,  however,  for  no 
intruder  was  forthcoming ; and  as  it 
was  easy  enough,  in  the  darkness, 
for  any  such  to  slip  away  unobserved, 
they  soon  desisted  and  returned  again 
to  the  lodge-fire. 

‘ It  is  strange,’  remarked  Ixmoyne, 
musingly.  ‘What  if  that  sulky 
churl,  Konla,  or  any  of  his  crew, 
should  be  skulking  aliout  the  village  ? 
Docs  my  father  think  them  inclined 
to  mischief?  He  is  a wise  agayandre, 
what  docs  he  think  about  it  ?’ 

‘That  the  snarling  dogs  would 
not  dare  show  their  noses  in  the 
castle  of  the  Senecas  when  the  door 
is  shut,’  was  the  stem  reply.  ‘ Tou- 
wis-kwan  knows  them.  They  talk 
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loud,  like  squaws  in  a passion;  bnt 
words  don’t  make  warriors.  Iksidcs, 
not  even  a squirrel  could  get  through 
the  cedar  pickets  unseen,  when  tne 
gate  is  bar^  and  guarded.' 

The  speaker  little  dreamt  that  both 
duties  were  neglected. 

‘Then  who  could  it  have  been? 
I saw  a face  as  sure  as  I sec  my 
father's  before  me.’ 

‘ Some  curious  boy  from  the 
lodges,  that  is  plain,'  rejoined  the 
chief.  ‘Children  are  like  night- 
beetles,  if  they  sec  a light  they  arc 
sure  to  be  drawn  to  it.  When  they 
learn  to  finger  Erie  scalps  they  will 
sicken  of  such  diversions.* 

A laugh  followed,  and  Ronla  drew 
off  a second  time  from  the  aperture, 
and,  after  relie\-ing  himself  by  a 
deep  respiration,  glided  round  to  a 
small  wing  which  he  knew  contained 
the  sleeping-room  of  Lo-o-lote.  A 
small  door  led  into  it  from  without, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  him- 
self that  eveiything  was  quiet,  he 
raised  the  latch  and  stole  softly  in. 

The  small  dormitory  was  enveloped 
in  darkness,  so  that  he  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing  at  first ; but  the 
moon  broke  with  a sudden  radiance 
from  the  clouds,  and  streamed 
through  an  opening  above  in  a flood 
of  light  which  illuminated  the  silent 
chamber.  The  Indian  maid  lay  upon 
her  bed  of  furs,  consisting  of  the 
finest  buffalo  robes  fringed  with  rich 
embroidery,  a present  from  Konla. 
She  was  in  her  usual  garb,  and  her 
glossy  hair  full  in  dishevelled  masses 
over  her  breast  and  pillow.  She  had 
evidently  been  engaged  in  arranging 
it,  when,  overcome  with  weariness, 
she  sank  her  head  upon  her  arm  and 
fell  asleep.  Her  face,  in  its  ebon 
waves,  shone  like  the  fairest  pearl  by 
that  tender  light,  and  Konla,  as  he 
gazed  upon  its  mournful  beauty  with 
a sort  of  awe,  could  have  deemed  the 
one  before  him  some  blessed  Mani- 
tou  superior  to  mortal  passion,  so 
spirit-like  it  seemed.  But  the  la- 
boured breathing  and  (xeasional 
moans  of  the  sleeper  forbade  the 
illusion,  and  proved  but  too  well  the 
identity  of  his  misguided  love. 

The  lover's  heart  melted  with  com- 
passion as  he  witnessed  these  tokens 
of  disquietude.  He  bent  down  until 
the  breath  of  the  girl  fanned  his 
forehead  : it  was  tremulous,  and  hot 
with  fever,  lie  laid  his  cheek  softly 


against  her  hand ; it  was  icy  cold. 
The  Indian  had  ever  loved  her  too 
fervently  to  harbour  resentment  at 
her  desertion  of  him ; and  believing 
now  that  her  new  attachment,  what- 
ever else  it  might  have  brought,  had 
not  increased  ner  happiness,  he  was 
moved  by  a profound  sentiment  of 
sorrow. 

‘My  poor  Lo-o-lote,'  he  soldo- 
quizeo,  ‘ what  evil  spirit  sent  this 
mocking-bird  to  beguile  thee  from 
thy  good  word  ? Before  that,  we  sat 
together  with  only  one  heart  between 
us.  It  was  so  large,  that  strong 
heart,  that  it  was  mightier  than 
grief,  and  we  were  happy.  Now  it 
is  torn  asunder,  and  Ixi-o-lote  cannot 
sleep  without  troubled  dreams.  Bet- 
ter let  the  stroke  fall,  perhaps,  for  the 
dead  are  at  peace,  and  life  is  full  of 
trouble.  No,  no,  my  stray  bird  of 
melancholy.  What  is  Konla  that  he 
would  sec  thee  die  ? For  thy  sake 
he  is  a woman — a trembling  woman. 
He  has  no  more  pride.’ 

And,  sinking  on  one  knee  beside 
the  low  couch,  ne  kissed  the  brow  of 
the  sleeper  tenderly,  but  very  softly, 
and  tooK  her  by  the  band. 

Lo-o-lote  opened  her  eyes  at  once, 
and  started  up  in  wild  terror  at  the 
figure  beside  her ; but  Ronla  whis- 
pered her  name  and  put  his  finger  to 
nis  lips  to  enjoin  silence  ; and  os  soon 
as  she  recognized  him  her  apprehen- 
sions ceased,  and  she  became  com- 
posed. Konla  pointed  towards  the 
door  communicating  with  the  lodge, 
to  his  brow,  and  to  the  outer  en- 
trance. These  gestures  gave  her  to 
understand  that  he  wished  to  apeak 
to  her  in  secret,  and,  throwing  a skin 
robe  around  her,  Lo-o-lote  rose 
without  hcaitation  and  followed  her 
companion,  who  led  the  way  through 
an  adjoining  thicket  to  the  gate  of 
the  palisade,  which,  to  his  surprise, 
he  found  closed. 

This  was  a grievous  interruption, 
and  it  caused  an  entire  derangement 
of  his  plan,  which  was  to  place  Lo- 
o-lote  beyond  the  reach  of  danger 
before  the  commencement  of  the  as- 
sault. N cither  of  the  two  had  spoken, 
nor  had  the  Indian  fully  recovered 
from  bis  momentary  confusion  at  the 
unlooked-for  impediment,  before  a 
hand  was  laid  heavily  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a sharp  voice  demanded  in  Iro- 
quois,— 

‘ How  now,  comrade  ? It  is  over- 
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late  to  be  idling  with  the  squaws. 
Come  out  into  the  moonlight  and 
let  U-ra-ga-chec9  sec  the  fashion  of 
your  painting.  I^ook  you,  there  are 
Senecas  and  there  are  owls.’ 

The  last  words  were  scarcely  ut- 
tered when  the  speaker  fell,  stabbed 
mortally  by  the  knife  of  Konia ; but 
with  his  dying  breath  he  pealed  forth 
the  alarm-cry  of  his  nation,  and,  ere 
its  echoes  had  subsided  in  the  woods, 
a dozen  answering  whoops*  rang 
through  the  village,  and  warriors 
were  beheld  issuing  from  the  different 
buildings  in  a confused  stream. 

Lo-o-lotc  had  disappeared  at  the 
the  first  challenge  of  the  guard, 
leaving  in  her  precipitate  flight  her 
robe  behind  her  on  the  ground. 
Not  a moment  was  to  be  lost,  lionla 
sprang  to  the  gate  and  began  re- 
moving the  stout  bars  which  held  it 
fast ; but  this  required  time,  and  he 
could  not  effect  his  object  before  the 
two  foremost  of  his  enemies  were 
upon  him. 

The  Kric  had  left  his  war-mace 
and  buckler  with  his  party,  and  was 
armed  only  with  a knife ; but  the 
darkness  befriended  him,  for  the 
moon  was  again  obscured.  Darting 
aside,  he  caught  up  the  buffalo  robe, 
wound  it  round  nis  arm,  gave  the 
war-cry  of  the  Eries,  and  met  his 
assailants.  Several  rapid  thrusts 
were  given  and  returned  on  both 
sides,  and  blood  began  to  flow.  The 
Senecas  pressed  their  solitary  ad- 
versary hard,  with  the  whole  village 
behind  them  in  full  cry.  lionla 
heard  only  the  pattering  of  many 
mocassins  outside  the  gate ; his  men 
were  already  commencing  to  scale  the 
pickets  right  and  left ; he  felt  them 
clinging  to  the  barrier  at  his  back. 
With  a desperate  effort,  watching 
hb  opportunity,  he  leaped  into  the 
copsewood,  unwound  the  buffalo 
robe,  and,  as  his  opponents  followed, 
threw  it  over  one  and  dashed  the 
other  to  the  ground ; then  with  a 
bound  he  reached  the  gate,  removed 
the  last  fastening,  and  his  men  were 
pouring  into  the  enclosure  in  a fu- 
rious tide  ere  the  Senecas  had  re- 
covered from  their  stupefaction. 

A scene  of  uproar  and  violence 
ensued.  The  premature  alarm  weak- 
ened the  effect  of  the  surprise ; but 
night  attacks  under  any  circum- 
stances arc  fraught  with  mischief  to 
the  assailed,  whose  fancy  magnifies 


the  danger,  while  want  of  concert 
renders  opposition  ineffectual  in  the 
panic  and  confusion  that  prevails. 

Thus  bv  the  first  rush  of  the  wild 
swarm  which  burst  upon  them  the 
Senecas  were  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss,  and  the  war-cry  of  the  Erics 
was  soon  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
hamlet,  as,  mixing  indiscriminately 
with  the  crowd,  the  assailants  ran 
through  the  avenues  wreaking  their 
fuyy  with  impunity  upon  the  enemy, 
who,  in  the  uncertain  light,  could 
not  distinguish  a friend  from  a foe. 
Soon  also  the  wild  shrieks  of  women 
mingled  with  the  general  clamour, 
and  flames  burst  forth  from  several 
cabins,  which,  being  formed  of  dry 
logs  roofed  with  bark,  were  quickly 
in  a blaze. 

One  of  these  was  the  chiefs,  to 
which  a number  of  Eries  had  pene- 
trated and  applied  the  brand,  having 
met  with  no  opposition,  as  Tou-wis- 
kwan  and  his  guest  had  sallied  out 
at  the  first  alarm-cry,  and  were  as- 
sisting to  repel  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy.  The  Eries  danced  and 
flourbhcd  their  weapons,  clashing 
them  against  their  shields  in  triumph, 
as  the  names  undulated  like  serpents 
along  the  rafters  and  swirled  up  in 
a crackling  column  into  the  air. 
Smoke  was  issuing  from  every  crevice 
in  the  log  wall,  half  the  roof  was 
already  consumed,  and  Lo-o-lote  was 
perishing  in  her  little  room.  She  was 
suffocating,  and  yet  her  Indian  pride 
would  not  permit  her  cither  to  utter 
a cry  or  to  appeal  to  the  mercy  of 
her  enemies.  At  this  juncture  a 
warrior  broke  through  the  whooping 
circle  and  entered  the  lodge. 

‘ lias  Uonla  got  the  elk  sickness, 
that  he  takes  no  heed?’  exclaimed 
The  - Bull  - that-  hides  - in  - the  - rocks. 
‘ lie  will  be  shrivelled  up  like  a 
mocassin  by  the  fire.  Ugh  1 Make 
wa}',  braves ! Here  he  comes  again, 
strong  as  ever,  and  bearing,  by  the 
Manitous ! a dead  squaw.* 

It  was  the  Eric,  with  the  daughter 
of  Tou-wb-kwan  lying  senseless  in 
hb  arms.  He  had  rescued  her  from 
the  flames. 

But  the  tide  of  conflict  now  rolled 
suddenly  towards  the  spot,  and  avoid- 
ing the  meUe,  he  hurried  on  with  his 
burden,  unobserved,  by  a path  which 
ran  through  the  copsewood  by  the 
palisade.  Following  this,  and  paus- 
ing occasionally  to  take  breath,  he 
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reached  the  gateway,  now  deserted,  face  among  the  combatants,  yet  al- 
and passed  out  into  the  woods.  tliough  he  narrowly  escap^  death 

Not  far  off  was  a small  grotto  from  the  quick  rapier  thrusts  of  the 

among  the  rocks  of  the  shore,  where.  Frenchman,  oue  of  which  pierced  his 

during  their  period  of  tender  inter-  arm,  the  Erie  would  not  raise  his 

course,  the  lovers  had  spent  many  a mace  against  him,  but  turned  away 

happy  hour ; and  thither  Ronla  now  to  seek  another  opponent, 

bore  the  inanimate  girl.  lie  placed  The  dawn  was  glimmering  faintly 
her  on  the  moss,  gathered  water  over  the  eastern  forest  as  the  Eries 

in  the  palms  of  nis  hands  and  betook  them  to  their  canoes,  hotly 

sprinkled  it  over  her  face,  and,  as  pursued  by  the  Senecas,  and  em- 

soon  as  she  showed  signs  of  revival,  barked  under  a shower  of  arrows 

hastily  rejoined  his  companions,  from  from  the  adjoining  trees,  which 

whom  selecting  one  in  his  confidence  dropped  many  of  them  like  leaves 

he  sent  him  to  guard  the  secret  re-  in  the  tide  that  bore  them  swiftly 

treat  of  the  maiden.  away.  The  Eries  now  had  a terrible 

Ronla  arrived  at  the  scene  of  ac-  ordeal  to  pass  through, — terrible,  in- 

tion  in  time  to  witness  the  next  stroke  deed  1 for  there  were  two  enemies  to 

of  the  inexorable  destiny  which  pur-  contend  against — man  and  the  waters, 

sued  them,  with  a succession  of  mis-  In  consequence  of  the  accident  to 
chances,  throughout  this  fatal  expe-  the  guide  they  had  overshot  the  pro- 

dition.  A division  of  picked  war-  per  landing-place  on  their  approach, 

riors,  being  separated  from  the  rest,  as  we  have  said,  and  it  was  now  found 

were  surrounded  and  cut  down  to  a that  with  the  full  stroke  of  every 

man ; while  those  whom  he  himself  paddle  they  could  make  but  slow 

led  to  the  rescue  were  compelled  to  way  against  the  current ; and  as 

retreat,  after  making  the  most  heroic  this  was  practicable  only  near  the 

cfl'orts  and  losing  half  their  num-  shore,  it  brought  them  within  the 

her  in  the  attempt.  In  fact,  the  close  range  of  the  missiles  which 

Senecas  were  now  rallying  in  over-  mined  fast  and  thick  from  the  grove, 

whelming  force,  having  recovered  It  was  a wild  spectacle  to  sec  the 

from  their  first  alarm;  for  as  soon  Indians  bending  forward  in  the  ca- 
ns the  light  of  the  burning  lodges  nocs,  their  eyes  in  one  direction 

told  them  how  few,  comparatively,  glaring  ahead,  and  their  arms  and 

their  assailants  were,  they  strove  with  heads  moving  in  quick  succession 

a sense  of  shame  to  retrieve  their  with  their  strokes,  while  every  now 

loss,  and  to  punish  the  Eries  for  their  and  then  a paddle  would  cease  to 

temerity.  ply,  and  a warrior  sink  listlessly  in 

They  were  the  first,  and,  with  the  nis  scat,  or  plunge  head  - foremost 

exception  oT  the  Mohawks,  the  most  into  the  river,  struck  by  the  shaft  of 

renowned  of  the  allied  nations.  Like  a Seneca.  Then  a yell  of  triumph 

the  bold  warriors  of  the  Bear,  they  would  arise  from  the  shore,  and  find 

were  the  scourge  of  the  northern  an  echo  in  a hundred  throats  along 

forests,  and  their  name  was  a byword  the  border  of  the  woods, 

of  terror.  Throwing  away  their  In  this  way  the  retreating  band 
shields  and  grasping  their  heavy  ascended  until  they  were  some  dis- 

maces,  they  advanced  in  a close  tance  above  the  upper  extremity  of 

phalanx  along  the  main  avenue  of  Iris  Island,  when  a new  danger  me- 

the  village,  sweeping  all  before  them,  naced  them.  With  a savage  outcry 

while  others  skirmished  with  the  several  canoes,  till  then  concealed, 

enemy  and  huuted  them  from  the  sallied  out  from  a cove  in  which  was 

adjoining  lanes.  The  Eries  fell  back,  the  true  landing-place,  and  threw 

unable  to  resist  the  fierce  torrent,  themselves  across  their  course, 

though,  gathering  up,  they  stood  it  A conflict  of  the  most  deadly  cha- 

like  a rock  for  a time,  then  it  broke  racter  now  ensued.  The  canoes  grap- 

over  them  in  a tempest,  and  they  pled  together  and  fought,  rocking 
retreated  gradually  from  the  village,  and  swerving  to  and  fro  on  the  tide, 
contesting  each  inch  of  ground  with  for  their  inmates,  reckless  of  cvery- 
the  obstinacy  of  men  who  fought  less  thing  but  hatred  of  one  another, 

for  life  than  for  revenge.  used  their  knives  and  hatchets  with 

More  than  once  during  the  strug-  a frenzied  eagerness  to  kill,  and  be- 
gle  Ronla  and  his  rival  met  face  to  ing  at  close  quarters,  and  where  there 
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was  no  retreating,  every  blow  told. 
Some  of  the  canoes  upset  in  the  strug- 
gle, dragging  their  opponents  down 
with  them  into  the  deep ; some,  fight- 
ing side  by  side,  dropped  their  crews 
one  by  one,  whooping,  writhing, 
dead,  until  they  drifW  into  the 
rapids  and  disappeared.  The  Erics 
never  flinched,  and  never  ceased  to 
give  battle  while  they  could  wield  a 
weapon ; but  the  Senecas  were  treble 
their  number,  they  barred  the  river 
with  a line  of  canoes  through  which 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  break, 
and  harassed  by  others  they  receded 
slowly,  linked  each  to  an  enemy, 
until,  at  length,  the  last  of  the  proud 
war  brigade  swooped  on  the  verge  of 
the  breakers,  anu  was  carried  over 
the  precipice  of  Oniaugara. 

A single  canoe,  with  two  men  re- 
maining out  of  its  crew,  penetrated 
the  bristling  array,  and  mode  for  the 
further  shore  across  the  broad  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  above  the  Horse- 
shoe Fall ; but  the  Senecas  knew  well 
that  no  mortal  power  could  stem 
that  resistless  tide,  so  they  abstained 
from  pursuit,  and  they  beheld  it 
drawn  gradually  and  obliquely  into 
the  great  rapids  which  precede  the 
final  plunge,  and  then,  with  many 
an  exulting  shout  over  the  worsted 
Erics,  they  returned  to  their  homes. 

There  is  a group  of  small  islands 
near  the  southern  shore  of  Iris  Island, 
about  midway  between  its  lower  and 
upper  ends,  and  upon  one  of  these 
insulated  scraps  of  earth  a canoe, 
plunging  bottom  upwards  in  the 
swell,  was  thrown  by  the  eddies  after 
descending  a ledge  of  rapids.  Scarcely 
had  its  gunwale  grated  against  the 
rugged  side  when  an  Indian,  who 
clung  to  one  of  its  ends,  grasped  the 
rocks  with  a convulsive  clutch,  raised 
himself  out  of  the  whirling  stream, 
and  dragged  the  canoe  after  him 
half  on  to  the  firm  ground,  securing 
its  beak  over  a projecting  portion  of 
the  crag. 

It  was  Itonla,  one  of  the  two  who 
had  attempted  to  cross  the  main 
channel  after  the  destruction  of  their 
companions.  He  was  wounded  and 
exhausted  with  his  exertions ; his 
head  reeled ; his  cars  were  ringing 
still  with  that  last  war-cry  of  his 
enemies  when  the  canoe  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  waves.  Feebly  and 
half-instiuctivcly  he  crawled  up  the 
steep  side  of  the  island,  and  threw 
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himself  on  its  bed  of  moss  in  a 
swoon. 

It  was  some  hours  before  he  re- 
covered his  strength ; when  he  did, 
however,  he  righted  his  canoe,  seized 
one  of  the  spare  paddles  secured 
within,  and  pushed  off  into  the  strait 
in  the  direction  of  Iris  Island.  It 
was  a hazardous  experiment,  but  life 
was  nothing  to  him  then,  and  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore.  He 
crossed  the  island  cautiously,  but  it 
was  peopled  only  with  the  dead ; he 
saw  them  where  they  lay  in  their 
osier-bound  graves  among  the  oaks 
as  he  passed  silently  on. 

He  was  now  opposite  the  villas 
of  the  Senecas.  He  could  see  the 
smouldering  lodges,  the  women  and 
children  gliding  to  and  fro  about  the 
blackened  heaps,  or  standing  shrouded 
in  dark  robes  mourning  over  the 
ruin  of  their  homes.  There  were 
the  foaming  rapids,  the  smooth  sheet 
above,  and  the  very  tree  where  the 
chief  had  perished ; but  the  din  of 
battle  had  long  since  subsided.  No 
paddle  broke  the  surface  of  the 
treacherous  wave,  and  no  sound  min- 
gled with  the  thunder  of  the  mighty 
cataract  which  rolled  up  on  its  wings 
of  cloud  from  the  gulf  at  the  foot  of 
the  island,  and  was  the  silence  of 
that  haunted  neighbourhood.  But 
for  the  smoking  ruins  and  the  fallen 
tree,  llonla  could  have  believed  him- 
self the  victim  of  a hideous  dream, 
and  that  he  stood  not  there  the  only 
survivor  of  the  gallant  band  he  had 
accompanied  down  the  river  of  the 
Senecas. 

In  a little  time  the  Indian’s  facul- 
ties became  confused ; his  liody  was 
racked  by  fever,  and  his  mind  by 
dreadful  ogonv.  Hu  wandered  all 
that  day  and  tlie  ensuing  night  over 
the  lonely  island,  a prey  to  his  dis- 
tracted imaginings.  Perched  upon 
the  dizzy  verge  of  the  fall  in  the 
track  of  the  driving  spray,  he  leaned 
over  to  catch  the  voices  of  his  bre- 
thren ; for  he  thought  he  heard 
them  in  the  vortex  below,  and  he 
shouted  the  gathering  cry  of  his  na- 
tion, and  waited  long  and  eagerly  fur 
a reply.  But  the  clamour  of  the 
waters  alone  reverberated  among  the 
cliffs,  shaking  them  like  the  throes 
of  a volcano,  and  he  gnashed  his 
teeth  and  frowned.  As  he  gazed  at 
the  misty  curtain  that  stretched  its 
twisting  folds  across  the  river  in  a 
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vast  curve,  he  brooded  over  the  water- 
serpents  that  lurked  in  the  cavern 
behind,  to  feed  upon  the  animals 
which  were  sucked  into  the  dread- 
ful caldron,  and  hurled  crushed  upon 
the  ledges.  In  his  delirium  be  m- 
held  the  surge  dancing  in  plumes  of 
light  on  the  crests  of  the  rapids,  and 
the  lunar  bow  spanning  tne  mist- 
cloud  in  an  arch  phantom-like  and 
wan ; and  he  believed  that  he  was 
translated  to  the  hunting-grounds  of 
the  spirits,  and  he  called  them  by 
name,  the  forefathers  of  his  nation, 
and  talked  to  them  like  a familiar. 
At  length,  towards  morning,  a soft 
composure  stole  over  him  and  he 
slept. 

It  was  midday  when  he  awoke, 
and  the  sun  was  shini^  on  the 
waters  and  the  leaves.  Everything 
was  glad, — everything  but  the  heart 
of  Konla;  there  was  no  day  there, 
llis  recollection  was  now  restored, 
and,  stiff  as  he  was  from  his  wounds, 
he  returned  to  the  canoe,  floated  it 
round  the  head  of  the  island,  tra- 
versed the  dangerous  channel  to  the 
main,  and  threaded  once  more  the 
groves  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 

He  sought  the  grotto  whither  be 
had  carried  I>o-o-lotc  on  the  night 
of  the  assault,  lie  found  it  dis- 
figured by  marks  of  violence,  the 
moss  trampled,  and  the  rocks  spottc<l 
with  blood;  while  across  the  en- 
trance, stern  and  inflexible  in  death, 
lay  his  friend  the  guard,  stabbed  by 
the  thrust  of  a rapier  which  was  cast 
broken  beside  him.  The  Erie  had 
fallen  at  bis  post  like  a true  soldier, 
faithful  to  tne  last,  and  scorning  to 
relinquish  his  trust  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  leader.  He  was  the  latest 
victim,  and  his  death -wound  had 
been  given  by  the  hand  of  Fran9ois 
Lamoync.  Uonla  made  no  lament 
over  his  comrade,  but  he  gathered 
the  cold  remains  in  his  arms  and 
dropped  them  into  the  torrent. 

‘ lie  sleeps  with  his  brothers,’  he 
thought : ‘ the  plumed  eagles  of 
Okswego  arc  at  roost  in  the  nest  of 
the  thunder.  It  is  good.’ 

Then  ascending  a tree  on  an  emi- 
nence overlooking  the  village,  and 
lying  concealed  in  its  bran^es,  he 
continued  to  watch  the  environs,  hour 
after  hour. 

Again  the  western  sky  began  to 
leddcn  with  the  hues  of  evening. 
The  declining  rays  tipped  the  spray- 


clouds  and  foliage  with  a golden 
radiance,  and  shadows  gathered  in 
the  glades.  Again  the  village  maids 
filled  their  water  vessels  at  the  spring, 
but  not,  as  formerly,  with  lively 
jests  and  snatches  of  song.  Neither 
did  they  loiter  to  dress  their  tresses 
then,  for  they  came  and  went  quickly 
and  in  silence,  flitting  like  a string  of 
spectres  through  the  forest.  Death 
had  been  bu^  in  their  lodges,  and 
the  visits  of  the  Life-destroyer  ever 
make  a profound  impression  on  the 
Indian  heart,  whose  affections  out- 
live the  grave. 

But  one  again  remained  to  brood 
alone  over  her  sorrows  in  that  soli- 
tary place.  Her  face  was  haggard 
and  pinched  with  sufTering ; her  eyes 
sunken  and  wild ; her  dress  negligent, 
and  disfigured  with  marks  of  fire. 
Could  this  be  I.o-o-lote,  the  proud 
beauty  of  Oniaugara  ? A voice  re- 
peated her  name,  and  looking  up  she 
beheld  Ronla. 

‘ Peace,  sister ! ’ said  he. 

The  words  were  almost  whispered, 
yet  they  went  to  the  girl’s  sonl. 
Like  ice  by  the  warmth  of  spring, 
the  shackles  of  her  grief  were  riven 
asunder  by  the  kind  address,  and  she* 
threw  herself  sobbing  on  his  breast. 

Konla  led  her  aside  within  the 
screen  of  leaves,  and  spoke  soothingly, 
and  in  the  endearing  accents  she  had 
once  loved. 

‘ Why  is  my  sister  troubled?'  he 
asked.  ‘ Ronla  thought  that  bis 
path  only  was  sad  and  full  of  thorns. 
Speak  openly.  Am  I not  thy  bro- 
ther Konla — thy  friend  ?’ 

‘ Talk  not  so,  else  I shall  die,'  she 
muttered,  half-spcecbless  with  emo- 
tion. ‘ Cover  me  with  reproaches — 
evil  names ; spurn  me  as  a creature 
without  faith  or  shame  : this  would 
be  less  cruel  to  Lo-o-lote  than  good 
words  from  Ronla.’ 

‘ We  rock  like  tree-tops  in  the 
wind,  sister,’  was  the  mournful  reply. 
‘ Who  shall  keep  us  steady  when  the 
Great  Spirit  bids  it  blow  ? Weave 
we  our  webs  ever  so  strong,  the 
storm  will  break  through  them  in 
the  end.’ 

‘ But  it  was  my  fault — mine !’  re- 
joined Lo-o-lote,  with  vehemence. 
‘ Why  did  I listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  stranger  and  drink  in  his  deceit- 
ful promises,  when  Konla  loved  me  ? 
He  scorned  to  say  what  was  not  true 
— he  was  a wamor.  I thought  the 
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palc-facc  spoke  with  his  heart,  when 
It  was  only  with  his  lips ; I have 
found  out  now  how  guileful  he  was. 
Yet,  when  be  said  some  kinds  of  lies 
were  not  sinful,  I believed  him.  Oh, 
Ronla,  surely  I was  wicked — wicked, 
and  so  the  bad  Manitous  gave  him 
power  over  me ! ’ And  she  buried 
ncr  face,  and  wept  convulsively  in 
his  bosom. 

* WTiat  is  this  ? ’ demanded  the 
Indian,  while  his  brow  grew  dark 
and  threatening.  * What  has  the 
stranger  done  to  make  my  poor 
Lo-o-lote  so  very  sick  with  trouble  ? 
She  will  go  with  him  to  his  own 
county  in  the  bright  sunrise : then 
she  will  be  glad.’ 

‘ Never  1 ' exclaimed  the  girl,  lift- 
ing her  bead  and  speaking  with 
energy.  ‘ I would  not  go  now, — 
no,  not  for  all  the  treasures  of  his 
people,  of  which  he  boasts.  He  has 
deceived  me,  and  I am  a Seneca. 
Lo-o-lote  is  not  a worm ! ' 

‘ The  stranger  is  given  to  much 
talking,’  observed  Konla ; * and  words 
are  pointed  and  very  apt  to  wound, 
if  not  used  with  care,  lly  sister 
will  bury  his  words  under  the  leaves, 
and  make  a covenant  chain  with 
him,  and  be  at  peace.’ 

‘ There  are  some  words  we  can 
never  bury,’  was  the  low  reply; 
‘ they  will  always  arise.  Suppose  a 
man  were  to  say  to  a woman — a 
woman  who  had  trusted  him  — ‘I 
must  leave  you  now.  Smile  softly 
on  the  }’oung  warriors,  and  you  will 
soon  find  a place  in  their  wigwams. 
What  is  past  is  past.’  Could  the 
woman  forget  those  words  ?’ 

‘ Did  the  pale  - face  say  this  to 
Lo-o-lotc  ?’ 

‘ Even  so,’  she  faltered,  sinking  her 
head  on  the  arm  that  encircled  her, 
and  quivering  with  agitation.  ‘ He 
goes  at  sunrise  : I was  to  have  gone 
with  him.  He  swore  it  by  the  name 
of  the  white  man’s  God.  But,  look 
you,  when  1 told  him  so  he  laughed, 
saying  I was  foolish-minded  to  be- 
lieve III  love  promises.  I thought  it 
was  only  a jest  at  first,  but  I found 
it  was  very  true,  and  that  1 was  a fool.’ 

Konla  was  deeply  moved : he  folded 
the  weeper  closer  to  him,  and  Ixmd- 
ing  down  until  his  check  rested  on 
her  hair,  he  said,  intensely, — 

* Come  back  to  my  heart,  my  wild 
bird  of  sorrow;  it  is  very  desolate 
and  cold  I I>et  us  seek  some  far 


country  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
perfidious,  where  we  can  sit  together 
and  be  af  rest.  My  brethren  are  all 
gone.  They  are  rolling  now  like 
uprooted  oaks  in  the  wnirlpools  of 
Oniaugara.  I could  not  return  to 
my  nation,  the  last  of  so  many  braves, 
and  be  esteemed  honourable.  I would 
have  died,  too,  but  the  memory  of 
thee,  Lo-o-lote,  made  me  live.  I 
saw  that  thy  face  was  overcast  with 
clouds,  and  1 wanted  to  drive  them 
awa}'.  Ix!t  it  be  even  as  it  was,  one 
heart  and  one  path.  These  cares 
are  wrinkled  leaves ; we  will  shake 
them  from  us,  Lo-o-lote,  and  look 
behind  as  on  a journey  that  is  done.' 

The  girl  withdrew  herself  gently 
from  his  embrace,  while  the  blood 
rushed  impetuously  to  her  face,  and 
ebbing  as  suddenly  left  it  colourless 
and  ngid. 

‘Never!  oh,  never,  now!’  she 
said,  waving  her  lover  back  with 
mournful  dignity  : ‘ the  daughter  of 
Tou-wis-kwan  must  break  no  more 
promises.  Slie  is  the  wife  of  the 
stranger.’ 

A sharp  cry  broke  from  the  In- 
dian— a convulsion  passed  over  him. 
Then  his  features  contracted  with 
deadly  passion,  and  his  eyes  glared. 

‘ And  he  forsook  thee,  this  stranger 
accursed?’ 

There  was  no  reply.  Ronla  drew 
his  knife,  held,,  it  aloft  for  a moment 
in  adjuration,  and  darted  from  the 
thicket  into  the  path.  He  rushed 
on  straight  towards  the  village,  un- 
conscious of  everything  in  the  fury 
that  possessed  him, — the  one  image 
of  his  mind  that  of  the  false  pale- 
face who  had  done  this  wrong : his 
knife  was  already  in  his  heart. 

On  the  verge  of  the  woods  a man 
stood  leaning  abstractedly  against  a 
tree,  and  chipping  the  bark  with  a 
tomaliawk  of  steel,  to  which  was  at- 
tached a gilt  pipe-bowl  and  a hollow 
haft,  that  it  might  serve  the  double 
purposes  of  peace  and  war.  A branch 
snapped  in  the  forest,  and  the  man 
started  : it  was  Franqois  Lamoyuc, 
the  enemy  of  Ronla. 

‘ Serpent  that  bites  with  a smile — 
woman-blaster!’  shouted  the  Erie; 
‘ t!ie  stroke  of  the  avenger  is  sure  ! ’ 
And  issuing  fiercely  from  the  trees 
he  sprang  towards  him  with  his 
copper  blade. 

Surprized  at  the  sudden  assault, 
and  seized  with  momentary  terror. 
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the  Freiicliman  flung  his  weapon  at 
the  advancing  fuc,  and  drew  liis 
hunting-knife.  The  hatchet  clove 
the  air  like  a wheel  and  grazed  the 
scalp-lock  of  Ronla.  A shriek  wild 
and  piercing  rang  through  the  grove, 
but  the  two  combatants  heard  it  not: 
they  were  grappling  life  to  life — they 
were  glaring  like  tigers  at  one  an- 
other. The  Erie’s  Knife  was  bent 
double  with  the  first  blow,  that  of 
his  adversary  red  with  blood ; but 
the  grasp  of  the  former  was  at  his 
throat,  and  he  could  not  use  his 
weapon  effectually,  for  his  elbow  was 
pinioned  by  an  arm. 

They  fell  crashing  among  the  un- 
derwood— the  white  man  below,  the 
other  half-covered  with  blood.  'They 
tore  the  moss  with  their  mocassins, 
they  struggled  desperately  for  a 
time : but  Konla  never  relaxed  his 
grip  from  the  throat  of  his  enemy, 
until  the  eves  fixed  and  the  limbs  be- 
came placid  and  still.  Then  takingthc 
knife  out  of  the  dead  man’s  finger.*, 
he  plunged  it  thrice  into  his  breast, 
took  the  war  trophy,  and  rose  grimly 
from  bis  work,  dripping  with  gore 
from  the  numerous  flesh  wounds  he 
had  received. 

What  brings  him  to  a stand  and 
arrests  his  labouring  breath  as  he 
strides  moodily  away  ? The  figure 
of  a woman  lying  prostrate  in  the 
path.  One  glance  tells  him  it  is 
Lo-o-lote.  lie  swept  the  long  hair 
from  her  face— it  was  very  peaceful : 
he  put  his  hand  to  her  heart — it  had 
ceased  to  beat. 

Alarmed  at  his  gestures  she  had 
followed  her  lover,  and  received  her 
death -stroke  from  the  hatchet  of 
Eamoyne.  All  unconsciously  the 
selfish  foreigner  crowned  the  sacri- 
fice he  had  wrought,  and  the  victim 
was  released  from  trouble. 

The  bright  young  creature  who 
had  overmastered  his  man’s  nature, 
and  taught  him  the  humanity  of  the 
woman-passion,  was  lying  dead  before 
Konla.  He  knelt  down  mutely,  and 
folded  her  in  his  arms ; he  bowed 
his  head  upon  her  breast,  lie  made 
no  moan,  neither  did  he  move,  until 
coming  footsteps  aroused  him.  The 
Senecas  bad  caught  the  alarm,  and 
were  gathering  on  the  skirts  of  the 
wood.  He  sprang  up,  uttered  a ter- 
rible cty,  and  disappeared  in  me 
covert,  while  three  of  the  enemy 
started  after  in  pursuit. 

Toi..  xx.n.  ISO.  cci.i. 


It  was  the  death-chase, — the  wind- 
ing trail  where  man  hunts  man,  with 
the  keen  obstinacy  of  a bloodhound, 
in  the  intricate  forests  of  the  West. 

Konla  was  an  adept  in  the  strategy 
of  the  war-path,  and  by  making  false 
trails  and  doubling  on  his  course  he 
separated  his  pursuers  and  killed  one 
ere  the  darkness  obscured  the  forest. 
The  others  kept  watch  until  morn- 
ing, afraid  to  close  an  eye  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  so  vigilant  a foe. 
The  next  day  they  renewed  the 
search,  but  without  avail ; no  twigs 
were  discovered  broken,  no  tread 
indented  the  moss,  and  no  sound  but 
that  of  the  wind  over  the  trees  was 
heard  in  the  solitude. 

‘ This  carcajou  of  an  Erie  has  gone 
home,’  said  one. 

‘ Then  he  will  save  his  scalp,  and 
we  shall  get  our  pelts  plucked  for 
our  ill  luck,’ said  the  other,  morosely. 

* I.,et  us  return.’ 

Konla  overheard  them,  for  he  was 
lying  like  a lizard  along  a limb  of 
the  tree  directly  above  their  heads; 
and  when  they  departed  he  got  down 
and  followed  cautiously  iu  their  rear. 
He  was  the  pursuer  now,  and  they 
were  more  than  a day’s  journey  from 
their  homes.  He  had  no  hope,  no 
heart  left  ; he  remembered  only  the 
fate  of  his  brethren,  and  that  be  was 
a warrior.  In  the  dead  of  the  night, 
■■vhen  the  Senecas  were  asleep,  he 
stole  up  and  killed  them  both,  leav- 
ing them  to  the  beasts  of  the  wild. 
Then,  with  a stern  apathy,  he  ga- 
thered the  spoils,  bound  up  bis 
wounds,  and  turned  his  face  towards 
his  country. 

Dragging  himself  feebly  along,  and 
half  delirious,  on  the  fourth  day 
Konla  arrived  at  the  pictured  trees 
in  the  territory  of  the  Eries.  He  sat 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  war  annals 
of  bis  nation,  and  chanted  a wild 
song  of  triumph,  until  his  eye  chanced 
to  fall  upon  the  tree  which  com- 
memorated the  ill-starred  expedition, 
when  all  at  once  he  recollected  him- 
self, and  where  he  was. 

AVith  considerable  labour  he  peeled 
the  bark  from  another  tree  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  and  procuring 
materials  from  a hole  where  they 
were  concealed,  he  drew  in  red  out- 
lines a sketch  of  a waterfall,  with  the 
canoes  of  the  war-party  descending 
it.  He  was  careful  to  make  the 
number  of  men  in  them  tally  exactly 
o o 
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with  that  of  the  first  painting,  with 
a single  exception,  and  that  one  he 
drew  large  and  apart  from  the  fall, 
with  his  feet  upon  a bufi'alo  robe, 
and  his  face  towards  the  village  of 
the  Eries.  When  this  was  completed 
he  pinned  three  dark-haired  scalps 
and  one  light  one  beside  it  to  the 
tree  with  a Seneca  arrow,  and  sus- 
pended a bow  and  quiver  conspi- 
cuously, where  they  could  be  seen 
from  the  lake.  Then  fastening  the 
wampum  necklace  of  Lo-o-lote  round 
his  head,  he  painted  his  face  red,  and 
began  a death-song,  with  a proud, 
resolute  expression.  As  he  proceeded 
his  voice  gathered  clearness,  his  eye 
brilliancy,  his  arm  vigour ; the  lonely 
shore  responded  in  many  a ringing 
echo  to  his  strains,  and  pealing  at 
length  the  war-cry  of  his  tribe  as  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  he  leaned  back 
and  buried  his  knife  in  his  heart. 

So  perished  the  la.st  leader  of  a 
people,  who,  like  the  Trojans  of  old, 
were  undone  by  a woman's  caprice. 
The  Eries  never  recovererl  the  loss 
of  so  many  warriors.  The  death- 
blow was  given  to  their  nationality, 
and  from  that  hour  their  spirit  was 
entirely  broken.  The  few  who  re- 
mained soon  dispersed  themselves 
among  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and 
thus,  by  the  time  the  English  arrived 
to  contest  with  the  French  the  right 
of  sovereignty  over  the  heritage  of 
the  red  man,  nothing  remained  of 
the  once  famous  Eries  but  their 
name,  which  yet  clings  to  the  majestic 
lake  that  washes  their  ancient  Imun- 
dary.  As  with  many  other  abori- 


ginal tribes,  the  chance  attachment 
of  the  national  cognomen  to  their 
haunts  has  been  the  means  of  rescuing 
them  from  utter  oblivion.  The  mys- 
terious mound-builders,  the  Alleg- 
hens,have  the  Alleghany  Mountains ; 
the  Wyandofs,  Lake  Huron ; the 
Mohawks  their  river ; and  the  Eries 
their  lake ; — to  suggest  to  generations 
as  they  pa.ss  the  existence  of  an  an- 
cient people,  and  the  mutability  of 
human  affairs. 

They  buried  the  daughter  of  Tou- 
wis-kwan  on  Iris  Island,  which  was 
consecrated  to  the  dead,  and  guarded, 
it  was  believed,  by  the  spirits  that 
hovered  within  the  vapour  of  the 
cataract.  They  placed  in  her  cedar- 
lined  grave  the  carrying-belt  and 
paddle,  the  badges  of  labour,  because 
she  was  a woman ; and  they  added 
flowers  for  her  youth,  and  pcmican 
for  her  journey  to  the  Land  of  the 
Blest,  in  the  direction  of  the  setting 
sun. 

Year  after  year  her  kindred  came 
to  weed  her  grave,  and  to  talk  to 
their  favourite; — year  after  year, 
with  a strange  tenacity  of  affection, 
until  they  slept  beside  her.  The 
proud  Senecas,  like  their  allies,  have 
also  faded  from  the  groves  before 
the  influx  of  the  foreigner;  and  the 
very  bones  of  the  old  hunters  are 
ejected  from  the  soil  they  once  pos- 
sessed. Cities  arc  now  built  where 
the  log  cabin  stood,  and  high  roads 
intersect  the  wild.  The  heel  of  the 
Saxon  is  on  the  grave  of  the  Indian, 
and  his  dwelling — by  ‘Me  thunder  nf 
water.' 


BURD  ANNIE. 

A l.ITEBAL  TRANSLATION  Of  A BRETON  BALLAD. 


Burd  Annie  knelt  beside  the  well, 
A’  washing  there  her  lane ; 

She  heard  the  voice  of  the  bird  of 
death, 

Sae  loud  he  made  his  maen. 

‘ Ochon’arie,  ochon'aric, 

Ken  ye  your  weird  ?’  he  sighed ; 

‘ Ye're  sauld  to  the  Baron  of  Janis- 
toun. 

Ye’re  sauld  to  be  his  bride.’ 

‘ Oh,  mither,  is  it  sooth  I bear. 

And  am  I sauld  frae  thee  ?’ 

‘ -\sk  of  thy  father,  daughter  dear  ; 
Speir  at  him,  Burd  Annie.’ 


‘ Oh,  father,  have  you  sauld  your 
bairn 

For  siller,  or  for  fee  ?’ 

‘ I ken  not ; ask  thy  blither,  child ; 

Speir  at  him,  Burd  Annie.’ 

‘ Oh,  brithcr,  have  you  done  me  now 

This  foul  and  gnevous  wrang?’ 

‘ Ye’re  sauld  to  the  Baron  of  Janis- 
toun. 

And  to  him  this  night  ye’ll  gang. 

Ye’re  sauld  to  the  Baron  of  Janis- 
toun, 

And  he’s  paid  the  God’s-penuic, 
Full  fifty  crowns  of  the  gude  red  gold. 

And  eke  of  the  white  monie.’ 
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‘ Oil,  then,  what  cldding  sail  I wear, 
Mither,  sin'  this  maun  be ; 

The  scarlet  red,  or  the  woollen  white 
My  sister  sewed  for  me  ?’ 

‘ For  busking  ye  tak’  ye  nae  heed.’ 
‘What  boots,’  the  brither  said, 

‘ Whether  ye  wear  the  woollen  white, 
Or  als  the  scarlet  red  ? 

‘ For  there  stands  at  the  yett  a coal- 
black  steed, 

Wi’  a sable  pall  bedight ; 

He  waits  till  the  e’en  of  the  day  are 
closed 

To  carry  ye  aff  this  night.’ 

* * • * 

She  had  na  gone  a mile,  a mile, 

A mile  but  barely  twa, 

When  the  sweet  church-bells  rang 
out  amain. 

Her  tears  began  to  fa’. 

‘ Now  fare  ye  weel,  St.  .iVnne's  church 
Tower, 

That  1 hae  loed  sac  dear; 

And  fare  ye  weel,  ye  auld  church- 
bells, 

I never  again  may  hear.’ 

As  she  radc  past  the  lake  of  dule, 
Full  mony  a bark  saw  she, 

A sailing  east,  a sailing  west, 

U{)on  that  silent  sea. 

In  every  ane  a ghaist  she  saw. 
Wrapped  in  a snaw- white  shroud; 
Down  drapped  her  head  upon  her 
breast. 

Her  teeth  they  chattered  loud. 

As  she  rade  through  the  valley  of 
bluid. 

The  dead  men  burst  their  bands ; 
And,  gibbering,  strove  to  clutch  her 
wi’ 

Their  stark  and  bony  hands. 

* « « * 

The  Baron  sat  beside  the  hearth, 
Black  as  the  corbie  craw; 

Ilis  long  straight  hair  was  awfu’  white. 
His  beard  was  white  as  snaw. 

His  e’en,  like  sparks  of  living  fire. 
Shone  in  his  grewsome  head. 

‘ Now  sit  ye  there,  fair  May,’  quo’  he, 

‘ Until  the  board  be  spread. 

‘ I’m  blithe  to  greet  ye,  Burd  Annie; 

Fair  May,  I’ve  sought  ye  lang.’ 

‘ I wad  1 were  in  my  ain  couutree 
To  hear  the  sweet  birds’  sang.’ 


‘ N ow  come  frae  room  to  room  to  count 
My  siller  and  gold  sae  gude.’ 

‘ I’d  rather  sit  by  my  mither's  fire 
And  count  the  bales  of  wood.’ 

‘ Now  come  wi’  me  to  the  cellar,  fair 
Jlay, 

And  pree  the  bluid-red  wine.’ 

‘ I’d  rattier  drink  the  wan  water 
Where  browse  my  father’s  kine.’ 

‘ Now  come  to  the  booths,  and  a robe 
we’ll  buy 

With  gold  shall  stand  its  lane.’ 

‘ Fd  rather  wear  the  hodden  grey 
My  mither  spins  at  hame.’ 

* There  arc  kerchiefs  leafed  wi’  the 
siller  twine 

Hinent  in  the  armoric.’ 

‘ I’d  rather  hae  ae  silken  tresse 
Of  my  sister’s  broiderie.’ 

‘Now  out  and  alas,  ye  fause,  fausc 
May, 

Ye  lo’e  me  not,  I fear ; 

I wad  that  my  tongue  had  drapped 
frae  my  head, 

Ere  I bought  your  luve  sae  dear.’ 

* * * • 

‘ Ye  sweet  wee  birds,  on  wanton 
wing 

That  swiftly  hameward  flee. 
Commend  me  to  my  mither  mild, 

I lo’e  right  teederlie. 

‘ Commend  me  to  my  father  dear, 
Wha  danced  me  on  his  knee ; 

And  tell  my  brither  I forgie 
The  wrongs  he’s  dune  to  me. 

‘ Commend  me  to  each  kindly  heart. 
That  I hae  left  at  hame  ; 

And  eke  until  the  gude  auld  priest 
Wha  gave  me  Christendame.’ 

* • • • 

'Twas  at  the  mirk  dark  midnight 
hour. 

When  scarce  three  mnnes  had 
sped; 

A sweet  wee  voice  came  to  the  door 
When  .a’  were  bonne  to  bed, — 

‘ My  parents  gude,  for  Christis  sake. 
And  for  our  dear  Ladie, 

Let  a bell  be  tolled,  and  a mass  be 
sung, 

And  a prayer  be  said  for  me. 

And  wear  the  dowie  black  awhile, 
And  drap  for  me  ae  tear. 

For  your  waefu’  daughter,  Burd 
Annie, 

Lies  sleeping  in  her  bier.’ 

J.  8. 
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^ pELEBRATED  people,'  said 
V Napoleon,  when  speaking  of 
Necker,  ‘ lose  on  a close  view  ? — a 
remark  not  substantially  different 
iVorn  that  of  the  Duke  of  Marl* 
borough,  that  ‘no  man  was  a hero 
to  his  vcdet  de  ehambre.’  Proximity, 
like  familiarity,  ‘ breeds  contempt 
and  the  proper  cure  for  the  illusions 
of  distance  is,  nearness.  Few  objects 
in  nature,  whether  living  or  dead, 
can  stand  the  application  of  that  test, 
which  is  as  fatal  to  the  pretensions 
of  men  as  of  mountains:  while  it 
is  notorious  that  the  judgments  of 
history  are  seldom  in  accordance 
with  the  decisions  of  contemporaries 
or  friends.  Human  greatness  re- 
sembles physical  magnitude  in  this, 
that  its  proportions  arc  more  or  less 
affected  by  surrounding  influences, 
which  must  be  remove  before  its 
real  dimensions  can  be  ascertained. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  fluctuating 
quantities  of  social  arithmetic,  and 
to  fix  its  precise  amount  is  now,  and 
ever  has  been,  one  of  the  most  difli- 
cult  enterprizes  in  which  a public 
writer  can  engage.  It  is  apt,  also, 
to  be  confound^  with  mere  cele- 
hrity.  Obscurity  is  not  one  of  its 
accidents,  but  fame  is ; and  there  is 
something  like  an  irresistible  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  mankind  at 
large,  to  believe  in  the  claims  to  dis- 
tinction of  the  man  who  has  been 
vulgahu  per  orbem.  Humility  does 
very  well  for  poets — your  Horaces 
and  Grays,  for  instance — who  can 
find  Agamemnons  and  Hampdens  on 
every  village  green,  to  whom  the  op- 
portunity only  of  acquiring  renown 
nas  been  denira  by  envious  fate ; but 
the  prose  of  life  discards  it  as  an  un- 
suitable and  troublesome  adjunct,  and 
refuses  to  extend  its  reverence  to 
what  is  not  appreciable.  A famous 
man  is,  therefore,  always  presumed 
to  be  a great  man,  and  he  may  be  so 
in  so  far  as  popular  reputation  is 
concerned,  though  he  need  not  be 
so  otherwise.  'To  which  of  these 
classes  did  Talleyrand  belong  ? That 
he  was  celebrated  is  beyond  doubt — 


IVas  he  great  ? That  is  a different 
question,  and  could  be  auswered  sa- 
tisfactorily onl^  by  a much  more 
elaborate  inquiry  into  his  history 
than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  institute. 
Forty  years  must  elapse  from  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1838,  be- 
fore those  memoirs,  which  he  is 
known  to  have  compiled,  shall  be 
given  to  the  world;  and  whoever 
tries  will  find  it  to  be  no  easy  task 
to  anticipate  those  revelations  which 
are  reserved  for  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  generation  of  1878.  Let  us, 
then,  be  contented  with  a humbler 
effort,  and  endeavour  to  make  the 
most  of  the  materials  which  are  ac- 
cessible to  us,  scanty  though  they  be. 
There  arc  spurious  lives  of  Talleyrand 
by  the  dozen.  He  repudiated  these 
scandalous  and  gossiping  chronicles 
in  his  life-time,  and  it  is  no  part  of 
our  business  to  resuscitate  them.  M. 
Colraache’s  volume  is  of  another 
stamp,  how’cvcr,  and  bears  unexcep- 
tionable internal  evidence  of  the  ho- 
nesty of  the  writer,  whether  we  agree 
in  his  conclusions  or  not.  As  secre- 
tary to  the  prince  he  had  superior 
facilities  for  acquiring  a knowledge 
of,  at  least,  the  domestic  habits  of 
the  man,  but  beyond  this  he  has  ac- 
complished little  : for  though  his 
work  be  well,  and  even  powerfully 
written,  and  though  it  contain  nu- 
merous fragments  of  strong  dramatic 
interest  which  illustrate  in  a very 
remarkable  manner  Talleyrand's  mo- 
ral idiosyncracy,  as  well  os  the  usages 
of  the  age  aud  country  in  which  nc 
lived — it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  most  reserved  man  in 
Europe,  who  had  drilled  his  passions 
into  a state  of  repose,  and  disciplined 
his  tongue  into  the  obedient  slave  of 
his  own  secret  purposes,  had  given 
his  confidence  to  a servant,  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  every  word 
which  he  uttered,  and  every  opinion 
which  be  expressed,  would  be  noted 
down,  and  published  to  the  world 
when  the  grave  hod  closed  upon  his 
remains.  A less  astute  person,  oc- 
cupying the  same  conspicuous  posi- 
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tion  in  life,  would  have  been  guilty 
of  no  such  folly  as  this  : and  though 
M.  Colmache  may  have  thought 
otherwise,  he  was  obviously  trusted 
writh  no  more  than  it  was  perfectly 
safe  for  his  master's  posthumous  re- 
putation that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  know.  Moreover,  we  must  re- 
member, that  though  the  French 
pride  themselves  on  their  skill  in 
conversation — I'art  de  causer,  as  they 
term  it — it  is  a wholly  different 
thing  from  what  would  pass  by  that 
name  in  Britain.  Men  do  not  meet 
together  in  France  (or,  rather,  they 
dUl  not,  for  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  they  do  now,  and  it  would  be 
unprofitable  to  inquire),  freely  to 
exchange  their  thoughts  upon  ques- 
tions of  importance,  to  discuss  philo- 
sophy, religion,  literature,  or  even 
politics;  but  to  chat,  to  trifle  with 
time,  and  to  dispel  weariness.  Every- 
tliing  that  is  serious  is  interdicted  as 
an  offence  against  good  taste ; and  a 
French  talker  would  rather  run  the 
risk  of  being  considered  a fool  than 
a bore.  The  tyranny  of  fashion  has 
been  always  cheerfully  submitted  to 
on  this  point;  and  to  be  brilliant, 
startling,  and  epigrammatic,  are  the 
passports  to  conversational  reputa- 
tion : not  to  be  weighty,  solid,  or 
wise.  To  judge  by  M.  Colmache’s 
book,  Talleyrand  did  not  converse. 
It  was  no  part  of  his  social  economy 
to  intercommune  with  any  one.  Ills 
thoughts  were  his  own,  and  he  kept 
them  to  himself:  hence,  after  we 
have  perused  this  book,  abounding 
as  it  does  in  curious  sketches  and 
narratives,  we  know  nothing  more  of 
Talleyrand’s  sentiments  on  men  and 
things  than  we  diil  before.  There 
was,  no  doubt,  the  usual  lingual  in- 
tercourse among  his  guests  at  the 
Chateau  Vallenqay,  but  the  great 
man  took  no  part  in  it.  llis  ride 
was  lofty,  mysterious,  and  grand. 
When  he  spoke  all  were  silent,  all 
attentive,  all  obsequious:  but  there 
was  no  conversation  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  and  no  dialogue,  for  there 
were  no  interlocutors.  It  was  a mo- 
nologue, in  fact,  and  an  interesting 
one — for  his  memory  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  recollections  of  the 
past,  and  be  delighted  to  call  them 
up,  and  to  astonish  his  auditors  by 
the  freshness  and  vigour  of  his  co- 
louring : but,  so  far  as  we  can  disco- 


ver, he  never  allowed  himself  to 
indulge  in  unnecessary  commentaries 
or  disclosures,  and,  with  all  bis  dili- 
gence, M.  Colmache  was  unable  to 
extract  out  of  the  wily  diplomatist  a 
single  idea  which  it  was  his  desire  to 
conceal.  Let  there  be  no  mistake, 
then,  about  the  character  of  these  Re- 
velutiam.  They  are  always  amusing, 
sometimes  highly  interesting,  and  at 
others  instructive : but  they  furnish 
exceedingly  little  towards  a life  of 
Talleyrand ; and  what  his  own  coun- 
trymen are  unable  to  give,  foreiraers 
cannot  supply.  In  what  follows, 
therefore,  we  must  be  both  abrupt 
and  irregular. 

Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand -Peri- 
TOrd,  eldest  son  of  the  Comte  de 
Talleyrand- Perigord,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1754 ; and  died  in 
that  city  in  the  year  1838,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-four.  His 
father  was  by  position  a member  of 
the  ancient  juMesse,  and  by  pro- 
fession, a soldiert  bis  mother  a wo- 
man of  fashion,  and  attached  to  the 
court.  According  to  M.  Colmache, 
he  came  into  the  world  ‘ without 
spot  or  blemish,'  and  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  his  lameness — the  cause  of 
so  much  suffering  and  injustice  to 
him  in  after-life — was  not  congenital, 
as  has  been  generally  believed,  but 
the  result  of  want  of  care  in  his 
childhood;  for,  as  it  was  not  the 
custom  in  those  days  for  women  of 
rank  to  nurse  their  own  offspring, 
or  even  to  rear  them  in  their  own 
bouses,  the  future  diplomatist  was 
removed  to  a distant  part  of  the 
country  a few  days  after  his  birth, 
and  consigned  to  the  care  of  a hired 
nurse.  Mere  Rigaut,  in  whose  cot- 
tage, wild,  neglected,  and  forgotten, 
he  dwelt  for  twelve  years.  He  was 
at  length  recalled  from  his  invo- 
luntary exile  by  the  Bailli  Talley- 
rand, iris  uncle  — the  youngest  bro- 
ther of  bis  father,  a naval  officer, 
and  a knight  of  Malta;  who,  with 
the  warmth  of  feeling  proper  to  men 
of  his  profession,  was  enraged,  upon 
his  return  home,  to  find  the  poor  (>oy 
condemned  to  banishment  and  ol^ 
scurity,  and  determined  to  free  him 
from  both.  lie  accordingly  brought 
him  to  Paris,  but  was  sadly  mortified 
to  find  that  his  intention  of  making 
him  a sailor  was  marred  by  his  in- 
firmity ; and  leaving  him  at  the 
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hotel  Talleyrand  in  charge  of  the 
parties  whom  his  mother  had  in- 
structed to  receive  him — for  she  was 
not  there  to  perform  that  maternal 
duty  herself — the  honest  liailli  set 
out  for  Toulon,  where  he  rejoined 
his  ship,  and  was  drowned  at  sea  a 
few  months  afterwards.  Young 
Talleyrand  was  now  placed  at  the 
College  of  Louis  Ic  Grand,  and  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  I’^re 
Langlois,  Professor  of  Uhctoric  in 
that  institution;  a kind  and  bene- 
volent-minded man,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  whom  his  pupil  remained 
attached  throughout  his  whole  life, 
and  who,  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able, wore,  in  IH‘28,  the  academic 
costume  which  had  prevailed  before 
the  Uevolution — a long-skirted,  col- 
larless black  coat,  buttoned  to  the 
chin ; black  knee  breeches  and  silk 
stockings ; large  shoes  with  silver- 
plated  buckles ; wclljpowdered  hair, 
with  ailes  de  pigeon  and  a queue  of 
portentous  dimensiAis;  and  that  in- 
dispensable companion  of  a savant 
crasseax  of  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a huge  flat  snufl- 
box,  which  lay  concealed  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  his  ample  pockets.  Tal- 
leyrand remained  at  this  school  for 
three  years,  and  would  appear  to 
have  made  a respectable  figure  as  a 
student,  considering  the  disadvantages 
under  which  he  laboured  from  the 
want  of  preliminary  training.  It  is 
probable  that  a sense  of  this  defi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  a lively  lad, 
joined  to  the  stimulus  of  competition, 
quickened  his  diligence  ; and  he  was 
rewarded  with  praise  and  prizes. 
He  was  also  addicted  to  active  sports, 
for  ‘ he  was  strong  and  hardy  in 
spite  of  his  lameness;'  and  we  ore 
told  that  his  temper  was  mild  and 
tractable  at  this  (icriod,  and  that, 
when  attacked,  his  defensive  weapon 
was  his  tongue,  not  his  hands — so 
true  is  it,  that  ‘ the  boy  is  father  to 
the  man.'  Ills  sharp,  quick  speech, 
we  are  assured,  was  the  terror  of  his 
comrades — /.  e.  when  a bolder  youth 
would  have  boxed  his  antagonist's 
ears,  Talleyrand  scolded,  and  doubt- 
lessly provoked  him ; but  as  there 
must  be  a philosophical  reason  for 
whatever  concerns  the  nonage  of  a 
celebrated  person,  it  is  added,  that 
‘even  then  (between  twelve  and  fif- 
teen, olwerve)  he  had  learned  that 


the  art  of  governing  others  consisted 
merely  in  self-command.'  During 
his  residence  at  college  he  saw  no- 
thing of  his  father,  and  little  of  his 
mother ; and  when  the  latter  did 
visit  him  she  was  always  attended 
by  an  eminent  surgeon,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  torture  the  unfortunate 
boy's  leg,  and  to  try,  by  bandages, 
cauteries,  and  other  appliances,  to 
make  that  long  and  straight  which 
neglect  had  made  short  and  crooked. 
These  visits  of  mndame  mire  were 
anticipated  with  horror,  and  ever 
afterwards  spoken  of  with  disgust; 
nor  could  they  have  increased  that 
love  for  the  author  of  his  being 
which  is  so  natural  to  youth,  and 
which  an  incident  that  occurred 
about  this  time  would  seem  to  have 
utterly  extinguished. 

At  the  close  of  his  third  year  at 
college  his  father  died  from  the 
effects  of  an  old  wound  received  in 
battle.  This  event  must  have  hap- 
pened when  his  son  had  attained  to 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  year  17(19.  By 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  feudal 
succession  that  son  was  now  the  head 
of  his  house,  a peer  of  France,  the 
inheritor  of  those  peculiar  privileges 
which  then  I)clonged  to  his  order, 
the  owner  of  large  territorial  pos- 
sessions, and  the  Comte  Talleyrand- 
Ferigord  : of  all  which  rights,  immu- 
nities, titles,  and  dignities,  he  was 
arbitrarily  deprived  by  the  cruel 
decision  of  a family  council,  of  which 
his  mother  was  the  author  and  pro- 
moter, and  his  birthrights  handed 
over  to  his  younger  brother,  who 
in  his  infancy  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  his  exile.  Why  this  act 
of  iniquity  was  committed,  and 
how,  we  shall  allow  M.  Colmacbe  to 
tell 

It  was  at  this  time  that  hi.s  father  died, 
and  Charles  Maurice  was  now  the  Comte 
dc  Talleyrand,  and  head  of  that  branch 
of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged. 
Meanwhile  the  younger  son,  Archam- 
haut,  had  likewise  ictunied  from  his 
nursing ; hut  ho  had  had  the  better 
chance — his  limbs  were  sound  and  well 
developed,  us  Clod  had  made  them.  No 
dire  accident,  the  consequence  of  foul 
neglect,  had  marred  his  .shape,  or  tar- 
nished his  comeliness.  So,  one  fine  day, 
and  as  a natural  ci>nsequence,  mark  you, 
of  this  fortunate  circumstance,  when 
Charles  Maurice,  the  eldest  son,  had 
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finiihed  bis  course  of  study  at  Louis  le 
Grand,  haring  passed  through  his  classes 
with  great  ^clal,  there  came  a tall,  sal- 
low, black-robed  j>ricst,  and  took  him 
away  from  the  midst  of  friends  to  the 
grim  old  lAninaire  of  St.  Sulpicc,  and 
it  was  there  that  he  received  the  astound- 
ing intimation,  from  the  lips  of  the  supe- 
rior himself,  that,  by  the  decision  of  a 
eotueil  de  famille,  from  which  there  was 
no  appeal,  bis  birthright  had  been  taken 
from  him,  and  transferred  to  his  younger 
brother. 

‘ Why  so  ?’  faltered  the  boy,  unable  to 
conceal  his  emotion. 

‘ He  is  not  cripple,’  was  the  stem  and 
cmel  answer. 

It  must  have  been  that  hour  — nay, 
that  very  instant  — the  echo  of  those 
heartless  words,  which  made  the  Prince 
de  Talleyrand  what  he  is  even  to  this 
very  day.  Who  shall  tell  the  bitter 
throes  of  that  bold,  strong-hearted  youth, 
ns  he  heard  the  unjust  sentence  i Was 
it  defiance  and  despair,  the  gift  of  hell, 
or  resignation,  the  blessed  btwn  of  hea- 
ven, which  caused  him  to  sutfer  the 
coarse  black  robe  to  he  thrown  at  once 
above  his  college  uniform,  without  a cry, 
without  a murmur  ? None  will  ever  be 
able  to  divine  what  his  feelings  were,  for 
this  one  incident  is  always  passed  over 
by  the  prince.  He  never  refers  to  it, 
even  when  in  familiar  conversation  with 
his  most  loved  intimates.  It  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  single  hour  of  which  I 
speak  bore  with  it  a whole  life  of  bitter- 
ness and  agony.  (P.  lOG,  107.) 

Let  us  pause  fur  a moment  to 
consider  the  probable  effects  of  such 
nurture  and  treatment  on  a nature 
like  Talleyrand’s.  He  was  fifteen 
years  of  age  ; imperfectly  educated 
for  his  station  in  life;  lame  from  the 
neglect  of  the  guardians  of  his  in- 
fancy ; disinherited  by  those  who 
should  have  watched  with  the  most 
jealous  care  over  his  interests;  cru- 
elly punished  for  a physical  defect 
chargeable  to  the  ciirelessncss  of 
others ; a stranger  to  hope,  love,  and 
fear;  the  victim  of  a domestic  conspir- 
acy; and  the  novitiate  of  a profession 
which  he  loathed,  and  to  which  in 
his  subsequent  years  bedid  dishonour. 
His  father  he  had  never  known,  his 
mother  he  knew  only  as  his  tor- 
mentor and  oppressor ; no  tie  seems 
to  have  bound  him  to  his  brother, 
and  up  to  this  hour  he  had  never  yet 
slept  one  night  under  the  paternal 
roof.  These  were  no  ordinary  trials ; 
and  if  the  youth  who  was  sub  jected 


to  them  became  in  after-life  a cynic, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  ? Indeed,  a 
hasty  view  of  this  remarkable  man’s 
character  might  lead  to  the  conclusion 
of  M.  Colmachc,  that  the  untoward 
accidents  of  his  infancy  and  boyhood 
afi’orded  an  explanation  of  all  bis 
adult  peculiarities ; but  we  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  accept  this  in- 
ference, natural  as  it  would  seem  to 
be,  for  it  appears  to  us,  upon  a closer 
inspection,  that  though  these  inci- 
dents might  deepen  the  force  of  his 
mental  inequalities,  they  could  not 
have  creatra  them,  and  that  the 
difference  between  the  Bishop  of 
Autun  and  the  ancient  noble,  had 
he  succeeded  to  his  inheritance,  would 
have  amounted  to  little  more  than 
the  difference  between  a proscribed 
ecclesiastic  and  a proscribed  aristo- 
crat. No  donbt,  if  the  generous 
affections  expand  and  blossom  under 
genial  culture,  they  as  certainly  con- 
tract and  wither  under  neglect  and 
harshness;  nor  should  we,  in  ordi- 
nary ca.ses,  have  any  hesitation  in 
giving  the  benefit  of  this  elementary 
rule  to  the  subject  of  an  ordinary 
biography : but  Talleyrand’s  is  not 
such.  There  is  no  evidence  in  this 
book  or  elsewhere,  for  instance,  that 
the  sensitive  part  of  his  nature  was 
acute,  or  that  he  was  easily  moved 
by  strong  emotions  of  any  kind  ; and 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to 
comprehend  how  so  singular  a moral 
and  intellectual  organization  as  he 
unquestionably  possessed  could  have 
been  the  result  of  any  imaginable 
series  of  occurrences  in  early  life,  of 
whatever  description  they  might 
happen  to  be.  The  power  of  intense 
concentration  by  which  he  was  so 
remarkably  distinguished  was,  as- 
suredly, a gift  from  Nature  (whether 
good  or  bad  we  say  not),  and  not  a 
circumstantial  accident ; and  it  is  all 
but  incredible  that  a man  of  vivid 
.sensibilities  could  have  succeeded  by 
a mere  effort  of  the  will  in  suppress- 
ing every  manifestation  of  their  ex- 
istence during  a life  prolonged  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  term,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  terrible  con- 
vulsion that  had  agitated  the  world 
since  the  establishment  of  society  in 
Western  Europe.  The  cause  appears 
to  us  to  be  unequal  to  the  effect ; 
and  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that 
the  cold,  sarcastic,  .and  selfish  man. 
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who  believed  in  nothing  and  nobody, 
and  who  rejected  even  the  common 
impulses  of  humanity,  was  no  casual 
roduct  of  events,  but  precisely  what 
e had  been  designed  to  be  from  the 
cradle,  and  what  he  would  have 
shown  himself  to  have  been — though, 
perhaps,  in  a different  way — had  he 
never  known  what  paternal  neglect 
and  maternal  cruelty  were. 

We  have  no  account  in  this  volume 
of  the  progressive  steps  of  his  clerical 
education,  beyond  the  intimation  that 
it  was  wearisome  and  distasteful. 
Talleyrand  disliked  references  to  his 
ecclesiastical  career.  It  had  not  been 
a respectable  one;  and  if  M.  Col- 
mache  really  got  from  him  the  stories 
which  he  tells  in  his  book,  we  need 
not  be  surprizerl  that  there  is  nothing 
in  them  about  either  the  Abbe  or 
the  Bishop.  AV^c  know  from  other 
sources  that,  notwithstanding  his 
constitutional  timidity,  he  accepted 
the  Revolution  eagerly ; and  that  be 
did  his  best,  by  precept  and  example, 
to  consummate  the  destruction  of  the 
old  order  of  things.  He  was  the 
bosom-friend  of  Mirabeau,  so  far  as 
his  suspicious  nature  would  allow 
him  to  be  the  bosom-friend  of  any 
one ; and  his  account  (or  what  AI. 
Colmachc  says  was  his)  of  the  last 
days  of  that  able,  but  profligate  per- 
son’s troubled  life,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  things  in  this  volume.  An- 
other extraordinary  being  likewise 
appears  here,  of  whom  less  is  gene- 
rally known  than  of  the  other  two, — 
viz.  the  Abbe  Ccrutti,  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  who  had  been  in  the  serv  ice 
of  the  Dauphin,  the  father  of  l^ouis 
XVI.,  and  who,  like  so  many  others, 
threw  his  religion  and  his  allegiance 
behind  his  back  when  they  could  no 
longer  subserve  his  personal  cuds, 
and  who  was,  moreover,  with  Alira- 
beau  and  Talleyrand,  one  of  the  most 
active  promoters  of  the  popular  cause. 
This  trio,  in  conjunction  with  Con- 
dorcet,  started,  in  1789,  the  first 
Democratical  journal  known  in  Paris. 
It  was  called  the  FeuiUe  ViUageoise, 
and  was  designcvl  for  circulation 
among  the  rural  populations  of  the 
rovinces.  It  has  been  accused  of 
aving  provoked  many  of  the  atro- 
cities of  the  Revolution  ; but  this,  it 
would  seem,  was  a mistake.  It  only 
fanned  the  flames  after  they  had 
broken  out,  but  did  not  excite  them : 


and  it  was  remarkable  for  ‘ burning 
columns ' from  Mirabeau,  the  ex- 
noble  ; for  ‘ cold,  bitter  irony,’  from 
Cerutti,  the  ex- Jesuit;  and  for  re- 
commendations of  the  ‘division  of 
church  property,  &c.,’  from  Talley- 
rand, the  ex-bishop.  Such  pastimes 
could  have  done  no  harm,  according 
to  M.  Colmache ; and  were  obviously 
inadequate  to  the  production  of  a 
revolution — and  such  a revolution ! 
I>et  us  acquit  these  patriots,  then, 
of  treason  against  society,  and  let  us 
believe  that  they  were  actuated  by 
the  purest  motives,  when  they  used 
every  effort  within  their  reach  to 
rouse  to  madness  an  ignorant  and 
excitable  multitude,  and  stimulated, 
by  every  possible  means,  the  cupidity 
of  the  poor  by  suggestions  to  plunder 
the  ricn  and  to  despoil  the  Church. 
It  may  be  diflUcult  to  do  this,  but 
there  is  no  help  for  it;  and  with 
such  undeniable  proofs  of  the  wis- 
dom, virtue,  and  moderation  of  this 
celebrated  junta  as  M.  Colmache  has 
lieeu  pleased  to  furnish,  we  may  let 
the  matter  drop. 

Talleyrand  was  consumed  by  a 
burning  hatred  of  England,  even 
before  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  a friend,  gave  a 
practical  illustration  of  his  hostility 
by  fitting  out  a privateer  at  Brest, 
wliich  was  designed  to  intercept 
British  ship  trying  to  the  West 
Indies  ; aud  as  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  this  strange  incident 
in  his  life  mentioned  elsewhere,  we 
shall  give  the  short  account  of  it 
which  M.  Colmache  has  futnisbed : — 

The  sudden  change  from  the  frivolous 
papiUotage  of  the  ancien  rfgime  to  the 
sombre  enthusiasm  which  broke  out  at 
the  epoch  of  the  American  war  made 
but  little  impression  on  M.  Talleyrand. 
He  was  evidently  prepared  ; and  at  once 
declared  his  opinion,  not  by  pamphlets 
nr  inflammatory  speeches,  but  by  an  ar- 
gument far  more  forcible  than  either. 
Conjointly  with  his  friend,  the  Count 
Choiseul  Gouflier,  he  equipped  a pri- 
vateer, which  he  called  the  Holy  Cause, 
and  which  left  the  harbour  of  Brest  in 
the  month  of  May  1779.  The  Due  de 
Castries,  then  Alinister  of  Marine,  fur- 
nished the  guns.  This  single  fact  would 
almost  serve  to  paint  the  time.  A vessel 
of  war  armed  and  equipped  by  the  agent 
general  du  clerg^  de  France,  aided  by  a 
eavant  of  the  haute  nobletee,  and  coun- 
tenanced by  one  of  the  ministers,  exhi- 
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bits  St  once  the  utter  confusion  of  ideas 
which  must  hare  existed  just  then.  I 
have  heard  that  the  privateer,  which, 
placed  under  command  of  a runaway 
scion  of  nobility,  was  to  have  carried 
death  and  destruction  eunong  the  English 
merebant-sbips  trading  from  the  West 
Indies,  never  more  made  its  appearance 
on  the  French  coast.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
I know  that  the  Prince  does  not  Uke  to 
talk  of  this  little  episode  in  his  life  ; and 
the  other  day,  when  questioned  rather 
closely  on  the  subject,  he  answered, 
‘ Laittotu  eela,  e’eti  tin  de  nu$  p/ch^n 
de  jeunenf.’  (P.  232.) 

The  temper  of  mind  indicated  by 
this  passage  was  itself  one  of  the 
forerunners  of  the  Revolution,  for  at 
that  time  France  had  become  deli- 
rious on  the  subject  of  the  American 
struggle ; and  her  soldiers  and  no- 
bles, who  were  aiding  the  revolted 
provincialists,  were  busily  employed 
in  gathering  the  fruits  of  that  harvest 
of  republicanism  which  they  were  so 
soon  to  transport  to  their  own  coun- 
try, where  they  were  destined  to 
produce  extraordinary  results.  At 
the  time  this  event  happened,  Talley- 
rand was  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  in  holy  orders;  and  we  arc  to 
presume  that  the  Anglo-mania,  which 
overtook  his  countrymen  ten  years 
later,  and  was  the  rage  in  '89,  had 
not  yet  set  in.  The  anecdote  is  cu- 
rious, but  it  strikes  us  as  being 
illustrative  rather  of  the  character  of 
the  age  and  people  than  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  for  whom,  in  his  natural 
mood,  it  was  trop  prononce. 

As  the  Revolution  advanced  Tal- 
leyrand's safety  was  endangered,  and 
Uke  most  French  patriots,  ancient 
and  modem,  that  was  a thing  which 
he  looked  carefully  to.  Some  papers 
were  found,  after  the  sack  of  the 
Tuillcries,  which  compromised  him ; 
and  in  '92  he  fled  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  taking  up  his 
abode  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  was  accompanied  in  his  flight  by 
a friend  of  the  name  of  Beaumetz, 
and  in  concert  with  whom  he  resolved 
to  enter  into  trade.  A small  ship 
was  freighted  with  goods  for  Cal- 
cutta, whither  the  two  exiles  had 
resolved  to  proceed  in  search  of  for- 
tune; and  all  that  was  wanted  to 
enable  them  to  put  their  scheme  in 
execution  was  a fair  wind,  which, 
however,  the  elements  refused.  In 


the  interval  caused  by  this  detention 
TaUeyrand  had  one  of  what  be  called 
his  ‘ presentiments ;’  and  to  its  occult 
warnings,  as  he  ailenvards  declared, 
he  owed  the  immediate  preservation 
of  his  life,  salvation  from  shipwreck, 
and  that  change  in  his  ‘ destiny ' 
which  led  to  all  the  future  incidents 
of  his  eventful  career.  Disappoint- 
ment and  vexation  preying  upon  an 
irritable  temper  drove  his  partner 
mad.  lie  saw  insanity  in  bis  look 
and  gestures,  and  suffering  himself 
to  be  led  by  the  lunatic  to  the  heights 
of  Brooklyn,  which  overlook  the  har- 
bour, be  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  upon 
him,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time, 
* Beaumet^  you  mean  to  murder 
me ; you  intend  to  throw  me  from 
the  height  into  the  sea  below.  Deny 
it,  monster,  if  you  can  ! ’ Thus 
apostrophized,  the  unhappy  and  con- 
science-stricken maniac  quailed  be- 
neath the  intensity  and  sternness  of 
his  gaze ; confessed  that  such  was 
his  d^ign,  the  thought,  ‘ like  a flash 
from  the  lurid  fire  of  hell,’  having 
haunted  him  day  and  night ; im- 
plored forgiveness,  flung  himself 
upon  the  neck  of  his  meditated  vic- 
tim, and  burst  into  tears.  The  pa- 
roxysm had  passed  off,  and  tottenng 
reason  had  resumed  her  sway.  Beau- 
metz was  conveyed  home  and  placed 
under  medical  treatment,  speedily 
recovered,  proceeded  on  his  voyage 
alone,  and  was  never  more  heard 
of.  ‘ My  Fate,’  said  Talleyrand, 
when  spring  of  this  incident  in 
after  life,  ‘ was  at  work.’ 

From  the  way  in  which  this  anec- 
dote is  introduced  we  learn  that  Tal- 
leyrand bad  some  strong  leanings  to 
the  Celtic  superstition  knoi^  as  the 
second  sight,  which,  in  the  'adust 
imagination  ofa  Frenchman,  is  closely 
alli^  to  fatalism,  and  which,  we 
fear,  loses  its  interest,  os  it  certainly 
does  its  virtue,  when  transported  into 
sunnier  regions  from  ‘the  land  of 
the  mountain  and  the  flood.’  In 
ancient  times  Augustus  Caesar,*  and 
in  modem  Samuel  Johnson,  Napo- 
leon, and  Walter  Scott,  were  all, 
more  or  less,  and  after  the  manner 
of  their  several  idios3mcrasies,  the 
victims  of  this  imaginary  belief ; and 
if  we  knew  tbc  apocalyptic  tenden- 
cies of  obscure,  as  well  as  we  do 
those  of  celebrated  individuals,  we 
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sboald,  probably,  discover  that  this 
weakness  was  much  more  prevalent 
than  is  generally  supposm.  We 
have  no  great  difHculty  in  under- 
standing now  a fanciful  notion  of 
this  kind  should  attach  itself  to  minds 
of  a certain  conformation,  or  be  even 
generated  by  them,  and  that  it  should 
exercise  a considerable,  though  un- 
seen, influence  over  the  secret  con- 
victions of  men  of  ability,  and  of 
women  of  vivid  religious  emotions; 
but  we  do  not  so  readily  comprehend 
how  such  persons  as  Napoleon  and 
Talleyrand  should  have  embraced  a 
delusion  which  was  utterly  irrecon- 
cileable  with  their  sceptical  natures, 
and  which  necessarily  presupposed 
an  immaterial  state  of  existence,  and 
the  providential  superintendence  of 
human  affairs  by  a benevolent  order 
of  beings,  whose  powers  must  have 
been  deputed  to  them  by  a superior 
and  overruling  Intelligence.  It  was 
the  part  of  an  ancient  Roman,  like 
Augustus,  to  believe  in  portents  and 
omens,  however insignifleant;  it  might 
even  require  some  philosophy  to 
despise  them ; and  amongst  our- 
selves in  modern  times  it  will  be 
found,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  strong 
poetical  sensibilities,  or  a peculiarly 
impressible  temperament,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  what  can  be  regarded  in  no 
other  light  than  an  hallucination. 
The  world  of  spirits,  with  all  its 
shadowy  tenants  and  imaginary  im- 
pulses, might  be  a reality  to  Scott, 
whose  demonology  never  for  one 
moment  obscured  the  lucid  percep- 
tions of  a singularly  clear  and  mas- 
culine intellect ; while  the  Rosi- 
crucianism  of  so  vigorously-minded  a 
man  as  Samuel  Johnson  was  the 
plain  result  of  that  constitutional 
melancholy  under  which  he  laboured, 
— fortifled,  it  may  be,  by  theological 
tenets  which  bordered  on  the  mys- 
tical: but  what  could  Napoleon  mean 
^ Fate,  or  Talleyrand  by  Destiny  ? 
They  were  both  of  them  unbelievers 
in  spiritualism  of  any  kind ; and 
whence  could  those  intimations  come 
of  which  Talleyrand,  at  least,  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  the  recipient  ? 
He  was  obviously  possessed  by  the 
idea  that  numerous  premonitions  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  him;  and  what 
chiefly  moved  in  him  a desire  to  visit 
Scotland  was,  not  its  scenery,  its 
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lakes,  its  mountains,  or  its  people, 
but  a wish  to  inquire  into  the  (as  he 
supposed)  national  faculty  of  divina- 
tion. The  dream  may  be  of  Jove  * — 
Homer  is  a sound  heathen  authority 
upon  this  point ; but  Talleyrand  was 
no  dreamer.  His  ‘ presentiments  ’ 
(for  so  he  loved  to  call  them)  were, 
apparently,  sudden  intuitions,  which 
he  was  wholly  unable  to  explain, 
but  in  which  he  placed  so  much  con- 
fidence that  he  acted  upon  them  to 
the  letter — so  says  M.  Colmache — 
and  never,  it  would  seem,  in  vain. 
They  directed  him  rightly ; and 
when,  in  old  age,  he  hod  gathered 
around  him  at  Vallenqay  alt  that 
remained  of  the  wit,  genius,  and 
talent  of  French  society  in  its  better 
forms,  he  delighted  to  recount  the 
instances  in  which  this  supernatural 
influence,  like  Socrates'  dmmon,  had 
befriended  him.  lie  believed  in  the 
reality  of  this  power  when  he  lic- 
lieved  in  nothing  else,  and  that  is  the 
puzzle. 

Having  once  returned  to  France 
Talleyrand  never  again  quitted  it — 
at  least,  as  an  exile;  but  continued 
for  the  ne.xt  forty  years  of  his  event- 
ful life  to  cultivate  the  art  of  ad- 
vancement, and  to  study  carefully 
the  means  of  acquiring  a fortune : 
and  he  succeeded  in  both.  The  First 
Consul  found  in  bis  extraordinaiy 
abilities  precisely  what  he  wanted, 
and  he  in  the  First  Consul  that  social 
support  which  he  required,  and  upon 
which  he  found  he  could  rely.  There 
was  no  mutual  esteem,  however,  be- 
tween these  remarkable  men,  whom 
interest  alone  bound  together ; and 
Buonaparte  has  left  upon  record  his 
opinion  of  his  Minister  for  Foreign 
Aftairs,  delivered  at  a time  when  he 
had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  fa- 
vours of  men  or  the  caprices  of  For- 
tune. ‘ Talleyrand,'  said  Na{x>leon, 
at  St.  Helena,  ‘ is  a corrupt  man, 
who  has  betrayed  all  parties  and 
persons.  Wary  and  circumspect, 
always  a traitor,  but  alw^s  in  con- 
spiracy with  Fortune,  Talleyrand 
treats  his  enemies  as  if  they  were  one 
day  to  become  bis  friends,  and  his 
friends  as  if  they  were  to  become  his 
enemies.  He  is  a man  of  unques- 
tionable talent,  but  venal  in  every 
thing.  Nothing  could  be  done  with 
him  but  by  means  of  bribery .’t  This 
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is  not  complimentary ; and  it  would 
be  curious  to  compare  such  a sentence 
of  condemnation  with  the  judgment 
of  Talleyrand  on  Napoleon  which  is 
contained  in  his  memoirs,  for  that 
there  is  one  we  need  not  doubt. 

Talleyrand's  department  as  a mi- 
nister of  state  was  that  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  future  historian  of 
his  diplomatic  career  will  have  to 
review  his  connexion  with  all  the 
great  incidents  which  occurred  in 
£uro{>e  from  the  year  '97  to  his  death 
in  1838.  That  fee  was  supple,  un- 
scrupulous, and  able,  is  the  con- 
clusion of  mankind  at  large ; and, 
we  presume,  the  correct  one.  I’as- 
sion  never  disturbed  him,  and  feeling 
(except  for  himself)  seldom.  A re- 
volutionary education  superinduced 
upon  a cold  nature  a distrust  of  all 
men  — ay%  and  of  women,  too ; and 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  just  so 
much  respect  fur  political  stability 
of  any  kind  as  circumstances  war- 
ranted, and  no  more,  lie  was  no 
believer  in  the  reality  of  virtue, — 
itself  a quality  of  which  he  had  but 
an  inadequate  conception,  and  to  tbe 
active  operation  of  which  he  would 
have  held  it  to  be  mere  simplicity 
and  folly  to  trust.  We  may  infer, 
therefore,  that  what  he  did  not  look 
for  he  did  not  find ; and  that,  as 
generally  happens  to  those  who  are 
wise  beyond  what  is  written,  he  de- 
nied the  existence  of  a property,  with 
the  use  of  which,  could  it  have  been 
discovered,  he  was  wholly  unac- 
quainted. He  served  the  Fmperor 
so  lung  ns  it  was  consistent  with  his 
interests  to  do  so,  and  he  deserted 
him  when  be  saw  that  there  was 
more  peril  in  fidelity  than  in  apostasy. 
The  Restoration  was,  in  a great 
measure,  the  work  of  his  hands, 
though  he  hated  Louis  XVUl. 
mortally  ; and  the  grounds  of  that 
hatred  were,  apparently,  personal, 
resting  partly  on  those  antipathies 
which  dissimilarity  in  habits  and 
taste  is  apt  to  generate  in  all  ranks 
of  life,  and  partly  on  disappointed 
ambition.  Louis  was  fat ; Talleyrand 
was  thin.  Louis  liked  good  eating 
(most  men  do,  by  the  way,  be  they 
kings  or  not)  ; Talleyrand  cared  lit- 
tle for  it,  ami  ate  but  once  a-day. 
Louis  had,  rightly  or  wrongly,  an 


idea  that  he  was  an  independent 
monarch,  to  whose  volitions  some 
regard  was  due,  and  the  legitimate 
sovereign  of  one  of  the  greatest 
kingdoms  in  Kurope ; Talleyrand 
saw  in  him  only  a political  stop-gap 
and  glutton,  to  whose  wishes  little 
deference  was  owing,  and  whose  in- 
tellect he  despised : nut  he  took  care 
not  to  refuse  the  bounties  or  the 
honours  bestowed  upon  him  by  bis 
royal  master — nor  can  we  repress  a 
smile  when  we  find  such  a mau 
gravely  rebuking  that  prince  for 
utter  hcartlessness  and  selfishness. 
It  might  be,  and  probably  was  so, 
but  assuredly  Talleyrand  was  not 
tbe  person  to  make  the  charge. 

Tne  erection  of  the  throne  of  the 
Barricades  was  also  Tal  ley  rand's  work, 
if  we  may  believe  M.  Colmache ; and 
many  of  the  incidents  connected  with 
the  expulsion  of  Charles  X.,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
which  are  given  in  this  volume,  pos- 
sess at  this  moment  an  instructive 
and  melancholy  interest,  when  we 
consider  where  the  aspirant  for  that 
perilous  honour  is  now,  and  what  a 
dark  cloud  has  scttlcrl  down  upon 
the  stormy  evening  of  his  ambitious 
life.*  Had  we  space,  we  would  give 
some  of  these  details ; but  we  have 
not,  and  must  be  contented  to  refer 
to  the  book  for  them.  The  object 
of  the  writer,  however,  is,  to  con- 
struct an  exculpation,  and  to  vindi- 
cate (vain  task !)  the  memory  of 
Talleyrand  from  the  reproach  of  in- 
ratitude ; but  it  is  abundantly  evi- 
ent,  even  from  the  narrative  itself, 
that  if  not  one  of  the  most  active,  he 
was,  at  least,  one  of  the  most  zealous, 
promoters  of  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
There  was  little  sympathy  between 
Charles  and  Talleyrand,  though  he 
preferred  him  much  to  his  brother 
Imuis.  He  even  admitted — which, 
fur  him,  was  going  far — that  Charles 
was  distinguished  in  private  life  by 
many  excellent  qualities ; that  he 
had  ‘ a feeling  and  a generous  na- 
ture, and  was  a faithful  and  grateful 
friend ;'  but  for  many,  and  some  of 
them  obvious  enough  reasons,  he 
disliked  ‘ the  devout  monarch,'  and 
we  are  told  that  Charles  ‘ returned 
tenfold  in  hatred  and  suspicion  all 
the  pity  and  contempt  which  tbe  wily 


* The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  was  written  before  the  deatli  of  Louis  Philippe, 
which  took  place  at  Claremont  on  the  26th  day  of  August  last. 
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diplomatist  sought  to  cast  upon  his 
government.’  The  conclusion  is,  of 
course,  plain.  Talleyrand  saw  that 
everything  was  going  wrong,  as  did 
everybody  else  after  the  event,  lie, 
therefore,  withdrew  from  Paris  in 
the  winter  of  1829-30;  and,  under 
the  pretence  of  consulting  his  health, 
retired  to  Rochecotte,  in  Touraine,  the 
seat  of  his  niece,  the  Duchess  de  Dino. 
He  had  no  political  object  in  view, 
and  was  only  driven  ‘ by  the  force  of 
circumstances,’  into  that  vortex  which 
was  whirling  UnU  le  monde  in  the 
capital  round  about;  but,  somehow 
or  other,  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment gathered  around  him  in  his 
retreat,  and,  unfortunately  for  the 
theory  of  neutrality,  it  is  stated  that 
‘it  was  at  Rochecotte,  during  the 
month  of  Way,  which  Thiers  spent 
there  with  ^I.  de  ’I'alleyrand,  tliat 
he  (i.e.  'Thiers)  conceived  the  plan 
of  those  terrific  articles  in  the  Na- 
tional, which,  every  morning,  like 
the  battering-rams  of  ancient  war- 
fare, laid  in  ruins  the  wretched  bul- 
warks, behind  which  the  tottering 
monarchy  thought  itself  secure.’ 
(P.  32.) 

All  this  wa-s,  no  doubt,  purely 
accidental ; and,  as  the  editor  of  the 
National  was  a person  of  no  social 
consideration  whatever,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Prince  of 
Benevento  had  any  secondary  pur- 
pose to  achieve  by  patronizing  so 
obscure  an  adventurer.  It  turns  out, 
indeed,  that  ‘ M.  Thiers  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  M.  'Talleyrand,  nothing  more 
than  a young  writer,  full  of  vigour 
and  talent,  whom  the  old  seigneur 
loved  to  protect,  and  to  initiate  into 
the  manners  and  customs  of  good 
society,  without  a knowledge  of 
which  (he  would  often  say)  there 
can  be  no  good  taste  in  literature. 
But  he  was  the  last  person  in  the 
world  who,  at  that  time,  would  have 
looked  upon  Thiers  as  a conspirator, 
of  whom  he  was  making  himself, 
by  such  protection,  the  vile  associate.’ 
(P.  33.) 

This  should  settle  the  point,  and 
yet  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind ; for, 
as  if  it  were  necessary  that  a mystery 
should  involve  all  the  actions  of  this 
man's  life,  and  even  comprehend  his 
friends,  we  find  in  this  vciy  volume, 
and  in  immediate  succession  to  the 


energetic  disclaimer  we  have  just 
quoted,  the  most  elaborate  proofs 
of  his  ‘complicity’  in  that  ‘conspir- 
acy,’ which  ended  by  dethroning  one 
monarch  and  elevating  another.  A 
single  passage  will  set  this  matter  at 
rest  for  ever,  and  here  it  is  : — 

It  has  been  to  this  day  a matter  of 
speculation  whether  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
Iiad  anticipated  being  called  to  the  throne, 
or  whether  it  was  tlie  force  of  circum- 
stances which  had  brought  him  to  it. 
These  are  the  facts  : — Although  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  had  for  a long  time  looked 
upon  the  event  of  a change  in  the  dynasty 
as  pomible,  and  was  most  certainly  pre- 
pared * to  place  the  crown  upon  his  own 
head  in  case  of  such  an  event,  yet  even 
so  late  as  the  30th  of  July  he  hesitated 
to  grasp  it,  and  resisted  the  arguments 
and  |>er8ua8ions  of  Thiers.  It  is  a known 
fact  that  the  duke  was  concealed  in  the 
environs  of  Xcuilly  in  fear  of  a popular 
outbreak,  when  a secret  message  from 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  which  he  received  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  caused  him  to 
decide  at  lengtii  upon  re-entering  Paris, 
and  proclaiming  himself  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral of  the  Kingdom — the  head  of  the 
new  power.  The  new  king  soon  forgot, 
however,  this  proof  of  attachment  (at- 
tachment ! !)  on  the  part  of  his  old 
friend  ; and  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  knew 
that  kings,  even  when  chosen  by  the  will 
of  the  )ieoplc,  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
compelled  to  be  iUnalrei  ingrali,  never, 
during  the  years  which  followed  these 
events,  alluded  to  the  circumstances 
which  brought  about  the  arAement  of 
Louis  Philippe.  (P.  35.) 

And  again  : — 

Now  came  the  time  when  the  high  in- 
telligence and  marvellous  sagacity  of  the 
prince  were  brought  into  action,  and  I he- 
sitate not  to  repeat,  saved  the  country. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  despatched  to  Neuilly, 
with  all  possible  speed,  a little  billet 
written  with  his  own  hand.  The  bearer 
was  a person  of  high  courage  and  great 
integrity,  and  was  charged,  should  he 
fall  into  danger,  to  destroy  the  billet.  He 
could  not  in  honour  read  its  contents,  but 
saw  that  there  were  but  few  words  traced 
upon  the  paper.  They  were  addressed  to 
the  king  s sister,  Madame  Adelaide. 
This  messenger  was  commissioned  to 
place  the  billet  himself  in  the  hands  of 
the  princess,  and  to  tell  her  that  the  Prince 
de  'Talleyrand  conjured  her  to  warn  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  that  not  a moment  was 
to  be  lost ; that  the  duke  might  reckon 
upon  his  aid,  and  that  he  must  ap|>ear 
immediately ; that  he  must  come  at  once 
to  Paris,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
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the  muvemeut,  or  all  would  be  lost  with- 
out recall.  Above  all,  he  was  only  to 
take  the  title  of  Lieutenant-general  of 
the  Kingdom,  which  Charles  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  before  leaving  St.  Cloud. 
He  implored  him  not  to  manifest  any 
other  intention.  In  this  advice  the  old 
diplomatist  was  reserving  for  liimself  a 
back  door  to  creep  out  at  in  case  Charles 
should  march  on  Paris.  (P.  39.) 

There  follows  this  conclusive  re- 
velation an  account  of  hladame 
Adelaide's  astuteness  (cutuce), — her 
anxiety  not  to  commit  herself  in 
writing;  her  transmission  to  Prince 
Talleyrand  of  a verbal  message ; and 
of  the  climax  of  the  whole  intrigue 
in  the  arrival  in  Paris  that  same 
night  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  of  his 
proclamation  in  his  capacity  of  Lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom.  The 
transition  from  this  to  royalty  was 
easy,  for  it  had  been  pre-arranged. 
It  was  JI.  de  Talleyrand,  we  are 
assured,  who  overcame  the  ‘faint 
scruples’  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  it  was  his  advice  that  •*  decided 
the  king  to  go  at  once  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  there  to  receive  publicly 
the  sceptre  of  France,  and  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Charter.’ 

After  such  statements  as  these, 
what  useful  purpose  can  it  serve  to 
declaim  about  conspiracies,  reserva- 
tions, and  the  like,  when  they  so 
conspicuously  testify  to  the  fact,  that 
one  of  the  most  energetic  agents — 
after  his  own  peculiar  way — in  bring- 
ing about  a change  of  dynasty  in 
France,  was  the  very  man  whose 
memory  his  secretary  is  so  an.\ious 
to  relieve  from  this  reproach  ? It  is 
mere  folly  and  blundering  to  do  so, 
the  more  especially  when  we  are 
told  that  the  Orleans  party  compre- 
hended all  the  leading  members  of 
the  ‘Opposition’  in  both  Chambers; 
that  M.  de  T.alleyrand  was  its  head ; 
and  that,  without  declaring  himself 
in  favour  of  the  new  regime,  he  re- 
gulated all  its  movements,  and  was 
m constant  and  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  individual  in  whose 
hehalf  the  Itevolution  of  lb30  was 
got  up.  It  is  idle  to  quarrel  about 
words ; but  if  this  was  not  ‘ conspi- 
racy,’ it  was  something  so  exceed- 
ingly like  it,  that  it  would  require 
a very  nice  eye,  indeed,  to  detect 
wherein  the  Sitference  lay.  The 
simple  tnith  is  this,— that  Talley- 


rand and  his  associates  did  in  1829- 
30,  what  Odillon  Barrot  and  his 
accomplices  (including  the  ubiqui- 
tous ’Thiers)  did  in  1847-48,  but 
more  successfully  ; for  there  can  be 
no  comparison  between  the  Govern- 
ment established  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe and  that  inaugurated  in  the 
person  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  still 
less  between  the  prospect  of  happi- 
ness which  France  enjoyed  in  1830, 
and  that  which  lies  before  her  in 
1830.  The  experiment  has  been 
closely  copied  by  M.  de  Talleyrand’s 
pupils,  though  the  result  has  not 
Wn  analogous;  but  this  does  not 
depend  so  much  upon  the  men  as 
upon  the  circumstances.  Such  a 
substitute  for  legitimate  authority  as 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was,  cannot  be 
found  twice  in  the  same  age  and 
country ; and  one  of  the  most  mourn- 
ful spectacles  of  our  time  is,  the  fate 
of  the  man  and  his  family,  for  whom 
all  these  violent,  and  we  must  add, 
tortuous  exertions,  were  made  twenty 
years  ago.  Talleyrand’s  share  in 
these  transactions  cannot  be  gain- 
said. Though  a revolutionist,  in  so 
far  08  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons was  concerned,  he  was  not, 
however,  a Republican  in  1830;  and 
had,  probably,  never  been  honestly 
so  at  any  period  of  his  life.  The 
feeling  of  the  ancient  seigneur  was 
strong  in  him  to  the  last ; and  his 
cpnstitutional  timidity  made  him 
shrink  with  instinctive  aversion  from 
all  contact  with  the  mob : hence  his 
terror  during  the  ‘ three  glorious 
days  of  July’  was  agonizing:  and 
when  he  discovered  that,  in  t^ic 
bloody  triumph  of  the  populace,  no 
supenority  of  rank,  talent,  or  for- 
tune, was  regarded,  he  trembled  for 
his  own  safety — ‘ for  he  knew  that 
the  people  loved  him  not.’ 

Talleyrand  survived  this,  his  last 
great  political  exploit,  nearly  eight 
ears,  having  expired  tranquilly  at 
is  hotel  in  Paris,  in  May  1838. 
Ilis  ex-secretary  has  a copious  and 
rambling  commentary  upon  bisdeatb, 
in  which  there  is  the  usual  amount 
of  complaint  and  vindication.  His 
patron  had  become  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  and  had  .submitted  to  its 
formalities  immediately  before  his 
decease;  and,  considering  his  past 
hostility  to  it  as  a social  institution, 
his  renunciation  of  his  sacred  vows. 
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and  his  ostentatious  rejection  of  the 
Christian  religion,  such  a step  natu- 
rally caused  some  talk,  and  requires 
explanation — though  none  is  given 
by  M.  Colmache,  &yond  the  barren 
and  somewhat  commonplace  intima- 
tion, that  ‘ he  was  influenced  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  wherein 
he  has  drawn  down  the  blame  of 
the  sticklers  for  consistency,  by  the 
desire  to  spare  pain  and  trouble  to 
his  family  ; for  he  knew  that  his  re- 
latives would  suffer  much  inconveni- 
ence by  his  resistance  on  his  death- 
bed to  the  execution  of  certain 
religious  formalities  to  which,  in  his 
own  mind,  he  attached  not  the  slight- 
est importance.’  (B.  34.) 

It  is  rather  a delicate  matter  to 
scrutinize  motives,  however  great  the 
temptation  to  do  so  may  be  : fortu- 
nately, however,  all  call  for  the  per- 
formance of  so  ungracious  a duty  on 
the  present  occasion  is  removed  by 
M.  Colmache,  who  tells  ns  frankly 
what  the  reason  was  which  induced 
M.  dc  Talleyrand  to  enact  something 
like  a solemn  farce  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments. It  was  not  religious  com- 
punction, nor  any  affectation  of  it, 
but  a regard  for  the  convenience  and 
the  material  interests  of  hissuccessors ; 
‘ for  it  cannot  be  denied,'  says  he, 
‘ that  he  had  ever  held  in  view  the 
elevation  and  aggrandizement  of  his 
family.’  (P.  42.) 

Certainly  not.  Noboely  will  be 
bold  enough  to  do  so.  What  prompted 
Voltaire  to  attend  his  parish  church 
rcgulaily  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life, 
and  even  to  take  the  communion — 
what  led  Franklin  to  mingle  in  the 
thronjfswhichcrowded  around  White- 
field  m America — and  what  induced 
Gibbon  to  visit  temples  of  religion 
when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  to 
record  his  impressions  of  the  sermons 
he  was  condemned  to  listen  to,  must 
for  ever  remain  among  the  minor 
mysteries  of  humanity ; but  about 
M.  de  Talleyrand's  ‘ retractation,’  as  it 
has  been  called,  strange  to  say,  there 
is  no  mystery  at  all.  It  was  a mere 
exemplification  of  ‘ the  ruling  passion 
strong  in  death.’  He  eould  no  longer 
care  for  himself,  which  had  been  the 
chief  business  of  bis  life ; but  he 
could  do  what  was  next  thing  to  it, — 
he  could  care  for  his  relations  whom 
he  was  leaving  behind  him,  and  he 
did  so. 


The  querulous  part  of  this  state- 
ment relates  to  Louis  Philippe.  The 
monarch,  as  is  well  known,  visited 
his  aged  servant  on  his  death-bed, 
and,  we  have  not  a doubt,  behaved 
both  gracefully  and  kindly.  M.  Col- 
mache, however,  does  not  think  so, 
and  all  but  abuses  the  king  for  an 
act  which,  being  spontaneous,  has 
the  look,  if  it  had  not  the  reality,  of 
benevolence.  His  manner  was,  it 
seems,  constrained,  the  task  itself  was 
irksome,  and  his  ‘bearing,’  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  dying  states- 
man, t'lnt  soil  peu  bourgeois.  ‘ De- 
spite the  old  faded  dressing-gown  of 
the  one,  and  the  snuff-coloured  coat, 
stiff  neckcloth,  and  polished  boots 
of  the  other,  the  veriest  barbarian 
could  have  told  at  a glance  which 
was  the  ‘ last  of  the  nobles,’  and 
which  the  ‘ First  Citizen’  of  the 
Empire.’  (P.  343.) 

This  would  be  severe  were  it  not 
sheer  gossip,  and  gossip  dictated  by 
a feeling  of  intense  hostility  to  I..OUIS 
Philipjie’,  who  committed  the  unjMr- 
donabfe  blunder  of  not  bestowing 
any  particular  regard  upon  the 
Prince's  secretary,  though,  with 
others,  he  had  been  specially  intro- 
duced to  him.  In  that  case,  and  if 
M.  Colmache  really  was,  as  he  sav^ 
present  in  the  chamber  when  this 
interview  took  place,  we  can  only 
express  our  surprize  that  his  account 
of  it  is  so  meagre ; for  it  is  imjiossible 
to  believe  that  the  last  conversation 
between  two  men  so  distinguished, 
and  so  closely  united  by  the  tics  of 
mutual  obligation,  should  have  been 
confined  to  a formal  inquiry  and  a 
formal  reply,  which  is  all  that  we 
find  in  this  volume.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  know,  also,  why  the  king 
should  have  bwn  less  of  a gentleman 
and  more  of  a tradesman  in  his  man- 
ners and  appearance  than  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand i for,  if  that  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  matter,  he  was  as  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  ‘ last  of  the  nobles,’ 
as  his  minister ; and  as  we  find  no- 
thing in  M.  Colmache’s  book  re- 
specting this  valedictory  visit,  which 
the  journals  had  not  promulgated 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  we  arc 
not  only  led  to  doubt  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  present,  but  likewise  to 
withhold  all  confidence  from  his  re- 
lation of  its  details.  One  reffcctiou, 
however,  he  does  make,  which,  as 
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read  in  1830,  is  curious; — ‘I  had 
looked,'  he  says,  ‘ upon  this  visit  as 
the  farewell  of  the  safely  - landed 
voyager  (landed,  too,  amid  storm  and 
tempest),  to  the  wise  and  careful 
pilot  who  had  steered  him  skilfully 
through  rock  and  breaker,  and  now 
pushed  off  alone  amid  the  darkness, 
to  be  seen  no  more  !’  (P.  344.) 

Alas  for  human  wisdom  in  its  most 
imposing  forms  I where  is  now  the 
‘ skilful  pilot  ?'  Dead,  and  his  skill 
buried  with  him.  And  the  ‘ voyager ' 
whom  he  ‘ steered’  into  a secure 
haven  amid  ‘ storm  and  tempest  ? ’ 
A fugitive  and  an  exile,  driven  from 
the  rickety  throne  which  Talley- 
rand’s necromancy  had  conjured  up 
by  a wave  of  his  wand,  and  which 
his  sagacious  biographer  obviously 
considered  to  be  as  stable  as  the  globe 
itself : — 

Fatu  profugns  ..... 

Maltum  ille  et  terris  jactatus,  et  alto. 

The  share  which  Talleyrand  is 
alleged  to  have  had  in  the  murder  of 
the  Due  d’Enghcin,  and  which  the 
Duke  of  Uovigo  positively  declared 
to  have  been,  from  first  to  last,  a 
contrivance  of  his,*  we  must  pass  over 
in  comparative  silence ; as  the  sub- 
ject is  one  which  it  is  impossible  to 
elucidate,  and  which  we  could  not 
hope  to  discuss  with  any  profit  in  the 
short  space  which  remains  to  us.  If 
noticed  at  all  in  this  volume,  we  have 
unfortunately  mislaid  the  reference 
to  it ; and  in  a work  which  is  without 
an  index,  and  which  has  been  com- 
piled with  a total  disregard  to  chro- 
nological arrangement,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  recover  it.  All  the  parties 
to  that  infamous  transaction  were 
anxious  in  aflertimes  to  shift  the  cul- 
pability from  off  their  own  shoulders ; 
and  amidst  the  criminations  and  re- 
criminations of  the  future  dukes 
and  princes  of  the  Empire,  there  is 
little  positive  knowledge  of  any  kind 
to  be  gained.  It  might  be,  os  F\>ucbe 
said,  ‘ worse  than  a crime— a blun- 
der;’ but  there  was  certainly  nothing 
about  the  act  itself  from  which  a 
man  of  Talleyrand’s  lax  morality 
would  have  shrunk ; and  our  present 
impression  is,  that  he  was  privy  to 
this  odious  and  useless  tragedy,  if  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  violation  of  a 


neutral  territory,  the  arrest,  the  mock 
trial,  and  the  execution,  did  not  origi- 
nate with  him.  Even  Napoleon  regret- 
ted the  occurrence,  though  he  was  too 
indexible  in  his  character  to  throw 
the  blame  on  others  when  the  deed 
was  done,  and  at  St.  Helena  he  took 
the  whole  responsibility  of  it  upon 
himself.  ‘ The  Due  d’Enghein,’  said 
he,  ‘ died,  because  I willed  it.’  This 
is  the  style  imperial,  but  it  is  not  the 
expression  of  a fact ; and  the  Duke 
of  liovigo,  with  great  probability, 
attributes  this  language  to  the  desire 
which  he  latterly  manifested  to  im- 
press upon  others  a lofty  idea  of  his 
absolute  power  as  a sovereign.  He 
was  at  the  time  only  First  Consul, 
and  he  has  himself  stated  that,  to  use 
a familiar  phrase,  he  was  tcorried 
into  it  by  those  about  him.  ‘ 1 did 
not  rightly  know,’  says  he,  ‘ who  the 
Due  d’Enghein  was.  The  Revolution 
had  come  ujxm  me  when  I was  very 
young,  and  1 had  never  been  at  court. 
All  these  points  were  explained  to  me. 
If  it  be  so,  1 said,  he  must  be  seized, 
and  the  necessary  orders  were  given 
in  consequence.  Everything  had  been 
provided  beforehand.  The  papers 
were  prepared,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  sign  them,  and  the  fate 
of  the  prince  was  already  decided.’ f 
This,  if  accepted  os  true — and  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  — is 
conclusive  ; and  if  Buonaparte  may 
be  believed,  a letter  addressed  to  him 
from  Strasburgh  by  the  duke  was 
kept  by  Talleyrand,  and  not  deli- 
vered up  till  after  the  execution.  He 
likewise  committed  the  gross  outrage 
upon  public  decency  of  giving  a 
masked  boll  to  the  diplomatic  body 
on  the  night  of  the  nnfortonate 
prince’s  death ; and,  all  the  circum- 
stances taken  into  account,  we  fear 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  bis  active 
participation  (to  say  no  more)  in  one 
of  the  foulest  political  enormities  of 
modem  times.  His  motive  for  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  involved  in  so 
perilous  an  enterprize  was,  os  usual, 
altogether  personal.  He  dreaded  lest 
a successful  conspiracy  formed  be- 
yond the  Rhine  might  lead  (a  vain 
apprehension)  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons ; and  he  would  seem 
to  have  taken  this  dark  mode  of  pre- 


* See  Caulincoart’s  Recollections,  tec.  vol.  ii.  Appendix, 
t Caulincourt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  274,  fl. 
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venting  it,  for  he  bad  offended  too 
deeply  to  expect  forgiveness,  lint 
let  us  proceed  to  another  theme — his 
marriage. 

It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon  ob- 
tained from  the  fears  of  the  Pope, 
Pius  VII.,  a brief  of  secularization 
for  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  that  Talleyrand  subsequently 
married  ^ladame  Grand,  or,  as  she  is 
called  in  this  book,  Grandt,  a lady 
who  had  lived  with  him  as  his  mis- 
tress, and  who,  in  consequence  of  this 
transformation,  became  no  less  a per- 
sonage than  the  Princess  de  Bene- 
vento  of  the  Imperial  Court.  Much 
has  been  written  about  this  woman, 
whose  history  was  long  a mystery ; 
and  of  whose  ignorance,  itourderies, 
and  arrogance,  everybody  has  heard 
something.  In  this  volume  her  in- 
troduction to  Talleyrand  is  related  in 
the  usual  mclo-dramatic  style  of 
French  writers,  and  her  beauty  de- 
scribed with  that  fulness  of  detail 
which  approaches  to  voluptuousness. 
The  meeting  was  accidental,  at  least 
on  Talleyrand’s  part.  Returning  at 
an  early  hour  of  the  morning  from  a 
gambling  visit  to  the  Chevalier  Fe- 
nelon,  the  particulars  of  which  arc 
hideous,  he  found  his  study  occupied 
by  a female,  who  had  waited  for  Jive 
hours  alone  in  the  cliamber ; and  who 
was  now  fast  asleep  in  an  arm-chair 
by  the  fire,  the  upper  part  of  her 
body  enveloped  in  a fashionable 
mantle,  and  the  tower  part  displaying 
the  gilded  finery  of  a ball-dress. 
The  diplomatist  was  stupified  by  the 
fair  vision,  which  be  gazed  upon  with 
admiration,  and  having  tricu  in  vain 
to  awaken  her  by  coughing,  and  other 
innocent  devices,  he  took  up  a letter 
addressed  to  himself  which  lay  upon 
the  table,  and  which  he  found  to  be 
from  a friend,  requesting  him  to  give 
madame  the  benefit  of  his  advice  in  a 
difficulty  in  which  no  one  else  could 
assist  her.  The  servant  slams  the 
door — the  lady  awakes — a scene  of 
mutual  confusion  ensues,  which  tries 
to  the  utmost  M.  Colmache's  powers 
of  description,  but  which  ends  in  ^I. 
de  Talleyrand  giving  to  the  lovely  ap- 
plicant the  document  she  require, 
and  in  the  commencement  of  a liaison 
which  ultimately  terminated  in  ma- 
trimony. It  was,  of  course,  a trick 
or  practical  joke,  which  had  been 
played  off  by  certain  wags,  male  and 


female,  at  Madame  Hameliu’s  assem- 
bly on  the  unsuspecting  and  guileless 
Madame  Grand,  according  to  M. 
Colmache ; but  to  any  one  else  it 
will  seem  plain  enougn  that  it  was 
no  more  than  the  step  of  a daring 
and  clever  intriguante^  who  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  she  was  about,  and 
who  bad  resplved  to  conquer  where 
Madame  Tallien  and  Madame  Beaa- 
hamais  had  failed — and  she  did  con- 
quer. Who,  then,  was  this  bold 
lady  who  contrived  so  cunningly  to 
ensnare  in  her  toils  the  wariest  man 
in  France  ? ‘ I have  heard,’  says 
M.  Colmache,  ‘ that  she  was  of  Eng- 
lish origin.  This  is  not  true.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Dayot,  and  she  was 
bom  at  L'Orient ; but  her  connexion 
with  India,  where  a CTeat  part  of  her 
family  resided,  and  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  her  beauty,  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  groundwork  of  the 
supposition.'  (P.  298.)  We  cannot 
clear  up  this  riddle  altogether,  but 
we  can  do  something  towards  its 
partial  solution. 

Her  family  name  we  are  unac- 
quainted with,  but  she  was  a native 
of  Scotland,  and  her  Jirst  husband 
was  a British  officer,  though  we  arc 
likewise  ignorant  of  his  name.  Her 
marriage  most  likely  took  place  in 
India,  and  at  an  early  age  : for  after 
her  husband’s  death  she  became  the 
wife  of  a M.  Grand,  a French  gen- 
tleman, who  obtained  a divorce 
from  her  in  India  in  cons^uence  of 
an  improper  intimacy  with  Mr. — 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Sir  Philip 
— Francis.  How  long  she  lived  with 
Mr.  Francis  we  know  not,  but  she 
subsequently  passed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a Mr.  William  Macintosh, 
a British  merchant,  with  whom  she 
returned  to  Europe  in  1781.  Mr. 
Macintosh's  private  affairs  calling 
him  to  France,  ^iladame  Grand  ac- 
companied him ; but  her  protector 
was  an  unfortunate  man,  whose 
claims  upon  the  French  Govern- 
ment were  dissipated  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  we  lose  sight  of  his  friend 
altogether  till  her  reappearance  on 
the  theatre  of  the  great  world,  after 
that  event,  as  the  companion  of  Ma- 
dame Bcauhamais,  and  other  cele- 
brated women  of  that  day.  There  is 
thus  a blank  in  her  personal  history 
of  twenty-one  years  which  we  arc 
quite  unable  to  fill  up,  and  which  we 
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must  leave  to  be  supplied  by  others. 
Mr.  Macintosh  died  at  Eisenach,  in 
Saxony,  in  1H09,  at  an  advanced  age ; 
but  his  name  is  no  longer  associated 
with  that  of  Madame  Grand.  He 
left  a daughter,  who  became  after- 
wards the  Countess  de  Colville ; but 
whether  Madame  Grand  was  her 
mother,  or  whether  he  had  married 
after  his  separation  from  that  lady, 
are  points  on  which  we  can  throw  no 
light.* 

Such,  then,  was  the  much-talked- 
of  Madame  de  Talleyrand,  Princesse 
de  Benevento.  The  date  of  her 
death  is  not  given,  but  she  certainly 
predeceased  her  hjt  husband  by 
several  years.  This  marriage  was 
not  productive  of  happiness.  There 
was  not  only  much  ditference  of 
habits,  temper,  and  bearing,  between 
the  parties,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
antecedents  of  both,  but  it  appears 
that  Madame  was  jealous  ‘ of  every 
member  of  her  husband’s  family,’  to 
whom  he  showed  affection.  A sepa- 
ration was  the  consequence,  and  this 
loving  couple  dwelt  in  distinct  esta- 
blishments till  the  end  of  their  lives. 

It  is  a remarkable,  and  not  unin- 
Btructive,  fact,  that  the  Revolution 
could  not  extinguish  the  cultivated 
instincts  of  this  extraordinary  man  ; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  things 
in  this  volume  is  the  glimpses  which 
we  occasionally  get  of  his  impressions 
of  the  new  order  of  things.  Harsh, 
and  even  cruel,  as  the  old  society 
had  been  to  him,  it  had  a profound 
hold  upon  his  affections ; and  when 
the  solitude  and  satiety  of  age  in- 
vited reflection,  he  was  compelled  ‘ to 
doubt  wbether  the  good  which  had 
been  gained  could  ever  compensate 
for  that  which  had  been  forfeited’ 
(p.  ‘25S).  He  lived  on  the  memory  of 
the  past,  and  drew  bis  best  inspi- 
rations from  it.  ‘ Where,’  said  he, 
‘is  the  wit  of  yam  suIoiik,  the  inde- 
pendence of  your  writers,  the  charm 
and  influence  of  your  women  ? "What 
have  you  received  in  exchange  for 
all  these,  which  have  fled  for  ever  ? 
I would  not  give  the  remembrance 
of  these  times  fur  all  the  novelty, 


and  what  you  call  improvements  of 
the  social  system  of  to-day,  even 
with  the  youth  and  spirit  necessary 
to  enjoyment.  ’Tis  true  there  were 
abuse  and  exaggeration  in  many  of 
our  institutions,  but  where  is  the 
system  in  which  these  do  not  exist  f 
If  our  people  were  devoured  with 
misery  and  taxes,  yours  is  wasting  to 
the  core  with  envy  and  discontent. 
Our  nohlesee  was  corrupt  and  prodi- 
gal, yours  is  bourgeoise  and  miserly — 
greater  evils  still  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation.  If  our  king  had 
many  mistresses,  yours  has  many 
masters.  Has  he  gained  by  the  ex- 
change? Thus  you  see  it  clearly 
demonstrated,  that  not  one  of  the 
three  orders  has  advanced  in  happi- 
ness by  these  wonderful  improve- 
ments which  you  so  much  admire.’  f 
This  is  a strange  testimony  to  the 
blessings  of  revolution  on  a grand 
scale,  and  from  one,  too,  who  had 
been  in  the  midst  of  it  as  a promi- 
nent actor ; but  we  suspect  it  is  what 
most  others  in  like  circumstances 
would  give  were  they  candid,  and 
what,  aiter  all,  is  simply  true.  Let 
any  man  of  sound  understanding  look 
at  France  now,  and  say  what  she 
has  gained,  or  the  world  through 
her,  from  the  last  outburst  of  popular 
fury ; whieh  has  not  only  left  her 
the  prey  of  charlatanism,  but  made 
her  the  victim  of  the  grossest  passions. 
Talleyrand  was  undoubtedly  right  in 
his  retrospect,  but  his  healthy  con- 
victions came  too  late  to  he  of  any 
use. 

Of  Talleyrand’s  literary  habits 
little  is  known  that  can  be  relied 
upon,  but  M.  Colmache  tells  us, 
that  ‘ he  could  neither  write  nor 
dictiUe  with  ease’  (p.  177) ; and  that 
the  most  trifling  productions  of  his 
|ten  caused  him  as  much  trouble  as 
the  most  elaborate  despatch.  This 
may  have  proceeded  from  fastidious- 
ness in  the  choice  of  language,  but 
was  most  probably  attributable  to 
the  defects  of  his  education,  and  to 
the  want  of  early  practice  in  com- 
position. We  are  not  told  what  kind 
of  reading  pleased  him,  nor  whether 


* These  particulars  have  been  gleaned  from  a few  scanty  notices  contained  in  an 
unpublished  volume  by  the  late  George  Macintosh,  Esq.,  the  nephew  of  the  Mr.  Wm. 
Macintosh  spoken  of  above,  entitled,  Biogrephicol  Memoir  of  the  tote  Charles 
Macintosh,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  q-c.  Ifc.  Glasgow,  1847. 
t P.  210.  The  italics  .are  in  the  original. 
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lie  was  addicted  to  lujoks ; but  lie 
was  a great  admirer  of  Voltaire, 
with  whom  he  had  conversed  in  early- 
life,  and  whose  style,  of  its  class,  is 
perfect,  lie  always  deplored  the 
scantiness  of  his  classical  attainments, 
and  particularly  his  ignorance  of  the 
GrceK  tongue;  and,  so  far  .as  this 
volume  teaches  us,  he  would  not 
appear  to  have  been  what  it  is  custo- 
mary to  call  a learned  man.  M. 
Colmache  gives  us  certain  ‘ maxims 
for  seasoning  conversation,’  which, 
he  says,  were  Talleyrand's,  hut  which 
convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  a 
lively  and  acute,  rather  than  that  of 
a profound,  thinker.  If  they  want 
the  bitterness  of  Uochefoncauld,  they 
have  not  the  point  and  pith  of  Hacon, 
nor  the  gravity  of  Locke.  Three  of 
these  may  suffice  as  specimens,  and 
as  favourable  ones : — 

Both  emilition  and  agriculture  ought 
to  be  encouraged  by  Govemment : wit 
and  manufactures  will  come  of  them- 
selves. 

Metaphysics  always  remind  me  of  the 
caravnnseras  in  the  desert.  They  stand 
solitary  and  unsupported,  and  arc  always 
ready  to  crumble  into  ruin. 

A great  caiiitalist  i.s  hke  a vast  lake, 
upon  whose  bosom  ships  can  navigate; 
but  which  is  useless  to  the  country,  be- 
cause no  stream  issues  therefrom  to  fer- 
tilize the  land. 

M.  Colmache  professes  to  give  two 
fragments  of  the  Memoirs,  but  he 
.does  not  state  bow  he  came  by  them, 
and  we  doubt  the  fact  of  their  being 
genuine.  They  are  gracefully  writ- 
ten, however,  and  that  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Fox  particularly  so.  In  his 
* ilaxims  ’ he  speaks  of  women  disre- 
s|)ectfully — a consequence,  no  doubt, 
of  his  disregard  for  the  domestic  vir- 
tues and  of  the  dissolute  manners 
which  prevailed  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  French  society  in  his  time — and 
of  the  priesthood  contemptuously. 
No  hatred  is  so  intense,  or  so  dura- 
ble, as  that  which  is  begotten  of 
apostasy ; and  a renegade  clerk,  or  a 
renegade  politician,  may  be  always 
expected  to  rail  fiercely  against  liis 
original  creed.  In  his  personal  ha- 
bits the  Prince  of  the  Kinpire  would 
seem  to  have  adhered  closely  to  the 
manners  of  the  ancioi  roffime,  in 
the  bosom  of  which  he  had  been 
nurtured.  He  was  courtly,  formal, 
and  somewhat  exclusive;  but  his 
rigid  temiierancc  and  his  regularity 


were  proper  to  the  man,  and  neither 
to  the  past  nor  present  age.  Of  his 
bans  mots  we  have  a sprinkling,  and 
hut  a sprinkling,  in  this  volume ; but 
the  celebrated  one  about  language  is 
not  there,  though  others  of  less 
piquancy  arc.  Did  AI.  Colmache 
consider  it  of  apocryphal  authen- 
ticity ‘t  Vtc  suspect  so. 

To  sum  up,  then,  Mliat  was  the 
character  of  M.  dc  Talleyrand  ? Of 
his  extraordinary  abilities  there  is  no 
question,  since  men  of  every  variety 
of  feeling  and  position  have  home 
testimony  to  them;  but,  was  he 
great,  great  as  we  esteem  any  of  the 
models  of  our  own,  or  other  coun- 
tries ? A\’e  think  not.  Celebrated 
he  might  lie,  but  great  he  was  not. 
No  intensely  selfish  man  like  Talley- 
rand can  ever  become  so.  AVherc 
there  is  so  much  individual  concen- 
tration, there  is  no  room  left  for 
that  expansion  of  the  faculties  of  the 
soul  upon  which  true  renown  rests, 
and  out  of  which  it  springs.  The 
region  in  which  the  mind  acts  is 
necessarily  circumscribed  by-  the 
constant  pressure  of  a never-absent 
egoism ; and  when  this  mental  con- 
stitution happens  to  be  united  to 
timidity,  distrust,  and  temperamental 
coldness,  greatness  eeases  to  be  a 
ixissible  achievement,  ilorcover,  he 
wanted  principle,  which  is  the  natu- 
ral foundation  of  public  virtue ; and 
he  had  no  higher  an  idea  of  morality 
than  its  conveniency.  llis  sense  of 
propriety,  which  in  some  cases  was 
high,  was  merely  a conventional  in- 
stinct ; but  it  was  derived  from  no 
anterior  obligation,  and  recognized 
no  source  more  elevated  than  the 
canons  of  society.  Of  dnhj  (that 
sacred  word  1),  in  its  Knglish  sense, 
he  had  not  the  faintest  conception ; 
and  provided  that  his  person  was 
protected  and  his  fortunes  advanced, 
it  was  a matter  of  alisolute  indif- 
ference to  him  what  master  he  served, 
or  in  what  cause  he  enlisted.  The 
first  Revolution,  the  Empire,  the 
Restoration,  and  the  Throne  of  the 
Uarricades,  all  found  in  him  a will- 
ing and  an  able  instrument,  and  yet 
he  proved  faithless  to  all ; for  though 
we  have  not  circumstantial  proof  of 
this  as  to  the  last,  his  growing  dis- 
content with  Ixmis  Philippe  shows 
clearly  that  the  political  weather- 
cock was  again  veering.  Even  when 
we  make  allowance  for  the  very 
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l>eculiar  circumstances  by  which  he 
was  surrounded  from  his  entry  into 
life  until  his  exit  from  it,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  this  versatility 
was  a consequence  of  a particular 
mental  organization,  and  that,  if  ri- 
gorously analysed,  its  causes  would 
be  found  to  resolve  themselves  into 
habits  of  reasoning  upon  men  and 
things  from  which  courage,  genero- 
sity, and  masculine  disinterestedness, 
were  carefully  excluded.  Patriot- 
ism may  be  pleaded  in  justification — 
it  is  a ready  argument  and  a common 
defence ; but,  ample  as  its  propor- 
tions are,  it  will  not  cover  every- 
thing : besides  that,  in  Talleyrand’s 
case  it  was  a non-e.xistence,  for  of 
that  holy  love  of  country  which  the 
word  is  designed  to  convey,  and 
which  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  moral 
heroism,  ho  had  not  one  particle. 
He  might  be,  and  no  doubt  was,  the 
clever  minister  of  a system,  whatever 
that  system  chanced  to  be,  and  we 
know  that  he  carried  out  the  views 
of  his  immediate  employers  A toute 


otttrance,  and  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  their  future  social  or  poli- 
tical consequences ; but  of  any  grand 
conceptions  resting  upon  the  rights, 
or  contemplating  the  happiness,  of 
mankind,  and  discriminated  from  the 
claims  of  an  existing  dynasty,  be  it 
dcmocratical  or  monarcnical,  he  was 
utterly  incapable.  Carjie  diem  was 
his  motto,  and  he  was  faithful  to  it ; 
but  however  proper  that  epicurean 
maxim  might  have  been  in  the  mouth 
of  a Homan  poet,  or  however  truly 
it  might  depict  the  philosophy  of  a 
Homan  courtesan,  it  is  the  deadly 
antagonist  of  greatness,  which  it 
blights  in  the  bud.  Out  of  such  a 
nature  as  this  — a nature  unequal  to 
the  slightest  sacrifice  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  conservative  of  itself,  and 
indifferent  to  all  the  world  besides, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a great, 
though  it  may  be  easy  enough  to 
make  a celebrated,  man — and  such 
we  take  M.  de  Talleyrand,  Prince  de 
Benevento,  to  have  been. 
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The  extremities  modified  for  walk- 
ing on  land,  in  the  case  of  the 
Chersians,  shuffling  about  in  marshes 
and  ponds  in  the  case  of  the  Elo- 
dians,*  and  swimming  in  rivers  with 
a good  garnish  of  claws  to  enable 
the  Potamiansj"  to  scramble  upon 
banks  and  logs,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
help  of  the  said  claws  in  enabling 
them  to  secure  their  prey,  take,  in 
the  Tliala'isians,]  an  unmistakeablc 
oar- like  shape.  No  half-measures 
would  enable  a turtle  to  row  pla- 
cidly on  the  mirror-like  sea,  when 
The  air  is  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  P.anopc  with  nil  her  sisters  plays, 
or  beat  the  billows  when  the  ocean  is 
agitated  by  storms  such  as  burst 
forth  in  tropical  latitudes.  But 
these  paddles  have  a double  office  to 
perform.  They'  are  formed  to  act, 
not  only  ns  organs  of  swimming,  but 
as  instruments  of  progression  on  the 
tide- furrowed  shore,  when  the  fe- 
males travel  up  to  deposit  their  eggs ; 

♦ Marsh  tortoises. 


and  to  this  end,  in  most  of  the  spe- 
cies, the  paddle  is  furnished  with 
one  or  more  nails,  which  greatly 
assist  the  animal  in  its  advance  on 
land. 

Only  five  well-defined  recent  spe- 
cies are  known,  if  Mr.  Gray  be  right 
in  considering  Chelone  virgata  and 
C’helone  maculosa  of  Dumeril  and 
Bibron  as  varieties  of  Chelone  mydas; 
and  this  existing  state  of  the  limita- 
tion of  the  marine  form  of  these 
reptiles  opens  a new  and  most  inte- 
resting point  of  view,  when  compared 
with  the  fossil  evidences  of  the  deve- 
lopemcnt  of  this  sub-family  in  the 
ancient  seas  of  onr  globe.  Professor 
Owen,  in  his  valuable  History  of 
British  Fossil  Reptiles,  describes  no 
less  than  eleven  well-defined  fossil 
species  of  chelone  found  in  Britain, 
to  say  nothing  of  fragments.  Such 
a catalogue,  as  he  justly  observes, 
leads  to  conclusions  of  much  greater 
interest  than  the  previous  opinions 

t Sea  tortoises,  or  turtles. 
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respecting  the  chclonites  of  the  Lon- 
don clay  could  have  suggested. 

Whilst  (writes  the  I’rofeasor)  these 
fossils  were  supposed  to  have  beloDj;ed 
to  a freshwater  genus,  the  ditference 
between  the  present  fauna  and  that  of 
the  eocene  period,  in  reference  to  the 
chelonian  order,  was  not  very  great ; 
since  the  Etnyt  {cisiuda)  Euruptea  still 
abounds  on  the  continent  after  wiiirh  it 
is  named,  and  lives  long  in  our  own 
islands  in  suitable  localities.  But  the 
case  assumes  a very  different  aspect  when 
we  come  to  the  conviction  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  eocene  chelonites  belong 
to  the  true  marine  genus  chelone ; and 
that  the  number  of  species  of  these 
extinct  turtles  already  obtained  from  so 
limited  a space  as  the  Isle  of  Sheppy, 
exceeds  that  of  the  species  of  chelone 
now  known  to  exist  throughout  the 
globe. 

The  Professor  comes  to  no  hasty 
conclusion,  when  he  states  that  the 
ancient  ocean  of  the  eocene  epoch 
was  much  less  sparingly  inhabited 
by  turtles  than  that  which  now 
washes  the  shores  of  our  globe  ; and 
that  these  extinct  turtles  presented  a 
greater  variety  of  specific  modifica- 
tions than  are  known  in  the  seas  of 
the  warmer  latitudes  of  the  present 
day.  Nor  does  the  inference  stop 
here;  for,  as  he  well  says  in  con- 
tinuation, the  indications  which  the 
English  eocene  turtles,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  otiicr  organic  remains  from 
the  same  formation,  afford  of  the 
warmer  climate  of  the  latitude  in 
which  they  lived,  as  compared  with 
that  which  prevails  there  in  the 
present  day,  accord  with  those  which 
all  the  organic  remains  of  the  oldest 
tertiary  deposits  have  hitherto  yielded 
in  reference  to  this  interesting  point. 
We  have  already  seen  that  some  of 
the  freshwater  - tortoises  make  the 
<^gs  and  young  of  crocodilians  and 
other  reptiles  their  prey',  and  the 
conformation  of  some  of  tliesc  fossils 
furnishes  the  author  of  the  work 
here  cited  with  another  generalizing 
observation. 

After  remarking  that  abundance 
of  food  must  have  been  produced 
under  the  influences  of  a climate 
such  as  that  which  the  fossil  turtles 
enjoyed,  he  proceeds  to  the  inference 
that  to  some  of  the  extinct  species — 
which,  like  the  Chelone  longiceps  and 
Chelone  planimetUum,  exhibit  a form 
of  head  well  adapted  for  penetrating 
the  soil,  or  with  modifications  that 


indicate  an  affinity  to  the  Trionycei — 
was  assigned  the  task  of  checking 
the  undue  increase  of  the  now  ex- 
tinct crocodiles  and  gavials  of  the 
same  epoch  and  locality,  by  devour- 
ing their  eggs  or  their  young,  the 
tnonyces  themselves  becoming,  pro- 
bably', in  return,  an  occasional  prey 
to  the  older  individuals  of  the  same 
carnivorous  saurians.  Thus  did  the 
lex  talionie  prevail  long  before  law- 
yers stained  paper  with  their  well- 

f ailed  ink.  Thus  was  the  balance 
ept  up  in  bygone  ages  as  it  now  is. 
Tlie  same  principle  of  mutual  exter- 
mination was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be ; 
and  by  this  principle,  which  to  the 
uninitiated  must  wear  somewhat  of  an 
Acherontic  aspect,  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  general  happiness  is  secured 
in  what  would  otherwise  be  an  over- 
crowded world  : but  v<e  rklis. 

The  well -arched,  thick  - walled, 
waggon  - proof,  portable  castle,  as- 
signed by  the  distributive  justice  of 
Nature  to  the  larger  slow  land- 
tortoises,  and  those,  consequently, 
more  exposed  to  observation  and 
attacks,  is  in  the  turtles  modified  to 
suit  the  element  in  which  they  prin- 
cipally live.  The  carapace  forming 
the  roof  is  less  highly  arched,  and 
both  it  and  the  floor  or  plastron  arc 
lighter  and  less  completely  ossified  ; 
but  as  the  head  cannot  be  drawn 
back  under  the  carapace,  as  in  the 
land-tortoises,  it  is  fortified  by  an 
additional  bony  helmet. 

Besides  these  true  turtles  another 
marine  genus  exists,  differing  re- 
markably from  chelone  ; this  is  the 
coriaceous  turtle,  Sphargie,  which 
has  the  botly'  incased  in  a sort  of 
leathern  armour,  and  has  no  nails  on 
the  paddles.  This  form  seems  to 
represent  the  soft  freshwater  - tor- 
toises in  some  degree. 

The  green  turtle  {Chelone  tnydat), 
now  the  cynosure  of  eicry  alder- 
manic  eye,  owes  its  English  name  to 
the  hue  of  the  delicate  fat  which 
enriches  the  soup  and  various  sa- 
voury dishes  that  form  a course  of 
turtle.  Whether  the  Latin  specific 
name  was  conferred  on  it  by  the 
Knight  of  the  Polar  Star  from  any 
punning  justiciary  allusion,  does  not 
seem  to  be  certain.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  French  names  with  which  it 
is  now  the  fashion  to  adorn  every 
pl^,  be  it  at  City  feast,  great  club 
dinner  to  the  lion  of  the  day,  or  the 
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more  refined  repa.it  served  in  the 
Apollo  chamber  of  a modem  Lu- 
cullus,  England  may  claim  the 
honour  of  availing  itself  of  the  re- 
sources of  its  West  Indian  posses- 
sions, and  making  ‘turtle*  famous. 
The  French  were  a long  way  be- 
hind. In  Le  Cuuiiiier  des  Cuisi- 
mem*  there  is  not  a single  receipt 
for  dressing  real  turtle. 

What  the  ideas  of  a Frenchman 
on  the  subject  of  Potage  en  Tortue 
were,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following : — 

Potage  en  Tbriue. — Ce  potage,  qui  est 
aajourd'hai  tret  u la  mode  dans  les 
grands  maiaons  et  chex  les  bons  restau- 
rateurs, manque  dans  la  plupart  des 
traites  sur  la  cuisine,  neaurilliers,  et 
Viard  dans  le  Cuirinier  royal,  sont  les 
teuls  qui  en  ex]>osent  la  recette,  mais 
avec  des  variantes. 

After  this  exordium  one  is  hardly 
prepared  fur  the  receipts  themselves. 

Matieres  employee! par  BeautiUiere. — 
Mouton,  epaule  ou  gigot,  ou  parures  de 
carres,  debris  de  poissons,  en  quantity 
suffisante,  dans  un  mormite,  blond  de 
veau,  banquet  de  persil,  aromates,  ba- 
silic ; la  cuisson  s^pare  la  chair  des  os. 
Le  bouillon  pass6  au  travers  d’une  ser- 
viette, et  clarifi<5  avec  des  blancs  d'oeufs  ; 
faire  bouillir,  reduire,  ajoutcr  du  vin  de 
Madere ; la  moitie  d’une  tete  de  veau, 
erbaudee  de  la  veille,  dtsoss^e,  cuite 
dans  un  blanc,  coupee  par  petits  mor- 
ceaux  ; dans  le  bouillon,  vin  de  Madere ; 
poivre  de  cayenne,  de  kari ; dans  le  po- 
tage, des  morccaux  de  veuu ; jaunes 
d’oeufs  frais,  durcis,  ii  I’instant  du 
service. 

Now  for  the  Matihres  emphyees 
par  Viard: — 

Tranches  de  baeuf,  parure  de  veau, 
poule  ou  parure  de  vuluille,  moitie  con- 
sommd  et  moitie  blond  de  veau,  carottes, 
oignons,  cloux  de  girofle,  dans  une  mar- 
mite  ; moitie  de  tete  de  veau,  degorgee 
et  blanch  ie.  couple  par  petits  morccaux 
dans  une  autre  marmite,  petits  pimenta 
enragees.  macis  de  muscade,  consomme, 
vin  dc  Madere,  champignons,  ris  de  veau 
en  tres  petits  morccaux,  cretes  de  coqs, 
rognons,  quenelles  de  volailles ; dans  la 
soupicre,  oeufs  poch^s  et  le  potage  dessu.s  ; 
ti  le  potage  n’est  pas  assez  corse  ou 
asset  fort  en  piment,  glace  de  volaille, 
beurre  de  piment. 

Fire  bum  and  caldron  bubble  ! 

Very  good  potage,  no  doubt — but 
no  mure  like  torttie  than  I to  Her- 
cules; and,  even  for  the  mock-turtle 


here  presented,  any  one  may  safely 
back  Birch  of  Comhill  against  the 
French  artist.  When  Cuvier  last 
visited  this  country,  and  was  feasted 
by  some  of  our  philosophers  at  the 
Albion,  nothing  struck  nim  so  much 
as  the  tortue,  upon  which  his  memory 
long  dwelt ; and  yet  he  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  testing  the  abilities 
of  the  first  cooks  of  his  own  country. 
Soyer  and  other  compatriots  of  his 
may  have  shone  since  that  time  ; but 
formerly  turtle  was  eminently  Eng- 
lish. Nor  is  it  of  remote  antiquity 
as  an  English  dish.  Not  much  more 
than  a hundred  years  have  passed 
since  its  general  introduction,  and 
for  a long  time  it  was  comparatively 
rare.  But  steam,  which  annihilates 
both  space  and  time  to  make  epi- 
cures as  well  as  lovers  happy,  now 
brings  a regular  and  rapid  supply  of 
really  ‘fine  lively  turtle,’  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  wasted  invalids  which 
our  West  Indiamen  of  the  olden 
time  landed  after  their  lagging 
voyage.  Bristol  was  famous  for  it  ; 
and  some  years  ago  the  Montague 
Tavern  bore  away  the  bell.  There 
was  the  best  turtle  I ever  tasted, 
and  thither  did  George  IV.  send  for 
that  which  graced  his  royal  table. 
Whether  the  mantle  has  descended 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  present 
ricst  of  Comus  who  officiates  at  the 
lontaguc,  those  of  my  readers,  if  I 
happen  to  have  any,  may  ascertain 
who  go  to  that  ancient  town,  and 
make  a pilgrimage  up  the  hill  to  the 
‘ Parade,’  which  used  to  be  odori- 
ferous with  the  savoury  emanations 
from  the  tavern  redolent  of  sweet 
basil,  the  grosser  fumes  of  the  kit- 
chen sublimed  by  the  perfume  of 
h'me-punch,  h’oie  - sangaree,  and  limes 
themselves : accompaniments,  by  the 
way,  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  London; 
where  the  lemon,  fragrant  as  it  is, 
unsatisfactorily  does  duty  for  the 
lime,  two  or  three  of  which  supreme 
condiments  were  placed  in  the  nap- 
kin of  every  guest  when  turtle  was 
presented  at  Bristol. 

Our  own  lamented  Chantrey,  who, 
though  fully  alive  to  the  merits  of 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  was 
one  of  the  most  unselfish  and  liberal  of 
men,  had  a story  of  a passage  during 
one  of  the  City  feasts  at  which  he  was 
present.  The  great  national  sculptor 
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— for  truly  great  and  truly  national 
he  wag — sat  next  to  a functionary 
before  whom  stood  a large  tureen  of 
turtle-soup.  This  citizen  instantly 
possessed  oimself  of  the  ladle,  care- 
fully fished  out  the  coarser  parts, 
and  offered  the  plate  containing  them 
to  Chantrey,  who  declined. 

‘ I watched,’  said  he,  ‘ the  progress 
of  the  plate  : at  last  it  was  set  down 
before  the  lord-mayor’s  chaplain ; 
and  the  expression  of  that  man's 
face,  when  he  beheld  it,  I shall  never 
forget.’  The  functionary  went  on 
helping 'till  he  had  cleared  the  soup 
of  all  but  the  green  fat  and  richer 
parts,  the  whole  of  which  he  piled 
up  in  a capacious  plate  for  himself. 
Then  up  spoke  our  sculptor  and 
said, — * If  you  will  allow  me  to 
change  my  mind.  I'll  take  a little 
turtle ;’  and  the  waiter  who  held 
the  plate,  placed  it,  to  the  horror 
of  the  dispensing  expectant,  before 
Chantrey,  who  immediately  com- 
menced spoon-exercise,  os  Jonathan 
delicately  describes  such  evolutions  ; 
‘and  this  I did,’  said  Chantrey,  ‘to 
punish  him  for  his  greed.’ 

What  was  the  unhappy  function- 
ary to  do'!*  Ilis  own  tureen  was 
exhausted,  and,  in  a half-frantic  tone, 
he  called  to  one  of  the  waiters  to 
bring  him  some  turtle.  Hut  at  City 
feasts  the  guests  are  very  indus- 
trious, especially  when  turtle  is  the 
order  of  the  day ; and  the  waiter, 
after  trying  about,  brought  back  to 
our  greedy  citizen  tbe  identical  plate 
of  fatless  flesh  which  had  so  astound- 
ed the  chaplain,  who  had  contrived 
to  exchange  his  unwelcome  portion 
for  one  more  worthy  of  a sleek  son 
of  the  Church  : ‘ and  then,’  Chan- 
trey would  add,  ‘my  attentive  neigh- 
bour's vi.sagc  was  awful  to  look 
upon  1’  There  was  no  help  for  it ; 
so  the  disconcerted  functionary'  be- 
took himself  to  tbe  rejected  plate, 
with  the  additional  discomfiture  of 
seeing  Chantrey  send  away  his,  still 
rich  with  calipee,  fat,  and  flns. 

But  this  is  mild  compared  with 
scenes  which  have  arisen  on  such 
occasions  in  less  refined  times.  Some- 
thing, indeed,  may  be  allowed  for 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and 
tbe  excitement  of  the  moment,  when 
The  tender  morsels  on  the  palate  melt, 
And  all  the  force  of  cookery  is  felt. 

Hut  time  was  when  the  Graces  seem 
to  have  been  altogether  Imnishcd 


ft-om  the  great  civic  feasts,  and  the 
onslaught  of  the  gastrophilists  waxed 
fast  and  furious.  Hogarth  has  touched 
this  in  the  eighth  plate  of  his  inimi- 
table ‘ Industry  and  Idleness,’  when 
tbe  industrious  'prentice  has  grown 
rich,  and  is  Shenff  of  London ; ‘ re- 
presenting to  us,’  as  worthy  Dr. 
Trusler  observes,  ‘ at  one  view,  the 
various  ways  of  what  we  call  laying 
it  in.'  Quin  declared  that  it  was  not 
safe  to  sit  down  to  a feast  in  one  of 
the  City  halls  without  a basket- 
hiltcd  knife  and  fork.  At  a much 
later  period,  a well-known  ‘special 
attorney,’  who  had  fought  his  way 
well  on  every  other  stage,  found 
himself  no  match  for  those  who  sur- 
rounded him  on  Lord-mayor’s  Day. 
Whenever  he  endeavoured  to  trans- 
fer a fat  slice  from  the  savoury 
haunch  before  him  to  his  own  plate, 
it  was  instantly  speared  by'  the  forks 
of  the  foragers  near  him,  and  borne 
away'  to  theirs,  till  at  last  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  the  unequal  con- 
test, and  lay'  down  his  dinner  arms 
in  despair,  though  he  had  got  well 
into  ‘ The  Alderman’s  Walk.'  And 
yet  civic  hospitality  does  its  liest  to 
enable  the  catechists  who  arc  invited 
to  do  their  duty  towards  their  neigh- 
bours, as  far  as  plenty  is  concerned. 
At  a turtle-feast,  the  usual  allowance 
was,  perhaps  is — for  there  has  been 
no  falling  oil  of  late  in  festal  liber- 
ality— six  pounds,  live  weight,  per 
head.  Thus,  in  August  1«08,  at 
the  Spanish  dinner  at  the  City  of 
London  Tavern,  400  guests  con- 
sumed 2.500  lbs.  of  turtle,  if  the 
newspapers  of  that  day'  arc  worthy 
of  credence.  When  we  remember 
that  the  turtle  is  but  the  prologue 
to  the  jilay,  we  may  form  some  no- 
tion ol  the  performances  of  these 
valiant  trenchermen,  who  must  have 
gone  near  to  rival  the  feats  of  some 
of  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  table. 
'J’hcy',  indeed,  have  left  on  record 
gastric  achievements  to  be  cuvitHl  by 
aldcriucu  of  the  most  giant  ap]ietite. 
Did  not  .Maximiu  consume  forty 
]H>uud.s  of  flesh  in  a day' — nay,  occa- 
sionally sixty'  pounds — moistening  his 
rep;ist  with  a eessel  of  wine  of  tbe  Ca- 
pital measure,  containing  about  eight 
of  our  gallons  ? Great  as  he  was  in 
more  senses  than  one,  the  brutal 
emperor,  however,  must  yield  the 
palm  to  I'hagon,  who  at  one*  dinner 
consumed  a whole  boar,  a hundred 
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loaves,  a wether,  and  a little  hog, 
washing  all  down  with  more  than 
an  orca  of  wnc.  Claudius  Albinus 
seems  to  have  had  a sweet  tooth,  and 
a more  refined  taste ; for  one  of  his 
meals  consisted  of  five  hundred  dried 
figs,  the  callistruthiiE  of  the  Greeks, 
one  hundred  Campanian  peaches,  ten 
melons  of  Ossia,  and  twenty  pounds 
of  grapes  from  the  luscious  vineyards 
of  the  blessed  island  of  Leuce,  that 
paradise  of  the  Kuxine  Sea.  These 
delicacies  paved  the  way  for  the 
volaille,  consisting  of  one  liundred 
gnat-snappers ; and  then  the  orifice 
was  satisfactorily  closed  upon  forty 
oysters.  Claudius,  in  this  sweeping 
supper,  seems  to  have  reversed  the 
modem  order  of  dishes,  ending  where 
an  epicure  of  the  nineteenth  century 
begins.  What  his  drinking  capa- 
bilities were  does  not  appear.  Hut 
the  stern  Homans  were  in  the  habit 
of  becoming  somcwliat  hazy  occasion- 
ally. People  do  not  like  to  have  their 
various  weaknesses  paraded  before 
the  senate ; and  Mark  Antony  bit- 
terly paid  off  Cicero’s  philippics. 
The  son  of  the  orator,  by  way  of 
commentary,  and  bent  on  eclipsing 
the  fame  of  his  father's  murderer  as 
the  greatest  bibber  of  the  empire, 
took  off  two  gallons  at  a draught. 
Nivellius  Torquatus  threw  the 
prowess  of  Marcus  Cicero  into  the 
shade  ; for,  in  the  presence  of  Tibe- 
rius, he  drank  off  three  gallons  with- 
out drawing  breath;  and  I'irmus 
disposed  of  two  buckets  full  of  wine 
witnout  flinching;  to  say  nothing  of 
Offcllius  15ura?tius,  who  spent  the 
whole  of  his  life  in  making  himself 
a thoroughfare  for  wine.  The  ac- 
complishment was  worth  something 
in  those  d.ays.  Three  bacchanalian 
nights  with  Piso  so  endeared  him  to 
Tiberius  — whom  the  wags  irreve- 
rently called  Hiberius — that  he  made 
him  pra-tor ; and  for  the  same  con- 
vivial qualities,  the  emperor  gave 
Pomponius  Flaccus  the  province  of 
Syria.  The  road  to  preferment  ge- 
nerally, under  his  reign,  seems  to 


have  been  the  same  rosy  way,  for 
‘ He  also  did  prefer  a man  that  was 
unknown,  and  sought  for  the  quocs- 
tor’s  office,  before  the  most  noble 
men,  for  pledging  at  a banquet  an 
amphora  of  wine,  that  he  drank  to 
him.  And  at  that  time,  when  the 
Lex  Fannia  was  published,  the  mat- 
ter was  come  so  far,  that  many  of 
the  iicoplc  of  Home  would  come 
drunk  into  the  Senate-house,  and  so 
consult  of  the  affaires  of  the  com- 
monwealth.'* Alan  is  an  imitative 
animal ; and  the  debates  in  our  own 
houses  of  parliament  occasionally  ex- 
hibit symptoms  that  some  of  our 
legislators  have  dined,  though  they 
may  not  have  exactly  fulfilled  that 
Greek  symposial  law  that  required 
the  boon  companion  not  to  quit  his 
cups  till  the  morning  star  arose. 
Even  in  these  degenerate  days,  there 
arc  not  wanting  examples  of  those 
who  have  bid  the  liquid  ruby  flow 
copiously.  Quin  frequently  carried 
ofl  six  good  bottles  of  claret  under 
his  belt,  after  all  the  spirituous  and 
vinous  accompaniments  of  a turtle 
dinner. 

Hut  neither  calipash  nor  c.alipee 
gratified  the  palates  of  the  ancient 
Homans.  The  hammer  of  Charon 
descended  upon  the  Apicii  and  Lu- 
cullus  centuries  before  the  Nereids, 
who  sport  under  the  beams  of  the 
western  star,  sent  the  delicious  offer- 
ing to  the  epicures  of  the  old  world, 
although  the  sca-nyniphs  of  the  East 
furnished  the  luxurious  with  an  or- 
nament for  their  tables,  couches,  and 
the  pillars  of  their  houses,  from  an- 
other siiecics.f  AVe  can  almost  hear 
the  lamentations  of  the  fidgetty, 
niggardly,  self- tormenting  Alamurra, 
pour  in  the  midst  of  his  riches,  w ho 

Testudiueuiu  mensus  quater  hexadinon 
Ingemuit  citro  non  satis  esse  suo.J 

The  consumption  of  tortoiseshell 
at  Home  for  ornamental  purposes 
must  haveliecn  very  great ; the  very 
door-posts  of  the  rich  were  inlaid 
with  it.§ 

The  supply,  occasionally,  must 


* Jonston.  t C'lielone  imbrieata. 

t Martial,  Epig.  ix.  GO.  Juvenal  also  allude.s  to  the  lu.\ury  in  his  eleventh  satire : — 
Nemo  inter  curns  et  scria  duxit  habcndimi, 

Hiialis  In  Oi  eani  fluctu  testudo  nataret, 

Clarum  Trojugenis  factura,  ac  nobilc  fulcrum. 

§ Familiar  as  is  the  [inssage,  we  cannot  mar  the  henutjr  of  the  Mantuan's  verse 
by  giving  the  sixth  fine  alone ; — 

O Portunatos  niuiiiim  sua  si  bona  norint 
Agricolas  ! quibus  ipsa  prociil  discordibus  armis. 
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have  been  more  than  eqnal  to  the 
demand,  if  we  may  believe  Velleius 
Paterculus,  who  relates  that,  when 
Ceesar  took  Alexandria,  the  maga- 
zines were  so  rich  in  tortoiseshell 
that  he  proposed  to  make  that 
highly-prized  ornament  a principal 
feature  in  his  African  triumph. 

The  first  man  that  invented  the  cutting 
of  tortoise  shells  into  thin  plates,  there- 
with to  seele  beds,  tables,  cupboids,  and 
presses,  was  Carbilitis  PoUio,  a man  very 
mgenions  and  inventive  of  such  toies, 
serving  to  riot  and  superfluous  expense.  * 

The  carapace  entire  was  frequently 
used  for  a cradle  and  a bath  for 
young  children ; nor  did  the  warrior 
disdain  it  as  a shield. 

The  size  to  which  some  of  the 
species  grew  was  enormous,  if  we  are 
to  believe  iElian,  Pliny,  Diodorus, 
and  others. 

There  he  found  Tortoises  in  the  Indian 
sea  so  great,  that  one  only  shcl  of  them 
is  sufficient  for  the  roufe  of  a dwelling 
liouse.  And  among  the  Islands  princi- 
pally in  the  Red  Sea,  they  use  Tortoise 
shells  for  boats  and  wherries  upon  the 
water. 

And,  again  (book  vi.  c.  22),  Pliny, 
writing  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Island  of  Taprobanc,  states  that. 

They  take  also  a great  pleasure  and 
delight  in  fishing,  and  especially  in  tak- 
ing of  tortoisses  ; and  so  great  they  are 
found  there,  that  one  of  their  shcls  will 
serve  to  cover  an  house  : and  so  the  in- 
habitants do  employ  them  instead  of 
roufes. 

The  largest  skull  of  a turtle  I ever 


saw  is  in  the  noble  mnsenm  of  the 
Royal  Coll^  of  Surgeons  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  the  cranium  of  a logger- 
head  Turtle  {Ckehne  caouanna),  and 
is  ofthe  following  portentous  dimen- 
sions : — 

Ft.  In.  Un. 

Length,  in  a straight  line'] 
from  the  back  margin  of  I ^ 

the  mastoid  to  the  fore  | 
end  of  the  premaxillary...  J 
Breadth  in  a straight  line.. . 0 II  6 

Height,  including  lower  jaw  O'  9 0 
Circumference  (horizontal)  3 4 0 

And  now  a few  words  on  the  na- 
tural history  and  capture  of  some  of 
these  Thalassians;  and  first,  of  the 
delicate  species,  the  greenish  colour 
of  whose  lat  gives  it  one  of  its  names, 
and  is  derived  from  the  turtle-grass 
on  which  it  principally  feeds — the 
green  turtle,  Torlue  francke  of  our 
pseudo-republican  neighbours;  Tes- 
iudo  mt/dat,  Linn. ; Chelone  mydas  of 
more  modern  zoologists. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  West 
Indian  seas  arc  enriched  with  this 
luscious  esculent. 

Turtle  (tortoises),  writes  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  are  of  several  sorts  ; those  of  the 
sea  call’d  green  Turtle,  from  their  fats 
being  of  that  colour,  feed  on  conches  or 
shell  fish,  are  very  good  victuals,  and 
sustain  a great  many,  especially  of  the 
|H>orer  sort  of  the  Island.  'They  are 
brought  in  sloops,  as  the  season  is  for 
breeding  or  feeding,  from  the  Caymanes, 
or  south  Cayes  of  Cuba,  in  which  forty 
sloops,  )iart  of  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
belonging  to  Port  Royal,  are  always  im- 
ployed.  They  are  worth  fifteen  shillings 


Pundit  humo  facilem  victum  justissima  tellus. 

Si  non  ingentem  foribus  domus  alta  sffperbis 
Mane  salutantum  totis  vomit  wdibus  undam  ; 

Nec  tariot  inhiani  jmlchrd  tetiudine  pottet, 

Inlusasque  auro  vestes,  Epbyre'iaque  sera ; 

Alba  nequo  Assyrio  fucator  lana  veneno, 

Nee  casia  liquid!  corrumpitur  usus  olivi : 

At  secura  quies,  et  nescia  fallere  vita, 

Dives  opum  variarum,  at  latis  otia  fundis, 

Speluncie,  vivique  lacus,  at  frigida  Tempe, 

Mugitusque  bourn,  moUesque  sub  arbore  somni 
Non  absunt. 

* Holland's  Pliny.  And  again, — ‘ Cornelius  Nepos  writeth,  that  before  the 
victory  of  Sylla,  who  defeated  Marias,  two  dining  tables,  and  no  more  there  were 
throughout  ^me,  all  of  silver.  Fenestella  saich,  that  in  his  time  (and  he  died  the 
last  yere  of  the  reigne  of  Tyberius  Ciesar  the  Emperor)  men  began  to  bestow  silver 
upon  their  cupboords  and  side  livery  tables ; and  even  then  also  (by  bis  saying)  tor- 
toise worke  came  in  request,  and  was  much  used.  Howbeit,  somewhat  before  his 
daies,  he  writetb,  that  those  cupboords  were  of  wood,  round  and  solid  of  one  entire 
piece,  and  not  much  bigger  than  the  tables  whereupon  men  eat  their  meat ; but  when 
nee  was  a young  boy,  they  were  foure  square,  and  of  many  peecrs  joyned  together ; 
and  then  they  began  to  be  covered  over  with  thin  boords  or  painels,  either  of  maple 
or  citron  wood.’  So  that,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  only  age  q/* veneer. 
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apiece,  best  when  with  egg,  and  brought 
or  put  into  pens,  or  paliaadoed  places,  in 
the  harbour  of  Fort  Royal,  whence  they 
are  taken  and  killed  as  occasion  requires. 
They  are  much  better  when  brought  in 
first,  than  after  languishing  in  those 
pens  for  want  of  food. 

Apicius  certainly  had  Darteneuf 
on  the  hip  when,  in  reply  to  the 
strictures  of  the  latter  on  his  not 
having  made  a voyage  to  Britain  for 
tlie  purpose  of  eating  oysters,  the 
ghost  or  the  Koman  retorted  with 
the  modern  epicure’s  short-comings 
on  his  confession  that,  when  in  the 
flesh,  he  had  not  been  to  the  West 
Indies  to  enjoy  turtle.* 

Sloanc  gives  a somewhat  startling 
account  of  the  cflect  of  a turtle 
diet : — 

Tliey  infect  the  blood  of  those  feeding 
on  them,  whence  their  shirts  are  yellow, 
and  their  skin  and  face  of  the  same  co- 
lour. 

Our  aldermen  had  better  have  an 
eye  to  their  linen  and  complexions. 
Sloane  starts  a theory  on  the  colour 
of  his  transatlantic  friends,  whose 
under-rarments  were  ‘stained  pro- 
digiously — 

This,  I believe  (says  he),  may  be  one 
of  the  reasons  of  the  complexion  of  our 
Europsean  inhabitants,  whicli  is  chang’d, 
in  some  time,  from  wliite  to  that  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  which  proceeds 
from  this,  as  well  as  the  jaundics,  which 
is  common,  sea  air,  &c. 

And  then  he  says,  not  without 
truth,  that  ‘all  sorts  of  Sea  Tortle, 
except  the  green,  arc  reckon'd  fishy 
and  not  ^ood  food.' 

In  his  chapter  ‘of  Quadrupeds 
which  are  oviparous,  or  lay  eggs,’ 
he  says, — 

The  best,  or  green  turtle  or  tortoises. 


come  to  the  Caymanes  once  a-year  to 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  to  be  hatch'd 
by  the  sun,  and  at  that  time  the  turtlers 
take  them  in  great  numbers ; at  other 
times  the  turtles  go  to  the  south  Cayes 
of  Cuba,  there  to  feed  on  the  sea  grass 
growing  under  water,  wherefore  the  tur- 
tlers go  thither  in  quest  of  them  ; and  it 
may  be,  four  men  in  a sloop  may  bring 
in  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  turtles,  worth 
seventeen  or  eighteen  shillings  a.piece, 
more  or  less  according  to  their  goodness. 
The  female  with  egg  is  reckon’d  the  best; 
they  sometimes  get  their  loading  in  a 
day,  but  are  usually  six  weeks  in  making 
the  voyage  ; they  feed  on  turtle,  bisquet 
bread  and  salt ; they  catch  the  turtle 
with  nets  of  yam  larger  than  whipcord. 
When  they  come  home  they  put  them 
into  the  sea  in  four  square  penus,  or  pa- 
lisadoed  places,  where  they  keep  alive 
till  there  be  occasion  to  kill  them,  which 
will  be  very  long  sometimes,  tho'  the 
sooner  they  are  kill’d  after  taking,  they 
are  the  fatter.  The  callipee,  or  under 
part  of  the  breast  and  belly  bak’d,  is 
reckon’d  the  best  piece — the  liver  and 
fat  are  counted  delicacies. 

And  then  iSir  Hans  proceeds  to 
repeat,  as  he  has  in  anotner  part  of 
his  book,  besides  that  above  quoted, 
the  statement  that  those  who  feed 
much  upon  them  discharge  at  their 
pores  a yellow  serum,  and  that  the 
fat  is  yellow,  tastes  like  marrow, 
and  gives  the  skin  a vellow  hue, — a 
statement  which  will  not  surprize 
those  who  know  that  the  bones  of 
pigs,  in  whose  food  madder  is  mLxed, 
become  coloured  accordingly. 

Such  is  Sloane’s  account  of  the 
Testudo  marina  mdgaris  of  Ray ; 
Jurucua  Brasiliensibus,  and  Tartar- 
uga  Lusitanis,  of  the  same ; Tortue 
franche  of  !^chefort,  Du  iTertre, 
and  Labat. 

He  then  describes  the  Testudo  ma- 


• Apicius.  What  grieves  me  most  is,  that  I never  eat  a Turtle.  They  tell  me 
that  it  is  absolutely  the  best  of  all  foods ! 

Darteneuf.  Yes,  I have  heard  the  Americans  say  so : but  I never  eat  any ; for 
in  my  time  they  were  not  brought  over  to  England. 

Apidus.  Never  eat  any  turtle  ! How  didst  tliou  dare  accuse  me  of  not  going  to 
Sandwich;  to  eat  oysters,  and  didst  not  thyself  take  a trip  to  America,  to  riot  on 
turtles  7 But  know,  wretched  man,  that  I am  informed  they  ore  now  as  plentiful  in 
England  as  sturgeon.  There  are  turtle-boats  that  go  regularly  to  London  and  Bristol 
from  the  West  Indies,  1 have  just  seen  a fat  alderman,  who  died  in  London  last 
week,  of  a surfeit  he  got  at  a turtle  feast  in  the  City. 

Darteneuf.  What  does  he  say  ? Does  he  tell  you  that  turtle  is  better  tj|^n 
venison  7 

Apicius.  He  says  there  was  a haunch  of  venison  untouched,  while  every  mouth 
was  employed  on  the  turtle : that  he  eat  till  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  that  the 
food  was  so  wholesome,  he  should  not  have  died,  if  he  h^  not  unluckily  caught  cold 
in  his  sleep,  which  stopped  his  perspiration  and  hurt  his  digestion. 

Darteneuf.  Alas  ! bow  imperfect  is  human  felicity,  &c. 

LrTTkLTON’s  Dialogues  if  the  Dead,  3d  edit.  1760, 
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rina  Caotiaima  dicta,  Tortue  caoitamte, 
Rochef.  L«bat,  Ray,  Kaouanne  of 
Du  Tertre,  calling  it  the  Hawk»-biU 
turtle,  describing  it  as  ‘ very  little 
differing  from  the  common  sea  sort, 
only  in  every  part  less,’  and  ‘ not  so 
good  victuals  as  the  former,  though 
as  common  in  these  seas.’  u 

probably  the  Loggerhead  turtle  of 
authors. 

Sloane  then  gives  an  account  of 
the  Testudo  cnretta  dicta,  which  I 
take  to  be  the  true  hawksbill  tur- 
tle, and  of  which,  he  says,  they 
‘ are  chiefly  valued  for  their  scales, 
commonly  call'd  tortoiseshell ; and 
are  found  with  the  others.’ 

Pore  Labat  speaks  of  la  tortue 
franche,  the  green  turtle,  as  ‘ la  seule 
espece  qui  soit  veritablement  bonne 
ii  manger of  le  caret,  the  hawks- 
bill, as  furnishing  ‘ecaille  de  tortue 
— ‘ sa  chair,'  he  adds,  ‘ n'est  pas  bonne 
h manpr he  speaks  of  it  as  ‘ d 'unc 
qualito  purgative,’  as  the  good  father 
found  to  his  cost ; and  indulgence  in 
it  nearly  cost  a reverend  brother  his 
life. 

Of  la  caouanne,  the  loggerhead, 
he  writes  with  more  correctness  than 
Sloane,  who  probably  saw  only 
young  specimens,  that  it  is  ‘ plus 
grande  qu^  Ics  deux  autres.  Son 
^ille  ne  vaut  rien.  Sa  choir  n’est 
pas  meilleure,  clle  cst  tonjours 
maigre,  filasscuse,  coriacc,  et  de  inau- 
vaise  odeur.  On  ne  lais.se  pas  do  la 
sailer  pour  les  Xegres,  A qni  tout  e.sf 
bon.' 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  tortoiseshell  of  the  logger- 
head  is  entirely  worthless,  though  it 
is  comparatively  valueless ; and,  in- 
deed, that  of  the  hawksbill  is  very 
inferior  to  the  true  article  produced 
by  Chelone  imbricata. 

Labat  tells  us,  that  those  who  go 
to  the  turtle  islands  or  other  locali- 
ties to  flsh  for  the  green  and  hawks- 
bill turtles,  live  on  the  flesh  of  tur- 
tles only  fur  three  or  four  months, 
without  bread,  withoutcossava — with 
nothing,  in  short,  but  the  fat  and 
lean  of  those  animals;  and  he  de- 
clares that,  whatever  maladies  these 
men  may  have  when  they  set  out 
upon  this  expedition,  even  if  they 


should  be  affected  with  the  most 
loathsome,  they  return  perfectly 
cured. 

He  describes  at  some  length  the 
methods  of  capture.  The  first  is,  to 
watch  them  when  they  go  to  lay 
their  eggs*  in  the  sand,  or  when 
they  come  to  reconnoitre;  and  he 
says,  that  if  their  traces  arc  observed 
on  the  sand,  and  the  observer  go 
to  the  same  place  on  the  seventeenth 
day  aflerwards,  he  will  infallibly 
find  the  turtle  come  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  her  burden.  She  is 
then  turned  on  her  back,  and  being 
unable  to  regain  her  usual  position, 
is  safe.  But  though  a green  turtle 
thus  turned  is  secure,  because  her 
carapace  is  comparatively  flat,  a 
hawksbill  left  in  such  a posture  is 
no  more  safe  than  a galapagos  tor- 
toise when  laid  on  its  back,  because 
the  carapace  of  the  hawksbill  is 
more  convex,  and  the  animal  itself 
more  active;  the  operator,  there- 
fore, after  turning  the  turtle,  places 
great  stones  round  it,  so  as  to 
counteract  its  efforts  to  regain  its 
natural  posture,  or,  as  the  hawks- 
bill is  only  sought  for  its  shell,  the 
flesh  being  comparatively  worthless, 
it  is  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  worthy  father  gives  a hint  to 
turtle- turners  to  beware  of  their 
jaws,  for  they  bite,  particularly  the 
hawksbill  (caret),  furiously ; and  if 
they  cannot  take  out  the  piece,  will 
not  let  go  while  they  have  life.  The 
turtle-turners,  therefore,  carry  a lit- 
tle bludgeon  with  them,  with  which 
they  give  the  patient  a rap  on  the 
head  before  they  proceed  to  turn  it. 

The  second  metnod  of  taking  them 
is  by  striking  them  with  a sort  of 
spear  or  harpoon  (rarre)  when  they 
come  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  or 
there  lie  asleep.  The  adventurers 
go  at  night  generally,  where  they 
nave  observed  much  cut  turtle-grass 
floating,  for  that  is  a certain  sign 
that  the  place  is  the  haunt  of  turtles, 
who  cut  the  grass  in  feeding,  and 
some  of  it  rises  to  the  surface.  The 
rest  shall  he  told  in  the  words  of 
the  graphic  narrator : — • 

Celui  qui  tient  la  varre  c.st  sur  le  bout 
ou  la  prouc  clu  caiiot.  Le  mot  de  varre 


* According  to  Lalmt,  a turtle  of  ordinary  aize  lays  as  many  as  two  liundrol 
and  fifty  eggs,  of  the  size  of  tennis-balls,  and  as  round.  The  white,  lie  lays,  never 
hardens,  however  long  it  may  be  submitted  to  rookery,  but  the  yolk  beromes  hard, 
like  that  of  the  oommoii  fowl. 
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mt  Eiipagnol,  il  sig:nifie  one  gaule  ou 
perche ; celle  dont  on  se  sort  en  cette 
pt  ehe  est  de  sept  a huit  pieds  de  longueur 
et  d’un  bon  pouce  de  diametre,  a peu 
pres  comine  la  hampe  d’une  halcbardc. 
On  fait  entrer  dans  un  des  bouts  un 
cloud  carre  de  sept  a huit  pouces  do  long 
y eumpris  la  douille  dont  il  fait  partie, 
eette  douille  a une  boucle  ou  anneau  de 
fer,  ou  simplement  un  trou,  oil  est  at- 
tachi-e  une  longue  corde  proprement 
roul^e  sur  I’avant  du  canot,  ou  un  des 
bouts  est  aussi  attache,  et  la  hampe  est 
anssi  attach f.e  ii  une  autre  petite  corde 
dont  le  Tarreur  tient  un  bout.  Le  var- 
reur  done  etant  debout  sur  I’avant  du 
canot,  la  varre  a la  main  droite,  examine 
tout  autour  de  lui  s’il  voit  paroitre 
quelque  tortuc,  ce  qui  est  asses  aise 
dans  la  nuit,  pnree  qu’on  voit  bouil- 
loner  la  surface  de  I'eau  a I’endroit  ou 
la  tortue  veut  lever  la  ti-te  pour  souffler, 
no  si  la  tortue  dort  sur  I’eau,  ou  qu’un 
mAle  soit  attache  a une  femelle,  ce  qu’on 
appelle  un  cavalage,  I’t’caille  qui  reluit  et 
qui  reflechit  la  lumiere  de  la  lune  ou  des 
ctoilcs  la  lui  fait  appereevoir  aussitut, 
i'l  quoi  on  doit  ajofiter  que  dans  les  nuits 
lea  plus  ohscurs,  il  reste  toujours  sur  la 
surface  de  la  terre  et  des  eaux  un  peu  dc 
lumiere  qui  est  suflisaiit  a ceux  c^ui  se 
couchent  sur  le  ventre  pour  voir  a une 
distance  osse*  considerable  antour  d'eox. 
Des  qu’il  appercoit  la  tortuc,  il  marque 
avec  le  bout  de  sa  varre  a celui  qui  con- 
duit le  canot.  In  lien  oil  il  faut  alter ; et 
quand  il  est  a portee  de  la  tortuc  il  la 
varre,  e’est  a dire,  il  la  frap]ie  et  la  perce 
avec  le  cloud  qui  est  ante  dans  la  hampe. 
Aussitut  que  la  tortuc  se  sent  blessce, 
elle  fuit  dc  toutes  ses  forces,  et  die  en- 
traine  avec  elle  le  canot  avec  nne  tres 
grande  violence ; le  cloud  qui  est  eutre 
dans  son  (traillc  ne  la  quittc  pas,  et  le 
varreur  qui  a retir^  sa  hampe,  s’en  sort 
pour  enseigner  a celui  qui  est  a I’arrierc 
ou  il  doit  gouvenier.  Apres  qu’elle  a 
bien  couru  les  forces  lui  man(|ucnt, 
souvent  meme  elle  etoulfe  faute  de  venir 
sur  I’eau  pour  respirer.  Quand  le  var- 
reur sent  que  la  corde  mollit,  il  la  retire 
peu  a peu  dans  le  canot,  et  s’approchant 
ainsi  de  la  tortue  qn’il  a fait  revenir  de 
I’eau,  morte  ou  extremement  affaibli'e,  il 
la  preud  par  une  partie  et  son  compagnon 
snr  I’autre  et  ils  la  mettent  dans  le  canot, 
et  en  voiit  chercher  une  autre. 

11  u’est  pus  necessaire  qu’il  y ait  des 
ardillons  an  fer  de  la  varre,  ni  que  le 
varreur  fasse  entrer  le  fer  guerca  plus 
avant  que  Tepaisscur  de  TtVaille,  parce 
qu’ausSitot  que  la  tortue  sent  la  donleur 
que  le  cloud  lui  fait  en  |iercant  son 
ecaille,  elle  se  resserre  de  telle  fafon 
qu’oii  a bien  plus  de  ])eine  ii  retirer  le 
cloud  qu’on  en  .avoit  en  a le  faire  enlter. 

The  great  rapidity  with  tvliich  one 


of  these  reptiles  will  run  away  with 
a boat  ceases  to  be  surprizing  when 
it  is  remembered,  that  they  are  fre- 
quently found  three  feet  and  a hall 
or  four  feet  long,  and  two  feet  or  two 
feet  and  a half  wide,  weighing  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  often  more. 
I..abat,  who  makes  this  observation, 
remarks,  that  it  is  astonishing  that 
wherever  they  are  set  down  on  land 
on  their  plastron,  however  distant 
they  may  be  from  the  sea,  to  the  sea 
they  go  without  seeking  about,  with- 
out hesitation,  and  in  the  most  direct 
line.  The  jolly  Jesuit  relates,  that 
he  sometimes  had  the  pleasure  of 
testriding  a turtle  with  another  per- 
son, when  it  earried  them  without 
difficulty,  and  sufficiently  fast. 

Mais  (he  adds)  e'est  une  voiture  des 
plus  rudes,  car  comme  elle  ne  pent  se 
soutenir  sur  ses  quatre  pattes  toute  a la 
fois,  elle  elcve  le  train  de  devant,  et 
semble  tlgratigner  la  terre  en  s’elongant, 
pendant  que  les  pieds  de  derricrepoussent 
en  avant  en  faisant  un  effort  qui  produit 
un  mouvement  qui  secoue  et  qui  fatigue 
infinimeot. 

He  tells  a story  of  an  Indian, 
slave  to  M.  dc  la  Chardonnierc.  The 
slave  was  alone  in  a small  canoe 
fishing  with  a line,  when  he  saw  a 
turtle  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  lie  quietly  approached,  and 
passed  a noose  of  a stout  cord  which 
lie  chanced  to  have  with  him  round 
one  of  the  paddles  of  the  turtle,  the 
other  end  of  the  cord  being  made 
fast  to  the  bow  of  the  canoe.  The 
turtle  awoke,  and  set  off  with  all 
speed,  and  at  first  the  Indian  was 
under  no  apprehension  at  the  ra- 
jiidity  with  which  he  was  carried  out 
to  sea.  Sitting  in  the  stern  of  his 
canoe,  he  steered  with  his  paddle  so 
as  to  avoid  the  waves,  hoping  that 
the  turtle  would  either  get  tired  or 
lie  suffocated.  But,  alas ! he  got 
capsized,  or,  as  Jack  says,  turned  the 
turtle,  losing  his  paddle,  his  knife, 
and  all  his  fishing-tackle.  Active 
as  he  was,  he  had  all  the  difficulty 
in  the  world  to  right  his  canoe. 
While  he  was  hard  at  work  doing 
this,  the  turtle  was  acquiring  fresh 
strength  and  vigour,  and  when  he 
had  righted  his  little  bark  it  was 
soon  upset  again,  lu  short  this  hap- 
pened nine  or  ten  times  within  a day 
and  two  nights,  during  which  he 
was  towed  by  the  turtle  without  the 
possibility  of  cutting  oi  detaching 
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the  cord.  At  last  this  tartar  of  a 
turtle  got  tired,  and  as  good  luck 
would  Dave  it  made  for  a shoal, 
where  the  Indian  managed  to  kill  it, 
being  himself  half  dead  with  hunger, 
thirst,  and  fatigue. 

The  third  mode  of  capture  no- 
ticed by  Labat  is  by  setting  nets, 
coloured  red  so  that  the  turtles  may 
not  detect  them,  near  the  sandy 
shores  where  they  go  to  lay  their 
M^s ; and  he  was  present  when,  in 
the  evening,  the  nets  were  spread  for 
a grande  peche.  lie  describes  the 
nature  of  their  oil  or  fat  to  be  so 
penetrating,  that  if  it  is  placed  on 
one  side  of  the  hand,  and  rubbed  in 
with  a hot  cloth,  it  will  make  its  way 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  praises  it  as 
excellent  for  rheiunatism. 

Catesby,  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Canada,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama 
Jtlande,  says ; — 

The  sea-tortoisc  is  by  our  sailors  vul- 
garly called  turtle,  whereof  there  ore 
four  distinct  kinds  : the  green  turtle,  the 
hawksbill,  the  loggerhead  turtle,  and  the 
trunk  turtle.  They  are  all  eatable  ; hut 
the  green  turtle  is  that  which  all  the  in- 
hahitants  in  America,  that  live  between 
the  tropicks,  subsist  much  upon.  They 
much  excel  the  other  kinds  of  turtle,  and 
are  in  great  esteem  for  the  wholesome  and 
agreeable  food  they  alford. 

Catesby  was  a good  observer,  and 
his  information  may  be  generally'  re- 
lied on.  lie  tells  us  that  all  sorts  of 
turtle,  except  the  loggerhead,  arc 
timorous,  and  make  little  resistance 
when  taken ; but  that  all  the  kinds 
during  the  season  of  love  arc  very 
furious  and  regardless  of  danger. 
The  male  and  female,  he  .says, 
usually  remain  together  about  four- 
teen days. 

After  describing  the  structure  of 
the  limbs  as  more  fitted  for  swim- 
ming than  walking,  he  remarks,  that 

They  never  go  on  shore  but  to  lay 
their  eggs,  which  is  in  April ; they  then 
crawl  up  from  the  sea,  above  the  flowing 
of  high  water,  and  dig  a hole  above  two 
feet  deep  in  the  sand,  into  which  they 
drop  in  one  night  above  an  hundred  eggs : 
at  which  time  they  arc  so  intent  on 
nature’s  work,  that  they  regard  none  that 
approach  them,  but  will  drop  their  eggs 
in  a hat  if  held  under  them  ; but  if  they 
are  disturbed  before  they  begin  to  lay, 
they  will  forsake  the  place  and  seek 
another.  They  lay  their  eggs  at  three, 
and  sometimes  at  four,  different  times, 
there  being  fourteen  days  between  every 


time.  * * When  they  have  laid  their  com- 
pliment of  eggs,  they  fill  the  hole  with 
sand,  and  leave  them  to  be  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  is  usually  per- 
formed in  about  three  weeks. 

His  description  of  the  mode  of 
capture  varies  little  from  that  of 
Labat,  except  that  be  says  nothing 
of  nets. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
by  often  practice,  are  very  dexterous  in 
catching  them,  particularly  the  green 
turtle.  In  April  they  go  in  little  boats 
to  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring islands,  where,  in  the  evening, 
espcciidly  in  moonlight  nights,  they 
watch  the  going  and  returning  of  the 
turtle  to  and  from  their  nests ; at  which 
time  they  turn  them  on  their  backs, 
where  they  leave  them  and  proceed  on 
turning  all  they  meet,  for  they  cannot 
get  on  their  feet  again  when  once  turned. 
Some  are  so  large  that  it  requires  three 
men  to  tuni  one  of  them.  'The  way  by 
which  turtle  are  most  commonly  taken  at 
the  Bahama'  Islands,  is  by  striking  them 
with  a small  iron  peg  of  two  inches  long ; 
this  peg  is  put  in  a socket  at  the  end  of 
a staff  twelve  feet  long.  Two  men 
usually  set  out  for  this  work  in  a little 
light  boat  or  canoe ; one  to  row  and 
gently  steer  the  boat,  while  the  other 
stands  at  the  head  of  it  with  his  striker. 
The  turtle  are  sometimes  discovered  by 
their  swimming  with  their  head  and  bock 
out  of  the  water ; but  they  ore  oftenest 
discovered  lying  at  the  bottom,  a fathom 
or  more  deep.  If  the  turtle  perceives  he 
is  discovered,  he  starts  up  to  make  bis 
escape,  the  men  in  the  boat  pursuing 
him  endeavour  to  keep  sight  of  him, 
which  they  often  lose,  and  recover  again 
by  the  turtle  putting  his  nose  out  of  the 
water  to  breathe ; thus  they  pursue  him, 
one  paddling  or  rowing,  while  the  other 
stands  ready  with  his  striker.  It  is 
sometimes  balf-an-bour  before  he  is 
tired  ; then  he  sinks  at  once  to  the  bot- 
tom, which  gives  them  an  opportunity 
of  striking  him,  which  is  by  piercing  the 
shell  of  the  turtle  through  with  the  iron 
peg,  which  sUps  out  of  the  socket,  but  is 
fastened  by  a string  to  the  pole.  If  he 
is  spent  and  tired  by  lieing  long  pursued, 
he  tamely  submits  when  struck  to  be 
taken  into  the  boat  or  hauled  ashore. 
There  are  men  who  by  diving  will  get  on 
their  backs,  and  by  pressing  down  their 
hind  part,  and  raising  the  fore  part  of 
them  by  force,  bring  them  to  the  top  of 
the  water,  while  another  sli]>s  a noose 
about  their  necks. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  Hear  Pliny  through  the  quaint 
pen  of  Philemon  Holland : — 

Many  waiea  the  fishermen  have  to 
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catch  them,  but  especially  in  this  man- 
ner : tliey  use  in  the  mornings,  when 
the  weather  is  calm  and  still,  to  flote 
aloft  upon  the  water,  with  their  bocks 
to  be  seen  all  over ; and  then  they  take 
such  pleasure  in  breathing  freely  and  at 
librrtie  that  they  forget  themselves  alto- 
gether! insomuch  as  their  shell  in  this 
time  is  so  hardened  and  baked  with  the 
sun,  that  when  they  would  they  cannot 
dive  and  sinke  under  the  water  again,  but 
are  forced  against  their  wills  to  llote 
above,  and  by  that  meanes  are  exposed 
as  a prey  unto  the  fishermen.  Some  say 
that  they  go  forth  in  the  night  to  land 
for  to  feed,  where  with  eating  greedily 
they  be  wearie  ; so  that  in  the  morning, 
when  they  are  returned  again,  they  fall 
soon  asleep  above  the  water,  and  keepe 
such  a snorting  and  routing  in  their 
sleepe,  that  they  bewray  where  they  be, 
and  so  are  easily  taken  ; and  yet  there 
must  be  three  men  about  every  one  of 
them  j and  when  they  have  sworn  unto 
the  tortoise,  two  of  them  turn  him  upon 
his  backe,  the  third  easts  a cord  or  halter 
about  him,  as  hee  lyeth  with  his  belly 
upward,  and  then  is  he  haled  by  many 
more  together  to  the  land. 

In  the  South  Seas  skilful  divers 
get  under  the  turtles  and  surprize 
them  when  so  floating. 

The  spirit-stirring  salmon-hunt  in 
Rrdgauntlet  is  familiar  to  every 
reading  Briton,  and  so  ought  to  be 
Mr.  Darwin's  most  interesting  Jour- 
nal- There,  in  his  account  ol  Keel- 
ing Island,  will  be  found  an  animated 
description  of  a turtle-chase.  On 
the  6tn  April,  18.1G,  he  accompanied 
Captain  I'itz-Uoy  to  an  island  at  the 
he^  of  a lagoon.  The  exceedingly 
intricate  channel  wound  its  wtiy 
through  fields  of  delicately-branched 
corals.  Several  turtles  were  seen, 
and  two  boats  were  then  employed 
in  catching  them.  The  water  was  so 
clear  and  shallow  that,  although  the 
turtle  at  first  dived  quickly  out  of 
sight,  the  pursuers  in  a canoe  or 
b^t  under  sail,  after  no  very  long 
chase,  came  up  to  it.  At  that  mo- 
ment a man  standing  ready  in  the 
bows  dashed  through  the  water  upon 
the  turtle's  back,  and  clinging  with 
both  hands  by  the  shell  of  the  neck, 
was  carried  away  till  the  animal  be- 
came exhausted  and  was  secured. 
We  may  easily  fancy  that  it  was,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  says,  quite  an  interest- 
ing chase,  with  the  two  boats 
doubling  about,  and  the  men  dash- 
ing into  the  water  endeavouring  to 
seize  their  prey. 


But  in  the  Oriental  seas  a still 
more  curious  mode  of  taking  turtle  is 
recorded  by  safe  authors. 

Many  have  heard  of  the  Remora, 
a fish  whose  ris  inerlite  was,  in  old 
times,  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  stop 
an  argosy  if  it  attached  itself  to  the 
ship.  The  fishermen  take  with  them 
in  their  small  light  boat,  a tub  con- 
taining a supply  of  these  fishes.  It 
is  necessary  to  premise,  for  the  edi- 
fication of  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  organization  of  a 
remora,  that  there  is  an  oval  plate 
at  the  top  of  iU  head,  with  a soft 
fleshy  circumference.  Within  this  is 
a very  remarkable  apparatus  of  firm 
pieces  or  plates,  disposed  in  two  re- 
ular  rows  across  the  top  of  the 
ead.  These  pieces  arc  capable  of 
movement  on  their  axis  by  the  aid 
of  appropriate  muscles,  ;is  the  laths 
of  movable  wooden  blinds  are  made 
to  turn  so  as  to  exclude  the  sun's 
rays  by  pulling  the  adjusting  string, 
or  like  the  plates  of  the  new  glass 
ventilators.  The  free  edges  of  the 
plates  of  the  remora,  whicli  in  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  genus  vary  from 
fifteen  to  thirty-six,  arc  armed  with 
small  hooks,  which  can  be  all  raised 
at  once  like  the  teeth  of  a wool-card. 
Well,  to  the  tail  of  each  of  these 
living  tackles  in  the  tubs  is  fastened 
a ring,  ready  for  the  attachment  of  a 
cord,  which,  though  fine,  is  long  and 
strong.  All  being  ready,  the  fisher- 
man bides  his  time  till  he  gets  sight 
of  a turtle  comfortably  basking  in  a 
dozy  state  on  the  surface  within  the 
proper  distance.  Noiselessly,  then, 
docs  he  slip  one  of  his  corded  re- 
moras overboard,  and  the  fish,  ill- 
provided  with  fins  for  an  enduring 
swim,  makes  instantly  for  the  turtle, 
while  the  fisherman,  almost  afraid  to 
draw  his  breath,  pays  out  the  line. 
Away  goes  the  remora,  without  stop 
or  stay,  till  it  anchors  on  the  plastron 
of  the  slumbercr.  The  fisherman 
remembers  the  patient  demeanour 
required  by  all  of  his  craft,  and 
‘ gives  time.'  When  he  thinks  the 
marine  squatter  has  made  a com- 
fortable settlement  he  hauls  away, 
and  the  surprized  turtle  finds  itself 
on  board  the  boat,  where  a push  ap- 
plied from  behind  forwards  detaches 
the  remora,  when  the  turtle  is  laid 
upon  its  hack,  secundum  nrtem,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  the  remora 
is  returned  to  its  tub ; burning,  no 
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doubt,  cold-blooded  as  it  is,  to  relate 
its  adventure  and  the  uncompro- 
mising treatment  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected. 

How  many  mortals  arc  treated  by 
the  great  like  this  poor  remora,  and, 
having  secured  the  prize  for  them, 
ere  returned  to  their  tub  till  ‘ next 
time  ?’ 

But  to  return  to  Catesby.  After 
a short  account  of  the  hawksbill,  he 
says  of  the  loggerheads  that  they 
are  the  boldest,  the  most  voracious, 
and  the  foulest  feeders  of  nil  the 
turtles. 

They  range  (says  he)  the  ocean  over ; 
an  instance  of  which,  amongst  many  that 
I have  known,  happen’d  tlie  20th  of 
April,  1725,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty  de- 
grees north,  when  our  boat  was  hoisted 
out,  and  a loggerhead  turtle  struck  as  it 
was  sleeping  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This,  by  our  reckoning,  appeared  to  be 
midway  between  the  Azores  and  the 
Bahama  Islands,  either  of  which  places 
being  the  nearest  land  it  could  come 
from,  or  that  they  arc  known  to  freipient ; 
there  being  none  on  the  north  continent 
of  America  fnrther  north  than  Cape 
Florida.  It  being  amphibious,  and  yet 
at  so  great  a distance  from  land  in 
breeding  time,  makes  it  the  more  re- 
markable. They  feed  mostly  on  shell- 
Ksh ; the  greater  strength  and  hardness 
of  their  beaks  enabling  them  to  break 
very  large  shells,  particul.arly  the  Bite, 
cinum,  pieces  of  which  I have  taken  out 
of  their  stom.-ichs,  and  have  seen  fractures 
upon  large  shells,  which  the  turtlcrs  told 
me  were  caused  by  turtles. 

Of  the  trunk  turtle  (spliargis)  be 
says  that  it  is  rarely  taken;  iiulced 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  one 
in  those  latitudes,  though  he  ‘was 
told  they  grow  to  a very  large  size 
but,  as  he  opens  his  description  of 
these  animals  by  saying  that  they 
arc  all  eatable,  tnougli  he  qualities  it 
afterwards  by  stating  that  the  flesh 
of  the  trunk  turtle  is  rank,  but 
affords  a large  quantity  of  oil.  Pen- 
nant’s anecdote  relative  to  one  of 
the  three  which  were  captured  off 
the  coast  of  Scarborough,  about  a 
hundred  years  since,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  It  was  purcha.scd  by  an 
Amphitryon,  who  invited  several 
guests  to  feast  on  turtle;  but  there 
was  a sage  among  them  who  knew 
something  of  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  warned  the  company  of  the 


consequences,  who,  thoimh  looking 
somewhat  blank,  took  his  advice, 
with  one  exception.  That  sturdy 
gastrophilist  would  not  be  baulked 
of  his  meal,  and  shovelled  away  till 
he  was  seized  with  symptoms  very 
like  those  of  cholera,  which  brought 
him  to  death’s  door.  And  yet 
Pennant,  who  was  as  accomplished 
an  antiquary  os  he  was  a naturalist, 
tells  us,  that  the  Carthusians  eat  no 
other  species ; but  the  stomach  of  a 
monk  and  that  of  a sailor  will  digest 
anythitm. 

Dr.  Patrick  Browne,  in  his  Na- 
tural History  of  Jamaica,  mentions 
the  hawksbill,  the  green  turtle,  and 
the  loggerhead  only.  Of  the  first 
he  says,  that  its  flesh  is  not  so  deli- 
cate, nor  so  much  esteemed,  os  that 
of  thegreen  turtle,  though  frequently 
used  in  all  parts  of  America ; but  its 
scales  arc  the  most  valued,  being 
generally  the  thickest  and  beat  co- 
loured. Of  the  second,  he  states 
that  it  is  delicate  tender  food  while 
young,  but  that  as  it  grows  old  it 
becomes  more  tough  and  gristly ; and 
he  is  right.  The  juices,  he  olMerves, 
are  generally  reckoned  great  restor- 
atives ; and  he  adds,  that  they  heal 
and  smooth  the  skin  in  scorbutic  and 
leprous  habits,  and  arc  said  to  core 
even  the  moat  obstinate  taints. 

The  loggerhead  from  which  his 
description  was  taken  was  caught 
near  the  AVestem  Islands,  many 
leagues  out  at  sea.  The  hack  was 
covered  with  what  he  calls  moss,  and 
with  barnacles;  a crab,  which  he 
figures  as  big  as  a walnut,  was  found 
sticking  in  the  wrinkles  in  the  binder 
part  of  the  body.  The  intestines 
‘ were  full  of  galutcos  and  medusas, 
which,  with  a few  branches  of  some 
sea-weeds,  made  up  all  its  nourish- 
ment ; yet  it  was  fat  and  rich,  but  of 
a strong,  rank,  fishy  taste.  I eat 
some,  ami  it  agreed  pretty  well  with 
my  stomach.’ 

Let  not  the  uninitiated  reader  fancy 
that  Browne's  loggerhead  had  been 
feasting  on  nymphs  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  sea  deities.  The  galateas  and 
medusas  were  simple  acalcpbans  or 
jelly-fishes — as  they  arc  most  impro- 
jicrly  called,  for  they  have  nothing 
of  a true  fish  about  them  — and  the 
like. 

Hughes*  is  the  last  historian,  to 


* A Natural  History  of  Barbados. 
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be  bere  quoted,  of  those  beautiful 
islands  that  rise  from  out  the  glowing 
sea,  in  all  the  prodigaUty  of  their 
tropical  verdure 

As  green  as  emerald, 
once  some  of  the  brightest  gems  in 
the  crown  of  Britain,  now  dimmed 
and  poverty-stricken  by  a so-called 
liberal  policy. 

Of  the  three  different  sorts  that  fre- 
quent or  are  bred  near  these  West  Indian 
Islands,  the  hawk’s -bill  alone  affords 
what  U commonly  call'd  the  tortoise- 
shell. The  two  other  species  (viz.),  the 
green  and  the  yellow,  a mulatto  tortoise,* 
hare  each  of  them  such  shells  divided 
into  as  many  regular  lamime,  but  they 
are  so  very  thin  as  not  to  be  fit  for  use. 
A tortoise  hath  four  fins,  with  which  it 
paddles  whilst  in  the  water,  not  very 
different  from  the  strokes  of  oars ; and  it 
is  likewise  by  the  help  of  these  that  the 
female  glides  along  the  sand  when  she 
comes  on  shore  to  lay  her  eggs.  Tlie 
common  method  of  taking  them  is  to 
pitch  nets  with  very  largo  meshes  in  the 
bays  where  they  frequent,  to  feed  u|>on 
the  green  and  leafd  moss  that  grows 
at  different  depths  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  When  taken  entangled  in  these 
nets  olive,  they  may  he  brought  ashore 
and  kept  some  weeks  alive  without  any 
sustenance  ; for  several  days  after  they 
are  taken  they  sigh  heavily.  If  they  die 
in  the  net,  they  stink  in  less  than  an 
hour's  time ; but  if  killed,  which  is  done 
by  cutting  the  throat  (to  give  vent  to  the 
blood,  which  is  always  as  cold  as  water), 
the  flesh  will  keej),  not  only  uncor- 
rupted,  but,  though  cut  in  pieces,  the 
fore-quarter  and  eallapee  will  continue  to 
have  a strong,  lively,  muscular  motion, 
for  fourteen  or  even  eighteen  hours : for 
if  at  that  time  it  is  pricked  with  a pin  or 
fork,  it  will  move  and  contract  itsself 
visibly.  Some  part  of  the  flesh  cuts 
reddish,  resembling  coarse  beef ; another 
part  is  white  as  a chicken ; the  fat 
about  the  fins  is  somewhat  yellowish  ; 
but  the  far  greater  part  close  to  the 
upper  and  under  shell  is  us  green  as 
a leek.  They  are  caught  of  different 
sizes ; the  largest  that  hath  been  taken 
in  this  island,  within  my  remembrance. 
The  flesh  when  baked  or  stewed  is  a most 
did  not  exceed  four  hundred  weight  . . . 


delicious  and  nourishing  diet ; the  young 
ones  are  often  caught  with  a hook  and 
line  ; the  properest  bait  for  this  purpose 
is  a sea-bladder ; and  they  are  likewise 
sometimesdrawn  ashore  in  nets.  There  is 
another  method  of  taking  the  larger  sort, 
especially  the  females,  by  watching  their 
coming  ashore  in  the  night,  upon  the 
dry,  sandy  bays,  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August,  and  September,  in  which 
laying  seasons,  after  they  have  crawled 
above  high-water  mark,  they  dig  with 
their  fins  (which  are  strong,  nervous,  and 
fleshy)  a hole  of  about  two  feet  deep,  in 
the  loose  sand,  m which  tire  female  lays 
an  hundred  or  more  eggs  ; the  outward 
tegument  of  these  is  rather  skinny  than 
shelly ; its  shape  is  round,  of  about  an 
inch  and  a quarter  diameter  : the  inside 
of  the  egg  is  yellow,  and  to  the  taste 
somewhat  gritty.  After  these  eggs  arc 
thus  deposited  in  the  sand,  the  tortoise 
fills  up  the  hole  in  so  nice  a manner, 
that  it  will  be  scarce  perceivable  that  the 
sand  had  been  disturbed  ; and  the  eggs, 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  will,  in  nine 
weeks,  be  luteli’d,  and  the  young  tor- 
toises immediately  crawl  into  the  sea. 

The  trunk  turtle,]'  instead  of  being 
armed  back  and  breast  in  plate  ar- 
mour, is  sheathed,  as  it  were,  with 
buff  stretched  upon  lonmtudinal  rib- 
like processes,  tuberculous  and  ser- 
rated in  young  subjects,  but  com- 
pletely smooth  in  the  ancients.  This 
is  the  Toivdo  coriacea  Mercurii  of 
Kondeletius;  Teshido  Ujra  of  some 
German  zoologists ; Tortue  lath  of 
the  French.  T'hese  last  names  seem 
to  claim  fur  it  a niche,  as  contribut- 
ing to  the  construction  of  the  an- 
cient lyre;  and,  indeed,  we  sec  no 
rca.sun  for  shutting  out  the  Thalas- 
sian  tortoises  from  the  competition. 
Hear  Flaccns  in  his  rapture  : — 

O testudinia  aurex 

Dulecm  qute  strepitum.  Fieri,  tem- 
jieras  ! 

O mutif  quoque  pineibus 

Donatura  cycni,  si  libeat,  sonum  ! 
Totum  muneris  hoc  tui  eat. 

Quod  monstror  digito  prstercuntium 
Romanie  fidiceu  lyne  : 

Quod  spiro  et  ploceo  (si  placeo)  tuum 
cst.J 


* The  loggerhead,  probably. 

t Sphorgit  coriacea.  Teeludu  coriacea,  Linn. ; Genus  Coriudo  of  Fleming ; 
Dermatochelgt  of  De  Blaiiivillc. 

% Carm.  iv.  3.  The  lyre  in  the  constellation  Lgra  on  the  Fomese  globe  surmounts 
the  shell  of  a land-tortoise.  The  instrument  has  six  strings  only ; one  may  have  been 
defaced,  or  it  may  have  been'purposely  omitted  in  memory  of  the  lost  Pleiad  : — 

Septena  putaris 

Ple'iadum  numero  fila  dediue  lyrm. 

Certain  wags  of  yore,  by  way  of  frightening  the  neighbours,  used  land-tortoises 
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But  those  who  point  to  the  third 
of  these  grateful  and  gratifying  lines, 
as  evidence  in  favour  of  the  sea- 
tortoises,  must  be  reminded  that  the 
sphargis,  as  its  name  implies,*  is  so 
far  from  being  mute,  that  it  utters 
sounds  very  near  akin  to  the  bellow- 
ings  of  distress  when  entangled  in 
the  fatal  net,  or  oppressed  with 
wounds.  The  carapace  and  plastron, 
with  its  longitudinal,  string -like 
lines  or  ribs,  may  have  suggested 
the  lyrical  name  accorded  to  the 
species.  We  have  said  enough  to 
put  those  hungry  gentlemen  on  their 
guard  who  may  feel  disposed  to  con- 
sign it  to  the  tureen.  It  attains  a 
great  size.  Individuals  weighing  70U 
and  800  pounds  have  been  taken  on 
our  coasts.  These  were  stragglers; 
but  instances  are  on  record  of  their 
having  been  captured,  temptingly 
fat,  of  the  weight  of  1.500  or  UJOO 
pounds.  Nor  do  some  of  the  species 
of  chelonc  stop  at  that  point  with 
which  the  lovers  of  turtle  are  fami- 
liar. Some  of  that  genus  have  been 
taken  with  a carapace  measuring 
nearly  seven  feet  in  length,  and 
more  than  fifteen  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence; and  have  turned  the  scale 
against  from  800  to  900  pounds. 

When  first  hatched,  the  shells  of 
the  young  turtles  are  said  to  be 
comparatively  imperfect,  and  the  lit- 
tle animals  have  a blanched  appear- 
ance. Their  welcome  upon  emerging 
into  the  light,  ns  they  swarm  out  of 
the  sand  like  ants  from  an  ant-hill, 
is  but  a rough  one ; and  few  young 
animals  are  surrounded  with  more 
dangers.  They  instinctively  make  for 
the  sea,  but  their  numbers  arc  greatly 
reduced  by  predatory  birds  and  other 
enemies  before  it  is  reached ; and  there 
and  then  the  hungry  fishes  wait  for 
tbcm  open-mouthed.  Still,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  races,  the  issue  of  the 
battle  of  life  is  in  their  favour,  till 
the  species  dicaout,  like  the  extinct  co- 
lossochrlys  (Falconer),  whose  weight 


must  have  been  something  enor- 
mous, or,  like  that  chimera-like  form 
of  the  ancient  world,  in  which  Na- 
ture seems  freakishly  to  have  united 
the  sauro-chelysian,  or  half-lizard, 
half-tortoise  shape,  with  the  canines 
of  a walrus.* 

The  testudinata  figure  largely  in 
the  ancient  pharmacopoeia,  and  they 
seem  to  have  a claim  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  deities  of  health  equal, 
at  least,  to  that  of  the  serpents. 
They  must,  moreover,  have  been 
the  terror  of  the  Canidias  of  the 
time. 

The  flesh  of  land  .tortoises  serveth  wel 
in  perfumes  and  sutfumigations,  for  so  it 
is  as  good  as  a countercharm  to  put  by 
and  repcil  all  sorceries  and  inchant- 
ments  ; a singular  counterpoison  also  to 
resist  any  venome  whatsoever.  Great 
store  of  tortoises  be  found  in  .\fi’ricke  : 
where  they  use  to  cut  away  the  head  and 
feet,  and  then  employ  the  rest  of  the 
body  as  a soveraigne  remedy  against  all 
poysons. 

Tortoise  pottage  appears  to  have 
rivalled  viper  broth : — 

If  their  flesh  be  eaten  together  with 
the  broth  wherein  they  are  sodden,  it  is 
held  to  be  very  good  for  to  discusse  and 
scatter  the  wens  called  the  King’s  Evil, 
and  to  dissipat  or  resolve  the  hardnesse 
of  the  swelled  spleene : likewise  to  cure 
the  falling  sicknes,  and  to  drive  away  the 
fits  thereof.  The  bloud  of  tortoises  clari- 
fieth  the  eyesight  and  dispatcheth  the 
eataraet.s,  if  they  be  anointed  therewith. 
Many  ineorporat  the  said  bloud  in  meale, 
and  keep  them  reduced  into  the  forme  of 
pils ; which  when  need  ropiireth,  they 
give  in  wine  as  a present  help  for  the 
poyson  of  all  serjients,  spiders,  and  such 
like,  yea  and  the  venome  of  toads.  The 
gall  of  tortoisi.s  mint  wdth  .\ttirke  bony, 
serveth  to  cure  the  fiery  rednesse  of  the 
eyes,  if  they  be  anointed  therewith  : the 
same  is  good  to  be  dropt  into  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  prick  of  scorpions.  The 
ashes  of  the  tortoise  shel  incoqiorat  with 
arine  and  oile,  and  so  wrought  into  s 
salve,  heals  the  chaps  and  ulcers  of  the 
feet. 


as  the  vehicles  of  lights  of  another  description.  Having  fixed  burning  tapers  on  the 
backs  of  the  tortoises,  they  turned  them  down  in  some  cemetery,  where  the  slowly 
wandering  fires,  now  solitary,  now  meeting,  as  if  two  or  more  restless  spirits  were  in 
conclave  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  produced  the  desired  effect.  Sometimes  they 
would  increa.se  the  panic  by  adding  to  the  tortoises  a corps  of  able-bodied  locusts 
fitted  out  in  the  same  manner ; which  formed  an  assemblage  of  corpse-candles  and 
saltatory  witch-fires  sufficiently  appalling. 

* Xfafcyiw,  to  Utter  a loud  sound  or  roar. 

f Dic3modon.  Discovered  by  A.  G.  Bain,  Esq.,  in  sandstone  rocks  at  the  south 
eastern  extremity  of  Africa:  named  and  describM  by  Professor  Owen  in  Trans. 
Geo/.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  part  2. 
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These  are  hut  a few  of  the  mira- 
cles of  healing  effected  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  panacea  of  the  Roman 
apothecary's  shop. 

Nor  arc  the  remedies  incorporated 
in  the  turtles — the  ‘ sea-tortoises’ — a 
whit  less  powerful  or  numerous.  We 
spare  the  catalogue  of  cures,  which 
those  who  are  curious  may  read  in 
the  marvellous  pages  of  him  who 
has  been  called  the  martyr  of  na- 
ture; only  out  of  our  benevolence, 
and  by  way  of  throwing  those  nu- 
merous specifics  for  the  toothache 
that  adorn  those  towering  nuisances, 
the  advertising  vans,  into  the  shade, 
informing  the  afflicted  that,  ‘ Who- 
soever rubbeth  their  teeth  with  tor- 
toise bloud,  and  use  so  to  do  a tchole 
yeare  to" ether' — remember  that — 
‘ sbal  be  freed  from  the  pain  thereof 
for  ever.’  * 

The  ancient  mariner  — not  Cole- 
ridge’s — believed  that  the  foot  of  a 
tortoise  put  on  board  would  stop  the 
way  of  the  ship  ; and  the  housewife 
of  other  days  bad  no  doubt  that  the 
shell  of  a tortoise  placed  on  the  pot 
as  it  simmered  over  the  fire  would 
prevent  it  from  boiling  over. 

The  tortoise  of  ancient  fable  was 
sufficiently  sage,  except  when  he 

Iircvailcd  on  the  eagle  to  give  him  a 
es«on  in  flying,  and  suft’ered  accord- 
ingly. To  say  nothing  of  his  race 
with  the  hare,  he  was  eminently  re- 
flective as  well  as  iicrscvering.  And 
though  he  was  tempted  to  murmur 
at  first  when  he  saw  the  lithe  and 
leaping  frogs  clearing  at  a bound  a 
space  which  cost  him  long  and  sore 
travel,  as  he  dragged  himself  and  his 
shell  along  upon  the  earth — when  he 
saw  the  cel  and  King  Stork  at  work 
upon  them,  and  how  their  unarmed 
bodies  exposed  them  to  the  stones 
thrown  by  a mere  child,  he  repented 
and  said, — ‘How  much  better  to  bear 
the  weight  of  this  shielding  shell, 
than  to  l)c  subject  to  so  many  forms 
of  wounds  and  death.’  And  when 
he  licheld  lo  dancing  a frantic  horn- 
pipe to  the  tune  of  a gadfly,  did  he 
not  hug  himself,  and  glancing  at  his 


panoply,  exclaim, — ‘ I don’t  care  for 
flies  Y f 

To  be  sure,  he  was  at  times  more 
honest  than  polite ; as  when,  on  re- 
ceiving Jove’s  command  to  meet  the 
rest  of  animated  nature  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  nuptials  with  Juno,  he 
returned  the  somewhat  ungracious 
answer, itxts  — 

‘ home,  sweet  home ; there’s  no  place 
like  home,’ — a reply  which  so  roused 
the  ire  of  the  father  of  gods  and 
men,  that  the  fiat  went  forth, — ‘ As 
his  home  is  so  dear  to  him,  he  shall 
never  go  out  of  it.’  This  was  rather 
shocking  at  first;  but  our  philoso- 
pbical  tortoise  bowed  to  the  decree, 
observing,  that  he  much  preferred 
carrying  his  house  about  with  him 
to  being  a fixture,  where  he  might 
be  condemned  to  disturbance  by  the 
quarrels  of  his  neighbours. 

Rut  why  did  Apelles  paint  his 
image  under  the  feet  of  Aphrodite 
Why  did  Phidias  make  the  delicate 
foot  of  his  chryselephantine  statue 
rest  upon  this  sedentary  emblem  ?§ 

As  a bint  to  ladies  to  be  quiet, 
and  stay  at  home — excellent  things 
in  woman. 

Upon  my  word,  sir! 

The  idea,  madam,  I assure  you,  is 
not  mine.  You  read  Latin  with  the 
ease  of  a Roman  matron.  No?  Then 
ask  your  husband,  son,  or  brother, 
to  do  the  following  into  English : — 
Alma  Venns  quamam  hire  facies,  quid 
denotat  ilia 

Testudomolli  qiuim  pede,  Diva,  premia  ? 
Me  sic  ctfinxit  Phidias,  sexumque  referri 

Fiemineum  nostra  jussit  ab  effigie. 
Quodqne  manere  domi  et  tacitas  decet 
esse  puellas, 

Supposuit  pedibus  talia  signa  meis. 

The  women  wore  wooden  images 
of  the  reptile  to  denote  their  silenee 
and  domesticity,  as  Lais  knew  to  her 
cost,  when  the  Thessalian  matrons 
assassinated  her  with  such/irnaments. 
Over-zealous  worshipped  were  they 
of  the  celestial  Venus,  the  good,  the 
retiring,  the  personification  of  all  that 
is  amiable,  beautiful,  and  modest. 

So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the 
world. 


* Holland's  Pliny.  t Non  curat  testudo  muscas. 

t Tardigrada,  herbigrada,  domiporta  et  sanguine  cossa, 

Sub  pedibus  Veneris  Cous  quam  pinxit  Apelles. 

This  must  have  been  a different  picture  from  that  of  the  celebrated  Venus  Anadyomene 
by  the  same  hand,  which  was,  probably,  in  the  splendid  collection  of  Augustas  before 
he  transferred  the  masterpiece  to  the  temple  dedicated  by  bim  to  Julius  Cicsar.  Ovid 
notices  a painting  which  may  well  pass  for  it,  in  his  description  of  the  finest  works 
in  that  magnificent  palace — 7'rijf.  ii.  527,  &28.  $ In  the  temple  of  Venus  Urania. 
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THE  WALLACHS  IN  TRANSYLVANIA. 


The  Wallachs  are  the  oldest  in- 
habitants of  Transylvania,  and 
their  history  is  not  only  of  ancient 
date,  hnt  of  great  interest : at  one 
period  they  formed  a nation  of  eight 
million  inhabitants,  including  Wal- 
lachia,  ^loldavia,  Bessarabia,  the 
Bukovina,  with  a portion  of  Bul- 
garia and  Transylvania;  and  the 
name  of  Uuinuny,  or  Komanen,  by 
which  they  arc  at  present  known  in 
Transylvania,  points  to  their  descent 
from  the  ancient  Romanized  Da- 
cians : certain  it  is,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  Wallachian  language 
is  the  nearest  akin  to  the  Latin.*  .At 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
the  Emperor  Trajan  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Dacia,  and  planted  the 
conquered  country  »vith  Homan  colo- 
nists, and  by  degrees  the  Dacians 
became  weakened  in  numbers  and 
power.  The  rich  products  of  their 
country,  consisting  of  gold  and 
silver,  salt  and  cattle,  com  and 
wine,  offered  a sufficient  allurement 
to  the  new  settlers ; and  down  to  the 
pre.scnt  day  there  exist  not  only  the 
remains  of  the  language,  but  of  the 
monuments,  buildings,  and  works  of 
the  Homan  conquerors. 

Dacia  remained  about  160  years 
under  the  jKiwcr  of  the  Homans, 
which  in  the  third  centurv  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Botbs.  These  were 
in  turn  succeeded  by  the  Huns,  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  the 
Sclaves  came  into  possession  of  the 
country.  At  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century  the  Magyars,  comiug  from 
the  liast,  invaded  Transylvania  and 
Hungary ; they  formed  a distinct 
settlement  in  the  latter  country,  but 
in  the  former  they  spread  over  the 
land,  without,  however,  intermin- 
gling with  the  native  inhabitants. 


The  cause  of  this  segregation,  whicb 
exists  up  to  the  present  time,  was 
grounded  in  diversity  of  religions 
faith.  Christianity  was  introduced 
by  the  Goths  at  an  early  period 
among  the  Roman  colonists  in  Dacia. 
In  Transylvania  we  find  inscriptions 
of  the  year  274,  surmounted  by  a 
cross  ; and  in  the  year  390  mention 
is  made  of  a Bishop  of  Dacia,  Ni- 
colaus. The  Wallachs,  whilst  nnder 
the  influence  of  Constantinople, 
adopted  the  faith  of  the  Greek 
church,  which  the  Magyars,  on 
their  first  arrival  in  Transylvania, 
also  joined ; the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians say,  that  the  chief  of  these 
warriors,  Gyula,  was  baptized  in 
Constantinople,  and  on  his  return 
founded  the  bishopric  of  Fejervar. 

But  whilst  the  Magyars  of  Tran- 
sylvania adopted  the  creed  of  the 
nation  they  conquered,  their  brethren 
in  Hungarv  raised  the  banner  of 
Homan  Catholicism.  When  St.  Ste- 
phen received  his  crown  from  Home, 
It  was  upon  the  condition  that  be 
should  endeavour  to  withdraw  the 
Transylvanian  JIagyars  from  the 
influence  of  Byzantium;  and  in 
this  he  succeeded.  But  from  that 
time  a division  arose  between  the 
Magyars  and  Wallachs,  and  whilst 
the  highest  class  amongst  the  latter 
race  joined  the  ranks  of  the  con- 
querors of  their  country’,  the  people 
clung  to  their  ancient  faith,  with  a 
tenacity  which  was  increased  by  the 
persecution  of  their  priests. 

Whilst  the  Wallachs  adhered  to 
their  religion,  they  also  preserved 
their  customs  and  langnage.  The 
latter,  even  at  the  present  day, 
is  quite  a Romance  tongue — a com- 
pound of  Greek,  Sclavic,  and  Hun- 
garian with  Latin. 

There  exist  numerous  traces  of 


* ,A  comparisua  of  the  following  lines  of  a song,  taken  from  the  month  of  the 
country  people,  with  the  corresponding  Latin,  will  show  the  affinity  of  the  languages : — 


Watiaehian. 

Bela  ill  larga  valle  ambU, 

Erba  verde  liu  lailcu  ; 
raiitii,  (|ui  caiitoud  plangea. 

Quod  tiiti  munti  resunit. 

Ea  in  geiinnchi  se  punea, 

Ochi  ill  siis  indirepta ; 

Ecce,  asi  vorbe  faceii : 

Domne,  domne,  bane  domne,  &c. 


Latin . 

Puella  in  larga  valle  ambulabot, 
Herbam  viridem  leniter  calcabat ; 
Cantabat,  et  cantando  plangebat, 

Ut  omnes  montes  resonorent. 

Ula  ill  genua  ae  ymnebat, 

Oculos  sumum  dirigebat, 

Ecce,  sic  verba  faciebat : 

Dominr,  domine,  bone  domiiK,  tec. 
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heathen  aj^llationt  and  customs 
among  the  Wallachs,  and  such  names 
as  Florica  (Flora),  Dania  and  Dai- 
nitia  (Diana),  are  common  among 
the  women. 

The  Wallach  peasants  celebrate, 
from  tradition,  the  first  Sunday  in 
May  as  the  festival  of  Flora,  when 
they  resort  to  the  meadows  and 
woods,  deck  themselves  with  wreaths 
of  flowers  and  leaves,  and  return 
dancing  home.  On  the  approach  of 
summer  they  plant  before  their  cot- 
tages a tall  pole,  with  a bunch  of 
twigs  or  hay,  which  they  call  ‘ Ar- 
roindeen’ — a word  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  erection  of  the  ‘ Arma  Dei’ 
by  the  Roman  warriors. 

There  arc  still  many  curious  traces 
of  the  superstitious  oliservancc  of 
days  and  seasons  among  the  Wal- 
lachs. On  a Tuesday  and  F'riday  the 
wicked  fairies  possess  a supernatural 
power;  and  as  evening  draws  on, 
when  this  power  ceases  for  a time, 
these  sprites  redouble  their  efforts  to 
injure  and  annoy  poor  mortals.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  indeed 
people  will  not  go  out  after  sunset, 
on  a Tuesday  evening,  in  order  to 
avoid  aquarrel  with  the  fairies.  ‘ The 
Mar  Sara  (Mater  lacra)  fetch  you!’ 
is  one  of  the  most  common  impreca- 
tions. On  Mondays  and  ^Vedncs- 
days  the  Wallach  girls  spin  and 
work  till  past  midnight.  In  summer- 
nights  they  sit  out  of  doors,  and 
enliven  their  work  by  singing  po- 
pular songs  and  story-telling.  F'rom 
Maunday  Thursday  to  Rosalia  (the 
Greek  Whitsuntide),  the  Thursrla^ 
(Tlior’s-day,  or  Juvit  dies)  is  a holi- 
day, sacred  to  the  'I'hunder-god,  to 
propitiate  his  favour  and  avert  hail- 
storms and  devastation.  The  Wal- 
lach women  deem  Friday  especially 
sacred,  even  more  than  Sunday ; on 
this  day  they  do  no  work  with  any 
sharp  or  pointed  instrument.  St. 
Gcorge’s-dav  is  held  peculiarly  holy, 
as  he  is  t]ic  patron-saint  of  the 
herdsmen  and  shepherds.  On  this 
day  all  the  herds  and  flocks  are 
counted,  and  formally  given  in 
charge  to  the  herdsmen  by  their 
masters.  The  goats  are  milked  for 
the  first  time  on  this  day,  into  well- 
scoured  vessels,  which  arc  decked 
with  flowers.  A cake  of  white  flour 
b baked  in  the  form  of  a ring, 
and  rolled  upon  the  ground  before 
the  herds ; according  to  the  distance 


it  rolls  is  prognosticated  the  good  or 
ill  fortune  that  will  attend  their 
wanderings.  In  the  same  manner 
garlands  of  flowers  are  thrown  into  a 
stream,  and  the  distance  to  which 
they  swim  is  .supposed  to  foretell  the 
fortune  of  the  person. 

Every'  houscnold  has  its  patron* 
saint,  in  whose  honour  a feast-day  is 
held,  called  the  Simt  (sanclus,  sa- 
crc<l).  This  is  a custom  which  no 
family  omits,  however  poor.  The 
whole  house  is  cleaned,  the  house- 
hold utensils  washed  and  scoured, 
and  the  table  spread  with  the  finest 
cloth  which  the  good  woman  can 
provide.  The  relatives  and  friends 
are  bidden  to  the  feast,  and  the  me- 
mory of  the  departed  members  of 
the  family  is  regarded  with  peculiar 
sanctity : they  arc  called  upon  with 
earnest  prayers  to  join  the  feast, 
and  places  arc  left  vacant  for  them 
at  the  table,  with  dishes  and  vessels 
filled  with  wine,  salt,  and  bread — 
the  last  as  the  symbol  of  peace. 
This  custom  is  evidently  a perpetua- 
tion of  the  honour  paid  by  the  Ro- 
iiuins  to  the  Lares,  or  household 
gods. 

The  ceremonies  attending  death 
and  burial  among  the  Wallachs  arc 
remarkable.  AVlicn  any  person  is 
dying,  the  body  is  washed  and 
dressed  in  tlic  best  clothes,  and  laid 
upon  the  ground  with  a lighted  taper 
placed  in  the  hand.  Li  many  vil- 
lages no  burials  take  place  before 
noon,  from  the  prevalent  notion 
that  the  soul  of  the  departed  is  hast- 
ened on  its  flight  to  its  destined  home 
by  the  downward  course  of  the  sun 
as  it  sinks  to  rest;  whereas  they  fear, 
that  if  the  sun  is  rising  at  the  time 
of  an  iiitermcnt,  the  soul  may  go 
astray,  and  become  the  prey  of  some 
roving  vampyr.  As  hate  as  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  .Toseph  II.,  funerals 
were  attended  by  w omen-mourners, 
who  were  paid  to  howl  and  lament 
over  the  graves;  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  old  Roman  prac- 
tice still  exists  of  placing  a piece  of 
money — the  obolus,  Charon’s  fare — 
in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased.  AVhen 
the  coffin  is  let  down  into  the  grave, 
and  Itcfore  any  earth  is  thrown  upon 
it,  seven  small  coins  and  seven  loaves 
of  bread,  baked  fur  this  purpose,  in 
each  of  which  is  stuck  a lighted 
taper,  are  distributed  to  seven  poor 
persons  over  the  grave.  The  intent 
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of  this  custom  is  to  purchase  for  the 
soul  of  the  dead  man  a free  passage 
through  the  seven  toll-booths  which 
it  has  to  pass  on  its  way  to  heaven. 
On  one  day  in  the  year  the  survivor 
goes  to  the  grave  of  his  departed  re- 
lative, walks  round  it  praying  and 
crying,  and  places  bread  and  wine 
upon  it.  The  last  is  poured  out 
upon  the  grave,  and  the  bread  given 
to  some  poor  person.  After  this,  he 
goes  round  the  grave  again  smoking, 
in  order  to  keep  off  any  vampyr. 

Among  the  mythological  beings 
held  in  reverence  by  the  Wallachs 
are  the  Muma  padura — literally,  the 
Wood-mother,  and  the  Water-mo- 
ther, or  Water-witch  ; female  spirits 
presiding  over  the  woods  and  wa- 
ter. The  former  is  a good  spirit,  and 
particularly  kind  to  children,  whom 
she  protects  when  they  lose  them- 
selves in  the  woods.  The  Wallachs 
call  the  plant  Asjternla  odorata  by  the 
name  of  Mums  padura ; and  Schott 
remarks,  as  acurious  coincidence,  that 
the  old  Latin  name  for  this  plant  was 
Herba  Main's  Sylva  (Plant  of  the 
Wood-mother).  When  aWallachian 
woman  draws  water  from  a spring  or 
well  she  always  pours  back  a few 
drops,  as  a libation  to  the  good  Wa- 
ter-witch ; and  in  some  villages  this 
is  regarded  as  an  offering,  or  jtonmna, 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  In  filling 
her  pail  at  a river  or  brook,  the  wo- 
man holds  the  vessel  with  the  mouth 
turned  toward  the  stream,  in  order 
not  to  offend  the  water-witch  by 
forcibly  taking  up  the  water,  which 
she  lets  flow  into  it,  as  the  act  of 
the  water-spirit  herself 

Dancing  is  the  principal  recreation 
of  the  Wallachian  peasants.  Every 
Sunday  and  holiday,  e.vccpt  during 
fasts,  they  assemble  to  dance  in  the 
open  air,  both  summer  and  winter, 
generally  in  front  of  the  church.  'I  he 
judge  and  municipality,  whose  au- 
thoriU’  is  designated  by  their  wand 
of  office,  preside  on  these  occasions, 
to  prevent  any  quarrel  or  disturb- 
ance. The  Wallachian  bagpipe  and 
the  fiddle  of  the  gi]>sy  form  the  ac- 
companiment to  the  dance,  which  is 
usuuly  kept  up  till  dusk.  Some  of 
the  popular  dances  are  of  lioman 
origin ; one  is  said  to  represent  the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines ; another  to  re- 
semble the  dance  of  the  priests  of  the 
Sun,  who  performed  sword-dances 
nndcr  the  guidance  of  a volts.  Down 
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to  the  present  day  the  Wallachian 
dancers  wear,  like  the  Romans,  two 
leather  straps,  ornamented  with  brass 
buttons,  and  cros.scd  over  the  shoul- 
ders, one  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
sword-belt ; in  place  of  a sword,  how- 
ever, they  brandish  a stick.  Their 
leader  is  called  the  Valnf ; and  even 
the  time  when  this  solemn  dance  takes 
place,  April,  answers  to  that  of  the 
sacred  dance  of  the  priests  of  the 
Sun. 

A good  dancer  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  readily  finds  a wife,  for  the  girls 
continue  this  amusement  quite  as  ea- 
gerly after  as  before  marriage.  There 
IS  a certain  class  of  dancers  by  pro- 
fession, young  peasants,  who  go  about 
from  village  to  village : they  are  re- 
garded as  being  possessed  by  the  evil 
spirit,  to  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
have  sold  themselves— a circumstance 
which,  together  with  their  skill  in 
dancing,  excites  great  interest.  These 
men  rove  idly  through  the  country, 
practising  their  art  in  the  public 
roads,  and  often  terminate  their  ca- 
reer with  a marriage;  after  which 
they  retain  no  trace  of  their  former 
life. 

The  Wallachian  peasant  marries 
very  early,  anxious  to  obtain  an  ac- 
tive helpmate  to  relieve  him  from  a 
share  of  his  toil.  As  soon  as  he  is 
the  happy  jiossessor  of  two  or  three 
pigs,  a cow,  or  in  fact  anything  in 
the  shape  of  property,  he  offers  his 
band  to  some  village  beauty.  A 
nobleman  one  day  gave  a present 
equal  to  about  two  pounds  to  a lad 
for  restoring  to  him  a watch  he 
had  lost : and  no  sooner  had  the  boy 
pocketed  the  money  than  off  he  ran 
to  buy  a cow  and  look  out  for  a wife. 
.4  girl’s  dowry  generally  consists,  be- 
side two  or  three  shifts  embroidered 
by  herself,  of  a chest  containing  all 
her  property.  The  number  of  her 
dresses  is  by  no  means  a trifling  con- 
sideration, as  from  this  is  inferred, 
not  only  the  girl’s  wealth,  but  her  jn- 
dustry.  When  a lad,  therefore,  thinks 
of  proposing  to  a young  woman,  the 
first  thing  he  does  is  to  go  straight 
to  her  cotter  and  examine  its  coutents. 
In  some  villages  the  ceremony  of 
courting  has  been  much  simplified. 
During  the  Carnival  the  women  hang 
up  the  shifts,  cushions,  and  towe» 
embroidered  by  their  daughters,  on 
poles  before  the  sitting-room  ; and 
the  lads,  in  passing,  see  the  treasures 
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thus  displayed,  and  either  pass  on  or 
are  tempted  to  make  a choice. 

The  ceremonies  which  precede  a 
marriage  contract  are  very  curious. 
When  two  young  people  are  be- 
trothed, the  parents  proceed  in  the 
negotiation  with  as  much  form  and 
diplomacy  as  if  a prince  and  princess 
were  engaged.  The  father  of  the 
suitor  selects  some  friend  or  kinsman 
to  act  as  an  intercessor,  who  goes  to  the 
house  of  the  girl's  parents,  and,  after 
certain  complimentary  salutations, 
sounds  the  father’s  intentions  respect- 
ing his  daughter.  This  takes  place 
even  if  the  affair  has  been  already 
settled  a year  before.  After  the  usual 
custom,  the  parents  affect  extreme 
surprise,  as  if  the  idea  had  never  be- 
fore entered  their  heads  : they  answer 
evasively,  turn  the  conversation  to 
indifferent  subjects — the  state  of  the 
market,  the  weather,  aud  so  on ; and 
when  the  other  party  again  touches 
on  the  theme  of  marriage,  the  good 
man  answers  in  an  off-hand  way, 
that  his  wife  must  be  consulted,  that 
there  is  no  fruit  nor  anything  in 
Store  for  a wedding;  although  all 
the  while  the  domestic  arrangements 
have  probably  been  long  ago  made. 
At  length,  to  get  rid  of  the  suitor,  a 
day  is  fixed,  on  which  he  is  to  return 
and  receive  an  answer.  When  this 
day  comes  the  negotiation  proceeds 
in  the  same  roundabout  manner;  and 
the  father,  whose  object  throughout 
this  comedy  is,  generally,  to  set  a 
high  value  upon  liis  daughter,  again 
evades  a direct  answer,  saying  that 
he  must  first  sell  this  thing  or  that, 
and  postpone  bis  answer  till  another 
day,  when  the  father  of  the  young 
man  is  at  length  admitted  to  an  in- 
terview with  the  girl’s  parents. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  suitor’s 
father  goes,  attired  in  his  holiday 
best,  to  the  parents  of  the  maiden — 
even  if  an  intimate  friend  or  next- 
door  neighbour — generally  taking 
with  him  a bottle  of  wine  or  brandy. 
The  two  men  salute  one  another  with 
stiff  formality,  as  if  they  had  never 
met  before,  and  then  enter  into  con- 
versation on  any  and  every  subject 
in  the  world  except  the  very  matter 
in  question,  of  wnich  they  arc  both 
perfectly  well  aware.  This  comedy 
IS  kept  up  for  a long  while,  and  ends 
in  a formal  introduction  being  ar- 
ranged, when  the  mothers  are  also 
present,  to  whom  the  domestic  part 


of  the  treaty  is  committed,  whilst  the 
men  negotiate  respecting  the  dowry. 
Meanwhile  the  lad  goes  up  to  the 
girl,  and  gives  her  an  apple  stuck  all 
over  with  silver  coins.  If  she  accepts 
it  the  young  people  are  betrothed ; 
but  if  afterwards  the  engagement  is 
broken  off,  the  girl  must  return  the 
apple  with  the  coins,  aud  her  parents 
have  to  bear  any  expenses  that  may 
have  been  incurred. 

During  the  scene  above  described 
the  arrangements  for  the  marriage- 
feast  arc  settled,  in  which  ceremony 
the  parents  on  both  sides  strive  to 
surpass  each  other  in  boasting  of 
what  they  shall  do,  considering  all 
this  as  an  honour  to  the  two  families. 
The  poorest  man,  indeed,  who  may 
perhaps  have  actually  borrowed  the 
coins  to  stick  into  the  bride’s  apple, 
talks  of  his  stores  of  fruits,  his  cattle, 
and  his  household,  all  which  exist  in 
the  moon.  If  a young  man  is  jilted 
by  his  betrothed  fair  one,  he  revenges 
himself,  besides  showing  her  a marked 
slight  in  the  dance  and  in  public,  in 
another  remarkable  manner:  he  goes 
by  night  and  cuts  down  the  crop  of 
hemp,  which  belongs  solely  to  the 
female  members  of  the  family : the 
flax  for  the  dowry  of  the  faithless 
girl  is  not  allowed  to  grow  any  longer 
— and  this  act  at  once  points  out  to 
the  father  the  object  intended.  If 
the  revenge  had  been  aimed  at  the 
man  himself,  his  crops  of  bay  or 
corn  would  have  been  destroyed. 

A Wallachian  marriage  is  solem- 
nized with  great  ceremony.  The  pa- 
rents of  the  bridegroom  fetch  his 
intended  in  a waggon  drawn  by  four 
oxen,  whose  horns  are  wreathed  with 
flowers.  The  gipsies  of  the  village 
head  the  procession,  playing  on  tne 
fiddle;  one  of  the  bride’s  relatives 
carries  her  dowry  on  a pole,  and  the 
friends  of  the  bridegroom  keep  up  a 
constant  firing  of  guns  and  pistols. 

A wedding-feast  sometimes  lasts  a 
whole  week,  and  is  usually  held  three 
days  in  the  'bouse  of  the  bride's  pa- 
rents, and  three  in  that  of  the  bride- 
groom. ^Numerous  formalities  are 
observed;  and  beside  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  with  their  parents,  the 
principal  persons  are  the  ‘Nashu,’ 
who  is  always  the  godfather  of  the 
bride,  and  the  bride’s-man.  The  of- 
fice of  godfather,  or  ‘ Giith,’  is  here- 
ditary in  families;  and  this  relation- 
ship continues  until  one  or  the  other 
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fitmily  becomes  extinct.  A remark- 
able custom  is,  that  in  these  festivi- 
ties the  men  and  women  are  usually 
separated.  If  the  cottage  has  only 
one  apartment,  this  is  given  up  to 
the  men,  whilst  the  women  have  their 
feast  either  in  the  cellar  or  in  a stable 
cleared  for  the  purpose.  A table  ts 
frequently  set  out  for  poor  people  and 
beggars,  and  strangers  who  chance 
to  pass  by  are  readily  bidden  to  join 
the  feast.  If  any  guest  of  distinction, 
such  as  the  clergyman  or  school- 
master, makes  his  appearance,  the 
bridesman  leads  the  bride  up  to  him 
and  introduces  her,  whereupon  he 
p;ive8  her  a little  present  in  money, 
m return  for  which  she  presses  his 
band  on  her  lips  and  brow.  Of  this 
and  many  other  usages  the  Oriental 
origin  is  clearly  manifest.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  house  never  sits  down  until 
all  the  guests  have  finished  eating, 
but  goes  about  conversing  with  one 
and  another : the  same  custom  is  ob- 
aerved  by  the  goodwoman  in  the 
women's  apartment.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  cat  nothing  on  the  wed- 
diag-day,  and  remain  separated  nntil 
the  evening,  when  they  have  a little 
table  set  apart  for  themselves. 

If  there  is  dancing,  the  musicians, 
who  have  usually  only  a bagpipe 
and  a fiddle,  take  their  place  Inside 
or  upon  the  stove ; while  the  girls 
and  young  married  women  are  fetched 
fimm  the  women's  room  or  kitchen. 
As  long  as  the  wedding  festivities 
last,  drinking  of  toasts  and  ringing 
of  glasses  form,  as  a matter  of  course, 
an  incessant  accompaniment  to  the 
most  innocent  merriment.  The  healths 
of  every  one  present  and  absent  arc 
drunk, — the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
old  and  young,  the  naschu  and  the 
bridesman,  the  village  judge,  the 
magistrates,  the  county,  the  country, 
the  emperor,  and  the  whole  world. 
The  list  of  toasts  to  the  friends  who 
present  wedding -gifts  is  comical 
enough,  and  an  hour  is  fixed  for  this 
part  of  the  ceremony  beforehand. 
The  presents  generally  consist  of  a 
coloured  cotton  kerchief,  which  can, 
in  turn,  be  used  as  a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, a neck-kerchief,  or  an  apron. 
This  is  placed  on  a large  wooden  plat- 
ter, spread  over  some  loaves  of  bread 
and  roast  meat,  to  which  a bottle  of 
wine  is,  of  course,  added.  The  sons 
have  generally  the  office  of  present- 
ing these  gifts,  which  are  kept  back 
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at  the  door,  until  they  have  all 
arrived.  At  length  the  door  opens, 
and  one  platter  after  another  loaded 
with  the  presents  is  brought  in,  and 
handed  over  the  heads  of  the  guests. 
They  are  exhibited  to  all  the  persona 
present,  and  the  name  of  the  donor 
IS  announced,  whereupon  a loud  and 
hearty  hurra  follows.  The  usual 
form  of  words  is  this : — ‘ N.  N.  has 
generously  given  these  fine  presents  : 
he  has  sent  us  wine  and  bread,  the 
finest  cloth,  and  roast  meat.  Long 
life  to  him ! ' To  which  all  the  com- 
pany present  respond  with  a loud 
‘ Viva!'  The  dish  is  placed  on 
the  table;  the  goodwoman  of  the 
house  gives  the  cloth  to  the  bride, 
and  the  eatables  are  laid  out  in 
different  heaps,  whilst  the  wine  is 
poured  into  a large  kind  of  flagon. 
The  duration  of  the  feast  is  com- 
monly determined  by  the  amount  of 
provisions. 

We  have  incidentally  mentioned 
the  class  of  gipsies,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  inborn  vagabond  and  thievish 
propensities  common  to  their  race 
all  the  world  over,  possess  here  a 
remarkable  love  of  music,  and  may 
be  termed  the  wandering  musicians 
of  the  country,  figuring  not  merely 
in  the  village  festivals,  but  in  the 
mansions  of  the  rich  and  noble.  The 
gipsy  is  a peculiarly  ungodly  sinner; 
and  among  the  popular  stories  of  the 
country,  not  a few  refer  to  his  want 
of  any  religious  faith. 

The  gipsies,  says  one  of  these  le- 
gends, had  once  a handsome,  well- 
built,  stone  church  of  their  own, 
whilst  the  Wallach  Christians  had 
merely  one  which  they  had  con- 
structed for  themselves  out  of  ham 
and  bacon.  The  gipsies  seldom  went 
to  their  church ; but  being  naturally 
unthrifty  and  indolent,  they  often 
cast  a wistful  look  on  the  savoury 
edifice  of  the  Wallachs ; and,  one 
day,  when  half-famished,  they  pro- 
posed to  exchange  churches  with 
their  Christian  neighbours.  The 
Wallachs  readily  assented  to  the  pro- 
posal ; but  baldly  had  the  gipsies 
gotten  possession  of  their  church  of 
bacon,  than,  with  a loud  shout  of 
exultation,  they  set  to  work  to  de- 
molish the  building,  and  in  a short 
time  nothing  remained  of  it  but  a 
savoury  reminiscence.  Since  that 
time  the  gipsies  have  never  had  a 
church. 
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Another  amusing  story  is  told  of 
these  people.  A gipsy’s  cart.  In  which 
were  pacKed  his  whole  family  and 
chatties,  once  stock  fast  in  a deep 
rut : in  vain  the  fellow  shouted  and 
whipped  his  little  mare — in  vain  the 
poor  beast  strove  and  straggled, 
until  at  last  down  she  fell  on  her 
knees.  Keminded  probably  by  this 
accident  of  his  neglect  of  duty,  the 
gipsy  fell  to  praying,  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  to  all  the  saints  in  the 
calendar,  and  especially  to  the  Vir- 
gin, vowing,  if  she  would  help  him 
out  of  hh  trouble,  to  make  her  an 
offering,  in  the  first  church  he  came 
to  of  a wax  candle  as  thick  as  his 
body.  Whilst  the  master  was  thus 
engaged,  his  horse  bad  time  to  re- 
cover breath,  and  rest  a little ; so 
that  when  the  gipsy  again  applied 
the  whip,  the  cart-wheel  made  half 
a turn  in  the  rut.  Again  the  man 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  commended 
himself  to  the  Virgin’s  assistance, 
promising  as  before  an  offering  of  a 
wax-taper ; hut  this  time  only  as 
thick  as  his  thigh.  Thereupon  he 
cracked  his  whip  across  the  horse’s 
back,  and,  with  a great  effort,  the 
cart  made  another  move  out  of  the 
rut.  The  gipsy  now  saw  the  end  of 
his  troubles ; and  using  mingled  ar- 
guments of  encouragement  and  the 
lash,  he  spared  himself  the  trouble 
of  further  prayers,  merely  promising 
the  Virgin  a wa.x-taper  as  thick  as 
his  finger.  The  cart  was  soon  out 
of  the  mud,  and  the  man  proceeded 
on  his  way : but  on  passing  a neigh- 
bouring church  he  doffed  his  cap, 
bethought  himself  that  the  Virgin 
would  surely  never  care  aliout  such 
a poor  devil  as  he,  and  drove  on. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Gesponn- 
sbafts,  or  counties,  are  preserved  re- 
cords of  the  trials  of  witches,  filled 
with  fearful  details.  One  of  the  most 
convincing  proofs  of  sorcery  was  the 
existence  of  a large  mole  upon  any 
part  of  the  body:  the  judges  con- 
sidered that  such  spots,  being  marked 
by  the  evil  spirit,  were  insensible, 
and  numerous  trials  were  made  in 
order  to  prove  this.  As  late  os  the 
23d  of  July,  1728,  six  sorcerers  were 
burnt  at  Szegedin,  and  amongst  them 
an  old  man,  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
who  ha<l  been  magistrate  of  the 
town.  Up  to  the  year  1739,  in  the 
country  around  Arad  and  Gyalu, 
witches  were  condemned  to  undergo 


the  water-ordeal : if  they  swam,  it 
was  a proof  of  their  guilt — the  pure 
element  refuseil  to  receive  them,  and 
they  were  beheaded.  The  best  proof 
the  accused  party  could  give  of  her 
iimocence  was,  therefore,  to  drown 
herself.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1758,  in  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa, 
that  the  Austrian  Government  put 
an  end  to  these  executions : judges 
were  forbidden  to  institute  a trial  for 
sorcery,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

Whenever  the  peasants  imagine 
there  is  any  sorcerer  among  them, 
they  place  in  the  evening  as  many 
vessels  full  of  milk  in  the  church  as 
there  are  cows  in  the  village,  and 
they  believe  that  during  the  night 
the  milk  in  the  vessel  belonging  to 
the  sorcerer  turns  sour. 

The  Wallachs  carry  their  super- 
stitious notions  into  their  religion. 
When  a thunderstorm  comes  on, 
they  ring  the  church-bells  to  keep 
off  the  lightning.  They  consider 
it  the  duty  of  the  priest  to  disperse 
the  threatening  clouds,  and  reproach 
him  if  he  fails.  Preiwled  by  the 
priest  and  the  church  banners,  the 
peasants  go  in  procession  into  the 
fields  to  Mess  the  new  com,  raising 
their  hats  and  falling  on  their  knees 
as  they  pass  the  large  red  crosses  1^ 
the  roadside,  to  which  are  attached 
the  various  instruments  used  in  cru- 
cifixion. The  figure  of  the  Savkmr 
is  generally  the  work  of  a Walla- 
chian  artist — some  village  sculptor — 
who  gives  to  tlie  work  his  own  na- 
tional character,  of  a shaved  chin, 
bushy  mustachios,  and  long  black 
tresses. 

The  churches  in  Wallachia  are 
low,  but  picturesque,  built  of  wood, 
with  pointed  roofs  covered  with 
shingle,  to  which  the  rain  gives  a 
silvery  shine.  By  the  side  of  the 
churen  stands  a wooden  steeple  with 
a tall  spire.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  moss  fills  up  the  space  between 
the  rafters,  and  wild-flowers  grow 
luxuriantly  upon  the  roof.  Some- 
times there  is  a covered  walk  beside 
the  church,  and  a prettily  carved 
gate  leading  into  the  ground  which 
surrounds  it.  To  one  of  the  pillars 
is  fastened  a board,  which  daring 
Ptission  Week,  when  the  bells  are  at 
rest,  is  beaten  to  summon  the  people 
to  church.  The  interior  of  the  build- 
ing is  in  general  dimly  lighted : the 
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walls  are  hung  with  gaudy  pictures  is  burned  down,  he  looks  on  and  ex- 
of  saints,  and  caricature  represent-  claims,  ‘ ’Tis  God’s  will  1 ' (cum  vre 
ations  of  the  Last  Judgment.  Du-  domne  Deu)  knowing  at  the  same 
ring  the  service  no  one  sits ; and  in  time  that,  according  to  universal 
one  comer  of  the  church  stand  a custom,  the  charity  of  his  neighbours 
number  of  crutches  for  the  use  of  will,  for  a time,  provide  for  his  ne- 
the  old  and  infirm.  In  front  of  the  cessities : in  fact,  they  receive  him 
altar  is  the  ponositu,  or  screen  which  and  his  family  by  turns,  and  the 
separates  tne  priest  from  the  con-  villagers  divide  the  care  of  his  cattle 
gregation,  covered  with  figures,  and  among  them.  Hailstorms,  inunda- 
richly  painted  and  gilt.  tions,  or  fire,  they  regard  as  visita- 

The  wants  of  the  Wallachian  pea-  tions  sent  by  God,  and  consequently 
sant  arc  few,  and  the  men  are  as  no  murmur  is  ever  heard  at  them, 
lazy  as  the  women  are  industrious.  Nevertheless  there  bastrangeadmix- 
Thc  woman  not  only  spins,  sews,  ture  of  superstition  with  this  religious 
weaves,  dyes,  washes,  bakes,  cooks,  sentiment,  and  the  Wallach  enter- 
and  looks  after  the  children,  but  tains  quite  as  firm  a belief  in  the 
shares  her  husband's  labours  in  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  vampires, 
field  or  garden;  whilst  at  odd  mi-  witches,  sorcerers,  and  dragons,  as 
nutes,  when  she  can  be  spared  from  in  the  saints  of  his  calendar, 

the  care  of  her  household,  she  em-  There  are  many  good  points  in  the 
broiders  her  own  dress  with  artistic  character  of  the  Wallachs.  They  are 

skill.  Although  naturally  handsome,  very  friendly  and  conversable : in 
this  incessant  toil  soon  causes  her  passing  through  a village  in  an  even- 
beauty  to  fade.  The  Wallachian  wo-  ing,  you  always  meet  the  peasants 
men  often  remind  one  of  the  Ita-  returning  from  the  fields  engaged  in 
lians  ; and  in  seeing  them  climb  the  chat : they  greet  every  one  they 

hills,  carrying  theu:  jugs  or  other  meet  with  the  usual  salutation, 

vessels,  of  an  Etmscan  form,  with  a Sara  bona!  (‘Good  evening’).  The 
dignified  grace,  we  involuntarily  call  women  sit  spinning  before  their 
to  mind  the  figures  in  antique  sculp-  cottage  - doors,  awaiting  their  hus- 
ture : but  the  embroidered  shift,  the  bands’  return ; and  if  any  one  above 
fur,  and  red  boots,  give  to  these  Bu-  the  common  rank  passes,  they  rise, 
manians  a somewhat  Oriental  air.  but  without  laying  down  their  mstaff. 

Notwithstanding  their  idle  dispo-  Both  men  and  women  kiss  the  hand 
sition,  the  Wallachs  are,  in  some  of  another  as  a mark  of  esteem  or 
respects,  good  agriculturists ; no  peo-  regard.  The  Wallachs  are,  as  we 
pie  cultivate  the  maize  (kuhuruz)  have  observed,  remarkably  hospita- 
better,  or  pay  more  attention  to  rear-  ble : however  poor  themselves,  they 
ing  fruit-trees ; but  their  chief  care  have  always  something  to  give  to  a 
are  their  herds  and  flocks  : they  beggar.  By  the  roadside,  on  the  prin- 
have  a positive  affection  for  these  ci^  highways,  are  placed  pitchers 
animals,  which  follow  them  about  of  water,  with  occasionally  a piece  of 

and  feed  out  of  their  bands  ; and  if  bread,  for  the  passing  traveller.  To 

a peasant  does  now  and  then  indulge  this,  and  all  acts  of  hospitality  and 
his  natural  propensity  for  stealing,  charity,  they  give  the  name  of  Fo- 
it  is  as  often  for  the  sake  of  his  cat-  mane  (pro  manibus — ‘for  the  de- 
tle  as  for  himself.  But  the  Wallach's  parted’);  and  they  practise  these 

peculiar  calling  is  that  of  a sbep-  acts  in  the  hope  that  such  attention 

nerd : shouldering  a stick,  with  his  to  the  wants  of  the  living  may  avail 
cloak  hanging  upon  it,  and  his  rustic  to  prevent  the  friends  whom  tliey 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  be  walks  slowly  have  lost  from  suffering  hunger  or 
along,  or  lies  stretched  out  under  thirst  in  another  world, 
some  bush  or  rock,  playing  on  his  The  Wallachs  are  witty  and  ani- 
pipe  the  peculiar  airs  of  nis  country,  mated ; they  love  poetry  and  music. 
These  people  are  fatalists  in  their  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
belief ; and  if  this  b^ets  on  the  one  peasants  recite  a string  of  verses,  or 
hand  a kind  of  indiflerence  to  what  even  improvise.  In  the  spring  they 
befals  them,  a resignation  under  mis-  make  flutes  of  willow  - twigs,  and 
fortune,  it  encourages  also  their  na-  often  attain  considerable  ^ill  in 
tural  inertness  and  indisposition  to  playing  on  these  rude  instruments, 
help  themselves.  If  a man’s  house  Their  songs  do  not  breathe  the  manly 
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sorrow  of  the  Magyar  melodies,  but 
are  softer  and  more  plaintive,  ex- 
pressive of  the  melancholy  which 
weighs  upon  a subjugated  nation. 
The  simplicity  in  the  nabits  of  life 
of  the  Wallachs  is  seen  in  many  of 
their  practices,  which  are  only  found 
among  semi-civilized  peoples.  They 
construct  baths,  for  instance,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  North  American 
'Indians,  by  digging  a hole  in  the 
ground,  throwing  heated  stones  into 
it,  and  pouring  water  upon  these. 
When  a peasant  concludes  any  busi- 
ness with  a neighbour,  he  gives  his 
child  a box  on  each  car,  in  order  the 
better  to  knock  into  him  the  recol- 
lection of  the  transaction. 

The  dark  side  of  the  Wallachian 
character  is,  beside  laziness  and 
want  of  cleanliness  and  order,  their 
love  of  ardent  spirits  and  revengeful 
tempers  — which  last  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  their  oppression.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  tyranny  of  the 
nobles,  a revolt  broke  out  among 
the  peasants  in  1784,  when  neither 
age  nor  sex  was  spared.  This  out- 
break was  effected  by  two  peasants, 
named  Hora  and  Kloschka,  and 
reached  a formidable  height,  when 
it  was  at  last  suppressed  by  the  aid 
of  the  Hungarian  nobles.  Portraits 
of  those  who  fell  under  the  execu- 
tioner's sword  arc  still  to  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  cottages. 

The  peasants  wear  a picturesque 
costume,  on  which  they  pride  them- 
selves not  a little : it  consists  of  a 
long  white  shirt  or  shift,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  prettily  worked  with  blue 
and  red  yarn  in  a kind  of  shawl 
pattern.  Every  woman  is  skilled 
in  thb  work,  which,  as  well  os  to 
dye,  weave,  and  spin,  she  learns  when 
a child ; for,  up  to  the  present  day, 
none  of  the  family  wears  any  arti- 
cle of  dress,  except  a few  ornaments, 
which  her  own  hands  have  not 
prepared.  The  jacket  is  embroidered, 
and  they  wear  either  wide  linen 
trousers,  or  narrow  cloth  ones.  The 
men  have  a leather  belt  buckled 
round  their  waist.  It  is  common  in 
summer  to  go  barefoot,  especially 
with  the  women  and  girls;  but 
sandals  are  sometimes  worn,  laced 
tight  to  the  foot,  which  is  wound 
round  in  front  with  a large  piece  of 
woollen  stuff,  chequered  red,  grey, 
and  black.  Large  leather  boots  are 
worn  as  a mark  of  distinction,  espe- 


cially by  the  chief  landowners.  The 
village  dandies  singe  their  hair  with 
hot  spindles,  and  would  refuse  the 
present  of  a black  cloak,  if  a white 
one  happened  to  be  in  fashion.  In 
Bistritz  there  lives  a hatter  who 
knows  exactly  the  fashion  of  the 
peasants  in  the  country  around. 
When  a customer  enters  his  shop,  he 
has  merely  to  mention  the  name  of 
his  village,  and  the  shopman  directly 
brings  him  the  hat  which  is  a la 
mode  in  his  part  of  the  country. 
The  costume  of  the  women  also 
varies  in  different  districts.  The 
girls  plait  their  hair  into  a single 
tress,  at  the  end  of  which  is  fastened 
a riband  or  coin : the  braid  is  also 
adorned  with  coins,  flowers,  or  pea- 
cocks' feathers.  The  kerchief,  with 
which  married  women  cover  their 
heads,  is  in  the  south  formed  into  a 
turban;  it  is  elsewhere  worn  as  a 
veil,  but  always  with  a certain  grace. 
A principal  part  of  their  dress  is  the 
coloured  linen  apron.  The  ordinary 
head-dress  of  the  men,  especially 
those  who  live  in  the  forests,  is  the 
tall  black  or  white  sheepskin  cap  of 
various  forms ; the  lads  ornament 
their  caps  with  feathers,  flowers, 
shells,  &c. 

The  cottages  of  the  Wallachian 
peasants  are  surrounded  by  hedges, 
which  are  often  artificially  inter- 
woven. At  the  entrance  a log  of 
wood  is  driven  into  the  ground, 
which  serves  as  a step  to  climb  over 
the  hedge,  and  saves  the  trouble  of 
opening  the  door.  At  the  comers  of 
the  cottage,  which  is  thatched  and 
very  high,  project  the  round  beams 
supporting  the  masonry.  The  cot- 
tages have  no  foundations,  and  by 
placing  rollers  under  the  buildings 
they  may  be  removed  from  place  to 

Elace.  Inside  the  cottage  is  a raised 
earth,  which  occupies  a fourth  of 
the  whole  space ; and  naked  children 
arc  seen  warming  themselves  at  the 
fire,  who  the  next  minute  run  out 
to  play  upon  the  ice  on  the  brook. 
The  walls  are  hung  with  pictures 
of  saints,  consecrated  tapers,  ear- 
thenware plates,  and  embroidered 
towels  neatly  folded.  The  furniture 
consists  simply  of  a high  bed,  with 
embroidered  pillows,  a table,  and 
some  wooden  chairs.  The  bedstead 
is  radiant  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  exhibiting  the  gaudiest 
flowers  and  the  most  splendid  birds. 
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The  chest,  an  indiepenrablc  part  of 
the  wife's  dowr^  is  also  adorned 
with  pictures.  The  detached  cot- 
taf^,  with  its  surrounding  yard  and 
h^ge,  is  looked  upon  by  the  AVal- 
huih  os  his  castle;  and  as  soon  as  the 
day  closes  no  neighbour  ever  ven- 
tures to  intrude  upon  his  privacy, 
except  in  cases  of  urgency. 


In  general  the  Wallacbs  exhibit  a 
southern  national  type ; but  here  and 
there  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes  seem 
to  indicate  a partial  descent  from  the 
German  tribra  of  the  Lower  Danube. 
The  linen  dress  worn  at  the  present 
day  is  the  same  as  that  of  toe  Da- 
cians represented  upon  Trajan’s 
column. 


THOUGHTS  IN  RHYME. 

BT  THE  LATE  JOBS  STBBLIHe. 


A FAIR  sky-cloud  was  Italy  to  me; 

Henceforth  a fairer  human  land  'twill  be. 


The  oddest  reason  driving  men  to  roam, 

Is  theirs  who  haste  abroad  to  find  a home. 


W’ith  living  dogs  no  lions  dead  may  strive ; 
But  a dead  sage  outweighs  all  fools  alive. 


Experience  teaches  what  escaped  our  youth. 

That  lies  arc  all  but  addled  eggs  of  truth. 

The  monk  of  strictest  rule  on  all  the  earth 
Is  he  whom  fashion  sways  to  tears  and  mirth. 

The  wealth  which  adds  a thousand  rooms  to  rooms 
Can  build  no  palaces  like  wise  men's  tombs. 

How  far  astray  has  been  the  life  from  truth, 

If  age  has  petrified,  not  ripened  youth. 

In  silence  mend  what  ills  deform  thy  mind ; 

But  all  thy  good  impart  to  all  thy  kind. 


Vain  thought  that  labour  is  a curse  on  man ; 
In  man's  first  laxy  dream  the  curse  began. 

Why  wakes  not  Life  the  desert  bare  and  lone  ? 
To  show  what  all  would  be  if  she  were  gone. 


The  miller  feeds  the  mill,  the  mill  the  miller ; 
So  death  fbeds  life,  and  life  too  feeds  its  killer. 


The  smile  of  joy  is  fair,  but  lovelier  far 
The  smile  at  griefs  that  now  no  longer  arc. 


Darkness  is  death  to  light,  and  when  it  dies, 
Man  with  his  taper  bids  the  ghost  arise. 


This  world  is  all  a symbol ; man  alone 
On  earth  both  knows  and  is  what  there  is  shown. 


When  wanes  thy  lamp  amid  the  morning  light. 
Forget  not,' hermit,  how  it  cheered  thy  night. 
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More  loved  the  smoke  that  marks  the  shepherd’s  roof, 
Than  gorgeous  worlds  of  cloud  from  man  aloof. 


We  puzzle  at  the  void  of  death,  because 

Our  life's  full  mystery  hates  the  thought  of  pause. 

The  future  good  he  only  will  not  miss 
Who  grasps  to-day  to-morrow’s  hoped-for  bliss. 

Scorn  not  repentance,  for  be  sure  that  thon 
Must  needs  repent  the  scorn  thou  boastest  now. 

Pearls  ne’er  like  bubbles  o’er  the  surface  drive. 
And  who  would  gather  them  must  learn  to  dive. 

Who  yield  up  art  to  conscience  should  give  back 
To  God  his  rainbow,  for  it  is  not  black. 


Wlio  loves  not  darkness  still  must  dare  proclaim, 
Man’s  lamp  of  clay  sustains  a beaveuly  flame. 


This  life’s  the  epic’s  opening  verse,  and  Time, 
Through  future  worlds,  prolongs  the  eternal  rhyme. 

A man  who  bore  a scythe,  by  chance  or  aim 
Lopped  his  own  head ; will  Time  e’er  do  the  same  ? 


The  storms  of  feeling  that  belong  to  man 

Bear  when  you  must,  but  still  them  when  you  can. 


Though  wars  be  woes  the  hero’s  head  we  crown ; 

Who  win  securest  peace  have  best  renown. 

Sometimes  Pain  smites,  that  through  the  wounds  of  woe 
The  healing  balm  it  gives  may  inlier  flow. 

False  friend  ! in  sunshine  like  my  shadow  nigh. 

Thou  straight  art  gone  when  clouds  conceal  Uic  sky. 

True  friend  ! that  with  me  like  a torch  I bear, 

Thon  shincst  most  when  darkness  clouds  the  air. 


No  face  all  ugly  e’er  was  seen  on  earth. 
No  heart  all  evil  e’er  had  human  birth. 


Sweet  stream  ! thou  poorest  on  in  youthful  pride. 
Nor  heedst  thy  hastening  tow’rd  the  salt-sea  tide. 


High  task  ! to  make  at  once  and  read  the  story 
That  paints  itself  in  life’s  fair  allegory ! 


The  torch  by  burning  must  no  doubt  expire, 

But  dying  needs  not  set  the  house  on  Are. 

Thou  canst  not  do  the  thing  thou  wouldst,  no  doubt ; 
Could  we  do  all  we  would,  life’s  task  were  out. 


As  blows  the  wind  we  needs  must  trim  the  sail ; 
But  still  ’tis  ours  to  tack  agaiust  the  gale. 

The  only  hopes  for  ever  doomed  to  know 
A false  event,  are  those  that  aim  too  low. 
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Life  at  a Watkbibo-Piace. — Oldport  Spbibgb. 


^ TJ  OLD  on  a minute,’  said  Harry, 

11  as  they  were  about  to  take  the 
stage,  after  a very  fair  three-o’clock 
dinner  at  Constantinople  (the  Occi- 
dental, not  the  Oriental  city  of  that 
name)  ; ‘ there  goes  an  acquaintance 
of  ours  whom  you  must  know  He 
has  arrived  by  the  Westfield  train, 
doubtless.’ 

Away  sped  Benson  after  the  ac- 
quaintance, arm-in-arm  with  whom 
he  shortly  returned,  and,  with  all  the 
exultation  of  an  American  who  has 
brought  two  lions  into  the  same  cage, 
introduced  M.  le  Vicomte  Vincent  Le 
Koi  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Ashbumcr. 

Asbburner  was  rather  puzzled  at 
Le  Roi,  whose  personal  appearance 
did  not  in  any  way  answer  either  to 
his  originally  conceived  idea  of  a 
Frenchman,  or  to  the  live  specimens 
he  had  thus  far  met  with.  The  Vi- 
comte looked  more  like  an  English- 
man, or  perhaps  like  the  very  best 
kind  of  Irishman.  He  was  a middle- 
sized  man  of  thirty  or  thereabout, 
with  brown  hair  and  a florid  com- 

Elexiun;  and  very  quietly  dressed, 
is  clothes  being  neither  obtrusively 
new  nor  cut  with  any  ultra-artistic 
pretension.  Except  his  wearing  a 
moustache  and  (of  course)  not  speak- 
ing English,  there  was  nothing  con- 
tinental about  his  outward  man,  or 
the  first  impression  he  gave  of  him- 
self. Fortunately,  ho  was  also  bound 
for  the  Springs,  - so  that  Asbburner 
would  have  abundant  opportunity  to 
study  his  character,  if  so  disposed. 

The  stage  in  which  our  tourists 
were  to  embark  was  not  unlike  a 
French  diligence,  except  that  it  had 
but  one  compartment  instead  of 
three ; in  which  compartment  there 
were  three  seats,  and  on  each  seat 
more  or  less  room  for  three  persons, 
and  two  mure  could  sit  with  the 
driver.  All  the  baggage  was  carried 
on  the  top.  The  springs  were  made 
like  coach-springs,  or  C-springs,  as 
they  are  always  called  in  America 
(just  as  in  England  a pilot-coat  is 
^led  a P-jacket),  only  they  were 
upright  and  perpendicular  to  the 
axletree  instead  of  curving ; and  the 
leathern  belts  connected  with  them, 


on  which  the  carriage  swung,  were 
of  the  thickest  and  toughest  descrip- 
tion. .As  the  party,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Le  Koi,  amounted  to  eight, 
Benson  managed,  by  a little  extra 
expenditure  of  tin  and  trouble,  to 
secure  the  whole  of  one  vehicle,  and 
for  the  still  greater  accommodation 
of  the  ladies  and  child,  the  gentlemen 
were  to  sit  on  the  box  two  at  a time 
by  turns.  Benson’s  first  object  was 
to  get  bold  of  the  reins,  for  which 
end  he  begun  immediately  to  talk 
around  the  driver  about  things  in 
general.  From  the  price  of  horses 
they  diverged  to  the  prost^ts  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  business,  and  thence  slap 
into  the  politics  of  the  country.  The 
driver  was  a stubborn  Locofoco,  and 
Benson  did  not  disdain  to  enter  into 
an  elaborate  argument  with  him. 
Ashburner,  who  then  occupied  the 
other  box-seat,  was  astonished  at  the 
man’s  statistical  knowledge,  the  va- 
riety of  information  be  possessed 
upon  local  topics,  and  bis  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  government 
and  institutions  of  his  country.  It 
occurred  to  him  to  prompt  Benson, 
through  the  convenient  medium  of 
French,  to  sound  him  about  England 
and  European  politics.  This  Harry 
did,  not  immediately,  lest  he  might 
suspect  the  purport  of  their  conver- 
sational interlude,  but  by  a dexterous 
approach  to  the  point  after  sufficient 
preliminary  ; and  it  then  appeared 
that  he  had  lumped  ‘the  despotic 
powers  of  the  old  world’  in  a neap 
together,  and  supposed  the  Queen  of 
England  to  ’oe  on  a par  with  the 
Czar  of  Russia  as  reg^ed  her  per- 
sonal authority  and  privileges.  How- 
ever, when  Benson  set  him  right 
to  the  difference  lx:twcen  a limited 
and  an  absolute  monarchy,  he  took 
the  information  in  very  good  part, 
listened  to  it  attentively,  and  evi- 
dently made  a mental  note  of  it  for 
future  reference. 

The  four-horse  team  was  a good 
strong  one,  but  the  stage  with  its 
load  heavy  enough,  and  the  roads, 
after  the  recent  storm,  still  heavier, 
besides  being  a succession  of  hills. 
The  best  they  could  do  was  to  make 
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six  miles  an  hour,  and  they  would 
not  have  made  three  but  for  a me- 
thod of  travelling  down-hill,  entirely 
foreign  to  Kuropean  ideas  on  the 
subject.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
summit  there  was  no  talk  of  putting 
on  the  drag,  nor  any  drag  to  put  on, 
but  away  tlie  horses  went,  first  at  a 
rapid  trot,  and  soon  at  full  gallop ; 
by  which  means  the  equipage  ac- 
quired sufficient  momentum  to  carry 
It  part  of  the  way  up  the  next  hill 
before  the  animals  relapsed  into  the 
slow  walk  which  the  steepness  of  the 
ascent  imposed  upon  them.  Indeed 
this  part  of  the  route  would  have 
been  a very  tedious  one  (for  the 
country  about  was  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  interest),  had  it  not  been 
for  Le  Koi,  who  came  out  in  great 
force,  lie  laughed  at  everything  and 
with  everybody ; told  stories,  and 
good  ones,  continuously,  and  only 
ceased  telling  stories  to  break  fortn 
into  song.  In  fine,  he  amused  the 
ladies  so  much  that  when  he  took  his 
turn  on  the  box  they  missed  him  im- 
mediately, and  sent  Benson  outside 
again  on  the  first  opportunity ; whereat 
the  Vicomte,  being  very  much  flat- 
tered, waxed  livelier  and  merrier  than 
ever,  and  kept  up  a constant  fire  of 
jest  and  ditty.  As  to  Ashburner, 
who  had  a great  liking  for  fresh  air 
and  an  equal  horror  of  a small  child 
, in  a stage-coach,  he  remained  outside 
the  whole  time ; for  which  the  fair 
passengers  set  him  down  as  an  insen- 
sible youth,  who  did  not  know  how 
to  appreciate  good  company : until 
the  evening  becoming  somewhat 
chilly  by  comparison  witli  the  very  hot 
day  they  had  undergone,  both  he  and 
Harry  took  refuge  in  the  interior, 
and  a very  jolly  party  they  all  made. 

While  they  were  outside  together, 
Benson  had  been  giving  Ashburner 
some  details  about  lyC  Roi — in  fact, 
a succinct  biography  of  him ; for  be 
it  noted,  that  every  New-Yorker  is 
able  to  produce  off-hand  a minute 
history  of  every  person,  native  or 
foreign,  at  all  known  in  society : for 
which  ability  he  is  indebted  partly 
to  the  inquisitive  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, partly  to  their  communicative 
disixjsition,  partly  to  their  remarkable 
memory  of  small  particulars,  and 
partly  to  a fine  imagination  and  power 
of  invention,  which  must  be  experi- 
enced to  be  fully  appreciated.  Ben- 
son, we  say,  had  been  telling  his 


friend  the  story  of  his  other  friend 
or  acquaintance ; how  he  was  of  good 
family  and  no  fortune ; how  he  had 
written  three  novels  and  three  thou- 
sand or  more  feuilletons ; how  he  had 
travelled  into  some  out-of-the-way 
part  of  Poland,  where  no  one  had  ever 
been  before  or  since,  and  about  which 
he  was,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  say  what 
he  pleased  ; how,  besides  his  literary 
capabilities,  such  as  they  were,  he 
played,  and  sang,  and  danced,  and 
sketched — all  very  well  for  an  ama- 
teur ; how  he  was  altogether  a very 
agreeable  and  entertaining  man,  and, 
as  such,  was  supposed  to  have  been 
sent  out  by  a sort  of  mutual-l>enefit 
subscription-club,  which  existed  at 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  its 
members  to  heiresses  in  different 
countries.  Ashburner  had  once  heard 
rumours  of  such  a club  in  Germany, 
but  was  never  able  to  obtain  any  au- 
thentic details  concerning  it,  or  to 
determine  whether  it  was  anything 
more  than  a traveller's  traditionaiy 
legend.  Even  Benson  was  at  fault 
here,  and,  indeed,  he  seemed  rather  to 
tell  the  club  part,  of  the  story  as  a 
ood  joke  than  to  believe  it  seriously 
imsclf. 

As  they  approached  the  termina- 
tion of  their  journey,  their  talk  na- 
turally turned  more  and  more  on 
the  Springs.  The  Vicomte  was  in 
possession  of  the  latest  advices  thence ; 
the  arrivals  and  expected  arrivals, 
and  the  price-current  of  stock  ; that 
is,  of  marriageable  young  gentlemen, 
and  all  other  matters  of  gossip  ; how 
the  whole  family  of  the  Robin- 
sons was  there  in  full  force,  with  an 
unlimited  amount  of  Parisian  mil- 
linery ; how  Gerard  Ludlow  was 
driving  four-in-hand,  and  Ldwen- 
berg  had  given  his  wife  no  end  of 
jewellery ; how  Mrs.  Harrison,  who 
ought  not  to  have  been  (not  being 
of  our  set),  nevertheless  u-aa  the  great 
lioness  of  the  season ; how  Alias 
Thompson,  the  belle  cxi>cctant,  had 
renounced  the  Springs  altogether, 
and  shut  herself  up  at  home  some- 
where among  the  mountains — all  for 
unrequited  love  of  Hamilton  White, 
as  wa.s  charitably  reported  ; last,  but 
not  least,  how  Tom  Edwards  had 
invented  six  new  figures  for  the 
German  cotillon.  Ashburner  did 
not  at  first  altogether  understand  the 
introduction  of  this  (lersonage  into 
such  good  company,  supposing  from 
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his  fiunilkr  abbreviation  and  Terpsi- 
chorean  attributes  that  he  must  be 
the  fashionable  dancing- master  of 
OldiMrt,  or  perhaps  of  New  York ; 
but  he  was  speedily  given  to  under- 
stand that,  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Edwards  was  a gay  bachelor  of  good 
family  and  large  fortune,  who,  in 
addition  to  gambling,  intriguing,  and 
other  pleasant  little  propensities,  had 
an  insatiable  passion  for  the  dance, 
and  was  accustomed  to  rotate  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  whenever  be 
was  not  gambling,  &c.  as  aforesaid. 

‘ And,’  continued  Benson,  ‘ I'll  lay 
you  any  bet  you  please  that  the  first 
thing  we  see  on  arriving  at  our  hotel 
will  be  Tom  Edwards  dancing  the 
Folka;  unless,  indeed,  he  happen  to 
be  dandng  the  Uedowa.' 

‘ Very  likely,’  said  Mrs.  Benson, 
‘ seeing  we  shall  arrive  there  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  this  is  a ball-night.’ 

Both  Harry  and  his  wife  were 
right ; they  arrived  at  half- past  ten, 
just  as  the  ball  was  getting  into  full 
swing.  On  the  large  portico  in  front 
of  the  large  hotel  opened  a large 
room,  with  large  windows  down  to 
the  floor, — the  dining-room  of  the 
establishment,  now  cleared  for  danc- 
ing purposes.  All  the  idlers  of  Uld- 
port,  male  and  female,  black  and 
white,  congregated  at  these  windows 
and  thronged  the  portico ; and  al- 
most into  the  very  midst  of  this 
crowd  our  party  was  shot,  baggage 
and  all.  \Vhile  Ashburiier  was 
looking  out  of  a confused  heap  of 
people  and  luggage,  he  heard  one  of 
the  assistant  loafers  say  to  another, 
‘ Look  at  Air.  Edwards  !’  Profiting 
by  the  information  not  originally  in- 
tended for  him,  he  followed  the  di- 
rection of  the  sjieaker’s  nose,  and 
beheld  a little  showily-dressed  man 
flying  down  the  room  with  a large 
showily-dressed  woman,  going  the 
poursuite  of  the  Uedowa  at  a terrific 
rate.  So  that,  literally,  the  first  thing 
he  saw  in  Oldport  was  Tom  Edwards 
dancing.  But  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a further  study  of 
this,  ‘ one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  among  us,’  for  the  party  had  to 
look  up  their  night  quarters.  Ben- 
son had  despatched  in  advance  to 
Mr.  Grabster,  proprietor  of  the  Bath 
Hotel  at  OldiKirt  Springs,  a very 
particular  letter,  stating  the  number 
of  his  party,  the  time  he  meant  to  be 
there,  and  the  number  of  rooms  he 


wanted,  and  had  also  sent  his  horses 
on  ahead ; but  though  the  animals 
had  arrived  safe  and  found  stable- 
room,  there  was  no  preparation  for 
their  master.  Ashburner,  at  the 
request  of  the  ladies,  followed  Benson 
into  the  office  (for  Uie  Bath  Hotel 
being,  nominally  at  least,  the  first 
bouse  in  the  place,  bad  its  bar- 
room and  office  separate),  and  found 
Harry  in  earnest  expostulation  with 
a magnificently-dressed  individual, 
whom  he  took  for  Mr.  Grabster  him- 
self, but  who  turned  out  to  be  only 
that  high  and  mighty  gentlemana 
head  book-keeper.  The  letter  had 
been  despatched  so  long  beforehand 
that,  even  at  the  usual  rate  of  Ame- 
rican country  posts,  it  ought  to  have 
arrived,  but  no  one  knew  anything 
about  iL  Both  the  young  men  sus- 
pected — uncharitably,  perhaps,  but 
not  altogether  unnaturally — that  Mr. 
Grabster  and  his  aids,  finding  a pro- 
spect ofa  full  season,  hod  not  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  application  or  to 
keep  any  rooms.  Ashburner  sug- 
gested trying  another  hotel,  but  the 
roads  were  muddy  and  vehicles  scarce 
at  that  time  of  night,  so  that  alto- 
gether there  seem^  a strong  pro- 
bability of  their  being  compelled  to 
‘camp  out’  on  the  portico.  But  it 
was  nut  in  Benson  to  * give  it  up  so.’ 
He  possessed,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  that  faculty  so  alarmingly 
common  in  bis  country,  which  poute 
people  call  oratory,  and  vulgar  ones 
the  ‘ gift  of  the  gab and  he  was  not 
the  man  to  throw  away  the  opiior- 
tiinity  of  turning  any  of  his  gifts  to 
account.  Warming  with  his  subject, 
he  poured  out  upon  the  gorgeously- 
attired  Air.  Bla^  such  a flood  of 
conciliatory  and  expostulatory  elo- 
<)uence,  that  that  gentleman  abso- 
lutely contrived  to  find  some  accom- 
modation for  them.  The  ladies,  child, 
and  servants  were  bundled  together 
into  one  tolerably  large  room,  in  the 
third  story.  Benson  bad  a sort  of 
comer-cupboard  in  the  fourth,  that 
might,  perhaps,  have  accommodated 
a mouse  with  a small  family ; and  to 
Ashburner  and  T/e  Koi  were  assigned 
two  small  chambers  in  the  filth.  As 
to  the  baggage,  that  was  all  piled  up 
in  the  offiw,  with  the  exceptiim  of 
a few  indispensable  articles.  Sujqier 
was  out  of  the  question,  there  b^ng 
no  room  to  eat  it  in  because  of  the 
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daneerg.  The  ladies  did  not  want 
supper ; they  only  regretted  not  being 
able  to  unpack  their  trunks  and  dress 
for  the  ball  then  and  there  going  on  : 
their  eyes  lighted  up  at  the  sound  of 
the  mu«c,  and  their  little  feet  began 
to  beat  the  floor  incontinently.  The 
gentlemen  took  a drink  all  round  by 
way  of  substitute  for  something  more 
solid.  Ashburncr  had  mounted  to 
his  dormitory  — no  small  journey — 
and  was  sitting  on  his  bed,  wishing  he 
had  some  contrivance  for  pulling  off 
all  bis  clothes  at  once  without  the 
trouble  of  removing  them  piece  by 
piece,  when  be  heai^  in  the  passage 
the  voice  of  Lc  Roi,  quantum  mutalue 
ab  Ulo  ! The  V^icomte  bad  sworn  up 
all  his  own  language,  and  was  dis- 
playing a knowledge  of  English  ex- 

{iletives  that  quite  surprized  his  fel- 
ow-traveller.  On  investigation,  the 
cause  of  has  wrath  proved  to  be  this. 
A semi-civilized  Irish  waiter  bad 
shown  him  to  No.  2d6,  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  lilack's  directions.  But 
Mr.  Black,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his 
afiairs,  had  forgotten  that  No.  2i)(> 
was  already  tenanted,  to  wit,  by  a 
Western  traveller,  who  did,  indeed, 
intend  to  quit  it  by  an  early  stage 
next  morning,  but  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  giving  up  his  quarters  before 
that  time  ; and  accordingly,  as  if  from 
a presentiment  that  some  attempt 
would  be  made  to  dislodge  him,  had, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  not  very 
strong  fastenings  of  the  door,  so  bar- 
ricaded it  with  trunks  and  furniture, 
that  it  could  have  stood  a considerable 
amount  of  siege.  The  waiter  had  gone 
oil',  leaving  Le  Uoi  to  shift  for  himself. 
Bells  were  scarce  in  the  upper  stories 
of  the  Bath  Hotel,  nor  was  there  any 
light  throughout  the  long  corridor 
except  the  one  tallow  candle  which 
his  useless  guide  had  deposited  on  the 
floor.  Utterly  upset  at  the  idea  of 
having  to  tramp  down  four  pair  of 
stairs  and  back  again  in  search  of 
accommodation,  the  unlucky  Gaul 
was  seeking  a momentary  relief  in 
the  manner  above  stated,  when  Ash- 
burner  came  to  the  rescue.  His  bed 
happened  to  be  rather  a large  one — 
so  large,  comparatively,  that  it  was  a 
mystery  how  it  had  ever  found  its 
wav  into  the  little  room,  the  four 
walls  of  which  seemed  to  have  grown 
or  been  built  up  around  it ; and  this 
bed  he  instantly  proposed  to  share 
with  Le  Roi  iat  the  night.  The 


Frenchman  mereiid,  and  couldn't 
think  of  such  a thing  for  five  minutes, 
edging  into  the  room  and  pulling  off 
his  coat  and  boots  all  the  time ; then 
be  gave  a glorious  exemplification  of 
cessante  causa,  fur  all  bis  rage  vanished 
in  a moment,  and  he  was  the  same 
exuberantly  good-natured  and  pro- 
fusely loquacious  man  that  be  bad 
been  all  day.  On  he  streamed  in 
a perpetual  flow  of  talk  long  after 
both  were  in  bed,  until  Ashbumer 
began  to  feel  as  a man  might  to 
whom  some  fairy  had  given  a magi- 
cal instrument  which  discoursed  sweet 
music  at  first,  but  could  never  be 
made  to  stop  playing.  And  when  at 
length  the  Vicointc,  having  lighted 
on  the  subject  of  women,  poured  out 
an  infinity  of  adventures  with  ladies 
of  all  countries,  of  all  which  stories 
Vincent  le  Uoi  was,  of  course,  the 
hero,  his  fellow-traveller,  unable  to 
help  being  disgusted  at  his  vanity 
and  levity,  turned  round  to  the  wall, 
and  without  considering  whether  he 
was  acting  in  accordance  with  bien- 
seujice,  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  narratives. 

When  Ashburner  awoke  next 
morning,  the  first  thing  he  was  con- 
scious of  vvas  1.0  Hoi  talking.  It  re- 
quired very  little  exercise  of  the  im- 
agination to  suppose  that  he  had  been 
going  on  uninterruptedly  all  night. 
Afterwards  he  became  aware  of  a 
considerable  disturbance,  evidently 
originating  in  the  lower  story  of  the 
house,  but  sufficiently  audible  all 
over  h,  which  be  put  down  to  the 
account  of  numerous  new  arrivals. 
By  the  time  they  hud  completed  their 
toilettes  (which  did  not  take  very 
long,  fur  the  room  being  just  under 
the  roof,  was  of  a heat  that  made  it 
desirable  for  them  to  evacuate  it  as 
soon  as  jiossiUIe),  Benson  made  his 
appearance.  He  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  his  baggage,  and  arrayed 
himself  in  the  extreme  of  summer 
costume  : — a white  grass-cloth  cost, 
about  the  consistency  of  blotting- 
paper,  so  trans|iarent  that  the  lilM 
pattern  of  his  clteck  shirt  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  through  the  arms  of 
it ; white  duck  vest,  white  drilled 
trousers,  long-napped  white  hat,  a 
speckled  cravat  to  match  his  shirt 
and  highly  varnished  shoes,  with  red 
and  white  striped  silk  stockings, — 
altogether  very  fresh  and  innocent- 
looking.  He  came  to  show  them  the 
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principal  spring,  which  was  not  far 
from  the  hotel — just  a pleasant  walk 
before  breakfast,  though  it  was  not 
likely  they  would  meet  many  people 
so  early,  on  account  of  last  night’s 
ball. 

‘ I am  afraid  your  quarters  were 
not  very  comfortable,’  said  Harry,  as 
the  three  strolled  arm-in-arm  down 
a sufficiently  sandy  road ; ‘ but  we 
shall  have  better  rooms  before  dinner 
to-dav.’ 

‘ Tne  house  must  be  very  full,’ 
Ashburner  remarked ; ‘ and  were 
there  not  a peat  many  arrivals  this 
morning  ? From  the  noise  I heard, 
I thought  at  least  fifty  people  had 
come.’ 

‘ No ; I glanced  at  the  book,  and 
there  were  not  a dozen  names  on  it. 
Hallo !’  and  Benson  swore  roundly 
in  Spanish,  apparently  forgetting 
that  his  friend  understood  that  lan- 
guage. 

Ashburner  looked  up,  and  saw 
meeting  them  a large  Frenchman 
and  a small  Irish  boy.  The  French- 
man had  an  immense  quantity  of 
hair  of  all  sorts  on  his  face,  nearly 
hiding  his  features,  which,  as  what 
was  visible  of  them  had  a particularly 
villanous  air,  was  about  the  best 
thing  he  could  have  done  to  them  ; 
and  on  his  head  he  carried  a some- 
thing of  felt,  which  indisputably 
proved  the  proposition  that  matter 
may  exist  without  form.  The  Irish 
youth  sported  a well-meant  but  not 
very  successful  attempt  at  a mous- 
tache, and  a black  cloth  cap  pitched 
on  one  side  of  his  head.  In  other 
respects  they  were  attired  in  the 
usual  costume  of  an  American  snob ; 
that  is  to  say,  a dress-coat  and  full 
suit  of  black  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing. Ashburner  noticed  that  Benson 
spit  ostentatiously  while  passing 
them ; and  after  passing  he  swore 
again,  this  time  in  downright  £ng- 
luh. 

Le  Roi  had  seen  in  his  acquaint- 
ance with  European  watering-places 
a goodly  amount  of  scamps  and  black- 
legs, and  Ashburner  was  not  without 
some  experience  of  the  sort,  so  that 
they  were  not  disposed  to  be  curious 
about  one  blackguard  more  or  less 
in  a place  of  the  kind  ; but  these  two 
fellows  had  such  a look  of  unmiti- 
gated rascality,  that  both  the  foreign- 
ers glanced  inquiringly  at  their  friend, 
and  were  both  on  the  point  of  asking 


him  some  question,  when  he  antici- 
pated their  desire. 

‘ God  forgive  me  for  swearing,  but 
it  is  too  provoking  to  meet  these 
loafers  in  res[)cctahle  quarters.  The 
ancients  usetl  to  think  their  joumejr 
spoiled  if  they  met  an  unclean  ani- 
mal on  starting,  and  I feel  as  if  my 
whole  stay  here  would  go  wrong  after 
meeting  these  animals  the  first  thing 
in  the  hrst  morning.’  ’ 

* Mats  qu’est  ce  rpi'ils  sont  done,  ces 
vavt-riensf'  asked ’Le  Roi. 

‘The  Frenchman  is  a deported 
convict,  who  is  doing  us  the  honour 
to  serve  out  his  time  here ; the  Irish- 
man is  a refugee,  I believe.  They 
have  come  here  to  report  for  The 
Sewer' 

They  cooled  their  virtuous  indig- 
nation in  the  spring,  and  were  re- 
turning. 

' Hallo,  Benson  ! hallo  ! I thought 
that  was  you !’  shouted  somebody, 
a quarter  of  a mile  off,  from  the 
hotel  steps. 

‘Ah,’  said  Harry,  ‘I  understand 
now  why  you  heard  so  much  noise 
this  morning.  Bird  Simp.son  has 
arrived.’ 

Mr.  Simpson,  popularly  known  as 
‘the  bird’  (why  no  one  could  tell 
exactly,  but  people  often  get  such 
names  attached  to  them  for  some  in- 
explicable reason),  came  on  a half- 
run  to  meet  them.  He  was  a tall, 
showy,  and  rather  handsome,  though 
not  particularly  graceful  man  ; very 
flashily  got  up  in  a blue  cutaway 
with  gilt  buttons,  wide  blue  stripes 
down  the  sides  of  his  white  trousers, 
a check  shirt  of  enormous  crimson 
pattern,  and  a red  and  white  cravat ; 
no  waistcoat,  and  wide  embroideretl 
braces,  the  work  of  some  lady  friend. 
He  seemed  to  have  dressed  himself 
on  the  principle  of  the  tricolor,  and 
to  have  carried  it  out  in  his  face — 
his  cheeks  being  very  red,  his  eyes 
very  blue,  and  his  hair  very  white. 
After  having  pump-handled  Ben- 
son's arm  for  some  time,  he  made  an 
attack  on  Le  Koi,  whom  he  just 
knew  by  name,  and  inquired  if  he 
had  Just  come  de  I'autre  cutk,  mean- 
ing the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
acconling  to  a common  New  York 
idiom;  but  the  Vicomte  not  unna- 
turally took  it  to  mean  from  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  and  gave  a 
corresponding  answer  in  Kn^ish  a« 
felicitous  as  Mr.  Simpson’s  French. 
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Then  he  digressed  upon  Ashburner,  ‘ glad  - to  - know  - you-when  - I’m  - at  - 

whom  be  saw  to  be  an  Englishman,  I^th-again  ’ acquaintance ; and  I feel 

in  so  pointed  a manner  that  Benson  bound  to  be  civil  to  him,  though  he 

was  obliged  to  introduce  them;  and  does  bother  me  immensely  at  times 

the  intrc^uction  was  followed  by  an  with  his  free-and-easy  habits, — walk- 

invitation  on  Simpson's  part  to  the  ing  into  my  parlour  with  his  hat  on 

company  to  take  a drink,  which  they  and  cigar  in  his  mouth;  chaffing  me 

did,  somewhat  to  the  consternation  or  niy  wife,  in  language  about  as 

of  the  Frenchman,  who  knew  not  elegant  as  an  omnibus  driver's;  or 

what  to  make  of  iced  brandy  and  pawing  ladies  about  in  a way  that  he 

mint  before  breakfast.  Then  Simp-  takes  for  gallantry.  Talking  of  la- 

son,  having  primed  himself  for  the  dies,  I wish  mine  would  show  them- 

moming  meal,  set  about  procuring  it,  selves  for  breakfast.  Ah,  here  arc 

and  his  departure  visibly  relieved  two  men  you  must  know ; they  arc 

Benson,  who  was  clearly  not  proud  good  types  of  two  classes  of  our 

of  his  acquaintance.  Le  Roi  also  beau.v — the  considerably  French  and 

went  after  his  breakfast,  taking  care  the  slightly  English  — the  former 

to  get  as  far  as  possible  from  the  class  the  more  numerous,  you  arc 

corner  of  the  room  where  Simpson  probably  aware.  Mr.  White,  Jlr. 

was.  Ashburner  — Mr.  Ashburner,  Mr. 

‘There,’  said  Benson,  ‘is  a very  Sumner.’ 
fair  specimen  of  ‘ second  set.’  lie  is  Hamilton  AVhite  was  a tall,  hand- 
B,  Xo.  I,  rather  a great  man  in  his  some  man,  some  few  years  on  the 

own  circle,  and  imports  French  wrong  side  of  thirty,  broader-shoul- 

goods.  To  hear  him  talk  about  dered  and  deeper- chested  than  the 

French  actresses  and  eating-houses  ordinary  American  model,  elabo- 

you  would  think  him  a ten-years’  rately  but  very  quietly  dressed, 

resident  of  that  city,  instead  of  without  any  jewellery  or  showy  pat- 
having been  there  perhaps  four  terns.  There  was  something  very 

times  in  his  life,  a week  each  time.  Parisian  in  his  get-up  and  manner, 

But  you  know  we  Americans  have  yet  you  would  never  take  him  for  a 

a wonderful  faculty  of  seeing  a great  Frenchman,  stilt  less  for  a Frenchi- 

deal  in  a little  time.  Just  so  with  fed -Englishman.  But  he  had  the 

Italy ; he  was  there  two  months,  and  look  of  a man  who  had  lived  in  a 

professes  to  know  all  about  the  gay  capital,  and  quite  fast  enough 

country  and  the  people.  But  he  for  his  years  ; his  fine  hair  was  be- 

doesn’t  know  the  set  abroad  or  at  ginning  to  go  on  the  top  of  his  head, 

home.  Sometimes  you  meet  him  at  and  his  face  wanted  freshness  and 

a ball,  where  he  docs  his  duty  about  colour.  Ilis  manner,  slightly  re- 

supper  time;  but  you  will  never  see  served  at  first,  rapidly  warmed  into 

him  dancing  with,  or  talking  to,  the  animation,  and  his  large  dark  eyes 

ladies  who  are ‘of  us.’  Xcvertheless,  gave  double  expression  to  whatever 

they  will  avail  themselves  of  his  he  said.  His  very  smallest  talk  was 

services  sometimes,  when  they  want  immensely  impressive.  He  would 

to  buy  silks  at  wholesale  prices,  or  tell  a stranger  that  he  was  happy  to 

to  have  something  smuggled  for  make  his  acquaintance  with  an  air 

them ; for  he  is  the  best-natured  that  implied  all  the  Simniard’s  mi 

man  in  the  world.  And,  after  all,  citsa  a la  disposicion  de  usted,  and 

he  is  not  more  given  to  scandal  than  meant  about  as  much  ; and  when 

the  exquisites,  and  is  a great  deal  you  saw  him  from  the  parquet  of  the 

honester  and  truer.  Once  I caught  Opera  talking  to  some  young  lady  in 

a fever  out  on  the  north-eastern  the  boxes,  you  would  have  imagined 

boundary,  and  had  not  a friend  with  that  he  was  making  a dead  set  at 

me,  or  any  means  of  getting  help.  her,  when  in  fact  he  was  only  utter- 

This  man  nursed  me  like  a brother,  ing  some  ordinary  meteorological  ob- 

and  put  himself  to  no  end  of  trouble  servation.  Apart  from  his  knack  of 

for  me  until  we  could  fetch  Carl  on.  looking  and  talking  sentiment,  he 

I would  certainly  rather  have  been  had  no  strongly  - marked  taste  or 

under  such  an  obligation  to  some  hobby  : danced  respectably,  but  not 

other  men  I know  than  to  Simpson  ; often;  knew  enough  about  horses  to 

but  having  incurred  it,  I do  not  pick  out  a good  one  when  he  wanted 

think  it  can  be  justly  paid  off  with  a a mount  for  a riding  - party ; drank 
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good  wine  habitually,  without  being 
pedantic  about  the  different  brands 
of  it ; and  read  enough  of  tiie  cur- 
rent literature  of  the  day  to  he  able 
to  keep  up  a conversation  if  he  fell 
among  a literary  circle.  He  was  not 
a marrying  man,  partly  because  his 
income,  sufficient  to  provide  him 
with  all  bachelor  luxuries,  was  not 
large  enough  to  support  a wife  hand- 
somely ; partly  because  that  a man 
should  tie  himself  to  one  woman  for 
life  was  a thing  he  could  not  con- 
ceive, much  less  practise : but  he 
very  much  affected  the  society  of  the 
softer  sex,  and  was  continually  amus- 
ing himself  with  some  young  girl 
or  young  wife.  He  rather  preferred 
the  latter — it  was  less  compromising ; 
still  he  had  no  objection  to  victimize 
an  innocent  ilebutunte,  and  leave  her 
more  or  less  broken-hearted.  (It 
must  be  observed,  however,  for  the 
credit  of  American  young  ladies,  that 
they  are  not  addicted  to  dj  ing  of  this 
complaint,  so  often  fatal  in  novels; 
many  of  Hamilton's  victims  had  re- 
covered and  grown  absolutely  fat 
upon  it,  and  married  very  success- 
fullj’.)  Wherever  there  was  a fan- 
cee,  or  a probable  fiancee,  or  a married 
belle  with  an  uxorious  husband, — in 
short,  wherever  he  could  make  him- 
self look  dangerous  and  another  man 
jealous  or  foolish,  he  came  out  par- 
ticularly strong;  at  the  same  time, 
being  very  adroit  and  not  over  belli- 
gerent, he  always  contrived  to  stop 
or  get  out  of  the  way  in  time  if  the 
other  party  showed  open  signs  of 
displeasure. 

Frank  Sumner  was  rather  shorter 
than  White,  rather  younger,  and 
rather  more  dressed.  He  had  the 
same  broad  shoulders,  which  in 
America,  where  most  of  the  beaux 
are  either  tall  and  thin  or  short  and 
thill,  find  favour  with  the  ladies;  just 
as  blondes  create  a sensation  in  sou- 
thern countries,  because  they  are  so 
seldom  seen.  In  almost  all  other 
particulars  the  two  men  were  totally 
unlike,  and  Sumner  might  have 
passed  for  an  English  gentleman  put 
into  French  clothes.  He  was  re- 
served in  his  conversation,  and 
marked  in  the  expression  of  his 
likes  and  dislikes.  With  no  more 
intention  of  marrying  than  White, 
be  took  care  never  to  make  love  to 
any  woman,  and  if  any  woman  made 
love  to  him  he  gave  her  no  encou- 


ragement. He  was  not  richer  than 
White,  not  so  good-looking,  and  cer- 
tainly not  so  clever,  but  more  re- 
spected and  more  influential ; for  the 
solid  and  trustworthy  parts  of  his 
character,  backed  by  a bull-dog  cou- 
rage and  an  utter  imperturbability, 
got  the  better  in  the  long  run  of  the 
other’s  more  brilliant  qualities. 

Some  of  these  things  Ashbumer 
observed  for  himself,  some  of  them 
Benson  told  him  after  White  and 
Sumner,  who  did  nnt  ask  the  stranger 
to  take  a drink,  had  passed  on.  He 
had  noticed  that  the  latter's  manner, 
though  perfectlv  civil,  was  very 
cold  compared  with  the  empressement 
which  the  former  had  exhibited. 

‘ He  doesn't  like  your  country- 
men,’ said  Harry,  ‘ and  nothing  can 
vex  him  more  than  to  be  told,  what 
is  literally  the  truth,  that  be  re- 
sembles an  Englishman  in  many 
respects.  I believe  it  is  about  the 
only  thing  that  can  vex  him.  What 
an  immovable  man  it  is ! I have 
seen  a woman  throw  a lighted  cigar 
into  his  face,  and  another  cut  off  one 
end  of  his  moustache  (that  was 
when  we  were  both  younger,  and 
used  to  see  some  queer  scenes 
abroad),  and  a servant  drop  half  a 
tureen  of  soup  over  him,  and  none 
of  these  things  stirred  him.  Once 
at  Naples,  I recollect,  he  set  our 
chimney  on  fire.  Such  a time  we 
had  of  it;  every  one  in  the  house 
tumbling  into  our  room,  from  the 
piccolo,  with  no  coat  and  half  a pair 
of  pants,  to  the  proprietor  in  his 
dressing-gown  and  spectacles  — wo- 
men calling  on  the  Virgin,  men 
running  after  water— and  there  sat 
Frank,  absolutely  radiating  off  so 
much  coolness  that  he  imparted  a 
portion  of  it  to  me,  and  we  sat 
through  the  scene  as  quietly  as  if 
they  had  only  been  laying  the  cloth 
for  dinner.  A rum  pair  they  must 
have  thought  us ! 'The  day  before 
we  had  astonished  the  waiter  bv 
lighting  brandy  over  a pudding.  \ 
suppose  we  left  them  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Anglo-Saxons  had 
a propensity  to  set  fire  to  eveiy- 
thing  they  came  in  contact  with.’ 

‘It  is  very  odd  that  so  many  of 
your  people  should  be  afraid  of  re- 
sembling us,  and  take  the  French 
type  for  imitation  in  preference  to 
the  English.  The  original  feeling 
of  gratitude  to  France  for  having 
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assisted  you  in  the  war  of  inde-  here  come  the  ladies  at  last;  now 
pendence  does  not  seem  snllicient  to  for  breakfast.’ 
account  for  it.’  Breakfast  was  the  hest-managed 

‘ Certainly  not ; for  that  feeling  meal  at  the  Bath  Hotel.  The  table 

would  naturally  diminish  in  succee<l-  d'hote  began  at  half-past  seven,  but 

ing  generations,  whereas  the  Galli-  fresh  relays  of  rolls  and  eggs,  ham, 

cism  of  our  pwple  is  on  the  increase,  chops,  and  steaks,  were  always  to  he 

— in  fhet  its  origin  is  of  comparatively  obtained  until  half-past  ten  or  eleven 

recent  date.  But  we  really  nre  more  hy  those  who  had  interest  with  the 

like  the  French  in  some  senses.  waiters.  After  breakfast  the  com- 

Folitically  the  American  is  very  pany  went  to  work  promenading. 

Anglo-Saxon.  So  he  is  morally;  There  was  a very  wide  hall  running 

but  socially,  so  far  as  you  can  sepa-  through  the  hotel,  and  up  and  down 

rate  society  from  morals,  he  is  very  this,  and  up  and  down  the  two 

French.  The  Englishman’s  first  broadest  sides  of  the  portico,  all  the 

idea  of  his  duty  in  society  is  non-  world  walked — ‘our  set ’ being  con- 

interference ; the  Frenchman’s  and  spicuous  from  the  elegance  of  their 

Americart’s,  amusement.  An  Eng-  morning  costume.  One  side  of  the 

lishman  does  not  think  it  his  business  portico  was  devoted  to  the  gentle- 

to  endeavour  to  amuse  the  company  meu  and  their  cigars,  and  there  Ash- 

in  which  he  happens  to  be;  an  burner  and  Benson  took  a turn, 

Englishwoman  does  not  think  it  her  leaving  with  the  ladies  Le  Koi  and  a 

duty  to  make  any  attempt  to  enter-  small  beau  or  two  who  had  joined 

tain  a man  who  is  introduced  to  her.  them.  Suddenly  Benson  pressed  his 

A Frenchman  will  rather  talk  trash,  friend’s  arm. 

knowing  that  he  U talking  trash,  than  ‘ Here  comes  really  ‘ one  of  the 
remain  silent  and  let  others  remain  most  remarkable  men’ — the  very 

silent.  So  will  an  American.  But  god  of  the  dance ; behold  Tom 

an  Englishman,  unless  he  is  sure  of  Edwards !’ 

saying  something  to  the  point,  will  Ashburner  beheld  a little  man, 
hold  his  tongue.  The  imperturbable  about  five  feet  and  a half  high.  If 

self-possession  of  the  English  gentle-  he  could  have  stood  on  his  bushy 

man  is  not  generally  understood  by  black  K-ard  it  would  have  lifted  him 

us,  any  more  than  it  is  by  the  full  three  inches  higher.  Besides 

French.  His  minding  his  own  biisi-  this  beard  he  cherisheu  a small  mous- 

ness  is  attributed  to  selfish  indif-  tache,  very  elaborately  curling - 

ference.  The  picture  that  half  our  tongsed  at  the  ends  into  the  shape  of 

people  form  of  an  Englishman  is,  a half  a lyre.  Otherwise  he  had  not 

heavy,  awkward  man,  very  badly  much  hair  ou  his  head,  but  what  he 

dresswl,  courageous,  and  full  of  had  was  very  carefully  brushed, 

learning;  but  devoid  of  all  the  arts  His  features  were  delicate,  and  not 

and  graces  of  life,  and  caring  for  without  intelligence,  hut  terribly 

nobody  but  himself.  It  is  a great  worn  by  dissipation.  To  look  at  his 

pity  that  there  is  not  a better  under-  figure,  you  would  take  him  for  a 

standing  ; but,  unfortunately,  the  boy  of  nineteen  ; to  look  at  his  face, 

best  Englishmen  who  come  here  for  a man  of  thiity:  he  was,  pro- 

seldom  stay  long  enough  to  be  ap-  bably,  about  half-way  between  the 

predated,  and  the  best  Americana  two  ages.  Every’thing  about  him 

who  go  to  England  seldom  stay  was  wonderfully  neat : a white  coat 

there  long  enough  to  appreciate  the  and  hat,  like  Benson’s  ; cream- 

country.  Whenever  an  American  coloured  waistcoat  and  pearl -colon red 

chances  to  stay  some  j-ears  among  trousers ; miraculously  small  feet  in 

you  he  ends  by  liking  England  very  resplendent  Itoots,  looking  more  like 

much ; but  it  is  very  seldom  that  he  a doll’s  extremities  than  a man’s  ; a 

has  any  provocation,  unless  com-  fresh  kid-glove  on  one  of  his  little 

pelled  by  business,  to  stay  some  years,  hands,  and  on  the  other  a sapphire 

for  acquaintances  are  harder  to  make  ring,  so  large  that  Ashburner  won- 

in  Ixtndon  than  in  any  other  city,  dcred  how  the  little  man  could  carry 

while  it  has  less  resources  for  a man  it,  and  thought  that  he  should,  like 

without  acquaintances  than  any  other  Jnvcnal’s  dandies,  have  kept  a lighter 

city  — besides  being  so  dear.  But  article  for  summer  w»ir.  Then  he 
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bad  a watch-chain  of  great  balls  of 
blue  enamel,  with  al)out  two  pounds 
of  chatelaine  charms  dependent  there- 
from ; and  delicate  little  enamelled 
studs,  with  sleeve-buttons  to  match. 
Altogether  he  was  a wonderful  lion, 
considering  his  size.  Even  Benson 
had  not  the  courage  to  stop  and 
introduce  his  friend  until  he  passed 
the  great  dancer  more  than  once,  in 
silent  admiration,  and  with  a respect- 
ful bow. 

And  as  they  passed  he  detailed  to 
Ashburner,  with  his  usual  biogra- 
phical accuracy,  the  history  of  Tom 
Edwards,  which  he  had  begun  in  the 
stage-coach.  Tom  had  been  left  in 
his  infancy,  with  a fortune  and  with- 
out a father,  to  be  brought  up  by 
relatives  who  had  an  unlucky  pre- 
ference of  Parisian  to  American  life. 
Under  their  auspices  and  those  of 
other  mentors,  whom  be  found  in 
that  gay  capital,  bis  progress  was  so 
rapid,  tliat  at  a very  early  age  he 
was  known  as  the  banker  of  two  or 
three  distinguished  lorettes,  and  the 
pet  pupil  of  the  renowned  Cellarius. 
Indeed,  he  had  lived  so  much  in  the 
society  of  that  gentleman  and  his 
dancing-girls,  that  he  took  the  latter 
for  his  standard  of  female  society, 
and  had  a tendency  to  behave  to  all 
womankind  os  he  behaved  to  them. 
To  married  ladies  he  talked  slightly 
refined  double  - entendre : to  young 
ladies  be  found  it  safest  to  say  very 
little,  his  business  and  pleasure  being 
to  dance  with  them  ; if  they  did  not 
dance,  he  gave  them  up  for  un- 
civilized beings,  and  troubled  himself 
no  further  alraut  them.  Of  old  peo- 
ple of  either  sex  he  took  no  further 
notice  than  to  order  them  out  of  the 
way  when  they  impeded  the  polkers, 
or  dance  bodily  over  them  when 
they  disobeyed.  Still  it  must  be 
said,  in  justice  to  him,  that  dancing 
was  not  his  sole  and  all-absorbing 
pursuit.  Having  an  active  turn  of 
mind  and  body,  be  found  leisure  for 
many  other  profitable  amusements. 
He  was  fond  of  that  noble  animal 
the  horse,  gambled  habitually,  ate 
and  drank  luxuriously,  — in  short, 
burned  bis  candle  at  a good  many 
ends : but  the  dance  was,  though  not 
his  sole,  certainly  his  favourite  pas- 
sion ; and  he  was  never  supremely 
happy  but  when  he  had  all  the  chairs 
in  the  house  arranged  in  a circle. 


[November, 

and  all  the  boys  and  women  of  ‘ our 
set ' going  around  them  in  the  Ger- 
man cotillon,  from  noon  to  midnight 
at  a (so-called)  matinke,  or  from 
midnight  to  daybreak  at  a ball. 

‘ And  now,’  said  Benson,  ‘ I think 
my  cousin  Gerard  must  be  up  by 
this  time ; he  and  Edwards  are  gene- 
rally the  last  to  come  down  to  break- 
fast. Perhaps  we  shall  find  him  at 
the  ten-pin  alley ; I see  the  ladies 
are  moving  that  way.' 

To  the  ten-pin  alley  they  went. 
Down  stairs,  men  were  playing,  coat 
ofif  and  cigar  in  mouth  ; while  others 
waited  their  turn,  with  feet  distri- 
buted in  various  directions.  ■ Above, 
all  was  decorum ; the  second  story 
being  appropriated  to  the  ladies  and 
their  cavaliers.  And  very  fond  of 
the  rame  the  ladies  were,  for  it 
afforded  tbenr  an  opportunity  of 
showing  off  a handsome  arm,  and 
sometimes  a neat  ankle.  Gerard  was 
not  there ; they  had  to  wait  some 
time  for  alleys : altogether  Benson 
was  a little  bored,  and  whispered  to 
his  friend  that  he  meant  to  console 
himself  by  making  a little  sensation. 

‘By  your  play?’  asked  Ash- 
burner. 

‘ No,  but  by  taking  off  my  coat.' 

‘ Why,  really,  considering  the 
material  of  your  coat,  I think  it 
might  as  well  be  on  as  off.  Surely 
you  can’t  find  it  an  impediment  ?’ 

No,  but  I mean  to  take  it  off  for 
fun, — ^just  to  give  the  people  here 
something  to  talk  about ; they  talk 
so  much  about  so  little.  They  will 
be  saying  all  over  by  to-morrow  that 
Mr.  Benson  was  in  the  ladies’  room 
half- undressed.’ 

After  an  hour's  rolling  they  turned 
hotel-wards  again,  and  as  they  did  so 
a very  spicy  phaeton,  with  grey  wheel- 
ers and  black  leaders,  drove  up  to  the 
door.  A tall,  handsome  man,  handed 
out  a rather  pretty  and  very  showily- 
dressed  little  woman ; and  Ashburner 
recognized  Gerard  Ludlow. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had 
seen  Gerard.  They  had  travelled 
half  over  Greece  together,  having 
accidentally  fallen  upon  the  same 
route.  As  the  Honourable  Edward 
had  all  the  national  fear  of  com- 
promising himself,  and  Gerard  was 
as  proud  and  reserved  as  any  Eng- 
lishman, they  went  on  together  fot 
days  without  speaking,  although  the 
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only  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  party. 
At  last,  Ludlow  having  capsized, 
horse  and  all,  on  a particularly  bad 
road,  Ashburner  took  the  liberty  of 
helping  to  pick  him  up,  and  then 
they  became  verj'  good  friends. 
Gerard  was  at  that  time  in  the  full 
flush  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  the 
lion  of  the  Italian  capital  which  he 
had  made  his  head-quarters,  where 
it  was  currently  reported  that  a cer- 
tain very  desirable  countess  had  made 
desperate  love  to  him,  and  that  a 
rich  nobleman  (for  there  arc  some 
rich  noblemen  still  left  on  the  Con- 
tinent) had  tried  very  hard  to  get 
the  handsome  foreigner  for  a son-in- 
law.  Knowing  this  and  some  other 
similar  stories  about  him,  Ashburucr 
was  a little  curious  to  see  Mrs.  Lud- 
low, and  confessed  himself  somewhat 
disappointed  in  her : he  found  her 
rather  pretty,  and  certainly  not  stu- 
pid ; lively  and  agreeable  in  her 
manners,  like  most  of  her  country- 
women ; but  by  no  means  remarkably 
distinguished  either  for  beauty  or 
wit.  Henson  explained  to  him  that 
his  cousin  ' bad  married  for  tin.' 

‘ But  Ludlow  always  talked  of  his 
father  as  a rich  man,  and  his  family 
as  a small  one.  I should  have  sup- 
posed money  about  the  last  thing  he 
would  have  married  for.’ 

‘ Yes,  he  had  prospects  of  the  best ; 
but  he  wanted  ready  money  and  a 
settled  income.  He  was  on  a small 
allowance;  he  knew  the  only  way 
to  get  a handsome  one  was  to  marry, 
and  that  the  more  money  his  wife 
brought  the  more  his  father  would 
come  down  with.  So  as  Miss  Ham- 
mersley  had  eight  thousand  a-year, 
old  Ludlow  trebled  it ; and  Gerard 
may  build  as  many  phaetons  os  he 
likes.  1 don't  mean  to  say  that  the 
match  is  an  uncongenial  one, — they 
have  many  tastes  alike;  but  I do 
mean  to  say  that  love  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.' 

‘ Well,  I used  to  think  that 
in  your  unsophisticated  Republican 
country,  people  married  out  of  pure 
love ; but  now  it  looks  as  if  the  fash- 
ionables, at  least,  marry  for  money 
about  as  often  as  we  do.' 


‘ They  don't  marry  for  anything 
else,’  replied  Benson,  using  one  of  the 
slang  phrases  of  the  day.* 

While  the  two  friends  were  gos- 
siping, Sumner  and  Le  Roi  had  car- 
ried otf  the  ladies ; and  an  assemblage 
of  juvenile  beaux  and  young  girls, 
and  some  few  of  the  younger  married 
women,  had  extemporized  a dance  in 
the  largest  of  the  public  parlours, 
which  they  kept  up  till  two  o'clock, 
and  then  vanished, — to  dress,  as  it 
appeared,  for  the  three  o’clock  din- 
ner. Benson’s  party  had  obtained 
their  apartments  at  last, — a parlour 
and  two  bed-rooms  for  the  ladies  on 
the  first  floor,  and  chaml)ers  for  the 
three  men  in  the  second  story,  of  a 
recently  built  wing,  popularly  known 
as  ‘ the  Colony,’  where  most  of  the  gay 
bachelors,  and  not  a few  of  the  young 
married  men,  slept.  At  dinner  the 
ladies  presented  themselves  as  much 
dressed  as  they  could  be  without 
being  dicolleties ; and  the  men  had 
dotted  their  grass-cloth  or  linen  gar- 
ments, and  put  on  dress-coats,  or,  at 
least,  black  coats.  Ashburner  was  a 
good-looking  young  man  enough, 
and  had  sufficient  vanity  to  take  no- 
tice, in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
that  he  was  an  object  of  attention  ; 
at  dinner  many  looks  were  directed 
towards  him,  but  with  an  expression 
of  disappointment  which  he  did  not 
exactly  understand  at  the  time,  but 
afterwards  learned  the  rca.son  of  from 
his  friend.  Though  making  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  title  of  exquisite,  he 
happened  to  have  a very  neat  shoot- 
ing-jacket, unexceptionable  in  mate- 
rial and  fit  ; and  ‘our  set,’  having 
approved  of  this,  were  curious  to  see 
what  sort  of  costume  he  would  dis- 
play at  dinner.  When,  therefore, 
he  came  to  table, 

Avec  les  memos  bas  et  la  meme  cravate, 

and  the  shooting-jacket  unchanged, 
they  were  visibly  disappointed.  Ben- 
son, to  keep  him  in  countenance,  had 
retained  his  white  coat,  on  the  plea 
of  its  being  most  wanted  then,  as 
they  were  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  which  excuse  did  not  enable 
him  to  escape  some  hints  from  his 


* This  is  the  strongest  American  (slang)  way  of  putting  an  affirmation ; and, 
probably,  the  strongest  instance  of  it  on  record  is  that  of  the  Bowery  boy,  who,  when 
asked  by  the  clergyman,  ■ Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  ?’  replied,  ‘ I won’t  have  any 
one  else.’ 
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sister-in-law,  and  a direct  scolding 
from  bis  wife. 

Our  Englishman  thought  the  din- 
ner hardly  worth  so  much  dressing 
for.  The  dishes,  so  far  as  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging,  were 
tolerahV  cooked ; but  their  numl>cr 
was  nut  at  all  proportionate  to  that 
of  the  guests,— in  short,  it  was  a 
decided  case  of  short  common.s,  and 
the  waiters  were  scarce  to  match. 
There  were  but  two  parties  well 
attended  to.  One  was  the  family  of 
an  old  gentleman  from  the  South, 
who  was  part  owner  of  the  building, 
and  who,  besides  this  advantage,  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  letting  his 
daughter  mouu|)olize  the  piano  of  the 
public  parlour  half  the  day,  to  sing 
Italian  ariiu  shockingly  out  of  tune, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  boarders 
generally,  and  especially  of  the 
dancing  set,  who  were  continually 
wanting  the  instrument  themselves 
for  jvolking  purposes.  The  other 

was the  rejwrters  of  The  Seieer ; 

who  had  a choice  collection  of  dishes 
and  waiters  always  at  their  coininand. 
To  be  sure  they  had  their  end  of  the 
table  to  themselves,  too,  for  not  a 
person  sat  within  three  chairs  of 
them  on  either  side ; but  this  they, 
nodoubt,  accepted  as  a complimentary 
acknowledgement  of  their  formidable 
reputation.  Every  one  else  was 
famished.  The  married  women  grum- 
bled, and  scolded  their  husbands, — 
those  convenient  sca|>egoats  of  all 
resjvonsibility  ; the  young  ladies  tried 
to  look  very  sentimental,  and  almve 
all  such  vulgar  anxiety  as  that  of 
meat  and  driuk,  hut  only  succeeded 
in  looking  very  cross ; the  men  swore 
in  various  dialects  at  the  waiters 
whenever  they  could  catch  them 
flying,  and  the  waiters  being  used  to 
it  didn't  mind  it ; and  Ashburner,  as 
a recollection  of  a former  conversa- 
tion flitted  acrass  bis  mind,  could  nut 
help  letting  oil'  a tu  ^uuyue  at  his 
friend. 

‘I  say,  Benson,’  (|uoth  he,  ‘ is  this 
one  of  the  hotels  that  are  so  much 
better  than  ours,  and  that  our  peo- 
ple ought  to  take  a lesson  from'f’ 

Harry  looked  half-a-dozen  Ivowie- 
knives  at  him.  Ite.sidcs  the  natural 
irritation  produced  by  hunger,  his 
wife  and  sister-in-law  Imd  Uxoi  whip- 
ping him  over  each  other's  shoulders 
for  the  last  half-hour,  and  now  this 


last  remark  made  him  ready  to  boil 
over.  For  a few  seconds  his  face 
wore  an  expression  positively  dan- 
gerous, but  in  another  moment  the 
ridiculous  side  of  the  case  struck 
him.  With  a good-humoured  laugh 
he  called  for  some  wine — the  only 
thing  one  was  sure  to  get,  o-s  it  was 
an  extra,  and  a pretty  ex [vensive  one, 
too,  on  the  bills — and  they  drowned 
their  hunger  in  a bumper  of  toler- 
able champagne. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  Bath  Hotel 
had  been  a most  excellent  house 
three  or  four  summers  previous,  and 
the  ‘ cnteri)rizing  and  gentlemanly’ 
landlord  (to  borrow  an  American 
penny-a-liner's  phrase)  having  made 
a fortune,  os  he  deserved,  had  sold 
out  his  lease,  with  the  goodwill 
and  fixtures  of  the  establishment,  tu 
Jlr.  Grabster.  The  latter  gentle- 
man was  originally  a respectable 
farmer  and  market- gardener  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oldport ; and  having  ac- 
quired by  his  business  a fair  sum  of 
money,  was  looking  about  for  some 
speculation  in  which  to  invest  it. 
He  commenced  his  new  profession 
with  tolerably  good  intentions,  but 
having  as  much  idea  of  keeping  a 
hotel  us  he  had  of  steering  a frigate  ; 
and  finding  a balance  against  him  at 
the  end  of  the  first  season  from  sheer 
mismanagement,  he  had  been  endea- 
vouring ever  since  to  make  up  for  it 
by  screwing  his  guests  in  every  vray. 
People  naturally  began  to  complain. 
Two  courses  were  open  to  him— to 
improve  his  living,  or  to  tip  an  cili- 
tor  to  puft’  him.  He  deemed  the 
latter  course  the  chcaiver,  and  bought 
The  Sewer,  which,  while  uttering 
the  most  fulsome  adulation  of  every- 
thing connected  with  the  Bath  Ho- 
tel, frightened  the  discontented  into 
silence  through  dread  of  its  abuse. 
Ludlow,  and  some  of  the  other  ex- 
clusives, bail,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  season,  contrived  a remedy, 
which,  for  the  time,  was  perfectly 
successful.  They  held  a private  in- 
terview with  the  cook,  and  made  up 
a weekly  contribution  for  him,  on 
condition  of  their  having  the  best  of 
everything,  and  enough  of  it  for 
dinner;  and  the  waiters  were  simi- 
larly retained.  For  a time  this 
worked  to  a marvel,  and  the  sub- 
scriliers  were  as  well  fed  as  they 
could  desire.  But  the  other  guests 
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began  to  make  an  outcry'  against  the 
aristocracy  and  exclusiveness  of  pri- 
vate dishes  on  a public  table,  and 
the  servants  soon  hit  upon  a com- 
promise of  their  own,  which  was  to 
take  the  money  without  rendering 
the  quid  pro  quo.  This,  of  course, 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  paj'ments, 
and  things  were  on  the  old  starva- 
tion footing  again. 

After  dinner,  everybody  who  had 
horses  rode  or  drove.  The  roads 
about  Oldiwrt  were  heavy  and  sandy, 
and  terrible  work  the  dust  made 
with  the  ladies'  fine  dresses  and  the 
gentlemen's  fine  coats. 

‘ Rather  different  from  the  drives 
about  Raden-Radcn,'  said  Uenson. 

‘ Yes  ; but  1 suppose  we  must  con- 
sole ourselves  on  moral  grounds,  and 
remember,  that  there  we  owe  the 
beautiful  promenades  to  the  gam- 
bling-table, while  here  wc  arc  with- 
out the  roads,  and  also  without  the 
play.’ 

‘ Ah,  but  isn't  there  play  here ! 
only  all  xuh  rosd.  Wait  a while 
and  you'll  find  out.’ 

And  Ashburner  did  find  out  be- 
fore many  nights,  when  the  footsteps 
and  oaths  of  the  3'oung  gamblers 
returning  at  four  in  the  morning  to 
their  rooms  in  the  ‘Colonj','  woke 
him  out  of  his  first  sleep.  After  the 
drive,  tea— still  at  the  table  d'hitle — 
and  after  tea,  dressing  for  the  ball, 
which  this  night  was  at  the  Hellcvue 
House,  appropriately  so-called  from 
commanding  a fine  view  of  nothing. 
As  the  Rellevue  was  not  a fashion- 
able hotel  (although  the  guests  were 
sufficiently  fed  there),  some  of  the 
cxclu.«ive  ladies  had  hesitated  about 
‘assisting’  on  the  occa.sion  ; but  the 
temptation  of  a dance  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  and  tbev'all  ultimately 
went.  Le  Roi  accompanied  the  Hen- 
sons in  the  all-aecommodating  Rock- 
away.  The  Uellevue  had  a ‘ coloiij’,’ 
too,  in  the  second  story  of  which  was 
the  ball-room.  As  they  ascended 
the  stairs,  the  livelj*  notes  of  La 
Polka  Sempiternelle,  composie  par 
Joeef  Buugel,  et  diiliic  d Sf.  T.  Ed- 
wards. reached  their  ears ; and  hardly 
were  they  over  the  threshold  when 
Edwards  himself  hopited  up  before 
them,  and  without  other  preface  or 
salutation  than  a familiar  nod,  threw 
his  arm  round  ^Irs.  Renson’s  waist, 
and  swung  her  off  in  the  dance ; 
while  Sumner,  who  had  simultan- 


eously presented  himself  to  Miss 
Vanderlyn,  took  similar  possession 
of  her. 

‘ Do  3'ou  dance  ?’ 

‘ No,  I thank  you.’ 

While  Benson  asked  the  question, 
Ia:  Roi  dived  at  a girl  and  whirled 
her  awaj' : almost  before  Ashburner 
had  answered  it,  his  friend  shot  away 
from  him,  making  point  at  a 3’oung 
married  lady  in  the  distance ; and 
his  bow  of  recognition  ended  in  the 
back-step  of  the  polka,  as  the  two 
went  otV  together  at  a killing  pace. 
In  five  seconds  from  the  time  of  en- 
trance, Ashburner  was  left  standing 
alone  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and 
his  eompanions  were  twirling  at  the 
other.  For  so  habituated  were  the 
dancers  to  their  fascinating  exercise, 
that  thej'  were  alwaj's  ready  to  go  at 
the  word,  like  trained  horses.  And 
certainly  the  dancing  was  beautiful. 
He  had  never  seen  gentlemen  move  so 
gracefully  and  dexterously  in  a crowd- 
ed room  as  these  young  Americans 
did.  Le  Roi  and  Luwenberg,  who, 
by  virtue  of  their  respective  nation- 
alities, were  bound  to  Ik'  good  dancers, 
looked  positively  awkward  alongside 
of  the  natives.  As  to  the  ladies, 
thej'  glided,  and  swam,  and  realized 
all  the  so-often-talked  ■ of-and-sel- 
dom-seen  ‘(loctiy  of  motion.’  In- 
deed Ashburner  thought  thej"  did  it 
too  well.  He  thought  of  Catiline’s 
friend  commemorated  by  Sallust, 
who  ‘ danced  better  than  became 
a modest  woman.’  lie  thought  some 
of  their  displays  were  a little  ope- 
ratic, and  that  he  had  seen  some- 
thing like  them  at  certain  balls  in 
Paris — not  the  balls  of  the  F’aubourg 
St.  Germain.  He  thought  that  the 
historian's  aphorism  might  be  ex- 
tended to  the  male  part  of  the  com- 
pany,— and  that  the)'  danced  better 
than  became  intelligent  men.  He 
thought — but  as  he  prudently  kept 
thoughts  to  him.self,  and  ns  some  of  his 
foreign  prejudice  may  have  been  at 
the  bottom  of  them,  we  will  not  stop 
to  record  them  all.  By  and  bye 
there  was  a quadrille  fur  the  benefit 
of  the  million,  during  which  the  ex- 
clusives rested,  and  Ashburner  had 
full  opportunity  of  observing  them. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  him  was 
the  extreme  youth  of  the  whole  set, 
and  more  especially  of  the  ma,sculino 
portion  of  it.  Old  men  there  were 
none.  The  old  women,  that  is  to 
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ftay,  the  mammas  and  aunts,  were 
stuck  into  corners  out  of  the  way, 
and  no  one  took  any  notice  of  them. 
Hamilton  White  was  quite  an  old 
beau  by  comparison — almost  super- 
annuated. Sumner  would  have  been 
nearly  off  the  books  but  for  his 
very  superior  dancing.  Even  Ben- 
son seemed  a middle-aged  man  com- 
pared with  the  majority  of  ‘ our  set,’ 
who  averaged  between  boys  of  seven- 
teen and  young  men  of  twenty-four. 
And  the  more  Juvenile  the  youth, 
the  larger  and  stitfer  was  his  white 
tie.  Some  of  these  neck-fastenings 
were  terrific  to  behold,  standing  out 
a foot  on  each  side  of  the  wearer. 
All  the  Joinvillcs  that  Ashbumer 
had  ever  seen,  on  all  the  gents  in 
London  or  elsewhere,  faded  into  in- 
significance before  these  Mrtentous 
cravats.  He  could  not  help  making 
some  observation  on  this  fashion  to 
Benson,  as  he  encountered  him  pro- 
menading with  a fair  polkiste. 


‘Did  you  ever  notice  the  whiflle- 
trees  of  my  team-trotting  waggon, 
how  they  extend  on  each  side  beyond 
the  hubs  of  the  wheels  ? They  serve 
for  feelers  in  a tight  place ; wher- 
ever you  clear  your  whiffle-trees, 
you  can  clear  your  wheels ; and 
these  cravats  are  built  on  the  same 
principle — wherever  you  clear  your 
tie,  you  can  clear  your  partner.’ 

By  one  in  the  morning  the  demo- 
cracy of  the  ball-room  bad  had 
enough  of  four  hours’  dancing  and 
looking  on.  ‘ Our  set’  was  left  in 
full  possession  of  the  floor.  Forth- 
with they  seized  upon  all  the  chairs, 
and  the  interminable  German  cotil- 
lon commenced.  It  lasted  two  hours 
— and  how  much  longer  Ashbumer 
could  not  tell.  When  he  went  away 
at  three,  the  dancers  looked  very 
deliquescent,  but  gave  no  symptoms 
of  flagging.  And  so  ended  his  first 
day’s  experience  of  an  American 
watering-place. 


A TRIAD  OF  NOVELS. 


'PHE  literature  of  England  in  this 
1-  middle  terra  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  all  its  failures  and 
short-comings,  its  affectations  and 
mysticisms,  is  distinguished  by  one 
very  remarkable  peculiarity,  namely, 
that,  leaving  art  to  shift  for  itself, 
it  seeks  to  express  and  embody  what 
may  be  described  as  the  wants  and 
yearnings  of  the  time.  This  is  the 
distinctive  mark  of  modem  fiction. 
Whoever  has  anything  to  sav,  or 
thinks  he  has  (which  is  much  the 
same,  so  far  as  the  utterer  is  con- 
cerned), puts  it  forthwith  into  the 
shape  of  a novel  or  a talc,  whereby, 
whatever  the  world  may  gain  by 
way  of  instraction  on  that  particular 
crotchet,  is  gained  at  a clear  sacrifice 
of  the  medium  through  which  it  is 
conveyed.  The  Richardsons  and 
Smolfetts,  the  Burneys  and  Austens, 
were  simply  painters  of  character 
and  manners ; drawing  out  the  hu- 
manity of  the  life  around  them,  and 
turning  up  little  social  problems 
illustrative  of  evety-day  experiences. 
They  were  content  to  exhibit  society 
as  they  found  it,  which  seems  to  be 
the  legitimate  province  of  the  no- 
velist, without  aiming  at  a philoso- 


phical exposition  of  these  theories  of 
remedy  and  reconstruction,  which  at 
all  periods  of  the  world’s  history, 
and  under  all  forms  of  government, 
and  in  all  conditions  of  mankind, 
will  be  found  agitating  the  minds  of 
the  thoughtful  and  dissatisfied,  the 
dreamers  over  imaginary  wrongs, 
and  the  sufferers  under  real  oppres- 
sions. Main  noas  avoru  change  tout 
cela.  Revolution,  as  if  its  appetite 
had  not  been  sufficiently  appeased 
by  a grand  banquet  of  thrones  and 
dynasties,  has  condescended  to  a little 
lighter  fare  ; and  Fiction,  no  longer 
limiting  her  range  to  the  domestici- 
ties, boldly  inv^es  those  realms  of 
clitics  and  economy,  upon  the  con- 
fines of  which  she  has  hitherto  stop- 
ped short  with  hesitating  tread  and 
averted  eyes. 

It  is  growing  up  into  a kind  of 
ambition  amongst  authors  of  all 
creeds,  colours,  and  capacities,  to 
write  books  ‘ with  a purpose  in 
them ;’  a very  excellent  thing,  if  the 
* purpose’  be  sound  and  healthy,  and 
intelligibly  worked  out.  But  some- 
thing more  than  this  is  necessary — 
fitness  of  the  purpose  for  the  form 
chosen  as  its  ei^ncnt. 
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If  a secluded  gentleman  has  some 
weighty  plan  for  the  rectification  of 
uur  social  evils  labouring  on  his  con- 
science, or  a studious  divine  has 
been  visited  by  a new  light,  or  a 
working  man  has  found  out  the  se- 
cret cause  of  the  disparity  between 
the  condition  of  the  upper  and  lower 
classes,  or  any  other  philosopher 
has  any  other  profound  discovery 
to  enunciate,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able objection  to  the  publication  of 
the  fact.  It  is  the  natural  course  of 
these  rivers  of  meditation  to  discharge 
themselves  into  the  great  ocean  of 
print.  But  we  must  protest,  in  sober 
seriousness,  against  the  practice  which 
is  rapidly  gaining  ground  amongst 
us,  of  writing  political  pamphlets, 
ethical  treatises,  and  social  disserta- 
tions in  the  disguise  of  novels.  It  is 
a delusion  and  a folly,  and  threatens 
to  overrun  a pleasant  garden  of 
sweet-smelling  flowers  and  house- 
hold herbs  with  rank  and  bitter 
weeds.  To  open  a book  under  the 
expectation  of  deriving  from  it  a 
certain  sort  of  pleasure,  with,  per- 
haps, a few  wholesome  truths  scat- 
ter^ amongst  the  leaves,  and  to  find 
ourselves  entrapped  into  an  essay 
upon  labour  and  capital,  is  by  no 
means  agreeable,  and  not  unlikely  to 
produce  an  eflect  the  very  reverse  of 
that  which  the  author  contemplated. 
The  writer  who  attempts  in  this  way 
to  steal  a march  upon  his  readers, 
by  insinuating  grave  tbeories  in  the 
shape  of  popular  stories,  as  nauseous 
drugs  are  sometimes  wrapt  up  in 
jam  and  administered  to  children, 
has  no  right  to  complain  if  his  sinis- 
ter dose  should  be  cast  up  the  mo- 
ment its  flavour  is  detected. 

The  variety  of  ends  the  novel  has 
been  made  to  serve,  the  alien  topics 
it  has  been  made  to  discuss  and  dis- 
seminate, and  the  strange  texts  it 
has  been  made  to  preach  from,  are 
calculated  to  produce  no  little  con- 
sternation in  the  circulating  libraries. 
This  would  be  a trifling  consider- 
ation, if  it  were  not  accompanied  by 
an  apprehension  that,  unless  these 
dangerous  experiments  be  vigorously 
resisted,  this  branch  of  our  literature 
will,  in  due  course  of  time,  be  con- 
founded with  a sort  of  spurious  di- 
dactic science,  to  the  manifest  injury 
of  both ; and  paroxysms  of  love, 
and  the  comedy  of  the  drawing- 
room, become  mixed  up  in  a Iw- 


wildering  chaos  with  axioms  of 
free  trade,  and  aspirations  after  re- 
modelled constitutions.  These  are 
elements  which  refuse  to  combine, 
and  which  are  better  kept  apart. 
The  result  of  such  heterogeneous 
mixtures  of  antagonist  forces  is,  that 
they  must  inevitably  neutralize  each 
other;  and  we  cannot  consent  that 
our  honest  novel,  with  its  fine  geni- 
alities and  cheerful  wisdom,  should 
be  sacrificed  to  a crude  scheme  for 
the  diffusion  of  ranniant  politics  or 
visionary  ethics.  The  writers  of 
these  hybrid  books  should  see  that 
they  arc  inflicting  an  injustice  on 
themselves,  no  less  than  on  their 
readers,  by  producing  a species  of 
composite  that  possesses  neither  the 
interest  of  fiction  nor  the  value  of 
fact ; and  that  must  necessarily,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  fail  both  ways, 
as  a bad  novel  and  an  impotent  ma- 
nifesto. 

But  we  care  nothing  for  the  ma- 
nifesto ; our  whole  anxiety  is  to  res- 
cue the  novel  from  its  perilous 
association  with  doctrinal  designs. 
Let  there  be  a purpose  in  the  story, 
if  you  will ; but  the  story  itself,  in 
its  delineation  of  human  characterand 
conduct  and  its  dcvelopement  of  hu- 
man passion,  must  be  the  paramount 
object,  or  the  whole  process,  in  spite 
of  all  the  energy  and  original  think- 
ing and  overwrought  power  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  will  turn  out  to  be 
about  as  unproductive  an  exercise  of 
ingenuity  as  beating  the  air  or  pour- 
ing  water  into  a sieve. 

The  business  of  the  novel  is  to 
evolve  its  results,  whatever  they  may 
be,  from  a natural  plot,  and  by  the 
help  of  characters  reconcileable  with 
our  experiences.  But  in  these  novels 
with  a purpose,  the  purpose  is  every- 
thing, while  the  fable  and  character- 
ization are  secondary  considerations. 
This  is  not  novel-writing — it  is  some- 
thing else  in  niasquerMe.  An  ob- 
jection equally  strong  may  be  taken 
against  their  logic.  The  purpose  is 
to  work  out  some  theoiy,  or  to  prove 
some  principle.  The  plot,  ana  the 
people  who  figure  in  it,  arc  invented 
accordingly.  It  is  a plot  made  to 
order  to  fit  a given  end ; and  the 
personages  who  move  through  it  have 
no  other  earthly  business  there  than 
to  fall  into  the  situations  appointed 
for  them,  and  to  act  like  puppets 
under  the  dispensations  of  a plan 
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which  strains  the  whole  machinery 
of  human  action  for  the  prodiictioa 
of  a certain  end. 

In  most  ca.ses  the  conditions  of  the 
plot  arc  so  unreasonable,  the  conduct 
of  the  actors  in  it  so  improbable,  and 
the  artifice  so  transparent  by  which 
circumstances  are  perverted  to  bring 
about  the  issues,  instead  of  leaving 
the  issues  to  flow  of  themselves  from 
the  circumstance's,  that  the  plainest 
understanding  can  detect  the  so- 
phistical structure  of  the  proofs,  and 
refute  them  by  tbe  simplest  means. 
Independently  of  tbe  fallaciousness 
of  the  treatment,  which  commits  the 
dramatis  persona  Xo  x\k  most  unlikely 
and  pre|)osterous  actions  for  the  fur- 
therance of  a specific  conse<]uence, 
the  means  themseKes,  however  skil- 
fully employed,  are  obviously  inade- 
quate and  inappropriate  to  the  pro- 
posetl  end.  It  is  a venerable  maxim, 
that  instances  never  prove  principles ; 
and  no  fictitious  congeries  of  dra- 
matic incidents  can  be  accepted  in 
proof  of  any  general  theory  atfect- 
ing  legislation,  society,  or  morals. 
>Ve  can  upset  the  jnoofs  by  the 
easiest  process  imaginable.  The 
slightest  alteration  in  the  conduct  of 
the  actors  wilt  enable  us,  out  of  the 
author's  own  materials,  to  prove  the 
very  opposite  of  his  theory  ; if  that 
can  be  called  proof  which  is,  in  rea- 
lity, nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
shallow  liegging  of  the  question. 
'Works  of  tliis  kind  may  be  rendered 
available  in  a striking  and  efl'ective 
way  as  pictures  of  particular  cla.sses, 
showing  their  interior  life,  and  deve- 
loping with  signal  success  their  ac- 
tual privations,  vices,  and  sufl'erings ; 
but  when  they'  soar  into  the  e.xami- 
nation  of  the  causes  and  springs  of 
those  manifest  evils  which  every 
speculator  in  grievances  believes  he 
has  discovered,  and  to  which  he  is 
eager  to  apply  a nostrum  of  his  own, 
their  failure  is  inevitable,  and  the 
interest  they  might  otherwise  awaken 
is  destroyeu.  Such  books  are  valu- 
able and  attractive  only  as  illus- 
trations of  life  as  it  is ; when  they 
usurp  the  province  of  bluc-bt>oks 
and  sermons  their  charm  and  utility 
are  at  an  end. 

We  have  been  tempted  into  these 
remarks  by  a work  which,  if  it  do 


not  e.xactly  belong  to  the  order  of 
books  we  have  l>een  speaking  of,  is 
at  least  so  closely  alli^  to  it  as  to 
justify  us  in  touching  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Of  the  numerous  tale-writers 
who  have  of  late  years  undertaken 
to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  fami- 
liar theme  of  the  wrongs  of  the  poor 
and  the  rights  of  the  working-classes, 
the  author  of  Alton  IsKke  * must  be 
at  once  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  eloquent.  He  brings 
remarkable  qualities  to  a difficult 
and,  we  are  afraid,  thankless  task, 
lie  has  explored  the  wretchedness 
and  discontent  he  so  powerfully  de- 
picts. He  sympathizes  with  the 
misery  he  drags  out  of  its  loathsome 
dens  and  exhibits  so  graphically. 
He  is  bold  of  utterance,  and  possesses 
a command  of  language  w hich  en- 
ables him  to  make  nis  utterance  felt. 
Yet  we  think  it  is  clear  enough, 
notwithstanding  the  fervour  of  his 
ap|x;al  from  the  poor  to  the  rich, 
and  the  energy  with  which  be  in- 
v'cighs  against  society,  that  his  own 
rca-sou  rejects  the  conclusions  he 
enforces  with  such  vigour  in  the 
person  of  his  hero.  This  is  the 
saving  grace  of  a book  of  remarkable 
ability,  and  will  go  a long  way  to 
redeem  wbat  is  good  and  true  m it 
from  that  which  is  false  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Alton  Locke  is  the  type  of  three 
characters  — a tailor,  a Chartist, 
and  a poet.  It  was  an  ingenious 
escape  for  much  of  the  hot-brained 
enthusiasm  of  the  political  agitator 
to  make  him  also  a poet.  The  two 
vocations  fall  in  well  together;  and 
aflord  us  an  excuse,  of  which  we 
are  not  at  all  sorry’  to  avail  our- 
sclvc-s,  for  tolerating  a great  deal  of 
wild  invective  against  established 
institution.s,  and  for  believing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  nut  likely  to  be  attendc'd 
with  much  mischief.  The  union  of 
poetry  and  chartism  is  quite  natural. 
Chartism  is  a sort  of  poetry  in  itself, 
dealing  largely  in  those  visions  of 
human  perfectibility  and  longings 
after  an  iiu|x>ssible  Klysium  which 
have  afforded  such  inniKcnt  delights 
to  the  poets  from  time  immemorial ; 
and  we  recognize  in  the  fierce  out- 
breaks of  Alton  Locke,  and  his 
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gloomy  protests  against  the  injustice 
of  the  world,  the  true  temperament 
of  a man  felicitously  adapted  by  na- 
ture, and  matured  by  circumstances, 
to  fulfil  the  double  functions  allotted 
to  him. 

But  we  must  here  observe,  that, 
before  we  have  proceeded  through 
half-a-dozen  pages,  we  discover  that  a 
higher  and  mure  educated  mind  is  at 
work  in  the  autobiography  than  that 
of  a misshapen  youth,  who  is  brought 
up  in  the  dry  and  ungenial  atmo- 
sphere of  Calvinism,  debarred  from 
the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  and 
put  out  to  get  his  bread  and  scramble 
through  life  as  he  may  in  the  pesti- 
ferous and  crowded  workshop  of  a 
tailor.  The  illusion  vanishes  the 
moment  we  turn  over  the  title-page, 
and  wo  feel  as  we  advance  through 
the  work  that  it  is  not  a stunted 
tailor,  or  an  aspiring  verse-maker, 
or  a hair-brained  Chartist,  who  is 
speaking,  but  a scholar  and  a thinker, 
not  always  as  wise  as  he  could  l>e  if 
he  would,  but  always  original  and 
fresh  and  earnest  in  the  creed  he 
assumes;  not  one  who  is  of  the  life 
he  paints,  but  who  examines  it  from 
a distance  with  deep  interest  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  alleviate  its  cala- 
mities. There  is  no  vraitsemhhmce 
even  attempted  in  this  autobio- 
graphy. The  author  doc-s  not  aim 
at  a story  which  shall  put  on  the 
garb  of  a reality  in  the  person  of  the 
relator.  The  reality  he  desires  to 
impress  is  that  of  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  the  morals 
which  surge  up  to  the  surface  from 
its  depths  of  strife  and  darkness. 
W e must,  therefore,  accept  the  story 
only  as  a merlium  for  the  expression 
of  the  opinions  and  convictions,  the 
sorrows  and  wrongs,  which  appear  to 
the  author  inseparable  from  that 
condition.  Alton  Locke  himself  is 
the  centre  figure  round  which  all 
these  agitating  elements  revolve,  and 
through  whom  they  have  a practical 
vent;  and  the  conception  of  his  cha- 
racter— although  he  sj>enks  out  of 
his  ride  and  above  his  state—  is  sin- 
gularly well  suited  to  the  object  for 
which  it  is  designed. 

The  actual  cxj>ericnces  of  Alton 
Locke  arc  such  os  befall  few  Chart- 
ists, tailors  or  uneducated  poets.  But 
as  they  are  put  together  with  a view 
to  exhibit  the  growth  and  devclopc- 
ment  of  certain  tendencies  in  the 


mind,  and  the  action  of  certain  influ- 
ences, and  to  display  also  the  pecu- 
liarities of  certain  modes  of  Ufe,  we 
will  not  stop  to  discuss  their  proba- 
bility or  improbability  as  a whole. 

Alton  Locke  is  the  sun  of  a poor 
widow,  a dark  Calvinist,  who  re- 
ceives missionaries  at  tea,  and  holds 
all  canial  knowledge  in  abhorrence. 
He  is  brought  up  in  a dismal  starva- 
tion of  mind  and  borly — scanty  food, 
wretched  lotiging,  and  joyless  doc- 
trine. From  the  very  first  he  yearns 
for  something  cheerier,  and  turns 
from  his  misery  to  the  outer  world 
with  vague  longings  after  human 
sympathy.  The  opening  passage  lays 
the  foumbation  of  his  aher  life,  and 
may  be  citeil  as  a specimen  of  the 
descriptive  power  of  the  writer  : — 
My  earliest  recollections  are  of  a sub- 
urban street ; of  its  jumble  of  little  shops 
aud  lit’.le  terraces,  each  exhibiting  some 
fresh  variety  of  eaprieiou.s  ugliness  ; the 
little  scraps  of  garden  before  the  doors, 
with  their  du.sty,  stuntctl  lilacs  and  >al- 
sam  pojilars,  were  my  only  forests  ; my 
only  wild  animals,  the  dingy,  merry 
S]>arrows,  who  cpiarrelled  fearlessly  on 
my  window-sill,  ignorant  of  trap  or  gun. 
From  my  earliest  childhood,  through 
long  nights  of  sleepless  pain,  as  the  mid- 
night brightemsl  into  dawn,  and  the 
glaring  lamps  grew  pale,  I used  to  listen, 
with  a pleasant  awe,  to  the  ceaseless  roll 
of  the  market-W'aggons,  bringing  up  to 
the  great  city  the  treasures  of  the  gay 
green  country,  the  land  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  for  which  I have  ycjmicd  all  my 
life  in  vain,  Tliey  seemed  to  my  boyish 
fancy  mysterious  messengers  from  ano- 
ther world ; the  silent,  lonely  night,  in 
which  they  were  the  only  moving  things, 
added  to  the  wonder.  1 used  to  get  out 
of  bed  to  gaze  at  them,  and  envy  the 
coarse  men  and  sluttish  women  who  at- 
tended tliem,  their  labour  among  verdant 
plants  and  rich  brown  mould,  on  breezy 
slopes,  under  God’s  own  clear  sky.  I 
fancied  tliat  they  learnt  what  1 knew  I 
should  have  learnt  there ; I knew  not 
then  tliat  ‘ the  eye  only  sees  that  which 
it  brings  with  it  the  power  of  seeing.’ 
When  will  their  eyes  be  ojicncd  ? When 
will  priests  go  forth  into  the  highways 
and  the  hedges,  and  preach  to  the  plough- 
man and  the  gipsy  the  blessed  news,  that 
there  too,  in  every  Uiicket  and  fallow 
field,  is  the  house  of  God, — there,  too, 
the  gate  of  Heaven  ? 

lie  has  a ricli  uncle,  a grocer,  who 
keeps  a villa  at  Herne  Hill,  and 
entertains  aldermen  at  dinner.  This 
uncle,  who  has  a son  at  Cambridge, 
is  a better  sort  of  man  than  Cock- 
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neys  of  his  class  are  in  general  re- 
presented to  be,  and  is  generous 
enough  to  provide  for  his  nephew  in 
a tailor's  establishment.  Here  the 
weakly  boy  becomes  associated  with 
Chartists,  adopts  their  doctrines,  and 
picks  up  a great  deal  of  discur- 
sive knowledge  at  the  house  of  an 
honest  old  bookseller,  Sandy  Mac- 
kaye,  a thoughtful,  crafty  Scot,  who, 
with  strong  opinions  respecting  the 
state  of  society,  keeps  on  the  safe 
side  in  his  practice,  and  satisties  his 
political  conscience  by  talking  Car- 
lyle. In  the  midst  of  his  struggle — 
mental  and  physical  — Alton  l.,ocke 
falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
{laughter  of  a clergyman,  whom  he 
accidentally  meets  in  the  Picture 
(iallery  at  Hulwich ; and  this  ad- 
venture nearly  turns  his  brain,  and 
every  now  and  then  threatens  to 
shake  his  faith  in  Chartism,  by  dis- 
covering to  him  something  pure  and 
loveable  in  those  ranks  which  he  has 
hitherto  held  to  be  essentially  false, 
cruel,  proud,  and  oppressive.  The 
‘ sweating  system,’  however,  seizes  so 
strongly  upon  his  imagination,  that 
even  love  itself  yields  to  its  influence ; 
and  he  now  becomes  a recognized 
agitator,  writes  in  low  Chartist  pub- 
lications, and  afler  suffering  some  of 
the  whips  and  villanies  to  which 
men  in  his  condition  are  unavoidably 
exposed,  be  goes  into  the  country 
to  propagate  the  principles  of  the 
Charter,  and  rouse  the  chaw-bacons 
to  a sense  of  their  wrongs.  Propa- 
gandism  turns  out  in  this  case,  as  it 
generally  does  when  it  undertakes 
to  set  I one  class  against  another, 
rather  an  unfortunate  line  of  busi- 
ness ; and  Locke's  disciples,  instead 
of  rising  up  against  the  (iovernment, 
and  making  war  upon  the  aristocracy, 
adopt  a remedy  for  their  grievances 
which  happens  to  be  nearest  at  hand, 
by  plundering  a farm-yard  and  set- 
ting fire  to  the  stacks.  For  this  pa- 
triotic feat  Alton  Ixtcke  is  duly  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  three  years’  impri- 
sonment. This  catastrophe  would 
have  made  a very  excellent  moral 
to  the  story,  but  the  labours  of  the 
Chartist  are  not  done  yet.  The  pri- 
son has  not  taught  him  prudence, 
and  the  infatuated  dreamer  comes 
out  of  his  cell  as  mad  as  he  went 
into  it.  The  rest  of  the  tale  may  be 
dismissed  in  a line.  He  joins  the 
gigantic  bubble-conspiracy  of  the 


Tenth  of  April,  catches  a fever,  re- 
covers, and  IS  Christianized  on  a new 
Communist  principle,  and  his  pas- 
sage paid  out  to  Texas,  whither  he 
is  sent  by  a charitable  subscription 
for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  with 
an  allowance  sufficient  to  support 
him  for  three  years.  This  bright 
prospect  of  a regenerated  life  is 
doomed,  however,  to  be  suddenly 
overcast.  As  the  vessel  nears  the 
land  of  promise,  poor  Alton  Locke 
is  found  dead  in  his  cabin. 

In  this  rapid  outline  we  have  ne- 
cessarily omitted  miuiy  incidental 
passages  which  the  reader  of  the 
book  will  pause  over  with  admira- 
tion of  the  author's  eloquence  and 
masculine  energy,  not  without  mixed 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain.  We 
need  notnotc  them ; they  are  too  vivid 
to  escape  attention.  There  are  some 
individualities,  also,  worthy  of  high 
praise.  George  Locke  the  cousin, 
and  Sandy  Mackaye  the  bookseller, 
are  very  efJ’ectively  drawn ; and 
amongst  other  portraits,  with  such 
flaws  of  character  in  them  os  bring 
them  down  to  the  actual  level 
of  daily  life,  those  of  O’Flynn  the 
Irish  ^itor,  and  Crossthwaite  the 
fierce  Chartist,  may  be  especially 
commended. 

If  the  book  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
protest  against  society,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  society  has  no  great 
reason  to  be  uneasy  at  the  force  of 
the  arguments  on  which  it  is  founded. 
F'or  all  the  ills  that  Alton  Locke  has 
iiersonally  to  complain  of,  society 
has  much  less  to  answer  than  he  has 
himself.  We  find  everybody  trying 
to  do  him  good,  and  nobody  so  ill- 
disposed  to  have  good  done  as  the 
dreamy,  fantastical,  and  mood^ 
youth,  upon  whom  all  this  Saman- 
tanism  is  heaped  in  vain.  Uis  own 
temperament  is  the  great  stumbling- 
block  ; and  if  he  had  only  had  enough 
of  common  sense  to  follow  the  ex- 
cellent advice  that  was  given  to  him 
by  divers  people  iu  the  ranks  of  life 
he  holds  in  such  unmitigated  hatred, 
and  prudence  enough  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunities  which  were 
liberally  thrown  open  to  him,  he 
might  nave  liecomc  a happy  and  re- 
spectable individual.  Hut  he  will  not 
have  it.  The  perversity  of  his  na- 
ture makes  him  always  see  things  in 
a wrong  light ; he  will  insist  upon 
being  poverty-driven  and  tyrannized 
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over  by  the  upper  classes ; he  is 
determined  to  regard  labour  as  a 
wanton  oppression,  and  wealth  as  a 
positive  injustice  flung  in  the  faces 
of  the  poor.  With  the  help  of  this 
key  to  the  evils  he  depicts  so  v igor- 
ously  we  discern  a vahiable  practical 
moral  in  the  story,  which  we  hail 
with  unmixed  satisfaction.  Indeed, 
it  is  impossible  to  read  it  to  the  close, 
and  not  to  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that,  whatever  blame  the  work- 
ing classes  are  justified  in  laying  at 
the  door  of  the  rich,  much  of  tneir 
degradation  and  misery  may  be  traced 
to  the  want  of  exertion  in  a right 
direction  amongst  themselves. 

The  pages  of  Alton  Locke  are,  ne- 
vertheless, starred  over  with  dan- 
gerous fallacies.  Let  us  glance  at 
some  of  them. 

Every  effort  Alton  Locke  makes 
for  his  own  advancement  or  impiove- 
ment  he  considers  as  an  evil  forced 
upon  him  by  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  goods  of  this  life.  He 
snatches  a little  reading  in  the  hours 
stolen  from  the  worktop,  and  re- 
proaches the  wealthy  with  the  pains 
this  hard  self-education  puts  him 
to ; — 

Look  at  the  pictnre  awhile,  ye  com- 
fortable folks,  who  take  down  from  your 
shelves  what  books  you  like  best  at  the 
moment,  and  tlien  lie  back,  amid  prints 
and  statuettes,  to  grow  wise  in  an  easy 
chair,  with  a blazing  fire  and  a camphine 
lamp.  The  lower  classes  unetiucated ! 
Perhaps  you  would  be  so  too,  if  learning 
cost  you  the  privation  which  it  costs 
some  of  them. 

Again  : — 

Young  men  of  the  upper  classes,  to 
whom  study — pursue  it  as  intensely  as 
you  will — is  but  tbe  business  of  the  day, 
and  every  spare  moment  relaxation ; 
little  you  guess  the  frightful  drudgery 
undergone  by  a man  of  tbe  people  who 
has  vowed  to  educate  himself, — to  live  at 
once  two  lives,  each  as  severe  as  the 
whole  of  yours, — to  bring  to  the  self- 
imposed  toil  of  intellectual  improvement 
a body  and  brain  already  worn  out  by  a 
day  of  toil.somc  manual  labour.  I did  it. 
God  forbid,  though,  that  I should  take 
credit  to  myself  for  it.  Hundreds  more 
have  done  it,  with  still  fewer  advantages 
than  mine.  Hundreds  more,  an  ever- 
increasing  army  of  martyrs,  are  doing  it 
at  this  moment : of  some  of  them,  too, 
perhaps  you  may  hear  hereafter. 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ? Why  arc  the  men  who  thus 
struggle  to  get  a little  book-reading 


called  ‘martyrs?’  What  rca.<ion  is 
there  in  being  out  of  humour  with 
others  for  being  better  ofl'  than  our- 
selves ? Is  this  the  mission  of  Char- 
tism ? Is  this  a specimen  of  that 
intelligence  which  we  are  allied  uixin 
to  honour  in  the  working  clas.«es. 
and  which  we  are  accused  of  crushing 
and  keeping  down  ? Alton  Locke  is 
evidently  of  opinion  that  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen arc  so  much  privilege  and 
inheritance  literally  plundered  from 
artizans  and  labourers,  and  that  the 
mere  fact  of  being  com(Kllcd  to  work 
for  one's  daily  bread  is  a crying  so- 
cial wrong  in  itself, — for  his  com- 
plaints mean  that,  or  they  mean 
nothing.  Hear  him  ; — 

Society  had  not  given  me  my  rights. 
And  woe  unto  the  man  on  whom  that 
idea,  true  or  false,  rises  lurid,  filling  idl 
bis  thoughts  with  stilling  glare,  as  of  the 
pit  itself.  Be  it  true,  be  it  false,  it  is 
equally  a woe  to  believe  it ; to  have  to 
live  on  a negation ; to  have  to  worship 
for  our  only  idea,  ns  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  us  have  this  day,  the  hatred  of 
the  things  which  are.  Ay,  though  one 
of  us  here  and  there  may  die  in  faith,  in 
sight  of  the  promised  land,  yet  is  it  not 
hard,  when  looking  from  the  top  of 
Pisgah  into  ‘the  good  time  coming,’ to 
watch  the  years  slipping  away  one  by 
one.  and  death  crawling  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  the  people  wearying  them- 
selves in  the  fire  for  very  vanity,  and 
Jordan  not  yet  passed,  the  promis^  land 
not  yet  entered  ? while  our  little  children 
die  around  us,  like  lambs  beneath  the 
knife,  of  cholera  and  typhns  and  con- 
sumption, and  all  the  di.scases  which  the 
good  time  can  and  will  prevent ; which, 
as  science  has  proved,  and  you  the  rich 
confess,  might  be  prevented  at  once,  if 
you  dared  to  bring  in  one  bold  and  com- 
prehensive measure,  and  not  sacrifice 
yearly  the  lives  of  thousands  to  the  idol 
of  vested  interests  and  a majority  in  the 
House. 

The  whole  fallacy  is  contained  in 
one  sentence,  — ‘ Society  had  not 
given  me  my  rights.’  What  are  his 
rights  ? It  is  quite  true  that  there 
is  great  destitution  in  this  country, 
and  that  measures  of  amelioration 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  wants 
of  the  people  ; but  is  it  equally  true 
that  any  measures  of  amelioration, 
even  if  they  could  remedy  to  any 
^ven  extent  the  existence  of  pauper- 
ism and  tbe  sufferings  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  could  prevent  their  re- 
currence? These  evils  are  in  the 
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very  nature  of  society  itself.  Po- 
verty is  not  tbe  consequence  of  rights 
withheld,  but  of  many  complicated 
causes  inherent  in  the  very  condition 
of  an  increasing  population.  The 
remonstrance  on  the  ground  of 
‘rights’  is  loose  and  untenable, — a 
mere  clamour  of  words,  leaving  the 
real  question  at  issue  exactly  where 
it  was. 

Something  more  to  the  purpr^ 
will  be  found  in  one  of  those  pic- 
tures of  wretchedness  which  our 
author  paints  with  a masterly  hand, 
and  which  introduce  us  to  scenes 
which  the  wealthy  classes  ought  to 
know  more  about  than  they  do.  It 
is  here,  and  in  such  exhibitions  of 
suffering,  that  the  utility  of  the  work 
will  be  felt.  In  the  following  pass- 
age Sandy  Mackayc  is  conducting 
Alton  I.«cke  to  a house  of  misery, 
such  as  we  have  been  speaking 
about : — 

We  went  on  through  a back  street  or 
two,  and  then  into  a huge,  miserable 
house,  which,  a hundred  years  ago,  per- 
haps,  had  witnessed  the  luxury,  and 
rung  to  the  laughter,  of  some  one  great 
fashionable  family,  alone  there  in  their 
glory.  Now  every  room  of  it  held  its 
family,  or  its  group  of  families — a pha- 
lanstery of  all  the  fiends  ; — its  grand 
staircase,  with  the  carved  balustrades 
rotting  and  crumbling  away  piecemeal, 
converted  into  a common  sewer  for  all 
its  inmates.  Up  stair  after  stair  we 
went,  while  wails  of  children,  and  curses 
of  men,  steamed  out  upon  the  hot  stifling 
rush  of  air  from  every  doorway,  till,  at 
the  topmost  story,  we  knocked  at  a gar- 
ret door.  We  entered.  Bare  it  was  of 
furniture,  comfortless,  and  freezing  cold ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  plaster 
dropping  from  the  roof,  and  the  broken 
windows  patched  with  rags  and  paper, 
there  was  a scrupulous  neatueas  about 
the  whole,  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  filth  and  slovenliness  outside. 
There  was  no  bed  in  the  room — no  table. 
On  a broken  chair  by  the  chimney  sat  a 
miserable  old  woman,  fancying  that  she 
was  warming  her  hands  over  embers 
which  had  long  been  cold,  shaking  her 
head,  and  muttering  to  herself  with 
palsied  lips  about  the  guardians  and  the 
workhouse  ; while  upon  a few  rags  on 
the  fioor  lay  a girl,  ugly,  smallpox- 
marked,  hollow-eyed,  emaciated,  her 
only  bedclothes  the  skirt  of  a large  hand- 
some ' new  riding-habit,  at  which  two 
other  girls,  wan  Md  tawdry,  were  stitch- 
ing bnsily,  as  they  sat  right  and  left  of 
her  ou  the  floor.  The  old  woman  took 
no  notice  of  us  as  we  entered ; but  one  of 


the  girls  looked  up,  and,  with  a pleased 
gesture  of  recognition,  put  her  finger 
up  to  her  lips,  and  whispered,  * Ellen’s 
asleep.’ 

‘ I'm  not  asleep,  dears,'  answered  a 
faint,  unearthly  voice  ; ‘ I was  only  pray- 
ing. Is  that  Mr.  Mackaye  ? ’ 

* Ay,  my  lasses  ; but  ha’  ye  gotten  na 
fire  the  nicht  ? ’ 

' No,'  said  one  of  them,  bitterly, 

‘ we’ve  earned  no  fire  to-night,  by  fair 
trade  or  foul  either.’ 

The  sick  girl  tried  to  raise  herself  up 
and  speak , but  was  stopped  by  a frightfiil 
fit  of  coughing  and  expectoration,  as 
painful,  apparently,  to  the  sufferer  as  it 
was,  I confess,  disgusting  even  to  me. 

I saw  Mackaye  slip  something  into 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  girls,  and  whisper, 

‘ A half-hundred  of  coals ;’  to  which  she 
replied  with  an  eager  look  of  gratitude 
that  I never  can  forget,  and  hurried  out- 
Then  the  sufferer,  as  if  taking  advantage 
of  her  absence,  began  to  speak  quickly 
and  eagerly. 

•Oh,  Mr.  Mackaye — dear,  kind  Mr. 
Mackaye — do  speak  to  her ; and  do  speak 
to  poor  Lizzy  here!  I’m  not  afraid  to 
say  it  before  her,  because  she's  more 
gentle  like,  and  hasn’t  learnt  to  say  bad 
words  yet  — but  do  speak  to  them,  and 
tell  them  not  to  go  the  bad  way  like  all 
the  re.st  Tell  them  it  ’ll  never  prosper.  I 
know  it  is  want  that  drives  them  to  it,  as 
it  drives  all  of  us — but  tell  them  it’s  best 
to  starve  and  die  honest  girls,  than  to  go 
about  with  the  shame  and  the  curse  of 
God  on  their  hearts,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  this  poor,  miserable,  vile  bo^ 
together  a few  short  years  more  in  this 
world  o’  sorrow.  Do  tell  them,  Mr. 
Mackaye.’ 

‘ I’m  thinking,’  said  he,  with  the  tears 
running  down  his  old,  withered  face, 
‘ ye’ll  mak  a better  preacher  at  that  text 
than  I shall,  Ellen.’ 

‘ Oh,  no,  no  ; who  am  I.  to  speak  to 
them  ? — it’s  no  merit  o’  mine,  Mr. 
Mackaye,  that  the  Lord’s  kept  me  pure 
through  it  all.  I should  have  been  just 
as  bad  as  any  of  them,  if  the  Lord  bad 
not  kept  me  out  of  temptation  in  His 
great  mercy,  by  making  me  the  poor,  ill- 
favoured  creature  1 am.  From  that 
time  I was  burnt  when  I was  a child,  and 
had  the  small-pox  afterwards,  ob,  how 
sinful  I was!  and  repined  and  rebelled 
against  the  Lord  ! And  now  I see  it 
was  all  His  blessed  mercy  to  keep  me  out 
of  evil,  pure  and  unspotted  for  my  dear 
Jesus,  when  He  comes  to  take  me  to 
himself.  I saw  Him  last  night,  Mr. 
Mackaye,  as  plain  as  I see  you  now,  all 
in  a flame  of  beautiful  white  fire,  smiling 
at  me  so  sweetly ; and  He  showed  me  the 
wounds  in  His  bands  and  His  feet,  and 
He  said,  * Ellen,  my  own  child,  those 
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that  suffer  with  me  here,  they  shall  be 
glorified  with  me  hereafter,  for  I'm 
coming  very  soon  to  take  you  home.*  * 

Sandy  shook  his  bead  at  all  this  with  a 
strange  expression  of  face,  as  if  he  sym- 
pathized and  yet  disagreed,  respected 
and  yet  smiled,  at  the  shape  which  her 
religious  ideas  had  assumed ; and  I re- 
marked in  the  mean  time  that  the  poor 
girl's  neck  and  arm  were  all  scarred  and 
distorted,  apparently  from  the  effects  of 
a bum. 

pThis  is  what  Sandy  Mackaye  calls 
the  true  poetry  of  life. 

Sandy  and  1 went  down  the  stairs. 

• Poetic  clement  ? Yon  lassie,  re- 
joicing in  her  disfigurement  and  not  her 
beauty,  like  the  nuns  of  Peterborough  in 
auld  time, — is  there  no  poetry  there  } 
That  puir  lassie,  dying  on  the  bare 
boards,  and  seeing  her  Saviour  in  her 
dreams,  is  there  na poetry  there,  callant  ? 
That  auld  body  owrethe  f re,  wi'  her  ^ an 
officer's  dochter,’  is  there  na  poetry 
there  } That  ither,  prostituting  hersel 
to  buy  food  for  her  freen— is  there  na 
poetry  there  ? — tragedy— 

With  hues  as  when  some  mighty  painter 
dips 

His  pen  in  dyes  of  earthqnakeand  eclipse. 
Ay,  Shelley's  gran* ; always  gran*  ; but 
Fact  is  grander  — God  and  Satan  are 
grander.  All  around  ye,  in  every  gin- 
shop  and  costermonger's  cellar,  are  God 
and  Satan  at  death  grips ; every  garret  is 
a haill  Paradise  L^^st  or  Paradise  Re- 
gained : and  will  ye  think  it  beneatli  ye 
to  be  the  * People's  Poet  ?*  * 

The  scene  in  the  country,  where 
Alton  Locke  goes  down  as  a deputy 
from  the  I^mdon  Chartist  commit- 
tees, is  striking,  not  only  for  its 
fidelity  to  the  life,  but  as  a picture 
drawn  and  coloured  with  remarkable 
force.  He  finds  *a  thousand  or  so 
of  labouring  people  swarming  rest- 
lessly round  a single  block  of  stone, 
some  relic  of  Druid  times,  on  which 
a tall  man  stood,  his  dark  figure 
thrown  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
dreary  sky.*  The  speeches  are  all 
of  the  furious  and  hopeless  cast,  and 
the  burden  of  them  is  a cry  for 
bread.  Alton  Locke  tries  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  grand  spring  of 
evil  is  non- representation ; but  their 
only  reply  is,  that  they  don’t  under- 
stand politics.  At  last,  he  is  himself 
infected  with  this  delirious  clamour, 
and  he  addresses  them  in  a manner 
which  goes  more  home  to  their  un- 
derstanding and  their  sympathies  : — 

* Go,  then,*  1 cried,  iMing  my  self- 
poMcsfioD  between  disappointment  and 


the  maddening  desire  of  infinence ; and, 
indeed,  who  could  hear  their  story,  or 
even  look  upon  their  faces,  and  not  feel 
some  indignation  stir  in  him,  unless 
self-interest  had  dragged  his  heart  and 
conscience? — * go,'  1 cried,  ‘and  get 
bread  ! After  all.  you  have  a right  to  it. 
No  man  is  bound  to  starve.  There  are 
rights  above  all  laws,  and  the  right  to 
live  is  one.  Laws  were  mode  for  man, 
not  man  for  laws.  If  you  bad  made  the 
laws  yourselves,  they  might  bind  you  even 
in  this  extremity ; but  they  were  made  in 
spite  of  you  — against  you.  They  rob 
you,  crush  you  ; even  now  they  deny  you 
bread.  Gc^  has  made  the  earth  free  to 
all,  like  the  sir  and  sunshine,  and  yon 
are  shut  out  from  off  it.  Tlie  earth  is 
yours,' for  you  till  it.  Without  you  it 
would  be  a desert.  Go  and  demand  yonr 
share  of  that  corn,  the  fruit  of  your  own 
industry.  What  matter,  if  your  tyrants 
imprison  — murder  you  ? — they  can  but 
kill  your  bodies  at  once,  instead  of  killing 
them  piecemeal,  as  they  do  now;  and 
your  blood  will  cry'  against  them  from 
the  ground!  Aye,  woe!*  — I went  on, 
carri^  away  by  feelings  for  which  1 shall 
make  no  apology  ; for,  however  confused, 
there  was,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a 
God's  truth  in  them,  as  this  generation 
will  find  out  at  the  moment  when  its  own 
serene  self-satisfaction  crumbles  under- 
neath it,  — ‘ Woe  unto  those  that  grind 
the  faces  of  the  pour  ! Woe  unto  those 
who  add  bouse  to  house,  and  held  to 
held,  till  they  stand  alone  in  the  land, 
and  there  is  no  room  left  for  the  poor 
mAn  ! The  wages  of  their  reapers,  which 
they  have  held  hack  by  fraud,  cry  out 
against  them  ; and  their  cry  has  entered 
into  the  ears  of  the  God  of  heaven * 

But  I had  no  time  to  hnish.  The 
murmur  swelled  into  a roar  for  ‘ Bread  ! 
bread  !'  My  hearers  had  taken  me  at 
my  wf)rd.  1 had  raised  the  spirit ; Cf>uld 
1 command  him,  now  he  was  abroad  ?* 

* Go  to  Jennings's  Farm  !* 

* No,  he  aint  no  corn,  he  sold'un  all 
la.st  week.’ 

‘There's  plenty  at  the  Hall  Farmt 
Rouse  out  the  old  steward  !* 

And,  amid  yells  and  execrations,  the 
whole  mass  poured  down  the  bill,  sweep- 
ing me  away  with  them.  ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Bursting  through  the  rotting  and  half- 
fallen  palings,  we  entered  a wide,  rushy, 
neglected  park,  and  along  an  old  gravel 
road,  now  green  with  grass,  we  opened 
on  a sheet  of  frozen  water,  and,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  the  huge  square  corpse  of 
a ball,  the  close-shuttered  windows  of 
which  gave  it  a dead  and  ghastly  look, 
except  where  here  and  there  a single  open 
one  showed,  as  through  a black  empty 
eye-socket,  tbe  dark  unfurnished  rooms 
within.  On  the  right,  beneath  us,  lay, 
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amid  tall  elms,  a Ur^  mass  of  farm- 
buildings,  into  the  yard  of  which  the 
whole  mob  rushed  tumultuously,  just  in 
time  to  see  au  old  man  on  horseback  dart 
out  and  gallop  hatlcas  up  the  park,  amid 
the  yells  of  the  mob. 

* The  old  rascaKs  gone,  and  he’ll  call 
up  the  yeomanry.  We  must  be  quick, 
boys!’  shouted  one ; and  the  first  signs 
of  plunder  showed  themselves  in  an  in- 
discriminate chase  after  various  screaming 
geese  and  turkeys  ; while  a few  of  the 
more  steady  went  up  to  the  house-dour, 
and,  knocking,  demanded  sternly  the 
granary  keys. 

A fat  virago  planted  herself  in  the 
doorway,  and  commenced  railing  at  them 
with  the  cowardly  courage  which  the 
fancied  immunity  of  their  sex  gives  to 
coarse  women  ; but  she  was  hastily  shoved 
aside,  and  took  shelter  in  an  upper  room, 
where  she  stood  screaming  and  cursing 
at  the  window. 

The  invaders  returned,  cramming  their 
mouths  with  bread,  and  chopping  asunder 
flitches  of  bacon.  The  granary-doors 
were  broken  open,  and  the  contents 
scrambled  for,  amid  immense  waste,  by 
the  starving  wretches.  It  was  a sad 
sight.  Here  was  a poor  shivering  wo- 
man, hiding  scraps  of  food  under  her 
cloak,  and  hurrying  out  of  the  yard  to 
the  children  she  had  left  at  home.  There 
was  a tall  man  leaning  against  the  pal- 
ings, gnawing  ravenously  at  the  same 
loaf  with  a little  boy,  who  had  scrambled 
up  behind  him.  Then  a huge  blackguard 
came  whistling  up  to  me  with  a can  of 
ale.  * Drink,  my  beauty ; you’re  dry 
with  hollering  by  now  V 

‘ The  ale  is  neither  yours  nor  mine ; I 
won’t  touch  it.' 

‘ Dam  your  buttons ! You  said  the 
wheat  was  oum,  acause  we  growed  it; 
and  thereby  so’s  the  beer,  for  we  growed 
the  barley  too.' 

And  so  thought  the  rest ; for  the  yard 
wa.s  getting  ftill  of  drunkards,  a woman 
or  two  among  them,  reeling  knee-deep 
in  the  loose  straw  among  the  pigs. 

* Thresh  out  they  ricks!’  roared  an- 
other. 

* Get  out  the  threshing-machine  !’ 

* You  harness  the  horses  1’ 

* No,  there  baint  no  time.  Yeomanry 
’ll  be  here.  You  mun  leave  the  ricks.’ 

* Darned  if  we  do.  Old  Woods  shan’t 
get  naught  by  they.* 

* Fire  ’em,  then,  and  go  on  to  Slater's 
Farm!’ 

* As  well  be  hung  for  a sheep  as  for  a 
lamb,’  hiccupped  Blinkey,  as  he  rushed 
through  the  yard  with  a lighted  brand. 
1 tried  to  stop  him,  but  fell  on  my  face 
in  the  deep  straw,  and  got  round  the 
bams  to  the  rick-yard,  just  in  time  to 
htar  a crackle  there  was  no  mistaking 


it ; the  windward  stack  was  in  a blase 
of  Are. 

I stood  awe-struck — I cannot  tell  how 
long — watching  how  the  live  flame-snakes 
crept  and  hissed,  and  leapt  and  roared, 
and  rushed  in  long  horizontal  jets  from 
stack  to  stack  before  the  howling  wind, 
and  fastened  their  flery  talons  on  the 
bara-eaves,  and  swept  over  the  peaked 
roofs,  and  hurled  themselves  in  flery 
flakes  into  the  yard  beyond — the  food  of 
man — the  labour  of  years,  devoured  in 
aimless  ruin  !--Was  it  my  doing  ? — Was 
it  not  ? 

At  last  I recollected  myself,  and  ran 
round  again  into  the  straw-yard,  where 
the  fire  was  now  falling  fast.  The  only 
thing  whicli  saved  the  house  was  the 
weltering  mass  of  bullocks,  pigs,  and 
human  beings  drunk  and  sober,  which 
trampled  out  unwittingly  the  flames  as 
fast  as  they  caught.  . . . 

The  yard  now  became  a pandemonium. 

The  more  ruflianly  part  of  the  mob— and 
alas  ! there  were  but  too  many  of  them~ 
burled  the  furniture  out  of  the  windows, 
or  ran  off  with  anything  that  they  could 
carry.  In  vain  1 expostulated,  threat- 
ened ; I was  answered  by  laughter,  curses, 
frantic  dances,  and  brandished  plunder. 
Then  I first  found  out  how  large  a por- 
tion of  rascality  shelters  itself  under  the 
wing  of  every  crowd ; and  at  the  mo- 
ment, 1 almost  excused  the  rich  for  over- 
looking the  real  sufferers,  in  indignation 
at  the  rascals.  . . • 

The  laughter  soon  subsided,  when  a 
man  rushed  breathless  into  the  yard, 
shouting,  ‘The  yeomanry  !* 

At  that  sound,  to  my  astonishment,  a 
general  panic  ensued.  The  miserable 
wretches  never  stopj>ed  to  inquire  how 
many,  or  how  far  off,  they  were,  but 
scrambled  to  every  outlet  of  the  yard, 
trampling  each  other  down  in  their  hurry. 

1 leaped  up  on  the  wall,  and  saw,  gal- 
loping down  the  park,  a mighty  arma- 
ment of  some  fifteen  men,  witlk  a tall 
officer  at  their  head,  mounted  on  a splen- 
did horse. 

* There  they  be ! there  they  be ! all 
the  varmers,  and  young  Squire  Clayton 
wi'  mun,  on  his  grey  hunter.  O Lord ! 

O Lord  ! and  all  their  swords  drawn  !’ 

1 thought  of  the  old  story  in  Herodo-  ^ 
tus  ; bow*  the  Scythian  masters  returned 
from  war  to  the  rebel  slaves  who  had 
taken  possession  of  their  lands  and  wives, 
and  brought  them  down  on  their  knees 
with  terror,  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  old 
dreaded  dog-whips. 

I did  not  care  to  run.  I was  utterly 
disgusted,  di.«appointed  with  myself — the 
people.  1 longed,  for  the  moment,  to 
die  and  leave  it  all ; and  left  almost  alone, 
sat  down  on  a stone,  buried  my  head  be- 
tween my  hands,  and  tried  vainly  to  shut 
out  from  my  ears  the  roaring  of  the  fire. 
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At  that  moment  * Blinkey  * staggered 
out  past  me  and  against  me,  a writing- 
desk  in  his  hands,  shouting,  in  his  dninken 
glory.  ‘ I’ve  vound  ut  at  last ! I've  got 
the  old  fellow’s  money  1 Hush  ! What 
a rule  I he,  hollering  like  that!’ — And 
he  was  going  to  sneak  off.  with  a face  of 
drunken  cunning,  when  1 sprung  up  and 
seized  him  by  the  throat. 

‘ Rascal!  robber!  lay  that  down  ! Have 
you  not  done  mischief  enough  already 

‘ I wain’t  have  no  sharing.  What .’ 
Do  you  want  un  yourself,  eh  ? Then 
we’ll  see  who’s  the  stronger  !’ 

And  in  an  instant  he  shook  me  from 
him,  and  dealt  me  a blow  with  the  comer 
of  the  desk,  that  laid  me  on  the  around. 

• * * * 

I just  recollect  the  tramp  of  the  yeo- 
manry horses,  and  the  gleam  and  jingle 
of  their  arms,  as  they  galloped  into  the 
yard.  I caught  a glimpse  of  the  tall 
young  officer,  as  his  grey  horse  swept 
through  the  air  over  the  high  yard-pales, 
a feat  to  me  utterly  astonishing.  Half- 
a-dozen  long  strides— the  wretched  ruf- 
fian, staggering  across  the  field  with  his 
booty,  was  caught  up.  The  clear  blade 
gleamed  in  the  air — and  then  a fearful 
yell  and  after  that  I recollect  nothing. 

The  truthfulness  of  this  description 
is  equal  to  its  power.  The  Chartist 
demagogue  first  throws  wide  the 
flood-gates,  and  then  tries  in  v.ain  to 
arrest  the  rush  of  the  waters;  he 
invokes  the  Spirit  of  Despair,  and  is 
overwhelmed  by  its  fury.  And  these 
poor,  unreasoning  rustics,  who  believe 
that  they  have  a right  m the  wheat 
and  barley  because  they  till  the  earth 
and  sow  the  seed,  and  who  are  so 
ready  to  assert  that  right  in  acts  of 
violence  and  robbery, — who  think 
that  because  landlords  arc  rich,  la- 
bourers are  justified  in  acts  of  spolia- 
tion, and  who  show  such  loud-tongued 
valour  when  they  are  lashing  them- 
selves up  to  the  onslaught,  and  who 
fly  in  consternation  at  the  sight  of  a 
handful  of  soldiers, — surely,  if  this 
book  finds  its  way  amongst  them,  it 
must  teach  them  the  folly  of  such 
excesses,  and  unveil  the  devilish 
wickedness  of  the  advisers  that 
hound  them  on  to  ruin,  and  are  the 
first  to  desert  them  at  the  approach  of 
danger.  Again  we  repeat,  that  this 
history  of  Alton  Locke,  with  all  its 
rash  accusations  against  vested  in- 
terests, its  unwise  declamation  on 
behalf  of  the  poor,  and  its  false  views 
of  our  social  institutions,  cannot  fail 
to  do  good.  The  antidote  Ls  every- 
where present  with  the  poison,  and 
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he  who  adopts  this  book  as  his 
manual  is  hound  by  the  naked  force 
of  its  results  to  renounce  Chartism 
for  ever.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author  did  not  make  this 
consequence  the  end  and  aim  of  his 
labours,  and  that  we  are  compelled 
to  extract  a moral  for  ourselves, 
which  he  seems  to  take  a sort  of 
perverse  pleasure  in  perpetually  con- 
tradicting and  disowning. 

As  if  to  dissipate  any  lingering 
doubt  on  the  subject,  the  famous 
night  ofthe  10th  of  April  is  brought 
in,  by  way  of  crowning  the  discom- 
fiture of  these  deliiderl  advocates  of 
physical  force.  Three  years’  im- 
prisonment, instead  of  showing  Alton 
Locke  the  madness  of  the  course  he 
had  embarked  in,  only  has  the  effect 
of  burning  it  in  upon  his  brain  ; and 
when  he  comes  out  of  gaol,  and  falls 
in  with  his  fierce  friend  Crossthwaite 
again,  he  listens  eagerly  to  the  new 
arguments  with  which  that  apostle 
sustains  his  revolutionary  doctrines. 
Here  is  a part  of  the  reasoning  hy 
which  he  backs  up  his  appeal  to 
arms.  The  jicople  had  got  up  their 
monster  petition,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  give  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ‘ a taste  of  pressure  from  with- 
out which  should  make  the  bar  of 
the  House  crack  again.’  If  that 
l^tition  were  refused,  ‘ We  shall 
fight,'  cried  Crossthwaite,  — ‘fight! 
that’s  the  word,  and  no  other.’ 

He  pulled  a letter  out  from  among 
his  papers,  and  threw  it  across  to  me. 

* What’s  this  ?’ 

‘ That  came  while  you  were  in  gaol. 
There  don’t  want  many  words  about  it. 
We  sent  up  a memorial  to  Government 
about  the  army  and  police  clothing.  We 
told  ’em  how  it  was  the  lowest,  most 
tyrannous,  most  ill-paid  of  all  the 
branches  of  slop-making  ; how  men  t.  ok 
to  it  only  when  they  were  starved  out  of 
everything  else.  We  entreated  them  to 
have  mercy  on  us— entreated  them  to 
interfere  between  the  merciless  contract- 
ors, and  the  poor  wretches  on  whose  flesh 
and  blood  contractors,  sweaters,  and  co- 
lonels, were  all  fattening ; and  there’s 
the  answer  we  got.  Look  at  it ; read 
it ! Again  and  again  I’ve  been  minded 
to  placard  it  on  the  walls,  that  all  the 
w'orld  might  see  the  might  and  the  mer- 
cies of  the  Government.  Read  it ! ‘ Sorry 
to  say  that  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  power 
of  her  Majesty’s  * * • * *s  to  interfere 
— as  the  question  of  wages  rests  entirely 
between  the  contractor  and  the  work- 
men.’ ’ 
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‘ He  liea !'  I said.  ‘ If  it  did,  the 
workmen  might  put  a pistol  to  the  con- 
tractor’s head,  and  suy — ‘ You  shall  not 
tempt  the  poor,  needy,  greedy,  starving 
workers  to  their  own  destruction,  and 
the  destruction  of  their  class  ; you  shall 
not  otfer  these  murderous,  poisonous 
prices.  If  we  saw  you  offering  our 
neighbour  a gloss  of  lau  lanum,  we  w'ould 
stop  you  at  all  risks— and  we  will  atop 
you  now.’  No  ! no  ! John,  the  rpiea- 
tion  d jn’t  lie  between  workmen  and  (con- 
tractor, but  between  workman  and  con- 
tmctor-plus-grape-and-bayoncts  1’ 

‘ Look  again.  There’s  worse  comes 
after  that.  ‘ If  Government  did  inter- 
fere, it  would  not  benefit  the  workman, 
as  his  rate  of  wages  depends  entirely  on 
the  amount  of  omijM'tition  between  the 
workmen  themselves.’  Y'ea,  my  dear 
children,  you  must  eat  each  other ; we 
are  far  too  fond  parents  to  interfere  with 
so  delightful  an  amusement  ! Curse  them 
— sleek,  hard-hearted,  impotent,  do-no- 
things ! They  (confess  them.selvcs  pow- 
erless against  competition  — powerless 
against  the  very  devd  that  is  destroying 
us,  faster  and  faster  every  year  ! 'They 
can't  help  us  on  a single  point.  They 
can’t  check  population  j and  if  they 
could,  they  can’t  get  rid  of  the  popula- 
tion which  exists.  They  daren't  give 
us  a comprehensive  emigration-scheme. 
They  daren’t  lift  a finger  to  prevent  gluts 
in  the  labour-market.  They  daren’t  in- 
terfere between  slave  and  slave,  between 
slave  and  tyrant.  They  are  cowards,  and 
like  cowards  they  shall  fall !’ 

‘ Aye — like  cowards  they  shall  fall ! ’ 
I answered ; and  from  that  moment  I 
was  a rel>el  and  a conspirator. 

It  must,  vre  think,  be  admitted, 
that  Alton  I>ocke  was  very  easily 
persuaded  into  conspiracy ; but  it  is 
only  fair  to  hear  his  apology  in 
full : — 

Such  was  our  Babel-tower,  whose  top 
should  reach  to  heaven.  To  understand 
the  maddening  allurement  of  that  dream, 
you  must  have  lain,  like  us,  for  years  in 
darkness  and  the  pit.  You  must  have 
struggled  for  bread,  for  l(xlging,  for 
cleanliness,  for  water,  for  education — for 
all  that  makes  life  worth  living — and 
found  them  becoming,  year  by  year, 
more  ho]>elessty  impossible,  if  not  to 
yourself,  yet  still  to  the  millions  less 
gifted  than  yourself ; you  must  have  sat 
in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  till 
you  are  rc(ady  to  welcome  any  ray  of 
light,  even  though  it  should  be  the  glare 
of  a volcano. 

Quite  true — in  this  extremity  of 
despair  lies  nil  that  can  be  said  aliout 
it ; but  how  utterly  inadequate  is 
such  an  excuse  for  those  frantic  pro- 


ceedings which,  instead  of  mending 
the  condition  of  the  jioor,  only  ren- 
der it  still  more  difficult  of  remedy. 

Looking  back  upon  this  strange 
autobiography  as  a whole,  it  appears 
to  pre.sent  two  distinct  phases — the 
delineation  of  the  ignorance  and 
stpinlor  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  means  by  which  it 
is  pro|x>sed  to  help  and  elevate  them, 
throngh  the  agency  of  Combination, 
or  Chartism,  or  Christian  Commun- 
ism, or  whatever  else  the  system  of 
co-operative  resistance  indicated  by 
the  author  may  lie  called.  In  the 
first  of  these  as[>ccts,  the  work  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  Here 
the  descriptive  talents  and  earnest 
feeling  of  the  writer  are  legitimately 
and  successfully  employed.  In  the 
second,  he  takes  up  a position  which 
his  own  exposition  of  the  state  and 
capabilities  of  the  masses  proves  to 
be  fallacious  and  unsound.  His 
theory  is  shattered  into  dust  by  bis 
facts. 

education  alone  can  fit  the  people 
for  the  great  effort  tliey  are  called 
upon  to  make  by  the  author  of  Alton 
Locke.  It  is  needless  to  waste  time 
over  this  question  ; we  have  only  to 
refer  to  his  own  book  for  evidence 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  multitude 
to  undertake  the  mission  of  regene- 
rating society.  Without  stopping  to 
ask  whether  siKiety  is  really  respon- 
sible for  all  the  wrongs,  and  neglects, 
and  vices  charged  upon  it  in  this 
book,  we  will  simply  inquire  whe- 
ther, supposing  the  ca.se  to  be  strictly 
as  it  is  represented,  the  working  and 
uneducated  masses  are  the  best  and 
safest  ministers  of  reform  ? Whether, 
in  short,  the  desiderated  revolution 
of  castes  is  likely  to  be  conducted  on 
the  soundest  principles  by  those  who 
are  confessedly  — no  matter  from 
what  cause — buried  in  the  darkness 
of  every  conceivable  want,  both  men- 
tal and  physical  ? 

In  proportion  as  we  believe  that  re- 
forms ought  to  come  from  above,  and 
not  from  below,  or,  if  it  were  possible, 
that  they  should  combine  a move- 
ment in  common  of  all  classes^  so  do 
we  admit  the  heavy  responsibility 
which  is  cast  upon  the  legislature 
and  the  gentry  to  look  after  the  wel- 
fare of  the  labouring  poor.  We 
acknowledge  that  responsibility  in 
full.  Hut  we  arc  not,  therefore, 
di.sposcd  to  accept  as  the  fault  of  the 
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upper  classes  those  calamities  which 
it  18  out  of  their  power  to  foresee  or 
avert,  or  to  hold  them  accountable 
for  every  new  shape  of,  misery  and 
disaster  which  the  race  of  competi- 
tion, or  the  pressure  of  labour,  or 
any  other  inevitable  source  of  dis- 
turbance, may  happen  to  generate. 
To  sift  and  separate  the  evils  which 
are  attributable  to  an  artificial  sys- 
tem of  society  from  those  which  are 
indigenous  to  all  closely  • packed, 
over-worked,  and  heavily-burdened 
communities,  is  the  business  of  an  en- 
ligbtcned  philanthropy ; and  he  who 
should  effectually  do  this  would  con- 
fer an  inestimable  boon  upon  us  all. 
In  the  meanwhile  it  only  aggravates 
the  existing  distress  and  oppression 
to  force  them  into  hostility  with 
education  and  authority,  as  if  wealth 
and  birth  were  the  natural  enemies  of 
poverty,  and  law  itself  was  a species 
of  infernal  machine  contrived  on 
purpose  to  harass  and  destroy  the 
poor. 

hluch  is  in  the  hands  of  the  work- 
ing classes  themselves.  They  should 
be  taught  the  value  of  independence. 
They  should  be  instructed  that  la- 
bour is  the  inheritance  of  all  men,  so 
that  they  may  learn  to  prize  its  ope- 
rations and  its  issues.  This  is  the 
great  lesson  to  inculcate;  and  it  is 
by  such  lessons,  and  not  by  encou- 
raging them  to  believe  that  labour  is 
a wrong  done  to  them  by  the  pam- 
pered idlers  who  loll  in  coaches,  and 

Stance  on  blood-horses  in  Kotten 
low,  that  they  will  discover  the 
way  to  viodicate  their  manhood  and 
achieve  their  emancipation. 

Tuniing  from  the  troubled  world 
of  political  agitation  and  social  strife, 
it  is  pleasant  to  snatch  a little  repose 
and  relief  from  the  pages  of  a novel, 
no  less  true  to  the  life  it  depicts,  but 
of  a wholly  different  stamp  and  tex- 
tures. No  two  persons  can  be  more 
highly  contrasted  in  their  hahits  and 
tone  of  mind  than  the  wilful  and  dis- 
contented Alton  Locke  and  the 
serene  and  sagacious  Mrs.  Margaret 
Maitland  of  Sunnyside.*  But  it  is 
necessary  to  tell  the  reader  who  this 
Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland  is. 

Anticip.iting  the  revelations  of  the 
third  volume,  JIrs.  Margaret  Mait- 


land is  an  unmarried  lady  of  a cer- 
tain age,  who  has  remained  single  all 
her  life  in  conK-quence  of  a frailty 
committed  by  the  lover  of  her  youth, 
a fact  of  which  the  reader  is  kept  in 
ignorance  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
book.  Having  no  cares  of  her  own 
upon  her  hands,  she  undertakes  the 
management  of  her  brother's  house  ; 
and  when  that  worthy  gentleman 
brings  home  a wife,  Mrs.  Margaret 
discreetly  leaves  the  happy  cou^e  to 
themselves,  and  settles  down  in  a 
separate  residence.  In  the  course  of 
time  a young  lady  of  good  family 
and  fortune  comes  to  live  with  her, 
and  her  time  is  further  occupied  by 
growing  claims  in  the  persons  of  a 
niece  and  nephew.  The  sequestered 
lives  of  these  young  people  furnish 
occupation  enough  to  fill  up  the 
days  of  Mrs.  Alargaret  Alaitland, 
and  to  supply  materials  for  three 
volumes.  Her  nephew  Claude,  as 
a matter  of  course,  forms  an  at- 
tachment for  Grace,  the  visitor  at 
Sunnyside — and  a neighbouring  laird 
falls  in  love  with  Mary,  the  niece; 
but  be  is  a man  of  wild  habits,  and 
the  lady,  inheriting  a dread  of  dissi- 
pated and  ungodly  people  from  her 
father,  who  is  a minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, refuses  him  at  first,  but  is  after- 
wards induced  to  relent.  These 
‘passages'  take  up  a considerable 
portion  of  the  old  lady’s  leisure,  and 
consequently  of  her  autobiography — 
for  this  story,  like  that  of  Alton 
Locke,  is  related  in  the  first  person. 

There  is  apparently  not  much 
matter  here  to  eke  out  a plot ; and 
it  must  be  frankly  confessed,  that 
the  element  of  action,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  is  wanting.  But  it  possesses 
action  of  another  kind  for  such  rea- 
ders as  are  patient  enough  to  follow 
its  quiet  developcmeiit.  l)is|K>sitious 
and  motives  of  conduct  are  shown  as 
clearly  as  if  every  person  in  the  story 
had  a window  placed  opposite  the 
heart  to  reveal  its  most  secret  throes. 
We  come  to  know  them  all  slowly, 
but  with  a perfect  knowledge,  as  we 
advance  through  their  long  conver- 
sations, and  the  daily  routine  of  their 
affairs.  The  dramatic  interest  is  se- 
condary throughout  to  the  moral 
interest.  It  is  emphatically  a novel 
of  characterization,  individual  and 
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national,  and  displays  an  ease  and 
shrewdness  in  the  portraiture  of 
Scottish  life  which  has  been  equalled 
by  few  writers,  and,  in  many  respects, 
surpassed  by  none. 

To  the  southern  reader  this  will, 
probably,  at  first  appear  a dreary 
book.  It  requires  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Scottish  character 
and  habits  to  appreciate  the  truth  of 
the  general  portraiture,  and  to  value 
at  their  real  worth  the  sly  sarcastic 
humour,  tlie  dry  pleasantry,  the 
covert  sense,  and  the  tearful  pathos, 
which  abound  in  its  pages.  The 
dialect  interrupts  the  enjoyment  of 
them ; but  in  this  dialect,  never- 
theless, resides  the  secret  charm  of 
that  truthfulness  which,  rightly  un- 
derstood, can  never  fail  to  please  and 
entertain.  The  general  reader  looks 
for  general  nature.  This  is  a spe- 
ciality, and  must  Ite  judged  as  such. 
If  it  be  faithful  to  the  original  it 
undertakes  to  ])ortray,  its  end  is 
answered  ; and  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Maitland  nothing  can  be  more  faith- 
ful than  the  retlexion  it  gives  us  of 
a mtxle  of  existence  and  a state  of 
manners  singular  in  themselves,  and 
strange  to  us. 

Another  point  that  strikes  us  in 
this  book  is,  the  unity  of  design  and 
the  harmony  of  colour  throughout. 
It  hardly  atleets  us  like  other  novels. 
^V’e  scarcely  feel  as  if  we  were  read- 
ing a piece  of  fiction.  Quiet  and 
still  in  the  depths  of  its  most  exciting 
scenes,  everything  passes  before  us 
like  the  business  of  real  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  exhibit  the  pecu- 
liar excellencies  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Maitland's  homely  narrative  by  such 
extracts  as  we  can  afford  to  give. 
The  conversations  arc  so  lengthy  and 
minute  (for  the  good  lady  is  e.xact 
and  wonderfiilly  painstaking  in  her 
manner  of  drawing  out  the  emotions), 
that  we  are  quite  unable  to  accom- 
modate our  s|iacc  to  a sample  that 
should  do  proper  justice  to  her 
merits.  The  reader,  however,  must 
take  something  for  granted,  and  en- 
deavour to  infer  from  the  following 
passage  the  spirit  that  pervades  the 
whole. 

We  have  already'  mentioned  that 
Mary,  Mrs.  Margaret's  niece,  had 
refused  the  laird,  Mr.  Allan,  because 
he  was  rather  a riotous  and  dissijiated 
lit  er.!  I The  sceue  im  which  she  com- 
municates this  matter  to  her  aunt  ia 
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exceedingly  touching,  and  we  will 
try  to  make  room  for  a part  of  it. 
In  order  that  the  reader  may  be 
enabled  to  enter  into  Mrs.  Maitland’s 
thoughts  and  feelings  concerning  the 
laird,  we  should  premise  that  he  is 
rich,  and  would  be  a capital  match 
for  her  niece — a private  conviction 
which  is  evidently  running  all  the 
time  through  the  old  lady's  mind, 
and  which  may  be  detected  in  sun- 
dry little  prudential  bints  she  thrown 
out  in  the  disguise  of  scriptural 
advice : — 

‘ You  are  no  well,  May,  my  dear,’ 
said  1. 

* I am  quite  well,  aunt,’  said  Mary, 

' only  I want  to  speak  to  you  alone. 
Will  you  come  in  ?’ 

‘ I will  do  that,  Mary,’  said  I,  ‘ but  1 
like  not  to  see  you  so  white  and  shilpit, 
the  which  is  a thing  you  have  no  call  to 
be,  any  more  than  that  rose  bush  would 
have  to  wither  in  the  summer  time.’ 

‘ .\y,  aunt,’  said  Mary,  ‘ but  roses 
will  wither  in  the  summer  time.  The 
bush  they  |>lanted  in  the  garden  at  home, 
the  day  1 was  born,  has  never  had  a leaf 
this  year;  and  soaetimea  I think  it’s 
just  like  me.’ 

* * • • 

It  would  be  two  or  three  minutes  be- 
fore Mary  spoke  again,  and  then  she 
looked  up  into  my  face,  and  said  she : — 

‘ Aunt,  1 want  you  to  ask  my  mother 
to  let  me  go  with  Claud.’ 

‘ With  Claud,  Mary  ?'  said  I ; ‘ w rat 
has  put  that  into  your  head  ? You  are 
surely  no  wearied  of  home  ?’ 

‘No,  aunt,’  said  .Mary,  in  a grave, 
firm  way,  ' I am  not  wearied  of  home ; 
it  is  necessity.  I want  to  go  away,  be- 
cause 1 cannot  stay  in  Pasturelanda  — 
only  for  a while — but  for  hu  sake,  and 
fur  my  sake,  aunt,  ask  my  motaer  to  let 
me  go  with  Claud.’ 

• For  whose  sake,  Mary  ?’  said  I.  The 
bairn  gave  a glint  up  with  her  wet  eyes, 
and  then  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

‘ Mary,’  said  I,  ‘ is’t  Mr.  Allan 

But  the  heart  of  the  poor  young  thing 
was  throbbing  with  trouble,  and  she  an- 
swered me  not. 

‘ My  dear  bairn,’  said  I,  ‘ it  is  needful, 
if  I am  to  wind  this  knotted  thread,  that 
you  should  let  me  see  all  the  ravelling  of 
it.  What  is  it  about  Mr.  Allan,  that 
would  make  you  leave  your  own  mo- 
ther home  ?’ 

The  bairn  lilted  up  her  head  in  a de- 
gree, but  shaded  her  cheeks  with  her 
hands,  so  that  I could  see  scarce  any  of 
her  face. 

' He  fears  not  God,  aunt,’  she  said,  in 
' a tbioe  that'was1ilid'aasliia)Mr  ; .>*\ndlther 
idaea  he  ttgard  mad.  He.  leaUinglk 
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sinful  life*  and  suppose  he  promises  to 
amend  it,  it  is  not  tor  God,  but  for  me. 
Aunt,  aunt,  would  we  not  be  far  better 
asunder  ? There  could  be  no  blessing 
on  us.’ 

‘My  bairn,’  said  I,  ‘have  you  had 
converse  with  Mr.  Allan  ? Look  up  and 
tell  me  right,  Mury.  It’s  no  ^tbiug  you 
need  hide  from  me,  for  sure  am  1 you 
are  sore  changed,  if  you  either  did  or 
said  anything  that  was  mubecoming 
Claud  Maitland’s  bairn.’ 

Mary  lifted  up  her  head  with  tha% 
the  bit  proud  womanly  spirit  kindling 
within  her,  as  1 knew  it  would,  and  then 
she  telled  me,  no  in  a very  clear  way,  but 
aye  as  1 could  understand,  that  she  had 
met  with  Mr.  Allan,  no  far  from  the 
Manse,  and  that  he  had  pleaded,  and 
promised  that  he  would  change — that 
the  first  day  she  set  foot  in  Lilliesleaf  he 
would  be  a new  man  (the  poor  bairn 
minded  tlie  very  words,  and  liketl,  I 
doubt  not,  to  say  them  over,  for  all  her 
grief — wherefore  should  she  not  that 
he  would  give  up  every  ill  thing — that 
he  would  let  her  guide  him  to  good^ 
that  his  very  mother,  the  proud  woman, 
would  rejoice  and  be  glad — ^would  she 
but  let  him  speak  to  the  minister. 

’ Aunt,’  said  Mary  to  me,  when  she 
had  gotten  it  all  out  and  was  quieter, 
poor  bairn  ! * would  you  have  bidden  me 
trust  to  a change  that  / was  to  make — I, 
so  w*eak  as  1 am  ? Would  you  have  let 
him  put  his  caring  for  roe  in  the  place  of 
bis  fearing  God  ? Oh,  aunt ! 1 cannot 
stay  in  Pasturelands  just  now,  but  1 
could  have  done  nothing  else.* 

‘ Mary,’  said  I,  ‘ I am  troubled  in  my 
spirit  concerning  this  matter.  Truly  1 
would  like  ill  to  have  you  wedded  to  a 
godless  man,  but  mind  you  that  Scrip- 
ture that  says  what  the  believing  wife 
may  do  ? And  Mr.  Allan  is  a young 
man  of  a most  pleasant  iiatme,  and  if  he 
was  just  once  out  of  temptation — 1 know 
not,  Mary — it  might  be  for  the  saving 
of  liim.’ 

‘ Aunt,*  said  Mary,  in  a firm  and  re- 
proving way,  ‘ we  are  never  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  rome,  and  do  not  you 
make  me  w*eaker  than  1 am.  1 pray 
w*itb  all  my  heart  that  God  may  change 
him,  but  /cannot.  Oh,  aunt!  do  you 
not  think  it  is  hard  for  me,  too  ?’ 

‘ No,  aunt,’  said  Mary,  * it  w'ould 
only  have  grieved  them  all,  and  what 
gooil  could  it  have  done  ? Besides,  he  is 
the  chief  heritor  in  the  parish,  after  the 
Earl,  and  mayl>e  hereafter,  if  my  father 
had  opposed  or  mortified  him,  it  might 
have  made  dis)>eace.  Oh,  aunt!  1 did  not 
know  what  to  do,  but  1 thought  that 
was  the  best.’ 

‘Well,  my  baini,’  said  I,  'we  will 
see  what  tobe  bringt  tbete’s' 


aye  something  in  my  spirit,  Mary,  that 
says  Mr.  Allan  will  mend.  The  Lord 
be  about  the  plea.sant  young  man,  to 
keep  him  from  evil.  You  ore  both  but 
young  yet.’ 

In  reference  to  this  novel,  whose 
merits  come  out  very  imjxjrfectly  in 
these  broken  extracts,  we  are  enabled 
to  place  a short  criticism  before  the 
reader,  which,  independently  of  its 
value  in  that  point  of  view,  must  be 
regarded  with  interest  on  other 
grounds.  It  is  a private  note  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey,  in 
which  he  expresses,  without  reserve, 
his  opinion  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Mait- 
land's delineation  of  Scottish  cha- 
racter— a subject  upon  which  he  was 
eminently  qualified  to  pronounce  a 
final  verdict.  The  work,  it  appears, 
was  forwarded  to  him  anonymously, 
and  he  was  ignoraut  even  of  the  sex 
of  the  author  : — 

‘ I was  captivated  by  Margaret 
Maitland  before  the  author  came  to 
bribe  me  by  the  gift  of  a copy,  and  a 
too  flattering  letter,  which  1 am  now 
taking  the  chance  of  answering, 
though  not  trusted  either  with  the 
name  or  the  address  of  the  person 
to  whom  I W’ould  express  my  grati- 
tude and  admiration ! 

‘ Nothing  half  so  true  or  so  touch- 
ing (in  the  delineation  of  Scottish 
character)  has  appeared  since  Galt 
published  his  Anmds  of  the  Parish — 
and  this  is  purer  and  deeper  than 
Galt,  and  even  more  absolutely  and 
simply  true.  It  would  have  been 
better  though,  and  made  a stronger 
impression,  if  it  had  copied  Galt's 
brevity^  and  is  sensibly  injured  by 
the  indifferent  matter  which  has  been 
admitted  to  bring  it  up  to  the  book- 
seller's standard  of  three  volumes. 
All  about  the  lectures  and  Jo 
Whang,  and  almost  all  about  Kcuben, 
and  the  ladies  at  the  castle,  is  worse 
than  superfluous ; and  even  theyouth- 
ful  poet  and  his  allegory — though  the 
creation  of  no  ordinary  mind — is  out 
of  place  and  de  trap,  Tlie  charm  is 
in  Grace  and  Margaret  Maitland, 
and  they  and  their  immediate  con- 
nexions ought  to  have  had  the  scene 
mostly  to  themselves.  It  is  debased 
and  polluted  by  the  intrusion  of  so 
man^  ordinary  characters.  The  con- 
ception of  Grace,  so  original,  and 
yet  so  true  to  nature,  and  to  Scot^ 
tith  naturct  is  for  beyond  , anything 
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that  Galt  could  reach  ; and  the  sweet 
thoughtfulness,  and  pure,  gracious, 
idiomatic  Scotch  of  Slargaret,  with 
her  subdued  sensibilities,  and  genial 
sj'mpathv  with  all  innocent  enjoy- 
ments, licr  ardent  but  indulgent 
piety,  and  the  modest  dignity  of  her 
sentiments  and  deportment,  make  a 
picture  that  docs  equal  credit  to  the 
class  from  which  it  is  taken,  and  to 
the  right  feeling  and  power  of  ob- 
servation of  the  painter.  Claud, 
perha])s,  is  scarcely  made  thoroughly 
deserving  of  Grace,  though  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  been  easy  to 
finish  a nude  character  either  so 
highly,  or  so  softly,  as  these  two 
delightful  females;  and  Mary  (espe- 
cially' in  the  later  scenes)  is  nearly 
as  good  as  they  are. 

‘ When  1 first  read  the  book,  I set- 
tled it  with  myself  that  it  was  the 
work  of  a woman ; and  though  there 
are  pronouns  in  the  letter  of  the 
author  now  before  me,  which  seem 
to  exclude  that  supposition,  1 am  so 
unwilling  to  be  disabused  of  this  first 
impression,  that  I still  venture  to 
hope  that  it  was  not  erroneous,  and 
that  these  words  were  introduced 
only  to  preserve  the  incognito,  which 
the  author  (though  I am  sure  I can- 
not guess  i'or  what  reason)  seems 
still  anxious  to  maintain. 

‘ I have  no  wish,  certainly  (as  I 
have  no  right),  to  violate  that  incog- 
nito, but  write  now  merely  to  return 
my  bumble  and  cordial  thanks  for 
the  honour  the  author  has  done  me, 
and  to  express  the  deep  and  most 
pleasing  sense  I have  of  the  great 
merit  of  his  (if  it  must  be  his)  per- 
formance, and  with  all  good  wishes 
to  subscribe  myself  the  said  author's 
very  grateful,  and  sincere  humble 
servant,  ‘ F.  Jeffbut.’ 

This  little  criticism,  candid,  gener- 
ous, and  acute,  is  like  an  unpublished 
page  from  one  of  the  old  NJinbnrgh 
Reviews  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Quarterlie-s  when  the  critical  tri- 
bunal of  Modern  Athens  exercised 
an  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  the 
realms  of  literature. 

There  is  one  book  more  before  tis, 
distinguished  by  qualities  which  offer 
a strong  contrast  to  those  we  have 
just  dismissed.  It  contains  two  tales. 


entitled  Hearts  in  Mortmam,  and 
Cornelia.* 

They  may  be  briefly  described  as 
stories  of  passion,  such  as  Kousseau 
and  the  philosophical  sentimentalists 
of  that  school  made  the  world's  heart 
vibrate  to  in  an  age  of  sensualism 
and  unbelief ; but  with  this  import- 
ant difl'ereuce,  that  our  Knglisb  au- 
thor advances  to  the  verge  of  the 
abyss  into  which  they  plunged,  gazes 
boldly  into  its  depths,  and  achieves 
a moral  victory  over  its  perilous  fas- 
cinations. 

The  subject  of  Hearts  in  Mortmain 
is  dimly  revealed  by  the  title.  A 
father  on  his  death-bed  enforces  his 
daughter  by  a solemn  vow  never  to 
marry  her  cousin,  with  whom  she 
has  l>ccn  brought  up.  The  reason 
fur  this  prohibition  is  withheld  from 
her,  and  is  sufficiently  horrible  to 
justify  its  concealment ; but  we  do 
not  care  to  entangle  the  main  threads 
of  the  story  by  recapitulating  cir- 
cumstances which  have  no  further 
influence  on  the  plot  than  is  entailed 
by  the  death-bed  obligation  which 
results  from  them.  A strong  at- 
tachment, arising  out  of  their  close 
intercourse,  has  sprung  up  between 
these  young  people;  and  she  who 
has  given  this  solemn  promise  be- 
lieves that  she  loves  her  cousin  only 
as  a brother.  It  is  not  until  she 
meets  him  afterwards  that  she  is 
awakened  to  a consciousness  of  the 
true  nature  of  her  feelings.  The 
terrible  discovery,  and  the  despair 
that  en.sucs  upon  it,  are  thus  depicted 
in  a letter  which  she  writes  immedi- 
ately afterwards  to  her  guardian  and 
adviser : — 

Lost  night — oh,  our  happy,  happy 
evening  ! — he  asked  me  to  come  this 
morning  to  the  dell.  I did.  I went 
with  an  innocent  heart.  I said  my 
prayers,  I prayed  to  God  to  bless  him 
and  my  mother — and  you,  and  all  who 
are  so  good  to  me — shall  I ever  pray 
again  as  1 did  then? — Never,  never, 
never. 

1 went — he  was  there — I bade  him 
good  morning,  I gave  him  bis  sister’s 
kiss, — that  kiss,  his,  every  morning  since 
1 was  an  infant — be  clasped  me  closely 
to  his  breast,  he  held  me  there  with  a 
strong  grasp—'  Kiss  me  again,  Ethel  ! 
again  — my  cousin,  my  love,  my  wife  !'  I 
don't  know  whether  I spoke.  1 forget,  if 
I did,  what  1 said — but  every  word  of 
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his  is  written  on  my  memory  with  a 
finger  of  fire.  My  first  impression  was 
astonishmentf  fear.  1 thought  he  was 
suddenly  distracted.  I struggled  from 
his  arms,  and  said,  ' Edward  ! my  bro- 
ther !'  and  looked  up  into  his  face. 
Then,  then,  the  tempter  came — then  was 
I first  unfaithful  to  my  sacred  vow.  He 
bent  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  I did  not 
fly — he  spoke,  and  for  a moment  more  I 
listened — and  in  that  moment  I felt  life 
change  to  me — all  was  over — hope,  love, 
peace,  gone  for  ever.  A veil  fell  from 
my  sight,  all  my  soul  was  his,  and  his  I 
could  never  be.  Again,  1 beard  bis 
pleading  voice,  but  I turned  and  fled 
from  him.  I rushed  away,  but  not  home 
again  ; I don't  know  where,  for  I recol- 
lect no  more  till  I awoke  in  this  room 
to  misery  and  remorse.  Forgive  me!  I 
am  unworthy  of  you,  of  the  parent  I 
lost,  unworthy  of  all  who  love  me.  But 
do  not  forsake  me,  be  kind  to  me  in  my 
sorrow,  and  come. 

I can  write  no  more.  My  hand  trem- 
bles, and  my  head  throbs.  1 long  for 
tears  to  wet  my  cheeks,  but  they  will 
not  come.  But  I shall  be  better  soon ; 
when  you  are  with  me  I shall  have  more 
courage,  and  |>erhaps  see  some  light 
through  this  thick  darkness. 

The  next  movement  of  the  story 
is  told  in  a few  words  from  the 
guardian  in  a letter  to  his  sister.  The 
whole  narrative  is  unfolded  in  the 
epistolatory  form,  which  is  favour- 
able to  the  intensity  it  demands  : 

It  is  as  I have  long  feared — the  inter- 
dict pmves  fatal,  fatal  to  the  happiness 
of  two  loving  hearts.  He  loves  her,  and 
would  wed  her ; she  loves  him,  and  can 
never  wed  him.  She  flies  him  on  the 
first  discovery  of  his  feelings.  He  won- 
ders, and  cannot  divine  the  meaning, 
and  is  miserable  about  her  illness,  and 
in  the  meantime,  to  add  to  our  perplex- 
ity, Sir  Charles  Herbert  comes  forward 
as  the  suitor  of  Ethel ! 

Out  of  this  proposal  for  her  hand, 
coming  at  the  very'  moment  of  her 
heart -struggle,  ensues  the  resolution 
by  which  she  is  to  be  saved  or  lost. 
Her  guardian  finds  a letter  addressed 
to  her  by  Sir  Charles  lying  on  her 
dressing-table  unopened,  lie  shall 
relate  the  incident  m his  own  way: — 

I carried  it  to  her  bedside.  * Here  is 
a letter,  Ethel,*  I said.  * Oh,  that  let- 
ter; I had  quite  forgotten,*  she  replied. 
‘ I saw  it  lying  there— a day  or  two  ago, 
wasn't  it  ? 1 forget  everything,  (live 

it  to  me  ; what  is  it  ?*  She  opened  and 
read  it,  and  1 watched  her  changing 
fac«  : first,  its  expression  was  surprise  ; 
then  pain  ; then  she  laid  it  down  w*ithout 


speaking,  and  closed  her  eyes,  her  poor 
weary  eyes,  to  which  the  longed-for 
tears  sprang  at  last,  and  have  flowed 
abundantly.  There  she  lay,  quite  still, 
and  1 waited  silently.  At  last,  she  pushed 
the  letter  to  me,  and  said,  in  a low 
tone,  * Read  it.*  I did  ; and  a more 
manly,  simple,  touching  appeal,  in  my 
opinion,  was  never  written.  * Would 
you  w ish  me  to  answer  it  for  you  .^* 
I asked,  all  the  painl'ulness  of  the  in- 
evitable trial  to  him  glancing  across  my 
mind.  She  did  not  answer.  After  a 
pause  I added,  ‘You  will  tell  me  what 
you  wish,  or  how  I can  assist  you.* 
My  voice  seemed  to  startle  her:  she 
raised  herself  up  in  bed  with  sudden 
energy.  * Yes,  yes  !*  she  cried,  ‘ write 
to  him  at  once,  directly ; an.i  tell  him  I 
will  be  his  wife  !*  1 was  thunderstruck  ; 

I could  only  look  at  her  in  astonishment. 
‘ Go,*  she  continued,  ‘go,  my  dear  Mr. 
Hamilton  ; I will  get  U() — 1 must  not  lie 
here  if  I am  to  live,  and  do  the  work  of 
life.*  ' What  do  you  mean,  my  child  ? 
What  are  you  thinking  of.’*  ‘That  I 
must  put  myself  out  of  my  own  power,* 
she  replied,  with  decision.  ‘ I will  be- 
come his  wife,  and  bind  myself  by 
vows  that  cannot  be  broken.*  * You  are 
wrong,  Ethel,'  I said;  ‘consider  what 
you  do.  This  is  the  refuge  of  weakness. 
Stand  firmly,  and  face  your  dangers  and 
temptations.  Above  all,  do  not  so  un- 
justly by  another ; one  so  noble,  so 
trusting,  as  this  man — this  good  man, 
who  offers  you,  with  feelings  like  the.se, 
his  hand  and  heart.'  ‘ Oh,  my  God  !* 
she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  together, 
‘ let  me  not  make  another  heart  unhappy. 
No,  I wrill  not  be  unjust  to  him.  Listen, 
— understand  me ; he  says  there  is  no 
sacrifice  he  will  not  make  for  my  happi- 
ness, and  once  his  wife  thfre  is  none  I 
will  not  make  for  his.  I will  be  devoted 
— I will  try  to  be  all  a wife  should  be. 
He  shall  never  know  this  sad  story.* 
‘ But  he  ought ; there  you  are  wrong, 
Ethel.*  *No,'  she  answered;  ‘ then  it 
were  indeed  out  of  my  power  to  make 
him  happy,  and  to  work  out  for  myself 
that  which  may  in  the  end  redeem  the 
past.  I will  devote  my  life  to  a new 
being,  to  new  duties,  to  a new  home.* 
* You  overrate  your  power.  How  can  a 
woman  do  all  this,  uni  ss  her  heart  is 
happy  and  at  case  .’*  ‘ A strong  will, 

and  God’s  help,  can  do  anything,*  she 
said,  in  a low,  determined  tone.  * And 
Edward  .’*  I ventured  to  say.  ‘ I shall 
see  him,'  she  replied,  quickly ; ‘ see 
him,  or  write  to  him  soon — to-day — 
directly.* 

The  agonies  of  Edward  upon  the 
announcement  of  her  intend^  mar- 
riage are  terrible,  but  they  do  not 
stay  her  resolution,  and  she  becomes 
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the  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Herbert. 
The  description  of  the  wedding,  in 
a letter  from  Kthcl’s  guardian,  pre- 
pares the  atmosphere,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  events  that  are  to  follow : — 

It  was  such  a morning  for  a bridal ! 
I was  awakened  early  by  the  sleet  and 
rain  beating  against  my  window,  and 
when  I looked  out  all  was  mist  and 
shadow.  As  the  clock  in  the  library 
struck  ten,  Ethel  came  down  stairs  with 
Eleanor  and  her  brother.  As  to  her 
dress,  I only  saw  a great  deal  of  thin 
white  drapery  of  some  sort  hanging  about 
her.  (I  know  what  you're  saying,  very 
well : ‘ The  provoking  old  wretch  ! he 
never  noticed,  though  I did  heg  of  him 
very  particularly.’)  It  was  all  very 
pretty  though  ; and  my  especial  admir- 
ation was  a wreath  of  myrtle  round  her 
head — real  myrtle,  from  the  hothouse  at 
Buckstead.  Her  veil  did  uot  cover  her 
face,  hut  fell  on  each  side.  She  looked 
quite  calm,  and  there  was  a clear,  beau- 
tiful expression  on  her  brow  and  in  her 
eyes  ; something,  if  you  understand  me, 
of  almost  mure  than  hap]>iness,  a serene 
elevation,  and  dignity,  and  repose,  at  if 
the  felt  sure  all  vat  right,  amt  had  a 
firm  invard  tupport  tufiicient  for  her. 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  brightened  up  and 
looked  cheerful,  and  Eleanor  very  gay, 
both  in  spirits  and  attire ; so  1 was 
cheered  too,  and  forgot  how  gloomy  the 
weather  was,  and  my  half  - anger  with 
myself,  and  I grew  by  degrees  almost  as 
lively  as  Eleanor  and  the  other  young 
ladies  who  arrived  to  attend  on  our  dear 
bride.  Then  we  all  went  to  ehurch, 
where  I had  the  espeeial  honour  of 
escorting  her.  The  sun  just  straggled 
out,  but  it  was  a poor  attempt  at  sun- 
shine, as  we  alighted  from  the  carriage. 
All  the  party  from  Buckstead  met  us. 
If  Ethel  had  faltered,  she  must  have 
been  reassured  by  one  glance  at  the  face 
of  him  so  soon  to  be  her  husband — full 
of  happiness,  affectionate  tenderness,  per- 
fect satisfaction,  perfect  confidence. 

There  were  tears  on  her  cheeks,  and 
her  head  drooped  down  a little,  so  that 
the  veil  fell  over  her  face,  as  he  led  her 
fnirn  the  altar.  But  I felt  sure  that  I 
was  giving  her,  under  heaven,  into  the 
best  and  wisest  earthly  care,  and  with 
this  feeling  it  was  that  1 placed  her  hand 
in  his.  So,  I would  .say,  ends  my  re- 
sponsibility as  her  guardian,  but  virtually 
only.  .She  is  so  dear  to  me,  that  what- 
ever betide,  her  happiness  must  be  a part 
of  mine  as  long  us  I live. 

When  this  sacrifice  isaccomplishet), 
Edward,  driven  to  despair,  and  Hying 
from  the  dangers  that  beset  him, 
a.s  a refuge  marries  also.  Hut  his 


soul  is  with  Ethel,  and  now  begins 
on  both  sides  that  wasting  strife  in 
which  the  author  shows  extraordi- 
nary skill  and  power  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  heart.  Ethel  is  still 
courageous  and  triumphant,  but  Ed- 
ward sinks  in  the  struggle  and  dies. 
The  issue  is  true  to  all  experience; 
for  in  such  extremities  the  woman's 
nature  is  superior  in  its  capacity'  of 
endurance  and  in  its  high  moral 
strength. 

The  extracts  we  have  given  will 
show  the  manner  of  the  narrative, 
its  closeness  and  brevity,  and  search- 
ing earnc.stness.  There  is  not  a word 
thrown  away  ; no  display  of  literary 
ambition,  no  affectation  of  sentiment, 
no  false  feeling;  all  is  real,  true, 
passionate,  and  sincere.  The  cha- 
racter of  Ethel  is  nobly  conceived 
and  sustaine<l ; and  that  of  Sir  Charles 
Herbert,  who,  towards  the  close,  be- 
comes placed  in  a situation  that  tasks 
alike  his  love  and  his  magnanimity, 
is  admirable  for  its  elevation  and 
consistency.  If  we  have  any  fault 
to  find  it  is  of  a minor  order,  and 
hardly'  worth  noting  in  the  presence 
of  merits  of  so  high  a kind.  The 
style  is  somewhat  monotonous,  arising 
partly  from  the  form  chosen  as  a 
medium,  and  partly  from  a lack  of 
el.asticity  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
different  persons  who  contribute  the 
letters  of  which  the  tale  is  composed. 

Cornelia  touches  upon  a more 
dangerous  theme,  and  deals  with 
elements  that  suspend  us  throughout 
in  a state  of  shuddering  apprehen- 
sion. A strong  passion  grows  up 
between  two  persons  who  are  ig- 
norant of  the  appalling  relation  of 
brother  and  sister  in  which  they 
stand  to  each  other.  The  horror 
deepens  page  after  page,  and  we  see 
no  escape  from  the  malediction  that 
seems  to  be  brooding  over  them ; 
but  we  are  at  Icnrtn  relieved  by 
the  disclosure  which  rescues  both, 
and  enables  the  author  to  wind  up 
with  gaiety  and  exultation  a narrative 
that  threatens  at  every  step  to  over- 
whelm us  with  a revolting  issue. 
Hut  we  are  warned  by  our  inexorable 
limits  that  we  must  bring  this  notice 
to  a close ; for  we  find  that  the  unusual 
claims  of  these  novels,  so  different 
in  their  materials,  treatment,  and 
aims,  have  already  carricrl  us  some- 
what beyond  our  original  intentions. 
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THE  LEVIATHAN  TELESCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS. 


The  lishta  of  history,  which  gleam 
faintly  through  the  long  vista  of 
centuries,  inform  us,  that  wnen  Eu- 
rope was  in  a state  of  comparative 
darkness  there  shone  forth  from  a 
small  island,  whose  western  shores 
are  lashed  by  the  mighty  waves  of 
the  broad  Atlantic,  brilliant  rays  of 
science  and  learning,  which  illumined 
and  quickened  the  senses  of  benighted 
populations  in  far-off  lands. 

That  island,  known  to  poets  by 
the  euphonious  title  of  Erin,  and  to 
politicians  by  the  unhappily  signifi- 
cant one  of  Ire-land,  will  ever  claim 
the  interest  and  sympathy  of  her 
more  fortunate  sister  isle;  and  al- 
though the  light  of  her  once  re- 
splendent day-star  has  paled  before 
the  rising  of  other  luininaries,  yet 
there  are  temples  in  her  land  within 
whose  walls  the  fires  of  science  are 
not  quenched,  and  which,  let  us  hope, 
like  the  torch  in  the  halls  of  anti- 
quity, will  be  fed  by  successive  gene- 
rations. 

Into  one  of  these  temples  we  pro- 

50SC  to  conduct  our  readers,  and  we 
o not  hesitate  to  say  that,  presuming 
we  introduce  them  to  new  ground, 
it  will  be  our  fault  if  they  do  not 
leave  it  with  the  acquisition  of  some 
knowledge  and  considerable  grati- 
fication. 

On  the  borders  of  the  King’s 
County,  and  pretty  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Ireland,  stands  the  castle 
of  the  Parsons  family,  the  head  of 
which  is  worthily  represented  at  the 
present  day  by  the  Earl  of  Bosse. 
It  is  a large  and  substantial  edifice, 
with  walls  yards  thick,  as  they  needs 
must  have  been  to  have  withstood 
successfully  a siege  of  many  days, 
directed  against  them  in  1690  by  the 
armies  of  King  James,  who  have 
left  sundry  marks  of  their  hostility 
in  the  shape  of  cannon-balls,  the 
vestiges  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  walls.  The  lord  of  the  castle 
at  that  period  was  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons,  a zealous  and  determined 
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Protestant,  who,  with  Jonathan  Dar- 
by, of  I.eap  Castle  in  the  same 
county,  also  a Protestant,  fell  under 
the  King’s  displeasure,  and,  on  pre- 
tence of  harbouring  and  protecting 
so-called  traitors,  or  men  of  their 
own  religious  persuasion,  were  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hung. 

Circumstances  prevented  their  ex- 
ecution, but  the  King  determined  to 
destroy  the  castle  of  Sir  Lawrence, 
and  was  only  frustrated  by  the  despe- 
rate and  gallant  defence  made  by  its 
garrison.  There  is  a M.S.  journal 
of  the  siege  preserved  in  the  castle, 
which  was  written  by  Sir  Lawrence ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  the  besieged 
were  reduced  to  such  straits  for  the 
want  of  ammunition,  that  ‘ they  cut 
up  and  melted  a large  leaden  cistern, 
used  by  Lady  Parsons  for  salting 
beeves,  and  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
five  at  a time.’ 

The  wings  of  the  castle  are  the 
sole  remains  of  the  original  struc- 
ture: a fire,  originating  from  the 
carelessness  of  the  housekeeper,  de- 
stroyed the  central  portion  of  the 
edifice,  during  the  absence  of  the 
family,  fifteen  years  ago.  It  has, 
however,  been  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  in  a style  to  correspond  with 
the  ancient  part  of  the  building ; and 
the  castle,  as  it  now  stands,  is  an 
imposing  edifice. 

Having  been  a guest  Avithin  its 
walls  for  some  week^  we  can  assert 
that  the  hospitality  of  Lord  Uossc's 
ancestors,  which  the  capacious  salt- 
ing-beeve  cistern  eloquently  pro- 
claims, has  descended  to  the  present 
nobleman ; and  we  feel  sure  that  the 
castle  at  Parsonstown  will  yield  to 
no  noble  habitation  in  the  elegance 
and  comfort  which  reigns  throughout 
its  vast  and  numerous  halls. 

Were  we  disciples  of  the  school  of 
writers,  who  set  at  defiance  the  cour- 
tesies wd  etiquette  of  hospitality, 
and  write  of  their  entertainers  as  if 
they  were  publicans,  and  their  houses 
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as  inns,  we  might  fill  no  small  portion 
of  our  paper  with  the  conversations 
which  we  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing at  Parsonstown ; but  holding 
that  all  reporters  of  such  things 
should  be  held  up  to  public  indig- 
nation, and  pilloried,  if  such  a whole- 
some mode  of  punishment  were  still 
in  force,  we  shall  draw  a veil  over 
the  domestic  economy  of  Lord  Rosse's 
establishment. 

And  we  think  that  the  reader  will 
have  no  cause  to  regret  our  secresy, 
for  it  is  in  a far  higher,  and  more 
interesting  point  of  view,  that  we 
have  to  introduce  him  to  the  castle 
at  Parsonstown. 

From  a very  early  period  of  his 
life  Ixird  Rosse  turned  his  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  telescopes  for 
astronomical  purposes.  At  first  his 
experiments  were  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  refracting  telescopes, 
but  after  various  essays  in  making 
fluid  and  other  object-glasses,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  although 
the  improved  manufacture  of  glass 
afforded  the  means  of  constructing 
larger  discs  of  tolerably  perfect  glass 
than  was  formerly  practicable,  they 
still  wanted  that  exact  homogeneity 
and  those  optical  properties  essen- 
tial to  any  great  increase  of  power. 
He,  therefore,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  seemed  to  be  but  little 
chance  of  effecting  anything  really 
important  in  astronomy,  except  by 
improving  the  reflecting  telescope. 
To  that  object  every  effort  of  his 
mind  was  directed;  and  we  cannot 
but  regard  with  amazement  and  ad- 
miration the  results  which  have  been 
created,  when  we  remember  that 
their  originator  has  had  parliament- 
ary and  other  pressing  and  impor- 
tant duties  attached  to  his  high  sta- 
tion, which  have  required  and  re- 
ceived his  attention. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
that  such  a man  must  possess  a rare 
combination  of  optical  and  chemical 
sdenec,  when,  in  the  language  of  a 
distinguished  philosopher,  ‘he  has 
given  us  the  power  of  overcoming 
difficulties  which  arrested  o\ir  pre- 
decessors, and  of  carrying  to  an  ex- 
tent, which  even  Herscnel  himself 
did  not  contemplate,  the  ilinminating 
power  of  his  telescopes,  along  with  a 
sharpness  of  definition  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  achromatic.^ 

And  ail  this  has  been  effected 


single-handed,  and  in  a country  in 
no  way  celebrated  for  its  mechanical 
manufactures. 

It  would  be  wearisome  were  wc 
even  to  glance  at  the  numerous  ex- 
periments which  I>ord  Rosse  made 
before  he  achieved  the  glorious  and 
unparalleled  feat  of  casting  a spe- 
culum six  feet  in  diameter.  The 
extraordinary  brittleness  of  ^culum 
metal  renders  it  most  difficult  of 
manipulation ; for,  although  con- 
siderably harder  than  steel,  the 
slightest  percus.sion,  or  the  mere 
increase  by  a few  degrees  only  of  its 
temperature,  will  shiver  it  to  atoms. 

To  overcome  this  disastrous  ten- 
dency to  discerptation,  the  admLxturc 
of  an  increased  proportion  of  copper 
was  tried  by  early  experimenters,  and 
with  success  so  far  as  rendering  the 
speculum  metal  less  brittle.  But  the 
remedy  on  one  side  led  to  a fatal  evil 
on  the  other.  The  speculum  no 
longer  presented  that  brilliancy  which 
is  so  essential ; and,  independently  of 
this  defect,  it  became  much  more 
liable  to  tarnish. 

It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  no 
departure  could  be  made  from  the 
best  proportions  of  metals  for  specu- 
lum, which  we  may  here  mention 
Lord  Rosse  finds  to  be  126-4  parts 
of  copper  to  58-9  of  tin.  Another 
feature  in  this  intractable  alloy  is  its 
porous  nature.  Of  this  fact  Newton, 
who  made  several  specula  with  his 
own  hands,  was  fully  aware  of,  and 
be  records  that  he  considered  it  a 
serious  defect. 

Lord  Rosse  at  first  endeavoured  to 
conquer  the  difficulties  of  construct- 
ing large  specula  by  making  them  in 
several  pieces,  and  soldering  them  to 
a back  of  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper, 
which  should  expand  and  contract  in 
the  same  proportion  as  tpeenlum 
metal.  After  several  trials  lie  com- 
pleted specula  of  three  foot  diameter, 
which  answered  very  well  for  stars 
below  the  fifth  magnitude ; but  above 
that  they  exhibits  a cross  formed 
by  the  diffraction  at  the  joints,  and 
were  consequently  rejected. 

In  the  course  of  these  experiments 
it  was  awertained  that  the  difficulty 
of  casting  large  discs  of  speculnea 
metal  arose  from  the  unequal  con- 
traction of  the  materml ; and  it  ap- 
peared evident,  that  if  the  fluid  mass 
could  be  dooled  tbnmghoat  with 
perfect  regularity,  so  that  at  evmy 
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instant  every  portion  should  be  of 
the  same  temperature,  there  would 
be  no  unequal  contraction  in  the 
progress  towards  solidibcation.  To 
effect  this,  it  appeared  only  necessary 
to  make  the  lower  surface  of  the 
mould  of  iron,  while  the  remainder 
was  of  dry  sand.  But  on  carrying 
this  into  practice  it  was  found  that 
the  speculum  metal  cooled  so  rapidly 
that  air-bubbles  remained  entangled 
between  it  and  the  iron  surface.  The 
overcoming  of  this  new  difficulty  is 
strikingly  illustrative  of  Lord  Uosse’s 
high  mechanical  talents.  He  con- 
structed the  lower  part  of  his  mould 
of  hoop-iron,  si.x  inches  broad,  packed 
edgeways  in  a strong  frame  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  and  supported  by 
strong  transverse  bars  below.  The 
upper  surface  of  this  moultl  was 
turned  to  a convex  segment  of  a 
sphere  108  feet  radius,  and  then 
ground  smooth  by  a frame  tilled  with 
concave  blocks  of  sandstone.  This 
contrivance  answered  admirably.  The 
air  escaped  through  the  interstices 
of  the  hoops,  and  the  metal  which 
came  in  contact  with  them  was  chilled 
at  once  into  a dense  sheet  about  half 
an  inch  thick.  It  now  only  remained 
to  prefent  the  rest  of  the  speculum 
cooling  unequally,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose it  was  placed  in  an  annealing 
iunisce,  and  left  there  till  cold. 

The  success  which  attended  these 
operations,  and  the  subsequent  grind- 
ing, polishing,  aod  mounting  specula 
of  three  foot  diameter,  induced  T/ord 
Kosse  to  attempt  the  arduous  task  of 
con.structiug  one  of  six  foot. 

The  first  disc  of  this  gigantic  sixe 
was  cast  on  the  13th  of  April,  1842. 
Three  iron  crucibles,  each  containing 
two  tons  of  speculum  metal,  were 
used. 

On  this  oevasiun  (we  are  toldi,  be.sidrs 
the  engrossing  im|x>rtance  of  the  opera- 
tion, its  singnlar  and  sublime  beauty  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  present.  Above,  the 
sky.  crowded  with  stars,  seemed  to  look 
down  auspiciously  on  the  work.  Below, 
the  furnaces  poured  out  huge  columns  of 
nearly  monochromatic  yellow  flames,  and 
the  ignited  crucibles,  during  their  passage 
through  the  air,  were  fountains  of  rd 
light,  producing  on  the  towers  of  the 


castle  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  such 
accidents  of  colour  and  shade  as  might 
almost  transport  fancy  to  the  planets  of 
a contracted  double  star.  Nor  was  the 
perfect  order  and  arrangement  of  every- 
thing less  striking  ; each  possible  con- 
tingency had  been  foreseen,  each  detail 
carefully  rehearsed ; and  the  workmen 
executed  their  orders  with  a silent  and 
unerring  obedience  worthy  of  the  calm 
and  provident  self-jK>ssession  in  which 
they  were  given. 

Allusion  to  tbu  workmen  in  this 
passage  leiuls  us  to  mention  that  all 
the  operatives  in  Lord  Rosse's  esta- 
blishment have  been,  and  are.  Irish- 
men trained  by  himself.  They  arc 
under  the  immediate  sui«;rintendence 
of  a foreman,  also  educated  by  Lord 
Rossc,  whose  manipulatory  skill  and 
knowledge  of  mechanics  arc  of  so 
high  an  order,  that  ho  could  con- 
struct and  mount  a six-foot  speculum, 
The  casting  of  the  gigantic  mirror 
is  represented  as  having  l>een  a 
magnificent  spect.aclc.  For  several 
minutes  the  metal  rolled  in  heavy 
waves  like  those  of  quicksilver,  which 
broke  in  a surf  of  tire  on  the  sides  of 
the  mould.  The  disc  w.as  then  placed 
in  the  annealing  oven,  where  it  re- 
mained for  sixteen  weeks,  during  the 
first  three  of  which  the  exterior  of 
the  building  was  sensibly  warm. 

The  operations  of  grinding  and 
polishing  were  next  performed,  and 
here  the  aid  of  stcam-|K>wer  was  re- 
quired. It  was  long  believed  that 
specula  could  only  be  polished  suc- 
cessfully by  the  hand  ; or  in  other 
words,  that  perfect  results  could  only 
be  obtained  by  frelin^  the  polisher’s 
action.*  Lord  Ro.s.se,  however,  con- 
trived a mechanical  apparatus,  which 
not  only  grinds  but  polishes  specula 
without  the  intervention  of  the  hand. 
His  first  experiments  were  directed 
to  specula  of  three  foot  diameter,  and 
having  succeeded  in  giving  a beauti- 
ful figure  and  surface  to  these  discs, 
he  undertook  to  grind  and  polish  the 
large  speculum  in  the  same  manner. 

The  speculum  is  placed  in  a trough 
‘of  water,  care  being  taken  to  maintain 
it  of  an  equal  temperature  during 
the  entire  process.  The  grinding- 
plate,  which  is  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  speculum,  is  slightly  convex. 


* It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  we  were  iofonned  by  Lord  Rotse,  that  the  only 
person  in  the  metropolis  who  can  grind  and  polish  spec^  efficiently  is  a blind  man 
of  the  name  of  Cuthhert.  He  polishes  lU  mirrors  hterally  by  fitting,  using  no 
machinery  in  the  operatioa.  But  hie  specula  do  not  exceed  four  iiiehee  in  diametv. 
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It  is  intersected  bjr  transverse  and 
circular  grooves,  into  portions  not 
exceeding  half  an  inch  in  surface. 
Prepared  emery-powder  is  then  intro- 
duced between  the  two  surfaces,  and 
the  speculum  is  made  to  revolve  very 
slowly,  while  the  grinding-plate  is 
drawn  backwards  and  forwards  by 
one  eccentric  or  crank,  and  from  side 
to  side  slowl}’  by  another.  The  pro- 
cess of  polishing  difters  very  essen- 
tially from  that  of  grinding ; in  the 
latter  the  powder  employed  runs 
loose  between  two  hard  surfaces,  and 
may  jiroduce  scratches  probably  equal 
in  depth  to  the  size  of  the  particles. 
In  the  polishing  process  the  case  is 
very  different ; then,  the  particles  of 
the  jxiwdcr  lodge  in  the  compara- 
tively soft  material  of  which  the 
surface  of  the  polishing-tool  is  formed, 
and  as  the  portions  projecting  may 
bear  a very  small  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  particles  tiicmselves,  the 
scratches  necessarily  will  be  dimi- 
nished in  the  same  proportion.  The 
particles  are  thus  forced  to  imbed 
themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
treme accuracy  of  contact,  between 
the  surface  of  the  polisher  and  the 
speculum.  Hut  ns  soon  as  this  ac- 
curate contact  ceases,  the  polishing 
process  becomes  but  fine  grinding. 
It  is  absolutely  necessaiy,  tnerefore, 
to  secure  this  accuracy  of  contact 
during  the  whole  process.  Several 
very  ingenious  devices  have  been 
suggested  to  render  the  art  of  polish- 
ing independent  of  the  process  of 
grinding.  Among  others  was  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Harton,  who  con- 
ceived that  the  object  might  be  ef- 
fected by  turning  the  speculum  with 
a diamond,  constrained  by  very  deli- 
cate machinery  to  move  in  the  pro- 
per path,  and  with  so  slow  a motion 
that  the  grooves  produced  by  the 
diamond  should  act  on  light  as  a 
polished  surface;  but  the  extreme 
accuracy  required  in  an  operation  of 
this  nature  being  so  great  that  the 
error  of  figure  amounting  to  but  a 
small  fraction  of  a hairs  breadth 
would  destroy  the  action  of  a specu- 
lum, it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  a process  could  succ^  in  prac- 
tice,— nor,  indeed,  any  other  con- 
trivance which  bos  not,  like  that  of 
grinding,  a decided  tendency  to  cor- 
rect its  own  defects,  and  to  produce 
results  in  which  the  errors  may  be 
said  to  be  infinitely  small  in  com- 


parison with  those  in  any  of  the 
previous  steps  from  which  they  are 
derived. 

It  would  occupy  more  space  than 
we  can  afford  were  we  to  enter  into 
the  detail  necessary  for  the  compre- 
hension of  all  Ixird  Rosse’s  beautiful 
and  delicate  processes,  by  which  he 
has  attained  the  grand  desideratum 
in  the  manufacture  of  reflecting 
telescopes ; to  such  perfection,  how- 
ever, has  he  brought  his  polishing 
machinery,  that  he  can  polish  a six- 
foot  speculum  in  the  small  s^e  of 
six  hours.  The  focal  length  of  a 
three-foot  speculum  being  so  much 
less  than  that  of  a six-foot,  I»rd 
Rosse  was  enabled  to  test  the  accu- 
racy of  the  parabolic  curve  by  the 
following  means.  Above  the  specu- 
lum were  a series  of  trap-doors,  which, 
being  opened,  commanded  a view  of 
a flag-staff  placed  on  the  summit  of 
a tower  one  hundred  feet  high. 
Watch-dials  with  their  faces  inverted 
were  placed  on  the  flag-staff,  and  an 
eye-piece  being  attached  at  the  pro- 
per focal  distance,  the  ohsen-er  was 
at  once  enabled  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  speculum.  The  six-foot  spe- 
culum could  not  be  submitted  to  the 
test,  but  it  was  ground  and  pftlishcd 
so  truly  and  well,  that  it  only  dif- 
fered one  inch  from  its  focal  length, 
which  is  fifty-three  feet.  It  was  our 
good  fortune  to  see  one  of  these  gi- 
gantic mirrors  polished,  and  we  can 
truly  say,  that  a more  gorgeously 
resplendent  surface  cannot  be  con- 
ceived than  the  face  of  the  speculum 
presented  when  the  operation  was 
completed.  It  was,  indeed, ' a broad 
brignt  eye,'  of  intense  lustre  and 
brilliancy,  undimmed  by  any  flaw  or 
scratch.  With  provident  wisdom 
Lord  Rosse  cast  a second  six-foot 
speculum,  which  he  ground  and  po- 
lished with  equal  success,  and  thus 
when  the  speculum  in  use  requires 
to  be  repohsbed,  the  telescope  does 
not  stand  idle. 

The  construction  of  the  tube  and 
the  contrivances  for  suspending  and 
working  it,  occupied  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  year  1844.  And  here 
again  we  have  numerous  evidences 
of  the  master-mind  of  the  noble  di- 
rector of  these  most  interesting  works. 
The  great  comparative  lightness  of  a 
three-foot  speculum  enables  it  to  be 
mounted  equatorially ; that  ^ in  a 
manner  permitting  it  to  be  tamed  to 
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any  part  of  the  heavens.  But  as  the 
six-iMt  speculam,  with  its  supports, 
weighs  no  less  than  eight  tons,  and 
the  tube  for  such  a gigantic  mirror 
several  more,  it  became  evident  that 
excessive,  if  not  insuperable  difficul- 
ties existed  to  mounting  it  equato- 
rially.  It  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance that  the  motions  of  a telescope 
should  be  perfectly  easy  and  free  from 
tremor ; and  when  the  vast  surface  of 
such  an  instrument  as  that  under 
consideratiou  is  bome  in  mind,  it  fol- 
lows as  a matter  of  course  that  the 
action  of  a gale  of  wjnd  on  it  would 
render  it  unsteady  were  it  erected  in 
the  manner  employed  in  the  three- 
foot  speculum. 

Lord  Kosse,  therefore,  determined 
to  confine  the  range  of  observation  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  meridian.  There 
the  stars  are  at  their ^eatest  altitudes, 
and  atmospheric  influences  afiTect  our 
vision  of  tliem least;  their  places  can 
be  determined  with  most  accuracy, 
and  an  equatorial  movement,  so  es- 
sential to  micrometer  measurements, 
can  be  easily  obtained. 

His  first  step  was  to  build  two 
enormous  walls  on  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  castle,  and  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  it.  These  walls  are  con- 
structed of  limestone,  with  a very 
solid  foundation ; they  are  seven  feet 
thick  and  sixty-five  high,  and  are 
castellated  to  correspond  with  the 
architecture  of  the  castle. 

The  tube,  which  hanp  between 
these  walls,  is  constructed  of  memel 
timber,  well  seasoned  and  bound  by 
iron  girders  of  neat  strength  and 
thickness.  Its  length  is  fifty-six 
feet,  and  diameter  eight  feet  in  the 
middle,  but  tapering  to  seven  at  the 
end — a height  sufficient  to  allow  the 
tallest  man  to  walk  through  its  tun- 
nel-like proportions.  The  tube  re- 
poses at  its  lower  end  upon  a very 
massive  universal  joint  of  cast-iron, 
resting  on  a pier  of  stonework  buried 
in  the  ground,  in  order  to  ensure 
perfect  stability.  On  the  universal 
joint  is  firmly  bolted  a cubical  wooden 
chamber  about  eight  feet  wide,  in 
which  the  speculum  is  placed ; sod 
this  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  mechanical  arrangements 
of  the  whole  instrument. 

The  uniform  support  of  a reflector 
over  its  entire  extent  is  a point  of  the 
last  importance  to  its  optical  per- 
formance. A distortion' of  figure  by 


flexure,  which  in  the  object-glass  of 
a refracting  telescope  would  produce 
no  appreciably  injurious  effect,  would 
be  utterly  fatal  to  distinct  vision  in  a 
reflecting  one.  When  even  the  small 
speculum  used  by  Sir  John  Herschel, 
eighteen  inches  and  a half  in  diame- 
ter, was  supported  by  three  points  at 
the  circumference,  the  image  of  every 
considerable  star  became  triangular, 
throwing  out  long  flaring  caustics  at 
the  angles ; and  when  he  placed  the 
speculum  on  a flat  board,  and  stretched 
a thin  packthread  vertically  down 
the  middle  of  the  board,  so  as  to 
bring  the  weight  to  rest  on  this,,  as 
on  an  axis,  the  images  of  the  stars 
were  elongated  in  a horizontal  di- 
rection to  a preposterous  extent,  and 
all  distinct  vision  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  division  of  the  mirror 
into  two  lobes.  But  we  have  stranger 
and  stronger  evidence  than  this  of 
the  extraordinary  sensitiveness  of 
speculum  metal,  even  when  existing 
in  ponderous  masses  like  the  six-foot 
mirror,  which  is  nearly  six  inches 
thick  and  weighs  six  tuns;  for  the 
mere  pressure  of  the  hand  at  the 
back  of  such  a speculum  produces 
flexure  sufficient  to  destroy  tnc  image 
of  a star!  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  slightest  inequality  in  the 
supporting  apparatus  of  a speculum 
is  fatal  to  its  correct  performance. 
Sir  John  Herschel,  who  gave  this 
subject  great  attention  when  mount- 
ing his  small  specula,  and  who  tried 
an  infinity  of  experiments,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  mirrors 
answered  better  when  they  were 
bedded  on  woollen  cloths ; for  he 
considered  each  fibre  of  wool  as  a 
delicate  coiled  spring  of  almost  per- 
fect elasticity,  and  tnat  no  artificial 
arrangement  of  metallic  s^ngs  could 
attain  such  perfection.  But  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Rosse's  heavy  reflector, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  a 
system  of  levers  to  afford  it  an 
equable  support.  The  levers  pre- 
sent a combination  of  three  systems 
in  every  respect  similar.  Each  sys- 
tem consists  of  one  triangle,  with  its 
point  of  support  directly  under  its 
centre  of  mvity,  upon  which  it 
freely  oscillates.  Each  triangle  car- 
ries at  its  angles  three  similar  points 
of  support  for  three  other  triangles, 
and  they  a^n  at  their  angles  carry 
in  a simuar  way  another  set  of 
triangles.  As  there  are  three  systems. 
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there  are,  therefore,  twenty-seven 
triangles,  each  of  which  carries  at  its 
angles  three  brass  balls ; so  that  the 
speculum  rolls  freely  on  eighty-one 
balls.  It  is  evident  that  a speculum 
supported  in  this  manner  will  be 
practically  free  from  strain  while  in 
a horizontal  position,  provided  the 
due  action  of  the  levers  is  not  inter- 
fered with  by  any  disturbing  force. 
Indeed  it  will  be  very  much  in  the 
same  condition  as  if  it  were  floating 
in  a vessel  of  mercury.  Hut  when 
the  speculum  ceases  to  be  horizontal 
new  forces  come  into  play,  and  jrart 
of  the  weight  must  then  he  resisted 
by  pressure  against  the  edge.  Four 
very  strong  segments  of  cast-iron, 
each  above  one-eighth  of  the  cir- 
cumference, are  adjusted  to  the  edge 
by  screws,  the  segments  bearing  upon 
the  massive  castings  which  sustain 
the  three  primary  supports  of  the 
lever  apparatus.  These  mechanical 
arrangements  have  answered  well, 
and  the  mirror  has  given  a very 
good  deflnition. 

When  not  in  use  the  speculum  is 
covered  with  a cap  of  wood,  coated 
with  lime  to  prevent  oxidation. 
The  tube  carries,  near  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, a small  Newtonian  mirror, 
which  receives  the  reflexion  of  the 
object  from  the  speculum.  The  sus- 
pension of  the  huge  telescope  is 
effected  by  a series  of  chains  passing 
over  pulleys,  and  terminating  in 
counterpoise  weights.  The  weights 
are  constrained  to  descend  in  qua- 
drants of  circles  by  chain  guys  at- 
tached to  the  frame  which  brars  the 
declination  pulley.  The  mechanism 
of  this  portion  of  the  instrument  is 
so  admirable,  that  the  gigantic  tube 
is  moved  with  the  greatest  facility, 
and  is  perfectly  steady,  even  in  a 
violent  gale  of  wind.  The  meridian 
motion  is  regulated  by  a cast-iron 
arc  of  a circle,  about  eighty-five  feet 
in  diameter.  The  arc  is  composed  of 
pieces  five  feet  long,  each  adjusted 
independently  in  the  meridian  by  a 
transit  instrument,  and  secured  to 
massive  stone-work.  A strong  bar, 
provided  writh  friction  rollers,  is  con- 
nected with  the  iron  arc.  The  tube 
is  attached  to  the  bar  by  wheel- 
work,  so  that  a handle  near  the  eye- 
piece enables  the  observer  to  move 
the  telescope  on  cither  side  of  the 
meridian,  and  thus  examine  any  ob- 
ject before  it  passes  across  the  meri- 


dian, or  after  it  has  passed.  The 
range  is  half-an-hour  on  each  side  of 
the  meridian  for  a star  at  the  equa- 
tor, and  Lord  Uosse  intends  con- 
structing a clock  in  the  course  of 
this  winter  which  shall  move  the 
instrument.  The  machinery  rings  a 
bell  when  the  tube  arrives  on  the 
meridian. 

The  western  wall  supports  the 
stairs  and  galleries  for  the  use  of  the 
observers.  As  high  as  42°  of  alti- 
tude, the  telescope  is  commanded  by 
a light,  prism  - shaped  framework, 
which  slides  between  two  ladders 
attached  to  the  southern  faces  of  the 
piers.  It  is  counterpoised,  and  may  be 
raised  to  any  required  position  a 
windlass ; the  upper  portion  afibrds 
support  to  a railway,  on  which  the 
observing  gallery  moves  about 
twenty-four  feet  east  and  west,  the 
wheels  being  turned  by  a winch 
within  reach  of  the  observer.  Three 
other  galleries,  rising  above  each 
other,  reach  to  within  S°  of  the 
zenith.  They  are  attached  to  the 
summit  of  the  wall,  and  each  is  car- 
ried by  two  beams,  which  run  be- 
tween pairs  of  grooved  wheels.  Each 
gallery  is  capable  of  containing  twelve 
persons,  but  the  mechanism  is  so 
simple  and  easy,  that  even  when  the 
galleries  are  full  one  man  can  easily 
work  them.  The  spectator  standing 
in  the  highest  of  these  galleries, 
when  it  is  suspended  over  thq  chasm 
sixty  feet  deep,  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  enormous  size  of 
the  apparatus  which  meets  hu  eye. 
The  mighty  tube,  which  reposes  be- 
neath him  in  its  cradle  of  massive 
chains,  might  be  taken  for  one  of 
the  famous  round  towers  whkh  had 
sunk  down  from  its  ancient  found- 
ations. Some  idea  of  the  prodigious 
mass  of  machinery  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  it  contmns  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of 
iron-eastings,  which  have  ^n  en- 
tirely executed  in  Lord  liosse's  work- 
shops. 

All  around  is  on  so  colossal  a scale, 
that  stranger  postilions  and  coach- 
men may  be  pardoned  for  having  on 
several  occasions,  when  driving  visi- 
tors to  the  castle,  conducted  tbeir 
horses  to  the  opening  of  the  enor- 
mous castellated  wdls,  mistaking 
them  for  the  portals  to  the  castle 
itself. 

Within  a short  and  convenient 
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distance  of  the  telescope  is  an  obeer- 
vatory,  with  a revolving  dome  roof, 
containing  larra  and  very  superior 
equatoretu  and  transit  instrument*, 
which  have  also  been  constructed  by 
Lord  Rosse.  Independently  of  these, 
the  observatory  is  fitted  up  in  the 
usual  manner  with  clocks  and  all 
the  apparatus  necessary  for  astro- 
nomical purposes.  Attached  to  the 
observatory  are  rooms  appropriated 
to  the  workmen,  two  of  whom  are 
always  on  duty  to  guard  the  tele- 
scopes from  injury. 

Close  to  this  building  stands  the 
three-foot  reflecting  telescope,  which, 
as  we  have  stated,  is  mounted  equa- 
torially,  and  which,  before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  leviathan  instrument,  was 
regarded  as  a wonder  of  mechanical 
innnuity. 

Having  now  described  the  con- 
struction of  the  leviathan  telescope, 
we  shall  next  proceed  to  show  tne 
manner  in  which  it  is  used,  and  then 
endeavour  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
a few  of  the  extraordinary  celestial 
wonders  which  it  reveals.  As  ‘ soon 
as  the  evening  shades  prevail,'  the 
observatory  staff,  consisting  of  an 
astronomer  and  four  men,  premre 
the  instrument  for  observing.  The 
eye-pieces,  and  micrometers  for  mea- 
suring the  stars  and  nebula;,  are 
carefully  cleaned  and  adjusted,  and 
should  the  night  prove  propitious  for 
observing,  the  telescope  is  at  once 
set  to  its  work.  And  this  is  the 
highest  in  the  whole  range  of  astro- 
nomical observation.  In  the  infancy 
of^  science,  when  astronomers  for 
want  of  instruments  only  saw  the 
outworks,  as  it  were,  of  the  starry 
firmament,  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope revealed  thousands  of  brilliant 
orbs,  hitherto  unseen  because  invi- 
sible. As  this  invaluable  instrument 
became  improved,  new  wonders  burst 
on  the  sight ; and  it  was  reserved  for 
the  Herschels  to  introduce  us  to 
systems  in  sublime  perspective  ‘vastly 
separated  in  space,  and  apparently 
unlimited  in  number  and  far  beyond 
the  region  of  the  so-called  fixed 
stars.  These  were  the  nebulae,  a 
term  of  modern  date,  for  the  word 
nebulous  was  formerly  applied  only 
to  clusters  of  small  stars.  With 
the  aid  of  reflecting  telescopes,  the 
two  Herschels  examined  nearly  3000 
nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars,  an 
elaborate  catalogue  of  which  is  given 


in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  these  distinguished  astro- 
nomers were  the  first  to  make  us 
aware  of  the  existence  of  nebulae ; 
but  the  superior  power  of  the  instru- 
ments which  they  employed  enabled 
them  to  add  wonderfully  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the 
heavens. 

Nebula;,  as  their  name  imports, 
are  dim  and  misty-looking  objects, 
but  powerful  telescopes  resolve  seve- 
ral of  them  into  stars ; while,  at  the 
same  time,  every  increase  of  tele- 
scopic power  bnngs  fresh  and  unre- 
solved nebulae  into  view.  These 
fau;ts,  combined  with  the  circum- 
stance that  a vast  number  of  the 
nebulae  catalogued  by  the  Herschels 
are  represented  as  a mere  patch  of 
milky-light,  led  Lord  Rosse  to  de- 
termine on  re-examining  those  ne- 
bula', as  he  bad  little  doubt  that  the 
superior  power  of  his  large  telescope 
would  resolve  many  which  were 
irresolvable  by  the  instruments  used 
in  their  former  examination.  And 
here  we  may  with  propriety  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  relative 
power  of  the  telescopes  used  by  the 
above  distinguisheal  aistronomers. 

The  extreme  stairs  which  are  gene- 
rally visible  to  the  naked  eye  are 
those  which  arc  styled  the  sixth 
magnitude  ; some  persons,  however, 
gifted  with  very  acute  vision,  may 
penetrate  into  space,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  as  far  as  those  of 
the  seventh.  If  we  take  Sirius, 
which  is  the  most  brilliant  star  m 
the  heavens,  and  adopt  magnitude 
for  distance,  it  follows,  according  to 
the  above  range  of  human  sight,  that 
it  would  appear  as  a star  of  the  sixth 
magnitude  were  it  removed  to  twelve 
times  its  distance  from  us.  If  the 
same  star  were  removed  to  a dis- 
tance seventy-five  times  as  great,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  the  900th  order 
of  distances,  it  would  he  visible  in 
the  twenty-foot  reflector  used  by  the 
Herschels  in  their  surveys;  but  by 
Lord  Rosse's  telescope  we  should 
still  see  it  if  it  were  removed  to  the 
3436th  order  of  distances.  In  other 
words,  it  reveals  celestial  objects  at 
such  bewildering  and  inconceivable 
distances  that  light  would  be  nearly 
20,000  years  travelling  from  them 
to  the  earth,  though  constantly 
speeding  at  the  known  rate  m 
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192,000  miles  in  a second  of  time. 
We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  quote  Sir  John  llerschel's 
opinion  of  Lord  llosse's  leviathan 
tuescope,  delivered  on  the  occasion 
of  that  nohleman  reading  a paper  on 
the  nebula  numbered  2S  in  Ilers- 
chel's  catalogue. 

Sir  John  Henchel  declared  that  be 
could  not  explain  to  the  section  the 
strong  feelings  and  emotion  with  which 
he  saw  this  old  and  familiar  acquaintance 
in  the  very  new  dress  in  which  the  more 
powerful  instrument  of  Lord  Rosse  pre- 
sented it.  He  then  sketched  on  a piece 
of  paper  the  appearance  nnder  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  it,  which 
was  a nucleus,  aurroundetl  by  a ring- 
shaped  nebulous  light,  with  a nebulous 
curve  stretching  from  one  port  of  the 
ring  to  nearly  the  opposite.  This  had 
very  strongly  suggested  to  his  mind  what 
our  system  of  stars,  surrounded  by  the 
milky  way  dividing  into  its  two  great 
branches,  would  appear  if  seen  from  a 
sufficient  distance.  But  now  this  nebula 
is  shown  in  such  a way  as  greatly  to 
modify,  if  not  totally  to  change,  former 
opinions.  In  the  first  place,  nnder  the 
examination  of  the  more  powerful  instru- 
ment, the  nucleus  became  distinctly  re- 
solved into  its  constituent  stars,  which 
his  telescope  is  not  powerful  enough  to 
accomplish  ; and  it  now  turned  out  that 
the  appearance  which  he  had  taken  for  a 
second  branch  of  the  ring,  was  a nebu- 
lous offshoot  stretching  from  the  prin- 
cipal nebula,  and  connecting  it  with  a 
neighbouring  much  smaller  one.  This 
was  to  him  quite  a new  feature  in  the 
history  of  nebulie.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  nebula  as  now  presented 
strongly  suggested  the  leading  features 
of  the  shell  of  a snail  rather  tiun  a ring. 
He  felt  a delight  he  could  not  expreaa 
when  he  contemplated  the  achievements 
likely  to  be  performed  by  this  splendid 
telescope  ; and  he  had  no  doubt  that,  by 
opening  np  new  scenes  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  creation,  it  would  tend  to  elevate 
and  ennoble  our  conceptions  of  the  great 
and  beneficent  Architect ; the  raising  of 
our  thoughts  to  whom  should  be  the  aim 
of  all  our  researches,  as  the  advancing 
our  knowledge  of  Him,  and  the  grateful 
tracings  of  the  benefits  and  blessings 
with  which  He  bad  surrounded  us,  wax 
the  noblest  aim  of  all  that  deserved  the 
name  of  science. 

The  prophetic  language  of  Sir 
John  Uerscbel  has  bwn  in  a grmt 
measure  realized.  The  profundities 
of  apace  hitherto  wholly  inaccessible 
have  been  sounded,  and  not  only 
have  many  nebulae  been  resolve^ 
but  such  peculiarities  of  structure 


have  been  observed  as,  in  Lord 
Kosse's  words,  ‘ seem  even  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  dynamical  lawrs, 
which  we  may,  perhaps,  iancy  to  be 
almost  within  our  grasp.' 

It  is  exceedingly  ditlicult  to  curb 
the  pen  into  sobriety  of  expression 
when  dwelling  on  the  aspect  of  some 
of  these  marvellous  objects.  Our 
first  view  through  the  mighty  tube 
was  at  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
nebula;,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Dumb-bell.  Never  shall  we  forget 
the  breathless  interest  with  which 
we  entered  the  lofty  gallery  and 
took  our  stand  before  the  object- 
glass.  The  field  of  vision  was  sown 
with  myriads  of  stars,  but  as  we 
gazed  there  came  a dawn  of  stronger 
ught,  which  increased  in  brilliam^ 
as  the  nebula  rose  to  view,  and 
when  it  occupied  the  field,  the  spec- 
tacle which  it  presented  was  gor- 
geous in  the  extreme.  The  second 
nebula  which  we  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  was  that  of  Orion.  This 
nebula  is  peculiarly  interesting  to 
astronomers,  and  to  philosophers  ge- 
nerally, in  its  relation  to  Sir  William 
Uerscnel's  nebular  theory.  That 
distinguished  observer,  from  certain 
peculiarities  which  he  detected  in 
some  of  the  unresolved  nebule,  was 
induced  to  imagine  that  ‘many  of 
the  milky  spots  were  not  remote 
galaxies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  accu- 
mulations of  a shining  fluid  akin  to 
the  cometic,  and  probably  located  at 
no  great  remoteness,  amid  the  inter- 
stellar intervals  of  our  heavens.’ 

In  some  instances  the  shining  mat- 
ter was  chaotic,  and  presentra  no 
definite  structure ; but  in  the  midst 
of  other  masses  there  seemed  a gra- 
dual alteration  of  this  amorphous 
form,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
constitution  of  nuclei  might  be  de- 
tected, around  which  the  matter  ap- 
peared gathering. 

The  nebula  of  Orion  was  r^rded 
as  a test  in  some  degree  of  llerschel's 
hprpothesis,  and  to  that  remarkable 
object  the  lai^  telescope  was  early 
dimted. 

The  night  on  which  it  was  first 
observed  was  far  from  favourable; 
and  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
use  more  than  half  the  magnifying 
power ' which  the  speculum  botrs ; 
yet,  even  under  these  disadvantages. 
It  was  plainly  seen  that  all  almut 
the  trapezium  was  a mass  of  stars ; 
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that  the  rest  of  the  nebula  also 
abounded  with  stars,  and  that  it  ex- 
hibited the  characteristics  of  resolv- 
ahility  strongly  marked. 

Subsequent  observations  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  have 
confirmed  in  all  respects  this  first 
impression.  The  extraordinary  ob- 
ject— ‘ the  glory  and  wonder  of  the 
starry  universe,’  as  it  has  been  styled, 
has  been  distinctly  resolved ; and 
what  was  thought  to  be  a mottled 
region,  turns  out  to  be  a blaze  of 
stars.  Viewing  all  this  glory  during 
the  silent  night-watches,  the  words 
of  holy  writ  came  strongly  to  mind, — 
‘ Gird  up  thy  loins  now  like  a man  : 
I will  demand  of  thee,  and  declare 
thou  unto  me.  Hast  thon  an  arm 
like  God  ? or  canst  thou  thunder  with 
a voice  like  Him  ? Canst  thou  bind 
the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or 
loose  the  hands  of  Orion  ? t^anst  thou 
bring  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his  season  ? 
or  canst  thou  guide  Arcturus,  with 
his  sons  ?’ 

The  number  and  variety  of  nebulae 
is  astounding.  The  firmament  liter- 
ally swarms  with  them.  Those  de- 
nominated spirals  are  among  the 
most  remarkable, — sending  out  their 
long  streamers  of  stars  from  a bril- 
liant centre.  They  vary  in  extent, 
aspect,  brightness,  and  resolvability  ; 
but  a certain  degree  of  sphericity  is 
indicated  by  their  being  generally 
brightest  towards  the  middle.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  class  nebulm  into 
1.  Clusters,  where  all  the  stars  are 
readily  distinguishable.  2.  Resolv- 
able nebulse,  or  such  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  consist  of 
stars.  3.  Nebulte,  properly  so  called, 
which  no  telescopic  power  can  re- 
solve. 4.  Planetary  nebulae,  possess- 
ing circular  or  slightly  oval  discs. 
5.  Stellar  nebulae,  approachingto  the 
appearance  of  stars;  and  6.  Nebu- 
lous stars,  or  nebula;  connected  with 
very  small  stars  which  might  be 
cla-ssed  together.  These  may  m sub- 
divided into  annular,  spiral,  knotted, 
and  other  forms.  Loid  Rosse  is  in 
the  habit  of  calling  all  nebulae  spi- 
rals in  which  he  detects  a curvilinear 
arrangement  not  consisting  of  regu- 
lar re-entering  curves.  He  has  dis- 
covered several  of  these  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year.  The  sketching  of 


nebulae  is  an  exceedingly  delicate 
and  difficult  operation.  For  when 
the  nebula  is  faint,  the  feeblest 
amount  of  lamp-light  must  be  em- 
ployed to  depict  the  object;  and 
even  this  light  unfits  the  eye  of  the 
observer  for  deep  and  steady  vision. 

The  reader  will  now  understand 
why  Lord  Rosse  has  selected  the 
nebnlte  for  the  nightly  task-work  of 
his  unparalleled  instrument.*  They 
carry  the  mind  into  the  highest  re- 
gion of  astronomy ; and  though  to 
grasp  by  mental  efforts  the  magnifi- 
cent unity  of  that  wondrous  system 
of  worlds,  of  which  our  own  globe 
is  but  as  a molecule,  is  not  given  to 
man,  yet  it  may  be  ours  to  soar  with 
steadier  wing,  and  more  sustained 
energy,  far  beyond  the  flights  of  our 
forefathers.  The  noble  astronomer 
of  Parsonstown  is  indeed  a true  type 
of  Thomson's  philosopher : — 

Not  to  this  evanescent  speck  of  earth 
Poorly  confined — the  radiant  tracks  on 
high 

Are  his  exalted  range  ; intent  to  gaze 
Creation  tlirough,  and  from  that  full 
complex 

Of  never-ending  wonders  to  conceive 
Of  the  Sole  Being  right. 

We  shall  conclude  this  branch  of 
o\ir  subject  by  quoting  Sir  John 
Herschel’s  words  respecting  nebula: 
and  the  nebular  theory  : — 

The  nebulfe  furnish  in  every  point  of 
view  an  inexhaustible  field  of  s|wculation 
and  conjecture.  That  by  far  the  larger 
share  of  tliem  consists  of  stars,  there  can 
be  little  doubt ; and  in  the  interminable 
range  of  system  upon  system,  and  firma- 
ment upon  firmament,  which  we  thus 
catch  a glimpse  of,  the  imagination  is 
bewildered  and  lost.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  be  true,  as,  to  say  the  least,  it  seems 
extremely  probable,  that  a phosphor- 
escent or  self-luminous  matter  also  exists, 
disseminated  through  extensive  regions 
of  space  in  the  manner  of  a cloud  or  fog, 
now  assuming  capricious  shapes,  like 
actual  clouds  drifted  by  the  wind,  and 
now  concentrating  itself,  like  a cometic 
appearance,  around  particular  stars ; 
what,  we  naturally  ask,  is  the  nature 
and  destination  of  this  nebulous  matter  ? 
Is  it  sbsorbed  by  the  stars  in  whose 
neighbourhood  it  is  found,  to  furnish  by 
its  condensation  their  supply  of  light  and 
heat  ? or  is  it  progressively  concentrat- 
ing itself  by  the  effect  of  its  own  gravity 
into  masses,  and  so  laying  the  fonnd- 


* The  results  of  the  examination  of  several  nebnlie  have  lately  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  by  Lord  Rosse. 
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ation  of  new  sidereiU  systems,  or  of  in- 
mlatcd  stars  ? It  is  easier  to  propound 
such  questions  than  to  offer  any  probable 
reply  to  them.  Meanwhile  appeal  to 
fact,  by  the  method  of  constant  and  dili- 
gent observutioD,  is  o]>en  to  us,  and  as 
the  double  stars  have  yielded  to  this  kind 
of  questioning,  and  disclosed  a series  c>f 
relations  of  the  most  intelligible  and  in- 
teresting description,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that  the  assiduous  study  of  nebula; 
will,  ere  Inn^,  lead  to  some  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  their  intimate  nature. 

Such  arc  those  objects  which  we, 
with  our  finite  senses,  have  termed 
nebula'.  It  maybe  the  good  fortune 
of  future  astronomers  to  fathom  the 
mysterious  nature  of  these  bodies ; 
but  should  they  fail  in  this  high 
task,  we  shall  nut  err  in  a.scribing  to 
their  laws  of  matter  and  motion  the 
game  almighty  wisdom  which  we  find 
TCrvading  everything  created  by 
Jehovah,  and  w^lh  which  we  arc 
permitted  to  become  acquainted. 

And  const  thon  think,  poor  worm  I these 
i*rbs  of  light, 

In  size  immense,  in  nuniher  infinite, 

Were  maile  for  thee  alone  ? 

or  course  it  is  impossible  to  per- 
ceive how  far  into  the  depths  of 
space  the  march  of  science  may  lead 
ns.  As  with  the  microscope,  so  with 
the  telescope,  every  improvement  in 
those  instruments  which  increases 
their  magnifying  power,  or  renders 
their  lenses  or  mirrors  more  trans- 
parent, or  more  reflective,  introduces 
ns  to  new  creations ; and  it  appears 
probable  that  it  is  only  the  excessive 
remoteness  of  certain  celestial  bodies, 
and  the  want  of  penetrating  power 
possessed  by  onr  telescopes,  that 
cause  them  to  appear  to  ns  as  mere 
glimmers  of  light. 

Sir  William  llerschcl,  as  the  in- 
scription on  bis  monument  at  Upton 
finely  says,  ‘ broke  through  the  in- 
closurcs  of  the  heavens;'  and  al- 
though he  retreated  when  he  found 
himself  among  depths  whose  light 
could  not  have  reached  him  in  much 
less  than  four  thonsand  years,  yet 
his  successors,  armed  with  keener 
and  more  space-penctrating  vision, 
may  advance  beyond  former  hounds, 
and  inform  us  of  varieties  of  splen- 
dour of  which  we  have  no  compre- 
hension. 

Descending  throngh  the  strata  of 
eelestial  space,  we  come  to  what  we 
call  the  fixed  stars,  but  which  doubtless 
only  seem  unchangeable  in  their  posi- 
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tion  on  account  of  our  limited  vision. 
Those  eyes  of  Providence,  as  they  were 
entitled  by  ancient  astronomers,  are 
glorious  objects  to  view  through  the ' 
large  telescope.  Their  brilliancy  and 
infinite  number  startle  and  bewilder 
the  beholder.  Some  notion  may  be 
gathered  of  their  multitude  from 
the  fact,  that  Lord  Kosse’s  huge  cy- 
clopian  orb  renders  stars  of  the 
20Ulth  order  of  distances  visible. 
As  with  the  nebula',  so  with  the 
fixed  stars,  mile -measures  utterly 
fail  to  convey  anything  like  a just  ap- 
preciation of  the  remoteness  of  these 
objects.  The  star  61  Cyjgwt,  which 
is  one  of  the  nearest  to  us,  has  been 
computed  to  be  62,481,500,000,000 
miles  from  the  earth.  Such  dis- 
tances as  this  place  these  orbs  ut- 
terly beyond  our  ken ; but  they  are 
not  without  their  use  to  us ; they 
have  been  well  described  as  the  land- 
marks of  the  universe,  for  amidst 
the  endless  and  complicated  fluctua- 
tions of  our  system,  they  seem  placed 
by  an  Almighty  and  All-wise  hand 
as  guides  and  records  to  erring  man. 

It  is,  however,  after  all,  when  we 
enter  upon  the  comparatively  proxi- 
mate region  of  the  planets,  that  the 
great  aud  searching  power  of  Lord 
Kosse's  large  instrument  becomes 
fully  app.sreut  to  us.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being 
suspected  of  exaggerction,  writing  of 
the  moon  as  it  appears  in  a favour- 
able condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
when  viewed  by  the  above  telescope. 
Saturn  is  another  extraordinary  ob- 
ject. The  two  rings  are  seen  with 
amazing  distinctness,  and  the  satel- 
lites themselves  arc  orbs  of  great 
glory  and  brilliancy.  How  dillerent 
are  all  these  revelations  to  those  en- 
joyed by  our  astronomical  forefa- 
thers ! Such  was  the  imperfection 
of  early  instruments,  that  Saturn, 
from  the  date  which  we  attach  to 
the  creation,  made  190  revolutions 
before  the  beautiful  appendage  of 
his  rings  became  revealed  to  the 
eye  of  man.  And  when  Galileo 
discovered  that  the  figure  of  the 
planet  was  not  round  but  ob- 
long, bis  telescope  was  so  weak  that 
he  could  not  discriminate  the  rings ; 
and  subsequent  observers  stated,  that 
when  Saturn  ' was  beheld  with  some 
great  telescope,  he  was  seen  with 
anses  or  arms  &stencd  to  the  two 
skies  of  bis  diaqne.’ 
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But  while  it  is  a subject  of  cou- 
^atulation  that  science  has  so  greatly 
uicreased  the  power  of  astronomical 
instruments,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  reflecting  telescope,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  ^uger  of  the 
heavens,  with  all  its  original  imper- 
fections, did  good  service  to  astro- 
nomy. Among  the  scientific  trea- 
sures possessed  by  the  Koyal  Society, 
there  is  none  more  highly  valn^ 
than  a small  pasteboard  tube  nine 
inches  long,  fitted  with  a speculum  two 
inches  and  three-tenths  in  diameter. 
Nor  will  the  lover  of  science  continue 
to  feel  surprize  when  he  learns  that 
this  is  the  original  reflecting  telescope, 
and  that  it  was  invented  and  con- 
structed by  the  immortal  Newton  in 
1G71.  Insignificant  as  this  humble 
instrument  appears  when  contrasted 
with  Lord  lion's  leviathan,  yet  we 
find  its  illustrious  maker  stating  in  a 
letter  to  the  Koyal  Society,  dated 
March  16,  1671, — ‘With  the  tele- 
scope which  1 made,  1 have  some- 
times seen  remote  objects,  and  par- 
ticularly the  moon,  very  distinct.' 

We  cannot  conclude  this  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  wonders  at  Parsons- 
town,  without  adverting  to  the  zeal 
manifested  by  Lord  Uosse  in  the 


cause  of  science.  Not  satisfied  by 
the  triumphant  feat  of  having  con- 
structed the  largest  telescope  in  the 
world,  his  nights  are  spent  in  his 
observatory,  from  whence  he  is  sum- 
moned when  any  novel  object  is  re- 
vealed to  the  working  observers. 

But  these  night-watches,  though 
harassing  and  laborious,  do  not  damp 
his  lordship's  ardour,  nor  materially 
interfere  with  his  day  studies.  Ex- 
periments of  the  most  costly  and 
delicate  nature  are  constantly  made ; 
and  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have 
had  the  privilege  of  an  introduetkm 
to  the  laboratory  at  I’arsonstown 
Castle,  will  not  easily  forget  the  as- 
tonishing manipulatory  will  of  its 
noble  proprietor. 

Would,  for  the  sake  of  science, 
that  the  example  of  this  truly  great 
nobleman  were  in  sopie  degree  fol- 
lowed by  bis  brother  peers ! He  has 
devoted  many  thousand  pounds  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge ; but, 
alas,  how  many  so-called  noblemen 
are  there,  who  hazard  their  fortunes 
and  reputation  on  the  contemptible 
ambition  of  winning  a horse-race,  on 
the  issue  of  which  hangs  the  ruin  of 
hundreds  of  men ! 


A TALE  OP  MYSTERY. 


IDO  not ' believe  in  ghosts,'  nor  do 
I wish  that  my  readers  should  do 
so.  I was  never  considered  a super- 
stitious man,  nor  a credulous : my 
organs  of  wonder  and  imaginative- 
ness are  but  very  moderatmy  deve- 
loped. 1 have  passed  through  a 
country  churchyard  on  a dark  night 
without  a shudder,  and  I have  slept 
in  a room  adjoining  which  a mur- 
dered man  lay  without  finding  my 
TMt  disturbed.  I have  ever  laughed 
at  omens,  dreams,  and  presentiments ; 
and  as  for  banshees,  brownies,  daffies, 
bogies,  et  hoe  ^ema  omne,  I am  as 
doubtful  of  their  existence  as  Betsy 
Frig  was  of  the  existence  of  Mrs. 
Harris.  My  wife  is  a very  sensible, 
and  1 may  a^  to  interest  my  readers, 
a very  pretty  young  woman,  by  no 
means  romantic  or  sentimental,  though 
somewhat  timid  and  nervous.  Be- 
fine  her  marri^  she  bad  never  seen 
a ghost,  and  since  she  has  only  now 


and  then  heard ' strange  noises,'  when 
I have  slept  from  home,  or  staid  out 
later  than  1 should  have  done.  We 
are,  I believe,  a very  happy  couple, 
as  couples  go ; and  have  cares,  and 
children,  and  responsibilities  enough 
to  restrain  our  minds  from  soaring 
over  much  into  the  realms  of  Fancy. 

The  circumstances  which  I am 
about  to  relate,  however,  are  so 
strange  and  startling,  that  I may  be 
pardoned  if  I admit  that  I attribute 
them  to  somethiog  more  than  natu- 
ral causes : they  have  made  a deep, 
and  I am  convinced  a lasting,  im- 
pression upon  my  mind.  It  is  not 
probable  tnat  1 shall  ever  obtain  a 
clue  to  the  mystery ; and  though 
unwilling  to  plead  guilty  to  what  is 
vulgarly  called  a belief  in  ghosts,  1 
shall  carry  to  the  grave  with  me  the 
firm  conviction  tliM  there  are  more 
‘things  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
ore  dreamt  M'  in  our  philosophy.' 
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And  now  to  my  story.  I relate 
facta,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  draw 
their  inferences.  And  let  those  who 
doubt  me  at  least  admit  what  a cer- 
tain cardinal  is  reported  to  have  said 
of  the  New  Testament, — ‘ Si  non  i 
vero  e ben  trovato.’ 

In  the  year  1846  1 was  ordered 
from  Lower  Canada  to  the  Upper 
Province  on  a special  service,  and  as 
my  duties  were  of  a nature  to  take 
me  much  from  home,  1 selected  a 
pleasant  cottage  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  halls  of  Niagara  as  my 
head-quarters,  and  as  a permanent 
residence  for  my  family,  always  re- 
turning there  from  my  excursions, 
and  finding  in  the  society  of  my  dear 
ones  a full  and  sweet  recompense  for 
all  the  hardships  of  an  irksome  and 
somewhat  laborious  course  of  duty. 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  having 
been  required  to  visit  the  districts 
situate  to  the  north-east  of  Lake 
Ontario — a magnificent  tract  of  coun- 
try, partly  unexplored,  and  through- 
out but  scantily  cultivated — my  wife 
expressed  a wish  to  accompany  me, 
in  the  hope  that  the  change  of  air 
and  scene  might  prove  beneficial  to 
our  eldest  child,  a sweet  little  girl  of 
three  years  of  age ; and  I gladly 
assented  to  her  proposal,  merely 
making  it  conditional  that  not  more 
than  one  trunk,  one  bandbox,and  one 
sac  de  mat,  should  form  our  baggage, 
and  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
convince  me  how  utterly  impossible 
it  was  to  travel  in  such  very  light 
marching  order,  all  arrangements 
were  completed,  and  on  a fine  morn- 
ing in  August  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  lovely  borders  of  Uice  Lake, 
where  Monsieur  Pierre  Laroche  pro- 
vided us  with  a large  canoe,  and  a 
crew  of  four  half-breed  Indians,  who 
undertook  to  pilot  us  as  far  as  Hud- 
son's Bay,  if  required. 

The  part  of  Canada  to  which  we 
were  now  proceeding  is  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  ‘ the  Back 
Lakes the  land  is  fertile,  the  scenery 
picturesque,  and  the  whole  country 
intersected  by  a chain  of  small  lakes, 
which  form;  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  trifling  interruptions,  a complete 
water  communication  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  by  means  of  which, 
when  time  and  industry  shall  have 
developed  the  glorious  resources  of 
our  North  American  empire,  a direct 
road  will  be  farmed,  eoimecting  the 


extreme  northern  territories  with  the 
main  lakes  of  Canada. 

At  present,  however,  the  Back 
Ijikes,  owing  to  various  causes,  do  not 
offer  the  same  inducements  to  settlers 
as  other  parts  ofthe  colony;  and  with 
the  exception  of  those  bordering  on 
‘ the  Front,'  as  the  less  remote  coun- 
try is  called,  it  is  only  here  and 
there  that  a clearing,  a log  shanty,  or, 
perhaps,  a waving  corn-field,  attest 
the  presence  of  some  of  those  hardy 
men  who  have  so  truly  been  called 
the  pioneers  of  American  civilization. 
Now  and  then  a deserted  cottage,  a 
broken  ploughshare,  a half-clear^ 
field,  and,  perhaps,  a rude  grave, 
mark  the  scene  of  ill-requited  labour, 
and  tell  a tale  but  too  common  of 
the  wasted  energies,  the  disappointed 
hopes,  the  broken  spirit,  the  ruined 
health,  and,  jicrchance,  the  miserable 
and  lonely  death,  of  the  unfortunate 
backwoodsman.  Indeed,  such  scenes 
were  far  more  frequent  here  than  in 
other  parts  of  Canada,  owing  to  the 
class  of  settlers  who  selected  the 
Buck  Lakes  for  their  homes  having 
principally  consisted  of  persons  whose 
previous  habits  little  fitted  them  for 
a life  of  toil  and  privation, — young 
men  of  good  family  and  luxuriant 
habits;  retired  officers  of  the  army 
or  navy,  who  make  pleasant  neigh- 
bours but  poor  farmers;  lovers  of 
the  picturesque,  dreamers  in  Utopia, 
would-be  misanthropes,  and  ardent 
sportsmen. 

Occasionally,  too,  a deserted  settle- 
ment is  met  with  in  the  very  depths 
of  the  woods,  and  a sad  scene  is  thus 
presented.  Roofless  huts,  with  the 
cold  ashes  yet  lying  on  the  rude 
hearth ; broken  furniture ; the  shat- 
tered remnants  of  farming  imple- 
ments ; and  here  and  there  the 
whitened  bones  of  cattle — helpless 
victims  to  the  winter's  blast. 

One  such  deserted  village,  from 
the  beauty  of  its  position,  attracted 
our  attention ; and  in  Pierre  we 
found  an  amusing  narrator  of  its  very 
sad  history.  This  settlement  bad 
been  formed  exclusively  by  young 
graduates  of  Dublin  Colley,  enthu- 
siastic dreamers  in  an  El  Dorado, 
who  too  soon  awakened  to  a life 
of  such  stem  and  hard  realities  as 
dulled  all  the  warmth  of  their  hearts, 
and  deadened  the  bright  hopes  which 
had  tempted  them  to  excban«  the 
comforts  and  prospects  of  their  homes. 
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for  a life  in  the  wilderness.  Death, 
disease,  and  disappointment  did  its 
work  among  them.  Some  cheerfully 
relin(inishcd  a life  which  had  lost 
every  charm ; the  rest  wandered 
forth,  broken  in  health,  soured  in 
temper,  and  ruined  in  fortune,  to 
seek  the  means  of  livelihood  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Some 
are  now  keeping  petty  shops  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  country ; others 
have  adopted  professions,  and  have 
risen  to  eminence  at  the  colonial  bar, 
in  the  senate,  or  the  pulpit ; others, 
attributing  their  failure  to  any  but 
the  true  causes,  have  gone  to  the 
United  States,  where  they  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  ardeut  Kepub- 
licanism  and  their  hatred  to  the 
British  name.  One  edits  a news- 
paper, two  keep  taverns,  another 
toves  a stage-coach ; some  few  have 
sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  de- 
gradation, and  wander  from  place  to 
place,  homeless,  ragged  outcasts,  and 
confirmed  dninkaids. 

The  struggles  of  these  unfortunate 
men  evidently  formed  a favourite 
theme  for  Pierre's  eloquence,  and  he 
found  in  us  a willing  and  sympathiz- 
ing audience.  Among  other  things, 
he  pointed  out  a rudely  - enclosed 
mound,  closely  adjoining  a ruined 
shanty.  It  was  the  grave  of  a young 
couple,  once  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
settlement.  He  had  been  the  ori- 
ginator of  the  scheme,  and  she,  bis 
bride,  the  devoted  follower  of  his 
fortunes, — both  ever  the  most  cheer- 
ful, kind,  and  resolute  of  all ; over- 
coming all  obstacles,  lightening  ever^ 
difficulty,  strengthening  and  ani- 
mating the  weak-hearted,  and,  by 
their  combined  energy  and  goodness, 
sustaining  the  sinking  spirits  of  their 
companions.  He  returned  not  from 
his  work  one  bitter  winter's  day — a 
foiling  tree  had  crushed  him  beneath 
its  weiglit ; and  before  his  mangled 
remains  h^  been  interred,  his  poor 
joung  wife  and  her  newly-bom  in- 
font had  ceased  to  be.  They  sleep 
in  the  same  rude  grave : the  sum- 
mer's breeze  and  the  blasts  of  winter 
eing  their  requiem;  the  wild  forest 
flowers  and  the  heavy  moss  grow  in 
rank  luxuriance  around  them — fit 
monuments  for  the  forest'tomb ; and 
soon,  perchance,  the  ploughshare 
will  pass  over  them,  and  nought  be 
left  to  mark  the  grave  of  this  napless 
pair. 
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By  far  the  greater  part  of  our 
journey  was  performed  by  water; 
and  when  we  came  to  an  occasional 
portage,  the  Indians  carried  the  canoe 
and  baggage  ^including  wife  and 
child),  while  Pierre  and  I went  in 
search  of  game,  every  species  of  which 
abounds  in  these  woods,  from  wood- 
cock and  partridge  up  to  deer. 

The  novelty  of  the  scenes  through 
which  we  passed,  the  fine  weather, 
and  more  than  all,  perhaps,  the  little 
hardships  which  we  had  to  undergo, 
— now  cooking  our  dinner  by  a huge 
fire  in  the  woods, — now  collecting 
fresh  leaves,  which,  with  a buffalo- 
skin  spread  over  them,  often  Ibrined 
our  bed,  were  to  my  wife  a source  of 
amusement;  and  my  little  girl's  pale 
check  began  to  recover  its  roses  from 
constant  exposure  to  the  sweet  forest 
air  and  pure  lake  breezes.  Pierre's 
good-humour  never  flagged  for  one 
instant,  and  even  the  taciturn  Indians 
smiled  and  approvingly  grunted  when 
his  cheerful,  well-tuned  voice  arose, 
and  the  stillness  around  was  broken 
by  one  of  those  wild  native  ditties 
known  as  the  Voyageurs'  Songs. 

Keturniiig  homewards  we  varied 
our  route.  The  weather  had  now 
begun  to  be  uncertain ; occasional 
rains  delayed  us  on  our  march  ; and 
on  one  occasion,  owing  to  a heavy 
shower  which  had  fallen,  it  was 
nearly  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  we 
were  yet  on  the  waters,  and  at  n 
distance  of  four  miles  from  our  in- 
tended halting-place.  It  was  a lovely 
calm  night;  tnc  air  was  cool  and 
refreshing  after  the  day's  heat,  and 
the  lake,  its  dark  shores  covered 
with  the  rich  foliage,  Iiearing  already 
the  variegated  tints  of  autumn, 
smooth  and  clear  as  glass.  The  still- 
ness was  profound,  save  when  the 
night-owl’s  dismal  note  arose  from 
the  dark  woods,  or  the  more  melo- 
dious note  of  Pierre  burst  forth  into 
snatches  of  the  old  French  songs, 
which  are  yet  so  often  heard  among 
the  habilans  of  I>owcr  Canada. 

Rapidly  and  noiselessly,  like  an 
Indian  tracking  a foe,  our  graceful 
canoe  moved  over  the  waters ; the 
swarthy  crew,  their  small  black  eyes 
glistening  like  coals  of  fire  from  be- 
neath their  straight,  matted  hair, 
paddled  on  mechanically ; my  wife, 
tired,  yet  delighted,  rested  her  fair 
cheek  upon  my  shoulder ; and  wrap- 
ped in  my  cloak,  with  childhood's 
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irare,  bright  smile  upon  her  lips,  my 
little  girl  lay  sleeping  soundly  in  my 
arms.  The  blue  skv  reflected  its 
thousands  of  stars  in  the  clear  waters, 
the  gloomy  shores  threw  their  heavv 
shadows  around,  and  towering  high 
the  gaunt  pine-tree  rose  above  all, — 
a never-dying  giant,  keeping  its  eter- 
nal watch  upon  surrounding  Nature- 

Let  me  honest,  however,  and 
admit,  that  however  willing  now  to 
acknowledge  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
at  the  time  ray  thoughts  were  far 
from  poetical.  1 was  hungry  and 
sleepy,  and  would  have  given  all 
Nature's  loveliness  for  a beefsteak 
and  a bottle  of  porter;  and  I was 
beginning  to  draw  invidious  com- 
parisons between  steam  - boat  and 
canoe  travelling,  when  my  train  of 
thought  was  interrupted  by  an  ex- 
clamation from  Pierre,  who,  steering 
direct  for  the  shore,  brought  us 
alongside  a solitary  canoe,  in  which 
sat,  armed  with  gun  and  rod,  a fine- 
looking  young  man,  clad  in  the  coarse 
grey  cloth  of  the  country,  but  bcar- 
mg  in  every  feature  the  unmistake- 
able  stamp  of  a gentleman.  On  see- 
ing my  wife  he  raised  his  cap,  and 
then  turned  to  reply  to  the  rapid 
eloquence  of  Pierre,  who,  in  ex- 
pressive tones,  emphasized  by  a very 
free  use  of  bis  arms  and  shoulders, 
seemed  to  be  laying  down  some  very 
important  point,  the  result  of  which 
was  not  long  doubtful,  for,  turning 
to  me,  the  stranger  said, — 

‘ You  will  hardly  reach  the  Cape 
for  two  hours  yet,  and  the  moon  is  a 
treacherous  companion  upon  the 
lakes ; if  you  will  accept  such  fare  as 
a backwoodsman  can  afford,  I shall 
be  much  pleased  to  call  yon  my 
guests.’ 

The  offer  was  a tempting  one  in 
itself,  for  my  wife  and  child  looked 
weary,  and  I had  fasted  for  many 
hours ; and  besides,  it  was  mode  in 
that  frank  and  sincere  manner  which 
admits  of  no  refusal,  liut,  even  had 
I felt  any  scruple  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation, Pierre  had  set  the  matter  at 
rest  by  paddling  ashore,  and,  without 
further  instructions,  landing  our 
baggage. 

Thanking  our  unknown  host, 
therefore,  we  submitted  ourselves  to 
his  guidance,  and  in  a few  minutes 
found  ourselves  ensconced  in  the 
most  snug  little  log  shanty  in  Ame- 
rica. 


The  idea  conveyed  by  the  term 
‘ log  shanty  ’ falls  very  ur  short  of 
the  reality,  for  these  buildings, 
though  consisting  of  the  rough  trunks 
of  trees  (the  crevices  being  filled  up 
with  clay),  admit  of  being  made  as 
ornament^  as  the  most  Cockneyfied 
cottage  omee  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don ; while  in  point  of  substantial 
comfort,  and  as  a protection  against 
the  extremes  of  beat  and  cold,  they 
arc  superior  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
green-shuttered  and  brass-knockered 
villas  of  Clapham  and  Peckbam  Kye. 

Our  host  bad  displayed  much  taste 
in  the  architecture  of  his  shanty, 
which  was  also  on  a I&i^r  scale  than 
usually  met  with.  The  building 
formed  a square,  surrounding  a grass 
plot,  where  a bear,  two  deer,  an  otter, 
and  sundry  racoons,  lived  most  ami- 
cably together.  Immediately  in  front 
a small  dear  lake  extended,  while  in 
the  rear  and  at  the  sides  the  hu^ 
trees  grew  close  up  to  the  shanty. 

The  interior  presented  a very 
strange  scene.  The  roughly-plaster^ 
walls  were  almost  covert  with  paint- 
ings and  drawings,  many  of  the  for- 
mer being  the  work  of  the  best  mas- 
ters, while  the  latter,  evidently  by 
his  own  hand,  represented,  in  fine 
bold  outlines,  various  American 
sports,  scenery,  and  characters ; guns, 
nfles,  tomahawks,  the  skins  of  birds 
and  beasts,  Indian  beadwork,  and 
weapons  of  strange  device,  lay  scat- 
tered around  ; a rudely  - fashioned 
table  was  bestrewed  with  many  of 
the  best  works  of  British  and  foreign 
literature ; and  a sideboard  (without 
doubt  home-made)  bore  upou  its 
rough  surface  a strange  collection  of 
valuable  and  curious  contrivances, — 
ancient  golden  cups,  gourds  and  buf- 
falo-horns worked  into  flasks,  deers* 
antlers  cunningly  converted  into 
candelabra,  and  plates  and  baskets 
fashioned  out  of  the  bark  of  trees. 

Trophies  of  the  chase,  too,  were 
here.  From  one  corner  of  the  room 
a shaggy  wolf  glared  fiercely  upon 
us ; in  another,  a huge  grizzly  bear 
stood  threatening  with  upraised  paw ; 
while  overhead,  lifelike  and  graceful, 
a monstrous  American  eagle  soared 
with  outspread  talons. 

A grey- haired,  weatherbeaten  man, 
whose  erect  bearing  bespoke  the  old 
soldier,  attended  with  all  the  dignity 
of  an  aristocratic  butler  ; while  his 
wife,  a tidy  ruddy-cheeked  English 
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woman,  prodnced  at  very  ahort  no- 
tice one  of  the  licst  dinners  (or  I 
should  say  suppers)  that  it  was  ever 
my  good  fortune  to  partake  of: — 
Boiled  raasquanongi;  (that  turl>ot  of 
the  lakes!),  venison  steaks,  hashed 
ducks,  and  devilled  black  squirrels  : 
add  to  that  a capital  appetite,  and  a 
very  fair  allowance  of  Lafitte ; and 
to  conclude  all,  a tumbler  of  whisky- 
punch  (in  justice  to  my  wife  I 
should  remark,  that  she  only  ‘ put 
her  lips'  to  the  punch)  ; and  you 
will  not  wonder  that  we  retired  for 
the  night  in  the  best  possible  hu- 
mour, which  was  by  no  means  de- 
creased when  we  found  a bed  ready 
to  receive  our  weary  limbs,  which 
only  wanted  a satin  counterpane  and 
lace  sheets  to  make  it  a fit  couch  for 
her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert. 

But  I have  forgotten  the  most 
important  part  of  the  establishment 
— the  host  himself,  who  fully  justi- 
fied the  favourable  impression  which 
the  first  appearance  had  conveyed 
of  a very  handsome  person,  with  the 
easy  and  well-bred  hearing  of  a man 
of  the  world,  and  great  powers  of 
conversation;  there  was  something 
in  his  frank,  almost  brusque  man- 
ner, irresistibly  fascinating ; and  we 
had  not  been  an  hour  under  his  roof 
before  we  felt  as  if  in  the  company 
of  an  old  friend,  and  even  my  little 
girl  fixed  her  large  blue  eyes  upon 
his  handsome  face  with  perfect  con- 
fidence and  goodwill.  It  could  not 
be  but  a matter  of  surprize  to  us  to 
find  such  a man  selecting  a back- 
woodsman’s life,  and  he,  as  if  guess- 
ing our  thoughts,  informed  us  that, 
after  having  passed  two  years  on  the 
Western  Prairies,  he  had  on  his 
homeward  route  through  Canada 
visited  the  Back  Lakes,  where  befell 
ill,  and  on  his  recovery,  tempted  by 
the  beauty  of  the  scener}',  the  abun- 
dance of  game,  and  absence  of  man, 
established  his  abode,  and  by  de- 
grees surrounded  himself  with  all 
the  comforts  within  his  reach.  He 
had  now  passed  three  years  here 
without  ever  feeling  disposed  to  cast 
a lingering  look  upon  the  world 
which  he  had  left  behind  him. 

‘And  yet,’  said  I,  ‘you  do  not 
look  like  a misanthrope ; nor  can 
you,  surrounded  as  you  are  by  luxu- 
ries, pretend  to  have  eschewed  the 
vanities  of  life.’ 

He  laughed. 


‘ Oh  no,  I do  not  play  the  hermit 
to  the  proper  extent.  I cannot  sa- 
tisfy my  hunger  with  the  roots  of 
trees,  nor  my  thirst  with  spring 
water,  yet  it  is  more  from  the  force 
of  habit  than  any  enjoyment  that  I 
derive  from  such  indulgences  os 
wines  and  sauces,  for  I lived  for  a 
whole  year  on  little  more  thau  dried 
venison,  and  never  felt  disposed  to 
grumble.  Besides,  I have  books,  my 
un,  and  my  dog,  and  thus  I find  no 
ifficulty  in  accomplishing  the  great 
end  of  life — killing  time.’ 

‘ But,’  asked  my  wife,  ‘ do  you 
not  feel  the  want  of  society  ?’ 

‘ I have  not  done  so  hitherto,’  was 
his  well-turned  reply.  ‘ The  blame 
shall  be  yours  if  henceforth  I do.’ 

The  following  morning  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents.  The  day 
after,  our  host,  whom,  to  avoid  ini- 
tializing, I will  call  Dalton,  induced 
us  to  visit  a lake  in  bis  neighbour- 
hood, noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  posi- 
tion and  the  abundance  of  wild  ducks ; 
and  we  had  passed  the  best  part  of 
three  whole  days  under  his  care  be- 
fore we  proceeded  on  our  march. 
Thus  thrown  together,  it  was  but 
natural  that  we  should  become  more 
intimately  acquainted  during  this 
space  of  time,  than  under  other  cir- 
cumstances we  should  have  grown, 
perhaps,  in  as  many  months;  and 
agreeably  impressed  as  we  had  been 
at  first  with  our  host,  we  found  him 
improve  on  better  acquaintance. 

Have  you  ever  observed,  reader, 
that  a woman,  when  she  takes  a 
fancy  to  a man,  is  very  apt  to  disco- 
ver either  a striking  resemblance  to 
her  brother,  or  grandfather,  or  else 
a distant  relationship  ? Dalton  and 
my  wife  became  great  friends ; and, 
sure  enough,  they  found  out,  that  iu 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or 
Bloody  iMary,  their  two  families  had 
intermarried,  and  that  consequently' 
they  were  cousins.  For  niy  part,  I 
am  an  easy-going  man,  so,  while 
they  settled  the  point  to  their  mutual 
satisfaction,  I sipped  my  claret,  and 
inw.ardly  congratulated  myself  upon 
having  secured  a connexion  whose 
cellar,  even  in  the  Iwckwoods,  was 
unexceptionable,  without  feeling  in 
the  least  disposed  to  question  the 
correctness  of  their  genealogical  dis- 
coveries. 

At  parting  we  exacted  a promise 
from  Dalton  to  pay  us  a visit  at 
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Niagara ; and  we  left  him  trul^ 
grateful  for  his  well-timed  hospi- 
tality, and  pleased  with  having  made 
so  agreeable  an  acquaintance. 

Pierre  spoke  of  Dalton  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  terms,  having  accompa- 
nied him  as  guide  on  several  of  his 
hunting  trips.  He  described  him  as 
a thorough  sportsman^  and  though 
of  manners  unusually  reserved,  he 
fully  compensated  for  this  fault,  in 
Pierre’s  estimation,  by  the  most  un- 
bounded liberality.  lie  attributed 
his  present  mode  of  life  to  a disap- 
pointment in  love,  and  marvell^ 
who  the  lady  could  be  to  refuse  her 
heart  to  such  a man. 

AVe  reached  home  in  perfect  safety 
after  a very  agreeable  trip,  and  in 
the  quiet  routine  of  our  domestic 
enjoyments  we  soon  ceased  to  think 
of  Dalton,  except  as  among  bygone 
tilings,  until,  on  returning  from  a 
long  drive  one  evening,  we  found 
him  romping  with  little  Constance 
in  the  drawing-room,  while  his  dog 
Drake  was  making  friendly  advances 
to  my  terrier  puppy.  I need  not 
say  that  we  were  right  glad  to  see 
him ; and  so  agreeable  did  we  con- 
trive to  make  his  visit,  that  it  was 
shortly  repeated,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing spring  I prevailed  upon  him 
to  leave  his  forest  home  altogether ; 
and  he  took  a small  cottage  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  house,  passing  most 
of  his  time  with  us, — shooting,  boat- 
ing, or  fishing  with  me,  or  garden- 
ing, dnetting,  and  chess-playing  with 
my  wife,  with  whom  he  was,  I sus- 
ct,  somewhat  in  love  ; but  not 
ing  a jealous  man,  and  knowing, 
moreover,  that  she  was  still  too  much 
in  love  with  me  to  be  even  aware  of 
his  admiration,  I liked  him  all  the 
better  for  his  good  taste;  and  con- 
stant as  were  his  visits,  he  never 
wanted  a hearty  welcome.  When 
my  duties  called  me  from  home  he 
generally  accompanied  me  ; and  none 
but  those  who  have  travelled  alone 
through  the  remote  parts  of  Canada 
can  fully  appreciate  the  pleasure  of 
having  an  agreeable  companion  on 
such  journeys.  Inured  to  every  de- 
scription of  hardship,  a capital  shot, 
and  a most  ingenious  contriver,  my 
otherwise  irksome  duties  became  ex- 
cursions of  pleasure  through  his 
means ; while  his  wonderful  powers 
of  conversation  enlivened  many  a 
dark  winter's  evening,  and  shortened 


many  a weary  drive  over  bad 
roads. 

There  was  much  in  Dalton's  past 
life  and  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  which  explained  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  character ; and  before 
proceeding  further,  I will  sketch  a 
brief  outline  of  what — partly  from 
his  own  lips,  and  partly  from  other 
sources — has  come  to  my  knowledge 
upon  the  subject. 

Of  an  ancient  family,  and  the  heir 
to  a moderate  fortune,  Dalton  had 
been  left  at  an  early  age  under  the 
charge  of  an  uncle,  a venerable  dean, 
a goM,  indolent,  conscientious  man, 
who,  fearful  of  the  effects  of  a public 
school  upon  his  ward's  morals,  placed 
him  under  the  immediate  care  of  a 
pedantic  curate,  whose  austere  man- 
ners and  sour  temper  exercised  on 
injurious  effect  upon  the  mind  and 
feelings  of  his  pupil,  and  disinclined 
him  for  the  study  of  divinity,  which 
it  was  his  uncle's  wish  he  should 
pursue.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
was  sent  to  Oxford  ; but  in  vain  did 
the  good  dean  attempt  to  persuade 
him  to  prepare  himself  for  holy 
orders ; in  vain  be  assured  him  that 
a good  living  carried  faith  along 
with  it,  and  that  the  Rectory  of 
L was  ready  furnished  with  or- 

thodoxy. Dalton  would  not  jdeld, 
but  horrified  his  uncle  by  proposing 
to  finish  his  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  having  con- 
ceived a great  liking  for  German 
literature  and  philosopl^.  At  length 
a compromise  was  effected  — the 
Church  was  given  up,  and  Dalton, 
still  against  his  will,  entered  a ca- 
valry regiment  then  on  home  ser- 
vice ; but  the  Articles  of  War  were 
as  little  to  his  taste  as  the  Articles 
of  the  Church,  and  on  his  uncle's 
death  he  lost  no  time  in  relinquish- 
ing pursuits  so  uncongenial  to  his 
nature.  Doffing  his  rra  coat  after  a 
service  of  little  more  than  a year,  he 
carried  bis  previous  plan  into  exe- 
cution, and  became  a Heidelbers; 
student.  He  now  prosecuted  bis 
studies  ardently,  and  aceuired  a very 
tolerable  knowledge  of  bis  favourite 
sciences ; not  without  entering  occa- 
sionally into  the  wild  dissipations  of 
Sttulenlen  Leben. 

At  last,  having  become  tired  of 
smoking  long  pipes,  drinking  Bru- 
derscba/l  in  sour  beer,  and  swear- 
ing eternal  ftiendship  with  long- 
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bearded  students,  he  once  more  re- 
turned to  England,  unsettled  in 
opinions,  filled  with  vague  hopes 
and  restless  desires,  and  disinclined 
for  all  the  usual  pursuits  of  a young 
Englishman  entering  upon  life. 

A season  in  London  did  not  add 
much  to  his  content.  Whether,  as 
Pierre  surmised,  he  was  crossed  in 
love,  I know  not,  hut  he  spoke  of 
his  London  life  with  bitterness  and 
aversion ; and  he  left  England  for  the 
second  time,  with  the  determination 
of  not  returning  for  many  years.  He 
travelled  much,  and  profited  by  all 
he  saw.  Literature  and  the  fine  arts 
were  to  him  a fruitful  source  of 
enjoyment,  and  his  means  enabled 
him  to  indulge  these  tastes;  while 
his  engaging  manners,  and  his  vari- 
ous accomplishments,  insured  him  a 
welcome  reception  into  the  best  cir- 
cles of  foreign  society. 

But  while  he  lost  no  opportunity 
of  improving  a mind  naturally  of  a 
high  order,  he  made  no  efforts  to 
overcome  his  greatest  mental  defect 
— ^the  want  of  method  or  system  to 
regulate  bis  knowledge,  and  of  fixed 
pnnciples  of  thought  to  guide  his 
opinions.  Desultory  and  wavering 
in  ideas  as  in  habits,  his  conversa- 
tion, brilliant  and  pointed  as  it  often 
was,  constantly  displayed  this  defect, 
which  had  been  confirmed  by  a very 
miscellaneous  and  irregular  course 
of  reading,  and  gave  to  all  his  re- 
marks an  original  and  piquant,  ra- 
ther than  a convincing  and  practical, 
character. 

Caprice  led  him  to  America,  where 
he  passed  two  years  among  an  Indian 
tribe  on  the  Western  Prairies.  Of 
this  mode  of  life  he  spoke  enthusi- 
astically ; and  few  there  are,  whose 
frame  can  support  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  a life  on  the  prairies, 
who  do  not  concur  in  desenbing  it 
us  inconceivably  fascinating.  To 
him,  with  a giant's  strength ; a de- 
voted love  of  all  sports ; a mind  so 
capable  of  appreciating  all  the  gran- 
deur of  nature  in  its  wildest  aspects, 
all  the  noble  traits  of  man  in  his 
savage  state, — such  an  existence  most 
have  ofi'ered  endless  charms;  and 
but  for  a serious  illness  which  at- 
tacked him,  I suspect  he  would  have 
ended  his  days  among  the  Red  Men 
and  buffaloes  in  the  Far  West.  I 
should  have  lost  a very  true  friend,  and 
my  readers  a very  entertaining  tale. 


How  he  settled  in  the  Backwoods 
of  Canada,  where  we  first  found  him, 
and  how  we  lured  him  from  his  soli- 
tude into  the  more  busy  haunts  of 
(comparative)  civilization,  I have  al- 
ready stated ; and  to  complete  my 
sketch,  1 have  only  to  add,  that 
Dalton  was  in  person  strikingly 
handsome,  the  very  {terfection  of 
manly  beauty,  with,  perhaps,  rather 
more  expression  than  belongs  to  an 
English  Adonis,  and  wanting  — if 
want  it  be — that  nil  admirari  air 
which  distinguishes  our  well-bred 
beauty -men.  His  tall,  muscular 
form,  displayed  unusual  strength, 
but  was  at  tlie  same  fime  perfectly 
graceful ; and  while  he  delighted  and 
excelled  in  the  hardiest  sports  of  the 
field,  he  possessed  in  a rare  degree 
all  the  gentle  accomplishments  of 
‘ Ladye’s  Bower.’  With|an  incon- 
sistency, by  no  means  uncommon, 
Dalton,  while  a sceptic  on  many  ge- 
nerally admitted  points  of  our  faith, 
was  disposed  to  be  a bigoted  believer 
upon  subjects  bordering  rather  on 
superstition  than  religion  ; the  state 
after  death,  or,  as  he  loved  to  call  it, 
‘ dat  Geisterlebeu,’  was  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite topics,  and  bis  German  read- 
ing had  tended  to  confirm  opinions 
which  other  circumstances  bad  given 
rise  to.  To  a firm  belief  in  predes- 
tination, in  its  broadest  sense,  he 
clung  with  the  utmost  tenacity, 
while  no  argument  could  shake  his 
conviction  that  departed  spirits  could, 
and  did,  ‘ revisit  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon ;'  to  all  my  reasonings  he  op- 
posed some  circumstances  connected 
with  an  hereditary  superstition  in 
his  family,  which  were  so  strange, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  well  authen- 
ticated, 88  almost  to  justify  his  belief 
in  a supernatural  agency. 

It  was  on  a bitter  February  night, 
while  we  sat  around  a bright  blazing 
wood  fire,  my  wife  industriously  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  dimi- 
nutive garments,  Drake  and  Vixen 
snoring  on  the  hearthrug,  the  cold 
wind  whistling  without  in  impotent 
rivalry  with  the  noble  Niagara,  which 
roared  forth  its  eternal  liulaby,  that 
Dalton  related  to  us  this  strange 
history.  I cannot  attempt  to  con- 
vey any  idea  of  the  graphic,  racy 
manner  in  which  he  expressed  him- 
self ; and  the  narrative  itself  did  not 
at  the  time  possess  for  me  that  inter- 
est which  it  has  since  acquired,  but 
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as  well  as  I can,  after  a lapse  of  time, 
call  his  words  to  mind,  he  spoke  to 
this  effect : — 

‘ During  the  reign  of  the  first 
Charles  the  Daltons  were  divided  in 
politics,  and  at  the  Battle  of  Nasebv 
father  and  son  stood  opposed  to  eacn 
other — the  former  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary, the  latter  in  the  Royalist 
cause.  The  son  fell,  and  his  young 
wife  pronounced  a curse  upon  the 
family,  which  has  ever  since  been 
fulfilled.  Appearing  to  the  unhappy 
father,  she  uttered  the  most  heart- 
rending cries, — 

‘ ‘ You  have  murdered  your  oldest 
son,  and  for  generations  and  genera- 
tions will  I pursue  your  line.  As 
he  was  basely  killed  in  the  prime  of 
his  youth,  even  so  shall  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Daltons  die  a cruel  death, 
until  the  name  survives  no  more.’ 

‘ Something  like  this  was  her  pro- 
phecy, which  has  been  verified 
through  each  generation.  The  eldest 
son  has  invariably  died  before  the 
age  of  thirty,  and  in  each  case  a vio- 
lent death.  Thus,  among  my  ances- 
tors, two  were  executed  for  treason  ; 
several  were  killed  in  action;  one 
committed  suicide ; and  another  was 
struck  dead  by  lightning, — all  within 
the  allotted  perii^.  hfy  great-grand- 
father had  nearly  attained  his  thir- 
tieth birthday,  when  he  was  assassin- 
ated in  Rome,  having  been  mistaken 
for  another  person.  Ilis  eldest  son 
went  down  in  bis  yacht  with  all  on 
board  ; and  my  father  was  shot. 
He  was  a gallant  soldier — the  pride 
and  the  delight  of  his  regiment. 
On  the  morning  of  an  expected 
engagement  he  was  observed  to  be 
unusually  serious,  and  on  being 
questions  he  stated  that  be  had 
received  the  warning,  and  that  he 
should  never  come  out  of  action. 
They  tried  to  laugh  him  out  of  what 
they  believed  to  be  a fancy,  but 
neither  ridicule  nor  reasoning  had 
any  effect  upon  him.  lie  deposited 
a written  memorandum  of  his  last 
wishes  in  the  hands  of  a brother 
officer — it  is  now  in  my  possession, 
and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  warning  which  he  received, — 
and  having  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments, he  went  into  action  fully  pre- 
pared to  n.eet  his  death  with  calm- 
ness and  resignation.  The  battle 
was  long  and  hotly  contested ; my 
father's  regiment  suffered  severely. 


three  of  bis  brother  officers  fell ; but 
though  ever  foremost  where  danger 
was,  he  remained  unscathed,  — he 
seemed  to  bear  a charmed  life,  and 
at  nightfall,  when  darkness  sepi^ 
rated  the  combatants,  retired  to  nis 
camp  without  a wound,  though  not 
without  gloomy  forebodings  as  to 
his  approaching  end.  His  compa- 
nions, however,  who  had  heen  in- 
clined to  place  some  faith  in  his 
anticijiations  previous  to  the  action, 
now  openly  ridiculed  his  fears.  My 
father  became  irritable — word  begot 
word, — till  at  length  one  more  ex- 
cited than  the  rest  attributed  his 
apprehensions  to  want  of  courage. 
An  imme(liate  meeting  took  place, 
and  my  poor  father  fell  at  the  first 
fire — shot  through  the  heart. 

* Thus  baa  the  prophecy  been  ful- 
filled so  far.  As  for  mej*  continued 
Dalton,  in  a tone  between  jest  and 
earnest,  ‘ I have  yet  three  years  to 
live,  and  shall  probably  be  the  last 
victim,  for  at  my  death  the  direct 
line  becomes  extinct ; at  any  rate,  I 
shall  cheat  the  vindictive  lady  out  of 
a widow.’ 

‘ Indeed,’  said  my  wife,  ‘ I trust 
that  the  charm  is  already  broken ; 
surely  your  ancestress  has  glutted 
her  revenge?’ 

‘ Oh,  no,’  replied  Dalton,  gloomily. 

‘ I must  die — I know  it ; it  is  no  idle 
presentiment,  but  a deep  and  solemn 
conviction.  But  is  it  not  strange,’ 
he  added,  ’ that  the  curse  of  an  angry 
woman  should  thus  have  pursued  us 
for  two  hundred  years  ?’ 

‘ It  is  a strange  coincidence,'  I 
said. 

‘Coincidence!’  exclaimed  Dalton; 
‘the  old  solution  of  all  that  passes 
our  comprehension.  You  forget  that 
it  is  a combination  of  coincidences 
which  establishes  facts ; but  call  it 
what  you  will,  the  circumstances 
which  I have  related  are  too  well 
authenticated  to  admit  of  any  doubt, 
and  I have  no  hope,  nay,  hardly  a 
wish,  to  escape  the  fate  that  hangs 
over  me.  But  come,’  added  he,  more 
cheerfully,  seeing  that  my  wife  be- 
gan to  look  nervous,  ‘ you  check- 
mated jne  last  night ; 1 claim  my 
revenge.’ 

While  they  were  playing  at  chess  I 
could  not  but  seriously  reflect  upon 
the  strange  story,  and  wonder  whe- 
ther Dalton,  whom  I now  beheld  in 
all  the  pride  of  health,  manhood,  and 
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'beauty,  would  also  &11  a Tictim,  and 
by  what  strange  fatality  the  pro- 
phecy had  been  hitherto  fnlfilled. 
Mo  wonder  that  his  fine  countenance 
should  now  and  then  he  shaded  hy  a 
deep  cloud  of  melancholy,  or  that 
bis  vigorous  mind  should  bear  the 
taint  of  superstition.  A weaker  in- 
tellect would  probably  have  sunk 
into  idiotcy  or  madness  under  such 
haunting  apprehensions  of  an  early 
and  violent  death. 

Time  passed  on,  its  course  un- 
ehequered  by  any  event  of  impor- 
tance, until,  at  about  the  ena  of 
Attest,  I received  orders  to  proceed 
to  Jamaica.  This  was  a long-ex- 
pected, I m^^  add,  a long -feared 
change ; but  I have  accustomed  my- 
self to  submit  with  a good  grace  to 
the  inevitable  orders  of  the  powers 
that  be,  and  in  all  the  disagreeables 
incident  to  a military  Jife  (and  to  a 
married  man  there  are  manv)  I 
console  myself  and  my  wife  with  the 
simple  reflection,  ‘ 'Why  did  ye  ’list  ?’ 
When  the  route  came,  therefore,  we 
did  not  grumble,  but  set  to  work 
cheerfully  making  all  necessary  pre- 
parations for  our  voyage. 

Dalton  expressed  his  dee]k  regret 
at  the  prospect  of  parting  with  us ; 
while  we,  on  our  part,  felt  equally 
rieved  at  losing  a firiend  whom  we 
ad  begun  to  look  upon  as  one  of 
ourselves.  He  promised,  however, 
to  pay  us  a visit  during  the  follow- 
ing spring,  and  pass  a few  months 
with  us  in  our  new  home. 

About  a week  before  our  depar- 
ture he  had  accompanied  me  on  a 
day's  shooting.  'VVe  had  excellent 
sport,  and  did  not  return  homewards 
until  the  increasing  sultriness  and  a 
dark  gathering  overhead  foretold  an 
approving  thunderstorm.  By  the 
time  we  reached  the  cottage  a few 
large,  heavy  drops  had  fallen,  and 
we  n^  scarcely  sat  down  to  dinner 
when  a vivid  flash  of  lightning,  im- 
mediately preceded  by  a clap  of 
thunder  which  shook  our  house  to 
its  very  foundation,  announced  the 
commencement  of  one  of  the  most 
glorious  scenes  of  nature,  and  no- 
where more  glorious  than  by  the 
foaming  waters  of  Niagara.  Louder 
and  louder  roared  the  thunder, 
the  brilliant  lightning  fitfully  illu- 
minating the  darkness  without ; the 
mighty  cataract,  its  rushing  waters 
black  and  swollen,  rolled  fiercely 


o'er  its  rocky  bed,  and  yelled  forth 
its  never-ending  song,  as  if  in  savage 
defiance  of  the  higher  elements. 
Blacker  and  blacker  grew  the  air, 
while  the  clouds,  as  if  to  outdo  the 
great  Niagara,  hurled  down  a deluge 
in  one  unbroken  stream ; again  and 
again  Heaven’s  mighty  voice  arose, 
and  the  blinding  flashes  darted  from 
the  skies,  till,  lashed  into  fury  and 
madness,  the  Falls  seemed  mingled 
in  one  huge  chaotic  mass  with  storm 
and  lightning. 

"We  had  stood  silently  watching 
the  scene : my  wife,  with  a pale 
cheek,  clung  closely  to  me;  and 
Dalton,  with  folded  arms  and  a sor- 
rowful, almost  solemn,  expression 
upon  his  countenance,  gazed  forth. 
My  absorbing  feeling  on  first  view- 
ing the  Falls  of  Niagara  bad  been  a 
crushing  sense  of  insignificance,  and 
now  that  by  the  side  of  that  stupen- 
dous work  of  nature  the  voice  of  Hea- 
ven arose,  even  above  the  roars  of 
the  waters,  I felt  awed  and  humbled. 
Who  could  have  witnessed  such  a 
scene  without  acknowledging,  in  the 
very  depths  of  his  soul,  the  power 
of  his  Creator  ? 

After  raging  for  more  than  aa 
hour,  the  storm  cca.*ed  suddenly ; a 
cool  breeze,  and  an  atmosphere  sweet 
and  pure,  succeeded  to  the  tumult  of 
the  elements — the  surrounding  trees 
shone  in  renewed  verdure,  refreshed 
and  invigorated  — the  bright  birds 
sang  merrily  as  they  shook  the  rain 
off  their  tiny  wings  — the  grass 
sparkled  and  glittered  beneath  the 
silvery  drops  which  hung  upon  its 
blades,  flower  and  shrub  sent  forth 
their  grateful  incense — and  amid  all, 
calmly  in  their  wonted  eourse,  a noble 
image  of  the  Eternal,  rolled  on  the 
Falls  in  serene  might  and  majesty. 

Dalton  was  the  first  to  break 
silence. 

‘What  a beautiful  world  this  is!’ 
he  said,  in  a tone  of  deep  emotion  ; 
‘ whether  in  the  fierceness  of  her 
wrath,  or  the  calm  of  repose,  how 
glorious  is  all  nature  1* 

‘ Yes,’  said  my  wife,  in  a subdued 
voice,  ‘ ever  reminding  us  of  our 
duty  and  the  gratitude  we  owe.’ 

‘I  would  not,’  continued  Dalton, 
after  a pause,  ‘ outlive  such  feelings, 
and  yet  to  leave  the  world  while  yet 
capable  of  loving  so  much  that  it 
contains  seems  hard.  There  is  a 
story  told  in  Germany  of  a dying 
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man  bartering  bis  soul  for  one  more 
sunset.  'Twas  a high  price  for  so 
short  a lease,  yet  many  would  give 
as  much.' 

Dalton  was  now  fairly  launched 
upon  his  favourite  theme;  and  my 
wife,  who,  like  all  her  se.x,  delighted 
to  shudder  at  tales  of  the  super- 
natural, listened  intently  as  he,  in 
his  low,  impressive  voice,  attempted 
to  prove  that  departed  spirits  could 
and  did  ‘ revisit  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon.’ 

I had  long  ceased  to  enter  into 
arguments  upon  the  subject,  and 
hearkened  to  him  less  convinced  than 
interested. 

‘ I confess,’  said  my  wife,  laughing, 
in  reply  to  a remark  of  his,  at  the 
same  time  looking  timidly  around, 
‘ I should  much  like  to  sec  a ghost ; 
but  then  it  must  be  by  daylight,  and 
before  witnesses.’ 

Dalton  turned  round  abruptly. 

‘Would  you  then  be  convinced?’ 
he  demanded,  ‘or  would  you,  like 
your  husband,  call  it  a coincidence 
or  a fancy  ?’ 

‘Oh,'  she  replied,  ‘to  see  is  to 
believe ; show  me  a ghost,  and  1 will 
become  a convert.' 

‘ 1 will  make  a bargain  with  you,’ 
said  Dalton,  earnestly.  ‘ If  it  be 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  for  a 
departed  spirit  to  reappear  among 
men — and  who  shall  say  that  it  is 
not  possible  ? — I will  ap|>ear  to  you 
after  death : should  you  die  first, 
which  God  forbid,  then  you  shall  do 
the  same  to  me.’ 

‘Come,  come,'  said  I,  ‘you  are 
driving  all  the  blood  out  of  the  little 
woman's  cheeks.  Do  dismiss  your 
ghost  for  this  evening.' 

‘ Are  you  agreed  Y asked  he,  with- 
out noticing  my  interruption. 

I looked  towards  my  wife ; her 
cheek  was  pale  as  marble,  a.s,  with  an 
ill-assumed  laugh  and  in  a faltering 
voice,  she  muttered, 

‘ Agreed !' 

I made  some  jesting  remark,  and 
endea\oured^o  divert  the  conver- 
sation to  livelier  topics ; but  there 
was  a gloom  over  tne  party  not  to 
be  dispelled,  and  wc  broke  up  soon 
after,  looking  as  dismal  and  solemn 
as  if  wc  had  already  seen  the  ghost 
we  were  threatened  with. 

A few  days  more  and  we  were  off. 
Dalton  gave  me  as  a memento  the 
must  prized  of  his  {tossessions,  his 


dog  Drake ; who  has  ever  since  been 
the  faithful  companion  of  my  wan- 
derings, the  guardian  of  my  house, 
and  the  playmate  of  my  children, 
lie  repeated  his  promise  to  visit  us 
early  in  the  spring,  and  we  parted 
as  from  a brother. 

How  vividly  can  I now  recall  hi» 
last  words;  how  plainly  picture  to 
myself  his  noble  form  and  nandsonie 
features,  as  he  stood  watching  us  till 
lost  to  view.  A truer,  better  heart 
never  beat  in  a human  breast. 

Were  it  not  rather  my  object  to 
curtail  than  to  spin  out  my  story,  I 
should  entertain  or  weary  my  reader 
^rith  a lengthened  account  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  on 
the  strength  of  a week's  residence 
in  New  York  write  a philosophical 
treatise  on  the  effects  of  republican 
institutions,  devote  a few  chapters  to 
spitting  and  asking  questions  through 
the  nose,  enlarge  upon  independent 
waiters  and  free-and-easy  shop- 
keepers; and,  by  the  aid  of  railroad 
and  steamboat  trips,  produce  three 
volumes,  under  the  head  of  ‘ Travels 
in  North  America.’  But  such  is  not 
my  intention.  To  abler  pens  I leave 
the  task  of  eulogizing  or  slandering 
the  Americans,  and  have  only  to  re- 
mark, that  after  passing  a few  days 
among  a people  w ho,  amid  a large 
share  of  the  higher  and  better  qua- 
lities of  mankind,  possess  a few  very 
disagreeable  habits,  I sailed  for  Ja- 
maica, where,  after  a short  voj-age, 
we  all  arrived  in  safety,  and  settlra 
down  in  a quiet  comer 'on  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  overcome  with 
the  power  of  its  sun,  and  disgusted 
with  the  degraded  state  of  its  jrapu- 
lation. 

We  occupied  a pretty  cottage  on 
the  sea-shore.  To  the  right,  a fine 
large  group  of  cocoa-nut  trees  waved 
their  graceful  branches  high  above 
us ; to  the  left,  a luxuriant  ^rden, 
overrun  with  bananas,  palma  Christi, 
oranges,  limes,  and  fig-trees,  afforded 
a pleasing  shelter  from  the  midday 
sun.  A magnificent  oleander  grew 
up  to  our  Ix^droom  windows,  and 
the  walls  were  richly  clustered  with 
wild  jessamine,  myrtle,  and  convol- 
vuli, which  shed  their  fragrance 
around.  A fine,  clear,  sandy  beach 
extended  in  front ; and  here  at  sun- 
down our  children  loved  to  play, 
picking  up  shells  and  pebbles,  and 
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running  to  and  fro  before  the  ad- 
vancing and  retreating  waves.  A 
verandah,  protected  by  Venetian 
blinds,  ran  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  cottage,  and  here  we  would  sit 
watching  our  little  ones  at  play : 
my  wife,  industrious  in  spite  of  a 
tropical  sun,  still  busy  with  diminu- 
tive garments;  while  I,  in  all  the 
luxury  of  a white  jacket  and  open 
shirt-collar,  sipped  my  sangaree  and 
read  my  paper. 

Excessive  as  the  heat  is  in  the 
lowlands  of  Jamaica,  there  is  a con- 
tinual sea-breeze  during  the  day, 
which  affords  the  greatest  relief  and 
comfort;  at  night,  a land-breeze 
from  the  mountains  takes  its  place, 
cooling  and  purifying  the  air.  We 
had  little  society,  and  no  descrip- 
tion of  public  amusements;  but  we 
soon  berame  reconciled  to  our  new 
mode  of  life,  and  looked  forward 
cheerfully  to  a happy  conclusion  to 
my  term  of  West  India  service. 

It  was  the  14th  of  !March  — a 
calm,  but  unusually  sultry  evening. 
The  children  had  had  their  romp  on 
the  beach,  and  hod  gone  to  their 
beds  ; my  wife  and  I had  silently 
watched  the  glorious  sunset,  and  the 
growing  darkness  still  found  us  in 
the  verandah.  The  broad  ocean  lay 
before  us  smooth  as  a mirror,  its  un- 
rippled surface  only  here  and  there 
tinged  by  the  red  moon  as  it  lazily 
arose  from  the  horizon.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard,  save  now  and  then 
the  distant  voices  of  fishermen  en- 
gaged in  their  nightly  labours.  The 
atmosphere  was  %ick  and  oppressive, 
and  unrelieved  by  the  usual  land- 
winds.  The  huge  cocoa-nut  branches 
hung  like  dead  things  overhead,  and 
the  universal  stillness  extended  even 
to  us ; for  hours  passed,  and  still  we 
sat  immoveable  and  silent. 

At  length  my  wife  observed  that 
it  felt  as  just  before  a recent  earth- 
uake  which  we  had  experienced. 

assented,  and  we  both  relapsed 
into  silence. 

I was  in  that  strange  state  of 
natural  mesmerism  which  endues  a 
man  with  clairvoyance,  enabling  him 
to  see  distant  things  and  beings,  if  not 
as  they  are,  at  least  as  be  would  have 
them  to  be.  Past  events  arose  ra- 
pidly before  me ; things  long  for- 
gotten suddenly  presented  themselves 
to  my  memory,  and  hopes  and 
dreams  took  form  and  filled  my 


mind  with  pleasing  yet  uneasy  sensa- 
tions. 

My  wife,  too,  had  apparently  given 
the  rein  to  fanev.  ller  thoughts 
were  wandering  homewards,  to  the 
green  lanes  and  bright  hearths  of 
dear  old  England. 

‘ I wonder  if  we  shall  ever  return 
there  ?”  said  the  poor  little  woman, 
sighing,  and  more  .is  if  uttering  her 
thoughts  than  addressing  me. 

My  trusty  Drake  lay  at  my  feet, 
and  occasionally  he  would  turn  his 
large  brown  eyes  in  mute  wonder 
from  one  to  another,  marvelling,  per- 
haps, what  on  earth  we  were  think- 
ing of  so  long.  Suddenly  he  started 
up,  uttering  a low  sound,  between  a 
growl  and  a cry  of  pain ; he  was 
trembling  violently,  the  hair  on  his 
back  sto^  erect  and  bristling,  and 
his  attitude  was  expressive  of  ex- 
treme terror.  I fancied  that  he  be- 
held a snake,  and  arose  to  look  about 
me  when  I observed  my  wife's  gaze 
fixed  on  the  ocean  with  such  a strange, 
startled  expression,  that  my  eyes  in- 
voluntarily followed  in  the  direction. 
A cloud  had  just  passed  from  over 
the  moon,  and  b^  its  broad  light  I 
now  beheld  a figure  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, as  if  walking  on  the  water. 
It  appeared  distant,  atid  yet  was  so 
distinctly  marked  against  the  sky, 
that  I could,  with  one  glance,  dis- 
tinguish every  portion  most  accu- 
rately. The  figure  was  that  of  a 
large  man  in  clothing  of  a light 
colour;  he  carried  a long  pole  in  nis 
hand,  and  a gun  was  strapped  across 
his  back.  A fur  cap,  drawn  over  the 
ears,  and  a hood  thrown  over  the 
head,  concealed  the  features.  I gazed 
I know  not  how  long,  with  an  inde- 
scribable feeling  of  wonder  and  alarm, 
while  the  figure  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, until  suddenly,  when  ap- 
parentlv  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  tfie  shore,  throwing  his  arms 
above  the  head,  and  in  the  move- 
ment displacing  the  hood,  it  sank 
beneath  the  waves.  I distinctly  saw 
the  head  disappear,  and  felt  my  blood 
chilled  within  my  veins  when  I re- 
cognized the  well-known  features  of 
Dalton. 

In  stupified  horror  I turned  to  my 
wife ; she  was  pale  as  marble,  and 
almost  as  motionless ; and,  with  her 
eyes  strained  and  her  arms  extended, 
sat  like  one  enchanted.  At  that 
moment  there  arose  a shriek,  the 
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mgst  terrible  I ever  heard.  To  thia 
hour  I cannot  think  of  it  withont  a 
shudder:  it  was  not  like  a human 
cry,  so  full  of  horror  and  yet  so  plain- 
tive; the  voice  of  mingled  agony, 
despair,  and  terror.  I stood  root^ 
to  the  spot,  overcome  with  a feeling 
of  awe  such  as  1 never  felt  before,  and 
pray  I may  never  again  experience. 
The  sound  had  hardly  di^  away 
when  again  and  again  it  was  re- 
peated, louder,  more  harrowing  if 
possible,  than  before. 

‘ Good  God !’  I cried  at  last,  rous- 
ing myself  from  my  stupor  by  a 
violent  effort,  ‘ he  is  drowning.'  And, 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I 
rushed  to  the  gate;  but  my  wife’s 
pale  face  alarmed  me  and  1 ran  to 
her  assistance,  fearful  lest  she  should 
faint.  She  grasped  my  arm  con- 
vulsively and  muttered,  her  eyes 
still  fixed  and  strained,  ‘ It  is  Dalton  ! 
— he  is  dying !’ 

Disengaging  myself  from  her,  I 
ran  through  the  wicket  to  the  beach. 
Everything  was  still,  not  a ripple  on 
the  broad  wate^  not  a vestige  of  a 
living  thing  within  sight.  I stood 
gaxing  around  with  that  vague  sen- 
sation which  is  produced  by  violent 
excitement  when  combined  with  com- 
plete irresolution  of  action,  and  was 
about  to  return  when  I thought  1 
saw  a black  substance  floating  in  the 
water  about  an  hundred  yaras  from 
the  shore.  Without  an  instant's 
hesitation  I ran  my  skiff  (which  was 
lying  on  the  beach)  into  the  water 
and  pushed  off.  At  that  moment  a 
human  face  arose  above  the  surface ; 
it  was  Dalton's,  pale,  haggard,  and 
stained  with  blo<^.  One  arm  was- 
raised  and  extended  towards  the  shore, 
and  there  was  a terrible  expression 
of  agony  in  his  features  as  if  imploring 
relief  from  dreadful  agony. 

Straining  every  muscle  I pulled 
to  the  spot,  but  the  figure  had  again 
disappeared ; there  was  nothing  to 
guide  my  course,  and  after  looking 
around  without  discovering  any  ob- 
ject on  the  water,  I slowly  returned 
to  the  shore.  I had  hardly  landed 
when  there  arose  behind  me  a low, 
long  wail ; but  now  it  was  faint,  as  if 
of  one  exhausted  in  a deadly  strug- 
gle, and  gradually  getting  weaker 
and  weaker,  it  died  away. 

On  returning  to  the  cottage  I 
found  my  wife  lying  insensible. 
Hastily  despatching  a servant  for 


medical  assistance,  I bore  her  to  her 
bed.  It  was  daylight  before  she 
fairly  recovered  her  senses,  and  her 
first  words  were,  ‘ Is  he  dead  ?’ 

In  vain  I endeavoured  to  divert 
her  mind  to  other  subjects — she  could 
speak  of  nothing  else. 

* 1 saw  him  in  his  last  agony,'  she 
said; ‘his  face  was  bleeding.  Strange 
how  it  should  bleed  in  the  water !' 

A severe  attack  of  fever  succeeded 
to  the  alarm  and  excitement  pro- 
duced by  these  events,  and  it  was 
several  weeks  before  she  was  restored 
to  perfect  health. 

It  appears  that  her  impressions 
upon  that  dreadful  night  were  simi- 
ur  to  mine ; she  had  seen  Dalton 
rapidly  approaching  on  the  water  — 
she  saw  him  throw  his  arms  above 
his  head  and  sink — she  heard  the 
shriek.  Then  again  the  face  ap- 
peared above  the  waters ; there  was 
blood  upon  it : she  must  then  have 
lost  consciousness,  as  she  did  not  see 
the  last  struggle  nor  hear  the  dying 
cry  of  poor  Dalton ; for  that  it  was 
not  he  whom  we  beheld  no  earthly 
power  shall  every  persuade  me. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  how 
much  anxiety  we  looked  forward  to 
tidings  from  Canada ; and  so  strong 
were  our  convictions  of  Daltona 
death,  that  we  were  almost  amazed 
on  receiving  a letter  addressed  in  his 
handwriting.  It  was  dated  from  the 
Back  Lakes  two  days  before  the 
eventful  evening,  and  written  in 
bis  happiest  manner.  He  informed 
me  that  he  was  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  disposal  of  his  hmd  in 
Canada,  on  completing  which  he  in- 
tended sailing  for  Jamaica ; and  in  a 
postscript  to  my  wife  he  alluded 
jestingly  to  their  ghostly  compact. 
Relieved,  but  not  satisfied,  I turned 
to  my  other  letters,  glanced  over  the 
newspapers,  and  went  to  bed  with  a 
mind  ill  at  ease  and  an  undefinable 
sense  of  evil  tidings. 

But  as  time  pas^  and  we  received 
no  confirmation  of  our  fears,  we  b^an 
to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  had 
both  been  the  victims  of  a fanciful 
delusion  ; and  when  on  returning  one 
evening  from  a long  walk  we  were 
informed  by  a servant,  who  came  to 
meet  us,  that  a stranger  had  arrived 
and  was  waiting  to  see  us  at  the  cot- 
tage, wc  hurri^  forward  in  the  full 
expectation  of  meeting  Dalton. 

At  the  garden-gate,  dressed  in 
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deep  mourning,  stood  old  Wells, 
Dalton’s  faithful  servant,  who,  while 
the  honest  tears  of  grief  rolled  down 
his  weather-beaten  face,  informed  us 
in  a few  words  of  his  master’s  death 
by  drowning  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th  March. 

The  first  shock  of  these  sad  tidings 
having  passed,  the  poor  fellow  gave 
us,  in  rude  but  truthful  language, 
the  following  particulars  of  our 
friend’s  fate : — 

Tor  some  days  previous  to  his 
death,  Dalton  h^  bwn  employed  in 
disposing  of  his  land.  On  the  13th 
March  he  had  made  an  oppointment 
to  meet  his  agent  at  a place  called 
Beaver  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  him  final  instructions.  Wells 
left  him  in  his  room  at  about  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  During  the 
night  he  heard  him  walking  to  .and 
fro,  and  on  entering  early  on  the 
following  morningfoundjiim  writing. 
He  had  not  been  to  lied.  It  was 
evident  from  his  manner  and  ap- 
pearance that  something  was  wrong. 
He  passed  the  whole  forenoon  in 
writing  and  destroying  papers ; bis 
servant  did  not  venture  to  question 
him,  but  thought  that  he  was  ill. 
At  about  two  o'clock  he  put  on  his 
blanket  coat  and  prepared  to  go  out, 
but  he  stopped  at  the  door,  and  call- 
ing Wells,  said  to  him  in  a calm  tone, 
‘ 1 am  about  to  die : perhaps  liefore 
evening  all  will  be  over.  I wish  you 
to  attend  to  my  instructions.’ 

The  old  man  begged  him  not  to 
speak  in  such  a way,  and  suggested 
tnat  he  bad  better  have  medical 
advice,  as  he  was  evidently  ill. 

‘ No,’  he  said,  ‘ I am  not  ill,  but  I 
shall  soon  die.  Now  mind  me.  In 
the  first  place,  immediately  after  my 
death,  you  will  carry  this  parcel  to 
Jamaica.  You  will  deliver  it  your- 
self, as  it  is  addressed.  Promise  me 
this ; and  if  you  fail,  I shall  haunt 
you.’ 

He  spoke  this  seriously  and  calmly. 
The  old  man  promised  to  do  all  he 
required,  but  noped  he  would  long 
outlive  him. 

Dalton  shook  his  head  and  pro- 
ceeded to  give  other  directions,  in- 
forming Wells,  among  other  matters, 
that  ho  had  liberally  provided  for 
him  and  his  wife.  His  last  words 
were,  ‘ Kemember  what  I have  told 
you.’ 

He  then  wentout,  declining  Wells’s 


offer  to  accompany  him.  He  never 
returned  alive. 

The  old  man  continued  to  relate 
that  Dalton,  who  often  boasted  that  he 
had  never  broken  a promise  or  fiuled 
in  an  appointment,  met  the  agent,  to 
whom  he  gave  all  necessary  instruc- 
tions. It  was  six  o’clock  before  he 
turned  homewards ; the  snow  was 
falling  heavily,  and  in  the  darkness 
he  probably  lost  his  way,  for  he  did 
not  take  the  direct  road.  At  about 
eight  o’clock  he  was  seen  by  an  Indian 
crossing  a lake  about  a mile  from  his 
bouse ; the  ice  had  begun  to  break 
up,  but,  by  the  aid  of  a pole  which 
he  used  for  leaping  across  the  occa- 
sional chasms  which  intersected  the 
lake,  he  reached  in  safety  within 
about  a hundred  yards  of  the  shore  : 
he  then  probably  threw  away  the 
pole  and  broke  through  the  ice. 

‘ Long  before  this  tunc,’  continued 
poor  Wells,  ‘ I had  become  alarmed 
for  my  master’s  safety,  and  bad  gone 
in  search  of  him ; but  I took  the 
direct  road  and  missed  him.  My  wife 
distinctly  beard  his  cries ; but  they 
sounded  more  like  the  screams  of 
drowning  cattle  than  a man’s  voice. 
She  said  she  thought  it  was  a horse 
that  bad  broken  through  the  ice. 
It  was  morning  before  we  found  him ; 
be  was  frozen  hard,  and  his  hands 
and  face  were  much  cut  by  the 
ice.’ 

All  was  true,  then,  and  at  the  very 
hour, — at  the  very  moment,  probably 
(making  allowance  for  tlie  difference 
of  time  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies), — that  we  beheld  Dalton  he 
was  dying  a miserable  death  at  a 
distance  of  2000  miles;  and  as  he 
died  so  he  appeared  to  us,  — the 
blanket  coat,  with  the  hood  drawn 
over  bis  head  ; the  gun  on  his  back, 
the  pole  in  his  hand  ; even  as  he  was 
last  seen  in  life,  so  we  beheld  him. 

The  contents  of  the  packet  which 
my  poor  friend  had  sent  me  related 
principally  to  affairs  of  a private 
nature,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  refer.  In  a long  letter  to  me 
he  stated  that,  confident  of  bis  ap- 
proaching death,  having  received  hit 
teaming,  he  had  intrusted  to  his  faith- 
ful servant  the  duty  of  conveying  to 
me  his  last  wishes  ; and  it  was  with 
the  big  tears  rolling  down  my  cheeks 
that  I read  the  dying  words  of  my 
noble-hearted  friend.  To  my  wife 
he  wrote  in  a strain  of  gratitude  and 
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aiTection,  and  concluded  with  the 
following  remarkable  passage : — 

I had  been  sitting  up  reading  later  than 
usual,  and  had  clos^  my  book  weary,  but 
not  disposed  to  sleep,  when  I heard  a 
knocking  at  my  window,  and  on  looking 
up  distinctly  saw  a white  figure  beckon- 
ing to  me.  You  may  fancy  tliat  such  an 
apparition  at  such  a time  and  place, 
startled  me.  I arose,  and,  opening  the 
window,  looked  forth.  It  was  a bitterly 
cold  night,  and  a sharp,  piercing  wind, 
struck  upon  me  as  I raised  the  sash.  At 
that  moment  I felt  a touch  upon  my  arm, 
and  found  myself  face  to  face  with  a 
female  figure.  Her  features  were  but  too 
familiar  to  me ; they  were  those  of  my 
vindictive  ancestress,  whose  portrait  you 
have  so  often  admired  and  marvelled  at. 
She  was  deadly  pale,  and  looked  at  me, 
not  in  anger  but  with  a deeply  sorrowful 
expression,  as  if  bewailing  the  fate  which 
she  was  about  to  bring  u|>on  me.  I 
know  not  bow  long  she  gazed  upon  me. 
She  did  not  utter  a sound,  but  slowly 
retiring  without  turning  her  face  from 
me,  and  beckoning  as  if  for  me  to  follow, 
she  was  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  woods. 
A strange  feeling  now  stole  over  me.  I 
was  not  alarmed,  but,  on  the  contrary. 


felt  as  if  a weight  had  been  removed  from 
my  mind.  I was  calm,  cool,  and  re- 
signed, for  I felt  that  the  sentence  was 
irrevocably  passed,  and  that  I must  die. 
Perhaps  before  another  sun  shall  arise 
all  will  be  over.  With  a fervent  trust  in 
the  mercy  of  God,  I am  prepared  to  meet 
my  fate.  Fain  would  I once  more  have 
met  you,  my  best  and  kindest  friends, 
but  it  is  destined  otherwise.  Yet  I re- 
member our  agreement,  and  if  the  human 
will  sunives  the  frame,  my  departing 
spirit  shall  visit  you.  And  now  farewell, 
and  if  sometimes  when  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  happiness  which  is  yet  in 
store  for  you  my  image  should  intrude, 
think  of  me  as  an  affectionate  brother, 
whose  last  thoughts  were  of  your  good- 
ness and  worth. 

Dalton  was  buried  close  to  the 
scene  of  his  last  struggle.  No  stately 
monument,  nopolish^  marble,  marks 
the  grave;  but  beneath  a grassy 
mound  on  the  borders  of  his  favourite 
lake,  far  from  his  kindred,  home, 
and  friends,  fhe  sacred  stillness  of  his 
resting-place  but  seldom  dbturbed 
by  the  tread  of  man. 

After  life’s  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well. 
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Few  of  those  who  stand  near  some 
quarry  in  our  inland  counties, 
aurroundra  by  all  the  beauties  of 
British  scenery,  hill  and  valley, 
down  and  field,  luxuriant  with  woods, 
carpeted  with  herbage,  or  waving 
witn  com,  bestow  a thought  on  the 
character  of  the  rock  beneath.  It 
occurs  not  to  jnany,  that  where  the 
grass  now  grows  and  the  cattle  low 
the  waves  once  flowed ; and  that  the 
ripple-mark  may  still  be  seen  on 
wnat  was  once  the  ribbed  sea  sand. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  gcolo^,  it  is  startling  to  be 
told  that  the  solid  slab  of  stone  so 
marked,  when  last  exposed  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  was  part  of  the 
sandy  shore  over  which  the  ani- 
mate beings,  now  blotted  from  the 
book  of  life,  wended  their  way,  leav- 
ing in  many  cases  the  traces  of  their 
steps,  just  before  some  great  convul- 
sion of  our  planet  changed  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  surface,  but  spared 


these  unmistakeable  records  to  tell 
the  tale. 

No  one  with  any  powers  of  gene- 
ralization can  long  study  the  system 
of  animated  nature  without  being 
satisfied  that  he  must  search  among 
the  wrecks  of  bygone  ages  for  those 
forms  which  are  required  to  make  it 
complete,  and  that  in  the  fossil 
fauna  he  will  find  the  lost  links  of 
the  broken  chain. 

Among  the  iebnolites,  or  fossil 
foot- prints,  which  have  attracted  so 
much  attention  of  late  years,  those 
announced  by  Dr.  Ogier  Ward,  as 
proving  tbc existence  ofa  small  four- 
footed  animal  at  the  period  of  the 
deposition  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
near  Shrewsbury,  were  brought  un- 
der tlie  notice  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Birmingham.  They  most 
nearly  resembled  those  figured  in  the 
paper  on  the  new  red  sandstone  of 
NVarwickshire,  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchbon  and  Mr.  Strickland,*  but 
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differed  in  exhibiting  more  distinct 
indications  of  the  terminal  claws,  and 
less  distinctive  impressions  of  the 
connecting  web:  the  innermost  toe 
was  less,  and  there  was  an  impres- 
sion always  at  a distance  from  the 
fore-toes,  like  a hind-toe  pointing 
backwards,  the  point  of  which  only 
seemed  to  have  touchetl  the  ground, 
reminding  the  observer  of  such  an 
impression  as  might  have  been  nude 
by  a wading  bird,  and  of  the  orni- 
tliichnites  discovered  by  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock in  thejConnecticut  new  red  sand- 
stone, which  have  been  referred  to 
the  grallatorial  tribe  of  birds. 

The  American  fossil  footsteps  were 
found  at  five  places  near  the  banks 
of  the  river,  within  a distance  of 
thirty  miles,  at  various  depths  be- 
neath the  surrounding  sunace,  in 
quarries  of  laminated  flag -stones. 
The  inclination  of  the  stone  is  from 
5^  to  30^ ; and  there  is  evidence  to 
warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the 
tracks  were  impressed  before  the 
strata  were  so  inclined.  Many  of 
these  tracks,  clearlpr  showing  that 
they  belonged  to  different  individuals 
and  species,  cross  each  other ; and 
the  footmarks  are  not  unfrequently 
crowded  together,  reminding  one  of 
the  impressions  left  by  the  feet  of 
ducks,  geese,  and  other  birds,  on  the 
muddy  shore  of  the  stream  or  pond 
fr^uented  by  them.  These  foot- 

f Tints  are  referred  by  Professor 
litcbcock  to  seven  species  at  least, 
if  not  genera,  of  very  long-legged 
wading  birds,  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a snipe  to  dimensions  twice 
as  great  as  those  of  an  ostrich.  The 
steps  are  seen  in  regular  .succession 
on  a continuous  tracK,  as  of  an  ani- 
mal walking  or  running,  the  right 
and  left  foot  always  occupying  their 
proper  places.  At  Mount  Thorn, 
near  Xorthampton,  were  discovered 
four  nearly  parallel  tracks  of  a gi- 
gantic animal  whose  foot  was  fifteen 
inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  largest 
claw,  which  was  two  inches  in  length. 
The  toes  were  broad  and  thick,  and 
in  one  track  appeared  a regular  suc- 
cession of  six  of  these  steps,  four  feet 
distant  from  each  other.  The  distance 
in  other  tracks  varied  from  four  to  six 
feet.  Another  footnurk  extended  to 
the  length  of  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
inches,  without  reckoning  a remark- 


able appendage  extending  backwards 
eight  or  nine  inches  from  the  heel. 
The  impressions  of  this  appendage 
resent  traces  similar  to  what  may 
e made  by  wiry  feathers  or  coarse 
bristles;  these  last  appear  to  have 
sunk  into  the  ground  nearly  an  inch. 
The  toes  had  penetrated  much  deeper, 
and  the  mud  or  sand  appeared  to 
have  been  raised  into  a ridge  rising 
several  inches  around  their  impres- 
sions, reminding  the  observer  of  the 
elevation  round  the  track  of  an  ele- 
phant over  moist  clay.  Intervals  of 
six  feet  were  noted  as  the  length  of 
the  stride  of  the  impressor  of  this 
omithichnite.  The  bones  of  fishes 
only  (Palteothrissuin)  had  been  dis- 
covered in  this  impresseil  rock. 

If  Professor  Hitchcock  be  right  in 
his  conclusion  that  these  enormous 
foot-prints  are  the  vestiges  of  fea- 
thered giants,  there  can  lie  no  doubt 
that  they  justify  the  remark  that 
they  are  of  the  highest  interest  to 
the  palaxintologist,  as  they  establish 
the  new  fact  ofthc  existence  of  birds 
at  the  early  epoch  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  formation  ; and  further 
show  that  some  of  the  most  ancient 
forms  of  that  cla.ss  attained  a size  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  largest  among 
the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  pre- 
sent world. 

The  discovery  of  the  bones  of 
the  gigantic  Dinornis  (Owen),  have 
proved  beyond  all  question  the  last 
conclusion : but  the  student  will  do 
well  before  he  accepts  the  former, 
to  investigate  thoroughly  Professor 
Owen's  papers  on  Lahyrinlhodon,* 
remembering  that  the  toes  of  Dr. 
Hitchcock’s  giant  were  broad  and 
thick.  The  footmarks  of  that  gi- 
gantic batrachian  {Salamandroides, 
Jiiger  — Mastodonsaunu  and  Phyto- 
murus,  of  the  same — Chirotherium, 
Kaup)  were  impressed  on  a shore; 
and  in  some  of  the  specimens  of  that 
petrified  strand  were  the  impressions 
of  drops  of  rain  that  had  fallen  upon 
the  strata  while  in  the  process  of 
formation.  On  the  surface  of  one 
at  StoretoD,  where  the  impressions 
of  the  footmarks  were  large,  the 
depth  of  the  holes  made  by  the  rain- 
drops on  different  parts  of  the  same 
footstep,  varied  with  the  unequal 
pressure  on  the  clay  and  sand,  ac- 
cording to  the  salient  cushions  and 


* Geol.  Tram.  Second  Scries. 
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retiring  hoIlo^v^  of  the  animal's  foot. 
The  constancy  of  these  ap{>earance8 
upon  an  entire  series  of  foot- prints 
in  a long  and  continued  track, 
showed  that  the  rain  had  fallen  after 
the  creature  had  passed. 

The  equable  size  of  the  casts  of  large 
drops  tliat  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the 
slab  (sajrs  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  Address  to 
the  Geological  Society  of  London  on  this 
phenomenon),  ezeept  in  the  parts  im- 
pressed by  the  cushions  of  the  feet,  record 
the  falling  of  a shower  of  heavy  drops  on 
the  day  in  which  this  huge  animal  had 
marched  along  the  antient  strand  : he- 
mispherical impressions  of  small  drops 
upon  another  stratum,  show  it  to  have 
been  exposed  to  only  a sprinkling  of 
gentle  rain  that  fell  at  a moment  of  calm. 
In  one  small  slab  of  new  red  sandstone, 
found  by  Dr.  Ward  near  Shrewsbury 
[where  the  remains  which  will  presently 
be  alluded  to  were  found],  wo  have  a 
combination  of  proofs  as  to  meteoric, 
hydrostatic,  and  locomotive  phenomena, 
which  occurred  at  a time  incalculably 
remote,  in  the  atmosphere,  the  water, 
and  the  quarter  towards  which  the  ani- 
mals were  passing  ; the  latter  is  indicated 
by  the  direction  of  the  footsteps  which 
form  their  tracks ; the  size  and  curva- 
tures of  the  ripple-marks  on  the  sand, 
now  converted  to  sandstone,  show  the 
depth  and  direction  of  the  current ; the 
oblique  impressions  of  the  rain-drops 
register  the  point  from  which  the  wind 
was  blowing  at  or  about  the  time  when 
the  animals  were  passing. 

But  how  was  this  record  so  firmly 
imprinted  on  the  stone  ? The  an- 
swer is  ready  from  the  same  eloquent 
and  accurate  oracle : — • 

The  clay  impressed  with  these  prints 
of  rain-drops  acted  os  a mould,  which 
transferred  the  form  of  every  drop  to  the 
lower  surface  of  the  next  bed  of  sand  de- 
posited upon  it,  so  that  entire  surfaces 
of  several  strata  in  the  same  quarry  are 
resjrectively  covered  with  moulds  and 
casts  of  drops  of  rain  that  fell  whilst  the 
strata  were  in  process  of  formation,* 

Xo,  you  are  not  about  to  be  drag- 
ged into  a treatise  on  ichnology, 
friendly  reader ; though,  believe  me, 
you  will  find  the  subject,  pregnant 
as  it  is  with  evidences  of  uncouth 
extinct  forms  that  have  passed  away 
from  life  for  ever,  wending  their 
way  over  the  shores  of  a half-formed 
world,  amid  wind  and  rain,  storm 
and  sunshine,  as  marvellous,  ay. 


and  as  entertaining  too,  as  a fairy 
tale.  You  are  only  to  be  led  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  ichnolites  from 
the  Shrewsbury  sandstone,  as  a fit 
introduction  to  the  crocodiles,  which 
will  next  claim  your  attention. 

Professor  Hitchcock,  as  we  have 
seen,  undoubtedly  claims  his  ichno- 
lites  as  due  to  the  presence  of  birds 
on  the  spot  where  they  were  im- 
pressed ; but,  as  Professor  Owen  well 
observes,  any  evidence  of  a warm- 
blooded and  quick-breathing  class  of 
animals  at  so  remote  a peri^  as  the 
new  red  sandstone  epoch,  requires 
to  be  very  closely  sifted  ; and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  chance  of  obtaining 
any  analogical  facts,  bearing  upon 
Professor  Hitchcock’s  omithichnites, 
induced  our  professor  to  spare  no 
exertions  to  obtain  further  insight 
into  the  problematical  creature  of 
the  Grinsill  quarries. 

Dr.  AVard  kept  a sharp  eye  upon 
the  quarrying  operations ; and  soon, 
in  addition  to  the  footsteps,  fossils 
were  from  time  to  time  found,  se- 
cured, and  liberally  sent  up  to  the 
Professor,  who  was  thus  enabled  to 
form  a clear  opinion  of  the  animal 
that  had  impressed  the  sands  with 
its  feet.  The  result  was  the  Profes- 
sor’s Description  of  an  Extinct  Lacer- 
tian  Reptile,  Rhynchostnirus  orticep* 
(_Owen),  of  which  the  bones  and  foot- 
prints characterize  the  Upper  New 
Red  Sandstone  at  Grinsill,  near 
Shrewsbury,  published  in  the  se- 
venth volume  of  The  Transactions 
of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. For  the  highly  interesting 
details  of  this  masterly  paper  wc 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  memoir 
itself,  which  will  well  repay  an  at- 
tentive perusal ; suffice  it  to  say, 
that  this  Uhynchosaur  turned  out  to 
be  neither  crocodilian,  batrachian, 
nor  chelonian,  though  in  a degree 
allied  to  each  of  those  tribes,  and 
that  the  fortunate  preservation  of 
the  skull  brought  to  light  modifica- 
tions of  the  lacertinc  structure  lead- 
ing towards  the  tortoises  and  birds, 
which  were  before  unknown. 

Before  we  sketch  tlie  natural  his- 
tory of  the  crocodiles,  it  may  not  be 
unamusing  to  pass  rapidly  in  review 
some  of  the  legends  with  which  the 
ancients  connected  a form  selected 


* Address  delivered  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  on  the  2lst  February, 
1810,  by  the  Rev.  \V.  Buckland,  D.D.  President. 
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by  the  Eg^tians  ai  the  symbol  of 
a crnel  and  revengeful  being.  The 
horrible  shape  and  detestable  dispo- 
sition of  the  crocodile,  made  it  an 
apt  representative  of  the  murderer 
of  Osiris ; * and  when  it  was  re^rded 
as  the  personification  ofTyphon,  it 
mnst  be  confessed  that  it  looked  the 
character  of  that  evil  one  well,  as 
any  one  will  allow  who  looks  on  the 
devilish  woodcut  that  surmounts  the 
old  French  quatrain  ; — 
he  Nil  prodoit  des  monstres  perillenx, 
Lors  que  d’Egypte  arrouse  le  pais. 

Mais  entre  ctux,  dont  sommes  esbohix, 
he  crocodile  est  le  plus  merveilleux. 

The  sculptor  has  done  his  best  to 
make  tbe  monster  look  decent  as  be 
appears  on  tbe  robe  of  the  Nile  in 
the  celebrated  statue ; but  one  of 
tbe  surrounding  sixteen  t}rpical  child- 
ren finds  himself  rather  inconve- 
niently near  the  open  mouth  of  the 
destroyer,  and  is  represented  as  start- 
ing back  accordingly ; while  another 
lends  him  a band  to  help  him  out  of 
the  dangerous  neighbourhood.  Poor 
old  Nilus ! he  must  have  had  wann 
work  to  keep  his  crocodiles  in  any- 
thing like  order  when  the  terror- 
stricken  son  of  Clymene  was  harried 
by  his  father’s  runaway  horses  he 
knew  not  where,  and  the  quiet, 
steady  Moon  beheld  with  amazement 
her  brother's  chariot  dashing  along 
beneath  her  own.  The  crocodilian 
commotion  under  that  smoking  state 
of  things  must  have  been  tbe  cause 
of  his  extremity  of  horror,  for  tbe 
Tanais,  tbe  Calcus,  tbe  Lycorraas, 
the  Xanthus,  the  Mscander,  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Ganges,  the  Danube, 
the  Ismenus,  the  Phasis,  the  Tagus, 
the  Caister,  whose  swans  then  sung 
their  last  and  died ; the  Rhine,  the 
Rhone,  the  Tiber, — all  suffered 
equally,  and  stood  their  ground ; 
but 

Nilas  in  extremum  fagit  perterritus 
orbera 

Occuluitqae  caput,  quod  adhuc  latet. 

Father  Thames  was  happily  out 
of  the  way,  or  not  sufficiently  known 
to  the  polite  world  on  that  occasion, 
llis  turn,  however,  is  at  hand.  A 
foreign  prince  and  priest,  shot  from 


his  proper  sphere,  is  coming  down 
upon  him : but  we  will  venture  to 
prophesy  that  he  will  not  run  away 
like  the  affrighted  Nile,  but  con- 
tinue to  TO  between  his  banks  and 
look  tbe  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
boldly  in  the  face. 

As  the  serpents  had  their  PsyUi, 
so  the  crocodiles  had  their  Tenty- 
riUt ; — 

Moreover,  there  is  a kind  of  people 
that  rary  a deadly  hatred  to  the  croco- 
dile, and  they  be  called  Tentyrites,  of  a 
certain  isle  even  within  Nilu.s,  which 
they  inbabite.  The  men  are  but  small 
of  stature,  but  in  this  quarrell  against 
tbe  crocodiles  they  have  hearts  of  lions, 
and  it  is  wondrous  to  see  how  resolute 
and  courageous  they  are  in  this  behalfe. 
Indeed  Ibis  crocodile  is  a terrible  beast 
to  them  that  flie  from  him ; but,  con- 
trary, let  men  pursue  him  or  make  head 
againe,  he  runnes  away  most  cowardly. 
Now,  these  islanders  be  tbe  only  men 
that  dare  enconntre  him  in  front.  Over 
and  besides,  they  will  take  the  river,  and 
swim  after  them ; nay,  they  will  mount 
upon  their  backs,  and  set  them  like 
horsemen  : and  as  they  turn  their  heads, 
with  their  mouths  wide  open  to  bite  or 
devour  them,  they  will  thrust  a club  or 
great  cudgell  into  it  crosse  overthwart, 
and  so  holding  hard  with  both  hands 
each  end  thereof,  the  one  with  the  right, 
and  tlie  other  with  the  left,  and  ruling 
them  perforce  (as  it  were)  with  a bit  and 
bridle,  bring  them  to  land,  like  prisoners ; 
when  they  have  them  there,  they  will  so 
fright  them  only  with  their  words  and 
speech,  that  they  compel  them  to  cast 
up  and  vomit  those  boffies  againe  to  be 
enterred,  which  they  had  sw^owed  but 
newly  before.  And  therefore  it  is,  that 
this  is  tbe  only  isle  which  tbe  crocodiles 
will  not  swim  to  ; for  the  very  smell  and 
sent  of  these  Tentyrites  is  able  to  drive 
them  away,  like  as  the  Pselli,  with  their 
savour,  put  serpents  to  flight.  By  report 
this  beast  seeth  but  badly  in  the  water  : 
but  be  they  once  without,  they  arc  most 
quick -sighted.  All  the  four  winter 
months  they  lire  in  a cave  and  eat  no- 
thing at  all.  .Some  arc  of  0|iinion  that 
this  creature  alone  groweth  all  his  life  : 
and  surely  a great  time  he  livcth.t 

To  say  nothing  of  more  ordinary 
methods  of  capture,  if  a crocodile 
was  only  touched  with  the  feather 
of  an  ibis  it  instantly  became  mo- 
tionless ; and  there  was  another  mode. 


• Osiris,  the  popular  divinity,  the  ruler  of  the  Nile,  the  benign  dispenser  of 
plenty,  had  for  his  antagonist  and  destroyer  Typhon,  the  scorching  desert  wind,  that 
dried  up  the  fructifying  waters,  Iwaring  famine  and  death  on  its  wings,  when  it  un- 
seasonably prevailed, 
t Pliny. 
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if  old  chroniclers  are  to  be  believed, 
not  unworthy  of  note.  It  was 
thought  a bitter  and  bright,  as  well 
as  a novel  idea,  when  some  ill-con- 
ditioned scapegrace  sent  a looking- 
glass  to  an  importunate  Gorgon,  who 
was  qualified  for  admission  into  the 
Ugly  Club, — if  any  woman  ever  was, 
which  we  with  all  gallantry  and 
humility  doubt — in  the  hope  that 
the  first  look  at  herself  would  Ik; 
fatal.  But  here  again  we  have  the 
old  adage,  Pereant  ijui  ante  nos, 
&c. — ‘ Tnere  is  nothing  new,’  &c. 
forced  upon  us.  The  sure  way  to 
settle  a crocodile,  according  to  an- 
cient practice,  was  to  confront  him 
with  a mirror,  when  he  inconti- 
nently died  of  fright  at  his  own  de- 
formity. 

‘Crocodile  tears’  have  become  a 
proverb  somewhat  musty ; and  yet 
everybody  may  not  know  that  there 
was  another  version  besides  the  vul- 
gar one,  of  working  upon  the  kind- 
hearted  traveller  by  apparent  dis- 
tress, getting  him  within  reach,  and 
then  destroying  him.  It  was  held 
for  certain  that  when  a crocodile 
had  got  hold  of  a man  and  killed 
him,  it  consumed  its  prey  comfort- 
ably enough  till  it  came  to  the  head, 
which  would  have  proved  too  hard 
a nut  for  our  crocodile  to  crack, 
without  pouring  forth  a copious 
shower  of  tears  as  a solvent,  which 
softened  the  skull,  and  put  the  ra- 


venous reptile  in  easy  possession  of 
its  tit-bit — the  brain. 

One  of  their  horrible  functions, 
among  the  Indians,  was  to  act  as  the 
finishers  of  the  law  in  capital  cases, 
as  elephants  were  employed  by 
Asiatic  autocrats  not  very  many 
j'ears  since,*  but  in  a different  man- 
ner, as  may  be  well  supposed.  The 
crocodile  - executioners  were  kept 
without  food  when  judgment  of 
death  was  anticipated ; and  the  con- 
demned wretch  was  dragged  to  the 
tank,  where  the  hungry  monsters 
glared  at  him  with  their  green  can- 
nibal eyes,  as  the  assistants  delibe- 
rately bound  him  and  foot,  and  then 
tossed  him  alive  to  the  chasms  of 
their  gaping,  serrated,  clanking  jaws. 
They  were  also  retained  as  guards  in 
Pegu ; the  ditches  of  the  fortifica- 
tions being  filled  with  them. 

The  QuastioMs  crocudiliiue,  those 
plicte  et  serrcc  diaUcticorum,  as  they 
have  been  called,  took  their  rise 
from  certain  stories  in  which  the 
crocodile  figures.  For  instance,  a 
woman  was  taking  a walk  with  her 
little  son  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
a lurking  crocodile  carried  him  off, 
saying,  he  should  be  restored  if  bis 
mother  responded  truly. 

‘ Do  I mean  to  give  him  up  ?’ 
asked  the  crocodile. 

‘ No,  you  don’t,’  answered  the  mo- 
ther ; ‘ and,  therefore,  according  to 
your  rule,  you  ought.’ 


* Mr.  Sirr,  in  liU  entertaining  book,  Ceylon  and  the  Cinyalete  (8ro.  Lon- 
don, 1850,  Sboberl),  mentions  a striking  instance  of  the  docility  of  one  of  these 
elephants. 

During  the  reign  of  the  last  blood-stained  king  of  Kandy,  the  terrible  custom 
which  had  tong  prevailed  of  execution  by  elephants,  who  were  trained  to  prolong  the 
suffering  of  the  doomed  criminal  by  crashing  the  limbs  before  the  coup  de  grace  was 
given,  prevailed. 

One  of  the  elephant-executioners  was  at  that  place  during  Mr.  Sirr’s  sojourn 
there,  and  be  was  desirous  of  testing  the  sagacity  and  memory  of  the  brute.  It  was 
of  huge  size,  ^nd  mottled,  and  stood  quietly  with  the  keeper  seated  on  its  neck.  The 
noble,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Sirr  and  his  party,  desired  the  man  to  dismount  and 
stand  on  one  aide. 

The  chief  gave  the  word  of  command, — ' Slay  the  wretch  ! ’ 

The  elephant  raised  his  trunk,  and  twined  it  as  if  grasping  a human  being,  and 
then  made  motions  as  if  be  were  depositing  the  patient  on  the  earth  before  him,  then 
slowly  raised  his  forefoot,  and  placed  it  alternately  upon  the  spots  where  the  limbs 
of  the  sufferer  would  have  been.  This  he  continued  to  do  for  some  minutes ; and 
then,  as  if  satisfied  that  the  bones  most  be  crushed,  raised  his  trunk  high  above  his 
head  and  stood  motionless. 

The  chief  now  said, — ‘ Complete  your  work.’ 

The  ele|)hant  immediately  placed  one  foot  on  the  place  where  the  victim’s  abdo- 
men would  have  been,  and  the  other  upon  the  spot  where  the  bead  must  have  rested, 
appearing  to  exert  bis  whole  strengtJi  to  crush  the  victim,  and  trample  out  the 
remains  of  life. 

The  tyrant  was  dethroned  in  1815 ; and  since  that  time  the  animal  bad  never 
been  called  upon  to  execute  his  horrible  office. 
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' Whether  the  mother  ever  got  her  nary  diet.  Strabo’s  host — a man  of 

son  back  mnst  be  left  to  the  judg-  consequence,  and  the  guide  of  the 

ment  of  those  vrho  have  been  made  party  in  everything  relating  to  sacred 

to  feel  how  many  points  of  the  law  things — led  the  way  to  the  pond, 

are  centered  in  possession,  especially  carrying  from  the  table  a small  cake, 

where  crocodiles  are  concerned.  some  roasted  meat,  and  a cup  of 

The  same  stoiy  is  the  foundation  spiced  wine  well  mulled.  They 

of  the  crocodiline  question  put  in  found  Suchos,  in  which  name  the 

Lucian's  dialogue  : — crocodile  rejoiced,  stretched  at  his 

‘ Hav*>you  a son?’  ease  on  the  margin.  Straightway 

‘ What  then  ?’  did  the  priests  approach  him.  Some 

‘ If  he  was  wandering  near  a river  opened  his  mouth,  one  acolyte 

and  a crocodile  should  find  him  and  rapped  in  the  cake,  another  crammed 

cany  him  off,  but  should  promise  to  down  the  meat,  and  the  whole  was 

restore  him  upon  your  giving  a true  finished  by  pouring  down  the  wine  ; 

answer  to  the  question,  whether  It  when  Suchos  plunged  into  the  pond 

was  intended  to  do  so  or  no,  what  and  swam  over  to  the  other  side  to 

would  you  say  were  the  crocodile’s  take  his  siesta.  If  many  pilgrims 

intentions  ?’  visited  his  shrine  with  similar  oflfer- 

‘ You  ask  me  a perplexing  ques-  ings  in  the  course  of  a day,  the  deity 

tion,  truly.’  must  have  occasionally  afforded  the 

But  almost  everything  has  its  awful  spectacle  of  ‘ a drunken  mon- 

bright  side,  and  so  has  a crocodile,  ster,’  second  only  to  that  of  La- 

Diu  not  one  save  good  King  Minas  blache’s  Caliban, 

when  he  tumbled  into  the  water  ? What  a wondrous  piece  of  acting 
And  were  they  not  reckoned  ad-  that  is!  The  brutal  passion — the 

mirable  safeguards  for  preventing  cunning  ignorance  — the  monster 

robbers  from  crossing  the  river  ? In  lower  than  the  man  but  higher  than 

short,  they  made  a very  respectable  the  brute — something  between  a 

figure  among  the  moh  of  animal  and  chimpanzee  and  humanity,  with  a 

vegetable  Egyptian  deities,  and  were  strong  dash  of  his  devilish  dam  in 

treated  accordingly,  as  we  shall  pre-  him,  are  brought  out  as  no  actor 

sently  see.  Silence  is  not  only  the  but  that  great  artist  could  portray 

gift,  but  the  attribute  of  the  gods ; them  and  when  the  mass  warms  up 

and  as  the  ancients  believed  that  a under  the  influence  of  Trinculoa 

crocodile  had  no  tongue  he  had  a bottle But  words  cannot  convey 

pretty  safe  claim,  which,  joined  to  the  personification:  go  and  sec  him. 

nis  alleged  foreknowledge  of  the  ex-  AVhy  will  not  some  gifted  master 

tent  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  write  a Sicilian  opera,  if  Acts  and 

was  all-sufficient  for  his  deification.  Gahttea  will  not  suffice,  and  present 

Hence  no  doubt  existed  of  the  sal-  Lablache  as  Polyphemus  ? All  £u- 

vation  of  the  man  devoured  by  one  rofie  would  crowd  to  behold  the 

of  these  reptiles.  The  sure  road  to  incarnation  of  the  Cj’clops. 

heaven  went  through  a crocodile’s  But  my  pen  is  running  away  with 

maw ; * and  even  those  who  were*  me  as  usual,  and  must  be  brought 

bitten  by  one  were  considered  pecu-  back  to  these  well -led  and  well- 
liarly  fortunate.  appointed  crocodiles,  which  were 

The  priests  were  not  slow  in  avail-  looked  up  to  with  some  faith  as 

ing  themselves  of  these  articles  of  oracles  of  divination.  If  the  croco- 

belief,  which  they  themselves  had  dile  spontaneously  took  the  cake,  or 

invented,  and  accordingly  they  took  other  food  offered,  it  was  a good 

care  to  have  tame  crocodiles  ready  omen ; but  if  the  offering  was  un- 
to receive  the  offerings  of  the  faith-  heeded  or  rejected,  the  worst  might 

fill.  Strabo  saw  one  of  these  at  be  expected.  There  was  a dark  story 

Arsinoe,  that  ‘ city  of  the  crocodiles,’  that  the  priests  concluded,  from  such 

and  an  apolaustic  life  he  seems  to  a rejection,  that  Ptolemy’s  death  was 

have  led.  Bread,  meat,  and  wine,  near. 

the  contributions  of  travellers  and  Geoffroy  seemed  to  think  that 
pious  neighbours,  formed  bis  ordi-  the  Suchos  was  a mild  and  in- 

* If  a person  was  killed  by  a crocodile,  or  drowned  in  the  Nile,  his  body  was 
embalmed  by  the  priests,  and  deposited  in  the  sacred  tombs. 

voi..  xui.  no.  coi.li.  X .X 
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offensive  species,  whose  more  gentle 
nature  led  the  Egyptians  to  deify 
and  tame  it ; but,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fugitive  characters  relied  on  by 
him  as  constituting  specific  differ- 
ence— characters  which  can  hardly 
be  viewed  as  indicating  more  than 
variety — it  seems  that  the  three  cro- 
codile mummies,  so  far  from  being 
specimens  of  Gcoffroy’s  Suchos,  are 
identical  with  his  margincUus,  lacu- 
nonu.^,  and  romplunatHs*  Souc,  or 
S(ynrkis,  according  to  M.  Chanipol- 
lion,  indicates  the  Egyptian  name  of 
Satiini ; and  Suchos  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  proper  name  of  the  in- 
dividual that  Strabo  saw  at  Arsinoe. 
Thus  Apis  was  the  sacred  bull  of 
Memphis ; that  of  Heliopolis  was 
Mnevis. 

Jiut,  however  this  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  animal  was 
tamed  by  the  ancients ; and  as  little 
that  proper  treatment  meets  with 
the  same  success  now.  Plutarch  re- 
lates how  the  crocodile  can  be  made 
obedient  to  the  human  voice  and 
hand,  oiwning  its  mouth  and  suffer- 
ing its  teeth  to  be  cleaned  with  a 
towel. 

Crocodiles,  says  IIerodotus,t  are 
sacred  with  some  of  the  Egyptians; 
but  not  so  with  others,  who  treat 
them  as  enemies.  Those  who  dwell 
about  Thebes  and  the  lake  Mieris 
look  on  them  as  very  sacred;  and 
they  each  train  up  a crocodile,  which 
is  rendered  quite  tame.  Into  the 
ears  of  these  crocodiles  they  put 
crj-stal  and  gold  ear-rings,  and  adorn 
their  forepaws  with  bracelets.  They 
give  them  appointed  and  sacred  food, 
treating  them  as  well  as  possible 
while  alive,  and  when  dead  they 
embalm  and  bury  them  in  the  sacred 
vaults.  But  the  people  who  dwell 
about  the  city  Elephantine  eat  them, 
not  considering  them  sacred.  They 
are  not  called  crocodiles  by  the 
Egyptians,  but  champsce.  The  name 
of  crocodiles  was  given  to  them  by 
the  lonians,  because  they  thought 
they  resembled  lizards,^  which  are 


found  in  the  hedges  in  their  country. 
But  as  the  crocodile,  in  a state  of 
nature,  was  not  very  likely  to  find 
any  careful  attendant  ready  to  rub 
his  teeth  with  a napkin,  Nature,  it 
seems,  has  sent  him  an  animated 
feathered  toothpick. 

The  following,  says  the  Halicamaa- 
sian,  is  the  nature  of  the  crocodile : — 
During  the  four  coldest  months  it 
does  not  cat ; though  it  has  four  feet, 
it  is  amphibious.  It  lays  its  eggs  on 
land,  and  batches  them  there.  The 
greater  part  of  the  day  is  spent  on 
the  dry  ground,  but  the  whole  night 
in  the  river,  for  in  the  night-time 
the  water  is  warmer  than  the  air  and 
the  dew.  Of  all  living  things  of 
which  we  know,  this  grows  to  be  the 
longest  from  the  smallest  beginning. 
It  lays  eggs  little  larger  than  those 
of  a goose,  and  the  young  at  first  is 
suitable  in  size  to  the  egg ; but  when 
grown,  it  reaches  to  the  length  of 
seventeen  cubits  and  more.  It  has 
the  eyes  of  a pig,  and  the  teeth  and 
projecting  tusks  are  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  body.  It  is  the  only 
animal  that  has  no  tongue:  it  does 
not  move  the  lower  jaw,  but  is  the 
onl}'  animal  that  brings  down  its 
upper  jaw  to  the  under  one.  It  is 
furnished  with  strong  claws,  and  a 
skin  covered  with  scales  not  to  be 
broken  on  the  back.§ 

With  the  exception  of  the  very 
pardonable  mistake  generally  current 
with  the  ancients,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  deceived  by  appearances, 
about  the  alisence  of  the  tongue  and 
the  want  of  motion  in  the  lower  jaw, 
the  description  above  given  may 
pass  verj'  creiiitably  ; but  then  comes 
a statement,  for  which  we  have  beard 
Herodotus  branded  as  a most  daring 
fabulist. 

It  is  blind  in  the  water,  continues 
the  historian,  but  very  quick -sighted 
on  land ; and  because  it  lives  for  the 
most  part  in  the  water  its  mouth  is 
filled  with  leeches.  All  other  birds 
and  beasts  avoid  him,  but  he  is  at 
peace  with  the  troebilus,  because  he 


* GeofTrojr  founded  his  C.  eomplanatus  on  mummies  which  MM.  Dum^ril  and 
Bibron  assert  are  clearly  specimens  of  Croeodilu*  vuigaris. 
t Eut.  09. 

X KftmttuhM.  In  Kircher’s  Egyptian  dictionary,  Pi-souchi  is  made — but  upon 
no  sound  foundation — the  Coptic  name  for  a crocodile.  Emni,  or  hanua,  is  stated 
by  the  safest  authorities  to  be  the  Coptic  word  from  which,  with  the  feminine  article 
prefixed,  has  come  the  Arabic  word  tinuah,  now  current  on  the  bonks  of  the  Nile. 
Herodotus,  who  was  evidently  aware  of  this  name,  gives  it  under  the  form  of  x*P'k'^ 
(champsa).  } Emt.  68. 
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receives  benc6t  from  that  bird.  For 
when  the  crocodile  gets  out  of  the 
water  on  land  and  then  opens  its 
jaws,  which  it  does  moat  commonly 
towards  the  west,  the  trochilus  enters 
its  mouth  and  swallows  the  leeches ; 
the  crocodile  is  so  well  pleased  with 
this  service  that  it  never  hurts  the 
trochilus.* 

Upon  this  foundation  succeeding 
writers  Iiave  raised  their  fantastic 
structures,  and  we  proceed  to  give 
one  or  two  modes  of  telling  the  same 
story ; — 

AH  the  day  time  the  crocodile  keepeth 
upon  the  land,  but  he  passeth  the  night 
in  the  water : and  in  good  regard  of  the 
season  he  doth  the  one  and  the  other. 
When  he  Imtii  tilled  his  belly  with  hshes, 
he  lietli  to  sleep  upon  the  sand.s  in  the 
shore  : and  for  that  he  Ls  a great  and 
grcedic  devourcr,  somewhat  of  the  meat 
sticketh  e\crmore  lietween  his  teeth.  In 
regard  whereof  cometh  the  w ren,  a little 
bird  ealleil  there  trochilos,  and  the  king 
of  birds  in  Italy  : and  shee  for  her  vic- 
tuals* sake,  hoppeth  first  about  his  mouth, 
falleth  to  pecking  or  picking  it  with  her 
little  neb  or  bill,  and  so  forward  to  the 
teeth,  which  he  cleanscth,  and  all  to 
make  him  gap.  Then  getteth  shee  w ithin 
hi.s  mouth,  which  he  openetU  the  wider, 
by  reason  that  he  taketh  so  great  delight 
in  this  her  scraping  and  scouring  of  his 
teeth  and  chaws.  Now  wlien  he  is  lulled 
as  it  were  fast  asleep  with  this  pleasure 
and  contentment  of  hi.s  : the  rat  of  India, 
or  ichneumon,  spieth  his  vantage,  and 
seeing  him  lye  thus  broad  gaping,  wliip- 
peth  into  bis  mouth,  and  sliooteth  bim- 
selfe  dowrne  his  throat  as  qoicke  as  an 
arrow,  and  then  gnaweth  his  bowels, 
eateth  a hole  through  his  belly,  and  so 
killeth  him.f 

Scaliger,  somcwhatscandalizcd  that 
Pliny  had  made  the  bird  a wren,  was 
of  opiuion  that  it  should  be  described ; 
and  the  trochilus  then  came  out  of 
the  size  of  a thrush,  with  an  acute 
crested  feather,  which  it  had  the 
power  of  erecting,  so  as  to  prick  the 
palate  of  the  crocodile  if  he  should 
close  his  jaws  and  shut  her  in. 
Aldrovaud  backs  this  doctrine  h^'  a 
reference  to  Leo’s  work  on  Africa, 
who  declares  that  he  saw  on  the 
banks  of  islands  in  the  middle  of  the 
Nile  crocodiles  sunning  themselves, 
and  birds,  about  the  size  of  a thrush, 
flitting  about  them ; but  afler  a short 
space  the  birds  flew  away.  His  in- 


quiries were  answered  by  a statement 
that  portions  of  the  fishes  and  other  * 
animals  on  which  the  crocodile  feeds 
stick  about  his  teeth  and  breed 
worms,  to  his  great  torment.  The 
birds,  perceiving  the  worms  when 
the  crocodile  gapes,  come  to  feed 
upon  them.  Put  the  crocodile,  as 
soon  as  he  finds  that  all  the  worms 
are  eaten  up,  closes  his  mouth,  and 
attempts  to  swallow  the  bird  that 
has  entered,  but,  lieing  wounded  by 
the  sharp  spine  with  which  the  head 
of  the  bird  is  armed,  gapes  again  and 
sets  the  winged  prisoner  free. 

The  narrative  of  Herodotus  has 
received  corroboration  from  the  pen 
of  the  accomplished  author  of  Visits 
to  Monasteries  in  the  Lcmnt,\ 

I will  relate  (says  Mr.  Curzon,  in  that 
amusing  and  interesting  book)  a fact  ui 
natural  history  which  I was  fortunate 
enough  to  witne.ss,  and  which,  although 
it  is  mentioned  so  long  ago  as  the  times 
of  Herodotus,  has  not,  1 believe,  been 
often  observed  since ; indeetl,  I have 
never  met  with  any  traveller  who  has 
himself  seen  such  an  occurrence. 

I luid  always  a strong  predilection  for 
crocodile -shooting,  and  had  destroyed 
several  of  these  dragons  of  the  waters. 

On  one  occasion  I saw  a long  wav  off  a 
large  one,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long, 
lying  asleep  under  a peq)cndicular  bank, 
about  ten  feet  high,  on  the  margin  of  the 
river.  1 stopped  the  boat  at  some  dis- 
tance ; and  noting  the  place  as  well  as  I 
could,  1 took  a circuit  inland,  and  came 
down  cautiously  to  the  top  of  the  bank, 
whence  with  a heavy  rifle  I made  sure  of 
my  ugly  game.  1 had  alrt»ady  cut  off 
his  head  in  my  imagination,  and  was 
considering  whether  it  should  be  stuffed 
with  its  mouth  open  or  shut.  I peeped 
over  the  bank : there  he  was  within  ten 
feet  of  the  sight  of  the  rifle.  I was  on 
the  point  of  tiring  at  his  eye,  when  I 
observed  that  he  was  attended  by  a bird 
called  a zic^zac.  It  is  of  the  plover 
species,  of  a greyish  colour,  and  as  large 
as  a small  pigeon. 

The  bird  W'as  walking  up  and  down 
close  to  the  crocodile’s  nose.,  I suppose 
I moved,  for  suddenly  it  saw  me,  and 
instead  of  flying  away  as  any  respectable 
bird  would  have  done,  he  jum(>ed  up 
about  a foot  from  the  ground,  screamed 
‘ Zic-zac  ! zic-zac  ! * with  all  the  powers 
of  his  voice,  and  dashed  himself  against 
the  crocodile’s  face  two  or  three  times. 

The  great  beast  started  up,  and  imme- 
diately spying  his  danger,  made  a jump 


• Ibid.  Cary.  f HoUand’*  Plina. 

$ London : John  Murray.  18 19. 
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into  the  air,  and,  daahing  into  the  water 
with  a aplasli  which  covered  me  with 
mud,  he  dived  into  the  river  and  dis- 
appeared. The  zic-zac,  to  mjr  increased 
admiration — proud,  apparently,  of  having 
saved  his  friend — remained  walking  up 
and  down,  uttering  his  cry,  as  1 thought, 
with  an  exulting  voice,  and  standing 
every  now  and  then  on  the  tips  of  his 
toes  in  a conceited  manner,  which  made 
me  justly  angry  with  his  impertinence. 
After  having  waited  in  vain  for  some 
time,  to  see  whether  the  crocodile  would 
come  out  again,  I got  up  from  the  bank 
where  I was  lying,  threw  a clod  of  earth 
at  the  zic-zac,  and  came  back  to  the 
boat,  feeling  some  consolation  for  the 
loss  of  my  game  in  having  witnessed  a 
circumstance  the  truth  of  which  has  been 
^sputed  by  several  writers  on  natural 
history. 

The  crocodile's  protector  was  ac- 
tuated, doubtless,  by  that  self-interest 
which  governs  so  many  social  com- 
pacts ; and  Herodotus,  when  he  de- 
scribes the  bird  as  freeing  the  croco- 
dile from  his  troublesome  parasites, 
only  records  an  alliance  which  is  far 
from  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
animals.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
iamiliar  instances  of  the  daws,  mag- 
pies, and  starlings,  that  attend  upon 
our  sheep  and  norned  cattle,  there 
are  more  close  alliances  founded  on 
a reciprocity  of  benefits.  Such, 
among  the  warm-blooded  vertebrated 
animus,  is  the  connexion  between 
the  Buphaga  erythrohyucka  — the 
beef-eater  of  the  English,  the  pique- 
heeuf  of  the  French — and  the  oxen, 
camels,  and  antelopes,  which  it  frees 
from  the  larete  that  burrow  in  their 
hides,  for  which  service  its  feet  and 
beak  arc  admirably  adapted,  — the 
feet,  armed  with  strong  claws,  afford- 
ing a firm  hold  on  the  back  of  the 
animal,  and  the  beak,  fashioned  so 
as  to  dig  and  extract  the  maggots  as 
neatly  as  an  instrument  combining 
the  qualities  of  a lancet  and  forceps, 
in  skilful  surgical  hands,  could  per- 
form the  operation.  Such  are  the 
rhinoceros  birds  mentioned  by  lilr. 
Gumming.  Even  among  the  mol- 
luscous animals  we  have  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  pinna  and  the  crab. 

The  rhinoceros  birds  were  just  as 
attentive  to  their  charge  as  the  guard 
which  deprived  Mr.  Curzon  of  his 
‘ ugly  game.'  A native  had  informed 
>Ir.  Gumming  that  a white  rhino- 
ceros was  lying  asleep  in  thick  cover, 
and  he  accompanied  uis  guide  to  the 


spot.  The  rhinoceros  was  Inttg- 
asleep  beneath  a shady  tree,  and  his 
appearance  reminded  Mr.  Gumming 
of  an  enormous  hog.  The  beast 
kept  constantly  flapping  bis  cars, 
which,  he  says,  rhinoceroses  inva- 
riably do  when  sleeping.  But  before 
he  could  reach  the  proper  distance 
to  fire,  several  rhinoceros  birds  by 
which  he  was  attended  warned  him 
of  his  impending  danger  by  sticking 
their  bills  into  his  ear,  and  uttering 
their  harsh,  grating  cry.  Thus 
aroused,  he  suddenly  sprang  to  his 
feet,  crashed  away  through  the  jan- 
gle at  a rapid  rate,  and  hlr.  Gumming 
saw  him  no  more.  But  it  appears 
that  it  is  not  to  the  rhinoceros  Mone 
that  these  guardians  do  good  service. 

These  rhinoceros-birds  (continues  our 
mighty  hunter)  are  constant  attendants 
upon  the  hippopotamus  and  the  four 
varieties  of  rhinoceros,  their  object  being 
to  feed  upon  the  ticks  and  other  parasitic 
insects  that  swarm  upon  these  animals. 
They  arc  of  a greyish  colour,  and  are 
nearly  as  large  as  a common  thrush ; 
their  voice  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
mistletoe-thrush.  Many  a time  have 
these  ever-watchful  birds  disappointed 
me  in  my  stalk,  and  tempted  me  to  invoke 
an  anathema  on  their  devoted  heads. 
They  are  the  best  friends  tlie  rhinoceros 
bos,  and  rarely  fail  to  awaken  him.  even 
in  his  soundest  nap.  ‘ C'huckuruo  ’ |)cr- 
fectly  understands  their  warning,  and. 
springing  to  his  feet,  be  generally  looks 
about  him  in  every  direction,  after  which 
he  invariably  makes  off.  I have  often 
hunted  a rhinoceros  on  horseback,  which 
led  me  a chase  of  many  miles,  and  re. 
quired  a number  of  shots  before  he  fell, 
during  which  chase  several  of  these  birds 
remained  by  the  rhinoceros  to  the  last. 
They  reminded  me  of  mariners  on  the 
deck  of  some  bark  sailing  on  the  ocean, 
for  they  perched  along  his  back  and  sides  ; 
and  as  each  of  my  bullets  told  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  rhinoceros  they  ascended 
about  six  feet  into  the  air,  uttering  their 
harsh  cry  of  alarm,  and  then  resumed 
their  position.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  the  lower  branches  of  trees,  under 
which  the  rhinoceros  passed,  swept  them 
from  their  living  deck,  but  they  always 
recovered  their  former  station  ; they  also 
adhere  to  the  rhinoceros  during  the  night. 

I have  often  shot  these  animals  at  mid- 
night  when  drinking  at  the  fountains, 
and  the  bird.s,  imagining  they  were  asleep, 
remained  with  them  till  morning,  and  on 
my  approaching,  before  taking  flight, 
they  exerted  themselves  to  their  utmost 
to  awaken  Chiiokuroo  from  his  deep  sleep. 

Geoffrey  was  of  opinion,  and  others 
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agree  with  him,  that  the  Eej-ptian 
dotterell,*  first  described  by  liassel- 
quist,  is  the  trochilos  of  Herodotus ; 
and  it  is  a curious  instance  of  the 
pen-erseness  of  systematists  that  they 
should  have  pressed  the  last-men- 
tioned name  into  their  service  to 
designate  those  volatile  animated 
gemst  which  shoot  by  like  meteors 
in  that  western  world  which  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  and  to  which 
these  brilliant  birds  are  exclusively 
confined.  Lintucus,  who  gives  the 
Egyptian  dotterell  a place  among  his 
ch^adrii  (plovers),  makes  no  sign  as 
to  its  being  the  Irochil'is  of  Herodo- 
tus, and  he  adopts  that  word  as  the 
specific  name  of  the  common  wren  of 
our  hedges.^ 

In  the  grand  battle  l>ctween  the 
hippopotami  and  the  crocodiles,  re- 
presented on  the  plinth  of  the  statue 
of  Xilus,  a somewhat  long-billed  but 
rather  corpulent  long-legged  bird 
seems  ready  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  a crocodile,  which  has  a hippopo- 
tamus fast  by  the  nose.  Another 
and  similar  bird  stands  calmly  before 
an  open-mouthed  cr<x;odiIe.  If  the 
sculptor  intended  these  for  trochili, 
they  have  not  much  of  the  w-ren 
about  thein,  nor  of  the  plover  either. 
They  may  have  been  meant  for  ibises 
looking  on  at  the  row. 

Hasscl(|uist  declares  that  the  cro- 
codiles do  inexpressible  mischief  to 
the  common  people  of  Upper  Egypt, 
often  killing  and  devouring  women 
who  come  to  the  river  to  fetch  water, 
and  children  playing  on  the  shore  or 
swimming  in  the  river.  He  relates 
that  in  the  stomach  of  one  dissected 
before  Jlr.  Barton,  the  English  con- 


sul, the  bones  of  the  legs  and  arms 
of  a woman,  with  the  rings  which 
Egyptian  women  wear  as  ornaments, 
were  found.  The  fishermen,  whose 
nets  are  broken  by  the  crocodiles  if 
they  come  in  his  way,  are,  he  says, 
often  exposed  to  great  danger  from 
those  terrible  monsters. 

Sonnini  relates  that  they  are  for- 
midable to  the  inhabitants,  and  that 
in  some  places  they  arc  obliged  to 
form  in  the  river  an  enclosure  of 
stakes  and  fagots,  that  the  women, 
in  drawing  water,  may  not  have  their 
legs  carried  off  by  the  crocodiles. 
The  Catholics,  he  adds,  are  persuaded 
that  those  hideous  destroyers  will 
attack  a Mussulman,  but  forbear  to 
injure  a Christian,  and  bathe  without 
fear  in  the  Nile,  while  the  Mahome- 
tans, acknowledging  the  miracle,  dare 
not  expose  themselves  there. 

After  alluding  to  the  veneration 
which  the  crocodile  experienced  in 
some  parts  of  Egypt  in  remote  times, 
anil  the  fury  with  which  it  was  pur- 
sued and  destroyed  in  others,  Sonnini 
remarks  that  in  his  time  the  crocodile 
was  neither  reverenced  nor  destroyed. 
Banisherl  to  the  most  southern  part 
of  Egypt,  they  assemble  there,  he 
says,  m vast  numbers.  They  are  to 
be  seen  when  the  sun  is  at  its  height, 
their  head  above  tbe  water,  immove- 
able, and  appearing  at  a distance  like 
large  pieces  of  floating  wood,  gliding 
slowly  down  with  the  current  and 
basking  in  the  heat,  in  which  they 
delight.  He  shot  several,  approach- 
ing very  close,  which,  as  they  were 
not  often  disturbed,  he  was  able  to 
do ; but  he  does  not  api^ear  to  have 
bagged  any  like  Mr.  Camming,  with 


* Charadritu  ^Egypliiu,  Linn.  Haniet,  Hippo’s  careful  and  intelligent  attendant, 
when  told  wlwt  Herodotus  and  Aristotle  had  stated  on  this  subject,  expressed  his 
disbelief  of  the  story,  but  said  he  knew  the  bird,  which  he  described  pretty  accurately. 
IMr.  Mitcbell  took  him  down  to  the  museum  in  the  garden,  when  he  at  once  pointed 
out  Huplopterut  tpinottis,  a spur-winged  dotterell  or  plover,  as  the  bird  he  meant. 
This  species,  it  appears,  is  constantly  found  in  the  places  where  the  crocodiles  land, 
and  runs  about  hunting  for  insects — small  moUusca,  ]ierhaps,  and  such  things — when 
the  crocodiles  arc  lying  asleep.  The  appearance  of  the  hunter  immediately  excites  a 
noisy  note  from  the  plover,  the  crocodile  wakes,  and  the  natives  believe  that  the  bird 
is  the  crocodile's  friend  and  watchman.  The  Sheigea  Arabs  call  this  bird  El  »ugda  : 
tlie  natives  of  Dongola  call  it  El’um  thaad,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  the 
cousin  or  niece  of  the  crocodile.  Mr.  Curzon’s  narrative  leads  to  the  inference  of  a 
much  more  intimate  connexion  between  the  bird  and  the  crocodile  than  a mere  cry  at 
the  approach  of  danger.  The  spur  on  each  of  the  wings  of  hoploptenis  is  nearly 
half  an  inch  long.  The  reader  will  remember,  in  one  of  the  versions  of  the  story, 
the  sharp  s])inc  with  which  the  bird  is  said  to  be  armed,  and  which  Leo  places  on  its 
head. 

t The  humming-birds — Trochilidte  and  Trochitius  of  modem  ornithologists  — 
inhabiting  America  and  the  \Vest  India  islands. 

^ Motacilla  trochilus. 
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•whose  best  and  worst  dog  the  croco- 
diles of  South  Africa  made  off.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  the 
small  boat  in  which  Sonnini  sailed 
up  the  river  was  often  surrounded  by 
crocodiles.  They  saw  the  party  pass 
with  indifference,  neither  discovering 
fear  nor  any  cruel  intent  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  voyagers.  The  noise 
of  the  musket-shot  alone  disturbed 
their  tranquillity.  Sonnini  asserts 
that  they  never  rise  upon  vessels,  and 
that  how  little  soever  the  gunwales 
may  he  raised  above  the  water,  no- 
thing is  to  be  apprehended  from  their 
attacks.  But  he  advises  the  naviga- 
tor to  avoid  thrusting  his  arms  or  legs 
into  the  stream,  or  lie  will  run  the 
risk  of  getting  them  snapped  off  by 
the  sharp-pointed  teeth  of  the  croco- 
diles. Very  alert  in  the  water,  which, 
he  says,  they  cleave  with  rapidity, 
they  make,  according  to  him,  but 
slow  progress  on  dry  land  ; and  were 
it  not  that  their  slime  colour  and  the 
coat  of  mud  with  which  they  cover 
themselves  in  walking  along  the  miry 
shores  of  the  Nile,  disguise  them  so 
as  to  render  them  less  perceptible, 
and  thus  expose  men  to  l)e  surprized 
by  them,  they  are,  he  declares,  by 
no  means  so  dangerous  out  of  the 
watery  element,  in  which  they  are 
stronger  and  more  at  liberty. 

The  portrait  of  the  ichneumon  ‘^ue 
les  E^yptieru  nomment  Hat  tie  Pha- 
raan^  is  given  in  the  Portraits  d'Ani- 
maux*  with  the  following  morsel  of 
poesy: — 

Voy  le  portrait  du  Rat  de  Pharaon, 

Qui  chasse  aox  rats,  comme  fait  la  Be- 
lette : 

Au  demeurant  fort  cauteleuse  bestc, 

Qui  autrement  est  nommcc  Ichneumon. 

But  not  a word  is  said  about  the 
romance  of  its  leaping  into  the  gaping 
moutbsof  crocodiles,  gliding  into  their 
bellies,  and  eating  their  way  out  of 
the  entrails  of  the  reptiles,  which  the 
ancient  authors  and  many  of  the 
moderns  loved  to  dwell  upon,  hut 
which  Sonnini  treats  with  the  con- 
tempt that  it  deserves.  The  natural 
food  of  the  ichneumons  consists  of 
rats,  birds,  eggs,  and  reptiles ; and  if 
some  of  them  have  been  seen  spring- 
ing on  little  crocodiles  with  fury 
when  jpresented  to  them,  the  act  was 
the  effect  of  their  general  appetite 
for  such  game  generally,  and  not  of 


a particular  antipathy.  It  would,  as 
Sonnini  observes,  be  at  least  equally 
reasonable  to  say  that  their  mission 
on  earth  was  to  prevent  the  too  great 
propagation  of  chickens,  to  which 
they  are  far  more  hostile  than  to 
crocodiles.  In  his  time,  and  in  more 
than  half  of  northern  Egypt,  that  is 
to  say',  in  that  part  comprized  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
city  of  Siout,  ichneumons  were  very 
common,  although  there  were  no 
croccxliles  there ; while  they  were 
more  rare-  in  Upper  Egypt,  -where 
the  crocodiles  were  more  numerous. 
The  great  scourge  of  the  crocodiles 
is  a tortoise  called  thirse  by  the 
Arabians — one  of  the  Potamians,  pro- 
bably— which,  when  the  little  croco- 
diles just  hatched  repair  to  the  river, 
springs  upon  them  and  devours  them. 
Persons  of  undoubted  veracity  at 
Thebais  told  Sonnini  that  out  of  fifty 
young  crocodiles,  the  produce  of  one 
hatching,  seven  only  had  escapetl  the 
thirse,  which  is  also  a keen  devourer 
of  the  crocodile’s  eggs.  Seven  little 
crocodiles,  each  eleven  inches  long, 
were  brought  to  the  French  traveller 
when  he  was  at  Kous.  Their  teeth 
were  already  very  sharp,  and  they 
appeared  to  have  come  into  the  world 
with  the  true  crocodile  spirit.  The 
Egyptian  who  took  them  said  that 
then;  were  about  fifty  of  them  to- 
gether, but  that  it  was  impos.sible  to 
catch  them  all  liecause  the  mother 
arrived  unexpectedly,  and  was  eager 
to  fly  at  him.  From  such  small  be- 
innings  are  these  enormous  monsters 
cveloped.  Sonnini  saw  at  Negaude 
the  skin  of  a crocodile  thirty  feet 
long  and  four  broad ; and  be  was 
assured  that  some  had  been  found  in 
the  Nile  of  the  length  of  fifty  feet. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  was  as  great  in  the  new- 
ly-hatched reptiles  as  in  those  that 
had  attained  to  that  enormous  size. 

Herodotus  t gives  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  the  bait  with  which  the 
ancient  fishermen  bobbed  for  croco- 
dile. Having  well  covered  his  hook 
with  the  chine  of  a hog,  he  makes, 
according  to  the  historian,  a cast  into 
the  middle  of  the  river ; and  then 
producing  a young  live  pig  on  the 
bank,  he  beats  it  till  he  makes  it 
squeal.  The  crocodile,  attracted  by 
the  piercing  cry,  goes  in  the  dircc- 
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tion  whence  it  proceeds,  meets  with 
the  baited  hook,  swallows  it,  is  struck, 
in  angling  phrase,  and  the  tackle 
being  none  of  the  finest,  is  drawn 
bodily  to  land.  But  when  the  cro- 
codile is  there  the  angler  would  have 
but  a hard  time  of  it,  if  he  did  not 
instantly  set  to  work  to  plaster  up 
the  eyes  of  his  game  with  mud. 
When  he  has  done  this,  it  is  managed 
very  easily ; but  he  has  a world  of 
trouble  before  the  operation  is  com- 
leted.  Ilasselquist  found  a fishing- 
ook  in  the  palate  of  one  which  he 
dissected;  and  the  eggs  which  he 
rocured,  larger  than  that  of  a hen 
ut  less  than  that  of  a goose,  covered 
with  a hard  crust,  of  a rugged  sur- 
face, and  of  a cloudy  white  colour, 
were  taken  out  of  a female  thirty 
feet  long. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
Roman  populace,  whose  cry  for  no- 
velty at  the  great  shows  only  equal- 
led that  for  bread,  would  be  fami- 
liarized with  the  monsters  of  the 
Nile : — 

Marcus  Scaurus  was  the  first  man 
who,  in  his  plaies  and  games  that  lie  set 
out  in  his  wdileship,  m^e  a show  of  one 
water- horse  and  four  crocotlilcs,  swim- 
ming in  a poole  or  mote  made  for  the 
time  during  these  solemnities.* 

This  seems  to  have  been  a zoolo- 
gical exhibition,  and  nothing  more ; 
but  the  crocodiles  were  soon  brought 
forward  for  more  cruel  purposes,  and 
to  pander  to  the  popular  lust  for 
blo^.  Augustus  turned  six-and- 
thirty  into  the  amphitheatre  at  once. 
The  shout  raised  by  the  thousands 
who  beheld  that  monstrous  entrance, 
could  only  have  been  equalled  by 
the  breathless  silence  with  which 
they  saw  the  bold,  calm  gladiators, 
advance  upon  their  frightful  antago- 
nists. The  bestiarii,  who  were  sworn 
to  face  any  living  thing  that  their 
lord  and  master  chose  to  oppose  to 
them,  did  their  butcherly  duty  that 
day,  for  not  one  of  the  thirty-six 
was  left  alive. 

Most  probably  the  conquerors 
feasted  on  them  afterwards,  for  there 
was  a saying  that 

A crocodile  is  good  meat. 

All  save  the  head  and  feet ; 

though  a little  musky,  perhaps  ; and 
the  head  was  not  without  its  use  in 


the  Roman  pharmacopoeia,  os,  for 
instance ; — 

The  eic-teeth  of  the  said  crocodile, 
filled  up  with  frankincense  (for  hollow 
they  be),  and  tied  to  any  part  of  the 
body,  put  by  those  periodical!  fevers 
which  use  to  return  at  sett  and  certaine 
hours  ; but  then  the  patient  must  not  for 
five  dayes  together  see  the  party  who 
fastened  the  same  about  him.  And  they 
report  likewise,  that  the  little  grav  el  stones 
taken  out  of  their  belly  be  of  the  same 
vertue  to  drive  away  the  sliaking  fits  of 
agues  when  they  are  comiuing,  which  is 
the  cause  that  the  .dt.gyptians  use  ordi- 
narily to  anoint  their  sicke  folk  with  the 
fat  of  this  beast. 

The  blood  administered  to  the  eyes 
was  supjxised  to  promote  clearness  of 
vision.  The  fat  bore  a high  price, 
for  he  who  was  anointed  with  it 
might  fearlessly  dive  in  the  Nile, 
though  surrounded  by  crocodiles. 
It  was  reckoned  excellent  good  for 
the  bites  of  serpents,  according  to 
Dioscoridcs ; and  Leo  lauds  its  efficacy 
in  the  case  of  old  ulcers,  and  even  of 
cancers.  Boiled  in  water  with  vine- 
gar, it  was  held  a sovereign  remedy  for 
the  toothache,  if  the  patient  washed 
his  face  with  the  decoction  ; and  no 
doubt  it  did  the  sufferers  as  much 
good  as  any  nostrum  now  advertised. 
The  skin,  if  carried  round  fields  or 
gardens,  and  afterwards  suspended 
there,  was  held  to  be  a sure  defence 
against  approaching  hailstorms.  In 
modern  times  not  only  is  the  musk  of 
the  glands  held  precious  (or  was,  not 
long  ago),  but  other  parts  of  the 
animal  were  used  for  medicinal  pur- 

f loses.  Ilasselquist  notices  the  ‘ fol- 
iculus,’  of  the  bigness  of  a hazel  nut, 
under  the  shoulders  of  the  old  cro- 
codiles, containing  a thick  matter 
which  smells  like  musk.  The  Egyp- 
tians, he  says,  are  very  anxious  to 
get  this  when  they  kill  a crocodile. 
It  being  a perfume  much  esteemed  by 
the  grandees,  but  Hasselquist  did  not 
find  one  in  any  that  he  dissected. 
He  states  that  the  Egyptians  use  the 
fat  against  the  rheumatism  and  stiff- 
ness of  the  tendons,  esteeming  it  a 
powerful  remedy  outwardly  applied, 
lie  mentions  the  gall,  as  being  con- 
sidered good  for  the  eyes ; and  that, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  crocodiles  them- 
selves, as  used  by  the  Egyptians  for 
purposes  about  which  we  care  not  to 
be  particular. 


* Holland’s  Pliny, 
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I am  not  aware  that  a true  croco- 
dile has  ever  been  exhibited  alive  in 
this  country.  I never  saw  one,  though 
I have  seen  many  alligators  of  all 
sizes.  It  would  not  be  very  difficult 
to  bring  over  a Nilotic  crocodile; 
and  if  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lon- 
don were  to  show  one  with  its  at- 
tendant dottcrell  and  the  hippopota- 
mus,' the  attraction  would  be  strong. 
The  clever  keepers  of  that  establish- 
ment would  soon  reconcile  them  to 
each  other,  and  present  another 
‘united  happy  family'  to  the  won- 
dering spectators. 

Without  wearying  the  reader  with 
anatomical  details,  we  would  draw 
attention  to  certain  peculiarities  in 
the  organization  of  the  crocodilian 
family,  which  are  not  only  essential 
to  its  well-being,  but  indicate  that 
appro.ximation  of  one  form  to  another 
of  which  every  observer  who  studies 
animated  nature  is  constantly  re- 
minded. 

The  cervical  vertebra:  are  fur- 
nished with  a sort  of  false  ribs, 
which  impede  lateral  motion ; and, 
indeed,  tne  general  structure  of 
the  vertebral  eolumn,  as  far  as  the 
pelvis,  combined  with  the  abdominal 
ribs,  renders  it  difficult  for  the  cro- 
codilidic  to  bend  their  bodies  side- 
ways ; whence  the  notion  of  throw- 
ing them  out  when  in  pursuit  by 


doubling  back.  There  is  a story  of 
an  En^bhman  running  before  a 
large  ^li^tor  which  came  out  of 
the  lake  N icaragua,  and  was  gaining 
on  him  fast,  lie  would  have  been 
soon  overtaken  by  bis  grim  pur- 
suer, had  not  some  Spaniards  c^led 
to  him  to  run  in  a circle  and  baffle 
it  bv  compelling  it  to  resort  to 
the  laborious  operation  of  turning, 
if  it  should  be  bent  on  continuing 
the  pursuit.  That  an  alligator  can 
bend  its  body  and  tail  so  as  to 
bring  head  and  tail  together  I have 
proved.  I took  an  alligator  be- 
tween five  and  six  feet  long,  at  the 
Zoological  Garden  in  the  Kegent's. 
Park,  by  the  tail  and  lifted  it  off  its 
legs,  when,  by  what  certainly  ap- 
peared to  be  a violent  effort,  it  bent 
its  body  so  as  to  reach  my  hand  with 
its  head.  I had  a glove  on,  but  the 
reptile  bit  it  through,  without,  how- 
ever, wounding  my  hand. 

The  abdominal  rilis,  which  form 
a sort  of  plastron  for  the  protection  of 
the  belly,  in  addition  to  the  false  and 
ordinary  ribs,  do  not  reach  up  to  the 
spine,  and  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
an  ossification  of  the  tendinous  por- 
tion of  the  recti  muscles.  True 
clavicles  there  are  none,  but,  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  Saurian  tribe,  the 
coracoid  apophyses  arc  attached  to 
the  breast-bone.  The  lungs  of  rep- 


* CM  Oct. — I to  the  Zoological  Garden,  and  in  my  way  to  the  hippopotamns 
came  upon  a late  hatch  of  six  young  black  swans  not  long  out  of  the  egg,  walking 
with  their  affectionate  mother,  the  proud  father  strutting  in  advance  ready  to  do 
battle  with  all  comers,  and  looking  as  if  he  defied  the  world.  Looked  in  upon  Jenny 
Lind,  who  had  broken  her  horn  at  the  base,  or  rather  loosened  it  at  the  suture,  so 
that  it  went  quite  back.  But  the  keeper  set  it  cleverly,  and  it  is  now  in  place, 
exalted,  like  that  of  her  namesake  by  Brother  Jonathan  j so  that  she  carries  her  head 
as  proudly  and  symmetrically  as  any  giraffe  of  them  all. 

The  great  tortoise  had  cuddled  into  a comer  of  his  house,  as  if  he  felt  the  approach 
of  winter. 

Hippo  was  in  his  bath.  When  he  sinks  he  puts  back  his  ears,  and  closes  them  to 
keep  out  the  water.  A large  vegetable  marrow  was  thrown  to  him  by  Hamet.  He 
mumbled  it  for  some  time  in  the  water,  and  below  the  surface  as  well  os  above,  making 
an  impression  on  the  fruit  but  not  breaking  it.  When  below  the  surface  he  would 
let  it  out  of  his  mouth,  and  then  rise  after  it  as  it  floated  to  the  top,  trying  his  young 
teeth  upon  it.  At  last  his  vegetable  appetite  appeared  to  be  roused.  He  brought  it 
to  one  of  the  steps  of  his  bath,  and,  reposing,  set  to  work  upon  it  in  good  earnest, 
with  all  but  his  head  still  in  the  water,  succeeded  in  breaking  it,  bit  off  pieces,  chewed 
them  with  a slow,  champing,  snapping  motion,  without  any  lateral  grinding,  and 
swallowed  them.  He  had  previously  been  offered  green  maize,  which  he  mumbled, 
broke,  and  played  with,  but  did  not  eat,  so  far  as  I could  see.  Boiled  carrots  and 
kohl-riibe  were  more  to  his  taste ; and  be  had  eaten  freely  of  them  before  the  experi- 
ment of  the  raw  vegetable  marrow  was  made.  All  this  looks  like  a healthy  state  of 
stomach,  and  I cannot  help  hoping  that  his  careful  attendants  will  bring  him  through 
the  winter.  He  was  rather  fractious  at  first  on  being  left,  but  is  now  reconciled  to 
the  absence  of  his  kind  Hornet  at  night,  and  sleeps  by  himself  very  comfortably.  In 
short,  his  conduct  entirely  justifies  the  epithet  conferred  on  him  by  Mr.  Dickens, 
who  has  immortalized  * The  Good  Hippopotamus.’ 
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tiles  generally  reach  down  into  the 
abdomen ; but  such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  crocodilians,  and  some  fleshy 
fibres  adhering  to  that  part  of  the 
peritoneum  which  covers  the  liver, 
remind  the  observer  of  a diaphragm. 
This  ornnization,  combing  with 
their  trfiocular  heart,  where  the 
blood  coming  from  the  lungs  is  not 
mingled  with  the  venous  portion  of 
that  fluid,  which  comes  from  the 
body,  so  completely  as  it  is  in  other 
reptiles,  approximates,  though  in  no 
great  degree,  the  crocodilians  to  the 
warm-blooded  quadrupeds.  As  in 
the  tortoises,  the  auditory  bone  and 
the  pter3’goid  apophyses  are  fixed  to 
the  skull. 

But  the  jaws,  which  in  the  cbclo- 
nians  arc  ^cntulous,  are  furnished 
with  numerous  large  conical  teeth  of 
unequal  length,  implanted  in  a single 
row  in  the  thickness  of  the  up|)cr  and 
lower  maxillary  bones,  in  separate 
cavities,  each  of  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a true  alveolus  or  socket. 
This  formidable  array  is  constantly 
kept  up  in  good  order  and  condition 
by  a provision  which  insures  a con- 
stant supply  of  serviceable  teeth. 
Each  tooth  is  hollowed  at  the  base, 
so  as  to  become  the  case  or  sheath 
of  the  tooth  of  greater  size  destined 
to  replace  it ; so  that,  in  the  croco- 
diles, the  operation  of  teething  is 
alwaj-s  painlessly'  going  on  : nor  does 
the  number  of  the  teeth  vary  ac- 
cording to  age.  The  pressure  of  the 
rising  tooth  causes  an  absorption  of 
the  hollow  base  of  the  old  one ; and 
as  the  former  advances  the  latter 
dwindles,  till  it  drops  out  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  new  one.  It  need 
hardly  be  observed  that  great  solidity 
and  strength  result  from  this  double 
gomphnsis;  while,  to  add  to  the  firm- 
ness of  the  terrible  apparatus,  the 
sockets  are  directed  obliquely  from 
front  to  rear.  Each  tooth  is,  so  to 
speak,  insulated ; and  a gum,  or  at 
least  what  does  duty  for  a gum, 
covers  the  bony  edges  of  the  jaws 
whence  they  spring. 

The  depressed  and  elongated  body 
and  tail  are  shielded  on  the  back  by 
solid  carinated  scutcheons.  The  scales 
of  the  belly  arc  squared,  compara- 
tively delicate,  and  smooth.  The  tail 
is  longer  than  the  body,  compressed 
laterally,  and  its  scales  arc  elevated 
into  a central  ridge.  The  fore-feet 
are  furnished  with  five  toes,  the  hind- 


feet  with  four.  All  the  toes  are 
armed  with  claws,  and  more  or  less 
webbed.  The  nostrils  open  at  the 
end  of  the  muzzle,  and  are  raised 
and  furnished  with  crescent-shaped 
slits.  This  elevation  is  very'  strongly 
marked  in  the  Ga vials  or  Gharrials, 
and  enables  the  animal  to  lie  floating 
with  the  nostrils  above  the  water 
without  exposing  much  of  the  head. 
They  are  closed  by  valves  when  the 
creature  descends.  The  fleshy  flat 
tongue  is  attached  very  nearly  up  to 
the  edges ; whence  the  notion  of  the 
ancients  that  the  crocodile  had  none. 
This  conformation  prevents,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  routing  out  of 
inches,  &c.  by  muscular  action,  and 
accounts  for  the  necessity  of  external 
aid  in  freeing  the  mouth  from  annoy- 
ing parasites.  The  lower  jaw  is  pro- 
longed backwards  beyond  the  skull, 
and  the  gape  is  pronortionably  elon- 
gated. Hence,  wnen  the  animal 
raises  its  head  and  throws  it  a little 
backwards  on  opening  the  mouth  by 
the  depression  of  the  lower  jaw,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  moving  its  upper 
jaw,  whence  the  error  of  the  an- 
cients in  that  respect. 

Cuvier  observes  that  the  crocodiles 
cannot  swallow  when  in  the  water, 
but  the  evidence  of  those  who  have 
seen  alligators  in  their  fishing  expe- 
ditions hardly  supports  this  assertion. 
It  is  true  that  such  witnesses  relate, 
that  after  having  seized  the  fish  be- 
neath the  surface,  the  captor  rises 
above  it,  and  occ.isionally  tosses  the 
prey  into  the  air,  as  if  to  get  rid  of 
the  water  taken  in  at  the  time  of  the 
seizure  : but  there  can  be  no  question 
that,  on  such  occasions,  the  fish  is 
swallowed  by  the  alligator  without 
leaving  the  water  ; though  the  latter 
repairs  to  the  land  fur  the  purpose 
of  devouring  such  land  animals  as  it 
may  have  succeeded  in  surprizing 
and  drowning,  after  they  have  un- 
dergone such  a dcCTee  of  decom- 
position as  renders  their  fibre  lender 
and  more  easily  divided  by  croco- 
dilian teeth.  AVith  all  due  submission, 
then,  to  the  high  authority  of  the 
great  French  zoologist,  his  position 
may  be  doubted ; and,  ind^,  the 
careful  adaptation  of  a part  of  its 
organization  to  the  requirements  of 
the  animal  goes  far  to  contradict  it. 
This  conformation  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  explain  mth  as  little  techni- 
cality as  possible. 
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If  the  interior  of  the  mouth  of  a 
crocodile  or  alligator  be  examined, 
the  roof  of  tlie  palate  will  lie  found 
nearly  flat,  and  not  pierced  by  the 
extremities  of  the  nasal  fi>sscr,  as  in 
the  greater  number  of  other  re])tilcs. 
No ; the  posterior  nasal  apertures 
open  in  the  pharynx  behind  the  pa- 
latine veil,  which  is  sufficiently  elon- 
gated to  overspread  that  portion  of 
the  roof  which  is  in  front  of  the 

flottis,  or  opening  of  the  windpipe. 

ndeed  it  is  probable  that  the  croco- 
diles are  the  only  reptiles  that  have 
a true  pharynx,  in  other  words,  a 
vestihule  common  to  the  mouth,  the 
posterior  nostrils,  the  larynx  or  wind- 
pipe, and  the  oesophagus  or  gullet. 
This  arrangement  of  the  parts  in 
comhination  with  the  muscular  struc- 
ture of  the  tongue,  the  hone  of 
which,  or  os  hjoiJes,  has  a peculiar 
expansion,  produces  a sort  of  disk  or 
valve,  whicli  can  be  lifted  and  ap- 
plied to  the  velum  palaii  above,  so  as 
effectually  to  protect  the  glottis  and 
perform  the  office  of  the  epiglottis  in 
mammiferous  animals,  conferring  on 
the  crocodile  a peculiar  power  of 
deglutition  and  respiration  when  it 
has  seized  its  prey  helow  the  surface 
of  the  water,  or  has  dragged  it  down 
from  the  land.  The  same  admirable 
machinery  comes  also  into  play  in 
carrying  on  respiration,  when  the 
animal  lies  with  its  muzzle  alone 
above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  eggs  of  the  crocodile  are  co- 
vered with  a hard  shell,  and  are  as 
large  as  those  of  a goose,  but  not  so 
oval.  The  female  is  said  to  guard 
the  nest  or  place  of  deposit,  and  to 
bestow  maternal  care  upon  the  young 
daring  some  months. 

The  form  is  widely  spread.  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  have  it.  There 
is  no  authentic  record  of  its  ever 
having  inhabited  Europe,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world  at  least ; 
unless  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the 


assertion  of  Maltc-Brun,  that  one 
was  taken  in  the  lihone  some  two 
centuries  ago.  The  fifth  quarter  of 
the  globe,  Australasia,  has  not  as 
yet  been  found  to  possess  it.  The 
muzzle  of  the  crocodiles  is  not  so 
wide  as  that  of  the  alligators  or 
caymans ; and  some  of  the  Asiatic 
species,  the  gavials*  for  example, 
have  the  jaws  elongated  into  a nar- 
row snout,  with  a rounded  termi- 
nation, reminding  one  in  some  d^ree 
of  the  beak  of  a gigantic  spoonbill 
armed  with  teeth. 

The  alligators,  according  to  some, 
derive  their  name  from  the  Portu- 
guese word  lagarto,  signifying  a 
lizard  ; some  make  it  a modification 
of  the  Indian  word  legateer,  or  alle- 
gatcr ; and  others,  again,  suppose 
that  it  is  simply  a corruption  of  the 
words  al  lagatore,^  the  inhabitant  of 
the  lake  or  lagoon  — for  travellers 
agree  generally  in  stating  that  the 
caymans  are  never  found  in  the  ra- 
pids, or  even  in  the  running  part  of 
the  stream,  but  in  creeks,  lagoons, 
or  back  waters.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence, also,  between  them  and  the 
true  crocodiles,  that  whereas  the 
latter  frequently  descend  beyond  the 
brackish  water  of  great  rivers,  even 
into  the  sea — the  greater  species  that 
inhabits  the  Ganges,  for  example, — 
and  have  been  known  to  swim  from 
island  to  island  where  the  distance 
has  been  considerable,  no  such  mi- 
grations have  been  generally  re- 
corded on  the  part  of  the  alligators, 
which,  it  has  been  said,  never  quit 
the  fresh  water.J  When,  after  the 
intense  heats  of  summer,  the  cold  sea- 
son approaches,  the  alligators  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud  of  some 
stagnant  pool,  and  there  remain  con- 
cealed and  comfortable,  in  the  sort 
of  death-in-life  state  of  hybernation, 
till  the  genial  breath  of  spring  calls 
them  again  into  active  life.  Then, 
and  as  the  summer  advances,  multi- 


• More  properly,  garrhials. 

f Sloane,  who  writes  allagator,  allegator,  alagarta,  and  alagartos,  derives  it  from 
the  Spanish  alagarta,  s lizard. 

J But  note.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Jamaica,  speaking  of  the  shoals  between 
Port  Royal  and  Passage  Fort,  and  of  the  corals,  starfishes,  and  echini,  which  there 
abound,  says  that  ‘ nllegators  are  often  drawn  on  shoar  in  the  <enne-nets  by  the 
fishermen,  whose  nets  are  generally  broken  by  them and  he  speaks  of  one  which 
was  afterwards  taken,  as  stated  at  p.  630  of  this  book,  that  used  to  do  abundance  of 
mischief  to  the  pcojile’s  cattle  ‘ in  the  neighlwurhood  of  this  bay,  having  his  regular 
courses  to  look  for  prey.’  And  Sloane  further  remarks,  that  ‘ They  are  very  common 
on  the  coasts  and  deep  rivers  of  Jamaica.’  Catesby,  too,  states,  that  they  frequent 
salt  rivers  near  the  sea,  as  well  as  streams  of  fresh  water,  fresh  and  salt  lakes. 
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tudcs  may  be  seen  in  the  unfre- 
quented waters  of  South  ^\merica, 
their  huge  flat  heads  floating  among 
the  luxuriant  nymphaae  — such  as 
Queen  Victoria's  own  watcr-hly,  and 
other  aquatic  plants,  with  which  the 
surface  is,  as  it  were,  carpeted, — or 
basking  on  the  sunny  banks  in  a 
dozing  state,  when  the  day  is  at  the 
hottest.  The)’  probably  have  a fea- 
thered attendant,  as  the  true  croco- 
diles have,  for  a bird  has  been  seen 
quietly  perched  on  an  alligator’s 
snout. 

Like  the  poacher,  their  principal 
time  of  fishing  is  in  the  niglit,  when 
they  assemble  in  large  companies, 
drive  the  fish  before  them,  with  loud 
bellowings  that  may  be  heard  a mile 
otf,  into  some  retired  creek,  and  take 
up  a position  at  the  mouth  of  it. 
Then  the  work  of  destruction  begins. 
Diving  under  the  crowded  shoal,  the 
alligators  seize  the  prey,  not  unfre- 
queiitly  using  their  tails  to  sweep 
toe  terrified  fish  which  attempt  to 
escape,  towards  their  gaping  mouths, 
while  the  shores  resound  with  the 
clanking  of  their  jaws.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  musky  secretion  of 
the  glands  beneath  the  throat  has 
attraction  for  the  fish,  as  the  anglers 
of  old  were  used  to  anoint  their  baits 
with  perfumed  unguents  to  draw  the 
finny  race  to  their  hooks.  But,  al- 
though fish  form  the  principal  food 
of  the  alligators,  they  not  unfre- 
qncntly  seize  on  land  animals,  which, 
if  too  large  to  be  swallowed  whole, 
they  sink  beneath  the  bank  till  it 
becomes  what  venison  - caters  term 
rather  high,  when  it  is  brought  out 
and  devoured  at  leisure  on  the  bank. 
Some  of  them  have  been  known  to 
attack  men  while  bathing  or  swim- 
ming across  rivers ; and  there  goes  a 
saying,  that  they  prefer  the  flesh  of 
a negro  to  any  other  delicacy.  Son- 
nini,  when  he  notices  the  belief  above 
referred  to,  that  the  Christian  bears 
a charmed  life  against  the  crocodile, 
while  the  Mussulman  is  devoured, 
states  that  he  has  read  somewhere 
that  in  Western  Africa  the  reptile 


not  only  prefers  the  negro,  but  never 
touches  the  white  Christian. 

Like  several  fishes,  gold  and  silver 
fish  and  the  carp  for  e.vample,  the 
alligators  live  at  their  case  in  waters 
of  a very  high  temperature.  Bar- 
tram  found  great  numbers,  both 
alligators  and  fish,  in  a spring  near 
the  Moixjuito  Kiver,  in  Florida, 
strongly  impregnated  with  vitriol, 
and  nearly  at  boiling  point  where  it 
issued  from  the  earth. 

At  St.  Domingo,  .M.  Ricord  had 
opportunities  of  witnessing  the  mode 
in  which  reproduction  is  carried  on 
among  the  croendilians  of  that  island. 
In  April  and  Alay,  he  tells  us,  the 
female  deposits  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  eggs,  more  or  less,  in  the 
sand  without  much  care,  and  in- 
deed hardly  covering  them,  lie  met 
with  them  occasionally  in  the  lime 
which  the  masons  had  left  on  the 
river's  bank.  According  to  his  reck- 
oning, and  if  the  temperature  be 
sufficiently  genial,  the  young  come 
forth  five  or  six  inches  in  length  on 
the  fortieth  day.  They  arc  hatched 
without  aid,  and  as  they  are  able  to 
exist  without  nourishment  while  ex- 
tricating themselves  from  the  egg, 
the  female  is  in  no  haste  to  bring  it 
to  them ; but  she  leads  them  to- 
wards the  water  and  into  the  mud, 
where  she  disgorges  half  - digested 
food  for  their  nourishment.  The 
male,  be  says,  takes  no  notice  of 
them.  They  retain  for  some  time 
the  umbilical  cicatrice  whereby  the 
vitellus  was  absorbed  while  they 
were  in  the  egg.* 

Like  the  young  turtles,  many  of 
them  are  destroyed  by  their  nume- 
rous enemies  in  their  way  to  the 
river,  and  before  they  get  into  deep 
water.  Vultures  devour  them  both 
in  the  egg  and  on  their  exclusion; 
and  ravenous  fishes  thin  their  ranks 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  clement  in 
which  those  who  survive  arc  to  pass 
so  much  of  their  existence. 

The  flesh  of  alligators  is  eaten  by 
the  Indians,  and  I have  been  assured 
by  those  who  have  partaken  of  it, 


♦ A collector  who  Iiail  taken  the  contents  of  one  of  these  nests,  brought  the  eggs 
to  the  house  where  he  was  living,  and  put  them  into  his  room  on  the  first  floor.  One 
day  he  went  out,  leaving  the  door  of  his  room  open,  and  on  his  return  beheld  a swarm 
of  young  alligators  coming  down  stairs,  .\nother  procured  a number  of  these  eggs 
just  before  he  sailed  for  England,  and  put  them  into  one  of  his  chests.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  voyage  he  had  occasion  to  open  the  chest  where  he  had  stowed  away 
the  eggs,  and  found  a legion  of  these  black  imps  among  his  shirts  and  stockings. 
Some  of  these  young  alligators  arrived  olive  and  well  in  tliis  country. 
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that  the  tail  of  a young  alligator 
aliced  and  treated  like  veal  cutleta 
bears  no  distant  resemblance  to  that 
dish. 

Of  their  ravenous  and  ferocious 
disposition  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
and  stories  illustrative  of  it  are  not 
uncommon.  Uontius  relates,  that  a 
man  who  had  conducted  a horse  to 
drink  was  fiercely  attacked  by  an 
enormous  one,  and  if  the  latter  h^  not 
suddenly  sprung  away,  both  man  and 
horse  would  have  been  in  danger  of 
their  lives.  Acosta  records  the  bravery 
of  an  Indian  father,  whose  little  son 
had  been  seized  by  an  alligator  that 
plunged  with  his  prey  into  the  depths 
of  the  river.  The  father,  a strong 
and  skilful  swimmer,  armed  with  a 
short  sword,  leaped  in  after  the  rep- 
tile, dived  under  it,  and  by  a suc- 
cession of  vigorous  stabs  in  the  belly 
compelled  the  monster  to  make  for 
the  b.ank,  where  it  deposited  the 
child  half-dead.  3Ir.  Waterton  is 
not  the  only  rider  who  has  bestridden 
one  of  these  river  liucephaii.  He 
mounted  an  alligator.  Adanson 
witnessed  and  shared  in  an  engage- 
ment with  a true  crocodile.  The 
negroes,  it  appears,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river  Senegal  boldly 
attack  these  monsters ; and  on  one 
occasion  a negro  discovered  a croco- 
dile seven  feet  long  asleep,  among 
some  bushes  at  the  foot  of  a tree  near 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  negro 
stealthily  crept  up,  and  inflicted  a 
deep  wound  on  the  side  of  the  rep- 
tile's neck.  The  crocodile  with  one 
sweep  of  his  tail  knocked  the  negro 
off  his  legs ; but  he  rose  instantly, 
and  slipped  a rope  over  the  croco- 
dile's muzzle,  while  one  of  his  com- 
panions secured  the  formidable  tail. 
Then  Adanson  leaped  on  the  croco- 
dile's back,  and  kept  it  down  while 
the  negro  drew  out  the  knife  which 
he  had  left  sticking  in  the  wound, 
and  cut  off  his  antagonist's  head. 
Another  author  mentions  one  of  the 
garrison  of  Fort  St.  Louis  who  used 
frequently  to  amuse  himself  with 
these  duels,  and  always  with  success ; 
till  at  last  he  was  so  terribly  wounded 
in  one  of  those  combats,  that  he 
must  have  been  killed  outright  if 
some  of  his  comrades  had  not  come 
to  the  rescue. 

Sir  Hans  Sloanc  was  oiTered  the 


stuffed  skin  of  an  alligator  nineteen 
feet  long  when  he  was  at  Jamaica,  but 
he  could  not  accept  of  it  on  account 
of  its  size,  ‘ wanting  room  to  stow  it.’ 
The  story  of  its  capture,  as  related 
by  him,  is  curious.  The  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  bay  be- 
tween Port  Royal  and  Passage  Fort 
liaving  sufliered  great  loss  of  cattle 
by  its  depredations,  a dog  was  used 
as  a bait,  with  a piece  of  wood  tied 
to  a cord,  the  farther  end  of  which 
was  mode  fast  to  a bed-post.  The 
reptile  coming  round  as  usual 
every  night,  seized  the  dog,  was 
token  by  the  piece  of  wood,  which 
stuck  across  his  throat,  in  his  strug- 
gles drew  the  bed  to  the  window, 
and  waked  the  people,  ‘who  kill'd 
the  allagator  which  had  done  them 
much  mischief.’  Sir  Hans  also  re- 
cords that  there  was  ‘a  pottle  of 
stones'  in  the  belly  of  one  nine  feet 
long.  Ravenous  as  the  alligators 
arc,  they  arc,  like  serpents  and  tor- 
toises, capable  of  enauring  a very 
long  fast.  Browne,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  the  same  island  which 
Sloanc  so  ably  illustrated,  remarks 
that  they  are  observed  to  live  for 
many  months  without  any  visible 
sustenance ; which  experiment,  he 
says,  is  frequently  tried  in  .Tamaica 
by  tying  their  jaws  with  wire,  and 
putting  them  thus  tied  up  into  a 
pond,  well,  or  water-tub,  where  they 
often  lie  for  a considerable  time, 
rising  to  the  surface  from  time  to 
time  for  breath.  He  also  asserts, 
that  on  opening  the  animal  the 
stomach  is  generally  found  charged 
with  stones  of  a pointed  oval,  but 
flatted  shape,  to  which  they  seem  to 
have  been  worn  in  its  bowels. 

Doubtless  (adds  the  wortliy  doctor)  it 
swallows  them,  not  only  for  nourish- 
ment, which  is  evident  from  the  attrition 
and  solution  of  their  surfaces,  but  also 
to  help  its  digestion,  and  to.stir  up  the 
oscillations  of  the  slothful  fibres  of  its 
stomach,  as  many  other  creatures  do. 
Some  people  think  it  swalloweii  them  to 
keep  them  easier  under  water  at  times; 
but  how  reasonable  soever  this  con- 
jecture may  seem  to  some  people,  it  will 
not  take  with  such  as  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  atiuatic 
animals. 

Catesby  ♦ thus  draws  their  por- 
traits : — 

In  Jamaica,  and  many  parts  of  the 
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continent,  thejr  are  found  abore  twenty 
feet  in  length ; they  cannot  be  more  ter- 
rible in  their  aspect  than  they  are  for- 
midable  and  mischievous  in  their  natures, 
sparing  neither  man  nur  beast  they  can 
surprise,  pulling  them  under  water,  that, 
being  dead,  they  may  with  greater  faci- 
lity, and  without  struggle  or  resistance, 
devour  them.  As  quadrupeds  do  not  so 
often  coma  in  their  way,  they  mostly 
subsist  on  fish;  but  as  Providence,  for 
the  preservation,  or  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tinction of  defenceless  creatures,  hath,  in 
many  instances,  restrained  the  devouring 
appetites  of  voracious  animals  by  some 
impediment  or  other,  so  this  destructive 
monster,  by  the  close  connexion  of  the 
joints  of  bis  vertcbrse,  can  neither  swim 
nor  run  any  other  ways  than  straight- 
forward, and  is  consequently  disabled 
from  turning  with  that  agility  requisite 
to  catch  his  prey  by  pursuit.  Therefore 
they  do  it  by  surprise,  in  the  water  as 
well  as  by  land ; for  effecting  of  which 
Nature  seems,  in  some  measure,  to  have 
recompensed  their  want  of  agility,  by 
giving  them  a poyrer  of  deceiving  and 
catching  their  prey,  by  a sagacity  pecu- 
liar to  them,  as  well  as  by  the  outer 
form  and  colour  of  their  body  — which 
on  land  resembles  an  old  dirty  log  or 
tree  ; and,  in  the  water,  frequently  lies 
floating  on  the  surface,  and  there  has  the 
like  appearance, — by  which,  and  his  silent 
artifice,  fish,  fowl,  turtle,  and  all  other 
animals,  are  deceived,  suddenly  catched, 
and  devoured. 

Catesby  also  mentions  their  habit 
of  swallowing  stones  and  other  hard 
substances,  not,  as  he  thinks,  to  help 
digestion,  but  to  distend  and  prevent 
the  contraction  of  their  intestines 
when  they  are  empty.  In  the  greater 
number  of  many  which  he  opened 
nothing  appeared  but  chumps  of 
light  wood  and  pieces  of  pine-tree 
coal,  some  of  which  weighed  eight 
pounds,  and  were  reduced  and  worn 
80  smooth  from  their  original  angu- 
lar roughness,  that  they  seemed  to 
have  remained  there  many  months. 

Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  well  observes,  that  in  the 
living  subgenera  of  the  crocodilian 
family  we  sec  the  elongated  and 
slender  beak  of  the  gavial  constructed 
for  feeding  on  fishes;  whilst  the 
shorter  and  stronger  snout  of  the 
broad-nosed  crocodiles  and  alligators 
gives  them  the  power  of  seizing  and 
devouring  quadrupeds  that  come  to 
the  banks  of  rivers  in  hot  countries 
to  drink.  As  there  were  scarcely 


any  mammalia  during  the  secondary 
periods,  while  the  waters  were  abun- 
dant, we  might,  a priori,  expect,  he 
remarks,  that  if  any  crocodilian 
forms  then  existed,  they  would  most 
nearly  resemble  the  modern  gavial. 
Accordingly,  those  genera  only  which 
have  elongated  beaks  have  been 
found  in  formations  anterior  to,  and 
including  the  chalk ; whilst  the  true 
crocodiles,  with  a short  and  broad 
snout  like  the  alligator,  appear  for 
the  first  time  in  strata  of  the  tertiary 
periods  in  which  the  remains  of 
mammalia  abound. 

Though  neither  crocodile  nor  aUi- 
tor  exists  in  Europe,  nor  ever,  I 
lieve,  has  existed  tncre  since  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  was  peopled, 
there  was  a time  when  this  now 
temperate  island  must  have  teemed 
with  animals  only  able  to  exist  in 
warm  latitudes,  and  when  its  hotter 
clime  presented  a congregation  of  all 
the  crocodilian  forms  now  so  widely 
scattered  and  separated.  What  geo- 
graphical changes  has  the  world 
undergone  since  that  timel  How 
different  was  the  face  of  this  fair 
island  before  the  eocene  deposits 
were  formed ! 

At  the  present  day  the  conditions  of 
earth,  air,  water,  and  warmth,  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  existence  and  propa- 
gation of  these  most  gigantic  of  living 
saurians,  concur  only  in  the  tropical  or 
wanner  temperate  latitudes  of  the  globe. 
Crocodiles,  gavials,  and  alligators,  now 
require,  in  order  to  put  forth  in  full 
vigour  the  ])owers  of  their  cold-blooded 
constitution,  the  stimulus  of  a large 
amount  of  solar  heat,  with  ample  verge 
of  watery  space  for  the  evolutions  which 
they  practise  in  the  capture  and  disposal 
of  their  prey.  Marshes  with  lakes — ex- 
tensive estuaries — large  rivers,  such  as 
the  Gambia  and  Niger,  that  traverse  the 
pestilential  tracts  of  Africa  — or  those 
that  inundate  the  country  through  which 
they  run,  either  periodically,  as  the  Nile 
for  example,  or  with  less  regularity,  like 
the  Ganges;  or  which  bear  a broader 
CTirrent  of  tepid  water  along  boundless 
forests  and  savannahs,  like  those  ploughed 
in  ever-varying  channels  by  the  force  of 
the  mighty  Amazon  or  Oronooko, — such 
form  the  theatres  of  the  destructive 
existence  of  the  carnivorous  and  preda- 
cious crocodilian  reptiles.* 

IVell  may  the  gifted  Professor  ask, 
AVhat  must  have  been  the  extent  and 
configuration  of  the  eocene  continent 


* Owen’s  History  of  British  Fossil  Reptiies,  now  in  course  of  publication. 
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which  was  drained  by  the  rivers  that 
deposited  the  masses  of  clay  and  sand, 
accumulate*!  in  some  parts  of  the 
London  and  Hampshire  basins  to 
the  height  of  one  thousand  feet,  and 
forming  the  graveyard  of  countless 
ciocodiles  and  gavials?  whither 
trended  that  great  stream,  once  the 
haunt  of  alligators  and  the  resort  of 
tapir-like  quadruiteds,  the  sandy  bed 
of  which  is  now  exposed  on  the  up- 
heaved  face  of  Hordwell  Cliff? 

No  one  is  better  qualified  to  give 
an  answer  to  such  questions  than  the 
deep-thinking  and  eloquent  querist. 
Everything  must  fade  after  the  vivid 
picture  here  presented,  and  with  it 
we  close  the  scene : — 

Had  any  of  the  human  kind  existed 
and  traversed  the  land  where  now  the 
base  of  Brit.ain  rises  from  the  ocean,  he 
mieht  have  witnessed  the  pavial  cleaving 
the  waters  of  its  native  river  with  the 
velocity  of  an  arrow,  and  ever  and  anon 
rearing  its  slender  snout  above  tlic  waves, 
and  making  the  banks  re-echo  with  the 
loud  and  sharp  snappings  of  its  formid- 


ably-armed jaws  : he  might  have  watched 
the  deadly  struggle  between  the  crocodile 
and  palseotherc,  and  have  been  himself 
warned  by  the  hoarse  and  deep  bellow- 
ings  of  the  alligator  from  the  dangerous 
vicinity  of  its  retreat.  Our  fossil  evi- 
dences supply  us  with  ample  materials 
for  this  most  strange  picture  of  the  ani- 
mal life  of  ancient  Britain,  and  what  adds 
to  the  singularity  and  interest  of  the  re- 
stored tableau  rirant  is  the  fact,  that  it 
could  not  now  be  produced  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  The  same  forms  of  croco- 
dilian reptiles,  it  is  true,  still  exist,  but 
the  habitats  of  the  gavial  and  the  alli- 
gator are  wide  asunder,  thousands  of 
miles  of  land  and  ocean  intervening  : one 
is  peculiar  to  the  tropical  rivers  of  conti- 
nental Asia,  the  other  is  restricted  to  the 
warmer  latitudes  of  North  and  South 
America ; both  forms  are  excluded  from 
.Africa,  in  the  rivers  of  which  continent 
true  crocodiles  alone  are  found.  Not 
one  representative  of  the  crocodilian 
order  naturally  exists  in  any  part  of 
Europe  ; yet  every  form  of  the  order 
once  flourished  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other  in  a territory  which  now  forms  part 
of  England.* 
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The  acuteness  of  human  intellect 
in  the  present  age  is  not  mani- 
fested only  by  the  striking  progress 
made  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  in 
the  discoveries  which  annul  distance 
and  give  us  the  means  of  communi- 
cating over  land  and  sea  with  the 
speed  and  the  very  action  of  light- 
ning ; the  peaceful  conquests  of  our 
time  are  quite  as  wonderful  on  the 
field  of  the  sciehces  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  business  of  daily 
life.  Posterity  will  mention  the  de- 
ciphering of  hieroglyphics  and  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  in  the  same 
line  with  the  construction  of  rail  ways, 
steamboats,  and  electric  telegraphs, 
as  specimens  of  the  inventive  genius 
by  which  our  age  is  characterized. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  Rosetta 
stone  (now  in  the  Uritish  Museum) 
led  Dr.  Young  to  the  first  successful 
attempts  to  determine  the  Egyptian 
alphabet,  and  to  the  more  complete 
researches  of  Champollion,  which  dis- 
closed the  ancient  histoiy  of  Egypt. 
The  deciphering  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  is  as  ingenious  as  that  of 
the  hieroglyphics,  and  is  certainly  of 
equal  importance  to  an  investigation 
of  the  primitive  history  of  mankind. 

The  existence  of  extensive  ruins  of 
royal  palaces  at  Nakshi  Rustan,  in 
Persia,  had  been  well-known  in  Eu- 
rope for  centuries.  The  bassi  relievi 
of  these  buildings  gave  a high  idea  of 
the  state  of  civilization  in  the  Persian 
empire.  Inscriptions  in  arrow-headed 


* Owen's  Hintory  <\f  British  Fossit  Rptilrs. 

t The  Persian  Cuneiform  Inscription  at  Behistun  deciphered  and  translated, 
irith  a Memoir.  By  Major  H.  C.  KawUnson,  C.B.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
|iany’s  Bombay  Service,  and  Political  Agent  at  Baghdad.  London : John  W. 
Parker,  West  Strand.  1846,  1847,  1849.  (Tenth  and  Eleventh  Votnmei  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Raya!  .,4aiafic  Society.) 

A Commentary  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  rf  Babylonia  and  Assyria  i ia- 
cluding  Readings  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Nimrud  Obelisk,  and  a brief  ffotiee  of  the 
Ancient  Kings  qf  Nineeeh  and  Babylon.  Read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
By  Major  II.  C.  Rawlinsnn,  C.B.  London : John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand.  18j0. 
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characters  were  also  noticed  on  the 
ruins,  and  hewn  in  the  rocks,  in  seve- 
ral other  places  in  Persia  and  Arme- 
nia. These  records  were  copied  by 
adventurous  travellers,  not  without 
danger,  some  of  the  inscriptions  be- 
ing inscribed  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  rock  at  such  an  elevation 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  traveller 
to  be  drawn  up  by  ropes,  and  to  tran- 
scrilre  these  documents  of  antiquity 
whilst  swinging  in  mid-air.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  deciphering 
them,  since  not  only  were  the  cha- 
racters wholly  unknown,  but  the 
languages  to  which  they  belonged 
were  also  entirely  obliterated  by  time 
from  the  book  of  human  knowledge. 
No  more  could  be  made  out  than 
that  the  inscriptions  appeared  to  be 
in  three  difierent  languages.  'When, 
therefore,  in  ISCri,  it  was  announced 
that  a German  professor,  Mr.  Grote- 
fend,  had  di.scovered  the  I’crsian 
alphabet,  and  thus  possessed  the  key 
to  the  cuneiform  writing,  t'he  cor- 
rectness of  his  deciphering  was  gene- 
rally doubted.  The  study  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  remained  neg- 
lected, and  the  researches  of  Mr.  Saint 
Martin  and  Professor  Hask  (1821- 
1826)  failed  to  advance  the  science 
materially.  It  was  not  until  1836 
that  the  simultaneous  publications  of 
Burnouf  and  Lassen  first  gave  a 
scientific  basis  to  these  researches. 
These  scholars  completed  the  de- 
ciphering of  the  Persian  alphabet, 
one-third  of  which  had  been  empi- 
rically discovered  by  ITofessor  Grote- 
fend.  It  was  then  ascertained  that 
the  old  Persian  language  was  inti- 
mately related  to  the  Vedic  Sanskrit, 
and  a well-founded  critical  analysis  of 
all  the  then  known  inscriptions  was 
published  by  the  above-named  great 
Orientalists.  Shortly  before  these 
publications  appeared  in  Germany  and 
France,  Major  (now  Lieut.-Coloncl) 
Ilawlinson  was  at  Kermanshah  in  Per- 
sia, and  was  led  to  the  same  discoveries 
as  Grotefend,  Burnouf,  and  Lassen, 
but  quite  independently  of  their  la- 
bours. The  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  succeeded  in  deciphering 
the  inscriptions  is  so  clear  and  inter- 
esting that  we  give  it  entire : — 

It  was  in  the  year  1835  that  I first 
undertook  the  investigation  of  the  cunei- 
form character.  I was  at  that  time  only 
aware  that  Professor  Grotefend  had  de- 
cyphered  some  of  the  names  of  the  early 


sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Achiemenes, 
but  in  my  isolated  position  at  Kcrman- 
shali,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Persia, 
I could  neither  obtain  a copy  of  his 
alphabet  nor  could  1 discover  what  par- 
ticular inscriptions  be  bad  examined. 
Tlie  first  materials  which  I submitted  to 
analysis  were  the  sculptured  tablets  of 
llamadan,  carefully  and  accurately  copied 
by  myself  upon  the  si>ot ; and  1 after- 
wards found  that  I had  thus,  by  a sin- 
gular accident,  selected  the  most  favour- 
able inscriptions  of  the  class  which  ex- 
isted in  all  Persia  for  resolving  the  diffi- 
culties of  an  unknown  character,  ♦ * * ♦ 
These  tablets  consist  of  two  trilingual  in- 
scriptions, cngnived  by  Darius  ily.staspea 
and  by  his  son  Xerxes : they  commence 
with  the  .same  invocation  to  Orniuzd,  they 
contain  the  same  enumeration  of  the 
royal  titles,  and  the  same  statement  of 
paternity  and  family  ; .and,  in  fact,  they 
are  identical,  except  in  the  names  of  the 
kings  and  in  those  of  their  respective 
fathers.  When  1 proceeded,  therefore, 
to  compare  and  interline  the  two  in- 
scriptions, 1 found  that  the  characters 
coincided  throughout,  except  in  certain 
particular  groupes,  and  it  was  only  rea- 
sonable to  sujjpose  that  the  groupes  which 
were  thus  brought  out  and  individualiied 
must  represent  proper  names.  I furtlier 
remarked,  that  there  were  but  three  of 
these  distinct  groupes  in  the  two  inscrip- 
tions ; for  the  groupe  which  occupied 
the  second  place  in  one  inscription,  and 
which,  from  its  p<}sition,  suggested  the 
idea  of  its  repn'senting  the  name  of  the 
father  of  the  king  who  was  tlierc  com- 
memorated, corresponded  with  the  group* 
which  occupied  the  first  place  in  the 
other  inscription,  and  thus  not  only 
served  determinately  to  connect  the  two 
inscriptions  together,  but,  assuming  the 
grou]>es  to  re]iresent  proper  names,  ap- 
pearril  also  to  indicate  a genealogical 
succession.  The  natural  inference  was, 
that  in  these  three  groupes  of  characters 
I had  obtained  the  proper  names  belong- 
ing to  three  consecutive  generations  of 
the  Persian  monarchy ; and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  first  three  names  of  Hys- 
taspes,  Darius,  and  Xerxes,  which  I 
applied  at  hazard  to  the  three  groupes, 
according  to  the  succession,  proved  to 
answer  in  all  respects  satisfactorily,  and 
were,  in  fact,  the  true  identifications. 

Colonel  Rawlinson,  however,  does 
not  press  his  claims  to  the  origin- 
ality of  this  discovery,  his  scientific 
merits  being  of  a far  higher  kind. 
Not  only  was  he  the  first  to  copy, 
decypher,  translate,  and  publish  the 
Persian  inscription  of  Behistun, — in 
an  historical  point  of  view  the  most 
important  of  all  these  records,  and 
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of  larger  extent  than  all  the  others 
added  together  ; hut,  in  consequence 
of  his  Persian  researches,  he  disco* 
vered  also  the  Median  characters, 
and  with  these  the  hledian  language, 
and  his  labours  thus  stand  unrivallra 
in  this  department  of  science.  He 
further  completed  our  knowledge  of 
the  Bahylonian  characters,  the  in* 
scriptions  being  in  almost  every  in* 
stance  trilingual  and  triliteral. 

They  are  engraved  in  three  different 
languages,  and  each  language  has  its' 
peculiar  alphabet ; the  alphabets,  in- 
deed, varying  from  each  other,  not 
merely  in  the  characters  being  formed 
by  a different  assortment  of  the' demental 
signs,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  term 
the  arrowhead  and  wedge,  but  in  their 
whole  phonetic  structure  and  organiza- 
tion. ^e  object,  of  course,  in  engrav- 
ing the  records  in  three  different  lan- 
guages, was  to  render  them  generally 
intelligible.  Precisely,  indeed,  as  at  the 
present  day,  a Governor  of  Bagdad,  who 
' wished  to  publish  an  edict  for  general 
information,  would  be  obliged  to  employ 
three  languages — the  Persian,  Turkish, 
and  Arabic ; so  in  the  time  of  Cyrus 
and  Darius,  when  the  ethnographical 
constitution  of  the  empire  was  subject  to 
the  same  general  division,  it  was  as  ne- 
cessary to  address  the  population  in  the 
three  different  languages,  from  which 
have  sprung  the  medern  Persian,  Turk- 
ish, and  Arabic.  To  this  fashion,  then, 
or  necessity  of  triple  publication,  we  are 
indebted  also  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions. 

Colonel  Rawlinson  has  not  yet  pub- 
lished the  whole  result  of  bis  ptiilo- 
logical  researches  ; a part  only  of  the 
Memoir  on  the  Persian  Inscription 
at  Behistun  has  at  present  appeared ; 
but  the  conscientiousness  ot  the  re- 
searches, obvious  in  every  page  of 
this  publication,  certifies  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  analysis  of  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  inscriptions,  of 
which  he  gives  a mere  cursory 
sketch,  published  only  with  a view 
to  satisfy  public  curiosity,  which  has 
been  excited  so  strongly  by  ilr. 
Layard's  e.xcavations  at  Nineveh  ; 
since  everybody  in  descending  to  the 
coal -cellars  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  admire  these  adornments  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces,  naturally  inquires, 
tVho  are  the  kings  whom  we  see 
here  represented  ? and,  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  inscriptions  engraved 
on  the  slabs  ? We  trust  that  Colonel 
Rawlinson  will  soon  enrich  our 
knowledge  with  a critical  comment- 


air  on  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
which  would  be  even  more  interest- 
ing than  the  classical  Memoir  on  the 
B^istun  inscription. 

These  celebrated  records,  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  Greeks  as  a 
monument  of  the  fabulous  Semi- 
ramis,  are  found,  accordingto  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  upon  the  sacred  rock  of 
Behistun,  on  the  western  frontiers 
of  Media. 

This  remarkable  locality,  situated  on 
the  high  road  conducting  from  Baby- 
lonia to  the  eastward,  must  in  all  ages 
have  attracted  the  observation  of  travel- 
lers. Its  imposing  aspect  also,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  plain  to  a perpendicu. 
lar  height  of  about  1700  feet,  and  its 
aptitude  for  holy  purposes,  were  not  to 
be  neglected  by  that  race  which  made 
Their  altars  the  high  places,  and  the  peak 
Of  earth  o'ergazing  mountains. 

It  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  or  as  we  may 
understand  the  Greeks,  who  would  fain 
homologate  all  those  systems  of  theology 
with  which  they  were  conversant,  with 
Ormuzd.  Here,  then,  did  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  the  founder  of  the  civil  polity  of 
Persia,  resolve  to  execute  a work,  which, 
hallowed  by  the  sanctity  of  the  spot, 
should  serve,  as  it  were,  for  the  charter 
of  Achsmenian  royalty,  and  which,  by 
reminding  his  descendants  of  their  pris- 
tine glory,  shottid  lead  them  to  covet 
and  to  earn  the  admiration  of  their  pos- 
terity. 

Darius  relates  in  this  inscription 
the  events  of  the  first  part  of  his 
reign,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
e.xploits  by  which  he  established  and 
settled  his  throne.  This  oflicial  do- 
cument gives,  therefore,  to  scholars 
the  details  of  the  earl^  incidents  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  which  are  not  men- 
tioned at  all,  or  at  most  incorrectly, 
b}'  Herodotus.  But  the  inscription 
is  likewise  of  general  interest,  from 
the  analogies  it  offers  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  days. 

Daiius,  who  established  a new 
dynasty  in  Persia  and  restored  the  old 
faith,  felt  no  less  than  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  that  be  wanted  one  thing  to 
settle  his  crown — legitimacy.  HaHIy 
had  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia, 
alter  slaying  Gomates,  the  Magian 
impostor  (who  personated  Smerdis 
the  son  of  the  great  Cyrus,  slain  long 
ago  by  his  brother  Cambyscs),  than 
pretenders  arose  in  every  part  of  the 
realm.  At  Babylon,  representatives 
of  the  national  house  of  Nabonassar ; 
in  Media,  a descendant  of  the  royal 
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race  of  Cyaxares ; in  Persia,  a second 
false  Smerdis : Snsiana,  Assyria, 
Armenia,  Parthia,  Sagartia,  Margi- 
ana,  and  the  Sakes  revolted  in  turn, 
^lany  a battle  was  fought,  and  Darius 
experienced  several  defeats,  before  the 
retels  were  disnerscd,  imprisoned, 
and  executed.  When  at  last  his  tot- 
tering throne  was  really  settled,  the 
king  caused  his  feats  to  be  engraved 
on  tne  rock  of  Behistun,  that  every- 
body mi^ht  know  that  Darius  was 
the  legitimate  King  of  Persia,  and 
that  all  who  resisted  him  were  im- 
postors. lie  says,  therefore, — 

I am  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king 
of  kings,  the  king  of  Persia,  the  king  of 
the  provinces,  the  son  of  Hystas|>es,  the 
grandson  of  Arsames  the  Acheemenian. 

Not  content  with  stating  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  great  king,  he  gives 
further  coniinnation  of  bis  right  to 
the  throne,  viz.  his  birth.  The  in- 
scription proceeds : — 

Says  Darius  the  king  : ‘ My  father  was 
Hystaspes,  of  Hystaspes  the  father  was 
.\rsames ; of  Aniumes  the  father  was 
.\riaramnes,  of  Ariaramnes  the  father  was 
Teispes ; of  Teispes  the  father  was  Acha:- 
inenes.  On  that  account  we  have  been 
railed  Achsemeiiians.  From  antiquity 
we  have  been  unsubdued,  from  antiquity 
our  race  have  been  kings.  There  are 
eight  of  my  race  who  have  been  kings 
before  me ; I am  the  ninth  : for  a very 
long  time  we  have  been  kings.' 

Darius  completes  the  sentence  in 
the  style  of  an  absolute  monarch  of 
modem  days,  saying, — 

‘ By  the  grace  of  God  (Ormazd)  1 am 
king  ; God  lias  granted  me  empire.’ 
Solemn  as  these  assertions  were, 
still  they  were  not  believed.  The 
great  grandson  of  the  grandson  of 
Darius  says,  two  centuries  later,  in  a 
similar  wedge  inscription  at  Perse - 
polis, — 

I am  Artaxerxes,  the  king  of  kings, 
the  son  of  King  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of 
King  Darius,  the  son  of  King  Artaxerxes, 
the  son  of  King  Xerxes,  the  ton  of  King 
Darius,  who  was  the  son  qf  one  named 
Hytatpee,  the  son  of  one  named  Arsames, 
an  Achwnenian. 

Time  bad  sanctioned  the  rights  of 
the  dynasty  of  Dariua,  and  Artuerxes 
could  now  freely  avow  that  he  was 
descended  from  one  named  Hystaspes, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Czar  Nicholas 
avows  that  he  descends  from  one 
named  Romanoff,  though  200  years 
afo  this  Romanoff  boasted  no  less  of 
his  descent  from  Rurik,  the  Yaraeg 

vox.  XUI.  NO.  ccui. 


prince,  than  Darina  is  anxious  to 
enforce  the  belief  of  his  royal  Acha> 
menian  descent. 

Education  in  Persia,  as  we  know 
from  Herodotus,  was  very  simple. 
The  youth  were  taught  tlic  use  of 
the  Imw  and  arrow,  and  to  speak 
truth ; yet  the  inscription  of  Rebis- 
tun  evinces  that  the  ofiicial  bulletins 
in  the  time  of  Darius  were  no  more  to 
be  relied  on  than  those  which  last 
year  proceeded  from  the  Austrian 
head-quarters. 

Darius  relates  that  Media  revolted 
whilst  he  was  gone  to  sulidue  the 
rebellious  Babylonian.  I’hraortes, 
a descendant  of  the  royal  family  of 
Cyaxares,  became  king  in  Media,  and 
a part  of  the  army  of  Darius  went 
over  to  Phraortes.  Darius  sent  for 
Ilydarnes,  his  general,  and  addressed 
him  thus  : — 

Happiness  attend  you  I Smite  this 
Median  state,  which  does  not  acknowledge 
me.  Then  that  Hydarues  marched  with 
his  army.  When  we  reached  Media,  a 

city  of  Media  named  Ma there  he 

engaged  the  Medcs.  He  who  was  leader  of 
the  Aledes  could  not  at  all  resist  him. 
Ormazd  (God)  brought  help  to  me.  By 
the  grace  of  Ormazd  the  troops  of  ily- 
dames  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  anny. 
.Subsequently,  my  forces  remained  at 
Capada,  a district  of  Media,  apart  from 
me,  until  I myself  arrived  in  Media. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  victory,  the 
rebellion  is  not  crushed,  mrius 
summons  another  of  bis  generals, 
Dadarses,  and  sends  him  a^inst  the 
rebels.  He,  too,  defeats  the  insur- 
gents three  times,  by  the  grace  of 
Ormazd  ; but  the  kin^  sends  a third 
general,  Vomises,  against  the  rebels, 
who  are,  of  course,  defeated  anew, 
always  by  the  graee  of  God.  At  last 
Darius  himself  is  obliged  to  proceed 
to  Media,  after  having  conquered 
Babylon  ; and  Phraortes,  now  really ' 
defeated  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd, 
without  Russian  intervention  and 
without  treachery,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  brought  before  the  king.  Darius 
— we  see  that  ancient  history  differs 
in  many  points  from  the  feats  of  our 
days — does  not  hang  his  enemies,  but 
he  cuts  off  the  nose  and  the  ears  of 
Phraortes  and  has  him  crucified. 
The  friends  of  the  rebel  chief  were 
sent  to  prison. 

Even  this  short  extract  is  sufficient 
to  show  what  a rich  source  of  know- 
led^  is  opened  by  the  deciphering 
of  the  inscription  of  Behistun  for  the 
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history  of  Darius,  as  well  as  for  the 
geography  of  the  old  Persian  realm. 

Colonel  Rawlinson,  however,  has 
not  yet  published  that  part  of  his 
Memoir  treating  of  the  geographieal 
and  historical  purport  of  this  record. 
As  yet  he  has  only  given  us  a criti- 
cal inquiry  into  the  Persian  cunei- 
form alphabet,  as  it  is  fully  established 
by  the  numerous  names  of  persons 
and  countries  which  appear  in  the 
Behistun  inscription.  He  has  also 
published  a reesuning  vocabulary  of 
the  ancient  Persian  language,  giving 
the  original  text,  the  translation,  and 
a critical  analysis  of  all  the  Persian 
inscriptions,  accurately  ascertaining 
the  relation  of  the  old  Persian  lan- 
mage  to  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  and  the 
later  Pehlvi.  We  await  with  impa- 
tience the  continuation  of  this  Me- 
moir, which  is  to  contain  a similar 
analysis  of  the  Median  translation  of 
these  inscriptions,  and  acquaint  us 
with  this  Scythian  (Turk  - Tartar) 
language. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  dis- 
tinctly the  character  of  the  dilTercnt 
kings  is  expressed  in  their  docu- 
ments. The  great  Cyrus  has  simply 
engraved  on  his  sepulchre  at  Alur- 
ghab,  ‘ I am  Cyrus,  the  kin^  of  the 
kings,  the  Achtemenian.’  This  was 
enough,  his  feats  spoke  for  themselves. 
The  epitaph  of  Darius  is  large.  lie 
enumerates  the  provinces  tributary  to 
him,  and  amongst  the  rest,  Greece, 
regardless  of  the  battle  of  Marathon ; 
he  blesses  Persia,  ascribes  all  he  did 
to  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  and  con- 
cludes with  the  words : — ‘ May 
Ormazd  protect  from  injury  me  and 
my  bouse,  and  this  province.  That 
I commit  to  Ormazd,  that  may  Or- 
mazd accomplish  for  me.  O people ! 
the  law  of  Ormazd,  that  having  re- 
turned to  ye,  let  it  not  perish. 
Beware,  lest  ye  abandon  the  true 
doctrine.  Beware,  lest  ye  stumble.' 

Other  inscriptions  of  this  king 
^ow  him  as  the  builder  of  palaces 
at  Fersepolis.  The  inscriptions  of 
his  son  Aerxes  are  of  a different 
character : a prayer  to  Ormazd,  with 
the  name,  title,  and  pedigree  of  the 
king,  who  invokes  the  protection  of 
his  god,  is  found  repeated  several 
times.  They  are  imitations  of  the 
records  of  Darius,  without  their 
noble  simplicity.  The  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  inscriptions  of  Xerxes 
is  this  one  on  the  rock  of  Van,  in 


Armenia,  in  which  the  king  says, 
after  the  usual  invocation  of  Ormazd 
and  the  autographical  record  of  the 
royal  title : ‘ King  Darius,  who  was 
my  father,  he  by  the  grace  of  God 
executed  many  a noble  work : he 
also  visited  this  place,  in  celebration 
of  which  why  ^d  he  not  cause  a 
tablet  to  be  engraved  ? After  that 
I arrived  here,  I caused  this  tablet 
to  be  written.’  Xerxes  had  nothing 
more  illustrious  to  relate  of  his 
deed.s. 

After  the  epoch  of  Xerxes  we  have 
but  one  other  great  inscription,  that 
by  Artaxerxes  Ochus;  it  is  in  the 
style  of  Xerxes,  and  evinces  the  be- 
ginning of  the  corruption  of  the  old 
Persian  language,  both  in  grammar 
and  orthography. 

Interesting  as  these  Persian  in- 
scriptions are,  they  do  not  equal  in  ex- 
tent and  purport  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions excavated  by  Botta  and  Layard. 
We  do  not  yet  know  them  in  their 
whole  extent,  their  very  deciphering 
still  meets  with  the  greatest  difficulties. 
Colonel  Uawlinson  says  in  this  re- 
spect : — 

It  would  be  affectation  to  pretend  that, 
becanse  I can  ascertain  the  general  pur- 
rt  of  an  Assyrian  inscription,  or  because 
can  read  and  approiimately  render  a 
plain  historical  record,  like  that  upon  the 
Nineveh  Obelisk,  I am  really  a complete 
master  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  language. 
It  would  be  disingenuous  to  slur  over  the 
broad  fact  that  the  science  of  .Assyrian 
decipherment  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  although  fifty 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  Rosetta 
stone  was  first  discovered,  and  its  value 
was  recognized  as  a partial  key  to  the 
hicioglyphs,  during  which  period  many 
of  tlie  most  powerful  intellects  of  modem 
Europe  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  Egyptian,  neverthelrss,  that 
study,  as  a distinct  branch  of  philology, 
has  hardly  yet  passed  through  its  first 
preliminary  stage  of  cultivation.  How. 
then,  can  it  be  expected,  that  in  studying 
Assyrian,  with  on  alphabet  scarcely  less 
difficult,  and  with  a langnage  far  more 
difficult  than  the  Egyptian, — anth  no 
Plutarch  to  dissect  the  Pantheon  and 
supply  the  names  of  the  gods — no  Ma- 
netho  or  Eratosthenes  to  clasai^  the 
dynasties,  and  furnish  the  means  of  iden- 
tifying the  kings  — how  can  it  be  sup. 
pciW,  that  with  all  the  difficulties  that 
beset,  and  none  of  the  facilities  that  assist 
Egyptologers,  two  or  three  individuals 
are  to  accomplish  in  a couple  of  ynon 
more  than  all  Europe  has  been  aide  to 
effect  in  a centory  ? 
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The  Memoir  of  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
on  the  inscription  of  the  celebrated 
black  obelisk  in  the  British  Museum, 
gives  us  a notion  of  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
This  monument  contains  an  account 
of  the  feats  of  a great  conqueror, 
whose  very  name  has  until  now  re- 
mained unknown  to  history.  It  is 
Temcnbar  II.,  the  son  of  Assar 
Haddon  Pul  (Sardanapaliis,  not  the 
well-known  voluptuary  of  historical 
romance,  but  one  of  his  ancestors), 
who  built  the  palace  of  Nimroud. 
We  have  not  yet  any  accurate  know- 
ledge a.s  to  the  epoch  of  this  king; 
but  Colonel  Rawlinson  assigns  it,  on 
plausible  reasons,  to  the  twelfth,  or 
at  the  earliest  to  the  thirteenth,  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  But  all  these 
questions  will  soon  find  their  solu- 
tion, since,  according  to  the  latest 
tidings,  Mr.  Layard  has  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  discover  the  archives  of 
the  Assyrian  realm,  engraved  on  large 


terra  cotta  tablets — a discovery  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  ancient 
history  of  civilization,  even  if  it  gives 
not  the  true  history,  but  simply  tbe 
official  account  of  the  facts.  A great 
scholar,  with  whom  we  lately  con- 
versed on  the  subject,  said  : — ‘ Raw- 
linson, like  the  Egyptologers,  always 
assumes  that  conquests  recorded  by  a 
king  are  real  facts.  This  is  a great 
delusion.  In  the  court  histories  of 
Persia,  written  in  this  century,  may 
be  read  of  the  trihutes  sent  by  the 
English  kings  to  the  great  shah,  told 
in  terms  which  would  imply  that 
England  is  a province  of  the  Persian 
empire — if  it  were  in  picture-writing, 
the  delusion  would  be  still  more 
complete.  Docs  he  forget  also 
the  triumphs  of  Caligula  over  the 
Germans  ? Eying  is  a vice  inherent 
in  despotic  courts,  and  every  prince 
of  Nineveh  or  Memphis  was  bound 
to  seem  at  least  equal  in  glory  to  his 
conquering  predecessors.’ 


TOUCHING  THINGS  THEATRICAL. 


trllE  British  stage  has  been  dcclin- 
J-  ing  so  steadily,  according  to  tbe 
critics,  from  the  days  of  Shakspeare 
downwards,  that  it  is  surprising  to 
find  it  exhibiting  so  maiw  symptoms 
of  activity  in  this  year  of  grace  1850. 
Still  are  there  found  enthusiasts  to 
write  plays;  audiences  more  enthu- 
siastic to  pay  for  seeing  them ; and 
managers,  more  insane  than  cither, 
to  provide  theatres  to  enact  them  in. 
It  is  true  the  authors  trade  chiefly 
upon  the  brains  of  our  French  neigh- 
bours; the  audiences  find  their  pa- 
tience often  sorely  taxed ; and  the 
managers,  with  elongated  faces,  mur- 
mur Gibbonian  periods  about  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  public  taste. 
Add  to  this,  that  National  Concerts, 
Concerts  Monstres  a la  .Tullien,  and 
rival  Opera  Houses,  present  serious 
counter  attractions ; still  the  good  old 
English  love  of  tbe  stage  survives, 
and  the  theatres  are  filM,  if  only  a 
prospect  of  amusement — no  matter 
how  moderate — be  supplied  to  tbe 
pensive  public.  The  present  Novem- 
ber sees  the  leading  houses  in  un- 
wonted vigour.  Macready  at  the 
Haymarket,  Miss  Helen  Faudt  at 


the  Olympic,  and  the  Keans  in  a 
theatre  of  their  own — the  Princess's. 
Mr.  Anderson,  ‘ pleased  with  ruin,’ 
is  said  to  have  vowed  himself  to 
renew  his  disastrous  attack  of  last 
season  upon  the  legitimate  drama  at 
Drury  Lane.  At  present,  however, 
the  venerable  walls  reverberate  the 
stirring  tones  of  Koenig’s  cornet-^- 
piston,  and  the  warblings  of  Jetty 
Treft’z,  the  beloved  of  Cockneys, — a 
pleasanter  music  to  most  cars  than 
the  conventional  mouthings  of  inca- 
pable tragedians,  or  the  liveliness  of 
comedians  of  the  forcible  - feeble 
school. 

Uniformly  crowded  audiences  tes- 
tify the  interest  felt  by  the  public  in 
the  concluding  performances  of  Mr. 
Macready,  who  receives  from  his  au- 
diences that  acknowledgment  which 
is  never  paid  by  the  public  more 
cordially  than  to  the  favourite  whom 
they  are  about  to  lose.  A fitter 
season  may  eome  for  speaking  of  the 
merits  of  this  actor,  whose  retirement 
from  the  stage  at  this  particular 
juncture  will  create  a greater  void 
than  can  be  measured,  perhaps,  be- 
fore the  event.  Criticism  is  now  too 
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late.  Mr.  Macready's  faults  and  ex- 
cellences are  alike  stereotyped.  Both 
are  great,  and  both  are  more  than 
usually  conspicuous  now,  when  the 
actor’s  physical  powers  have  been 
somewhat  unpaired  by  the  rude  hand 
of  Time.  At  such  a season  the 
friendly  critic  can  scarcely  fail  to 
run  into  that  excess  of  praise  which 
has  for  many  years  been  systematic- 
ally bestowed  on  Mr.  Macrcady  by 
a circle  of  injudicious  admirers ; 
while  those  who  are  not  disposed  to 
award  him  the  pre-eminent  place  to 
which  circumstances  have  in  a great 
measure  raised  him,  are  content  to 
overlook  what  is  faulty  and  mis- 
taken for  the  sake  of  the  much  that 
is  admirable.  Genius  this  actor  has 
not.  The  French  felt  this,  and  said 
it;  and  fame  will  say  so  too,  when 
the  bustle  and  excitement  of  living 
representation  have  passed  away, 
and  the  performance  is  tried  in  the 
silent  judgment  - hall  of  memory. 
But  memory  will,  at  the  same  time, 
recall  the  subtle  intellect,  the  accom- 
plished taste,  the  fieVy  energy,  the 
occasional  touches  of  profound  ten- 
derness, and  the  predominating  will 
and  intelligence,  that  shine  through 
all  his  performances.  All  that  an 
actor  without  genius  can  do,  Mr. 
.Macready  does ; but  the  intuitions 
tliat  give  the  law  to  a character,  and 
from  which  all  its  manifestations  de- 
velope  themselves  simply,  directly, 
and  harmoniously, — the  spontaneous 
promptings  of  nature — the  continu- 
ous evolution  of  a consistent  individu- 
ality, are  not  his.  The  actor  is  at  no 
time  lost  in  the  man.  Such  as  he 
is,  however,  be  is  so  immeasurably 
atove  any  male  performer  whom  he 
will  leave  behind  him,  that  all  lovers 
of  the  drama  must  re^rd  his  ap- 
proaching retirement  with  regret. 

To  the  enterprising  management 
of  the  Olympic  the  public  are  in- 
debted for  the  first  good  play  of  a 
high  class  which  it  has  seen  for  many 
years,  and  for  the  restoration  to  the 
London  stage  of  its  greatest  orna- 
ment— Miss  Helen  Faucit.  Mr.  Mar- 
ston’a  Philip  of  France  and  Marie 
lie  Miranie,  is  a great  advance  upon 
this  gentleman’s  former  works,  in 
structure,  in  dramatic  interest,  in  the 
nature  and  truth  of  the  characters, 
in  terseness  ofthowht,  and  harmony 
of  versification.  The  poetry,  unlike 
much  in  his  previous  plays,  is  not 


the  mere  poetry  of  fancy;  it  is  the 
poetry  of  feeling,  of  character,  and 
situation.  His  characters  are  well 
defined,  consistent  human  beings — 
not  exceptional  possibilities.  In  some 
of  his  former  plays  their  acts  belied 
their  words,  the  sympathies  claimed 
for  them  by  the  author  were  re- 
volted by  tbeir  own  weakness.  Thus 
the  Mordaunt  of  The  Patrician's 
Daughter,  described  bv  the  author 
as  one  of  Nature’s  gentlemen,  high  in 
aspiration,  generous  in  action,  manly 
in  thought,  is  guilty  of  an  act,  re- 
sulting in  the  death  of  the  heroine, 
for  which  no  measure  of  contempt 
is  sufficient.  Claudio’s  rejection  of 
Hero  in  the  church  is  scarcely  made 
tolerable  by  our  knowledge  that  he 
acts  under  the  conviction  of  her  in- 
fidelity. But  where  was  Mi.  Mars- 
ton's  manhood  when  he  made  his 
model- man  bear  the  Lady  Mabel  in 
hand  in  like  manner,  and  then  cast 
her  off  before  the  face  of  a sneering 
world,  simply  because  of  a fancied 
slight  to  his  pride  in  which  she  had 
no  part  ? Not  all  the  genius  of  the 
actress,  who  made  the  Lady  Mabel 
the  ^i^intessence  of  all  that  was  at- 
tractive in  womanly  grace,  and  touch- 
ing in  womanly  suffering,  could  obli- 
terate the  impression  of  this  radical 
flaw.  A love  like  hers,  so  mistakenly 
bestowed,  may  not  be  uncommon, 
but  such  a love  is  not  a theme  for  a 
great  play.  Juliet,  or  Thekla,  could 
never  carrj’  with  them,  as  they  do, 
the  full  current  of  our  feelings,  were 
Borneo  and  Max  IMccolomini  less 
worthy  of  their  devotion  than  they 
lielieved  them  to  be.  Others  of  Mr. 
Marston’s  plays  sinned  in  the  same 
wa^ ; but,  m the  present,  while  the 
subject  exposed  him  to  the  risk  of 
fallmg  into  a similar  error,  he  has 
skilfully  avoided  it. 

Had  the  pla^  been  named  ‘ Marie 
de  Meranie,’  it  would  have  better 
expressed  its  character,  and  saved  its 
authorfrora  captious  criticism  founded 
upon  the  expectations  raised  by  its 
more  ambitious  title.  It  makes  no 
pretensions  to  being  ‘an  historical 
^ma,’  in  the  sense  of  the  historiesd 
dramas  of  Shakspeare,  Schiller, 
Goethe  and  Raupach.  The  main  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action  are  indeed 
historical,  and  the  prominent  events 
and  characteristics  of  the  period  in 
which  the  play  is  cast  are  employed 
by  the  author  to  give  colouring  and 
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an  important  background  to  bis 
work.  But  the  play  is  essentially 
a play  of  sentiment,  deriving  its  in- 
terest from  the  fortunes  of  the  one 
central  Agure,  and  that  figure  the 
heroine.  The  cabals  of  jealous  nobles, 
the  chicane  of  time-serving  Church- 
men, the  struggle  for  mastery  be- 
tween Pope  and  King,  the  turbulence 
of  a people  smitten  because  of  the 
wilfulness  of  a sovereign, — all  these 
are  vividly  portrayed,  and  they  are 
historically  true,  but  they  are  sub- 
servient to  the  main  interest,  which 
is  the  love,  the  wrong,  the  death  of 
Marie  de  Meranie. 

In  the  annals  of  France  Mr. 
Marston  found  the  tragic  element  of 
his  play  ready  to  his  hands.  In 
1193,  Philip  Augustus,  to  strengthen 
his  position,  demanded  and  received 
in  marriage  Ingerburge,  the  sister  of 
Canute,  king  of  Denmark.  Owing 
to  some  antipathy  on  the  part  of 
Philip,  the  cause  of  which  is  led  to 
conjecture,  she  remained  a virgin 
bride ; and  pliant  Churchmen  were 
found  to  decree  a divorce  on  the 
ground  of  a marriage  within  the  for- 
bidden degrees.  These,  as  Mr.  Mar- 
ston truly  says,  ‘ are  what  construction 
makes  them and  the  fact  that,  in  the 
words  of  Mezeray,  ‘ Ingerburge  and 
Philip  bad,  both  of  them,  for  great- 
gre&t- great -great  grandfather,  Ja- 
roslas,  king  of  Russia,’  served  as  a suf- 
ficient plea  to  annul  the  union.  In 
1196  Philip  married  Marie- Agnes, 
daughter  or  Bertold,  duke  of  Merania 
andDalmatia ; and  in  1 1 99  the  Church, 
having  in  the  meantime  been  ^ined 
over  to  the  interest  of  the  slighted 
Ingerburge,  pronounced  sentence  of 
prohibition  upon  the  kingdom  of 
rVance.  After  an  interval  of  seven 
months,  moved  by  the  frightful  con- 
sequences of  this  ban,  and  finding 
that  the  convocation  of  bishops  who 
bad  been  appointed  to  try  the  cause 
was  likely  to  decide  against  him, 
Philip  admitted  himself  in  the  vrron^, 
took  back  Ingerburge,  and  again 
to  quote  Mezeray,  ‘ before  the  years 
end  Agnes  her  rival  died,  having  been 
Jive  years  with  the  king.'  These  in- 
cidents present  noble  materials  for 
an  historical  drama.  Mr.  Marston 
has,  no  doubt  with  a just  apprecia- 
tion of  his  own  powers,  preferred  to 
confine  himself  to  their  more  do- 
mestic features,  and  to  vivify  for  us 
the  Marie,  whose  brief  sad  tale  lies 


like  a tear  upon  the  page  of  the  his- 
torian. 

The  difficulty  of  so  treating  the  sub- 
ject as  to  subordinate  our  sympathy 
for  the  neglected  Ingerburge  to  our 
admiration  for  Marie,  will  at  once 
be  apparent ; but  in  this  Mr.  Mar- 
ston nas  entirely  succeeded.  The  af- 
fections of  the  Marie  of  the  play  have 
been  won  by  Philip  before  he  marries 
Ingerburge ; and,  in  the  first  act,  the 
shock  of  this  intelligence  breaks  upon 
her  in  a scene  where  the  poet  has, 
with  much  subtlety  and  delicacy  of 
feeling,  put  his  audience  in  posses- 
sion of  the  secret.  In  the  second 
act  the  tidings  of  Ingerburge's  di- 
vorce, which  rouse  all  her  womanly 
sympathies, — 

I have  a partner  in  calamity 
In  this  wronged  queen.  I could  not 
weep  till  now, — 

are  followed  by  a visit  from  the  king, 
who  appeals  to  her  thus  ; — 

Philip.  Thou  wilt  hear. 

Perchance — oh,  dare  I hope  it — pity  ? 
Marie.  Both. 

If  you  endure  a grief  unmerited, 

I pity  much,  and,  if  deserved,  still  more. 
Philip.  Severer  than  rebuke  is  this 
forbearance. 

Goes  the  heart  with  it  ? 

Marie.  Comprehend  me,  air. 

I do  not  feign  that  you  have  used  me  well. 
Or  that  I have  not  suffered.  But  the 
wrong 

Heaven  strengthened  me  to  bear,  it  bids 
me  pardon. 

As  these  are  parting  words,  believe  their 
truth. 

• » • • 

Philip.  I come  to  atone  the  madness 
which  awhile 

Shut  out  thine  image.  To  the  throne  of 
France 

I bear  thee.  There  no  haughty  rival 
towers  : 

Her  chains  are  rent  for  thee  .'—Why 
beams  thine  eye 
With  such  stem  comment  ? 

Marie.  King  ! One  woman’s  heart 
Glows  not  with  triumph  at  another’s  fall ; 
But  shivers  'neath  the  warmest  robe  of 
love 

Rent  from  a sister  freezing  in  her  woe, 
And  naked  to  the  insult  of  the  world  ! 
PhiUp.  She  loves  me  not : our  dif- 
fering wills  recoil. 

A grant  in  land  to  compensate  her  dower 
Will  medicine  all  her  griefl  Besides,  in 
this. 

Count  me  the  Church’s  echo.  Can  thy 
voice 

Cancel  our  prelates’  judgment,  or  recall 
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Whom  the;  have  exiled  ? No  ; on  me 
alone 

Thy  vengeance  falls.  Alaa  ! I have  de- 
served 

Thon  ahonldst  forget  or  acorn  me  ! 
Marie.  I forget ! 

« * « * 

I acorn  ! No,  Philip  1 It  will  make  my 
pulse 

Beat  quicker  in  its  silence,  when  I hear 
That  you  are  happy  ; and,  should  perils 
come, 

The  faltering  prayer  your  ear  will  never 
know 

May  yet  reach  Heaven's. — -\nd  so  we  do 
not  part 

In  anger.  From  my  inmost  heart  I bless 
you ! 

Philip.  What  words  arc  these  that 
bless  me  in  their  sound, 

And  curse  me  in  their  sense  ? Oh, 
Marie,  hear  me  '. 

Tliy  love  is  not  alone  my  fortune’s  crown ! 
'Tis  nature's  need  ! not  to  my  branch  of 
life 

An  added  blossom  ; but  the  vital  essence 
Rcplenisliing  the  root ! — You  changed 
my  being  ! 

1 measureil  glory  once  by  daring  deeds. 
Extended  enipiry  and  prostrate  foes. 

You  taught  me,  first,  to  think  Deliterer 
holier  name  than  Victor, 

* V * « 

I thought  of  thee. 
And  from  the  captive  dropped  his  chain 
— of  thee, 

And,  pardoned,  rose  the  traitor  at  my 
feet — 

Of  thee,  aitd  bade  the  tyrant-stricken  serf 
Look  up  and  greet  a Father  in  his  King ! 
Oh,  Saint  of  Mercy,  I have  built  thee 
shrines 

By  happy  hearths  through  France  ! It 
is  thy  life 

That  thrills  in  every  pulse,  thy  soul  that 
Hoods 

Each  artery  of  my  own  ! Each  thought 
of  good 

Is  but  thyself  reflected  ! Spurn  not, 
cnish  not. 

That  which  thou  didst  create  ! 

ISitihinj  on  his  Imre. 
Marie.  My  feet  are  fixed. 

I would  depart,  but  cannot.  [Atufe. 

Philip  {ruing).  Listen,  he^  1 — 
Thon  seest  me  contrite, — pardon;  — 
weak, — sustain ; 

Erring, — direct  me  ! Snatch  me  from 
the  toils 

Of  selfish  brains,  the  chill  of  frigid  hearts. 
The  infected  air  that  stifles  and  corrupts 
The  soul  that  pants  to  live  ! — Unpitying 
still. 

Still  silent ! Then,  farewell ! But  when 
the  years 

Of  woe  unshared,  of  struggles  with  the 
base 


Who  taint  even  what  resists  them,  aims 
unguided. 

Have  frozen  impulse  into  apathy, 

Mercy  to  rigour ; when  the  man  whom 
once 

Yon  might  have  raised,  bless’d,  saved  — 

becomes Well,  well, 

Whate’er  I might  become,  think  what  I 
was, 

•And  what  I might  have  been,  bad  Marie 
loved  me ! 

Marie.  Hail  Marie  loved  thee  1 

Philip,  And  I dreamed  she  did. 

Marie.  Oh,  Philip,  I am  thine ! 

[ Throiring  herself  into  his  arms. 

Philip.  Mine!  'Tis  a sound 

I could  repeat  forever.  Mine,  mine,  mine ! 

Fine  as  this  scene  i.s,  it  requires 
the  eloquent  illustration  of  the  actress 
to  bring  out  its  full  beauties ; and 
here  Miss  Fancit  at  once  indicates  by 
her  silent  acting  the  high,  and  pure, 
and  self-sacrificing  nature  of  Marie. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  scene  we  see 
the  being  whose  lofty  nature  haa 
given  to  Philip  the  inspiration  of 
greatness  which  he  so  eloquently  de- 
picts, sacrificing  her  own  heart  to 
the  convictions  of  principle.  The 
spirit  that  would  unshrinkingly' meet 
death  for  the  right,  speaks  in  every 
lineament.  The  very  joy  that  gleams 
faintly  in  the  over-shadowed  eyes  at 
the  picture  of  her  influence  for  good, 
has  no  trace  in  it  of  selfish  pride. 
And  it  is  only  when  Philip  portrays 
the  wreck  he  will  liecome,  apart  from 
her,  that  the  quivering  lip  and 
trembling  frame  sjxak  the  vastness 
of  the  affection  which  could  over- 
come a resolution  so  firm.  The  in- 
tense pathos  of  the  words. 

Had  Marie  loved  thee ! 
as  spoken  by  the  actress,  leave  an 
echo  in  the  heart  that  prepares  it 
for  the  deeper  pathos  of  the  closing 
scenes. 

The  next  act  shows  the  doom  of 
the  Papal  interdict  impending  over 
the  empire ; and  in  one  of  the  roost 
effective  scenes  in  the  whole  round 
of  the  drama,  Mr.  Marston  has 
brought  into  view  the  conflict  of  the 
Pa|>al  and  Imperial  power  with  which 
Europe  was  then  convulsed.  The 
doleful  booming  of  the  bell  which  pro- 
claims that  the  interdict  has  been  pro- 
nounced, ])cals  upon  the  angry  strife 
ofChurchmanand  Monarch,  and  hur- 
ries Marie  from  her  chamber  to  the 
Hall  of  Council,  where  she  offers  to 
discrown  herself  to  save  her  husband. 
Appeal  is  made  to  the  Pope,  and  in 
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the  fourth  act,  Philip,  wearied  by 
the  artful  delays  of  tne  Church  in 
disposing  of  this  appeal,  ^nd  fearful 
of  the  issue  of  their  arbitrement 
upon  his  position,  agrees  to  reinstate 
Ingerburge  in  her  queenly  honours, 
lie  communicates  this  step  to  Marie 
in  the  following  scene  : — 

Marie  {alotif).  Another  night,  and  yet 
no  tidings  come ! 

Day  follows  day  to  mock  mein  its  round. 

« « ♦ « 

Enter  Anne. 

Dear  lady  ! 

Marie  (eagerly)^  Anne  ! Well  ?— No, 
your  face  U void  ! 

You  have  no  tidings  for  me. 

Anne,  Alas ; none. 

Marie.  We  must  l>e  patient,  Anne. 
I cannot  think 

The  Council  will  bereave  me  of  my  Lord. 

Anne.  Heaven  touch  their  hearts  with 
gentleness ! 

Marie.  Amen ! 

Anne.  Andkeepthe  King — (Jalterinp.) 

Marie.  Why  falter  ? Prayers  sliouhl 
breathe 

Trust  and  not  fear. 

Anne.  Heaven  keep  King  Philip 
faithful, 

And  worthy  of  your  love. 

Marie.  I will  not  say 
Amen  to  that.  To  pray  he  may  he  faithful 
Were  to  misdoubt  he  so. 

Anne.  All  men,  being  tempted, 

Are  prone  to  fall ; most  prone  ambitious 
kings. 

Marie.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Anne.  By  thoughts  on  ill  that  may  be 
To  shield  your  heart  from  worse. 

Marie.  Worse  ! What  were  worse 
Than  treachery  in  my  Lord  ? Rash  girl, 
that  word 

Stretches  to  woe  so  infinite,  it  fathoms 
An  ocean  of  despair ! Uncrown  me, 
slay  me, 

Honours  and  life  must  end.  Not  love  ! 
The  grave 

Is  as  a port  where  it  unlades  its  wealth 
For  immortality.  But  rob  or  taint 
The  merchandise  of  love, — then  let  the 
bark 

Drift  helmlesa  o'er  the  seas,  or  strike  the 
shoals  ! 

They  can  but  wreck  a ruin. 

Anne.  Pardon,  Madam. 

1 would  not  thus  have  moved  you ; bnt-~- 

Marie.  Be  silent ! 

Thy  look  doth  herald  thoughts  my  soitl 
repels. 

He  did  desert  me  once. — ^\'ou  see  1 read 
you.— 

No,  Anne ! His  love  was  changeless, 
but  he  quelled  it 

For  duty  and  his  country.  O shame, 
shame  I 


Listening  thy  treason,  I adopt  it.  Go  ! — 
Nay,  not  unkindly.  This  suspense  dis- 
turbs me. 

I'd  be  alone.  There,  there  ! {Taking 
her  hand.)  [Anne  goes  out. 

a » a a 
{Enter  Philip.) 

Philip — my  Lord  ! — .Say,  say. 

May  I embrace  thee — may  I call  thee 
mine — 

Am  I thy  wife  ? 

Philip.  A'es  : in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 

yfarie.  And  not  of  earth  ?— A doom 
told  in  a breath — 

Brief,  but  so  cold  that  it  hath  froze  the 
fount 

Whence  sorrow  gushes ! 

Philip,  I am  dear  to  thee  ? 

Marie.  What ! Is  there  hope  ? If 
not — en(*nuragf»  none. 

Philip.  Why  should  W'c  be  the  slaves 
of  Rome  } 

Marie.  Thou  wilt 

Resist  his  mandate  ! Yet,  thy  kingdom, 
love. 

Philip.  Dearest — most  faithful ! We 
may  still  remain 

Bound  to  each  other,  and  the  Papal  Curse 
Pn.ss  from  the  realm. 

Marie.  How? — Haste  thee  to  disclose. 

Philip.  The  Council  has  pronounced 
no  sentence. 

Marie.  A'et 
Thou  art  returned  ! 

Philip.  Like  to  a criminal 
I stood  before  the  conclave.  Every  day 
Brought  some  new  contumely.  The 
weight  1 bore 

Of  strained  suspense  and  nice  indignity 
Was  pleasant  pastime  for  them  ; and  they 
lingered, 

Protracting  their  enjoyment,  and  inviting 
The  universe  to  look  on  haughty  Philip 
Crouched  at  their  stools,  and  learn  from 
thcncc  how  Rome 
Would  deal  with  rebel  kings  ! 

Marie,  And  yet  you  bore  it  ? 

Philip.  It  was  the  Church's  aim  to 
judge  my  cause, 

And  on  it  found  a precedental  claim 
To  rule  the  fate  of  monarebs.  Even  thU 
I would  have  suffered ; but  the  tedious 
scorn 

Designed  to  crush  roe  burst  of  its  excess  ! 

Marie.  And  then  ? 

Philip,  Marie ! I said  within  my  soul, 
My  pomp, 

My  title — all  my  gilded  shows  of  power— 
Were  not  the  links  that  bound  thy  lore 
to  mine. — 

Was  1 right  there  ? 

Marie,  ^ Can  Philip  ask  that  question  ? 

Philip.  Her  trust  doth  sting  me  more 
than  could  reproach. 

Too  late,  too  late  ! all  must  be  told ! 

[Aside. 

Marie.  What  followed  ? 
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Philip.  I will  not  liear  your  jodg* 
ment,  Lords,  I cried : 

1 am  content,  my  Marie,  from  the  throne 
And  empty  state  she  never  prized,  to 
sever, 

And  Ingerburge,  in  her  vain  dignities. 

To  reinstate  1 ’Tis  all  that  Denmark 
seeks ; 

Therefore  dissolve  the  interdict ! 

Marie.  And  Philip 

Could  of  bis  proper  will  cast  Marie  out ! 
I thought — 1 thought  you  said  we  should 
not  part, 

Philip.  Part— never,  never  ! Part ! 

Marie.  But  have  you  not  owned  In- 
gerburge your  wife 
I am  no  longer  Queen. 

Philip.  But  for  all  this 
We  must  not  part. 

jVorie.  Husband  ’ — I pray  your 
pardon ; 

I can’t  forget  you  leere  so— torture  not 
My  mind  with  this  perplexity  ! How  is’t 
I can  be  thine,  and  Ingerburge  thy  wife  ? 

Philip  {after  a patue).  She  is  but  so 
in  name  ; thou  wilt  retain 
The  empire  of  my  heart. 

Marie.  Ah  ! bow  the  light — 

The  livid  light  I could  not  see  before — 
Bursts  on  my  sight,  and  wheresoe’er  I 
turn 

The  lurid  horror  glares.  No,  it  is  night ! 
It  teems  a year  since  morn,  so  must  be 
night. 

Although  1 tee  — I shall  not  touch  thy 
hand. 

[Take!  hit  hand  at  if  to  atture  herteff. 
It  is  reality  1 — And  yet — forgive  me  ! 

A subtle  tempter  through  my  o’erwrought 
brain 

W’ould  stab  my  trust  in  thee.  He  shall 
not  love  1 

Even  now  I’m  calmer. — Pray,  repeat  the 
words — 

The  words  you  spake  but  now. 

Philip.  I said,  my  love. 

Though  Ingerburge  might  bear  Bie  name 
of  Queen. 

Thou  only  should’st  rule  Philip 

Marie.  Pause  awhile. 

Though  Ingerburge  might  bear  the  name 
of  Queen 

I only  should  rule  Philip 

\_Signt  to  him  to  proceed. 

Philip.  Thou  should’st  be — 

[Hetitating,  and  averting  hit  head. 

Marie.  His  pabamour  1 — O God  ! 
although  his  voice 

Was  shamed  from  speech,  this  is  the 
thing  he  means ! 

[b'Ae  tumt  from  him. 

Philip.  Thou  would’st  not  go  } 

Marie.  I am  already  gone  1 
We  measure  distance  by  the  heart. 

Philip.  Yet  stay  ! 

Marie.  The  Duke  de  Meran’s  daugh- 
ter listens,  sir.  {She  tiit. 


Philip  (about  to  hneel).  If  this  humi  - 
Uty  may  aught  — — 

Marie.  No  knee ! 

Respect  so  far  my  woe’s  reality. 

As  to  put  In  theM  pageant  semblances. 

Philip.  Oh,  has  this  grief  no  remedy  ’ 

Marie.  None,  none. 

The  faith  of  love  no  hand  can  wound  but 
that 

W’as  pledged  to  guard  it.  Then  what 
hand  can  stanch  ? 

We  strive  no  more  with  doom ; the  sad 
mistake 

May  be  endured,  but  not  retrieved.  No, 
no ! 

Philip.  By  Heaven,  you  do  me  wrong  ’. 
’Tis  not  in  man 

To  conquer  destiny.  I made  you  Queen. 

Marie.  You  made  me  Queen '.  I 
made  you  more  than  King. 

When  my  eyes  raised  tlieir  worship  to 
thy  face, 

I saw  no  crown.  I asked  not  if  thy  hand 
Closed  on  a sceptre  ; but  mine  pressed  it 
close, 

Because  it  rent  the  shackles  of  the  slave. 
’Twas  not  thy  grandeur  won  me.  Had 
the  earthquake 

Engulphed  thine  empire  — had  frowning 
fate 

Lowered  on  thine  arms  and  scourged  thee 
from  the  field, 

A fugitive — if  on  thy  forehead,  Rome 
Had  graved  her  curse,  and  all  thy  kind 
recoiled 

In  horror  from  thy  side — I yet  had  cried. 
There  is  no  brand  upon  thv  heart  ; 
let  that 

In  the  vast  loneliness,  still  beat  to  mine  ! 

Philip  (falling  at  her  feet).  Yon  had  ; 
you  had  ! the  dust  is  on  my  head  '. 
Sweet  saint ! Thou’rt  of  a higha  brood 
tlian  we — 

Hast  right  to  spurn  me  from  thee. 

Af<m>.  Rise ! The  feet 
By  thorns  on  life’s  rough  path  so  often 
pierced. 

Are  little  like  to  spurn  a stumbling 
brother. 

Philip.  Forgive,  forgive  me,  Marie ! 

[Rump. 

Marie.  Yon  repent. 

’T  was  but  delusion.  You  will  be  again 
The  Philip  1 adored ! That  hope  shall 
bless  me 

When  we  are  far  apart.  And  now  for  ever 
In  this  dark  world  farewell.  Another  land 
I seek;  but  ne’er  shall  find  another 
home. — 

Shield  him,  all  holy  Powers  I Philip— 
(Batending  her  hand. 

Philip.  Go,  go— 

1 was  not  worthy  thee ! 

Marie.  Not  thus — not  thus  ! 

Philip.  But  one  embrace.  It  is  the 
last — the  last ! 

[They  embrace. 
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Go,  Marie ! 

[Morie  got*  to  the  door.  She  re- 
eerU  her  head.  They  regard  each 
other  in  eilenee  for  <r  few  mo- 
mente,  after  which  Marie  die- 
appeart. 

Tbia  is  a scene  which  speaks  to  the 
heart.  It  is  dramatic  in  what  is  said, 
— most  dramatic  in  what  is  not  said, 
but  left  to  the  skill  of  the  performers 
to  express,  — a consideration  which 
writers  for  the  stage  are  too  apt  to 
forget.  The  sophistication  of  Philip, 
the  hesitating  approach  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  a proposal  which  his 
inner  soul  — ‘ the  man  within  the 
man,’ — tells  him  is  base,  but  which 
he  wants  the  moral  course  to  re- 
ject ; the  weakness  and  selfishness  of 
the  man,  in  contrast,  as  life  is  ever 
showing  it,  with  the  absolute  trust, 
the  clear  moral  sense  and  martyr- 
like firmness  of  the  woman,  are  deve- 
loped with  masterly  skill.  In  the 
acting  of  Miss  Faucit  all  this  receives 
a commentary  richer  than  ‘ the  con- 
secration of  the  poet’s  dream.’  The 
trembling  tenderness  of  the  first  part 
of  the  interview — the  slow,  incre- 
dulous surprise  in  the  inquiry. 

And  Philip 

Could  of  his  proper  will  cast  Marie  out  ? 
I thought  — I thought  you  said  we 
should  not  part — 

the  anguish  of  the  first  surmise  of 
Philip’s  meaning,  succeeded  by  the 
touching  self-reproach  for  a suspicion 
which  Me  thinks  unjust — the  affec- 
tionate abandonment  which  then  for 
the  first  time  makes  her  approach  him 
and  hang  upon  his  shoulder  (an  ex- 
quisite stroke  of  nature) — the  indig- 
nant scorn,  when  the  full  enormity 
of  the  proposition,  for  which  she  is 
left  to  find  the  true  name,  is  placed 
fully  before ' her — the  majestic  dig- 
nity of  the  passage  beginning 
You  made  me  Queen  ! I made  you  more 
than  King — 

the  forgiveness  of  the  broken  heart, 
whose  faith  has  been  thus  fatally 
shattered — the  parting,  in  which  the 
agony  of  a life  is  centered — make  up 
one  of  those  perfect  delineations,  alas, 
so  few ! which  once  seen  enrich  the 
memory  for  ever. 

In  the  next  act  Marie  is  dying  in  a 
chateau,  in  which  she  has  secreted 
herself.  Philip  has  conquered  in  the 
struggle  with  the  united  monarchs  of 
Europe  — Ingerburge  has  herself 
sought  a divorce — the  Pope  confirms 


his  union  with  Marie, — but  the  blow 
has  been  struck.  The  tumult  of  war 
rages  round  her  retreat,  and  her  at- 
tendant, Anne  de  Vignolles,  sees 
troops  approaching  the  chateau. 

Marie.  We  shall  meet ! 

My  dimming  gaze  may  reach  him — hit 
farewell 

Cloee  on  my  ear,  the  mueic  of  Ihie  world. 
Come  they  not  nearer,  Anne  ? Look 
forth ! 

Amu.  They  pause ; 

But  for  a moment.  He  who  seems  their 
chief 

Motions  them  forward.  ’They  move  on. 

Marie.  ’They  pass ! 

My  Lord  is  with  them,  yet  they  pass. 
Stay,  Philip,— 

'Tis  Marie  calls — I shall  not  see  thee— 
Death 

Knocks  at  my  heart,  and  all  that  was  my 
life 

Swims  from  my  eyes ! Stay,  stay  in 
mercy  1 

[AAe  rieee,  and  rtuhee  lo  the  window. 
Anne.  See, 

They  bend  towards  the  castle. 

• • a * 

Await  him  here. 

Marie.  Time  will  not  wait,  nor  death. 
Moments  are  ages ! Ehb  not,  tide  of  life. 
With  thy  last  wave  cast  pardon  at  his  feet. 
Then  sweep  me  to  the  future  ! 

[^She  paueee,  at  jf  oeercome. 
Philip  rushes  in, 

Marie.  1 hold  thee,  see  thee ; thou 
art  safe,  rictorioua  1 

* » * « 

The  angel  tarried  for  thy  coming.  How, 
My  head  it  on  hit  breast; — I die  '. 

* « * • 

Philip.  Oh,  God ! The  brows  are 
growing  marble  cold 
To  which  I bear  a crown.  My  wife, 
my  wife ! 

Anne.  She  bleas'd  thee  ere  she  died  ! 
Philip.  And  this  is  fame  ! 

The  character  of  Marie  is  by  no 
means  so  elaborated  by  the  poet  as 
that  of  Philip.  How  much  of  the 
impression  which  it  leaves  upon  the 
mind  is  due  to  the  actress,  and 
how  much  to  the  poet,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate.  Here,  as  in  many 
revious  instances,  this  great  actress 
as  made  us  feel  that  the  poetiy  of  her 
own  conception,  and  the  finish  and 
force  of  her  execution,  produce  re- 
sults which  the  dramatists  page  alone 
would  never  suggest  to  the  reader. 
She  gpves  to  the  author  more  than 
she  receives ; and  in  this  noble  emu- 
lation vindicates  for  her  art  its  claim 
to  walk  side  by  side  with  the  Muse 
from  which  it  takes  its  inspiration. 
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In  this  lady's  impersonation  all  is 
so  truthful,  so  refined,  so  full  of 
glow  and  earnestness,  the  continuous 
sweetness  of  the  softer  moods  so 
touching,  the  bursts  of  stronger  feel- 
ing so  powerful,  yet  so  full  of  dignity, 
the  pathos  so  simple,  so  heart-search- 
ing, so  pure,  the  character  of  hlaric 
grows  and  unfolds  itself  so  naturally 
and  consistently  to  the  close,  that  it 
is  only  when  the  play  is  over  and  the 
emotions  calm  that  we  see  how  great 
the  powers,  how  exquisite  the  art, 
which  have  created  this  noble  por- 
traiture of  womanly  affection  and 
womanly  worth. 

Although  the  interest  undoubtedly 
centres  on  Marie,  it  is  on  the  character 
of  Philip  that  the  poet  has  concen- 
trated his  strength.  \Vhether  or  no 
the  portraiture  be  true  to  history,  is 
not  the  question.  That  the  Urutus 
of  Shakespeare  is  anything  but  the 
Brutus  who  ‘ killed  Csesar  in  the 
Capitol,’  we  all  know ; but  this  de- 
tracts nothing  from  the  grandeur  of 
the  poet's  delineation  of  this,  ‘ the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all.’  Mr. 
Marston  has  oliscrvcd  the  one  im- 
portant canon, — 

Servetur  ad  imum, 

Qualis  ab  incepto  processcrit,  et  sibi 
constet. 

llis  Philip  is  the  ardent,  aspiring, 
brave,  cultivated  man,  who  is  fitted 
to  attract  a woman  like  Marie,  and 
in  a strong  degree  to  appreciate  and 
profit  by  the  influence  of  her  noble 
and  pure  moral  nature.  fVanting, 
however,  inward  strength  and  self- 
denial,  he  is  unable  permanently  to 
make  head  against  his  selfish  passions 
and  the  lust  of  power.  In  the  hands 
of  a great  actor  this  part  could  not 
fail  to  create  a deep  impression. 
None  more  vigorous  has  come  from 
the  pen  of  any  modern  dramatist. 
It  is  one  where  Mr.  Macready's  pe- 
culiar powers  would  have  appeared 
to  signal  advantage ; but  upon  Mr. 
Brooke,  who  has  neither  heart  nor 
head  to  rise  above  the  level  of  con- 
ventional common-place,  it  is  alto- 
gether thrown  away. 

We  have  spoken  warmly  of  this  play, 
because  we  have  felt  warmly;  because, 
almost  fur  the  first  time  fbr  many 
years,  it  sent  us  from  the  theatre  with 
a feeling  of  satisfaction,  and  because 
we  believe  it  will  form  a permanent 
addition  to  dramatic  literature.  We 
hail  it  for  itself^ — for  the  high  and 


generous  tone  in  which  it  is  couched, 
and  for  the  assurance  it  contains  of 
gennine  dramatic  power  and  worthv 
purpose  In  its  autnor.  It  is  a work 
to  study  and  to  profit  by ; and  its 
success  is  another  proof  that  the 
much -abused  public  will  never  be 
backward  to  appreciate  either  plays 
or  acting  of  a high  order.  Coming 
as  it  does  after  so  long  an  interval  of 
dreary  failures  and  spurious  successes, 
it  is  doubly  welcome.  What  wonder, 
if  the  theatres  have  ceased  to  be  the 
resort  they  once  were  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated  classes,  when 
their  attractions  for  the  last  few  years, 
in  so  far  as  the  higher  drama  is  con- 
cerned, have  been  of  such  negative 
quality  ? In  the  Haymarket,  now 
our  leading  theatre,  we  have  had  an 
actress  through  an  entire  season 
performing  Romeo,  and  the  press 
vehement  in  praise  of  the  perform- 
ance. Nor  did  the  profanation  stop 
there,  but  the  same  actress,  whose 
masculine  energy  was  thought  so 
appropriate  in  Romeo,  was  equally 
applauded  in  the  gentle  and  maidenly 
Viola.  Could  such  things  fail  to 
make  ‘ the  judicious  gp'icve,'  and  to 
drive  from  the  theatre  that  part  of 
the  audience  whose  tastes  ought  on 
all  accounts  to  be  chiefly  considered  * 
Again,  through  another  season  the 
same  theatre  was  engaged  in  nightly 
divulging  to  a dwindling  audience 
The  Wi/e'x  Secret;  a secret,  by  the 
way,  which,  lieing  transparent  in  the 
first  act,  became  a bore  of  most  in- 
tolerable magnitude  by  the  fifth. 
Whatever  the  press  might  say,  cither 
of  the  play  or  of  its  performers,  this 
was  not  an  amusement  to  lure  men 
from  their  libraries  or  their  firesides. 
Again,  if  Shakespeare  has  been  acted, 
how  much  better  were  it  he  had  been 
left  alone?  The  fact  of  his  plays 
having  been  performed  at  ^Vindsor 
Castle  could  neither  add  to  their 
merits,  nor  set  the  seal  of  genius  upon 
the  ‘ renowned  artistes'  who  con- 
descended toil  lust  rate  his  conceptions. 
That  Portia  had  been  vulgarized  in 
a palace  did  not  make  her  one  whit 
more  endurable  in  the  Haymarket ; 
neither  was  the  Hamlet  of  the  Ru- 
bens Room  necessarily  that  ‘glass 
of  fashion  and  mould  of  form,  the 
observed  of  all  observers’  whom 
Sbake8{)care  drew.  Journalists  might 
be  got  to  laud  the  one,  and  to 
discover  new  beauties  in  tlie  other. 
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with  such  assiduity  as  to  ensnare 
even  the  sceptical  into  the  theatre ; 
but  the  mistake  was  not  likely  to 
be  repeated.  Even  the  gaping  crowd, 
who  will  throng  to  any  novelty  or 
follow  any  fashion,  soon  found  out 
that  court  lacker  could  not  convert 
dross  into  gold.  Counterfeits  may 
and  do  pass  current  on  the  stage  fur 
a time,  hut  sooner  or  later  the  cheat 
is  detected.  Commenta  opininnum 
delet  dies,  naiura  judicia  conjirmat. 
Charles  Kean  may,  as  wc  gather  from 
an  absurd  autobiography  in  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine,  succeed 
for  a time  in  getting  managers  to  pay 
him  501.  a-night,  but  nature  and  com- 
mon sense  arc  sure  in  the  long  run 
to  stop  the  supplies.  What  lather, 
wishing  to  advance  his  children  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  great  poet, 
would  subject  their  plastic  minds  to 
the  impressions  of  this  gentleman’s 
Hamlet  ? What  mother  would  wish 
her  daughters  to  couple  Viola,  Juliet, 
Desdeniona,  or  Portia,  with  the  recent 
representatives  of  those  parts  on  the 
London  stage  ? And  yet  it  is  these 
fathers  and  these  mothers  to  whom 
managers  must  look,  if  they  wish  to 
see  their  boxes  filled. 

Late  dinner-hours,  the  fashionable 
rage  for  music,  the  increase  of  cheap 
literature,  have  all  been  severally 
charged  with  withdrawing  audiences 
of  the  better  class  from  the  theatre. 
Let  not  managers  or  actors  deceive 
them.selves  with  such  thoughts, 
but  take  to  heart  and  ponder 
well  the  truth,  for  truth  it  is,  that 
if  they  arc  less  patronized  than 
before,  it  is  because  the  stage  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  times,  and 
because  they  have  acted  the  best  class 
of  audience  out  of  the  theatres.  The 
intelligence  and  critical  discrimination 
of  those  who  formerly  frequented  the 
pit  and  boxes  have  been  advancing, 
while  the  ability  and  artistic  skill  of 
actors  have  as  certainly  retrograded. 
At  no  time  was  the  actor's  art  more 
thoroughly  and  %videly  appreciated 
than  in  the  present  day.  The  noblest 
section  of  our  literature  is  dranuitic. 
That  Shakespeare  can  only  be  fully 
brought  home  to  our  hearts  and 
minds  upon  the  stage,  has  become  a 
truism ; that  the  actor  is  the  in- 
terpreter of  Nature’s  mysteries,  and 
when  truly  a great  actor,  is  in  spirit 
akin  to  the  poet  he  illustrates,  nay, 
is  himself  a poet;  that  the  attain- 


ments requisite  for  excellence  are 
such  as  place  him  high  in  the  ranks 
of  intellect  and  cultivation  ; all  this 
is  fully  recognized,  and  intelligence 
and  skill,  where  they  do  really  exist, 
arc  eagerly  hailed  and  liberally  re- 
warded. We  are  an  overwrought 
people,  and  wc  crave  the  intellectual 
excitement  of  the  drama.  We  need 
its  animating  and  ennobling  influences 
to  lift  us  out  of  the  petty  and  per- 
sonal cares  of  daily  life ; but  as  we 
work  hard  and  earnestly  ourselves, 
wc  demand  earnestness  and  careful 
study  from  those  who  profess  through 
the  stage  to  amuse  and  to  instruct 
us.  We  are  accustomed  to  study 
character,  and  those  who  undertake 
to  embody  it  must  not  go  slovenly 
about  their  work.  Wc  Enow  some- 
thing of  human  nature,  and  our 
knowledge  tells  us  that  the  good  and 
the  pure,  the  high  and  generous,  can 
never  be  impersonated  by  the  bad 
and  the  impure,  the  grovelling  and 
the  selfish.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  can 
be  impersonated  only  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  If  the  actor  is  to  move 
to  tears,  he  must  have  experienced 
the  emotions  wfaeuee  they  spring ; so 
also,  if  he  is  to  express  a great  thought 
greatly,  his  whole  nature  must  be 
possessed  with  that  thought : it  must 
issue  fresh  from  the  glowing  pulses 
of  his  own  heart.  If  he  is  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  that  mirror 
must  reflect  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  his  own  soul.  Studied  declama- 
tion, skilful  posture-making,  tricky 
efl'cets,  may  catch  hoys  and  those  w'ho 
accept  stage-nature  with  a passive 
credulity  that  inquires  not  bow 
unlike  it  is  to  human  nature,  bat 
there  is  a large  portion  of  every 
audience  whom  they  can  never  de- 
ceive. These  may  not  be  able  to 
explain  their  dissatisfaction;  but  they 
feci  that  the  puppet  before  them  is 
the  veriest  of  snams,  and  they  go 
from  the  theatre  with  less  inclination 
than  ever  to  return. 

To  make  a great  actor,  Nature 
must  not  only  have  been  bountiful 
in  her  personal  gifts  of  voice,  and 
face,  and  form,  and  feeling,  but  Art, 
laborious  and  unwearied,  a habitual 
exercise  of  refined  tastes  and  elevating 
studies  must  combine.  Shall  Imogen 
be  embodied  by  a creature  of  common- 
place, or  Othello  by  a man  whose 
associations  are  sensual  and  degrad- 
ing? Shall  Hamlet, — ‘the  scholar. 
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courtier,  TCutleman,' — the  master- 
work  of  all  Shakespeare's  creations, 
be  fitly  impersonate  by  one  whose 
eye  centres  only  upon  self,  and  %vho 
in  all  the  world  sees  only  the  re- 
flexion of  bis  own  morbid  vanity  ? 
Or  can  any  play  be  adequately  pre- 
sented while  an  actor  sacrifices  the 
whole  scene,  and  all  other  parts  in 
the  play,  to  the  effect  of  his  own 
peculiar  ‘points?’  Yet  who  has 
not  seen  all  these  things  ? and  who 
has  not  gone  mourning  from  the 
theatre  at  the  thought,  that  a source 
of  enjoyment  so  noble  and  so  delight- 
ful should  be  so  miserably  perverted  ? 
We  have  spoken  only  of  leading 
ports,  but  all  we  have  said  is  equally 
true  of  those  which  are  subordinate. 
In  Shakespeare,  and  in  eveiy  good 
dramatist,  every  part,  no  matter  now 
small,  is  a distinct  individual,  with 
certain  marked  features,  the  true 
embodiment  of  which  is  essential  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  poet's  concep- 
tion, like  the  adjuncts  of  a great 
picture,  the  absence  of  the  least  of 
which  would  detract  from  its  com- 
pleteness. In  Germany  and  France, 
where  actors  deal  with  their  vocation 
in  the  spirit  of  artists,  this  is  under- 
stood and  acted  upon.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  us ; and  if  one  or  two  cha- 
racters be  in  the  hands  of  leading 
actors,  managers  seem  to  think  it  a 
matter  of  indifference  how  the  rest 
are  treated.  In  this  thev  are,  of 
course,  in  a great  measure,  dependent 
upon  their  performers ; and  the 
average  merit  of  these  has  sunk  to 
so  low  an  ebb,  that  it  might  be  difii- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  bring  toge- 
ther in  any  one  theatre  a company 
equal  to  the  demands  of  any  of  our 
great  plays.  This  is  a state  of  things 
which  no  amount  of  patronage  can 
remedy.  It  is  from  actors  alone 
that  the  cure  must  come.  They 
must  learn  the  dignity  of  their  own 
vocation,  understand  what  it  requires 
of  them  and  give  it ; they  must  think 
less  of  themselves  and  more  of  their 
art ; they  must  be  content  to  climb 
step  by  step,  and  not  conceit  them- 
selves to  be  masters  before  they  have 
gone  through  the  ordeal  of  appren- 
ticeship ; above  all,  they  must  team 
to  respect  themselves,  and  they  will 
find  the  public  ready  to  welcome  the 
improvement  with  nononrs  and  re- 
wards. Good  plays  well  acted  will 
make  men  dine  earlier  to  see  them. 


Jenny  Lind  herself — our  absurd 
over-estimate  of  whom  is  now  ludi- 
crously reflected  across  the  Atlantic 
— will  not  be  able  to  abstract  their 
audiences ; and  those  who  read  to 
most  profit  will  be  the  readiest  to 
freshen  their  minds  and  vivify  their 
imaginations  from  the  living  volume 
of  the  stage. 

Let  the  delusion  be  cast  aside  for 
ever,  that  the  public  do  not  care  for 
the  higher  drama.  The  public  do 
care  for  it  and  seek  it,  wherever  they 
can  find  it  presented  in  a palateable 
shape.  But  they  will  not  accept  lit- 
tle men  for  great  ones.  Kemble, 
Cooke,  the  elder  Kean,  and  Young, 
are  not  yet  quite  forgotten  ; the  rim 
humour  of  Munden  and  Liston  have 
not  been  obliterated  bv  the  buffoon- 
ery which  marks  the  low  comedy  of 
the  present  day.  Above  all,  melo- 
dramas in  five  acts,  like  The  Templar, 
which  has  just  been  produced  at  the 
Princess's,  are  not  what  the  public 
want.  No  amount  of  stage  decora- 
tion or  skilful  grouping  can  give 
vitality  to  such  pieces.  A good  actor 
soon  makes  us  forget  the  poverty  «f 
scene  and  decoration,  but  fine  houses 
and  appointments  force  upon  our 
notice  the  absence  of  good  actors  to . 
fill  them.  With  such  materials  as 
he  has  at  command,  Mr.  Kean  should 
turn  his  attention  to  plays  of  a higher 
class,  and  leave  melodramas  to  the 
transpontine  Hicks  and  the  ‘ heroine 
of  domestic  tragedy.’  ‘ The  rude 
man,’  says  Goethe,  ‘is  contented  if 
he  see  but  something  going  on  ; the 
man  of  more  refinement  murt  be 
made  to  feel ; the  man  entirely  re- 
fined desires  to  reflect.'  For  which 
of  these  three  classes  does  Mr.  Kean 
intend  to  cater  ? If  he  is  to  aid  in 
reviving  the  taste  for  the  drama,  he 
must  not  think  to  do  so  either  by 
the  vulgar  interest  which  attaches  to 
seeing  a play  performed  by  the  same 
performers  wno  have  acW  it  in  a 
royal  drawing-room,  or  by  merely 
gratifying  the  eyes  or  exciting  the 
curiosity  of  an  audience.  The  heart 
must  be  touched,  and  the  mind  filled. 
The  actor  must  draw  his  audience 
up  to  him  ; they  will  not  continue  to 
pay  for  being  dragged  down  to  a lower 
level  than  their  own. 

Unhappily,  the  dramatic  depart- 
ment of  our  journals  is  no  reflex  of 
the  public  mind,  and  thus  the  truth 
rarely  reaches  either  manager  or 
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actor's  ears.  Ilappilv,  however,  the 
jonmals  no  longer  lead  the  public 
taste.  Their  arbitrary  and  interested 
dispensation  of  praise  and  blame  has 
wrought  its  own  cure,  and  people 
go  to  the  theatre,  when  they  do  go, 
not  because  of  what  the  press  tmls 
them,  hut  because  of  their  faith  in 
the  author  or  actor,  or  because  of 
what  their  friends  or  neighbours  re- 
port of  the  performances.  Yet  ma- 
nagers dread  and  succumb  to  these 
Aristarchs  of  the  press,  and  trust 
to  their  influence  with  the  public  to 
carry  through  indifferent  acting  or 
bad  pieces.  The  whole  system  is 
false  and  deceptive,  and  leads  like 
all  that  is  so  to  ultimate  ruin.  Till 
managers  and  actors  learn  to  trust  to 
genuine  excellence,  and  to  cast  them- 
selves boldly  on  the  public,  leaving 
the  press  out  of  their  consideration 
altogether,  they  will  never  be  sure 
of  success  ; and  when  they  do  so,  the 
press  may,  possibly,  once  more  be- 
come a guide.  It  has  much  to  learn, 
however,  before  this  can  happen. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  criticism, 
least  of  all  in  the  actor's  art.  The 
jiower  is  to  be  acquired  by  long  ob- 
servation, as  well  out  of  tlie  theatre 
as  in  it ; an  earnest  study  of  life  and 
character, — of  what  art  can  do,  and 
what  it  leaves  undone,  based  upon  a 
quick  and  strong  feeling,  and  a widely 
sympathetic  as  well  as  independent 
spirit.  To  how  many  of  our  dra- 
matic critics  do  these  requisites  be- 
long? An  accomplished  actor  de- 
spises their  censure,  because  to  him 
the  knowledge  that  gives  the  right 
to  judge  is  ^pably  wanting.  For 
the  same  cause  their  eulogies  bring 
no  satisfaction,  because  to  him  they 
are  no  evidence  of  success.  He  sees 


them  often  misbestowed,  and,  there- 
fore, 

Mr  Beifatl  nliit  maeAt  winem  Herzen 
bang. 

Without  such  a mediator  as  an 
intelligent  and  independent  press  be- 
tween the  actor  and  the  public  both 
are  sufferers, — the  public,  for  lack 
of  an  exponent  to  help  them  to  re- 
gard the  actor's  work  from  the  right 
point  of  view,  and  to  follow  the 
nicer  touches  of  his  art ; the  actor, 
for  lack  of  an  honest  voice  to  tell 
him  where  he  has  succeeded,  where 
failed,  and,  above  all,  to  show  him 
that  his  purpose  has  been  understood. 

When  the  darkness  is  greatest, 
dawn  is  near.  So  although  among 
actors  we  everywhere  see  third-rate 
ability,  where  only  the  first  should 
be ; tricks  of  manner  usurping  the 
place  of  true  feeling  aud  genuine  art, 
care  lavished  on  dresses  and  decora- 
tions, while  the  commonest  rules  of 
elocution  are  neglected ; although 
the  dramatic  writers  who  ‘ reflect  mo 
age  and  body  of  the  time,  its  form  and 
pressure,’  are  few,  indeed ; and  those 
who  can  write  well  for  the  most  part 
cannot  construct  a plot,  while  those 
who  can  construct  a plot  arc  generally 
but  sorry  writers ; although  the  press 
helps  rather  to  pervert  than  to  in- 
struct or  elevate  the  public  ta.ste,  still 
there  is  a vitality  in  the  English 
drama,  which  must  in  the  end  place 
it  in  the  exalted  position  which, 
anion^  a highly  cultivated  people,  it 
is  entitled  to  hold.  But  the  work  of 
restoration  must  commence  from 
within.  Patronage  originates  no- 
thing ; it  can  only  foster.  Let  the 
stage  and  its  professors  deserve  suc- 
cess, and  they  will  not  fail  to  com- 
mand it. 


WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR,  ESQ. 

TO  THE 

REV.  C.  CUTHBERT  SOUTHEY, 

CUBATB  OF  PLVMBLAKD. 


IT  is  not  because  I enjoyed  your  father's  friendship,  my  dear  sir,  that  I am 
now  about  to  send  you  my  testimony  to  his  worth.  Indeed  that  very 
friendship,  and  the  frequent  expression  of  it  in  his  letters  for  more  thu 
forty  years,  have  made  me  hesitate  too  long  before  the  public. 

Never  in  the  course  of  my  existence  have  I known  a man  so  excellent  on 
so  many  points.  What  be  was  as  a son,  is  now  remembered  by  few; 
what  he  was  as  a husband  and  a father,  shows  it  more  clearly  than  me  best 
memory  could  represent  it.  The  purity  of  his  youth,  the  mtemty  of  his 
manboM,  the  soundness  of  bis  judgment,  and  toe  tenderness  of  bis  heart. 
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they  alone  who  have  been  blest  with  the  same  qualities  can  appreciate.  And 
who  are  they  ? JIany  with  one,  some  with  more  than  one,  nobody  with  all 
of  them  in  the  like  dc'p'ce.  So  there  arc  several  who  possess  one  quality  ot 
his  poetry ; none  who  possess  the  whole  variety. 

For  poetry  there  must  be  invention,  energy,  tnith  of  conception,  wealth 
of  words,  and  purity  of  diction.  Ilis  were  indeed  all  these,  exccptiiijj  one; 
and  that  one  often  came  when  calle<l  for — I mean,  energy.  This  Ls  the  chief 
characteristic  and  highest  merit  'of  Hyron;  it  is  also  Scott's,  and  perhaps 
more  than  e(iually.  Shelley  is  not  deficient  in  it : nor  is  Keats,  whose  heart 
and  soul  arc  sheer  poetry,  overflowing  from  its  fermentation.  AVordsworth 
is  as  meditative  and  thoughtful  as  your  father,  hut  less  philosophical  ; his 
intellect  was  less  amply  stored : his  heart  was  narrower.  He  knew  the  fields 
better  than  men.  and  onlinarj-  men  better  than  extr.aordinary.  He  is  second 
to  your  father  alone,  of  all  poets,  ancient  or  niotlern,  in  local  description. 
The  practice  of  the  ancients  has  inculcated  the  tielief  that  scenerv’  should  l)e 
rare  and  scanty  in  heroic  jKK'trj-.  Even  those  among  them  who  introduce 
us  into  pastoral  life  are  sparing  of  it.  Little  is  there  in  Theocritus,  hardly  a 
glimpse  in  Jloschus  or  Hion : but  Virgil  has  more  and  better  of  (what  is 
called)  description,  in  his  yfinrid  than  in  his  Eclogues  or  Georgies.  The 
other  epic  poets,  whatever  the  age  or  country,  are  little  worth  noticing,  with 
the  single  and  sole  exception  of  .\pollonius.  I am  inclinctl  to  think  there  is 
more  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  scenery  in  Roderic  alone,  than  the  whole 
range  of  poetry,  in  all  its  lands,  contains.  Whatever  may  be  the  feeling  of 
others  in  regard  to  it,  I find  it  a relief  from  sanguinary  actions  and  conflict- 
ing passions,  to  rest  awhile  beyond,  but  within  sight.  However,  the  poet 
ought  not  at  any  time  to  grow  cool  and  inactive  in  the  field  of  battle,  nor 
retire  often,  nor  long. 

The  warmest  admirers  of  Wordsworth  are  nevertheless  so  haunted  by 
antk}uity,  that  there  are  few  among  them,  I believe,  who  would  venture  to 
call  him,  what  I have  no  hesitation  in  doing,  the  aujafrior  both  of  Virgil  and 
of  Theocritus  in  description.  And  description,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  not  his 
only  nor  his  highest  excellence.  Before  I come  to  look  into  his  defects,  I am 
ready  to  assert  that  he  has  written  a greater  number  of  good  sonnets  than 
all  the  other  sonneteers  in  Europe  put  together:  yet  sometimes  in  these 
compositions,  as  in  many  others  of  the  smaller,  he  is  expletive  and  diffuse : 
which  Southey  never  is.  Rural  and  humble  life  has  brought  him  occasion- 
ally to  a comparison  with  Crabbe.  They  who  in  their  metaphors  are  fond 
of  applying  the  physical  to  the  moral,  might  say  perhaps  that  W'ordsworth 
now  and  then  labors  under  a diarrhoea ; Crabbe  under  a constipation  ; each 
without  the  slightest  symptom  of  fever  or  excitement.  Immeasurably  above 
Crabbe,  and  widely  different,  less  graphic,  less  concise,  less  anatomical, 
he  would  come  nearer  to  C-owper,  had  he  Cowper's  humour.  This, 
which  Wordsworth  totally  want^,  your  father  had  abundantly.  Cer- 
tainly the  commentator  who  extolled  him  for  unirersalitg,  intended  no 
irony,  although  it  seems  one.  He  wanted  not  only  universality,  but  varietv. 
in  which  none  of  our  poets  is  comparable  to  Southey.  His  humour  is  gentle 
and  delicate,  yet  exuberant.  If  in  the  composition  of  Wordsworth  there  had 
been  this  one  ingredient,  he  would  be  a Cowper  in  solution,  with  a crust  of 
prose  at  the  bottom,  and  innumerable  flakes  and  bee-wings  floating  up  and 
down  loosely  and  languidly.  Much  of  the  poetry  lately,  and  ]x:rhnps  even 
still,  in  estimation,  reminds  me  of  plashy  and  stagnant  water,  with  here  and 
there  the  broad  flat  leaves  of  its  fair  but  scentless  lily  on  the  surface,  showing 
at  once  a want  of  depth  and  of  movement.  I would  never  say  this  openlj , 
either  to  the  censurers  or  the  favorers  of  such  as  it  may  appear  to  concern. 
For  it  is  inhumane  to  encourage  enmities  and  dislikes,  and  scarcely  less  so 
to  diminish  an  innocent  pleasure  in  good  creatures  incapable  of  a higher.  I 
would  not  persuade,  if  I could,  those  who  are  enraptured  with  a morricc- 
dancer  and  a blind  fiddler,  that  those  raptures  ought  to  be  reserved  for  a ' 
Grisi  and  a Beethoven,  and  that  if  they  are  very  happy  they  are  very  wroM. 
The  higher  kinds  of  poetry,  of  painture,  and  of  sculpture,  can  never  be  duly 
estimated  by  the  minority  even  of  the  intellectual.  The  marbles  of  the  Par- 
thenon and  the  Odes  of  l*indar  bring  many  false  worshippers,  few  sincere. 
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Cultivation  will  do  much  in  the  produce  of  the  nobler  arts,  but  there  are  only 
a few  apots  into  which  this  cultivation  can  be  carried.  Of  what  use  is  the 
plough,  or  the  harrow,  or  the  seed  itself,  if  the  soil  is  sterile  and  the  climate 
uncongeuial  ? 

Remarks  have  been  frequently  aqd  justly  made  on  the  absunlity  of  class- 
ing in  the  same  category  the  three  celebrated  poets  who  resided  contem- 
poraneously and  in  fellowship  near  the  Lakes.  There  is  no  resemblance 
between  any  two  of  them  in  the  features  and  character  of  their  poetry. 
Southey  could  grasp  great  subjects,  and  completely  master  them  ; Coleridge 
never  attempted  it;  Wordsworth  attempted  it,  and  failed.  He  has  left  be- 
hind him  no  poem,  no  scries  or  collection  of  his,  requiring  and  manifesting 
so  great  and  diversified  powers  as  are  exhibited  in  Marmion,  or  The  Lady  of 
the  Lahc,  in  Roderic,  or  Thalaba,  or  Kehama.  His  Kxcursion  Is  a vast  con- 
geries of  small  independent  jxienis,  several  very  pleasing.  Breaking  up  this 
unwieldy  vessel,  he  might  have  constructed  out  of  its  materials  several 
eclogues ; craft  drawing  little  water. 

Coleridge  left  unfinished,  year  after  year,  until  his  death,  the  promising 
Christabel.  Before  he  fell  exhausted  from  it,  he  had  done  enough  to  prove 
that  he  could  write  good  poetry,  not  enough  to  prove  that  he  could  ever  be  a 
great  poet.  He  ran  with  spirit  and  velocity  a short  distance,  then  dropped. 
Excelling  no  less  in  prose  than  in  poetry,  he  raised  expectations  which  were 
suddenly  overclouded  and  blank,  undertook  what  he  was  conscious  he  never 
should  perform,  and  declared  he  was  busily  employed  in  what  he  had  only 
dreamt  of.  Never  was  love  more  imaginary  than  his  love  of  Truth. 
Not  only  did  he  never  embrace  her,  never  bow  down  to  her  and  worship 
her,  but  he  never  looked  her  earnestly  in  the  face.  Possessing  the  most  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  mind,  his  unsteadiness  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
weakness.  Few  critioa  were  more  acute,  more  sensitive,  more  comprehensive ; 
hut,  like  other  men,  what  he  could  say  most  eloquently  he  said  most  willingly  ; 
and  he  would  rather  give  or  detract  with  a large  full  grasp,  than  weigh  de- 
liberately. 

Conscience  with  Southey  stood  on  the  other  side  of  Enthusiasm.  What 
he  saw,  he  said  ; what  he  found,  be  laid  open.  He  alone  seems  to  have  beet-, 
aware  that  criticism,  to  be  complete,  must  be  both  analytical  and  S3'nthetic. 
Every  work  should  be  measured  by  some  standard.  It  is  only  by  sneh  ex- 
position and  comparison  of  two,  more  or  less  similar  in  the  prominent  points, 
that  correctness  of  arbitriment  can  be  attained.  All  men  arc  critics ; all  men 
judge  the  written  or  unwritten  words  of  others.  It  is  not  in  works  of 
imagination,  as  you  would  think  the  most  likely  for  it,  but  it  is  chiefly  in 
criticism  that  writers  at  the  present  day  are  discursive  and  erratic.  -Vmong 
our  regular  bands  of  critics  there  is  almost  as'  much  and  as  ill  - placed 
animosity  on  one  side,  and  enthusiasm  on  the  other,  as  there  is  among  the 
vulgar  voters  at  parliamentary  elections,  and  they  who  differ  from  them  are 
pelted  as  heartily.  In  the  performance  of  the  ancient  drama  there  were 
those  who  modulated  with  the  pipe  the  language  of  the  actor.  No  such 
instrument  is  found  in  the  wardrobe  of  our  critics,  to  temper  their  animosity 
or  to  direct  their  enthusiasm.  Your  father  carried  it  with  him  wherever  he 
sat  in  judgment ; because  he  knew  that  his  sentence  would  be  recorded,  and 
not  only  there.  Oblivion  is  the  refuge  of  the  unjust ; but  their  confidence 
is  vain  in  the  security  of  that  sanctuaiy.  The  most  idle  and  ignorant  hold 
arguments  on  literary  merit.  Usually  the  commencement  is,  ‘ T think  with 
you,  but,'  &c.,  or  ‘ / do  not  think  with  yon.’  The  first  begins  with  a false 
position  ; and  there  is  probably  one,  and  more  than  one,  on  each  side.  The 
second  would  be  quite  correct  if  it  ended  at  the  word  think ; for  there  are 
few  who  can  do  it,  and  fewer  who  will.  The  kindlier  tell  us  that  no  human 
work  is  perfect.  This  is  untrue : maiw  poetical  works  are.  Many  of 
Horace,  more  of  Catullus,  still  more  of  Lafontaine ; if  indeed  fable  may  be 
admitted  as  poetry  by  coming  in  its  garb  and  equipaw.  Surely  there  are 
several  of  Moore’s  songs,  and  several  of  Bariy  Cornwall's,  absolutely  perfect. 
Surely  there  are  also  a few  small  pieces  in  the  Italian  and  French.  I 
wonder,  on  a lenewed  investigation,  to  find  so  few  in  the  Greek.  But  the 
fluency  of  the  language  carried  them  too  frequently  among  the  shallows ; 
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and  even  in  the  graver  and  more  sententious  the  current  is  greater  than  the 
depth.  The  Ilissus  is  sometimes  a sandbank.  In  the  elegant  and  graceful 
arrow  there  is  often  not  only  much  feather  and  little  barb,  but  the  barb 
wants  weight  to  carry  it  with  steadiness  and  velocity  to  the  mark,  ililton 
and  Cowper  were  the  first  and  last  among  us  who  breathed  without  oppression 
on  the  serene  and  cloudless  heights  where  the  Muses  were  born  and  edu- 
cated. Each  was  at  times  a truant  from  his  school ; but  even  the  lower  of 
the  two,  in  his  Task,  has  done  what  extremely  few  of  bis  preceptors  could 
do.  Alas  I his  Attic  honey  was  at  last  turned  sour  by  the  leaven  of 
fanaticism.  I wish  be  and  Goldsmith,  and  your  father,  could  call  to  order 
some  adventurous  members  of  our  poetical  yacht-club,  who  are  hoisting  a 
great  deal  of  canvas  on  a slender  mast,  and  ‘ unknown  regions  dare  explore  ’ 
without  compass,  plummet,  or  anchor.  Nobody  was  readier  than  Southey  to 
acknowledge  that,  in  his  capacity  of  laureate,  he  had  written  some  indifferent 
poetry ; but  it  was  better  than  his  predecessor's  or  successor's  on  similar 
occasions.  Personages  whom  he  was  expected  to  commemorate  looked  the 
smaller  for  the  elevation  of  their  position ; and  their  naturally  coarse 
materials  crumbled  under  the  master's  hand,  .^gainst  these  frail  memorials 
we  may  safely  place  his  Lucriptiomi,  and  challenge  all  nations  to  confront 
them.  Wc  arc  brought  by  these  before  us  to  the  mournful  contemplation 
of  his  own  great  merits  lying  unnoticed ; to  the  indignant  recollection  of  the 
many  benefices,  since  his  departure,  and  since  you  were  admitted  into  holy 
orders,  bestowed  by  chancellors  aud  bishops  on  relatives  undistinguished  in 
literature  or  virtue.  And  there  has  often  been  a powerful  call  where 
there  has  been  a powerful  canvasser.  The  father  puts  on  the  colours 
of  the  candidate ; and  the  candidate,  if  successful,  throws  a scarf  and 
a lambskin  over  the  shoulder  of  the  son.  Meanwhile,  the  son  of  that 
great  and  almost  universal  genius,  who,  above  all  others,  was  virtually-, 
truly,  and  emphatically,  and  not  by  a vain  title.  Defender  of  the  Faith, — 
defender  far  more  strenuous  and  more  potent  than  any  prelatical  boron 
since  the  Reformation ; who  has  upheld  more  efficiently,  because  more 
uprightly,  the  assaulted  and  endangered  constitution  of  the  realm  than  any 
party-man  within  the  walls  of  the  Parliament-house ; who  declined  fhe 
baronetcy  which  was  offered  to  him.and  the  seat  to  which  he  was  elected ; — he 
leaves  an  only  son,  ill-provided  for,  with  a family  to  support.  Different,  far 
different,  was  his  conduct  in  regard  to  those  whom  the  desire  of  fame  led 
away  from  the  road  to  fortune,  lie  patronized  a greater  number  of  intel- 
lectual and  virtuous  young  men,  and  more  warmly,  more  effectually,  than 
all  the  powerful.  I am  not  quite  certain  that  poets  in  general  are  the  best 
deserving  of  patronage ; he  however  could  and  did  sympathize  with  them, 
visit  them  in  their  affliction,  and  touch  their  unsoundness  tenderly.  Invi- 
diousness seems  to  be  the  hereditary  ophthalmia  of  our  unfortunate  family ; 
he  tended  many  laboring  under  the  disease  and  never  was  infected.  Seve- 
ral of  those  in  office,  1 am  credibly  informed,  have  entered  the  fields  of 
literature ; rather  for  its  hay-making,  I presume,  than  for  its  cultivation. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  disadvantages  to  your  father  from  their 
competition,  will,  1 hope,  be  unvisited  upon  ^'ou.  On  the  contrary,  having 
seen  him  safe  in  the  earth,  probably  they  will  not  grudge  a little  ^old-leaf 
for  the  letters  on  his  gravestone,  now  you  have  been  able  to  raise  it  out  of 
the  materials  he  has  left  behind.  We  may  expect  it  reasonably;  for  a 
brighter  day  already  is  dawning.  After  a quarter  of  a million  spent  in  the 
enlargement  of  royal  palaces  and  the  accommodation  of  royal  horses ; after  a 
whole  million  laid  out  under  Westminster  Bridge ; after  an  incalculable  sum 
devoted  to  another  Tower  of  Babel,  for  as  many  tongues  to  wag  in ; the 
Queen's  Majesty  has  found  munificent  advisers,  recommending  that  the  entire 
of  twewty-Jice  pounds  annually  shall  be  granted  to  the  representative  of  that 
officer  who  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  life  itself,  in  doing  more  for 
England's  commerce  than  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies  ffid  for  the  world's. 
He  auellcd  the  terrors  of  the  desert,  and  drew  England  and  India  close 
togetner. 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 

WaLTER  SavaaB  Lasdob.  , 
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THE  GHETTO  OF  ROME. 


The  Church  of  Rome  has  never 
been  famed  for  her  tolerance ; her 
ener^  and  indomitahle  will  have  been 
too  frequently  manifested  by  the 
stem  behests  of  imperious  authority. 
The  sovereign  pontiffs,  with  their 
claims  of  infallibility,  have  leR  the 
Fagan  far  behind  in  the  ardour  of 
persecution  and  the  more  than 
imperial  character  of  their  govern- 
ments. Julian  published  edicts  of 
universal  toleration;  from  time  to 
time  he  assumed  the  ^rb  of  each 
different  sect,  and  claimed  affinity 
with  the  gods  of  each  conquered 
race.  At  one  moment  the  zmous 
supporter  of  Christianity,  then  the 
ablest  advocate  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy ; at  another,  initiated 
into  all  the  arcana  of  the  Theurgic 
science  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
terminating  his  chequered  religious 
career  by  that  great  edict  of  univer- 
sal toleration  which  astonished  the 
whole  Roman  world,  when  all  classes 
of  all  religion.  Pagan  and  Christian, 
received  alike  an  express  command 
to  open  the  portals  of  their  tem- 
ples. Paganism  could  afford  to  be 
tolerant,  not  so  Christianity.  One 

fod,  more  or  less,  in  the  Ileathen 
'antheon  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence, but  the  worship  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church  is  one  and  exclusive. 
The  -very  ardour  of  its  belief  ren- 
ders it  essentially  intolerant.  How 
is  it  possible  to  be  indulgent  to  error, 
when  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that 
such  error  must  lead  to  eternal  con- 
demnation i'  But  whatever  apology 
may  be  made  for  intolerance  by  those 
who  do  not  suffer  from  its  severities, 
it  will  not  be  approved  of  by  the  thou- 
sands who  find  themselves  deprived 
of  their  most  prized  social  rights  for 
the  sake  of  their  faith.  None  suffer 
more  from  this  Christian  spirit  than 
the  favoured  and  exclusive  race 
in  Rome.  While  other  nations 
have  been  constantly  relieving  the 
Jews  from  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties which  have  been  attached  to 
their  absence  of  faith,  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  stood  over  them  stem, 
proud,  and  uncompromising.  To 
be  a Jew  in  the  Holy  City,  is  at 
once  to  be  deprived  of  half  the  social 
privileges  of  citizenship.  Among 
other  grievances  under  which  they 
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suffer,  they  are  confined  to  a small 
district  of  the  town  called  the  GhettCL 
where  formerly  the  gates  were  locked 
from  sunset  to  sunrise,  during  which 
period  no  one  was  permitted  to  pass 
out ; on  the  slightest  pretences 
they  used  to  be  persecuted  for  any 
the  least  expression  of  irritation 
into  which  they  may  have  been  be- 
trayed ; the  poor  people  bear  im- 

Sressed  on  their  countenances  the 
owncast  dogged  look  of  persecution. 
Confined  to  such  a small  space,  they 
have  crowded  their  houses  toother 
until,  in  some  of  the  streets,  or  rather 
lanes,  it  is  easy  to  step  across  from 
one  roof  to  another.  The  dark  eye, 
the  luxurious  black  hair,  and  a sen- 
sual expression  produced  by  Ae  ful- 
ness of  the  lower  lip,  are  tne  charac- 
teristics of  the  women.  Long,  dirty, 
scanty  beards — thin,  lank,  grey  hair — 
frames  which  have  grown  decrepit 
through  long  persecution — eyes  pierc- 
ing and  crafty — sickly,  wrinkled  fea- 
tures, are  the  characteristics  of  the 
men.  Although,  as  I have  remarked, 
the  gates  and  the  pales  of  the 
Ghetto  are  now  removed,  a stranger 
can  easily  tell  when  be  enters 
what  Catholic  Rome  considers  its 
tainted  circle,  by  the  miserable, 
poverty-stricken  appearance  of  the 
whole  district.  The  people  crowd 
round  him,  losing  all  sense  of  manly 
dignity  or  mental  degradation  in 
the  anxiety  for  gain.  Skinny  shri- 
velled hands  touch  his  clothes  in 
the  hope  of  arresting  his  progress ; 
worn-out  tawdry  finery  is  mrast 
before  him,  in  the  hope  of  tempting 
him  to  purchase.  No  shop,  or  rather 
store,  is  devoted  to  any  particular 
object  of  gain.  Butter,  dates,  olives, 
broken  and  pawned  articles,  are  mixed 
up  in  the  most  absurd  confusion. 
With  brocaded  coats,  valuable  lace, 
and  Eastern  silks,  Jewish  trade  re- 
sembles the  Jewish  character  and  the 
Jewish  faith,  — much  that  is  low, 
mean,  and  sordid,  combined  with 
some  elements  of  the  beautiful,  the 
prized,  and  the  good. 

And  yet  this  strange,  fantastic,  ro- 
coco district,  if  beyond  the  pale  of 
Christianity,  isfar  from  being  without 
the  pale  of  fashion.  Ladies,  exhibiting 
the  height  of  Parisian  fashions,  with 
dainty  Ibotsteps  and  soft  movement, 
z z 
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may  beseenofanaftemoonendeavour- 
ing  to  thread  their  way  through  the 
greasy  throng,  which  jostle,  elhow, 
and  abuse  each  other  in  these  narrow 
lanes.  The  cunning  Israelites  must 
have  scouts  to  tell  them  whenever 
any  particular  connoisseur  is  an- 
proactiing  ; for,  strange  enough,  the 
article  which  each  is  in  search  of  is 
precisely  that  which  is  displayed  in 
ul  the  shops.  If  the  lady  come  to 
purchase  lace,  the  most  valuable 
specimens  of  the  pointe  du  roi  are 
forced  upon  her;  it  she  require  silks, 
by  the  strangest  magnetism  the  finest 
dyes  and  richest  fabrics  are  unrolled 
as  she  draws  near.  From  the  con- 
stant and  invaluable  habit  of  con- 
cealing their  own  impressions,  the 
Jews  appear  to  be  better  enabled  to 
read  the  sensations  of  others.  They 
know,  almost  to  a nicety,  the  extent 
of  their  customers’  means  and  in- 
tentions. Go  disguised  as  you  choose, 
they  will  discover  j-ou.  The  Jewish 
origin,  grafted  on  the  Roman  craft, 
has  produced  a progeny  which  would 
astonish  the  adroitness  of  our  own 
peculiar  tribe  of  l^evis  and  Fagans. 

I had,  on  two  or  three  different 
occasions,  visited  the  Ghetto  in  search 
of  old  lace,  and  on  each  occasion  had 
turned  to  admire  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  faces  which  could  at 
that  time  have  been  found  in  Rome.  It 
was  that  of  a young  Jewish  girl,  who 
was  always  sitting  at  the  same  corner 
of  the  street  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ghetto,  where  she  kept  a fruit-stall. 

Hers  was  one  of  those  faces  in  which 
the  features,  from  their  strongly- 
marked  developement,  become  at  once 
impressed  upon  the  memory.  She 
was  tall,  of  a commanding  appearance, 
her  cheek  was  very  pale,  but  lit  up  by 
the  blackest  eyes.  She  wore  a toick 
Indian-striped  handkerchief,  tied  cun- 
ningly round  her  head ; and  a large 
pair  of  massive  gold  ear-rings,  which 
fell  almost  to  her  neck.  Even  if 
plain,  she  would  have  been  most  re- 
markable, from  the  perfect  indiffer- 
ence which  she  evinc^  as  to  whether 
she  sold  her  goods  or  not.  While  all 
the  rest  of  her  tribe  were  fiiwning, 
cringing,  flattering,  and  importuning, 
she  sat  there  like  a statue,  but  a statue 
ofa  most  perfect  order.  Nor  was  this 
indifference  and  apathy  of  her  man- 
ner thrown  away  on  the  purchasers 
who  crowded  towards  the  Ghetto. 
It  stood  her  in  better  stead  tlian  the 


most  manifest  anxiety  could  have 
done  : it  placed  her  apart  from  that 
detestable  crowd.  I observed  many 
persons  stop  and  make  purchases  m 
ncr  on  whom  all  importunity  would 
have  been  thrown  away.  There  was 
not  one  of  the  buyers  who  did  not  look 
back  with  hurri^  gaxe  at  that  pale 
and  glorious  face,  which  did  not  even 
glow  with  the  least  tinge  of  anima- 
tion at  the  admiration  which  she 
excited.  She  sold  her  stoek  in  trade, 
changed  her  money,  with  the  same 
entire  absence  of  interest  in  her  oe- 
cu  pation . Carriages  turning  the  cor- 
ner suddenly  where  her  imit-staU 
was  placed,  sometimes  almost  grazed 
it  and  overthrew  all  its  eontents : but 
even  this  circumstance  did  not  appear 
to  awaken  any  interest  in  her  mmd ; 
she  only  stooped  down  to  pick  up 
one  or  two  of  the  peaches  which  had 
been  shaken  off  by  the  jar,  quietly 
moved  her  stall  a little  nearer  the 
wall,  and  then  folded  her  arms  again 
in  the  same  contemptuous  manner. 

Strange,  indeed,  but  it  ever  is  so ; 
the  world  cares  most  for  those  who 
appear  to  treat  it  with  contempt  and 
to  be  indiflerent  to  its  petty  interests. 
Re  a slave  to  the  world,  and  it  will 
impose  the  heaviest  burdens  upon 
you ; it  will  be  the  hardest  of  aU 
task-masters : but,  on  the  otl^ 
hand,  drive  it  before  you,  and  it  will 
obey  almost  every  impulse  of  the 
determined.  In  this  country,  where 
individualism  and  idiosyncracy  are 
now  so  rare,  the  very  deference  which 
the  whole  of  constituted  society  pays 
to  the  requirements  of  the  maiority, 
only  renders  the  exceptional  case 
more  rare  and  prized.  We  uncon- 
sciously admire  those  who,  instead  of 
seeking  to  be  guided  by  the  opinions 
of  others,  endeavour  to  direct  them, 
and  who,  forming  their  own  standud 
of  judgment,  keep  themselves  aloof 
from  all  fluctuations  of  indecision  and 
weakness. 

1 had  been  commissioned  to  pur- 
chase two  flounces  of  the  handsomest 
lace,  and  had  made  two  unsuccessful 
exp^itions  to  the  Ghetto  in  search 
of  it,  ransacking  all  the  shops 
and  listening  to  an  immeasurable 
amount  of  falsehood ; but  as  I 
was  soon  to  leave  Rome,  I did 
not  wish  to  do  so  with  my  com- 
mission unfulfilled,  and  resolved  to 
make  another  search : besides,  that 
beautiful  pale  statuette  deeply  in- 
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terested  me,  without  ever  haTing 
addressed  a single  word  to  her. 
1 felt  well  assured  that  her  mind 
must  be  one  of  no  ordinary  stamp. 
One  day  I stopped  near  her  for  some 
time  without  attracting  her  observa- 
tion, and  then  it  was  that  I so  greatly 
admired  and  marvelled  at  the  totm 
absence  of  the  two  qualifications  for 
which  her  nation  are  remarkable — 
cunning  and  obtrusiveness. 

I reached  the  stall,  and  turned 
alter  1 had  passed  it  a little  way  to 
take  a passing  glance  at  her.  To  my 
astonishment,  and  almost  sorrow,  I 
observed  that  her  checks,  and  even 
her  figure,  had  lost  their  admirable 
fulness : there  was  a strange  and  wild 
expression  in  her  eye.  I turned  back 
involuntarily  and  stood  for  a moment 
opposite  her  stall.  She  beckoned  me 
towards  her. 

‘ I know  what  you  want,’  she 
said,  with  a rapid  utterance,  as  if 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  subject; 
‘ you  want  to  purchase  some  lace.  I 
have  a piece  which  I am  sure  will 
suit  you,  and  you  shall  have  it  very 

cheap.  It  belonged  to .’  Here 

she  nesitated,  looked  down,  and,  as 
1 fixed  my  ej'e  on  her  countenance 
for  the  first  time,  the  blood  rose  to 
the  very  temples,  and  she  appeared 
lovely.  ‘ No  matter  who  it  belonged 
to;  some  great  man,  of  course;  but 
1 have  the  lace,  that  is  sufficient 
for  you  to  know.  Tell  me  what  sum 
you  are  willing  to  give,  and  then  I 
shall  know  whether  mine  is  too  ex- 
pensive.’ 

I named  the  amount  which  I was 
desired  to  lay  out  for  the  finest 
quality  of  old  lace.  It  was,  I knew, 
a small  sum  for  such  an  object,  unless 
in  the  case  of  some  fortunate  hit ; 
but  to  my  surprize  she  told  me 
that  her  piece  of  lace  was  much 
within  that  mark ; and  then  1 began 
to  imagine  that  it  must  be  of  in- 
ferior quality,  but  she  assured  me 
of  the  contrary. 

She  commissioned  a boy  to  keep 
her  stall  for  her  for  a few  minutes, 
and  then  walked  on  at  a rapid  pace, 
desiring  me  to  follow  her. 

It  was  not  until  she  rose  from  her 
seat  that  I had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  beautiful  symmetry  of 
her  figure.  Her  footstep  was  firm, 
like  that  of  one  who  possesses  a strong 
will.  To  have  seen  her  as  she  swept 
along  the  streets,  you  would  have 


imagined  that  she  was  on  a mission, 
in  which  high  resolve  and  great  self- 
sacrifice  were  required,  so  compressed 
was  the  lip  and  haughty  the  glance, — 
Moving  through  the  throng. 

Like  one  who  does,  not  suffers  wrong. 
No  one  would  have  imagined  that 
it  was  the  question  of  the  sale  of  a 
piece  of  lace  as  she  passed  down  the 
streets,  with  the  folds  of  her  dress 
almost  sweeping  the  ground ; while, 
with  a .scarf  of  beautiful  texture 
fastened  round  her  waist,  she  resem- 
bled one  of  those  maidens  of  the  sun 
which  we  see  in  Egyptian  frescos. 

‘ Let  me  pass,  Emmanuel,’  she  said 
to  a broken-backed,  stunted  broker, 
who  was  banging  some  filthy  rags  on 
a string  which  stretched  across  a 
narrow  lane. 

‘ Pass ! so  you  shall,  my  love,  my 
own  bright  eyes  : but  you  .shall  give 
me  a kiss  first,’  said  the  cadaverous- 
looking  wretch  ; and  he  put  his  thin, 
bleared,  and  hairy  lips  near  her  face  ; 
but  in  the  act  he  turned  his  hc.ad  half 
round,  and,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw 
me. 

‘ Oh,  I ask  your  pardon,  Rachel !' 
he  said ; ‘ the  Christian,  of  course, 
before  one  of  our  own  tribe.  I 
knowyou  well,  my  darling,  you  never 
deceived  me  in  your  brightest  days. 
You  are  a great  lady ; but,  after  all, 
we  are  both  more  or  less  in  the  same 
line.  I sell  old  clothes,  you  sell  old 
kisses ; the  difference  is,  that  I can- 
not get  rid  of  my  wares  as  fast  as  you 
can  of  your  kisses.' 

Suddenly  she  turned  round  in  all 
her  beauty ; flu.shed  with  indignation 
and  trembling  with  anger,  contempt, 
bitterness,  and  hatred,  could  not  have 
been  more  gloriously  expressed.  The 
sallow,  sickly,  hollow-eyed  imperti- 
nent was  looking  up  at  her  face  when, 
with  one  push,  she  hurled  him  over 
a heap  of  rubbish,  which  in  the 
centre  of  the  street  supplied  the  place 
of  a gutter ; and  shouts  of  laughter 
saluted  him  as  he  slunk,  downcast 
and  defeated,  back  into  his  shop. 

When  I looked  at  him  I obwrved 
that  his  eyes,  which  before  had  only 
expressed  lust  and  sordid  avarice,  now 
gleamed  wildly  with  a look  of  intense 
and  bitter  hatred. 

There  are  none  whom  we  are  so 
disposed  to  punish  as  the  mean  and 
soraid,  and  yet  there  are  none  whom 
it  is  more  dangerous  to  offend  ; they 
feel,  witli  tenfold  virulence,  the  di»- 
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goat  which  they  engender ; they  go 
abont  bearing  with  them  a curse, 
which  they  are  ever  ready  to  transfer 
to  any  who  offend  them.  No  man  is 
ignorant  of  his  possessing  the  lower 
qualities ; and  no  one,  not  even  he 
who  suffers  from  their  action,  can  so 
intensely  hate  and  despise  them  as 
their  possessor.  They  are  the  chains 
on  the  g^ley-slaves,  which  clank  at 
every  step,  but  which  they  cannot 
shake  off,  allowing  them  only  that 
amount  of  liberty  of  action  which 
incessantly  recalls  their  restraint. 

Mv  guide  turned  sharp  round  to 
the  le^  and  the  next  moment  we 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  broken  stair. 
Two  or  three  dogs,  which  as  usual 
had  taken  possession  of  the  small 
sp^  allotted  for  the  pas^e  to  the 
primo  piano,  rushed,  with  frantic 
veils,  down  stairs.  It  could  scarcely 
be  properly  called  a house ; it  was 
rather  a collection  of  planks  nailed 
together,  supporting  the  most  rickety 
description  of  roof.  It  was  quite 
wonderful  how  the  whole  fabric  held 
together  at  all ; for  between  the  chinks 
of  the  rotten  and  creaking  floor  we 
could  look  into  the  shop  below,  where, 
amid  immense  piles  of  bales  and  casks, 
children  were  riotously  playing. 

There  was  a curious  expressiou  of 
doubt  and  uneasiness  in  Bacbel’s 
countenance,  when,  with  some  slight 
degree  of  impatience,  I begged  her 
to  be  quick  and  show  me  the  lace. 
She  looked  carefully  round  the  room, 
as  though  fearful  of  being  observed. 
At  last,  after  some  hesitation,  she 
ransacked  an  old  drawer,  and  drew 
forth  the  lace  from  beneath  a heap 
of  rags  and  rubbish. 

It  was  certainly  the  most  magni* 
ficent  specimen  of  old  lace  whi^  I 
had  seen  in  Italy.  A large  and  deep 
flounce  of  the  pointe  da  rot ; that  lace 
which  Mras  made  solely  for  the  Grand 
Monarque,  and  subsequently  sold  at 
immense  prices,  a great  portion  of  it 
coming  into  the  possession  of  the 
cardinals.  It  was  in  a most  perfect 
state,  and  the  only  thing  that  sur- 
prized me  in  the  transaction  was 
the  excessively  low  price  which 
she  asked  for  it : but,  of  course,  it 
was  not  my  business  to  tell  her  the 
real  value  of  her  own  property ; so 
I eagerly  wrote  a cheque  on  Tor- 
lonio,  and  requested  her  to  pack  it 
up. 

My  attention  had  latterly  been  so 


absorbed  by  the  beauty  of  the  fabrw, 
that  it  was  not  until  I placed  the 
cheque  in  her  hand  1 observed  bow 
she  trembled.  She  endeavoured, 
when  she  saw  me  observing  her, 
to  conceal  her  agitation,  but  it 
soon  defied  even  her  dissimulation. 
She  leant  against  a smaU  chest  of 
drawers,  and  had  barely  strength 
enough  to  point  to  a cup,  which  was 
half  full  of  spirits,  which  I handed 
to  her.  She  drank  it  off  with  the 
energy  of  apparent  despair,  and  then 
it  was  that  she  commenced  to  revive 
slowly;  but  her  forehead  was  still 
damp  from  agitation,  and  her  lips 
were  as  pale  and  colourless  as  her 
cheeks. 

‘What  is  the  matter?'  I asked. 
‘ Are  you  ill,  Rachel  ?’ 

She  clutched  hold  of  my  arm  me- 
chanically. 

‘ Do  not  show  the  lace,’  she  ex- 
claimed, * to  any  one  in  Rome ; at 
least  promise  me  solemnly  that  yon 
wiU  not  allow  a single  person  to  know 
from  whom  you  purchased  it.’ 

‘Just  as  you  like,’  I aiuwered; 
‘ but  you  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to 
be  very  proud  of  having  such  a b^u- 
tiful  piece  in  your  possession.  1 
should  have  thought  that  you  would 
have  wished  me  to  tell  every  one  of 
my  friends,  so  as  to  extend  the  re- 
putation of  your  shop ; but,  of  course, 
I will  do  as  you  like,  and  lock  it  up 
until  I leave  Rome.’ 

She  seemed  greatly  relieved  by 
this  assurance ; it  must  have  restored 
or  confirmed  her  confidence  in  me, 
for  after  a long  pause  she  said, — 

‘ I will  tell  you  the  truth,  for  you 
are  a friend.  You  saw  that  man,’ 
shecontinued;  ‘thatmiserable wretch, 
Emmanuel  ? Well,  although  I treated 
him  in  so  bold  and  harsh  a manner, 
I must  tell  you  that  I am  at  heart 
bitterly  afraid  of  him.  He  is  at  once 
a coward  to  the  strong,  and  a tyrant 
to  the  weak ; one  of  those  despicable 
characters  which  get  our  nation  un- 
justly as(ier8ed.  lie  really  does  pos- 
sess all  those  vices  and  meannesses 
which  are  attributed  to  many  who  are 
as  noble,  true,  and  good  as  you  of 
the  Christian  race.  You  will  con- 
sider me  as  unmerciful  as  my  faith, 
from  the  manner  in  which  I speak  of 
this  abandoned  villain;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  I am  in  the  power  of  a guar- 
dian, who,  if  he  knew  that  I had  this 
money,  would  be  the  first  to  take  it 
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from  me ; and  Emmanuel,  who  finds 
evei^tbing  out,  will  be  certain  to 
inform  bim.  You  saw  the  look  he 
mve  when  1 pushed  the  foul  creature 
from  me.  I know  that  he  is  only 
waiting  his  opportunity  to  be  re- 
venged upon  me.  He  had  the  in- 
solence to  ask  me  to  marry  him  two 
years  since ; and  upon  my  refusing 
to  accept  him  he  swore  that  his  hatred 
should  some  day  or  another  find  me 
out ; so  I quite  tremble  when  I sec 
him,  however  bold  I may  pretend  to 
be.  But,  oh,  my  heart  I Hush  ! he 
is  standing  there  below.’ 

She  knelt  down  on  the  floor,  and 
touched  me  gently  to  make  me  draw 
back  so  as  not  to  seen  by  bim ; but 
it  was  too  late,  he  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  through  the  crevices 
of  the  floor.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
come  up  the  stair,  but  he  stood  at 
the  foot  of  it,  heaping  upon  her  the 
coarsest  and  most  brutal  expressions. 
For  a moment,  all  the  fear  that  bad 
shortly  before  marked  her  counte- 
nance had  given  way  to  the  most 
intense  hatred.  It  flashed  from  her 
eyes  and  dilated  her  nostrils.  My 
firat  impulse  was  to  rush  forward 
and  turn  the  man  out  of  the  shop ; 
but  the  girl  saw  the  movement,  and 
placed  her  hand  on  my  arm  with  a 
significant  look.  The  colour  bad  left 
her  cheeks,  and  she  was  again  pale  as 
starlight. 

We  waited  there  some  minutes, 
when  Emmanuel,  after  muttering 
sundry  curses,  withdrew.  We  looked 
at  him  as  be  passed  down  the 
lane,  with  his  hands  clenched  and 
the  muscles  of  his  countenance  trem- 
bling with  excitement.  We  heard 
him,  as  he  passed  by,  telling  every 
one  of  his  friends  that  Rachel  was 
shut  up  in  the  room  with  a Christ- 
ian. Some  treated  the  information 
with  iudificrcnce,  others  only  called 
him  jealous ; but  sundry  boys  crowded 
round  the  door,  waiting  for  my  de- 
parture. 

I took  the  lace  and  left  the  shop 
with  her.  The  children  in  the  street, 
excited  by  that  rascal,  made  use  of 
some  insulting  expressions  towards 
her ; but  ran  away  whenever  I made 
an  attempt  to  approach  them.  I could, 
however,  see  tnat  the  poor  girl  was, 
if  not  alarmed,  very  unhappy;  for, 
now  that  Emmanuel  was  no  longer 
resent,  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks, 
took  her  band  kindly  and  parted 


from  her,  but  not  without  a vague 
and  uncomfortable  feeling  of  doubt 
and  mistrust. 

‘ Ah,  me  1’  1 thought,  when  alone, 
* is  this  the  freedom,  the  liberty,  the 
charity  which  suflTereth  long,  the 
consideration  for  others,  whiw  the 
Gospel  teaches  ? It  is  well  for  the 
great  poet  to  write  of  the  freedom  of 
&e  Roman  citizen ; — 

But  Rome,  't  is  thine  alone,  with  awful 
sway, 

To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world 
obey ; 

Dispodng  peace  and  war,  thine  own  ma- 
jestic sway. 

To  tame  the’ proud,  the  fettered  slave  to 
free: 

These  are  imperial  acts,  and  worthy  thee. 

The  fettered  slave  is  set  free,  but 
the  citizen  is  enthralled ; not  because 
he  now  proclaims  another  king  than 
Ctesar,  but  simply  because  the  tenets 
of  his  faith  are  not  precisely  the  same 
as  our  own.  And  this  beautiful  girl, 
brought  up  in  that  worst  of  suffer- 
ing— mental  suffering — keenly  feel- 
ing the  persecution  to  which  her  race 
is  expos^,  however,  she  could  bear 
children  who  would,  in  those  mo- 
ments of  tribulation  to  which  Im- 
perial Rome  of  all  empires  is  most 
subject,  stand  forth  to  defend  her 
walls! 

I went  away,  however,  well  pleased 
with  my  purchase.  Notwithstanding 
my  promise  to  the  contrary,  I could 
not  avoid  showing  it  to  one  or  two 
particular  friends.  Even  in  so  slight 
a matter  it  is  very  easy  to  find  food  for 
vanity.  It  gratified  me  to  have  pur- 
chased it  so  cheaply.  When  it  was 
pronounced  quite  beautiful,  laccepted 
the  expression  as  an  indirect  tribute 
to  my  judgment,  taste,  and  ability. 
It  was,  of  course,  not  the  lace  that  I 
cared  for,  although  most  anxious  to 
gratify  her  who  had  charged  me  with 
the  commission.  What,  to  judge 
myself  truly,  I delighted  in,  was  the 
drcurostance  of  my  having  gained  a 
victory  over  those  who  possess  here- 
ditary claims  for  depth  and  cunning. 

An,  it  does  not  do  to  cast  the  lead 
too  frequently  into  the  depths  of  the 
heart  in  search  of  motives. 

I was  at  dinner  the  same  day  when 
a card  was  sent  into  me : it  had  the 
name  of  M.  Narelli,  the  head  of  the 
police,  printed  upon  it.  I was  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  what  business  he 
could  have  with  me ; but  as  my  ser- 
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vant  told  me  that  it  was  a matter  of 
the  last  moment,  with  some  mis- 
givings I desired  that  he  might  be 
shown  in.  The  moment  be  appeared, 
I conld  detect  at  one  glance  that 
he  was  a man  of  official  eminence, 
and  also  of  great  ability.  The  eye 
always  catches  the  resolution  or  in- 
decision of  the  mind.  To  judge  from 
his  expression,  he  must  have  been 
a man  of  the  coolest  courage  and  most 
determined  character,  llis  manner 
was  deferential,  without  being  obse- 
uious ; his  voice,  clear,  sonorous,  and 
istinct,  rang  on  the  ear  like  a well- 
toned  bell. 

He  commenced  by  apologizing  for 
the  intrusion,  and  then  at  once  asked 
me  whether  it  was  true  that  I had 
that  morning  purchased  some  lace  of 
a young  Jewish  girl  in  the  Ghetto. 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  the  word 
lace,  than  the  whole  tragedy  burst 
upon  me.  1 remembered  Kachel's 
hesitation,  her  fears,  her  tremblings, 
and  excitement : all  was  explain^. 
For  one  moment  I felt  tempted  to 
deny  the  whole  transaction,  and  to 
refuse  to  show  the  lace ; a second  con- 
sideration, however,  proved  to  me  that 
itwould  be  at  once  absurd  and  unjusti- 
fiable : but  that  moment  showM  me 
the  poor  girl , pale,  broken -h  carted,  and 
trembling  under  the  weight  of  a ter- 
rible accusation.  I bittern  lamented 
the  innocent  part  which  I had  taken 
in  this  transaction,  and  regretted 
that  I had  ever  visited  the  Ghetto  in 
search  of  lace.  I thought  of  her  as 
I first  saw  her  standing  at  the  fruit- 
stall,  with  that  haughty,  contemptu- 
ous glance,  that  resolute  and  open 
countenance;  and  it  was  bitter  to 
picture  her  sinking  in  gaol,  in  such 
a prison  as  Italy  boasts  of  in  these 
enlightened  days  : but  there  was  not 
muim  time  for  reflection  and  con- 
sideration. M.Narelli,  who  saw  that 
I was  hesitating,  told  me  at  once  that 
the  whole  truth  was  known,  and  that 
he  must  require  the  piece  of  lace  to 
be  given  over  to  him  ; he  then  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  a kindness  to 
the  woman  herself  if  I would  accom- 
ny  him  at  once  to  St.  Angelo,  to 
confronted  with  her. 

As  we  drove  rapidly  down  the 
streets,  he  told  me  that  the  lace  had 
been  stolen  some  months  since  from 
one  of  the  cardinals.  The  police  had 
■nspccted  for  a long  time  tnat  it  was 
concealed  somewhere  in  the  Ghetto ; 


but  in  consequence  of  the  hostile 
feeling  which  had  been  apparent 
there  for  many  months,  they  did  not 
like  to  commence  an  oflScial  search 
in  that  district  without  suflicient 
evidence  : this  evidence  had  been  ob- 
tained that  ver^  dav  through  one  of 
those  ill-conditionc<I,  ill-omened  spies:, 
who  are  to  be  found  connected  with 
the  police  of  every  country.  From 
the  description  which  he  gave  of  the 
man  I could  not  for  a moment  doubt 
that  it  was  Emmanuel.  lie  told  me 
very  frankly  the  precise  hour  at 
which  the  informer  came  to  him,  and 
I found  that  it  was  soon  after  I had 
left  the  shop. 

There  was  a slight  stoppage  caused 
by  the  carriages  which  were  dri  vingup 
to  the  Teatro  d’Apolion,  the  present 
Opera.  People  looked  curiously  into 
ours,  which  was  well-known  as  that 
of  the  chief  of  the  police.  How  won- 
derful arc  the  circles  into  which  the 
interests  of  society  are  divided ; how 
many  currents  are  eddying  and  bub- 
bling in  their  course  before  the  mighty 
river  of  human  existence  is  formed  ; 
each  stream  so  perfect  in  itself,  so 
separate  from  every  other,  yet  ever 
flowing  towards  the  same  wide  fa- 
thomless sea.  Of  the  gay  and  the  hiro- 
py  whom  I passed,  how  few  cared  for 
this  poor  girl,  or  how  few  would  have 
cared  had  they  even  heard  the  tale. 
1 felt  myself  almost  criminal  from 
the  circumstance  of  having  been  the 
cause  of  this  misery  to  another.  Mjr 
whole  thoughts  were  fixed  on  this 
one  object.  Before  the  fulness  of 
my  imagination  the  prison-walls  dis- 
appeared, and  I saw  nothing  but  the 
cells,  and  listened  to  the  voices  of 
the  many  to  whom  the  voice  of  the 
comforter  is  never  heard.  We  were 
passing  over  the  yellow  Tiber,  but 
I heeded  not  its  associations,  either 
with  history  or  wifh  my  early  school- 
boy days,  {heir  studies  and  their 
struggles.  When  the  mind  is  full  of 
one  object,  all  others  become  invisi- 
ble, even  to  the  senses.  The  light 
of  the  mind  is  greater  than  the  light 
of  the  body. 

We  arrived  at  last  at  the  mtes  of 
St.  Angelo,  the  tomb  of  the  dead 
Pagan  and  of  the  living  Christ- 
ian. After  certain  stem,  painfhl 
formalities  were  gone  through,  in 
the  most  matter-of-fact  way,  be- 
tween my  companion  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  strong  post  which  was 
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on  goard,  we  entered  the  mighty 
precincts,  and  the  gates  closed  behind 
ns.  1 had  then  time  to  marvel  at 
the  massiveness  of  the  structure — the 
immense  blocks  of  stone,  so  typical 
of  the  colossal  empire  under  which 
it  was  constructed.  Passing  through 
a long  scries  of  narrow  passages, 
gloomy  and  sad,  impervious  to  all 
aound,  save  that  of  low  sighs  and 
groans  from  dungeons  below  and 
around  us,  we  arrived  at  an  open 
•pace  in  the  centre,  above  which  the 
winged  angel  is  poised  in  the  act  of 
sheathing  his  sword.  The  moon 
•hone  around  it,  and  the  expanded 
wings,  edged  with  a silver  light, 
seemed  almost  to  move  in  the  night 
breeze  : there  were  guards  on  the  bat- 
tlements, who  marched  with  solemn, 
measured  tread  ; and  high  above  all 
floated  the  Pontifical  banner,  with 
the  keys  of  St.  Peter  in  its  huge  folds 
flapping  in  the  breeze, — the  emblem 
of  sovereignty,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral. No  one  can  judge  of  the  im- 
mense extent  of  St.  Angelo  from  the 
interior.  The  ashes  of  the  great 
Emperor,  bow  small  a space  could 
they  have  occupied  in  that  vast  cir- 
cui^crence — the  tomb  of  the  one 
day,  the  citadel  of  the  morrow — the 
|nve  of  the  Pagan,  the  fortress  of 
Christianity  1 During  the  recent 
revolution  at  Uome  the  people  broke 
down  the  viadnet  which  connects  it 
with  the  Vatican,  and  the  ruined 
wall  s611  remains ; — we  may  hope, 
as  a good  omen,  to  show  tnat  uie 
palace  and  the  prison  are  no  lonrar 
closely  connected  together,  and  that 
safety  does  not  depend  on  the  battle- 
ments and  armaments  of  that  stem 
old  tower  of  other  days,  which  stands 
surrounded  with  the  memorials  and 
memories  of  imperial  Rome. 

In  one  of  the  darkest  of  these  cells 
the  poor  girl  had  been  thrown. 

When  the  door  was  opened  gently 
we  saw  what  seemed  to  be  a heap  of 
clothes  piled  together  in  one  comer  ; 
but  the  light  from  a small  lamp  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  was  so  weak 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  distin- 
guish any  object  distinctly.  The  cell, 
as  far  as  I could  judge  from  a hasty 
glance,  resembled  mose  abodes  of 
misery  which  have  been  so  frequently 
described,  and  which  it  would  require 
the  energies  of  ten  Howards  to  im- 
prove. There  was  a disagreeable, 
close,  damp  smell ; the  pavement  of 


the  floor  was  sadly  out  of  repair; 
there  was  a bracket  placed  against 
the  wall,  with  a few  necessary  arti- 
cles of  furniture  for  ordinary  use : 
but  when  my  eyes  became  more 
accustomed  to  the  light,  I discovered 
that  what  had  appeared  a mere 
heap  of  clothes  was  the  poor  girl, 
almost  rolled  up  in  the  corner. 
For  some  moments  she  continued  to 
lie  there,  apparently  quite  insensible ; 
but  at  last,  with  a sharp  cry,  she 
raised  her  head  suddenlv,  and  then  I 
could  not  mistake  the  beautiful 
countenance  that  had  so  struck  me 
on  that  morning.  But,  sad  to  say, 
even  these  few  hours  bad  made  great 
ravages : sorrow,  anxiety,  and  mi- 
sery arc  the  must  zealous  accessories 
of  age.  She  really  looked  years 
older : this  might  have  been  partly 
the  efiect  of  the  lurid,  flickering 
light,  and  the  disorder  of  her  dress ; 
but  sure  I am  that  no  one  could 
have  recognized  the  haughty,  digni- 
fied, imposing  woman,  who  but  a 
few  hours  since  bad  swept  almost 
contemptuously  through  the  streets. 

‘ You  are  come  to  accuse  me,’  she 
exclaimed,  falling  with  both  her 
hands  on  the  pavement,  and  striking 
it  with  violence  ; ‘ now  you  come  to 
accuse  me.  It  is  like  a Christian,’ 
she  continued,  with  increased  bitter- 
ness in  her  voice  and  vehemence  in 
her  action.  And  then  she  sobbed 
violently,  and  looked  into  my  face 
with  a piteous  expression. 

The  police  prevented  the  necessity 
of  my  reply,  for  one  of  the  men 
seized  her  at  once  by  the  arm,  and 
dragged  her  up  rudely,  desiring  her 
to  stand.  And  she  did  stand  there 
— a picture  of  utter  prostration,  men- 
tal and  physical,  to  nave  melted  any 
heart,  save  the  stony,  arid  ones  o£ 
those  men  who  were  with  me.  Stand 
alone  she  could  not,  but  she  leaned 
against  the  wall,  and  her  bead  fell  on 
her  shoulder,  her  fingers  were  inter- 
twined together,  and  she  moved  them 
about  with  a kind  of  galvanic  agi- 
tation. All  tlie  anger  and  impe- 
tuosity of  her  character  bad  pasM 
away : she  was  no  longer  the  ideal 
of  ruined  greatness,  but  the  simple, 
broken  - hearted  woman.  Violence 
in  a woman  is  at  all  times  so  pain&l 
to  witness,  even  in  moments  of  ex- 
treme sorrow,  that  it  rather  ofTcnds 
than  interests. 

‘You  know  this  woman?’  said 
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the  Abrupt,  uncouth  examiner,  in  a tleman.  Besides,  what  chance  m 

voice  wmeh  echoed  to  the  vaulted  there  of  my  escaping  from  this 

roof.  place?’  And  she  cost  a melancholy 

I scarcely  dared  look  at  her ; but  glance  around  the  oelL  * You  can 

1 felt  that  those  large  black  eyes  watch  at  the  door,  if  choose,’ 

were  fixed  supplicatingly  upon  me,  she  continued,  with  additional  mii- 
and  I,  too,  trembled.  mation : ‘ do  this,  and  I will  pve  him 

The  question  was  repeated  in  the  some  most  important  information ; if 
same  harsh  manner,  and  this  time  1 you  remain,  1 will  tell  nothing  at  alL’ 
nodded  in  the  affirmative.  The  men  whispered  together,  and 

‘ She  sold  you  this  piece  of  lace  f ' appeared  to  hesitate  about  granting 

was  the  next  question.  her  request.  1 looked  on  m great 

He  took,  the  lace  of  exquisite  tex-  anxiety.  1 was  most  desirous  of 

ture,  and  unrolled  it  so  roughly  being  of  some  use  to  the  poor  girl, 

that  it  tore  in  bis  luind.  M.  Narclli  more  especially  as  1 felt  mywlf  to 

had  left  us  for  some  minutes,  or  this  have  been  the  innocent,  but  still  the 

miserable  subordinate  would  not  original  cause,  of  all  her  sufferings, 

have  dared  to  behave  in  so  rude  a ‘ Do  this,’  she  continued,  with  a 
manner;  but  I scarcely  thought  it  heightened  tone, — ‘do  this,  and  I 

worth  while  to  notice  it, — or  rather,  will  tell  yon  much  more  : I will  put 

I scarcely  did  notice  it  at  the  time,  you  upon  the  track  of  a man  who 

my  attention  was  so  absorbed  by  tbe  has  stolen  countless  wealth — who  has 

poor  girl,  whose  happiness,  whose  done  worse  than  steal,  who  has  stained 

every  prospect,  depended  on  my  evi>  his  hands  with  blo^.  You  know 

dence.  Flavio.  Well,  I know  him  also ; 

1 could  not  but  repeat  the  affirms-  and  at  the  present  moment  I can  tell 

tion;  buthowstrangeathingis justice,  you  where  he  is  to  be  found.  Do 

that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  recon-  you  believe  me  now  ?’ 
cile  it  to  humanity,  generosity,  and  Flavio  had  been  well  known  some 
all  tbe  nobler  qualities  of  the  heart ! two  years  previously  as  one  of  those 

At  the  moment  that  I was  telling  bandits  who  was  the  terror  of  a 

the  truth  my  heart,  and  almost  my  whole  province.  He  was  accused  of 

conscience,  reproached  me ; it  was  several  daring  crimes,  and  a few 

impossible  fur  me  to  deny  the  fact,  months  before  these  events  a person 

even  bad  it  been  possible  by  a denial  had  been  murdered  in  one  of  the  nar- 

to  have  destroyed  all  tbe  links  of  row  streets  which  skirt  the  dty,  and 

evidence,  could  I so  violate  every  tbe  strongest  circumstantial  evidence 

received  principle.  But,  nevertbe-  pointed  him  out  as  the  criminal.  Since 

less,  however  irreconcilable  with  then  the  police  had  been  vigorously 

honour,  dignity,  and  religion  such  a on  the  alert  to  discover  bis  hiding- 

course  would  have  been,  the  features  place,  but  all  their  efforts  up  to  this 

oftbat  poor  girl  have  frequently  since  period  bad  been  fruitless.  I had 

appearra  to  me  wearing  such  a re-  often  heard  him  spoken  of,  more 

proocbful  glance,  that  I nave  seemed  especially  in  connexion  with  tbe  re- 

to  stand  bmore  her  abashed  and  self-  publican  movement  then  in  progress 

convicted.  , in  Italy ; but  I was  quite  at  a loss  to 

‘ And  this  piece  of  lace  you  stole  ?’  imagine  what  connexion  could  have 

continued  tne  inquisitor,  turning  subsisted  between  this  man  and  Ra- 

sharply  to  Bocbel, — a style  of  ex-  chel,  or  where  she  had  had  the  op- 

amination  which  would  scarcely  be  portunity  of  seeing  him. 

understood  in  England.  The  men  left  the  cell,  M.  Narelli 

She  made  no  reply,  but  looked  at  whispering  me  to  curtail  the  inter- 

him  with  a calm,  steady  glance,  view  as  much  as  possible,  as  they 

Then  a sudden  thought  seemed  to  were  anxious  to  terminate  the  firrt 

strike  her.  inquiry.  So  soon  as  tbe  door  was 

‘ I ask  you  but  one  favour,’  she  clowd  she  threw  herself  at  my  feet, 

said,  speaking  to  M.  Narelli,  who  took  from  her  bosom  a small  packet, 

had  just  returned.  ‘ Order  these  which  I opened,  and  there  I saw  tbe 

men  away,  and  leave  me  alone  for  picture  of  a fair  child — she  might 

ten  rainutee  with  this  gentleman : if  nave  been  seven  years  of  age ; and 

you  mistrust  me,  you  will,  at  least,  packed  up  with  ue  picture  was  a 

nave  confidence  in  an  English  gen-  lock  of  hair,  and  an  address. 
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‘ As  70a  are  the  cause  of  mj  mi- 
sery,’ she  smd,  ‘ be  also  the  source  of 
my  happiness,  even  in  this  infliction. 
Give  this  to  my  child  at  the  enclosed 
address,  and  tell  her  to  love  me.’ 

‘Your  child!’  I exclaimed,  with 
astonishment. 

‘ My  child,  and  by  a man  who  yon 
heard  me  mention  so  recently — 
Flavio ! ’ 

‘ And  Flavio  ?'  I said. 

* I shall  denounce  him,’  she  ex- 
claimed,— ‘ denounce  him,  as  the  one 
great  duty  which  1 owe  to  society,  as 
an  atonement  for  my  own  sins.  And 
does  he  not  deserve  it  ? Is  it  but  a 
light  thing  for  a man  to  ruin  me,  in 
the  first  instance, — to  leave  me  after- 
wards to  starve,  and  compel  me  to 
keep  a fruit-stall  to  gain  the  shadow 
of  a subsistence, — condemning  me  to 
misery  and  to  humiliations  which 
my  soul  abhorred  and  loathed  ? And 
was  that  all  ? I said  that  you  were 
the  cause  of  my  being  here  in  this 
wretched  dungeon  : you  are  the  in- 
nocent cause,  but  the  man  who  be- 
trayed me  was 

‘ Was  Emmanuel,'  I interrupted. 

‘ Yes,  Emmanuel,  it  is  true,’  she 
continued  ; ‘ but  there  was  a traitor 
prior  to  him,  and  greater  than  him : 
it  was  Flavio.’ 

‘ Flavio ! ’ 

‘ It  is  scarcely  credible,  but  true. 
He  insisted  upon  my  giving  him  all 
my  earnings ; when  I refused  to  do 
so, — not  for  my  own  sake,  for  I could 
live  just  as  happily  on  bread-and- 
water  as  you  could  surrounded  by 
all  your  luxuries,  but  for  the  sake 
of  my  child,  who  at  that  time  was 
almost  starving,  for  1 had  to  bestow 
all  the  pittance  I could  scrape  toge- 
ther to  procure  it  a nurse  and  a 
lodging.  It  was  Flavio  induced  me 
to  steal  the  lace.  I did  so  in  a mo- 
ment of  desperation,  when  I fully 
believed  he  would  have  murdered 
me  if  I had  refused  to  obey  him. 
I had  it  by  me  so  long ; for,  in 
the  first  instance,  1 did  not  venture 
to  offer  it  for  sale ; and,  latterly, 
I thought  it  would  be  difficult  to 
rocure  the  full  price.  At  last  1 
eard  that  you  were  searching  for 
old  lace,  and  thought  I was  safe 
in  your  hands.  Circunutances  have 
turned  out  differently.  I sent  to 
Flavio  to  tell  him  that  I had 
found  a customer  for  it,  and  till  the 
very  moment  I was  arrested  I was 


perfectly  imorant  that  he  and  that 
scoundrel  Emmanuel  were  in  close 
communion  together;  but  when  I 
was  dragged  out  of  my  small,  mise- 
rable lodging,  like  a condemned  cri- 
minal, rather  than  as  a person  only 
accused  of  a crime,  Emmanuel,  woo 
stood  by,  with  a glow  of  triumph 
over  his  pale,  miserable,  withei^ 
countenance,  whispered  to  me,  ‘ Thank 
Flavio  for  this:  tie  denounced  you 
for  the  reward.” 

‘ He  will  escape  jou,'  I said  ; ' of 
course  he  will  ima^e  that  you  in- 
tend to  be  revenged  upon  him.’ 

‘ He  will  not  escape  me  long,  for 
I know  that  he  imagines  me  ignorant 
of  the  woman  with  whom  he  is  now 
living,  and  who  hates  him  with  a 
bitterness  second  only  to  my  own. 
She  will  give  him  up  to  justice,  and 
deservedly  so.  A greater  villain 
does  not  exist.  1 cannot  tell  yon 
what  his  whole  conduct  has  been  to 
me— his  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty. 
Even  my  child,  whom  I doat  on,  can- 
not make  me  forgive  the  father  all 
his  iniquity.’ 

‘ And  this  poor  child  ?'  I said. 

‘ Ah,  that  IS  the  thought  that  laTm 
next  my  heart  with  a weight  which 
I can  scarce  sustain ! ' And  she 
clasped  her  hands  to  her  lx>som,  as 
though  to  express  the  greatness  of 
her  affliction.  ‘ What  I ask  you  is 
to  see  the  child,  to  give  her  this  lock 
of  hair  and  likeness.  And  may  I 
venture  one  thing  more,  — may  1 
ask  you  to  take  care  that  she  is  not 
left  utterly  destitute  ?’  And  so  say- 
ing she  put  a small  purse  in  my 
hand,  saying,  ‘ It  is  very  light,  but 
it  contains  all  that  I possess.’ 

I returned  her  the  purse,  as  she 
required  every  baiocchi  to  add  to  her 
comforts  in  the  prison  ; but  I set  her 
mind  at  rest  by  promising  to  see 
her  child  the  next  morning,  and  to 
do  all  that  lay  in  my  power  for  its 
support  and  protection. 

She  fell  at  my  feet,  bathing  my 
hand  with  her  tears.  In  her  bnuty, 
as  she  knelt  before  me,  I,  for  the 
moment,  forgot  in  what  spot  we 
were  standing,  and  looked  upon  her 
with  an  interest  which  was  only 
broken,  rudely  enough,  by  the 
clanging  of  the  chains  of  the  door, 
and  its  creaking  movement  on  its 
rusty  bin^.  M.  Narelli  entered, 
and  with  the  rough,  straightforward, 
practical  conduct  of  a man  in  his 
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position,  he  came  at  once  to  the 
point. 

'■  Yon  confess,  then,  that  yon  stole 
the  lace  V 

‘ I do,’  she  answeretl,  with  a firm 
Toiee,  which  surprized  me  after  the 
scene  1 had  just  witnessed, — ‘1  do 
confess  that  I stole  the  lace ; but  it 
was  not  for  myself,  but  fur  one  far 
greater,  and  far  better  capable  of 
making  a defence, — for  that  man 
Flavio.’ 

I noticed  the  gleam  of  satisfaction 
that  passed  over  M.  Narelli's  coun- 
tenance at  the  mention  of  his  name ; 
and  when  he  felt  well  assured  that 
be  was,  at  last,  fairly  on  the  track  of 
the  man  who  had  evaded  all  bis 
efforts,  and  in  pursuit  of  whom,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  be  was,  on  one 
occasion,  nearly  losing  bis  situation, 
on  account  of  a robbery  which  it  was 
quite  evident  that  Flavio  had  com- 
mitted, but  of  which  he  could  not  ob- 
tain the  least  trace,  at  once  his  whole 
manner  changed  towards  the  unfor- 
tunate girl  ; he  asked  her  to  sit  down, 
to  be  quite  calm,  and  to  tell  him  all 
that  she  knew  of  the  man's  career. 

1 thought  for  one  moment  that 
even  then  she  would  have  relented, 
but  it  was  far  otherwise : she  began 
at  once,  with  the  calmest  voice,  to 
give  a sketch  of  Flavio's  life  from 
the  time  when  she  first  met  him. 
The  story  was  one  of  intense  interest. 
It  seems  that  at  one  time  he  was 
engaged  in  gaining  an  honest  liveli- 
hoi^ ; but  one  unlucky  day  he  quar- 
relled with  a man — struck  him ; this 
led  to  a tussle,  and  in  a fit  of  exaspe- 
ration be  took  out  a knife  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  F'rom  that  mo- 
ment he  was  lost.  The  dead  man's 
fiunily  vowed  vengeance  against  him. 
He  had  to  take  to  the  wo^s,  where, 
for  self-defence,  and  really  for  bis 
subsistence,  be  took  to  the  brigand's 
life.  His  extreme  courage,  and  even 
generosity,  soon  brou^t  a large 
number  of  followers  together;  and, 
as  I have  already  remarked,  be  be- 
came the  terror  of  the  whole  Neapo- 
litan frontier.  At  one  time  two 
or  three  regiments  were  sent  in 

gursuit  of  him ; and  then  it  was 
e undertook  the  last  and  boldest 
step  of  coming  to  Rome  itself.  He 
got  into  the  city  at  night,  and  for 
a long  time  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  F'uivio.  At  last  his  old  habits 
returned.  Some  robberies  committed 
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with  wemdrons  skill,  and  a murder 
of  extraordinary  atrocity,  made  the 
police  susp^  that  the  man  who  thus 
braved  their  vigilance  was  a criminal 
of  no  ordinary  description;  but  do 
what  they  would,  they  were  baffled 
in  every  scheme  which  they  planned 
for  his  arrest.  At  one  moment  his 
extraordinary  nerve  saved  him,— ibr 
instance,  when  chased  by  the  police, 
he  sought  shelter  in  one  of  the  very 
tribunals,  which  they  might  naturally 
imagine  was  about  the  last  place 
where  be  would  have  been  found. 
Mingled  with  this  wild  and  savage 
character  were  some  generous  quali- 
ties: he  had  been  known  to  assist 
people  in  misfortune,  and  a vague 
kind  of  interest  attached  to  him  on 
account  of  traits  of  self-denial  that 
were  attributed  to  him.  But  now, 
when  Rachel  told  me  of  bis  heartless 
conduct  to  her,  1 learned  how  en- 
tirely visionary  are  all  those  tales 
of  nobility  of  character  among  men 
who  are  leading  an  abandoned  and 
vicious  life. 

I'rom  her  story  it  could  not  be 
doubted  for  a moment  that  he  it  was 
who  bad  instigated  her  to  commit  the 
act  which  had  brought  her  to  despair. 
Kothing  could  equal  the  bitterness 
with  vmich  she  inveighed  against 
him.  She  told  all  his  hiding-places 
— the  secret  passages  by  which  he 
evaded  all  pursuit ; and  when  the 
story  was  finished,  and  her  vengeance 
accomplished,  she  wept  like  a child. 

Even  the  stern  M.  Narelli  was 
touched  at  the  painful  tale.  He  gave 
orders  that  every  comfort  should  be 
shown  her,  and  after  some  minutes' 
further  delay  we  left  the  prison. 

We  had  been  there  almost  three 
hours,  but  the  time  had  seemed  very 
short.  When  we  crossed  the  Ponte 
St.  Angelo  the  people  were  leaving 
the  Opera,  after  three  hours  of  fic- 
titious sorrow,  while  I bad  been 
passing  tliat  time  in  the  presence  of 
real  affliction, — side  by  side,  as  it 
were  in  the  face  of  eaw  other,  the 
mockery  of  woe  and  its  solemn 
reality.  And  how  often  is  it  to! 
Untbougbt  of— not,  indeed,  uncared 
for — but  unthought  of  by  the  happy, 
the  carriage  rolls  along,  passing  the 
hospital  and  the  prison  in  its  rapid 
progress ; the  golden  youth,  listlesuy 
reclining  in  happy  indolence,  hears 
not  the  voice  of  pain,  sees  not  the 
hectic  glow  of  suffering  on  the  cheek ; 
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mined  in  the  sweet  sorrows  of  ro- 
mance, dreams  not  of  living  agonies 
more  fearfnl  than  those  which  the 
matest  actor  can  portray,  and  of 
death  as  a reality. 

I determined  to  lose  no  time  in 
fulfilling  my  mission.  The  directions 
of  the  house  where  the  child  lived 
had  been  very  carefully  written,  so 
I had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  it ; 
but  I had  to  pass  through  a labyrinth 
of  dirty  streets,  until  at  last,  in  a 
small,  narrow  lane,  ne.xt  the  Famese 
Palace,  I found  the  house.  Evi- 
dently something  had  occurred  to 
excite  the  inmates,  for  people  were 
bustling  about  the  door,  and  there 
was  unusual  excitement  for  that  late 
hour  of  the  night.  I stood  aside  for 
a few  moments  to  learn,  if  possible, 
what  was  the  cause  of  all  this  move- 
ment ; and  then  I overheard  ex- 
pressions which  made  me  tremble 
for  the  safety  of  the  poor  child,  if  it 
was  quite  certain  that  she  lived  there. 
‘ Who  did  it  ? Where  is  the  man  ? 
Poor  child,  how  beautiful  she  was !’ 
At  last,  unable  to  restrain  my  feel- 
ings, I rushed  through  the  group, 
and  asked  whether  a young  girl  of 
eight  or  ten  years  lived  there. 

‘ She  did  Kve  here,’  said  an  old 
woman,  with  the  tears  trickling  down 
her  cheek, — ‘she  did  live  here,  but 
she  is  dead.' 

‘ Dead ! ’ I exclaimed  ; for  how- 
ever indifferent  a person  may  be  to 
us,  perhaps  in  the  circle  of  events 
nothing'  is  more  fearful  than  to  seek 
the  living  and  find  the  corpse ; to 
expect  joy,  and  tremble  before  de- 

Sair.  ‘ Dead  ! When  did  she  die  ? 
ow  did  she  dieP’ 

‘ Come  up,  and  see  for  yourself,’ 
aiud  the  woman ; ‘ the  room  will  ex- 
plain everything.’  And  the  men 
made  way  for  me,  and  I followed  up 
a rickety  staircase  to  the  third  flat, — 
it  was  scarcely  worth  the  name  of  a 
floor.  As  we  drew  near  the  top  I 
saw  two  or  three  myrmidons  of  the 
police ; they  all,  I observed,  looked 
pale — almost  alarmed:  evidently  some 

f eat  catastrophe  had  occurr^,  but 
had  yet  to  learn  the  worst. 

The  light  which  the  old  woman 
held  in  her  hand  shone  upon  some- 
thing sparkling  on  the  ground.  1 
touched  her  arm  to  point  it  out  to 
her,  and  then  she  tnrew  the  full 
blaze  of  light  upon  it,  and  I saw  at 
once  that  it  was  blood.  A cold. 


creeping  sensation  passed  over  me; 
that  terrible  conviction  that  in  one 
moment  we  are  going  to  be  witnesses 
of  the  effects  of  a great  crime  almost 
paralyzed  my  senses : but,  strange  to 
say,  at  this  moment  of  horror  I felt 
as  if  I had  witnessed  the  whole  scene 
before.  When  we  entered  the  room, 
and  I saw  the  body  of  a young  and 
lovely  child  lying  on  the  floor  bathed 
in  blood,  I did  not  shrink  even 
then,  although  destitution  and  crime 
were  lioth  presented  to  me  in  their 
most  fearful  aspect.  My  nerves  ap- 
peared to  have  been  braced  for  some 
great  necessity.  The  police  were 
standing  by  perfectly  irresolute,  and 
incapable  of  taking  any  decided 
course,  when  one  of  them  picked  up 
a handkerchief  from  the  floor. 

‘ Rachel,’  he  exclaimed,  looking  at 
the  corner. 

I started  at  the  name,  and  then  a 
sudden  idea  flashed  across  me  : it  was 
Flavio  who  had  been  here,  and  with 
that  devilish  spirit  of  revenge  to 
which  Rachel  alluded  be  had  killed 
his  own  child.  I took  the  chief  of 
the  police  to  one  nde,  and  asked  him 
if  be  knew  Flavio. 

‘ Well,’  he  replied.  ‘ I was  one  of 
the  band  who  were  sent  in  pursuit 
of  him  for  two  or  three  months. 
We  fell  in  with  him  several  times, 
but  never  were  able  to  take  him.' 

‘ You  had  better  inquire  about 
him,’  I said  ; * fur  I strongly  suspect 
him  of  having  committed  this  mur- 
der.’ 

He  took  my  suggestion,  and  it 
appeared  that  a man,  precisely  re- 
sembling Flavio,  had  been  seen  leav- 
ing the  house  at  the  time  of  the 
murder.  When  once  suspicion  was 
directed  into  the  right  channel  nume- 
rous corroborative  circumstances  were 
cited.  It  appeared  that  Flavio  came 
constantly  to  sec  the  child : the  only- 
strange  part  of  the  case  was  that  he 
appeared  very  fond  of  it,  and  as 
tender  and  considerate  towards  it  as 
a man  of  his  brutal  nature  could 
be.  There  clearly  must  have  been 
some  ground  for  this  sudden  and 
unprovoked  attack, — if,  indeed,  he 
committed  it;  after  exhausting  every 
possible  motive  we  could  not  arrive 
at  any  definite  conclusion. 

After  awhile  the  horror  of  the 
spectacle  grew  upon  me : it  presented 
itself  no  longer  as  a picture  to  my 
imagination,  but  as  a fearful  fact. 
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The  crowd  of  people  who  forced  their  ‘ What  I fear  ia,’  eontinned  M. 

wav  into  the  room — the  blasphemous  Narelli,  * that  we  are  three  hours  too 

and  terrible  expressions — the  coarse  late,  and  the  fellow  has  escaped ; but 

jokes — the  vulrar,  obscene  language  we  have  sent  off  in  all  directions, 

— the  poor  child,  not  fashioned  ten-  and  all  that  can  be  will  be  done, 

derly,  but  lying  like  a confused  mass  I am  now  going  to  see  the  poor  girl, 

of  clothes  and  gore  upon  the  floor,  will  you  come  with  me  ?' 

perfectly  sickened  my  heart.  And  A strange  fascination  made  me  do 
when  I thought  that  I could  not  so;  besides,  I wished  to  restore  the 

be  of  any  further  use  I was  too  objects  which  she  had  given  into  my 

happy  to  turn  away.  charge.  AVhen  we  arrived  we  found 

1 returned  home,  but  could  not  her  asleep : the  gaoler  awoke  her 

sleep.  All  the  events  of  the  day  more  gently  and  with  more  consi- 

crowded  upon  my  mind.  My  dream  deration  than  before,  for  her  sorrow 

had  been  dreamt  before  I laid  my  had  touched  even  bis  heart.  When 

head  upon  the  pillow  : it  now  fllled  she  saw  me  she  gave  an  exclamation 
my  brain  like  a horrible  vision.  I of  joy, 
rose  early,  wearied  with  restlessness,  ‘ And  my  child  ?’  she  said, 

and  went  immediately  in  search  of  I could  not  answer  a word,  but 

M.  Narelli.  To  my  great  surprize  I put  the  packet  into  her  hand, 

found  that  he  was  up,  and  in  close  She  looked  up  with  a kind  of 
communication  with  the  chief  of  the  vague,  incredulous  smile,  and  passed 

police,  whom  I bad  seen  on  the  pre-  her  hand  across  her  forehead,  as 

ceding  night  at  the  poor  child’s  room,  though  to  reflect  more  clearly. 

1 was  immediately  shown  into  his  ' l^u  have  seen  her,  and  you  have 

office,  and  I observed  that  his  coun-  not  given  it  to  her,’  she  said.  ‘ What 

tenance  betrayed  an  anxiety  and  an-  does  it  mean  ?' 
noyance  unusual  in  persons  of  his  ‘ It  means,'  said  M.  Narelli,  ‘ that 
nature  under  any  circumstances.  your  child  is  the  victim  of  an  act 

I was  beginning  to  tell  him  my  of  fearful  treachery,  of  a dreadful 
story,  when  he  interrupted  me.  crime.’ 

‘My  dear  sir,'  he  said,  ‘pardon  *My  child!  my  child!' she  shrieked 
me,  but  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  aloud.  ‘ There  is  but  one  man  who 

1 know  it  all.  A murder  has  been  could  hurt  a child,  a sweet  child  like 

committed,  and  there  is  no  ques-  that — its  own  father ! ’ 

tion  that  Flavio  is  the  murderer:  She  bowed  her  head  for  a time, 

and  I will  tell  you  something  more  and  raised  it  again  only  to  utter  the 

that  will  surprize  you.  I know  the  most  fearful  ravings.  Fit  followed 

cause  of  the  murder — the  motives  fit;  her  whole  frame  was  convulsed, 

that  influenced  him.  What  do  you  and  1 withdrew  in  horror  and  anguish, 

think  ? — he  was  present  at  the  ex-  The  result  may  be  shortly  stated, 
amination  of  that  girl,  yesterday !’  She  went  mad,  and  was  confined  in 
‘He!’  I exclaimed,  with  an  ex-  an  asylum,— one  of  those  glorious 
pression  of  astonishment.  charitable  establishments  of  which 

‘ It  is  surprizing  what  he  can  do,'  modem  Rome  can  boast.  Flavio 

he  said  ; ‘ he  was  disguised  like  a escaped  to  the  Campo  Morto,  where 

soldier  on  guard;  and,  if  you  re-  he  is  now  living, — an  asylum  for 

member,  two  or  three  of  them  were  men  guilty  of  the  blackest  crimes, 

listening  when  the  door  wras  opened,  where  they  gradually  fall  victims  to 

when  I returned  after  your  interview  the  pestilential  vapours  which  they 

with  Rachel.'  inhale,  and  perish  beneath  the  brigbt- 

The  whole  mystery  was  now  ex-  cst  sun  while  cultivating  the  soil  so 
plained  : he  had  murdered  the  child  soon  to  become  their  graves, 
to  revenge  himself  on  Rachel. 
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A isrnsi  noM  suslbt  digobs  doouttle,  bsq.,  becbetabt  to  h.  b.  m. 

EMBASSr  AT  , TO  CHABI.B8  CABJ.BTOH  BUUTBODE,  ESQ., 

II.  B.  M.  BSVOT  AT  . 


ParU,  ^^oe.  20,  1850. 

My  dkae  Bcl.,— You  have  not,  I 
know,  been  in  Paris  since  we 
met  in  that  gay  capital  nearly  a quar- 
ter of  a century  ago ; and  Uiough  I 
have  been  frequently  there  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  yet  my  visits 
have  been  short  and  sudden, — they 
have  been  marked  by  what  the  old 
parliamentary  lawyers  called  occa- 
tionaWy;  and  1 seem  to  have  alto- 
gether lost  by  non  user,  to  use  a terme 
da  palau,  that  right  of  settlement, 
denizenship,  and  of  freedom  of  the 
good  city,  which  I had  acquired  from 
1825  to  1830. 

Many  of  our  old  friends  and  ac- 
uaintances  of  1825,  6,  and  7,  are 
ead,  or  distant  in  foreign  lands ; 
others  of  them  are  married,  and  the 
fathers  of  rising  families;  others  of 
them  again  have  retired  from  a town 
life,  and  become  pri/elt,  nb-prifett, 
or  quiet  vine-growers  or  agricultur- 
ists; while  not  a few  have  grown 
into  full-blown  public  men  and  poli- 
ticians— have  acted  as  ministers,  am- 
bassadors, and  envoys,  with  the  vary- 
ing success  and  changing  fortunes 
that  mark  the  career  of  all  who,  in 
this  strange  country,  dabble  in  public 
affairs.  Could  1 by  any  chance 
transplant  you  here  from  the  far-off 
land  in  which  your  lot  has  been  so 
long  cast,  and  walk  you  through  the 
Rue  de  I’Universite,  Rue  de  Hour- 
bon,  Rue  St.  Dominique,  Rue  de  Va- 
rennes,  or  Rue  de  Rabylonne,  you 
would  And,  indeed,  the  old  hotels 
where  we  so  often  met  twenty  years 
ago  all  standing ; but  the  tenants  are, 
with  few  exceptionsi,  changed;  and 
where  thb  has  not  been  the  case, 
death,  or  altered  circumstances,  or 
increasing  years,  or  disappointment, 
or  mal-ahf,  have  induced  those  who 
formerly  lived  in  the  great  world, 
either  from  necessity  or  from  choice,  to 
retire  from  it,  and  now  to  live  cither 
in  a willing  or  an  enforced  seclusion. 
These  things,  my  dear  Rul.,  render 
the  memories  of  a sojourner  of  the 
‘days  of  other  years’  in  this  city 
anything  but  pleasant,  and  invite  one 
like  myself,  disposed  to  enjoy  society. 


rather  than  to  indulge  in  melancholy 
retrospections. 

As  to  society,  there  is  little  of  it  to 
be  found  now  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.  The  brilliant  su&ms,  whose 
doors  were  so  freely  opened  from 
1824  to  1830  to  all  well-recommended 
strangers,  have  been  many  of  them 
closed  since  1830.  Some  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  best  hotels  have  not 
appeared  in  Paris  for  twenty  years ; 
others  of  them  have  paid  dying  visits 
on  affairs  of  business ; others,  again, 
have  come  up  for  an  odd  season : 
but  all,  all  have  contracted  their 
expenditure  — have  diminished  the 
number  of  their  servants,  horses,  and 
carriages — have  seen  little  or  no 
company  — have  ceased  to  receive 
twice  or  thrice  a-week,  as  was  their 
wont  in  ancient  days  — have  shut 
themselves  up  within  narrower  and 
more  narrowing  circles.  Many,  again, 
of  the  men  and  women  we  knew  for- 
merly, to  use  a French  phrase,  don- 
neiU  dam  la  divotion.  There  is  the 
brilliant  and  once  beautiful  Mde. 
de , whose  husband  you  remem- 

ber filling  the  highest  employments 
abroad,  and  representing  France  well 
and  worthily.  Thb  lady  is  now 
altogether  al^rbed  by  religious  feel- 
ings, and  thinks  only  of  attending 
committees  and  rSuniom  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  faith  and  the  spread 
of  the  Christian  doctrine;  just  like 
the  Vicomtesse  Castlclmjac  {tiie  Mile. 
St.  Gercy)  in  1826.  Her  sons,  whom 
you  remember  children,  have  grown 
up  CarlkUs  euragh,  dream  solely  of 
a jure  divino  theocratic  government, 
and  daily  render  thanks  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good  because  la  perjide  Albion 
again  gives  promise  of  a return  to 
the  ancient  fold.  Yes,  I do  verily 
assure  you,  that  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  well-born  and  well-bred 
men  and  women,  belonging  to  the 
best  blood  and  the  most  illustrious 
houses  in  France,  potently  believe 
that  we  in  England  and  in  London 
arc  in  the  high  road  to  salvation — 
believe,  fervently  believe,  that  within 
a twelvemonth,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  amongst  us,  including  Sir 
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Robert  Inglis  and  Mr.  Briscoe,  the 
ex-member  for  Surrey,  will  be<x>me 
des  CalhoUques  ApostuUques  Romaha 
— believe,  fondly  believe,  that  our 
bench  of  bishops  are  nine-tenths  of 
them  sighing  to  become  subjects  of 
the  Pope  of  llorae  — believe,  eagerly 
believe,  that  our  parochial  clergy  are 
only  waiting  for  the  favourable  mo- 
ment to  turn  voUe  face  from  the 
errors  of  their  ways,  and  to  repudiate 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Such  piti- 
ful hallucination  at  the  close  oi  the 
nineteenth  century  is  hardly  credi- 
ble ; but  when  men  and  women  live 
in  a confined  and  narrow  circle,  see- 
ing only  their  particular  cliques,  with 
alternations  of  the  peasants  and 

?riests  of  the  west  and  south  of 
'ranee,  it  is  wonderful  how  the  hu- 
man mind  degenerates,  and  becomes 
as  it  were  dwarfed.  That  the  events 
and  consequences  of  two  revolutions 
should  have  deeply  impressed  them- 
selves on  the  followers  of  the  elder 
Bourbons,  and  given  a sombre  hue,  a 
settled  gloom,  and  a deep  religious 
tinge  to  their  feelings,  one  can  well 
understand  : but  that  educated  men 
and  women  should  be  so  grossly 
in  error  touching  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  a country  within  a dozen 
hours'  journey  of  Paris,  does  seem 
astonishing,  and  almost  surpasses  hu- 
man belief. 

The  Carlist  party,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  in  France  was  always  bigoted, 
narrow-minded,  and  exclusive.  The 
habUtds  of  the  Pavilion  Marsan  in 
former  days  were  rigorous  formalists, 
and  ceremonious  obMrvers  of  all  the 
rites  of  their  religion.  Youmighthave 
seen  them  at  the  Church  of  St.  Koch, 
or  of  the  Assomption,  or  at  the  lectures 
of  the  Pere  Frassynons,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Hennopolis  and  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction ; but  the  young 
men  of  that  day,  though  bi^t^  and 
narrow-minded,  were  distinguished 
by  graces  and  accomplishments  of  no 
ordinary  kind, — they  were  distin- 
raished  as  the  fne Jieur  de  la  noblesse 
Franftdse ; they  were  ray,  generous, 
single-minded,  and  dmonnair ; their 
manners  were  courteous  and  gentle, 
and  their  whole  tone  of  thought  chi- 
valrous and  refined.  But  the  young 
Carlists  of  the  present  day  have  lost 
these  graces  and  charms,  and  retain 
only  the  bigotry  of  their  predeces- 
sors. From  having  dwelt  principally 
in  the  provinces,  and  lived  among 


the  devotees,  priests,  and  peasants, 
they  want  the  toleration,  accomplish- 
ments, and  agrhnens  of  the  romis  of 
the  Regency,  of  the  grands  seigneurs 
of  the  times  of  I.,ouis  XV.  and  XVI. 
They  possess  not  the  Voltaireian  prr- 

ae  and  scepticism  which  distin- 
ed  the  esprits  forts  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XVIII.  True,  they  have 
all,  and  more  than  all,  the  bigotry  of 
the  times  of  Charles  X.,  but  without 
the  high-breeding  or  high  bearing  of 
that  monarch  or  the  most  favoured 
of  his  courtiers. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  mnch 
of  the  Carlists  of  the  present  day, 
both  in  public  and  in  private;  and, 
with  a few  exceptions,  men  more  un- 
pleasing, more  disagreeable  to  Eng- 
lishmen, it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
The  Carlists  of  the  best  water  never 
liked  or  relished  England  or  her 
institutions.  They  could  not  con- 
ceive, tolerate,  or  endure,  our  freedom 
of  conscience,  of  speech,  and  of  the 
press,  our  complete  liberty  of  tbonght 
and  of  action.  But  the  men  of  the 
old  school  were  too  polite  and  po- 
lished to  express  openly  their  dis- 
relish or  dislike.  They  did  not  give 
to  their  worst  of  thoughts  the  worst 
of  words,  but  dissembled  with  exqui- 
site dexterity  their  prejudices  and 
prepossessions.  But  the  French  Carl- 
ists  of  the  present  day  have  no  such 
reserve : they  blurt  out  their  opinions, 
however  unpalatable,  openly,  without 
regard  to  time,  or  to  place,  or  to  cir- 
cumstances. In  private  salons,  in  the 
reserved  galleries  of  the  Chamber, 
in  the  Cafe  de  Paris  or  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  it  is  all  the  same.  ‘ La 
per  fide  Albion!'  ‘ Ce  venal  et  remttamt 
Palmerston!'  are  always  on  their 
tongues  or  in  their  thoughts.  With 
them,  the  Pope  of  Rome,  the  politics 
of  the  Vatican,  the  Capucins  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  the  Jesuits  of  St.  Achenil, 
of  Brussels,  and  elsewhere,  are  al- 
ways the  first  consideration.  The 
men  are,  for  the  must  part,  stupid, 
reserved,  and  proud.  Some  excep- 
tions there  are,  where  individuals  are 
keen-witted  and  masters  of  fence,  and 
no  mean  debaters  and  dialectich^ 
like  Montalembcrt ; or  where,  like 
M.  de  Falloux,  there  is  power  of 
concentrated  and  vigorous  expression, 
and  a robust  tone  of  thougnt.  But 
the  exceptions  are  few,  and  only  mark 
the  rule.  Besides,  the  head  of  M. 
Montalembcrt  must  be  complimented 
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•t  tbe  expense  of  his  heart.  He  is  a 
eold,  a waspish,  and  a vinegar-ininded 
person,  English  on  the  mother's  side, 
who  has  repaid  tbe  obligations  which 
he  and  his  family,  more  especially  his 
father,  who  was  in  our  military  ser- 
vice, owed  to  England,  by  the  black- 
est ingratitude.  Such,  however,  is 
the  effect  of  religious  bigotry,  that 
this  man  forgets  all  the  obligations 
which  be  and  his  owed  to  England, 
in  remembering  that  we  are  not  sub- 
mts  and  vass^s  of  the  Pope.  M. 
Falloux  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  same 
objections.  He  owes  nothing  to 
England.  No  English  blood  flows  in 
his  veins,  and  there  is  not  in  bis  bi- 
gotry tbe  acerbity  and  bitterness 
which  leavens  that  of  Montalembert. 
But,  withal,  be  loves  us  at  bottom  as 
little  as  bis  fellow ; and  if  ever  one 
or  other  shall  have  an  influence  on 
the  politics  of  France,  such  influence 
would  be  exerted  against  England. 

Of  Berryer  one  can  hardly  speak 
seriously.  Of  exquisite  organi-sation 
and  no  mean  endowments — of  pro- 
digious memory,  wonderful  powers 
of  speech,  and  great  fascination  of 
manner,  the  man  is  a mental  and 
material  Sybarite,  and  nothing  better. 
Give  him  but  a good  cook,  the  ample 
resources  of  a varied  cellar,  a plea.sant 
book  of  memoirs  or  travels  to  read, 
an  evening  party  (not  of  an  opera 
night),  where  he  will  have  good 
music  and  good  conversation — give 
him  but  these  things,  and  on  an  opera 
night  give  him  but  a long  chat  with 
Grisi,  Alboni,  or  Sontag,  behind  tbe 
eottluaes,  and  be  thinks  no  more  se- 
riously of  Henri  Cinq,  and  what  the 
Carlists  call  ‘ the  good  cause,’  than  Mr. 
Disraeli  thinks  seriously  of  impeach- 
ing Lord  John  Bussell  and  Lord 
Clarendon  for  those  Popish  compli- 
ances which  he  so  vigorously  makes 
believe  to  denounce  in  a letter  dated 
ih>m  Bradenham  Manor.  Essen- 
tuUement  materiel  et  crapvleux,  Ber- 
ryer is  Legitimist  more  from  habit  and 
tradition  than  from  conviction.  A gay 
and  pleasure-loving  man  of  the  world, 
bicui and  indolent,  be  is  withal  shrewd 
and  keen-witted,  and  has  too  nice  an 
appreciation  of  character  to  suppose 
that  any  large  class  of  Frenchmen  of 
this  generation  care  a rush  for  legiti- 
macy as  a principle.  But  as  the  leader 
of  a party,  and  as  the  paid  agent  of 
a prince  and  a principle,  Berryer  is 
obliged  to  go  through  a certain  rou- 


tine, which  he  does  with  infinite  grace 
and  talent.  He  has  no  enemies ; for 
he  is  a likeable,  a social,  indeed,  a 
loveable  man,  and  does  not  wound, 
and  lacerate,  and  sneer  at  bis  friends, 
with  that  true  religious  rancour,  that 
real  odium  theologicum^  which  so  pre- 
eminently distinguish  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert. 

You  ask.  What  are  the  views  and 
objects  of  tbe  Carlists  now  ? 1 tell 
you,  then,  that  notwithstanding  tbe 
mad  and  silly  missive  of  the  Count 
de  Chambord  effectively  putting  an 
extinguisher  on  his  pretensions  by 
his  jttre  divino  notions,  and  his  opi- 
nions of  tbe  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  mass  of  his  young 
adherents  look  forward  sanguinely 
to  the  success  of  Henri  Cinq.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  imagine  that 
a man  so  shrewd  and  experienced  as 
Bcriycr  can  share  these  dclusioiis. 
Such  delusions  are  not  even  shared 
by  Henri  de  la  Kochejacquelin.  That 
honest,  chivalrous,  and  straightfor- 
ward Legitimist,  sees  clearly  enough 
that  the  onlyyuredimnorightacknow- 
ledged  in  our  day  is  that  by  popular 
election,  and  in  refusing  to  submit 
his  claims  to  this  test  the  Count  de 
Chambord  threw  away  tbe  noblest 
chance  of  a throne  which  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  one  in  our  day.  But 
although  the  people  of  France  in  the 
mass  care  not  a fig  for  the  Count  of 
Chambord,  a knot  of  partisans  in  the 
west  and  south,  and  in  tbe  Faubourg 
St. Germain,  still  believe  that  a ‘good 
day  is  coming'  for  him,  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  irreparable  error  he  has  re- 
cently committed.  But  the  Carlists 
commit  in  this  respect  a grievous 
mistake.  Enough  of  politics  for  a 
few  minutes,  however.  Let  us  now 
glance  at  something  else. 

Do  you,  my  excellent  friend,  re- 
member— can  you,  indeed,  ever  forget 
— the  pleasant  and  exquisite  dinners 
we  used  to  have  in  18‘i7,  1828,  and 
1829,  at  I.4iiter's,  at  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  Castiglione,  when  tbe  room 
below,  and  the  suites  of  apartments 
up  stairs,  used  to  be  crowded  by  ele- 
gant and  well-dressed  natives  and 
foreigners,  among  whom  our  coun- 
trywomen and  countrymen  greatly 
pmominated  ? How  admirable  were 
hissoopsandhis  entries,  how  exquimte 
bis  wines,  how  charming  his  salons 
partieidiers,  how  empress  his  waiters 
and  tnaitres  dhutel!  All  this  is  now. 
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end  has  been  for  a long  time,  at  an 
end.  For  several  years  the  esta- 
blishment of  Laiter  has  been  broken 
np,  and  owing  to  the  want  of  en- 
couragement consequent  on  the  Ke- 
Tolution  of  1830,  that  excellent  chef 
became  bankrimt.  In  1831  or  1832 
he  retired  to  Havre,  and  there  the 
French  and  American  merchants 
have  for  years  enjoyed  a cookery 
of  which  Paris  has  teen  unhappily 
deprived.  The  bouse  in  which  Latter 
lived  in  our  day  stands:  it  is  now, 
and  has  been  ever  since  his  depar- 
ture, a species  of  restaurarU ; but  the 
genius  loci  has  departed,  and  with 
him  all  approach  to  good  cookery. 
Indeed  the  same  observation  applies 
to  all  the  great  establishments  we 
frrauented  in  the  olden  time. 

The  Cafe  de  Paris,  twenty  years 
ago  so  renowned  for  its  cookery,  its 
wines,  its  exquisite  site,  the  purity  of 
its  water,  the  whiteness  and  lightness 
of  its  bread,  and  its  habituSs,  the 
creme  de  la  erSme  de  la  bonne  socibti, 
has  fallen — greatly  fallen — from  its 
high  estate.  The  site  and  position 
of  the  hotel  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Hertford — for  it  is  to  the  marchioness 
the  Cafe  de  Paris  belongs — are  no 
doubt  as  admirable  as  ever : the  table 
linen  and  bread  are  as  snow-white; 
the  water  as  clear,  as  well  filtered, 
and  08  beautifully  iced  as  anciently ; 
hut  as  the  house  is  not  so  frequented 
as  it  was  in  the  olden  time,  neither 
the  cookery  nor  the  wines  are  as  we 
remember  them  in  1827,  1828,  and 
1829.  In  the  company,  too,  fre- 
quenting the  cafe  you  see  a great 
^ange.  Instead  of  that  brilliant 
array  of  Englishmen  and  English- 
women, Russians,  Poles,  and  Aus- 
trians, which  one  used  to  observe 
twenty  years  ago,  the  chief  visitors 
now  are  ngens  de  change,  speculators 
on  the  Iteurse  or  in  railroads,  or 
courtiers  de  commerce.  In  the  .John 
Bull  season  you  doubtless  see  a few 
English  on  their  way  from  Italy  and 
Germany,  with  their  wives,  sisters,  or 
daughters ; but  during  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  year  the  English  are  in- 
deed few.  As  to  Russians  and  Aus- 
trians, they  are  still  more  rare ; and 
there  are  no  gardes  du  corps,  no  bril- 
liant officers  of  the  staff,  as  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X., 
nojeunes  ilbgans,  and  few  middle-aged 
or  aged  gourmets,  gourmands,  and 
gourmandes,  d gants  jamies,  as  from 


1825  to  1830.  When  we  remember 
Paris  in  our  youthful  days,  men  of  the 
highest  rank  used  to  give  dinners  at 
the  Cafe  de  Paris  to  men  of  wit  and 
learning,  to  men  of  science,  and  dis- 
tinguished artists.  But  now,  owing 
to  the  mal-aise  that  prevails  every- 
where, and  the  mesquin  and  stingy 
habits  produced  by  sixty  years  of 
struggles  and  convulsions,  liberality 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude. 
How  often  have  we  met  Beirianiin 
Constant,  Etienne,  Charles  Ncxlier, 
Dumoulin,  Rossini,  Chateaubriand, 
Ffizzelle  of  the  Dibats,  A.  V.  Ar- 
nault Keratry,  D'Orion,  PelUgreni  of 
the  Italiens,  and  Zuchelli,  and  others, 
at  this  delightful  place  of  public 
resort.  But  now  all  this  is  changed. 
The  French  Amphytrions  among  the 
noblesse  are  few,  and  their  hospiudity 
is  a give-and-take  concern,  in  which 
the  debtor-and-creditor  side  of  the 
account  is  booked  with  the  Italian 
exactitude  of  double  entry.  I do  not 
mean  to  say,  mark  you,  that  the 
Cafe  de  Pans  is  wholly  gone  down  ; 
that  would  not  be  the  exact  truth. 
It  is  infinitely  tetter  than  it  was  two 
years  and  a-half  ago,  and  much  bet- 
ter than  it  was  a year  ago ; indeed  it 
may  be  admitted  that  it  is  still,  take 
it  for  all  in  all,  the  best  house  of  pub- 
lic resort  in  Paris.  But  it  is  not  what 
it  was  in  the  days  ‘ when  George  IV. 
was  king.' 

As  to  the  Roeber  Cancale,  that 
establishment  had  been  sinkingfrom 
1832  till  the  period  when  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848  made  the  proprietor 
bankrupt.  Though  the  fish  and  the 
poultry  continued  excellent  to  the 
last,  yet  the  w'ines  were  not  of  the 
crus  which  we  remember,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  there  was  no  change 
in  the  prices  — the  very  inordinate 
prices  — which  were  exacted  to  the 
very  last  moment.  The  establish- 
ment in  the  Rue  Montorgueil  now 
feels,  when  too  late,  the  error  of  its 
ways  in  this  regard.  In  ancient  days 
people  thought  nothing  of  paying 
twelve,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  francs 
a bottle  for  Chateaux  Margaux  and 
Laffitte  at  this  house.  But  these 
days  are  gone  never  to  return. 

Within  the  last  four  years  a famous 
Gargotier,  whom  you  may  remember 
living  near  the  llallc  aux  Bles,  by 
name  Verdier  Olive,  set  up  a magni- 
ficent establishment  near  to  the  Bou- 
levards, and  adjacent  to  the  Cafe  de 
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Pkris,  called  the  Maison  Doree.  This 
was  in  1847.  So  long  as  the  novelty 
lasted  the  new  concern,  which  was 
magniBcently  fitted  up,  did  pretty 
weU ; but  it  had  nut  been  more  than 
seven  or  eight  months  in  existence 
when  the  Involution  of  1848  broke 
out,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
Vei^ier  Olive  lost  an  immense  sum 
of  money,  and  materially  injured  the 
parent  establishment  in  which  he  had 
made  a fortune  before  he  came  to  the 
* west  end’  of  Paris,  to  use  an  Eng- 
lish term.  At  present  the  Maison 
Doree,  notwithstanding  its  expensive 
fitting-up,  is  but  poorly  attended. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  cookery 
is  none  of  the  l)cst.  Very’s,  Vefour's, 
Douix’s,  the  Cafe  Anglais,  Lointier’s, 
and  Lenglet’s,  have  all  wonderfully 
fallen.  The  Trois  Frercs  Proveii- 
(aux  now  seem  to  be  the  most  fre- 
quented restaurant  in  the  Palais 
Koyal,  but  the  cookery  is  coarse  and 
indiiferent,  and  the  higlier  classes 
of  wines  abominable.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding these  undoubted  facts, 
they  not  very  long  ago  raised  their 
prices  fully  twenty  per  cent.  You 
shall  now  pay  fifteen  or  twenty 
francs  for  a dinner  and  wine  that, 
fifteen  years  ago,  would  have  cost 
you  twelve  or  fifteen  francs,  and 
which  were  one  hundred  per  cent 
better.  The  crowd  in  the  lower 
room  is  on  a Saturdiy  and  Sunday 
unpleasant — indeed,  disagreeable.  In 
our  younger  days,  as  you  are  aware, 
the  Trois  Freres  Provenoaux  were 
celebrated  for  their  wines,  more  espe- 
cially fortheir Burgundies  and  Uhune 
wines,  and  their  cookery  « la  Proren- 
^ale ; but  of  late  years  all  their  winc.s, 
except  the  vins  ordiiiaires,  are  indif- 
ferent. This  observation  applies  now 
indeed  to  most  of  the  re»tauranU  and 
tables  d'hute  of  Paris  in  November 
1850.  The  safest  way  for  the  stran- 
ger or  wayfarer  is  to  call  for  a bottle 
of  ordinary  Ma^on  or  Beaume,  the 
former  being  generally  excellent,  and 
the  latter  good,  in  Paris. 

Of  the  tables  (f’hbte,  those  of  the 
Hotel  des  Princes,  liue  Uicbelicu ; 
the  Hotel  Mirabcau,  Hue  dc  la  Paix ; 
and  Mcurice’s,  seem  to  be  the  most 
frequented.  But  niy  objection  to  the 
two  former  is,  that  they  are  crowded 
with  English ; and  to  the  latter,  that 
it  is  crowded  with  English  and  Ame- 
ricans. 

At  the  Hotel  des  Princes,  it  is  true, 
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there  is  now  and  again  a sprinkling 
of  French,  but  not  always  of  the  beat 
order ; as  to  the  Mirabeau,  there  are 
rarely  any  but  English ; and  Meu- 
rice’s  is  confined  to  third  and  tenth- 
rate  John  Bulls,  and  to  free  citizens 
of  the  model  republic.  The  conver- 
sation of  our  travelling  countrymen 
and  countrywomen,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  is  generally  con^ned  to  what 
they  eat,  to  what  they  drink,  to  what 
they  disburse,  and  to  what  they  see 
on  the  stages  of  the  Opera  or  the 
Theatre  Montansier.  To  any  one 
who  has  lived  long  on  the  Conti- 
nent, or  had  much  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  these  platitudes  of  dear 
John  Bull  arc  very  wearisome. 

It  is  not  merely  cookery  th.st  has 
been  injured  and  destroyed  by  the 
Revolution  of  1848 ; theatres  and 
theatrical  property  of  all  kinds  have 
sadly  suffered,  and  the  position  of 
actors  and  actresses  has  been  con- 
siderably deteriorated. 

It  is  true  that  within  the  last 
twelvemonth  things  have  become 
much  better  than  they  were  from 
February  1848  to  November  1849; 
but  of  late  M.  Baroche,  the  hlinister 
of  the  Interior,  has  considerably  in- 
creased the  jier  centage  which  the 
French  theatres  are  obliged  to  pay  to 
the  French  hospitals.  As  the  theatres 
are  at  present  sick  and  languishing, 
the  additional  three  or  four  per  cent 
thus  laid  on  may  materially  interfere 
with  their  convalescence.  At  what 
you  used  to  remember  the  Academie 
Boyale  de  Jiusique  (now  called  the 
Academie  N'ationale  de  Musique),  a 
great  hit  has  been  made  in  bringing 
out  the  Prophete,  in  which  Alboni 
has  had  wonderful  success.  It  has 
been  played  above  ninety  times  to 
overflowing  audiences ; but  as  Alboni 
is  engaged  for  the  Madrid  theatre,  a 
new  opera  of  Auber,  called  L'Eu- 
fant  prodigue,  is  now  in  preparation, 
in  which  Mdlle.  Viardot  is  to  play 
the  principal  part.  You  do  not,  I 
believe,  remcmlicr  Roger  or  Massol, 
though  they  have  been  both  several 
years  on  the  French  stage,  and  there- 
fore I shall  not  say  a word  in  refe- 
rence to  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

I cannot,  however,  permit  the  ap- 
pearance of  a young  actress  at  the 
TheAtre  National,  called  in  your  day 
the  Theatre  Franqai.s,  to  pass  un- 
noticed. Her  name  is  Madelaine 
Brohan,  and  she  is  the  youngest 
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daughter  of  that  Suzanne  Brohan 
whom  you  and  I remember  nearly 
a quarter  of  a century  ago  at  the 
second  Theatre  Franqaia,  in  the 
part  of  Dorine,  in  the  Tartvffe  of 
Moliere,  and  whom  we  afterwards 
saw  at  the  Vaudeville  in  1828,  where 
she  created  such  a sensation  in  the 
part  of  INlarie  Mignot.  You  remem- 
ber— who  that  has  seen  her  can  for- 
get ? — the  open  and  expressive  coun- 
tenance of  the  mother,  her  laughing 
mouth,  her  lovely  and  lustrous  eyes, 
her  plump  yet  lissom  figure,  her 
clear  ami  silvery  voice,  of  whicli  she 
made  such  good  use  as  Madelon,  in 
Les  Pn'cie'tnes  ridicules'  Well,  her 
youngest  daughter  excels  her  in  all 
these  natural  gifts.  She  is  taller 
and  more  majestic  than  her  mother, 
her  eyes  have  more  fire  and  energy, 
and  her  voice  greater  depth  and 
power— indeed,  her  voice  has  more 
depth  and  power  than  that  of  her 
sister  Augustine,  whose  debut  you 
could  not  have  witnessed  in  the 
Fran^ais  in  1841,  hut  of  which  you 
may  have  nevertheless  read  in  the 
Dibats,  as  was  your  wont  of  old. 
Augustine,  the  elder  sister,  is  not  yet 
five-and-twenty,  and  for  nine  years 
she  has  been  at  the  head  of  her  profes- 
sion. Madclaine  is  not  more  than 
seventeen,  and  already  she  has 
achieved  as  prodigious  a reputation  in 
Les  Contes  de  la  Rente  de  Navarre  as 
her  sister  in  the  part  of  Lise,  in 
Marivaux’s  comedy.  Let  Bivaux 
d'eux-mimes,  or  as  her  mother  in  the 
piece  called  Un  Monsieur  et  uneDame. 
The  Contes  de  la  Reine  de  Navarre,  in 
which  Madclaine  made  herdtlnU,  is  a 
five-act  comedy  by  Scribe  and  Le- 

fouve,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at 
(ad rid  in  the  time  of  Charles  V. 
Madclaine  Brohan  plays  the  part  of 
Marguerite  with  a triple  eclat.  She 
exhibits  a grace,  a ^finesse,  and  a _/(ne 
fourberie,  which  are  only  witnessed  on 
the  French  stage.  In  another  twelve- 
month,  when  lildlle.  Brohan  has  ac- 
quired a little  experience,  and  is  some- 
what toned  down,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  she  will  stand  foremost  in 
genteel  comedy. 

The  English  newspapers  will  have 
announced  to  you  that  the  Italiens 


has  opened  under  the  management 
of  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of 
Lumley,  who  has  two  requisites  for 
being  a stage-manager— first,  he  is  an 
attorney  by  profession ; and  secondly, 


a Jew  by  religion.  The  Gaols, 
who  lose  no  opportunity  of  making 
an  epigram,  tell  you  that  such  a man 
possesses  the  chief  requirements  for 
dealing  with  actors  and  actresses, 
klany  of  our  countrymen  in  Paris 
proclaim  that  Mr.  Lumley  will  be 
very  successful.  But  this  may  be 
doubted.  He  has  certainly,  however, 
made  a hit  in  Sontag  and  Fio- 
rentini.  A large  party  of  French 
and  Italians  are  amazed  that  the 
theatre  should  have  got  into  the 
hands  of  an  Englishman.  The  thing 
is  said  to  have  been  achieved  by 
female  influence  operating  on  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

One  of  the  very  pleasantest  theatres 
in  Paris  now  is  the  TheAtrc  Montan- 
sier,  formerly  called  the  Theatre  du 
Palais  Royal.  There  is,  however, 
one  inconvenience.  The  curtain 
draws  up  at  half-past  six  o’clock, 
an  hour  at  which  most  Englishmen 
are  preparing  to  dine.  As,  however, 
they  generally  give  four  pieces,  even 
though  you  enter  at  halt-past  eight 
o’clock,  you  arc  sure  to  see  two  of 
them.  Some  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
excellent  actors  in  Paris  are  of  this 
theatre;  as  .\chard,  equally  eminent 
as  a comedian  and  singer,  who  rose 
from  a Lyons  weaver  to  be  one  of 
the  best  comic  singers  and  actors  of 
his  day  ; Sainville,  so  admirable  in 
broad  farce;  and  Ilyacinthe,  so  un- 
approachable in  clowns  and  niais. 

The  Varietes  has  considerably  fal- 
len since  we  middle-aged  youths  first 
started.  Brunet  is  dead  and  gone ; 
so  is  Odry,  so  famous  in  the  part 
of  masons  and  carpenters,  fileurs  de 
coton  cuisinier,  &c.,  and  farcical  parts 
in  general.  Potier  also,  so  renowned 
in  the  Ci-devant  jeune  Homme,  les 
Angluises  pour  Rire,  Pique  As- 
sielie,  is  also  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh ; and  Vernet,  one  of  the  best 
actors  of  our  day,  who  could  play 
equally  well  the  /ashiotiable  de  la 
Chaustie  cTAntin,  the  tossu  of  the 
Grot  Caillou,  the  Cocker  de  Cabriolet, 
and  the  Paysan  mats,  is  also  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  Jenny  Vertpru  has 
disappeared,  so  has  Madame  Baroyex, 

‘ la  meilleure  dubt/ne  det  VarUtet;'  but 
en  revanche,  Arnal,  originally  a 
button-maker,  who  was  rising  into 
repute  a quarter  of  a century  ago, 
is  still  in  full  repute;  and  Lafoot, 
and  Bouflfe,  so  admirable  in  the 
Gamin  de  Paris  and  originally  a 
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carver  and  nlder,  are  still  in  the 
noontide  of  their  fame.  A new  actor 
of  the  name  of  Hoffmann,  at  the 
Varietes,  imitates  English  - French 
most  admirably  ; and  in  the  part  of 
the  Baronet  in  Les  Panlaisies  de  Mi- 
lord, eouals  Brunet  in  his  imitations 
of  the  English  of  I82d  and  1826. 

At  the  Vaudeville,  Mdllc.  Clara 
of  our  day  is  more  than  rivalled  by 
Dejazct,  whom  you  may  remember 
playing  children's  parts  in  this  very 
theatre.  Subsequently,  Dejazet  ap- 
peared at  the  Gymnase,  after  having 
made  the  tour  of  Lyons  and  Bor- 
deaux, in  the  part  of  Bonaparte  eleve 
de  I'EcoIe  de  Brienne,  and  also  in  the 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Heichstadt,  since 
which  she  has  been  as  much  par  ex- 
eellence  the  actress  for  male  attire  as 
Vestris  was  in  London  in  her  best 
day?.  Though  Virginie  Dejazet  is  not 
an  actress  who  is  distinguished  by 
sensibility  or  good  taste,  yet  her 
facility,  her  d plomb,  her  easy  co- 
quetry, her  mastery  over  the  young 
men  of  the  pit,  have  rendered  her  the 
idol  of  Paris,  of  Bordeaux,  and  of 
l>yons.  She  is  full  of  esprit,  of  co- 
quetry and  of  enio}temenl,  and  is  the 
D6ese  of  the  Pays  Latin,  of  the 
Bachelier  en  Lettres,  and  of  the 
Mtidiant  en  Droit. 

Possibly  I have  somewhat  too  fully 
enlarged  on  theatres,  without  saying 
anything  of  la  danse.  Since  your 
days  in  Paris,  however,  a new  species 
of  dancing,  unknown  to  the  Albert-s, 
the  Anatoles,  the  Brocards,  the  Hul- 
lins,  the  Pauls,  and  the  Noblets,  has 
come  into  vogue  at  the  Jardin 
Mabille,  and  at  the  Grande  Chau- 
iniere,  situated  on  the  Boulevard  du 
Mont  Parnassc,  not  far  from  the 
Barriere  d'Enfer.  This  dance  is 
called  the  Cancan  and  the  Cbahut. 
It  is  unlike  the  waltz,  the  gavotte, 
the  country  dance,  the  Scotch  reel, 
the  Spanish  cachucha,  the  Hungarian 
mazurka ; is  far  worse  than  jota  Ar- 
ragonese,  or  the  most  lascivious  of 
S|>anish  dances  of  Andalusia.  You 
may  remember  that  in  the  early  days 
of  Charles  X.  the  police  of  Paris 
attempted  and  succeraed  in  putting 
down  gross  and  immodest  ^nces; 
but  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
the  spirit  of  lihertinage  and  dSgin- 
gandage,  to  use  a French  term,  again 
broke  out  among  the  class  of  dibar- 
deurs,  and  toward  the  close  of  1845 
became  terrific  to  behold.  You,  who 


know  me  well,  are  aware  that  I am 
the  last  person  in  the  world  who 
would  seek  to  put  an  end  to  any  in- 
nocent amusement,  or  who  would 
contend  that  the  French  people 
should  not  dance.  They  have  always 
danced,  and  will  always  dance,  to  the 
end  of  time.  Thdv  danced  under 
Saint  Louis,  under  flenry  IV.,  under 
Louis  XIV.,  under  Napoleon,  and 
why  should  not  they  dance  now  ? 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
they  should  not  dance,  if  in  dancing 
tbeydo  not  shock  public  modesty,  and 
offend  against  public  decorum.  In 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  there  were 
public  dances  at  the  Moulin  de 
Javelle;  in  the  time  of  Napoleon 
there  were  dances  in  the  Rue  Coque- 
nard,  and  at  the  Porcherons,  near 
the  Rue  St.  Lazar.  In  the  time  of 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  there 
were  dances  at  the  Jardin  de  Tivoli. 
But  at  none  of  these  were  decency 
outraged  or  morality  shocked.  At 
Tivoli,  the  national  pastime  was  in- 
dulged with  decency  and  decorum, 
and  although  the  price  on  entering 
was  so  low  as  fifteen  sous  with  a 
ticket,  and  thirty  sous  without  a 
ticket,  and  albeit  the  dancers  were 
chiefly  of  the  humbler  classies,  yet,  I 
repeat,  in  1827,  1828,  and  1829, 
public  decency  was  not  shocked.  But 
from  the  bal  masqui  of  the  The&tre 
des  Variety  in  1831,  when,  toward* 
the  close  of  the  evening  tlie  lights 
were  put  out,  and  the  ronde  infemale 
was  commenced,  obscene  and  disgust- 
ing dances  were  becoming  more  and 
more  common  in  Paris,  and  continued 
to  make  progress  till  February  1848. 
They  had  attained  the  most  un- 
enviable notoriety  in  1845,  when  at 
the  Bal  Mabille  a dance  was  intro- 
duced called  ‘ I.<a  Reine  Poniare.’ 
Then  there  was  the  ‘ Cancan  cxcen- 
trique,’  introduced  by  a personage 
called  ‘ La  Princesse  de  Mogador,’  a 
feigned  name,  as  you  may  suppose, 
assumed  by  some  file  perdue.  These 
dances,  commenced  attheChaiimiere 
and  the  Bal  Mabille,  were  also  intro- 
duced at  the  Bal  Montesquieu,  at  the 
Bal  de  la  Cite  d'Antin,  and,  if  I mis- 
take not,  at  the  Bal  Valentino.  The 
principal  performers  were  students 
m law,  in  medicine,  in  pharmacy, 
clerks,  comniis  voyageurs,  profligate 
tradesmen,  and  lorettes,  gnsettes,  et 
fUes  de  baste  condition. 

I must  do  the  Provisioiial  Govern- 
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ment,  so  much  abused,  the  justice  to 
sav,  that  towards  the  close  of  1848, 
when  these  diseusting  dances  were 
again  revived,  the  Ga^iens  de  I’aris 
interfered,  and  proceeded  to  clear 
the  room  if  they  were  persevered 
in.  If  this  hM  been  done  in 
1846  and  1846  by  that  austere  minis- 
ter, who  so  much  boasted  of  his  inde- 
pendence and  morality,  events  might 
have  taken  a different  turn.  Hut  it  is 
now  too  late  to  speculate,  and  it  is 
easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event. 
But  M.  Guizot,  his  prefet  de  police, 
and  the  members  of  the  Government, 
were  warned  long  before  1846-6  of 
the  profound  immorality  and  inde- 
cency of  these  dances,  and  they  made 
no  effort  to  put  a stop  to  them.  It 
is  because  these  scandals  are  now  in 
a course  of  revival  that  I advert  to 
this  matter  at  sneh  length.  The  sub- 
ject is  worthy  the  attention  of  M. 
Carlicr,  the  rrefet  of  Police,  and  of 
wiser  heads  than  M.  Carlier.  ‘ Selon 
qit'il  est  conduit,'  said  Richelieu,  and 
he  knew  his  nation  well ; ‘ Selon  qu'il 
eti  conduit  le  peunle  Francois  eel  ca- 
pable de  tout.'  1 am  no  enemy  of 
innocent  recreation,  as  you  arc  well 
aware,  or  of  harmless,  convivial,  social, 
or  saltatory  enjoyment.  But  if  lasci- 
viousness, obscenity,  or  dee  tuletis 
be  tolerated  in  public  places,  a blow 
is  struck  at  the  very  foundations  of 
society.  I may  not,  evjen  in  a letter, 
enter  into  a minute  description  of 
these  dances.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they 
would  not  be  endured  in  Knglami, 
even  by  women  who  had  fallen  from 
the  patus  of  virtue,  unless  their  minds 
and  hearts  were  wholly  debauched. 
You  sec,  after  so  much  light  gossip, 
I end  with  a sermon — a sermon  which 
the  least  strait-laced  would  preach 
under  the  circumstances. 

I hud  intended  to  say  something 
to  you  of  the  President  and  of  his 
entjuro''e,  of  Changarnicr,  Cavaig- 
nac,  Lamoricii're,  B^cau,  and  other 
notabilities;  hut  this  must  be  briefly 
and  im|ierfectly'  now,  and  the  remain- 
der postponed  tosomc  future  occasion. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  a 
stiff,  set-np,  silent  man,  reserved  and 
tu(  iturn,  nut  wanting  in  prudence  or 
in  courage,  with  a wonderful  species 
of  obtusencss  and  d plomb,  which 
with  the  million  ]>a8s  fur  wisdom, 
lie  is  devoured  by  the  most  pressing 
wants,  and  the  most  insatiable  ambi- 
tiun.  If  his  ambition  were  nut  re- 


strained and  kept  within  bounds  by 
his  pecuniary  wants  there  would  be 
no  holding  him  in.  Notwithstanding 
his  Dutch  phlegm,  he  would  long 
ago  have  gunc  off  at  half-cock  or 
have  exploded,  and  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  him.  But  the  divi- 
sion and  splitting-up  of  parties,  the 
conflict  of  opposing  interests,  the 
dishonesty  and  insincerity  of  leading 
French  politicians,  the  want  of  cohe- 
sion and  homogeneity  among  his  ene- 
mies, and  the  votes  of  six  millions  of 
Frenchmen  propping  him  up,  have 
kept  him  in  his  place,  notwithstand- 
ing the  manifold  errors  committed 
by  him  and  his.  Nothing  can  he 
less  calculated  tu  secure  respect  or  to 
excite  sympathy  than  his  personal 
entourage.  With  the  exception  of 
Colonel  Vaudrey,  an  honest,  honour- 
able, and  well-meaning  man,  brace 
comme  I'epee  ffu'il  porte,  and  who  was 
deeply  implicated  in  Louis  Napo- 
leon's conspiracies,  there  is  not  a 
man  attached  to  his  person  of  whose 
acquaintanee  any  decent  bourgeois 
ought  to  be  proud. 

I am  not,  as  you  well  know,  a 
diplomatic  fine  gentleman,  who  at- 
taches undue  importance  to  birth,  or 
who  despises  a man  because  be  isJiU 
de  see  (eiirres.  (iuite  the  contrary,  in- 
deed. But  without  unrolling  a fa- 
mily pedigree,  or  talking  of  two- 
and-thirty  quarters,  like  an  Irish 
parcemi  or  a Scutch  impostor,  1 
think  a man  attached  to  the  person 
of  the  French  Fresident  ought  tu  be 
a gentleman  in  conduct  and  bearing, 
if  not  in  birth — ought  to  be  a person 
of  irreproachable  private  life — and 
Omni  exreptioue  major,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  our  lawyers.  Now  Fialin, 
called  or  calling  himself  De  I’er- 
signy,  lately  envoy  at  Berlin,  and 
within  a very  few  ycarsclercd'hiiissier 
at  Strusburgh,  and  moriclud  de  logit, 
hardly  comes  within  these  categories. 
We  have  had  in  England  men  risen 
from  the  ranks — attorneys,  barristers, 
and  bailiffs’  clerks,  who  have  emerged 
with  credit  from  an  ignoble  position, 
and  who  have  always  conducted 
themselics  with  propriety.  But  it 
is  rare  in  France  to  find  such  men. 
La  caque  sent  toujours  le  hareng,  and 
however  M.  Fialin  may  be  favoured 
by  the  confldence  of  his  master,  and 
however  he  may  deserve  such  con- 
fidence from  his  devotion,  there  arc 
not  wanting  those  w ho  maintain,  that 
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Pour  bien  urrir  et  loyal  ^re, 

De  aerviteur  on  devient  maStre. 

Certain  it  is  that  1^1.  I'iolin  has 
some  influence,  has  put  on  of  late 
wondrous  airs,  and  found  in  conse- 
quence many  enemies,  lie  has  just 
now  returns  from  Berlin,  where  he 
effected  no  good  and  did  much  mis- 
chief, and  they  who  were  forward  in 
sending  him  to  Prussia  a year  and  a 
half  ago  now  laugh  at  his  embassy, 
and  say,  C est  Vambassade  de  Vinrron, 
deux  checaitx  et  une  mule.  What 
most  annoys  the  early  compeers  of 
M.  Fialin  is,  that  he  has  become  a 
Muscad-u,  a marquis  of  the  Louis 
Napoleon  school,  as  Armand  Marrast 
became  a marquis  of  the  Natiomd 
and  IlcTolution  of  February  school. 
From  cUrc  d'huiseier  Fialin  has  been 
elevated  to  cUrc  du  president;  and 
let  us  remember  the  proverb,  77  rty  a 
point  de  si  petit  mitier  qid  ne  twurisse 
.son  maitre. 

For  my  own  part,  I trust  and 
hope  that  Fialin,  or  De  Persigny 
if  you  will,  may  do  less  mischief  at 
Paris  than  at  Berlin.  Prophecy  I 
will  not. 

L’avenir  m’est  chose  inconnue, 

£t  je  n’en  porle  qu’a  taUma. 

Briffault,  Bataille,  Moequard,  and 
Chevalier,  are  less  known  than  Per- 
signy. They  are  all,  out  of  archi- 
tects, disbarred  barristers,  and  civil 
engineers,  made  secretaries,  clerks, 
red-tapists,  and  confidential  men,  by 
the  President ; but  these  are  jeux  de 
Prince  qui  ne  plaisent  tptd.  cenx  qni 
les  font. 

Of  Changamier  I shall  not  say 
much.  He  is  as  taciturn  as  M.  L.  N. 
Buonaparte,  et  posside  un  grand 
talent  pour  le  silence.  Changamier 
is  a man  of  great  nerve  and  energy, 
and  is  perfectly  up  to  street  warfare 
and  to  the  management  of  the  un- 
ruly Parisian  population.  He  is  po- 
pular with  the  soldiery  and  with 
the  higher  officers.  As  to  his  having 
any  decided  political  opinions  to 
which  he  would  become  a martyr, 
I don’t  believe  a word  of  it.  He 
wishes  to  preserve  order,  and  to  save 
France  from  anarchy;  but,  apart  from 
this,  would  be  guided  by  his  per- 
sonal interests.  If  royalty,  heredi- 
tary or  elective,  become  the  order  of 
the  day — not  a very  likely  occur- 
rence within  two  or  three  years — he 
would  adjust  himself  to  the  national 
arrangement  on  the  best  terms,  and 


throw  his  sword  into  the  scale  that 
kicked  the  beam.  But  if  the  game 
of  a president  is  to  be  played  for  in 
1852  and  1856,  Changamier  may 
put  forward  bis  own  pretensions,  as, 
at  heart,  he  has  neither  love  nor 
reverence  for  the  Tenth  of  Decem- 
ber. In  the  event  of  a war,  how- 
ever, Changamier  is  more  likely  to 
look  to  the  highest  command,  in 
which  be  might  win  the  marshal's 
baton,  and  thus  become  still  more 
important,  personally,  professionally, 
and  politically.  Military  men,  more 
especially  of  the  African  school, 
seem  to  allow  that  Changamier 
possesses  a rare  combination  of  mi- 
litary qualities.  Decision,  energy, 
bravery,  and  the  coup  d'cril,  he  ex- 
hibits in  the  highest  degree ; but  he 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  wholly  with- 
out civil  talents.  He  is  no  orator, 
no  speaker  even,  and  seems  to  enter- 
tain as  great  a contempt  for  ideo- 
logues and  deliberative  assemblies  as 
Napoleon  himself.  If  Changamier 
were  ever  invested  with  supreme 
power,  it  would  go  hard,  so  far  os 
ne  was  concerned,  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  liberties  of  France. 

There  is  in  no  country  a more  ho- 
nourable, high-principled,  and  con- 
scientious soldier,  than  Cavaignac. 
Of  all  the  men  produced  by  the  Re- 
volution of  1848  (Lamartine  and 
Dufaure  were  known  as  political 
men  before),  Cavaignac  appears  the 
most  single-minded,  honourable,  and 
conscientious.  Though  a Republican 
pstr  tang,  he  yet  rendered  more  im- 
portant services  to  order  in  Jnne 
1848,  than  any  one  of  the  Moderates, 
Royalists,  or  Burgraves,  or  generals 
of  order,  or  than  all  of  them  together. 
It  is  significant  that  Cavaignac  has 
openly  declared  to  his  friends — in- 
deed, under  his  hand,  that  he  will 
not  support  the  candidature  of  Louis 
Na{x>leon,  should  he  present  himself 
in  1852,  or  become  a party  to  any 
head  of  the  Constitution. 

Ijamoriciere  is,  as  a man  and  as  a 
general,  of  infinite  talent,  and  of 
brilliant  courage.  He  is  a good  man 
of  business,  a brilliant  speaker,  and 
certainly  has  carried  himself  as  a 
public  characters  with  independence 
and  honour. 

Bedeaii  is  a general  of  very  consi- 
derable literary  and  scientific  talents, 
and  perhaps  of  higher  attainments 
in  his  profession  than  any  other  of 
the  generals  of  the  African  school ; 
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but  be  is  said  to  be  deficient  in 
energy,  and  unresolved,  and  of  late 
he  seems  to  be  less  thought  of  as  a 
man  of  action  than  as  an  organizer 
and  administrator.  In  the  event  of 
a war,  it  is  likely  the  four  men  I 
speak  of  will  play  brilliant  parts; 


and  in  civil  afiairs,  it  is  powibic,  if 
not  certain,  that  a great  part  may- 
be reserved  for  Cavaignac. 

Adieu,  mon  cher.  Que  le  bon 
Dieu  vous  ait  en  sa  sainte  et  digne 
garde. — A vous  de  coeur, 

D.  D.  DoonerTus. 


NEW  TRANSL.VTIONS  OF  HORACE.* 


The  fields  of  literature,  like  the 
meadows  of  merry  England,  have 
ere  this  hecoine  so  traversed  and  in- 
tersected with  every  kind  of  tho- 
roughfare, with  every  description  of 
approach,  to  the  temple  of  Fame, 
from  the  uncompromising  railway 
that  leads  straight  and  stern  to  her 
Doric  portals,  to  the  meandering  path 
that  winds  and  wavers,  and  eventually 
loses  itself  in  the  tangled  coppice 
that  adorns  her  base, — there  is  now 
so  little  ground  that  may  be  termed 
unbroken,  so  few  haunts  where  none 
have  gone  before,  that  it,  indeed, 
requires  an  original  genius  and  a 
master-mind  to  strike  out  some  new 
line  in  the  pursuit  of  Pallas,  to  woo 
the  Muses  in  some  fresh  and  un- 
hacknied  strain. 

Under  these  circumstances,  many 
arc  content  to  turn  upward  from  the 
stream  towards  its  source,  to  dig  and 
delve  for  fresh  beauties  amongst  the 
well-known  inspirations  of  those 
glorious  spirits  that  have  passed 
away,  and  are  satisfied  to  gather  here 
a bud  and  there  a garland,  from  the 
cver-fragrant,  ever-  blooming  gardens 
of  Greek  and  Latin  lore. 

Hence  it  is  that,  of  late  years,  we 
have  seen  so  many  translations  of 
time-honoured  poets, — so  many  ren- 
derings of  the  glowing  lines  of  anti- 
quity into  our  own  rich  and  nervous 
language ; some,  indeed,  that  gild 
the  already  refined  gold ; some,  in 
the  words  of  that  keen  satirist,  hight 
‘Bon  Gualtier,’  that  give  the  asto- 
nished bard  a meaning  all  their  own, 
but  still  praiseworthy  in  their  com- 
mon object  of  diffusing  through  every 
class  of  society  the  beauties  of 
thought, — of  bringing  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  luxuries  of  the  mind. 


The  Flpicurean  bard,  the  fourth 
form's  direst  foe,  has  not  escaped 
this  general  tendency  to  increase  that 
familiarity  which,  in  such  authors 
as  Horace,  breeds  anything  but  con- 
tempt ; though,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  universal  acquaintance  every 
schoolboy  has  with  the  original,  it  is 
almost  surprizing  that  no  full  and 
perfect  translation,  somewhat  less 
literal  than  that  convenient  volume 
of  Mr.  Smart  yclept  ‘ a crib,'  should 
have  been  published.  Though  there 
must  ever  be  great  difficulty  in  ren- 
dering the  elegant  Latinity,  the  terse 
and  pointed  diction  of  the  Roman, 
into  our  own  language,  there  is  at 
the  same  time  strong  temptation  to 
imitate,  almost  unconsciously,  the 
graceful  turn  of  thought  and  truly 
poetical  ideas  of  him  who  could  say, 
‘ Non  ante  culgatas  per  arles,  verba 
loquor  socianda  chordis and  it  may 
give  rise  to  much  serious  reflection 
to  eonsider  how  very  little  the  ideas 
of  ‘ a man  of  the  world,'  as  the 
term  is  understood  in  the  world, 
have  changed  during  the  long,  long 
interval  of  darkness  and  barWism 
that  extends  between  the  Augustan 
age  and  the  year  of  grace  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty ! 

Take  Horace  as  you  find  him,  as 
he  explains  himself  to  you,  and  pours 
into  your  ear,  as  though  you  were 
his  own  Mscenas,  the  melodious  ac- 
count of  his  pleasures,  his  woes,  hia 
weaknesses,  and  his  amusements;  his 
ideas  on  men  and  things,  his  good- 
humoured  irony  and  cheerful  gossip 
touching  the  scandal  of  his  metropo- 
lis ; never  coarse  and  outrageous 
like  Juvenal,  never  prosy  and  severe 
like  Cicero,  but  always  the  same 
agreeable,  gentlemanlike,  and  amus- 


* 1.  Tbe  0<le»  anil  Epotles  of  Horace.  Transl.ited  Literalljr  and  RhythmicaHy, 
by  W.  Sewell,  B.D.  Fellow  ami  Sub-rector  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  London: 
Henry  C.  Bohn,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.  1850. 

2.  Horace;  Odee,  Epoden,  and  Carmen  Strcnlare.  Translated  into  EngUah 
Terse  by  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville,  Esq.  late  Coldstream  Guards.  London  : Sio^kin. 
Marshall,  and  Co.  Stationers’  Hall  t^nrt.  1850. 
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ing  companion,  that  yon  would  select 
as  your  guest  at  the  dinner-table,  or 
your  comrade  in  the  street.  Drink 
with  him  in  his  glorious  climate 
under  the  poplar  and  the  plane,  and 
as  yon  pledge  him  in  his  choice 
Falernian,  hoarded  for  you  with  a 
miser’s  care  and  lavished  on  you  with 
a siiendthrifl's  profusion, — as  your 
eye  is  charmed  by  bis  tasteful 
grounds,  his  sunny  slopes,  and  shady 
bowers,  — your  ear  lulled  by  the 
murmuring  fountain,  taught  to  soothe 
Sisecenas  to  his  rest, — your  nostril 
expanding  to  inhale  the  intoxicating 
incense  swayed  by  some  shapely 
slave,  you  will  feel  that,  even  had 
you  b^n  born  a Homan,  you  could 
not  more  have  entered  into,  or  better 
understood,  the  feelings  of  your 
host ; and,  ceeteris  paribus,  had  liora- 
tius  Flaccus  been  destined  to  bask  at 
Richmond  or  Twickenham,  instead 
of  Tibur  and  .iRsula, — to  a frock- 
coat  instead  of  a tunic,  a ‘ gibus ' in- 
stead of  a garland  of  roses,  and  the 
window  at  White's,  Boodle's,  the 
Conservative,  or  the  Coventry,  in- 
stead of  his  morning  lounge  throngh 
the  Bath  and  the  Forum,  he  would 
still  in  London,  as  in  Rome,  have 
been  your  cherished  companion,  your 
satirical  and  amusing  friend. 

All  his  maxims  with  regard  to  the 
greatest  enj<^ment  of  life, — all  his 
detestation  of]ximp  and  magnificence, 
and  what  we  call  gAie, — his  keen 
sense  of  pleasure  in  simple  luxuries, 
— all  these  are  exactly  the  sentiments 
expressed,  though  in  a different  lan- 
guage, in  the  same  terms  we  should 
expect  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  an 
idle,  clever  ‘ man  about  town  ’ of  the 
present  day. 

There  is  tbe  same  half-confiding, 
half-apologetic  confession  of  a strong 
relish  for  sensual  pleasures  ; the  same 
half-counterfeit  adoration  of  tbe  ideal 
in  beanty;  the  same  ludicrous  re- 
signation to  the  dreaded  approach  of 
age,  and  the  same  capability  for  some- 
thing better  than  a life  of  ease  and 
enjoyment  occasionally  peeping  from 
behind  the  mask  of  mirth,  in  which 
all  deeper  sentiments  are  veiled.  In 
the  heathen,  there  is  something  truly 
touching  in  the  shivering  awe  with 
which  be  shrinks  from  the  dark 
abyss  of  death,  in  the  graceful  garb 
of  poetry,  which  he  throws  around 
that  Future  he  dare  hardly  trust 
himself  to  analyze. 


Occasionaliy,  too,  the  mellifluous 
bard  soars  into  the  heroic  on  no 
unworthy  wing.  Perhaps  there  are 
few  passages  more  beautiful,  amongst 
all  tbe  booties  lavished  on  his  pages, 
than  those  in  which  he  rises  from 
some  vivid  description  of  trifles, 
through  the  natural  train  of  thought 
which  they  suggest,  into  the  lofty 
regions  of  heroic  verse,  and  liears  us 
on  through  the  realms  of  ideality 
into  the  very  dwellings  of  the  im- 
mortal gods ; from  whence,  with  gra- 
dually closing  wings,  his  descent  is 
graceful  as  bis  rise  was  glorious,  and, 
ere  we  are  conscious  of  the  change, 
he  leaves  us  once  more  denizens  of 
this  dull  earth.  Every  mood  of  the 
Muse  is  his  : heroic,  plaintive,  satiri- 
cal, elegiac,  and  descriptive, — he  is 
‘ master  of  all.’  And  we  have  now 
said  enough  to  show  that  the  transla- 
tion of  such  a poet  into  English  verse 
is  a task  of  no  common  difficulty, 
and  one  requiring  os  much  versatility 
to  render  as  capability  to  appreciate 
the  varied  beauties  of  the  original. 

This  is  an  undertaking  which,  as 
if  to  prove  the  general  tendency  of 
the  present  age  to  classical  literature, 
has  been  lately  entered  upon  by  two 
individuals,  probably  as  widely  dif- 
ferent as  possible  in  education,  habits, 
ideas,  and  character.  The  one  pro- 
fessedly a scholar,  nay,  more,  a 
teacher  of  scholars,  a disciple  and  a 
disciplinarian  of  Alma  Mater  (and 
we  doubt  not  that  at  Oxford  Mr. 
Sewell's  attainments  and  proficiency, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  arc  appreciate 
as  they  deserve)  ; one  who,  having 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
education  of  youth,  upon  tbe  system 
so  generally  adopted  in  England, 
must  have  paid  tbe  very  greatest  at- 
tention to  the  constnung,  to  use  tbe 
technical  tenn,  of  those  authors  so 
unceasingly  studied  by  the  rising 
generation ; one,  in  short,  probably 
by  nature,  certainly  by  education, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  succeed  in  tbe 
translation  even  of  Horace.  The 
other,  a young  man  having  enjoyed, 
indeed,  the  advantages  of  an  Eton 
education,  not  always  made  the  most 
of,  but  otherwise  of  a profeasion, 
and  consequently  we  may  assume  of 
habits,  by  no  means  favourable  to 
study.  A retired  captain  of  the 
Guards,  who,  during  those  important 
years  devoted  by  the  reading  under- 
graduate to  intense  application,  was. 
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in  all  probability,  varying  the  routine  A«  an  instance,  we  may  be  allowed  j 

of  military  duty  in  St.  James's  Street  to  quote  a stanza  from  Mr.  Sewell's 
by  fox-hunting,  pheasant-shooting,  version  of  the  twelfth  ode  of  the  first 
and  other  amusements  of  his  chu^  book : — 

more  conducive  to  the  developcmcnt  Regulus  and  the  Scaori,  and  the  man 
of  the  muscles  than  the  maturity  of  Of  his  high  spirit,  when  the  Panic  foe 

the  brain.  It  is  a subject  for  con-  Triumphed,  profuse,  Paulus  will  I re- 

gratulation,  that  the  taste  for  such  hearse  i 

literary  pursuits  as  we  are  now  dis-  ^ muse  of  Blazon,  and  Fabricins,  too. 

cussing  should  have  been  found  to  These  lines,  being  between  two 
flouri^  in  the  camp  as  in  the  cloister;  full  stops,  consequently  tolerably  in- 

beneatb  the  red  coat  and  epaulettes  dependent  of  the  context,  arc  a fair 

of  the  Guardsman,  as  in  the  stately  example  of  what  we  mean  ; and  we 

folds  of  academical  costume  dignify-  submit  that,  to  the  English  reader, 

ing  the  University  Don.  supposing  him  totally  unacquainted 

Captain  Melville's  translation  of  with  the  Latin  language,  the  fore- 

the  Odes,  Epodes,  and  Carmen  Saxu-  going  stanza  is  perfectly  unintelli- 

lare  of  Horace  was  published  a few  gible,  however  easily  it  might  mould 

weeks  prior  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Sewell,  itself  into  a graceful  sappnic  in  the 

which  bears  the  same  title  as  its  pre-  plastic  brain  of  a sixth-form  Etonian ; 

decessor ; but,  cedant  anna  toga,  let  while  to  the  scholar,  the  Latin  lines 

us  give  the  priority  to  cap  and  gown,  of  the  original  would  far  more  readily 

ere  we  proceed  to  inquire  how  the  convey  the  intended  meaning  than 

graces  of  I.atinity  may  be  studied  complicated  construction  of  his 

amidst  the  pealing  notes  of  clarion,  mother-tongue, 
fife,  kettle-drum,  and  all  manner  of  ' To  the  idle  boy  who  would  fain 
musical  instruments.  avtul  himself  of  its  aid  to  supersede 

Mr.  Sewell,  in  the  preface  to  his  the  use  of  his  Dictionary,  it  would 

translation,  lays  much  stress  upon  deservedly  be  a most  provoking 

the  necessity  of  strict  adherence  to  puzzle. 

the  letter  of  the  original,  and  deplores  Mr.  Sewell  has  likewise  fallen  into 

the  custom  prevailing,  as  he  says,  too  the  temptation,  no  doubt  well-nigh 

generally  in  khools,  of  permitting  irresistible,  of  perpetrating  English 

boys  to  embroider  their  unconscious  sapphics  as  the  readiest  method  of 

author  with  phrases  which  have  no  translating  Latin  ones.  AVe  think 

existence  in  his  work,  and  leading  it  is  now  pretty  generally  conceded 

them  into  unpardonable  variations,  that  the  English  language  will  not 

to  escape  from  the  dry  and  mono-  bear  the  same  species  of  versification 

tonous  performance  which  a school-  which  is  so  harmonious  in  the  mea- 

boy's  lesson,  construed  by  himself,  is  sured  tones  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

universally  allowed  to  In  this  Spenser's  correspondence  with 

we  bow  to  Mr.  Sewell's  experience,  Harvey  furnishes  us  with  some  lu- 

as  far  as  concerns  the  urchin  and  his  dicrous  attempts  of  the  latter  to  cut 

class,  but  we  confess  that  this  prin-  prose  into  lengths  of  this  description ; 

dple,  when  extended  to  a printed  nis  conceited  address  to  the  laurel, — 

version  of  such  a bard  as  Horace,  O laurell,  bonny  laurell ! to  thee  do  I veil 

appears  to  us  to  offer  but  a stilted  my  bonnetto ; 

and  unsatisfoctoiy  mode  of  conveying  so  inimitably  parodied  by  Nash,  in 

the  luxuriant  ideas  of  real  poetry ; his  bombastic  appeal  to 

and  a version  of  any  ode,  however  The  weathercocke,  that  stands  on  the  top 

beautiful,  impeded  by  such  fetters  as  of  All  llallowes, 

he  deems  necessary,  and  rendered  Come  thy  waics  down,  if  thou  dar’st  for 

over  strictly,  according  to  the  method  thy  crosm,  and  take  the  wait  on  us, 

he  adopts,  is  tw  apt  to  degenerate  is  os  good  an  instance  of  the  ludicrous 

mto  mere  Latinized  English,  an  exact  effect  of  this  style  of  rhythm  as  we 

interpretation  of  the  sense,  stripped  can  well  lay  our  hands  on.  English 

of  the  beauties  of  thought  to  which  sapphics,  like  English  hexameters, 

that  sense  should  lead,  suggesting  require  to  be  framed  with  great  care 

none  of  the  extraneous  ideas  to  which,  and  corrected  by  a refined  taste, 

ip  the  original,  that  sense  should  give  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  become 

rise ; in  short,  a literal  translation,  somewhat  strained  and  unnatural, 

and  nothing  more.  always  excepting  the  immortal  re-  I 
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\ buke  to  tbe  ‘Needy  Knife-grinder’ 
in  jTTke  Rejected  Ad^esses.  Who,  in 
these  degenerate  days,  shall  hope  to 
• equal  the  bathos  of  ‘ I give  thee  six- 
I TCnce,  I’ll  sec  thee  d— — d first  I ’ 
/ Much  of  the  merit  of  all  such  com- 
■ binations  is  tbe  extreme  difficulty 
' of  their  execution,  tbe  labour  being 
monstrously  disproportionate  to  the 
effect  produced.  We  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  say  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
‘ It  is  a pity  they  are  not  impos- 
sible.’ 

Occasionally,  Mr.  Sewell’s  vein  is 
almost  Iludibrastic ; and  there  is 
something  quaint  and  pleasing  in  his 
treatment  of  Horace's  lamentations 
concerning  the  use  of  garlic,  so  pite- 
ously expressed  in  the  third  epode  ; 
If  a wight  upon  a time, 

Ever  has  with  band  of  crime 
Wrenched  his  sire’s  aged  neck  (I  ween), 
’Tis  that  he  hath  eating  been 
Garlic,  deadlier  without  question 
E’en  than  hemlock.  Oh  digestion. 

Hard  as  iron,  of  the  reaper  ! 

What’s  this  poison,  which  so  (deep  here) 
Is  turmoiling  in  my  chest  ? &c. 

This  is  lively  and  Iloratian,  though 
somewhat  colloquial ; but  we  must 
protest  against  the  use  of  the  word 
‘cuisine’  occurring  a few  lines  fur- 
ther down,  whicn,  being  neither 
English  nor  Eatin,  can  have  no  pos- 
sible right  to.be  where  we  find  it ; and 
in  connexion  with  this  wo  may  re* 
mark,  that  several  words  used  in  this 
translation  are  so  rarely  seen  in 
English  works,  as  scarcely  to  have 
a ^ace  in  any  vocabulary  of  our 
language — such  arc  ‘csloined’  (why 
not  purloined  ?),  ‘ etern ' for  eter- 
nal, &c.  ; nor  can  we  approve  of 
‘Bcilantis  tyranni’  being  rendered 
* belligerent  suzran  ;’  the  term  ‘ su- 
zerain,’ l>eing  of  feudal  origin,  is  a 
species  of  anachronism  as  applied  to 
a warring  chieftain  — mighty  Cxsar's 
foe.  ‘ vassal,’  again,  bears  tbe  same 
objection  ; nor,  except  in  the  mouth 
of  a Scotchman,  does  it  rhyme  to 
‘vessel.’  Were  we  inclined  to  be 
critical,  we  might  add,  that  ‘sphere’ 
and  ‘prefer,’  ‘train’  and  ‘been,’ 
‘gloom’  and  ‘Rome,’  are  hardly  al- 
lowable rhymes,  even  in  a professedly 
rhythmical  translation  of  tbe  Car- 
men Seeculare  ; but  these  are  rather 
&ults  of  versification  than  of  scho- 
larship, rather  flaws  in  tbe  mechan- 
ism than  defects  in  the  scheme  of 
the  work.  As  a specimen  of  Mr. 


Sewell’s  more  plea.sing  style,  we 
might  quote  the  thirty-fifth  ode  of 
the  first  book,  address*^  to  the  fickle 
Goddess  of  Antium;  the  following 
stanza  is  literal,  rhythmical,  and 
beautiful  besides : — 

Thee  in  his  penury  doth  court. 

And  canvass  with  a fretful  prayer, 
The  tiller  of  his  farm-land — thee 
As  sovereign  of  the  main,  whoe’er 
Is  lashing  the  Carpathian  sea 
With  a Bithynian  Argosy. 

Altogether,  the  translation  before 
us  is  decid^ly  commendable,  as 
showing  much  sound  classical  learn- 
ing and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  the  original — 
such  grammatical  acquaintance,  in 
fact,  as  few  but  the  professed  gram- 
marian can  hope  to  acquire:  at  the 
same  time  we  must  acknowledge, 
that  we  think  the  beauties  of  our 
own  mother-tongue  have  been  some- 
what neglected,  in  too  high  a vene- 
ration for  the  Latin  principles  of 
construction;  and  we  might  hazard 
an  opinion,  that  Mr.  Sewell’s  Latin 
verses — if  such  it  be  his  delight  to 
frame — would,  for  harmony  of  num- 
bers and  elegance  of  diction,  be  pre- 
ferable to  his  English  ones. 

He  tells  us  in  nis  Preface,  that  an 
exercise  for  the  use  of  schools  has 
been  the  object  which  he  has  had 
chiefly  in  view ; and  in  this,  we  think, 
he  has  been  as  successful  as  his  repu- 
tation as  a scholar  would  lead  us  to 
expect : but  to  the  general  reader — 
to  him  who  would  nave  the  ideas  of 
the  Epicurean  bard  conveyed  to  his 
senses  through  the  medium  of  a spi- 
rited and  flowing  English  transla- 
tion, we  think  Mr.  Swell’s  work 
will  be  a disappointment ; nor  should 
we  expect  it  to  prove  as  generally 
popular  as  the  smoother  and  more 
harmonious  version  of  his  military 
compeer. 

Mr.  Melville,  in  a short  preface, 
informs  us,  that  his  endeavours  have 
been  directed  to  framing  what  he 
modestly  calls  ‘a  weak  and  diluted 
version' of  his  author,  with  the  be- 
nevolent intention  of  making  as  many 
of  his  fellow-creatures  as  possible 
partakers  with  him  in  that  adoration 
for  Horace  which  much  school  dis- 
cipline seems,  in  his  ca.se,  to  have 
bran  unable  to  eradicate.  The  me- 
thod he  has  adopted  seems  to  be 
very  successful  in  rendering  the 
spirit  of  tbe  bard ; he  has  os  much 
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as  possible  adapted  his  metres  to 
those  of  the  Roman  minstrel ; that 
is  to  say,  he  has  endeavoured  to  con- 
Tey  to  the  Knglish  ear,  by  means 
of  an  English  metre,  the  style  of 
rhythm  which,  in  the  Latin  stanza, 
must  have  fallen  with  such  pleasing 
cadence  from  the  fastidious  lip  of  the 
polished  Roman  ; and  this  adapt- 
ation has  a very  happy  effect  in 
many  of  the  odes,  particularly  the 
Sapphics,  in  which  the  three  first 
lines  are  of  five  feet,  the  short  line 
at  the  end  being  of  two  feet,  and 
rhyming  to  the  second ; as  in  the 
translation  of  the  eleventh  ode  in 
the  third  book,  the  stanza  beginning, 
Una  de  muKis  face  nuptiali, 
is  thus  rendered  : — 

But  one  deserved  the  marriagc-turch, 
the  bride 

Immortalized ! who  swore,  vet  dis- 
obeyed. 

Nobly  before  ber  perjured  sire  she  lied 
That  glorious  maid  ! 

And  in  the  next  ode  the  Ionic  mea- 
sure, or  long  line  beginning, 
Miserarum  est  ncque  ainori, 
bears  a certain  affinity  to  its  Eng- 
lish translation, — 

’tns  the  maiden’s  lot  to  suffer,  ne’er  to 
give  her  love  the  rein. 

Ne’er  to  drown  her  care  in  bumpers, 
still  to  nurse  her  hidden  pain. 

In  this  ode,  the  same  idea  with 
regard  to  metre  appears  to  have 
struck  both  Mr.  Melville  and  Mr. 
Sewell, — the  latter  commencing  in 
almost  the  same  rhythm, 

*Tis  the  lot  of  ha|>1rss  maidens — neither 
to  indulge  in  play. 

To  affection,  nor  in  honied-wine,  their  ills 
to  wash  away. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  more  literal 
rendering  of  the  two,  but  in  it  we 
look  in  vain  for  that  zest  and  free- 
dom which  the  soldier  has  imparted 
to  the  former ; and  we  like  the  nappy 
audacity  with  which  Mr.  Melville  has 
described  ‘ Liparean  Heber's  beauty,’ 
in  the  following  vigorous  line : — 

Swift  of  foot  and  hard  of  hitting,  Uthe  of 
limb  and  form  of  mould. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ci-devatU  Cap- 
tain enters  with  great  unction  into 
those  odes  in  whicli  his  former  pur- 
suits, ere,  relicta  purmtda,  he  ex- 
changed the  sword  for  the  pen,  are 
shadowed  forth,  and  dwells  with  pe- 
cnliar  pleasure  upon  those  thrilling 
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stanzas  of  the  Roman,  that  more 
particularly  describe  the  bray  of 
trumpets,  the  din  of  arms,  or  tramp 
of  martial  steed. 

In  our  perusal  of  this  translation 
(and  to  us,  we  confess,  it  has  been  a 
pleasant  task),  we  have  been  much 
struck  with  the  facility  with  which 
many  of  the  Latin  lines  are  rendered, 
adhering  strictly  to  the  letter,  and 
at  the  same  time  grasping  the  spirit 
of  the  original;  but  in  performing 
our  duty  as  reviewer,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  pass  over  sundry  errors 
of  style,  and  occasional  carelessness 
of  diction. 

In  the  very  first  p^e  we  come  to 
the  wide  and  fertile  district  of  Libya, 
that  granary  of  the  Roman  empire, 
most  unaccountably  translated  ‘Li- 
bar,’ — a paraphrase  that  would  ap- 
pear grotesquely  inharmonious  to  a 
Roman  audience.  We  have  heard 
the  beautiful  and  sacred  name  of 
‘ Maria,’  when  shaqily  uttered  by 
the  female  tongue,  enriched  with  a 
final  r that  would  vulgarize  the 
‘ Sancta  Maria  ’ herself ; but  we 
cannot  look  on  such  redundancy  as 
adding  to  the  beauty  of  that  most 
holy  and  Christian  of  names,  nor  can 
wc  approve  of  the  classic  Libyn 
being  cut  down  into  such  a Gothic 
appellation  as  ‘ Libar  this  indeed 
may  be  a printer's  error,  but  the 
advantage  of  proof  sheets,  and  au- 
thor’s corrections,  and  emendations, 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  obviating  sueh  blunders 
at  the  outset.  In  the  very  next  ode 
to  this,  looking  casually  at  the  work, 
we  arc  struck  with  the  following 
inharmonious  line : — 

Or  thou,  our  founder  ! if  thou  still  dost 
mean. 

Mean  is  an  unworthy  term  as  re- 
lating to  the  intentions  of  a god,  and 
that  god  the  frowning  Mars,  and 
renders  but  poorly  the  noble  ex- 
pression of  Horace,  'lirspicu  auctor.' 
The  next  stanza,  however,  redeems 
the  character  of  our  translator,  being 
spirited  and  graphic,  as  well  as  lite- 
ral, and  embodying  most  successfully 
the  warlike  ideas  intended  to  be 
conveyed  : — 

Weary  of  war’s  rough  game,  thou  whose 
delight 

Is  clash  of  glittering  steel  and  blow  for 
blow. 

And  Maniaii  cohorts  eager  for  the  fight 
Fronting  the  foe. 
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Again,  in  the  twenty-second  ode 
of  the  first  book,  the  beautifnl  and 
well-known 

Integer  viUe  sceleria<)ue  purus, 
we  come  to  a lame  and  dragging 
stanza,  when,  in  describing  the  wolf 
that  startled  so  unceremoniously  the 
day-dreaming  and  love-lorn  bard, 
Mr.  Melville  informs  us  that  he  was 
A monster  such  that  Daunia’s  warlike 
coast 

In  all  her  beechen  glades  hath  reared 
none  tcorse. 

Such  as  the  dry  Morocco  cannot  boast 
The  lion’s  nurse. 

The  ‘ none  worse  ’ is  indeed  of 
‘ the  worst,'  and  its  corresponding 
rhyme  of  ‘ nurse  ’ is  sadly  provo- 
cative of  an  association  of  ludicrous 
ideas,  as  connected  with  an  old  and 
well-known  ditty  touching  a certain 
ailing  individual,  exciting  feelings 
far  different  from  those  which  the 
horror-stricken  poet  was  anxious  to 
describe. 

Notwithstanding  a few  such  faults 
as  these,  trifling  errors,  scattered 
here  and  there,  which  we  may  cha- 
ritably attribute,  not  to  Mr.  Mel- 
ville’s Eton  education,  but  rather  to 
that  military  routine  which  has 
mven  him,  perhaps,  but  little  leisure 
for  close  study,  tne  work  before  us 
bears  unmistakeablc  evidence  of  being 
the  production  of  a gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  and  of  one  whose  poetic 
feeling  has  evidently  made  it  a 
‘ labour  of  love  ’ to  render  his  fa- 
vourite author  into  a translation 
abounding  in  truly  beautiful  lan- 

ne,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
cd  in  smooth  and  harmonious 
versification.  We  have  already 
quoted  too  much,  but  cannot  resist 
giving  the  following  lines  as  no  un- 
worthy exposition  of  one  of  the 
finest  odes  in  the  Latin  language, 
that  affectionate  and  graceful  address 
to  Moicenas,  beginning, 

Tyrrhena  regum  progenies  mihi ; 
three  or  four  stanzas  will  sufllcc  to 
show  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Mel- 
ville has  read  and  felt  his  author  : — 
Wisely  the  gotls  in  misty  darkness  veil 
The  chances  of  our  future  lot,  and  smile 
When,  anxious  overmuch,  we  mortals  frail 
Quake  for  events  to  come.  Remember 
while 

The  present  is  thine  own  to  use  it  well  j 
All  else  is  like  a river  flowing  past, 
Now  gently  gliding  down  its  b^  to  swell 
The  Tuscan  sea  — now  whirling  fieroe 
and  fast, 


Boulders,  and  nptom  roots,  and  herds, 
and  homes. 

In  ruin  mingle<l ! Echoes  to  the  roar 
The  neighbouring  wood,  the  distant  hill ; 
while  foams. 

Goaded  to  rage,  the  flooded  stream 
before 

So  calmly  gliding  on.  Blessed  is  his  late  ! 

Lord  of  himself  is  hr,  who  boasts, ' To- 
day 

I’ve  Uved,  to-morrow’s  down  may  clouds 
await. 

Or  Jove’s  pure  sunshine  gild ; but  come 
what  may. 

No  Future’s  frown  my  bygone  joys  shall 
blast ; 

The  gathered  flower  no  coming  blight 
shall  stain  ; 

'There’s  nought  can  rob  me  of  the  happy 
Past — 

The  golden  hour,  once  fled,  comes  not 
again.’ 

These  are  beautiful  lines,  and  the 
Ijitin  expressions,  ' diffitiget  iu/ectum- 
que  reddet^  taking  the  form  of 
The  gathered  flower  no  coming  blight 
shall  stain, 

is  a happy  and  picturesque  transla- 
tion, not  so  much  of  the  words  as  of 
the  ideas  of  the  poet. 

Mr.  Melville  has  likewise  rendered 
the  more  objectionable  parts  of  bis 
author  in  a form  that,  without 
emasculating  him  to  the  extent  cer- 
tain revisers  of  the  ‘ Immortal  Bard' 
have  deemed  necessary  to  compile 
what  they  are  pleased  to  term  ‘ A 
Family  Shakespeare,’  may  allow  of 
his  translation  lying  on  the  drawing- 
room table,  or  inhabiting  the  lower 
shelves  of  theUbrary,  without  shock- 
ing the  modesty  of  the  public  by  a 
too  literal  exposition  of  the  some- 
what loose  morality  of  our  Epicurean 
bard ; though  we  sec  that,  on  one 
occasion,  a certain  epodc  was  too 
much  even  for  military  daring,  and 
that  epodc  has  wisely  been  left  in 
what  we  may  scarce  call  the  ‘purity’ 
of  its  mother-tongue. 

The  Carmen  Saculare,  that  glo- 
rious hymn  which  was  to  express  a 
nation’s  gratitude  for  the  favours  of 
a century  gone  by,  and  a nation’s 
prayer  for  the  blessings  of  a century 
to  come,  concludes  this  very  meri- 
torious work  ; and  should  Mr.  Mel- 
ville propose  to  continue  his  transla- 
tion through  the  Satires  and  Epistles 
of  Horace,  we  can  only  wish  him 
that  success  which,  with  care  and 
perseverance,  we  are  confident  he 
will  attain. 
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With  a feeling  wliich  all  old  Eto- 
nians will  readily  understand,  the 
book  now  before  us  is  inscribed  to 
the  Rev.  Doctor  Ilawtrey,  Head 
Master  of  Eton  College ; and  to  none 
could  a work  of  this  kind  have  been 
dedicated  with  greater  propriety, 
than  to  one  whose  attainments  in  the 
classics  are  equalled  by  his  profi- 
ciency in  the  elegancies  of  modem 
literature,  and  who  has  given  an 
impetus  to  general  learning,  and 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  living,  as 
well  as  of  dead,  languages,  which  the 
venerable  academy  sacr^  to  ‘Henry's 


holy  shade'  did  not  always  boast. 
In  concluding  these  remarks  upon 
Captain  Melville's  translation,  we 
must  congratulate  him  on  this, 
we  believe,  his  first  essay  in  the 
arena  of  literature,  and  we  feel  we 
can  confidently  recommend  his  work 
to  the  perusal  of  those  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  taste  for  classical  scho- 
larship, can  eiyoy  a free,  graceful, 
and  harmonious  translation  of  that 
undying  minstrel,  whose  golden 
strains  were  the  pleasure  and  the 
pride  of  the  Augustan  age. 


THE  TWO  AVES. 

A BECOLLECTIO!!  OF  ANTWERP  CATHEDRAL. 


The  Priest  he  prayeth  in  the  choir. 

But  the  sexton's  daughter  fair* 

Singeth  wild  and  free,  in  her  winsome  glee. 

High  up  in  the  sunny  air. 

Would  you  hear  her  song  ? Climb,  bold  and  strong. 
The  perilous,  dark  tower  stair. 

Ave  1 avc ! ever  below — but  the  lark's  hymn  up  on  high — 

And  ave ! there  too,  under  the  cloud,  under  the  blue,  bright  sky ! 

I climbed  the  stair,  I braved  the  gloom. 

That  sweet  voice  drew  me  on — 

Higher  and  higher,  to  the  topmost  spire, 

'Through  the  lofts  of  the  carillon  ; 

Rude,  you  may  guess,  were  the  strain  and  stress,  , 

But  at  last  the  bourn  was  won — 

To  a ledge  set  round  with  a parapet's  bound. 

Half  dazed,  I came  anon. 

Where  that  merry  maid,  no  whit  afraid, 

Sat  caroling  in  the  sun. 

Ave ! ave ! ever  below — hut  the  lark's  h3rmn  up  on  high — 

And  ave ! there  too,  under  the  cloud,  under  the  blue,  bright  sky  1 

She  broke  off  in  her  song  and  blushed. 

Then  soon  her  task  began. 

And  standing  by  my  side  her  glance 
O'er  all  the  landscape  ran. 

She  showed  where  Mechlin's  steeple  tall 
flight  through  the  haze  be  seen ; 

Her  slender  finger  traced  afar 
The  Scheldt,  through  meadows  green. 

She  showed  me  dykes  and  battle  mounds. 

And  towers  of  grim  renown ; 

She  pointed  all  the  churches  out 
Of  grey,  old  Antwerp  town ; 


* Those  who  have  mode  the  ascent  of  the  spire  of  Antwerp  cathedral,  maj  per- 
haps know  something  of  the  sexton’s  (or  sacristan’s)  danghter. 
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And  when  we  bad  o’erlooked  the  roofs, 

And  quite  o'emin  the  plain, 

I sat  beside  her  while  she  sang 
Her  merry  songs  again. 

Ave ! ave ! ever  below — but  the  lark’s  hymn  up  on  high — 

And  ave ! there  too,  under  the  cloud,  under  the  blue,  bright  sky ! 

1 know  not  what  they  were,  those  songs. 

But  silvery-sweet  and  clear. 

And  fresh  from  the  very  heart,  they  fell 
On  my  enamoured  ear. 

It  was  like  the  mumc  that^in  dreams 
Pouts  rapture  o'er  the  brain — 

It  was  like  my  own  lost  childhood  come 
Back  to  me  once  again  ; 

So  listening,  listening,  stealthy  Time 
Stole  by,  all  unaware. 

And  somehow,  ere  I turned  to  go. 

We  sang  together  there — 

We  sang ! oh,  dark  the  downward  path 
' Of  the  perilous,  steep  tower  stair ! 

Ave ! ave ! ever  below — but  the  lark's  hymn  up  on  high— 

And  ave ! there  too,  under  the  cloud,  under  the  blue,  bright  sky ! 

Ay,  the  Priest,  he  prayeth  in  the  choir. 

With  a good  gruff  voice  prays  he ; 

The  little  Mils  ring  and  the  choristers  sing. 

And  our  Lady  of  Calvary 
Smiletb,  pure  and  pale,  through  her  vapoury  veil. 

With  a look  that  seems  to  declare, — 

‘ There’s  a voice  of  glee,  far  dearer  to  me. 

Aloft  in  the  sunny  air !’ 

Ay,  the  Priest  he  prayeth  in  alb  and  pall. 

And  may  all  my  sins  be  shriven  ! 

Though  tapers  a-row,  and  the  mimic  show, 

Small  honour  and  praise  be  given  ! 

But  I breathed  my  prayer  high  up  in  air — 

It  was  so  much  nearer  heaven  ! 

Ave ! ave ! ever  below — but  the  lark's  hymn  up  on  high — 

And  ave ! there  too,  under  the  clond,  under  the  blue,  bright  sky ! 

T.  Wbstwood. 
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THE  QUAKER. 


ON  a cold,  wet,  wintry  morning  in 
the  month  of  February,  in  the  year 

(I  forget  exactly  wW  year,  but 

it  cannot  be  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty- two  years  ago),  the  river  Suir 
was  dashing  down  the  bed  it  had 
made  for  itself  hard  by  a thriving 
town.  It  was  then — I mean  upon 
that  day,  and  for  some  days  before 
and  after — not  the  languid,  shining 
sheet  of  beauteous  lymph  in  which  I 
used  to  delight  to  roll  about  in  the 
enervating  midsummer;  but  a tur- 
bulent, angry  torrent,  tossing  and 
brawling  about,  over  rocks,  and  weirs, 
and  mill-dams,  throwing  up  its  dirty, 
mud-mixed  spray  upon  the  unoffend- 
ing passer-by,  as  though  he  had  lent 
a hand  to  the  deformity,  or  that 
something  more  than  common  and 
natural  causes  had  so  aroused  the 
angry  element  that  it  could  no  longer 
sleep  in  its  bed,  for  its  slumber  had 
been  intruded  upon  in  a manner  the 
roost  unwarrantable,  and  that  de- 
manded inquiry. 

Upon  the  morning  in  question,  one 
shop  in  the  principal  street  of  the 
town  remained  clo^  several  hours 
beyond  that  at  which  it  was  well 
known  to  have  been  opened  any 
morning  for  many  a year  past,  and 
that,  too,  with  a degree  of  punctuality 
peculiar  to  its  owners,  and  for  which 
no  other  class  of  people  in  Ireland,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  are  so  remarkable 
as  the  Quakers. 

But  before  I can  enter  into  any 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  same 
shop  having  remained  closed  up  for 
so  long  a time  beyond  the  usual 
hour  (and  it  is  a most  important  fea- 
ture in  my  most  melancholy  story), 
I must  take  my  reader  back  for  a 
space  of  six  months,  that  is,  to  the 
month  of  August  previous  to  the 
above  incident. 

Upon  a most  delightful  day  in 
that  most  delightful  month,  about 
the  hour  of  noon,  the  sun  blazing 
high  in  the  heavens,  and  the  well- 
cultivated  hill-sides  that  rose  imme- 
diately above  the  town  acknowledg- 
ing by  their  luxuriant  verdure  the 
benign  influence  of  his  rays,  while 
the  willow,  the  ash,  and  the  beech, 
that  thickly  clustered  along  the 
margin  of  the  Suir,  bowed  grace- 
fully to  the  gentle  breeze  that  ever 


and  anon  cooled  the  air  and  rippled 
the  water, — upon  such  a day,  about 
the  hour  of  noon,  as  I have  s^  the 
gallant  — th  marched  into  the  town, 
their  tattered  and  riddled  colours 
waving  prondly  above,  their  fine 
band  playing  merrily  the  air  to  the 
never  - to  - be  - forgotten  words  of 
Moore, — 

And  doth  not  a meeting  like  this  make 
amends  i 

And  the  Light-bobs  stepping  gaily 
along  at  the  head  of  the  division, 
apparently  as  elastic  of  head  and 
heel  as  though  they  had  but  just 
started  on  a party  of  pleasure.  A 
more  appropriate  tune  they  could 
not  have  hit  upon  ; for  many  a 
poor  fellow  was  there  in  that  divi- 
sion that  day,  whose  heart  bounded 
to  his  throat  with  delight  as  each 
object  once  familiar  to  his  childhood's 
eye  in  the  village  of  his  birth  again 
met  his  longing  gaze. 

The  usual  bustle  and  excitement 
attendant  on  the  arrival  of  a new 
regiment  in  a country  town  hav- 
ing worn  off,  the  neighbouring  aris- 
tocracy began  to  pay  their  visits 
and  to  have  them  returned.  Balls, 
and  parties,  and  fete*  champHre  were 
the  order  of  the  days  and  nights,  and 
nothing  was  talk^  of  but  ‘ those 
elegant  fellows  of  his  majesty's  — th.' 

And  ‘elegant'  fellows  they  cer- 
tainly were ; a fine,  off-hand,  manly, 
dashing,  unaffected,  devil-mav-care 
lot  of  lads,  who  danced,  and  drank, 
and  rode,  and  walked,  and  coursed, 
and  hunted,  and  displayed  the  per- 
fect acquisition  of  every  accomplish- 
ment, without  a thorough  knowledge 
of  which  a gentleman  was  deemed 
unfit  to  hold  a commission  in  this 
regiment. 

Amongst  the  most  attractive  of 
them  all  was  Lieutenant  Clark  of  the 
Light-bobs.  He  was  a tall,  ‘strap- 
ping' fellow,  of  about  two -and - 
twenty ; but  yet  withal  of  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  so  soft  and  gentle, 
that  he  was  known  in  the  corps  as 
‘ the  lady-killer.'  Whether  or  not 
he  deserved  that  name  literally,  from 
the  incident  I am  about  to  relate, 
time  alone,  the  great  unrareller  of 
all  events,  can  tell.  That  he  deserved 
it  in  one  sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  the  poor  girl  surrendered  at  di«- 
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eretion ; but  that  he  could  be  her 
murderer,  is  as  revolting  alike  to 
common  sense  as  it  was  abhorrent  to 
his  manly  character. 

I remember,  as  well  as  if  it  were 
but  yesterday,  the  pleasure  it  used 
to  anord  my  boyish  eyes  to  see  his 
unequalled  form  move  along  the 
pav^  foot-way  in  bis  full  uniform, 
as  be  went  to  inspect  the  different 
guards  when  he  happened  to  be 
officer  of  the  day.  It  was  upon  such 
occasions  that  ^1  the  little  milliners 
and  shop-girls  would  drop  their  work 
and  rush  to  the  shop-doors  to  look 
after  him,  until  he  was  out  of  view, 
and  then  retire  with  a sigh  and  an 
‘ I wonder  when  will  he  come  in 
here  again.' 

Amongst  the  dealers  in  soft  wares 
whom  he  was  wont  to  visit,  was  the 
one  who  kept  the  shop  I have  already 
mentioned ; and  I,  who  lived  with  a 
relative  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  who  had  constant  opportunities 
of  seeing  him  pass  in  and  out,  was 
not  slow  to  discover  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  gloves,  neckerchiefs,  or 
cau  de  Cologne  that  brought  him  to 
this  mart  day  after  day,  and  kept 
him  there,  each  visit,  a much  longer 
time  that  could  be  necessary  for  the 
purchase  of  the  whole  ‘ stock,  lock, 
and  barrel.' 

Indeed  the  real  cau.se  of  his  con- 
stant calling  was  soon  suspected,  and 
soon  alter  talked  about. 

One  of  the  handmaids  of  this  bazaar 
was  a young  girl  of  nineteen,  a 
‘lovely  Quakeress,'  as  beautiful  a 
creature  ‘ as  ever  the  sun  shone  on,' 
as  the  old  ballad  says.  She  was 
rather  above  the  middle  height, 
graceful  as  an  antelope ; her  figure 
round,  soft,  and  just  budding  forth, 
while  developing  all  the  charms  of 
womanhood.  Iler  hair  was  black 
and  glossy  as  the  raven's  wing,  and 
hung  about  her  fair  forehead  and 
peachy  cheeks  in  all  the  wild  luxuri- 
ance of  Nature's  own  curling,  totally 
regardless  of  the  strait-laced  con- 
straints of  ‘ her  order.'  Had  Lord 
Byron  seen  her,  he  need  not  have 
crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  seek  a 
model  for  his  ‘ Dark-eyed  Girl  of 
Cadiz ;'  for  that  dark  eye,  with  ‘ its 
own  expressive  hue,'  she  possessed  in 
its  most  enchanting  and  bewitching 
perfection. 

But  that  which  endeared  her  most 
to  all  who  enjoyed  the  happiness  of 


her  acquaintance,  was  her  modest, 
diffident,  retiring  demeanour ; and 
these,  I believe,  were  the  faint  wea- 
ns with  which  she  unconsciously 
d siege  to  the  heart  of  the  soldier, 
and  carried  it  by  a coup  de  main. 

It  was  not  to  be  presumed  that 
Mary, — the  gentle,  winning,  fascinat- 
ing Mary,  — was  without  admirers 
until  the  arrival  of  this  r^ment. 
No,  far  from  it ; she  was  not  only 
beset  by  clerks  in  banks,  wine-stores, 
and  cotton  factories,  but  by  a host 
of  those  idle,  penniless  puppies,  vrith 
whom  every  country  town  is  cursed ; 
a set  of  fellows  who,  because  their 
fathers  happen  to  be  pensioners 
on  the  public  purse,  as  the  reward 
of  well-earned  merit  or  the  bribe 
of  delinquency,  could  not  think  of 
stooping  so  low  us  to  learn  some 
honest  calling,  so  long  as  their  silly 
parents  permitted  them  to  strut  about 
the  town  in  plaid  shooting-jackets, 
the  wearers  whereof  never  fired  a shot 
(except  from  a pop-gun)  ; in  boots 
and  spurs,  as  innocent  of  the  span  of 
a horse's  spine  as  their  owmers'  heads 
of  a line  in  Horace  or  Homer ; and 
sticks,  hats,  gloves,  and  cigars,  to  be 
‘ put  down  to  my  account,'  and  to 
be  paid  for  at  Tibb’s  Eve — a festival 
which,  as  Maxwell  says,  it  bos  not 
yet  been  decided  will  be  solemnized 
before  or  after  Christmas.  By  these 
was  the  shop  continually  beset ; and 
whenever  ^lary  walked  abroad  or 
went  to  meeting,  she  was  sure  to  be 
annoyed  by  them. 

One  or  two,  however,  there  were 
who  appeared  to  have  been  marked 
out  from  the  lot ; and  of  these  two, 
one  more  bold  than  the  other,  brought 
matters  to  a crisis  by  offering  his 
hand ; and  he  being  ‘ a fnend,’ 
though  he  despised  the  confratemi^ 
in  his  heart  with  as  much  cordiality 
as  he  did  all  other  recognised  forms 
of  public  worship,  was  accepted. 

Finding  he  had  made  so  easy  a 
conquest,  be  stipulated  for  fortune; 
but  Mary,  as  he  well  knew,  had  none, 
and  the  ‘ match'  was  broken  off. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
Clark  crossed  Mary's  path.  Their 
eyes  met,  and,  from  that  hour,  they 
appeared  to  think  they  had  been 
m^e  for  each  other. 

Many,  and  long  and  happy,  were 
the  stolen  interviews  they  had  to- 
gether, until  at  length  it  was  suspected 
that  Mary,  who  was  well  known  to 
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have  had  a great  aversion  for  going 
abroad  after  dark,  must  have  some 
object  to  call  her  forth  so  regularly 
at  nightfall.  She  was  watched  and 
betrayed,  and  he  who,  but  a few  short 
weeks  before  might,  but  for  his  mean, 
mercenary  soul,  have  possessed  the 
treasure,  now  became  maddened  with 
jealous  rage  at  being  supplanted  by 
a red-coat ; and,  to  put  an  end  to  his 
torments  and  her  happiness,  offered 
her  marriage  unconditionally,  which 
she  rejected  with  scorn,  for  her  heart 
was  gone  and  never  could  be  his. 

From  that  hour  Mary  knew  not  a 
moment's  happiness.  At  home  she 
was  taunted,  and  twitted,  and  watched ; 
and  when  she  ventured  on  an  even- 
ing's walk,  she  wras  either  watched 
by  spies  or  dogged  by  some  of  her 
many  tormentors.  Indeed  to  such 
an  extent  had  some  of  this  scum  of 
the  earth  carried  their  annoyances, 
that  upon  more  than  one  occasion 
one  or  two  of  them  narrowly  escaped 
condign  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
Clark. 

In  this  state  of  things  some  months 
pa.sscd  away.  Clark  was  now  Mary's 
acknowledged  lover,  and  she  reci- 
procated his  passion  with  an  ardour 
equal  to  his  own  ; and  that  he  meant 
to  act  honourably  by  her,  none  who 
knew  him  ever  dared  to  doubt. 

Upon  a memorable  Sunday  about 
this  period,  myself  and  some  of  my 
companions  were  returning  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  toward.s  the  town  ; 
we  had  had  a long  ramble,  and  the 
shades  of  evening  had  overtaken  us. 
My  companions,  less  fatigued  than 
niyself,  had  shot  a good  way  ahead 
of  me,  and,  in  order  to  overtake 
them,  I mode  a short  cut  across  the 
fields  by  a well-known  path.  At 
that  moment  a tall  man,  whose  per- 
son was  completely  enveloped  in  a 
roqiiclaurc,  accompanied  by  a female 
Lspially  closely  passed  me. 

They  did  not  cither  see  or  hear 
me;  but  as  they  p<as.sed  I coughed, 
and  they  both  started.  The  man 
turned  round,  and  1 knew  him  at 
once  to  be  Clark,  and  had  very  little 
doubt  that  the  fair  incognita  was 
the  ‘ Lovely  Quakeress.’  lie  merely 
said, — 

‘Ah,  young  fellow,  out  so  late!' 
and  passed  on. 

The  next  morning  was  th,at  upon 
which  the  shop,  to  which  I have  al- 
luded some  pages  back,  was  observ'ed 
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to  remain  closed  long  after  the 
usual  hour.  Several  of  the  worthy 
burgesses,  near  neighbours  of  tbe 
owner,  had  assembled  in  tbe  boutique 
of  one  who  had  assumed  to  himself 
the  office  of  sense-carrier  to  the  whole 
town,  lie,  more  bold  than  the 
others,  after  having  gravely  con- 
sidered what  was  bi^  to  be  done, 
and  having  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  that  best  could  alone 
be  decided  by  himself,  did  decide  it, 
hy  swaggering  across  the  street;  he 
remained  absent  for  some  time,  and  on 
his  return  assumed  an  air  of  vast 
importance  and  mystcriousness,  while 
a peculiar  smirk  and  a knowing  wink 
of  the  right  eye  gave  a laughable  ex- 
pression to  bis  countenance. 

His  impatient  neighbours  and  their 
wives  gathered  round  to  hear  tbe 
secret ; while  the  bearer  thereof,  in 
order  to  give  additional  weight  to 
what  be  had  to  communicate,  stood 
silent  for  a moment,  pulled  up  his 
collar,  pulled  down  his  waistcoat,  put 
out  one  leg,  looked  at  it  approvingly, 
pat  his  arms  a-kimbo,  puffed  a long 
puff,  looked  round  to  see  that  all 
were  attentive,  and  then,  in  a stage 
whisper,  exclaimed, — 

‘ She's  orr !' 

Here  was  a ‘ stunner ! ' the  first 
fearful  effects  of  which  having  worn 
off,  they  then  began  to  inquire  who 
was  ‘ she  P' 

‘ Oh,  my  dear  sirs,  I knew  how  it 
would  lie  along  ago!  I often  said 
so.  You,  Tom,  may  remember  I 
told  you  so,  and  now  my  words  have 
come  to  pass.  That  young  girl  was 
allowed  too  much  of  her  own  way. 
and  now  ‘ the  butter  has  come  out  of 
the  stirabout,'  as  the  old  saying  has 
it ; they  eloped  last  night,  aud  arc 
far  on  the  road  to — God  know  s where 
by  this  time.' 

The  truth  now  flashed  mion  the 
minds  of  the  most  stolid  of  the  as- 
sembled group.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  Clark  had  taken  off  the  brlle  of 
the  town  ; and  when  I stated  that  1 
met  them  bofh  the  night  before,  there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  u]K>n  the 
matter. 

What  was  now  to  be  done? 
Chaises  and  post-horses  were  put  in 
requisition,  and  away  flew  gay  gal- 
lants in  pursuit  in  ever}'  possible 
direction;  while  ‘ I’utf,' who  bad  no 
idea  of  giving  chase,  contended  that 
they  were  all  wrong,  for,  in  hia 
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opinion,  the  happy  ]>air  might,  at 
that  very  moment,  be  smigly  domi- 
ciled in  some  comfortable  farmer's 
house  up  in  the  mountains,  there  to 
spend  the  honeymoon  until  the  affair 
hlew  over.  One  of  the  aspirants  for 
the  restoration  of  Mary  and  the 
annihilation  of  Clark  actually  went 
so  far  os  to  post  to  the  quarters  of  a 
brother-officer,  who  was  stationed  in 
a village  a few  miles  distant,  and 
broke  info  his  room,  sans  cerimonie, 
to  sec  if  she  was  there ! 

Three  or  four  days  passed  over, 
and  the  hunters  returned  without 
the  object  of  their  chase,  or  finding 
the  least  trace  of  the  game,  and  gave 
as  a reason  for  their  failure  that  the 
lovers  must  have  crossed  the  Channel ; 
■when,  all  of  a sudden,  they  were 
all  sent  again  fl3’ing  through  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  a ruffianly 
postilion  declaring,  with  an  oath, 
that  he  could  tell  where  they  were. 
This  announcement  was  made  in  one 
of  the  public  establishments  of  the 
town  ; and  the  fellow's  rapacity  hav- 
ing tiecn  satisfied,  he  swore  that, 
upon  the  Hundiiy  night  I met  the 
lovers,  he  drove  thcn>  in  a chaise  to 
a town  some  miles  distant,  en  rotUe 
to  a sea-port,  and  in  a direction  the 
very  opposite  to  that  in  which  I bad 
met  them.  All  this  was  perfectly 
possible,  and,  therefore,  the  chase 
was  renewed,  and  the  sea-ports  vi- 
sited. 

Rut,  alas ! no  vessel  had  been 
known  to  leave  any  of  those  places 
in  or  about  the  time  specified,  and 
the  thwarted  enthusiasts  returned 
more  crest-fallen  than  ever. 

In  the  meantime,  Clark  was  re- 
ported ‘ absent  without  leave,'  and 
the  usual  course  rcquireil  by  the 
military  code  in  such  cases  was  fol- 
lowed in  his  regard.  Rut  still  he 
came  not,  nor  any  account  of  him ; 
while  the  hopes  of  poor  Mary's 
friends  began  to  fade  away,  for  they 
were  deferred,  and  the  heart  grew 
sick.  Painful,  indeed,  were  the  feel- 
ings and  sensations  created  bj-  her 
prolonged  absence  and  silence.  Her 
gentle,  winning  manners,  had  en- 
deared her  to  many,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  she  was  beloved  so  was  she 
regretted. 

A fortnight  had  now  elapsed,  and 
a settled  gloom  bad  taken  up  its 


abode  in  that  happy  circle  of  which 
Mary  was  once  the  centre. 

However,  that  portion  of  the  mj-s- 
tery  in  which  poor  Mary's  where- 
about was  wrapt,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
unhappy  lover,  about  this  time  was 
unravelled  with  a horror  and  sud- 
denness that  scarcely  left  j>eoplc  the 
power  of  crediting  their  scn.scs. 

A large  boat  was  pa.ssing  down  the 
river,  propelled  along  her  course  by 
means  of  long  boat-hooks.  One  of 
the  men  who  was  using  this  imple- 
ment had  hauled  it  up  and  drove  it 
again  to  the  bottom,  but,  to  his  sur- 
prise, it  this  time  struck  against 
something  soft,  where  but  a moment 
before  be  encountered  bard  gravel ; 
his  surpri.se  was  still  greater  when  be 
found  It  impo.ssible  to  pull  up  the 
hook.  He  cilled  to  his  companion, — 

‘ Arra,  Xed,  come  hether  ! ' 

‘ What's  the  matther,  .Jack  ?' 

‘ That's  the  very  thing  1 can't 
find  out ! but  the  dickens  a wan  o' 
me  can  pull  out  the  hook.  Rrusthig 
a vie,*  an'  give  us  a lift !' 

'J'hey  botli  now  pulled  at  the  hook 
with  all  their  might.  It  j'iehled  to 
their  united  efforts,  but  judge  of 
theirconsternation  when  thej'  brought 
up  at  the  end  of  it  the  IkhIj'  ofa  man. 

That  man  was  Rieutenant  Clark ! 

The  intelligence  spread  like  wild- 
fire ; crowds  had  assembled  in  an  in- 
credibh'  short  time,  and  tlie  body 
was  conveyed  to  the  town  and  at 
once  identified. 

Search  was  now  made  for  that  of 
Mary,  nor  was  it  long  or  fruitless ; 
for  within  a verj’  feet  of  the  spot 
from  whence  the  corpse  ofthe  ill-fated 
soldier  was  dragged,  there  also  was 
found  all  that  now  remained  of  the 
once  beautiful  Quakeress. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
connected  with  this  still  dark  and 
most  mj’stcrions  catastrophe  is,  that 
though  both  bodies  must  have  been 
nearly  fourteen  daj's  in  the  water,  so 
far  from  any  trace  of  decomposition 
licing  apparent,  they  apjieared  as 
fresh  and  life-like  as  if  they  had 
parted  with  the  immortal  tenant  but 
twelve  hours  before. 

As  vivid  as  the  events  of  yesterday 
before  my  mind's  ej’e  are  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  coroner's  inquest 
upon  the  sj'mmetrical  forms  of  the 
lovers. 


* Hurry,  my  son. 
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There  they  lay  in  view  of  the 
jury,  and  all  who  gazed  admitted 
that  a more  manly  form  Nature 
never  moulded ; while  the  idolised 
being  who  shared  his  love  and  his 
fate  still  looked  beautiful  even  in 
death. 

The  inquisition  room  was  crowded 
almost  to  suffocation,  and  the  coroner 
was  about  to  proceed,  when  a slip  of 
paper  was  thrust  into  the  bands  of 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  by  some 
nnsecn  hand.  He  read  it,  and  banded 
it  to  the  coroner,  who  read  it  also, 
and  on  the  instant  shouted  out, — 

‘ Close  the  doors  — close  the  doors ! 
On  your  peril,  police,  let  not  a soul 
leave  the  court ! ’ 

He  then  read  the  slip  of  paper, 
which  contained  an  ill-written  pencil 
scrawl  in  these  words, — 

‘ There  is  one  in  court  now  who 
is  ready  to  prove  that  he  heard 
screams  of*  Murder!  Murder!'  and 
a name  mentioned,  near  the  very  spot 
and  on  the  very  night  the  officer  and 
the  lady  were  lost,” 

This  created  the  greatest  conster- 
nation and  confusion.  The  soldiers 
and  officers  of  Clark's  regiment,  who 
formed  nearly  three- fourths  of  the 
crowd,  pushed  about  in  a wild  search, 
and  collared  almost  everybody.  The 
foreman  was  asked  from  whom  he 
had  received  the  paper,  but  he  de- 
clared he  could  not  tell ; it  was 
thrust  into  his  hand  by  some  one 
beneath  him,  but  by  whom  he  know 
not.  Every  one  on  the  bench  beneath 
him  was  then  laid  hold  of;  but  all 
turned  out  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  town;  and  after  a vain  search 
and  loud  calls  for  the  writer,  coupled 
with  offers  of  any  amount  of  reward 
he  chose  to  name,  no  response  vraa 
made,  and  the  proceedings  went  on 
in  solemn  silence. 

The  soldier's  body  presented  no 
mark  save  one  on  the  forehead,  which 
the  doctor  who  examined  him  said 
might  have  been  caused  while  in  the 
act  of  falling  into  the  water,  or  even 
aftmrwards ; while  that  of  his  lovely 
mistres)  was  free  from  the  slightest 
appearance  of  violence,  or  scar,  or 
■cratch  of  any  sort. 

* Found  drowned'  having  been 
recorded  as  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
the  bodies  were  interred  the  next 
day,  side  by  side, — that  of  the  gal- 
lant Charlie  with  military  honours, 
of  course ; and  it  is  not  a little  re- 


markable, that  upon  their  graves  a 
blade  of  grass  has  never  been  known 
to  grow,  every  effort  made  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

And,  to  this  hour,  the  real  cause 
of  the  drowning  of  these  lovers 
remains  involved  in  impenetrable 
mystery. 

True  it  is,  that  at  different  periods, 
more  or  less  remote  from  tbe  day  of 
the  discovery  of  what  was  then,  and 
is  still,  by  many  believed  to  be,  the 
murdered  lovers,  various  little  in- 
cidents occurred  in  connexion  with 
the  fatal  night  when  they  were  seen 
alive  for  the  last  time,  which  aroused 
suspicion  ; but,  by  some  strange  ma- 
noeuvering,  inquiry  was  invariably 
hushed  up  or  prevented.  For  in- 
stance, Clark's  servant  deposed  at 
the  inquest,  that  upon  the  Sunday 
night  his  master  wore  his  cloak, 
clasped  with  a fastening  that  the 
wearer  could  not  well  undo,  and  had 
his  dagger  in  the  pocket  of  it.  How 
strange,  how  singular,  that  the  body 
was  taken  up  minu*  the  cloak ; yet 
the  dagger  was  found  in  a field  seve- 
ral days  after  the  burial ! Still  more 
strange  and  mysterious  is  it,  that 
upon  the  same  fearful  Sunday  night 
two  individuals,  the  one  a tall,  mus- 
cular man,  muffled  up  in  a larm 
cloak,  the  other,  a raggra,  wretched- 
looking  woman,  were  seen  standing 
in  the  shade  of  the  barrack  wall,  in 
a lonely  and  unfrequented  rood,  in 
deep  conversation,  within  an  hour  of 
midnight ; that  the  man  was  recc^- 
nised  despite  his  disguise,  as  one  of 
the  rejected  lovers  of  poor  Mary; 
and  the  woman,  an  abandoned  crea- 
ture of  the  town.  But  the  strangest 
and  most  mysterious  part  of  all  this 
scene  in  tbe  tragedy  is  the  fact,  that 
this  same  wretched  woman  called 
that  night  at  Clark's  quarters,  saw 
his  servant,  handed  him  a bundle, 
and  stated,  that  * Miss  Mary  desired 
her  to  leave  it  for  her,  and  that  she 
and  he  would  be  in  soon ! ’ But  if 
there  be  a superlative  for  stran^ 
and  mysterious  after  the  mort,  it  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  remaining  fac^ 
that  when  this  bundle  was  opened,  it 
contained  nothing  but  scraps  of  rags 
and  papers  I 

The  minor  facta  and  incidents  that, 
at  intervals,  stirred  up  this  ‘dir^ 
water,’  until  it  scented  not  odorifer- 
ously,  were  such  little  scenes  as  dia- 
closures  made  during  family  quar- 
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rels,  a member  wlicreof  happened  to 
have  been  one  of  Mary’s  admirers ; 
or  a door-keeper  of  a public  institu- 
tion, declaring  his  readiness  ‘ to  dis- 
close all,  if  they  would  only  under- 
take to  support  him  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life ; for  he  was  in  ‘ the  Grove,' 
watching  night-lines  the  night  of  the 
murder,  and  heard  the  lady  shriek 
in  vain  for  mercy  at  the  hands  of 

or  that  a wretched  being, 

having  been  sentenced  to  death  as  an 
accessory  before  the  fact,  in  a homi- 
cide of  another  character,  declaring, 
in  the  condemned  cell,  that  ‘ he 
oonld  save  his  life  if  he  wished  to 

tell  what  he  knew  about , and 

the  officer  and  the  Quaker,  but  be 
would  never  save  his  life  by  becom- 
ing an  informer.'  Or  a local  news- 
paper may  have  inserted  some  rhap- 


sodies from  the  pen  of  some  conceited 
demagogue,  in  which,  by  a strange 
and  unaccountable  jumble,  be  con- 
trived to  identify  electioneering  po- 
litics with  murderous  onslaughts 
and  disreputable  individuals,  and 
thus  involve  the  luckless  proprietor 
and  editor  (one. and  the  same  indivi- 
sible being)  in  an  action  for  libel, 
which  resulted  in  his  being  mulct  in 
ruinous  damages.  But  these,  and 
hundreds  of  others  of  a like  charac- 
ter, were  as  ‘ bubbles  on  the  stream 
of  Time;’  they  were  mere  ephemera; 
and  if  guilt  really  existed  in  the 
quarter  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
be  fixed,  there  it  met  with  open  and 
determined  defiance;  and  hence  the 
impossibility  of  establishing  the  fact, 
whether  murder  had  been  done  on 
‘ The  officer  and  the  Quaker.’ 


DANTE. 

BT  WX1.TBB  SAVAGE  I-AIIBOX. 


lllRE  blasts  from  northern  lands 
Had  covered  Italy  with  barren  sands, 

Rome’s  Genius,  smitten  sore. 

Wail’d  on  the  Danub^  and  was  heard  no  more. 

Centuries  twice  seven  bad  past 
And  crusht  Etruria  rais’d  her  hei^  at  last. 

A mightier  Power  she  saw. 

Poet  and  prophet,  give  three  worlds  the  law. 

when  Dante’s  strength  arose 
Fraud  met  aghast  the  boldest  of  her  foes ; 
Religion,  sick  to  death, 

Lookt  doubtful  up,  and  drew  in  pain  her  breath. 

Both  to  one  grave  are  gone ; 

Altars  still  smoke,  still  is  the  God  unknown. 

Haste,  whoso  from  above 
Comest  vrith  purer  fire  and  larger  love, 
Quenebest  the  Stygian  torch. 

And  leadest  from  the  Garden  and  the  Porch, 
Where  gales  breathe  fresh  and  free. 

And  where  a Grace  is  call’d  a Charity, 

To  Him,  the  God  of  p«u;e, 

Who  bids  all  discord  in  his  household  cease  . . 

Bids  it,  and  bids  again. 

But  to  the  purple-vested  speaks  in  vain. 

Crying,  ‘ Can  this  borne  ?’ 

The  consecrated  wine-skins  creak  with  scorn  ; 

While,  leaving  tumult  there. 

To  quiet  idols  young  and  old  repair, 

In  places  where  is  light 
To  lighten  day  . . and  dark  to  darken  night. 
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rilHEUE  is  no  nation  of  great  liig- 
i.  torical  fame  so  completely  shorn 
of  its  beams  as  Poland.  Spain  still 
retains  an  independent  existence,  and 
Italy  is  still  the  seat  of  that  tremen- 
dous spiritual  power,  which  would 
fain  arrogate  to  itself  supremacy  and 
sovereignty  over  the  souls  and  con- 
sciences of  all  mankind.  liut  the 
wall  of  Europe  against  the  Tatars, 
the  rescuer  of  A’ienna  from  the 
Turks,  is  fallen,  as  it  were,  for  ever, 
and  her  children  are  known  in  the 
rest  of  Europe  but  as  the  conspirators 
against  peace  and  quietness,  the  ene- 
mies of  all  rule,  the  leaders  and  sol- 
diers of  every  revolution.  Yet  the 
Poles  themselves  do  not  all  despair 
of  tlie  future  of  their  nation  ; there 
arc  too  many  still  undeveloped  ele- 
ments existing  within  it  to  justify  or 
excuse  them  in  doing  so ; nor  do 
they  all  look  to  disfjuiet  and  revolu- 
tion, and  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
as  tlie  means  of  reinstating  and  re- 
establishing themselves.  'Incy  begin 
to  see  that  the  fall  of  Poland  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  her  narrow 
institutions,  and  exclusive  system  of 
privileged  classes,  and  that  any 
eventual  greatness  which  she  may 
hereafter  attain  to  must  arise  from 
the  developement  and  elevation  of 
those  sturdy  peasants,  who,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  one  of  her  living 
poets,’ — ‘ bear  her  future  on  their 
shoulders.’ 

Well  might  the  szlachtic  or  noble, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Poland,  have 
been  proud  of  his  brotherhood  and 
equal  privileges  with  his  three  hun- 
dred thousand  fellows,  when  the 
poorest  gentleman  was  addressed  by 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
magnate  os  Panie  bracie — ‘ Sir  bro- 
ther,’ and  each  and  all  looked  ujron 
themselves  os  the  guardians  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  peasant  and  the  artizan ; 
but  IIS  other  nations  advanced  in 
political  knowledge  and  institutions 
It  was  but  a selfish  patriotism  that 
prompted  him  to  refuse  even  a small 
share  of  civic  rights  to  those,  hy  the 
sweat  of  whose  brows  be  obtained 
his  subsistence.  An  elective  monarch 
is  rarely  in  a position  to  struggle 
successfully  against  a proud  and 


powerful  aristocracy  without  the  aid 
of  a numerous  and  influential  middle 
class,  and  in  Poland  the  crown  was 
gradually  deprived  of  its  preroga- 
tives, and  the  peasantry  of  its  pro- 
tection ; so  tliat  at  last,  when  the 
grand  attack  was  made  from  without, 
it  was  made  upon  a king  without 
power,  a people  without  rights,  and  a 
nobility  divided  against  itself.  Many 
of  the  nobles  had  sunk  into  the  con- 
dition of  mere  farmers  of  their  own 
small  estates,  many  others  occupied 
positions  in  the  households  of  the 
magnates,  analogous  to  that  of  Sir 
William  of  Deloraine  in  the  castle  of 
the  I.ady  of  Ilranksomc ; and  the 
magnates  themselves  moved  about 
with  large  armies  under  their  com- 
mand, and  even  carried  on  foreign 
wars  on  their  own  account,  while 
the  ojczyzna,  or  fatherland,  was  all 
but  bankrupt  and  dcl’encelcs-s,  and 
the  peasantry  exposed  to  every  op- 
pressor. 

Well  and  nobly  did  a jxirtion  of 
the  Polish  nobility  exert  themselves 
for  the  general  good  after  the  first 
partition  of  their  country  (1772), 
investing  with  civic  rights  the  bur- 
ghers of  the  towns,  who,  being  to 
a great  extent  of  foreign,  and  cbiefly 
of  German  origin,  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed considerable  privileges  within, 
but  little  influence  beyond,  their  own 
walls,  and  prcjiaring  the  way  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasantry  : but 
it  was  too  late;  the  overwhelming 
power  of  Russia,  and  the  proverbitu 
faithlessness  of  Prussia,  rendered  all 
their  efforts  nugatory  and  all  their 
plans  abortive.  One  opportunity  was 
still  given,  but  it  was  unfortunately 
not  token  advantage  of.  The  first 
glorious  victories  gained  by  Kos- 
ciusko (1794),  were  won  at  the  head 
of  the  peasants  of  the  district  of 
Krakow ; and  had  he  proclaimed  free- 
dom to  the  peasantry,  it  is  thought 
by  many  that  his  army  would  never 
have  dwindled  as  it  did,  and  that  he 
would  never  have  been  exposed  to 
defeat  and  ruin  by  inferior  forces  at 
Maciejowice.  It  is  not  true  that  Sar- 
matia  fell  ‘ without  a crime,’  but  her 
crimes  were  confined  to  her  own 
home,  and  she  unnerved  and  unwea- 
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poned  herself  while  her  neighbours 
were  extending  and  consolidating 
their  power  in  every  possible  man- 
ner. Polaiid  is  now  prostrate,  but 
she  has  still  her  own  glorious  history 
to  fall  back  upon ; and  in  the  event 
of  a general  European  war,  the  indi- 
rect effect  she  will  exert  by  strength- 
ening or  par.alyzing  Ilussia  will  pro- 
bably be  of  the  greatest  importance. 

There  is  no  nece.ssary  and  deeply- 
seated  hatred  subsisting  between  the 
Polnh  and  Mnskal,  between  Wars- 
zaica  and  ]\foskira,  any  more  than 
between  the  Englishman  and  Scotch- 
man, between  J..ondon  and  Edin- 
burgh, or  between  the  Dorians  and 
louians  among  the  ancient  Greeks. 
The  feelings  of  the  Poles  towards 
the  Eussians  arc  simply  political, 
and  probably  by  no  means  more  in- 
tense than  those  subsisting  between 
the  English  and  Scotch  in  the  time 
of  .I.uncs  I.  of  England.  The  Poles 
certainly  do  not  love  the  Kussians, 
but  they  hate  the  Germans,  and  espe- 
cially the  Prussians,  with  an  intensity 
that  can  hardly  lie  paralleled.  They 
look  ujKin  the  Russians  as  their  con- 
querors, and  feel  towards  them  as 
such ; but  the  Prussians  have  added 
treachery  of  the  darkest  dye  to  hos- 
tility and  conquest.  Their  feeling 
towards  the  Prussians  is  one  of  in- 
extinguishable enmity,  that  of  the 
Greek  towards  the  barbarian ; and 
the  conduct  of  the  German  colonists 
in  different  parts  of  iPoland,  as  in 
all  Sclavonic  countries,  is  but  little 
calculated  to  allay  the  hostile  feel- 
ings of  the  natives.  A little  timely 
conciliation  towards  the  Poles  in  the 
event  of  a general  war,  would  render 
them  the  most  loyal  subjects  and 
faithful  soldiers  of  the  Tzar ; and, 
perhaps,  the  time  will  come  when 
the  Germans  will  rue  the  day  they 
forced  them  to  throw  themselves 
back  upon  their  relationship  with 
their  oppressive  yet  kindred  con- 
querors. 

• Different  Poles  exprsss  themselves 
in  different  ways — we  are  recording 
the  results  of  actual  conversations — 
but  the  sentiments  of  the  majority 
converge  uniformly  to  the  same 
point.  Some  say,  ' We  arc  personally 
and  individually  oppressed  by  the 
Kussians,  while  the  Prussian  Go- 
vernment is  much  milder,  and  allows 
ns  the  same  liberties  and  privileges 
as  the  Germans.  But  the  Kussians 


do  not,  and  cannot,  destroy  our  na- 
tionality ; and  we  laugh  to  scorn  the 
measures  by  which  they  endeavour 
to  do  so,  and  propagate  their  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  Prus- 
sian system  is  but  too  successfully 
directed  to  the  destruction  of  our 
existence  as  Poles ; and  if  we  have 
anything  in  the  shape  of  self-respect, 
or  regard  for  our  history,  we  cannot 
but  dare  and  suffer  everything  ra- 
ther than  submit  to  it.’ 

Others  say : ‘ We  bide  our  time. 
We  see  that  the  French  cannot,  and 
we  are  sure  that  the  Germans  will 
not  help  us,  after  so  many  unful- 
filled promises  and  so  many  cruel 
treacheries.  If  nothing  turns  up 
favourable  to  the  re-cstablishmeut 
of  our  beloved  Poland,  we  must  even 
fall  back  ui>on  our  membership  of 
the  great  Slavonic  family,  and  look 
to  our  future  prospects  as  Slavonians. 
We  are  producing,  and  shall  pro- 
duce, a considerable  effect,  at  any 
rate  indirectly,  upon  the  other  Sla- 
vonians— an  effect  which  is  acknow- 
ledged and  expected  by  the  Russians 
themselves,  as  evidenced,  for  instance, 
by  the  remarkable  expression  made 
use  of  lately  by  a Russian  officer  to 
a Polish  nobleman, — Notu  xommes 
F03  mnitres,  mail  rmts  itps  nos  svji6- 
rieurs.' 

Others,  again,  express  themselves 
with  greater  vehemence ; ‘ The  enor- 
mous and  colossal  power  of  Russia  is 
necessary  in  order  to  crush  the  Ger- 
mans ; when  this  its  grand  mission 
is  fulfilled,  its  empire  must  surely 
fall  to  pieces,  and  who  knows  what 
glorions  destinies  may’  yet  be  in  store 
for  Poland  ?’ 

The  revolutionary  spirit  appears 
now  to  be  at  a discount  in  Poland, 
and  some  of  the  leading  Polish  mag- 
nates are  eagerly  turning  their  at- 
tention to  the  arts  of  ]>eace,  and  to 
the  developement  of  the  agricultural 
and  other  resources  of  their  country. 
One  of  the  l>cst  instances  of  this  is, 
perhaps.  Count  Andrew  Zamoyski,  a 
gentleman  of  whose  education  Edin- 
burgh may  well  be  proud.  We 
should  mention,  that  it  is  a favourite 
ractice  for  Polish  magnates  of  the 
ighest  rank  to  be  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  ; which  ap- 
pears to  be  as  liberal  in  this  part  of 
Its  system  as  the  English  universities 
are  exclusive. 

Through  the  well-directed  wealth 
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and  judicioas  cntcrprizc  of  this  no- 
bleman a little  fleet  of  iron  steamers 
is  already  navigating  the  Vistula 
between  Dantzic  and  Warsaw,  and 
he  contemplates  extending  the  voy- 
ages of  those  of  a lighter  construction 
and  shallower  draught  of  water  as 
far  as  Krakow.  They  are  employed 
as  tug-boats,  drawing  barges  laden 
with  wheat  to  Dantzic,  and  return- 
ing with  colonial  produce ; and  also 
in  conveying  firewood  to  Warsaw 
for  the  use  of  the  town  and  the 
manufactories,  which  are  starting  up 
in  every  direction.  The  machinery 
of  these  steamers  is  of  Trench  con- 
struction, the  cost  in  comparison  with 
English  estimates  furnished  for  the 
same  things  being  as  six  to  eleven  ; 
but  the  boats  are  built  at  Warsaw 
under  the  direction  of  Count  Za- 
moyski  himself.  We  ourselves  saw 
a steamer  of  one  hundred  horse- 
power upon  the  stocks,  as  well  as  a 
barge  of  considerable  size  intended 
for  carrying.  As  the  Imats  arc 
much  damaged  in  the  winter  by  the 
ice,  and  especially  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  frost,  by  the  floating 
masses  that  are  carried  down  the 
stream,  the  Count  has  in  contem- 
plation the  great  undertaking  of  con- 
structing a dock,  for  which  be  has 
already  purchased  the  ground ; but 
matters  of  such  magnitude  must  ne- 
cessarily proceed  but  slowly,  espe- 
cially as  the  Government,  though  it 
offers  little  obstruction,  yet  gives  no 
support,  and  he  is  therefore  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  own  private  re- 
sources for  carrying  out  his  plans. 
There  appears  little  or  no  doubt  of 
eventual  success  in  these  undertak- 
ings, and  should  other  wealthy  nobles 
follow  the  example,  the  result  must 
unquestionably  be  a great  increase 
in  the  material  prosperity,  and  a con- 
siderable devclopement  of  the  inter- 
nal resources,  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in 
the  way,  both  of  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment (so  far  as  it  attempts  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple) and  also  of  the  patriotic  Poles, 
IS  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Poland. 
These  form  a very  large  and  dispro- 
portioned  item  of  the  population,  and 
arc  indeed,  though  scarce  any  bar- 
gain is  concluded  except  through 


their  agency,  far  too  numerous  to  be 
able  to  support  themselves  conve- 
niently by  their  usual  occupations  of 
trade  and  brokerage.  There  are  at 
least  45,000  of  them  in  Warsaw 
alone,  and  their  state  of  degradation 
is  such,  that  it  is  no  libel  to  term 
them,  both  morally  and  physically, 
the  dirtiest  portion  of  the  nation. 
In  fact  the  state  of  filth  and  wretch- 
edness of  a large  proportion  of 
them  is  such,  that  it  has  become  a 
proverbial  expression,  that  if  yon 
ush  a Polish  Jew  against  the  wall 
c sticks  there.  Introduced  at  first 
as  a favoured  nation,  in  order  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  a mercantile 
class,  they  have  lung  become  too 
numerous  for  their  former  occu- 
pation without  having  betaken  them- 
selves to  any  other.  They  still  cling 
to  their  {leculiar  dress  and  head- 
dress, which  are  very  different  to 
those  of  the  Jews  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and,  in  spite  of  all  their 
misery,  the  effect  produced  upon 
them  by  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of 
the  missionaries  employed  by  the 
Ixmdon  Society  is  slight  and  almost 
imperceptible.*  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  induce  them  to  engage  in 
agriculture,  but  hitherto  without 
success ; as,  owing  to  their  former 
position  as  a privileged  mercantile 
cla.ss,  they  consider  themselves  low- 
ered by  undertaking  the  occupations 
of  the  peasants,  whom,  when  in  their 
former  state  of  serfage,  they  were 
accustomed  to  despise. 

The  condition  of  Galicia  and  Posen 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
kingdom  {krdUsbeo),  or  Russian 
Poland.  In  part  of  the  former  the 
peasants  have  risen  upon  and  de- 
stroyed a considerable  portion  of 
their  lords,  the  nobles,  who  were 
organizing  a revolution,  and  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment with  freedom  and  the 
rights  of  ownership.  Another  part, 
the  capital  of  which  is  Lwow,  or 
Lemberg,  is  tenanted  by  the  different 
though  cognate  race  of  the  Rusniaka, 
whose  slumbering  nationality  was 
evoked  by  the  Austrian  cabinet  in 
order  to  prove  a counterpoise  to  the 
restless  energy  of  the  Polish  patriots. 
In  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen  (Poz- 
nan), under  the  Prussian  Govem- 


* One  great  hindrance  is,  however,  the  constant  bickerings  between  the  adherents 
of  the  Lntheran  and  Sefonned  confessions. 
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ment,  the  Poles  are  undoubtedly 
possessed  of  greater  material  pros- 
perity than  in  any  other  district, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  are  ex- 
posed to  everything  that  can  wound 
their  honour  and  hurt  their  feelings 
as  a nation.  Is  it,  therefore,  won- 
derful, that  both  they  and  those  who 
have  witnessed  and  suffered  from 
the  bloody  tragedy  of  Galicia,  are 
still  more  dissatistied  and  exas- 
perated than  those  whose  personal 
liherty  is  restricted  and  abridged  by 
the  oppressive  despotism  of  Russia  ? 
These  feelings  have  already  once 
hurried  the  Prussian  Poles  into  re- 
volt ; who  can  tell  how  far  they 
may  weigh  with  them  should  they 
be  called  upon  to  choose  their  side  in 
a general  European  war  ? 

The  Slavonic  question  must,  ere 
long,  become  the  grand  question  that 
is  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe.  You 
can  rule  and  govern  children  by  mere 
authority,  but  as  they  grow  up  they 
begin  to  insist  upon  thinking  and 
acting  for  themselves,  and  so  it  is 
with  nationalities.  Races  that  have 
hitherto  yielded  a blind  obedience  to 
the  more  civilized,  but  coarse  and 
unsympathizing  Gennan,  have  now 
reached  a state  of  intellectual  dc- 
velopement  in  which  they  begin  to 
think  of  their  duties  to  themselves 
and  their  posterity.  ‘ Is  it  better, 
say  they,  ‘for  us  to  endure  a tem- 
porary oppression  at  the  hands  of 
kindred  Slavonians,  with  the  all  but 


certainty  of  future  developement  and 
a fair  race  for  superiority  in  the  end, 
or  to  remain  as  we  are  with  every 
eflbrt  thwarted  and  every  aspiration 
quelled  by  strangers  and  foreigners?’ 
Should  the  Governments  of  Prussia 
and  Austria  persist  in  their  present 
system  of  Germanization,  these  ques- 
tions will  inevitably  press  themselves 
more  and  more  forcibly  upon  the 
different  Slavonic  races  within  their 
limits,  and  will,  in  all  probability, 
impel  them  into  the  arms  of  Russia. 
A grand  mistake  was  made  by  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  in  permitting 
or  partaking  in  the  dismemberment, 
instead  of  insisting  upon  the  recon- 
struction, of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
This  error  it  is  now  too  late  to  repair; 
the  material  resources  of  Poland  are 
now  for  ever  in  the  hands  of  Russia, 
who  will  know  how  to  conciliate  ita 
people  when  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity arrives  for  striking  a blow  for 
universal  .empire. 

These  arc  no  pleasing  reflections 
for  an  Englishman,  but  at  a time 
when  the  fate  of  Germany  is  decided 
by  conferences  held  at  Warsaw  in- 
stead of  Paris  or  London,  we  feel  it 
to  be  a matter  of  duty’  to  place  these 
questions  liefore  the  English  public 
in  the  light  in  which  they  are  re- 
garded by  a large  proportion  of  those 
whom  they  more  immediately  con- 
cern, and  whose  actions  must  prove 
their  eventual  solution. 


‘ THE  CHURCH-BELLS  WERE  RINGING.’ 


The  church-bells  were  ringing,  the  devil  sat  singing 
On  the  stump  of  a rotting  old  tree : 

‘ Oh  ! faith,  it  grows  cold,  and  the  creeds  they  grow  old, 
And  the  world  is  nigh  ready  for  me !’ 


The  bells  went  on  ringing,  a spirit  came  singing. 

And  smiled  as  he  crumbled  the  tree : 

‘ Yon  wood  does  but  perish,  new  seedlings  to  cherish  ; 
And  the  world  is  too  live  yet  for  thee !’ 

C.  K. 
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IK  this  age  of  promises  ami  pro- 
spectuses, one  ofthetirst  impulses 
of  the  discreet  reader,  on  looking 
over  a new  project  of  public  enter- 
tainment, is  to  disbelieve.  This  has 
been  j)eculiarly  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  orchestral  jxjrforinances  which, 
under  the  name  of  rroincnade  Con- 
certs, now  annually  occupy  the  au- 
tumnal season  in  London ; and  when 
wc  have  glanced  through  the  column 
of  The  Times  in  which  the  scheme  is 
set  forth,  read  of  the  great  com- 
posers, the  c.xtraordinary'  singers,  the 
unheard-of  instruments,  the  mon- 
strous assemblage  of  players,  mili- 
tary bands,  &c.,  which  are  to  aug- 
ment noise  and  so  astonish  the  senses 
and  confound  thejudgment  of  hearers, 
we  acknowledge  an  attraction  for  the 
crowd,  but  for  the  chance  of  music 
have  only  an  incredulous  smile. 
The  sacred  art  has  been  much  de- 
graded in  these  mercenary  specu- 
lations, and  even  the  fame  of  the 
greate.st  composers  has  been  used  as 
a means  to  carry  on  a bad  and  cor- 
rupt trade. 

When  M.  Jullicn  some  time  ago 
gave  his  ^lonster  Concerts  at  Kxeter 
Hall,  we  ohserved  among  his  miscel- 
lanies, with  great  surprise,  liach’s 
organ  fugue  in  A minor  with  pedulc 
obligato.  The  selection  of  so  recon- 
dite a work,  which  Jlendelssohn  had 
played  to  perfection  before  con- 
noisseurs of  the  strict  stjle,  as  a 
variety  wherewith  to  entertain  the 
waltz  and  polka-loving  supporters  of 
Jullien,  struck  us  as  e.\tremely  odd. 
Bach’s  reputation  among  the  multi- 
tude of  London  we  com>idered  must 
be  worth  some  shillings ; the  piece 
was  placed  between  the  parts  of  the 
concert,  and  if  some  of  the  audience 
went  out  to  refresh  at  the  tavern, 
there  would  still  be  a sprinkling  of 
the  true  church  to  admire  the  sKill 
of  the  jicrformcr.  Our  curiosity  was 
raised  to  know  how  the  thing  actually 
went  off,  and  we  inquired  of  one  of 
the  orchestra.  ‘ 1 could  not  hear  a 
note  of  it,’  he  replied,  ‘ there  was 
such  a noise  with  the  tumni'.’  The 
confusion  and  e.xcitenient  which  at- 
tended the  attempt  to  forestall  the 
interest  of  Meyerbeer’s  last  ojiera  at 
those  ill-organized  and  failing  per- 
formances, may  account  for  the  ex- 


traordinary fact  that  the  band  were 
sounding  their  instruments  during  a 
great  and  important  solo  piece.  But 
in  such  an  unworthy  manner  does 
fine  music  sometimes  make  its  first 
approach  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
at  large. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  eyes 
of  all  f..ondon  have  been  turned  upon 
the  man  in  the  orchestra  who  wields 
the  stick.  Aware  of  the  intense  in- 
terest which  he  creates,  he  evidently 
prepares  and  practises  his  motions, 
and  studies  his  most  effective  atti- 
tudes before  the  glass.  Among  the 
bearded,  uncouth,  and  sometimes 
slovenly  men  who  compose  the  pro- 
menade orchestra,  there  is  one  whose 
w’ell-waslicd  face,  trimmed  mousta- 
chiosand  hair,  open  waistcoat,  exem- 
jilary  linen  and  white  gloves,  distin- 
guish as  the  conductor.  Some  laugh, 
and  think  the  sight  of  such  a popin- 
jay an  imjxirtinence  no  way  in  hexip- 
ing  w ith  the  simplicity  of  music ; 
but  to  the  multitude  the  sight  has 
become  so  habitual,  that  we  fear  due 
reverence  would  not  be  paid,  even 
to  the  transcendental  harmonies  of 
Beethoven,  under  a conductor  the 
least  exceptionable  in  his  toilette. 
M.  Jullien  has  been  long  a moelel- 
man  in  this  respect,  and  his  manner 
of  subsiding  into  his  chair  on  the 
conclusion  of  a grand  symphony  or  a 
triumphal  march  has  been  extolled 
as  a masterpiece  of  effect.  The 
graceful  curve  of  the  right  ann,  the 
delicate  play  of  the  kid  glove  on  the 
left  hand  when  a piano  is  indicated, 
and  the  flourish  of  the  staff  at  a 
sudden  pause,  are  motions  of  the 
principal  figure  in  the  orchestra, 
which  amuse  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
and  furnish  topics  of  criticism,  in 
which  the  music  itself  is  sometimes 
overlooked.  A man  who  conducts 
is  praised  as  a master  of  his  art,  not 
because  he  makes  the  music  go  well, 
but  because  he  is  successful  in  exhi- 
biting this  pantomime.  And  yet, 
much  as  is  thought  of  the  importance 
of  the  stick,  an  orchestra  without 
one  would  be  by  no  means  in  the 
case  of  a coach  without  a driver  ; for 
in  most  cases  it  would  arrive  very 
accurately  and  safely  at  the  end. 
Our  chief  orchestras,  the  Italian 
Opera  and  Philharmonic,  played 
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excellently  for  many  years  without 
any  other  guide  than  a finger  lifted 
to  mark  the  time  of  the  first  bar  at 
starting.  As  however  it  is  in  human 
nature  to  love  office  and  authority, 
the  first  violin  would  sometimes 
leave  off  playing  to  l)cat  time  for  the 
rest,  and  tlius  the  services  of  a good 
strong  player  were  lost  to  the  com- 
position. AVhen,  therefore,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  (jermans,  we  some 
twenty  years  since  deposed  our 
leaders,  and  installed  a conductor  in 
authority  over  the  entire  hand,  it 
was  approved  by  all  who  considered 
the  advantage  of  having  in  superin- 
tendence of  the  music  one  who  had 
nothing  to  play,  and  who  could  give 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  or- 
chestra. Hut  the  abuse  of  the  office 
w.as  not  considered,  and  personal 
vanity  and  foppery  in  its  jicrform- 
aiiec  have  nowhere  l>ecn  exemplified 
in  such  perfection  as  in  England. 

It  would  he  trivial  to  dwell  on 
excesses  in  costume,  which  are  at  all 
times  pardonable  in  the  dancing- 
master,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
or  any'  other  public  functionary  ex- 
]K)scd  to  general  observation  and 
personal  criticism.  AVe  would  by 
no  means  interfere  in  a matter  of 
taste,  but  when  good  music  becomes 
alike  ‘ sophisticate  ’ and  infected  by 
the  channel  through  which  it  flows, 
it  is  time  to  question  the  claim  set  up 
to  be  considered  an  improver  as  well 
as  an  amuser  of  the  public.  The  Hec- 
thoven  commemorations,  the  Men- 
delssohn festivals,  and  the  rest  of 
the  classical  treats,  with  which  M. 
Jullien  has  diversified  his  quadrilles 
and  waltzes,  instead  of  conciliating 
the  musician,  have  but  increased  his 
disgust.  Even  when  the  notes  of 
the  great  masters  have  reached  the 
public  ear,  their  spirit  has  been 
wanting,  and  of  Beethoven  especially 
it  may  tje  said, — 

Nil  fait  uiiqaam 

Sic  impar  sibi. 

Vie  have  heard  the  symphony  in  C 
minor  under  Jullien,  but  so  over- 
powered by  undue  proportions  in  his 
orchestra,  and  an  excess  in  the  brass 
instruments,  that  we  could  hardly 
recognize  the  original  design  of  the 
author. 

There  was  nothing  for  which  Bee- 
thoven was  more  anxious,  in  the 
execution  of  his  symphonies,  than 
that  the  orchestra  should  be  of  good 


proportions.  lie  knew  that  if  his 
works  possessed  the  grandeur  for 
which  they  have  been  praised,  that 
it  resided  in  the  idea,  and  that  an 
increa.se  of  sound,  through  more  in- 
struments than  he  had  contemplated 
in  any  one  department,  would  but 
obscure  the  devclopcmcnt  and  effect 
at  which  he  had  aimed.  This  com- 
poser, so  heroic  and  clevafetl  in  his 
style,  desired  only  a moderate  or- 
chestra to  execute  his  symphonies. 
.Tiillicn,  however,  believes  firmly  in 
those  material  elements  of  the  sub- 
lime which  have  of  late  misled  the 
]mblic  in  quest  of  large  numbers 
of  performers  where  they  would 
have  grandeur  of  effect,  and  thus, 
with  his  hard  French  ears,  he  has 
gone  on  .adding  trumpets  to  drum.s, 
till  noise  can  do  nothing  more  to 
indurate  the  natural  sensibility,  or 
misrepresent  the  real  character  of 
music.  Even  y oung  men  in  search 
of  a sensation  have  been  so  asto- 
iiLshcd  at  the  row  on  some  of  Jullien's 
gala  night-s,  that  after  pushing  their 
w.ay  into  the  theatre  they  would 
readily  have  paid  twice  as  much  to 
get  out  again. 

It  is  time  when  an  adventurer  of 
this  kind  puts  out  claims  as  a le.ader 
of  taste  and  a public  instructor  in 
musical  matters,  that  opinion  should 
restrain  him  within  those  limits  in 
which  he  i.s  .an  admitted  authority. 
Jullien’s  dance  music  is  sufficiently 
popular,  and  ought  to  engage  his 
whole  attention.  In  the  intoxicating 
atmosphere  of  a masked  hall,  with 
its  exciting  measures  of  the  waltz, 
the  quadrille,  or  polka,  our  Parisian 
conductor  is  distinguished ; and  as 
long  as  he  confined  himself  to  this, 
his  own  style,  we  would  quarrel  with 
none  of  the  eccentric  arrangements 
or  novelties  which  he  might  think 
fit  to  introduce  at  Drury  Lane.  Ills 
legitimate  path  is  marked  out  by 
nature — let  him  flourish  in  it ; but 
no  longer  presume  to  superintend 
the  production  of  great  works  of  art, 
in  which  neither  education  nor  na- 
tive talent  has  given  him  any 
authority. 

On  reviewing  the  long  period  of 
service  of  M.  Jullien,  we  can  per- 
ceive nothing  for  which  the  art  has 
to  thank  him,  unless  it  be  that  he 
has  shown,  by  his  failures  and  short- 
comings, how  a new  experiment  in 
popularizing  good  music  might  be 
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better  established.  None  of  his  un- 
dertakings have  been  free  from  the 
taint  of  mercenary  speculation  : the 
names  of  good  composers  have  looked 
as  ill  in  bis  bills  as  their  music 
sounded  under  his  direction ; and 
naturally,  for  while  other  conductors 
spend  their  rehearsals  iu  infusing 
unity  of  conception  into  the  per- 
formers, and  correcting  tl>eir  read- 
ings of  passages,  Jullien  has  thought 
only  of  his  evening  appearance  and 
the  grand  crash — he  had  no  musical 
mind  to  infuse.  Ky  what  caprice  of 
fortune  a man  who  is  of  so  little 
real  importance  as  this  dance  com- 
poser has  been  raised  to  a position 
influential  on  the  progress  of  music 
we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  After 
ten  years'  sole  occupation  of  the  mu- 
sical held,  we  find  him  again  at 
Drury  Lane,  deserted  by  his  chief 
solo  wind  instruments,  and  carrying 
on  the  war  with  the  newly-established 
National  Concerts,  where  things  de- 
stined to  advance  the  art  have  really 
begun  to  open  in  a most  protnising 
and  unexpected  waj-.  There  is  no 
one  point  on  which  Jullien  has  ad- 
vanced— he  pursues  the  same  system 
of  bold  charlutanrie  with  which  he 
first  drew  a crowd  to  his  theatre. 
His  quadrilles  only  become  more 
stunning  and  bis  effects  more  deafen- 
ing ; his  crystal  curtain  and  hal 
nuutpit  have  been  succeeded  in  their 
novelty  and  attraction  by  a QtuutriUe 
det  Nations,  in  which,  in  addition 
to  his  orchestra,  he  cmplovcd  the 
bands  of  the  Coldstream,  l''u8ilier, 
and  Second  Life  Guards,  together 
with  all  the  drums  of  the  S«ond 
Legion  of  Paris  National  Guards. 
Conceive  the  rolling  of  tbb  corps  of 
drums — formidable  instruments  in 
the  open  air,  and  capable  of  alarm- 
ing a city  — under  the  roof  of  a 
theatre  ; and,  gentle  reader,  you  will 
still  be  short  in  your  estimate  of  the 
noise.  One  part  of  the  education  of 
musicians  has  hitherto  been  in  dis- 
criminating fine  and  beautiful  tones, 
the  delicate  shading  of  crescendo  and 
diminuendo,  in  which  all  expression 
has  its  origin;  but  in  Jullicn's  or- 
chestra the  searing  effect  of  constant 
noise  deadens  the  finer  musical  facul- 
ties, and  a man  to  prepare  himself 
for  it  had  better  serve  in  the  ar- 
tillery than  in  a conservatorio. 

We  have  seen  in  the  management 
of  the  Wednesday  Concerts  what  a 


mass  of  people  are  prepared  in  I..on- 
don  to  applaud  any  foolish  novelties. 
But  we  the  less  consider  the  ill-effect 
of  such  music  on  the  gay  young  gen- 
tlemen of  the  metropolis  who  are 
the  patrons  of  Jullien  (Punch,  in 
his  portraits  of  the  gent,  has  shown 
us  what  they  are)  than  the  general 
degradation  of  the  art,  and  the  lower- 
ing of  the  moral  standard  of  the 
musical  profession.  The  artists  whom 
necessity  compels  to  accept  employ- 
ment under  such  a system  despise  it : 
they  laugh  at  the  audience  who  are 
pleased  with,  and  the  conductor  who 
plans,  the  entertainment ; and  music 
Itself  cannot  fail  to  suffer  under 
their  feelings  of  dissatisfiiction  and 
contempt.  After  pursuing  the  course 
of  indefatigable  toil,  and  gaining  the 
hard-earned  experience  necessary  to 
artistic  excellence,  a man  cannot 
with  much  patience  find  himself  in- 
volved in  any  scheme  for  which  he 
has  no  respect.  Such  artists  as  De- 
munck,  the  violoncello  player  from 
Brussels, Delavigne  the  oboe,  Howell, 
Jarret,  and  others,  can  hardly  feel 
roud  of  themselves  in  sanctioning 
y their  presence  and  assistance  the 
exploits  of  Jullien.  Every  new  ad- 
vertLsement  and  experiment  bespeaks 
the  fertility  of  this  consummate  ad- 
venturer. Hb  gigantic  octo-baaso, 
bis  viola  iTamnur,  hb  castaneta,  and 
other  prodigious  things,  answer  for 
him.  Meanwhile,  we  will  say  that 
the  artbt  is  unhappy  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  art  mean  and  degraded, 
when  a musicbn  of  talent,  knowing 
the  mercenary  object  of  such  under- 
takinjn,  can  yet  not  afford  to  keep 
bimsmf  free  from  them.  It  is  enough 
to  witness  the  career  of  vulgar  music ; 
if  it  must  furnbh  a trade  for  some, 
let  it  not  be  supported  by  thoac 
higher  talents  and  accomplbhrocnta 
which  are  respected  only  as  they  are 
joined  with  a conscientiousness  to  the 
elevated  and  sacred  purposes  of  the 
art. 

Entertaining  the  same  distrust  in 
the  objects  and  execution  of  the  plan 
of  the  Grand  National  Concerto 
lately  instituted  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre — a dbtrust  which,  in  these 
days  of  cheap  amusement,  unfortu- 
nately besets  every  reader  of  a new 
scheme — we  are  bound  to  say,  that 
in  the  progress  of  the  performances 
we  have  been  most  agreeably  sur- 
prized and  disappoint^.  Whether 
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or  not  the  committee  acttially  re- 
ject all  concern  in  the  profit  of  the 
concerts,  and  are  content  that  they 
shall  be  merely  self-supporting — we 
arc  bound  to  testify  of  some  of  their 
performances,  that  they  have  been 
given  with  such  care  and  fidelity  to 
great  antliors,  that  the  most  select 
and  critical  bearers  could  find  no- 
thing to  l)lame  ; nor  could  they  once 
say  of  the  symphonies  of  Mozart  or 
Beethoven,  This  is  not  a true  and 
conscientious  reading  of  those  com- 
posers. It  was  with  a sensation  of 
extreme  surprize  that  we  mingled 
with  the  crowd  which  filled  the 
ample  area  of  Her  Ma  jesty's  Theatre, 
and  left  scarcely  room  to  move,  while 
the  orchestra  were  playing  Mozart's 
symphony  in  C (Jupiter),  with  all 
the  repeats,  and  a repeat,  moreover, 
in  the  last  triumphant  fngiie,  which  is 
never  observed  at  the  Philharmonic 
concerts  — the  whole  miscellaneous 
body  listening  with  such  silence,  at- 
tention, and  respect,  throughout  the 
elaborate  work,  that  never  was  sym- 
phony so  honoured  in  the  number, 
and  the  profound  and  touching  in- 
terest of  its  hearers.  Even  at  the 
Philharmonic  Society  the  composer's 
intentions  are  less  scrupulously  ob- 
served. Here  we  had  not  only  the 
repeats,  which  show  the  composition 
in  its  true  dimensions,  but  the  slow 
movement  was  played  with  the  sor- 
dini on  the  violins,  giving  to  the 
wind-instrument  solos  a delicacy  of 
shading  in  the  soft  accompaniment, 
which  produced  a more  delicious 
efi'ect  than  any  we  ever  heard.  The 
softly-breath^  comments  of  the  au- 
dience around  showed  how  they 
enjoyed  the  heavenly  melodies  of 
this  slow  movement,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  solos  on  the  oboe  of  Barret, 
and  of  Baumann  on  the  bassoon. 
With  the  excitement  of  impressions 
hitherto  inexperienced  in  the  art, 
and  enjoying  ail  the  vague  but  pow- 
erful emotions  of  beauty  peculiar  to 
the  instrumental  symphony,  the  au- 
dience seemed  to  watch  intently  for 
every  change  in  combination  of  wind 
or  string,  in  which  Mozart  has  here 
so  richly  displayed  his  knowledge  of 
effect.  Who  would  believe  that  a 
work  so  exquisitely  vocal  in  its  me- 
lodies that  they  at^rb  every  hearer 
in  tender  and  sweet  emotion,  was 
now  commencing  its  operation  on  the 
public  at  large  after  being  composed 


nearly  seventy  years  ? It  is  too  long 
fur  so  great  a symphony  to  have 
been  confined  to  mere  concert  rooms 
for  the  exclusive  pleasure  of  rich 
connoisseurs.  We  are  delighted  with 
the  fact  which  this  c.xperimcnt  has 
tested,  namely,  that  the  works  of 
the  classical  masters  are  gaining 
enormous  acccs.sions  of  admirers, 
and  that,  truly  scunded,  the  notes  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  are  secure  of 
a respectful  hearing.  This  point 
gained,  those  heroes  of  the  instru- 
mental art  arc  safe,  for  nothing  wins 
upon  the  car  with  a more  constant 
and  increasing  attraction  than  in- 
strumental music.  The  attention  and 
discipline  necessary  to  master  the 
design,  and  comprehend  the  details 
of  a great  instrumental  work,  endear 
it  to  the  amateur.  It  is  a curious 
and  striking  peculiarity  of  the  sym- 
phony to  be  always  discovering  some- 
thing fresh ; and  even  however  we 
may  know  it  in  imagination  or  me- 
mory, we  no  sooner  hear  the  tones 
of  the  orchestra  than  all  the  old 
interest  revives — as  the  poet  truly 
says, — ‘ a joy  for  ever.' 

Mr.  Balfe  had  prepared  himself 
by  so  accurate  a previous  study  of 
the  symphony,  and  shunned  the  com- 
mon error  of  giving  the  time  too 
fast  so  completely,  that  nothing  could 
be  desired  better  for  the  en«:t  of 
the  melodies  of  the  adagio  and  trio, 
and  the  clearness  of  the  contrapuntal 
subjects  of  the  fugue,  than  his  direc- 
tion. This  famous  symphony  of 
Mozart  was  certainly  as  well,  or 
even  better,  performed  than  we  ever 
heard  it. 

At  the  opening  of  the  ‘ National 
Concerts,'  complaint  was  justly  made 
of  the  want  of  a better  classification 
of  the  compositions,  for  in  the  at- 
tempt to  bring  forward  in  their 
integrity  concertos  by  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  &c.,  long  pieces  in  which 
great  interest  and  curiosity  would 
be  necessary  to  support  the  attention 
of  bearers,  the  patience  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  the  improvement  of  their 
taste,  had  not  been  duly  reckoned 
upon.  The  trifles  and  sweetmeats 
interposed  between  the  solid  parts 
of  the  banquet  were  not  relished; 
they  formed  contrasts  too  sudden 
and  violent;  and  the  most  experi- 
enced musicians  were  surprized  to 
find  around  them  an  audience  dis- 
posed to  be  critical  on  the  gravest 
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efforts  of  the  art.  To  meet  the  wishes  instructive  contrast  in  the  individu- 
of  the  audience  for  tlic  continuity  of  ality  of  each  player.  Molique  stands 
better  music,  at  least  during  the  first  incomparably  at  the  head  of  them  as 
part,  was  a grateful  task  to  the  com-  a musician.  His  concertos  are  con- 
mittec,  and  it  was  promptly  executed.  structed  with  elegance  and  regtilarity; 

Through  this  general  and  most  un-  the  orchestral  parts  are  put  together 

expect^  recognition  of  the  merit  of  with  skill  and  judgment,  and  in  the 

classical  composition,  the  solo  artists  pleasing  and  often  fanciful  character 

exhibited  themselves  with  unusual  of  his  solo  passages  he  reminds  the 

felicity;  and  rarely  in  any  assembly  hearer  of  Hummel.  Yet,  as  a per- 

have  we  heard  the  concertos  of  the  former,  he  possesses  a certain  hard- 

first  mo<lern  masters  better  per-  ness,  and  is  deficient  in  breadth  of 

formed  or  accompanied.  style.  AVe  heard  him  play  his  con- 

M.  Charles  Halle  performed  Heeth-  certo  in  A minor  without  being 

oven's  pianoforte  concerto  in  E flat,  much  touched  by  any  beauties  elicitca 

and  that  also  in  G,  amidst  the  breath-  from  the  principal  instrument,  though 

less  interest  of  his  auditory.  The  the  orchestra  often  commanded  ad- 

powerful,  correct,  and  tasteful  exe-  miration  from  the  masterly  handling 

cution  of  this  pianist  in  the  concerted  which  it  displayed.  The  success  of 

music  of  the  solid  German  school,  Jlolique  in  the  classical  track  of 

leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Ani-  composition  is  great,  but  in  executing 

mated  by  the  enthusi.'ism  of  the  true  even  his  own  music  he  leaves  much 

artist,  and  cultivated  to  an  extraor-  to  be  desired. 

dinary  point  of  technical  facility,  he  Mendelssohn’s  violin  concerto,  a 
gives  an  effect  to  his  readings  of  symphonic  production  on  the  model 

these  admirable  productions,  which  of  Beethoveu,  was  played  by  Mr. 

has  hardly  been  reached  by  any  Cooper  with  that  strength  and  bril- 

artist  since  Mendelssohn.  Halle  ex-  liancy  which  won  him  on  a previous 

cels  particularly  in  his  playing  with  occasion  the  pl.iudits  of  the  Thilhar- 

the  orchestra.  His  tine  tone,  elegant  monic  audience.  M.  Sainton  has 

phrasing,  clear  and  distinct  touch,  and  attempted  much  of  the  music  of 

the  art  with  which  he  distributes  the  Spohr,  but  in  a style  of  exaggeration 

light  and  shade  of  his  solos,  so  as  peculiar  to  himself,  which  effectually 

when  necessary  to  throw  the  accom-  dL«guiscs  and  conceals  the  real  mean- 

panyinginstruinents  into  prominence,  ing  of  the  author.  The  best  music, 

make  him  a most  valuable  exponent  delivered  with  this  excess  of  gro- 

of  the  concertos  ofHeethoven.  He  tesque  and  florid  sentimentality,  de- 

is  less  successful  in  compositions  of  generates  into  mere  and 

the  new  romantic  or  spraw  ling  school  attains  scarcely  any  higher  interest 

of  Liszt,  Chopin,  Heller,  &c.,  which  than  belongs  to  the  display  of  the 

we  have  also  heard  him  attempt;  performer's  mechanism.  Blagrove, 

but  in  a solo  sonata,  or  a classical  like  our  English  Lindlcy,  continues 

concerto,  the  graceful  talent  of  M.  to  maintain  a high  place  among  com- 

Halle  is  rarely  equalled.  While  he  petitors  for  precedence  in  the  solo, 

has  been  receiving  the  suffrages  of  by  the  striking  individuality  of  his 

the  more  cultivated  listeners,  a young  tone,  which  is  distinguished  by  a 

lady  performer,  named  Goddaid,  has  sweetness  of  quality  scarcely  attained 

carri^  off  much  applause  through  by  any'  jierformer  in  our  experience, 

her  fine  touch,  her  neat  and  polished  With  this  capacity  to  form  a remark- 

mechanism,  and  the  promise  which  able  tone,  which  always  strikes  the 

she  gives  of  future  excellence.  Young  hearer  with  pleasure,  he  has  natural 

as  is  Miss  (xoddard,  scarcely  any  one  deficiencies  to  contend  against — and 

has  so  well  succeeded  in  public  in  notwithstanding  the  purity  of  his 

the  compositions  of  Thalberg ; of  style,  his  playing  is  in  general  too 

whose  style  she  has  thoroughly  con-  phlegmatic  and  unimpassioned, 
quered  the  peculiarities,  though  at  Of  all  the  solo  playing  at  the  Na- 
present  naturally  deficient  in  the  tional  Concerts,  none  perhaps  de- 
physical power  which  gives  them  serves  to  be  noticed  in  higher  terms 

their  imposing  effect  and  character.  of  praise  than  Piatti's  exhibitions  on 

Solo  violin  playing  has  been  ex-  the  violoncello.  Piatti  seems  gifted 
hibited  by  Molique,  Cooper,  Sainton,  with  every  quality  to  form  a great 
and  Blagrove,  with  a pleasant  and  player.  The  variety  of  effects  which 
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he  draws  from  his  instrument,  and 
the  equal  manner  in  which  he  plays 
across  the  strings  through  the  whole 
compass  of  the  violoncello,  exhibit 
the  perfection  of  the  artist,  and  we 
really  think  that  nothing  so  finished 
has  ^en  heard  since  I’aganini.  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  flute-player,  showed 
his  crisp  and  rapid  execution  in 
Drouet’s  variations  on  Hu/e  Brilau- 
iiia.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  chief 
artistic  displays  which  have  given 
brilliancy  to  the  programmes  of  the 
National  Concerts,  and  enabled  the 
public  at  large  to  form  as  just  an 
idea  of  the  latest  advances  in  every 
branch  of  practical  skill,  as  has  hi- 
therto been  attainable  only  by  I’hil- 
harmonic  audiences. 

Mixed  with  selections  of  a kind 
which  aroused  the  lighter  feelings  of 
curiositj’,  we  had  subjects  of  graver 
admiration,  and  the  performances  of 
the  lierlin  choir  must  be  numbered 
among  those  must  surprising  and 
unex]K.‘cted  musical  events  which 
stamp  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
memory.  Such  startling  purity  of 
combination  coming  suddenly  upon 
us  from  a country  which  was  never 
greatly  esteemed  for  its  singers, 
affords  honourable  testimony  to  the 
zeal  and  success  with  which  vocal 
harmony  is  cultivated  in  Germany, 
and  the  occasion  on  which  we  first 
learned  the  powers  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Berlin  choir  will  always 
remain  an  era  in  our  experience. 
The  first  striking  impression  is  the 
wonderful  unity  of  their  perform- 
ance and  the  kindred  quality  of  their 
tones,  which  seem  to  belong  through- 
out to  solo  singers.  That  the  boys 
in  the  highest  soprano  parts  never 
get  flat,  and  that  the  whole  choir 
begin  and  leave  otf  at  the  same  pitch, 
though  singing  long  and  arduous 
pieces  of  unaccompanied  ancient 
music,  beset  with  discords  and  sus- 
pensions, trj'ing  to  the  best  ear,  is  a 
fact  for  which  the  mere  diligent 
practice  of  singing  will  scarcely  ac- 
count. For  this  the  ear  and  the 
capacity  of  the  voice  must  be  forti- 
fied by  the  study  of  harmony  and 
the  practice  of  au  instrument,  and 
thus  it  is  that  these  German  singers 
have  obtained  their  excellence.  The 
power  to  dissect  and  analyse  a com- 
position enables  each  performer  to 
regulate  with  exactitude  bis  indi- 
vidual contribution  to  the  general 
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effect.  To  hear  the  Berlin  choir 
commence  with  precision,  after  a 
brief  period  of  silence,  a full  har- 
monious chord  in  the  most  remote 
key  from  that  which  last  struck  the 
ear — as  truly  as  an  organ  - player 

E reduces  a fine  and  instantaneous 
armonious  combination  from  the 
swell  and  pedals  of  his  instrument — 
is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  minute 
sounds  of  the  fork  which  gives  the 
pitch  to  the  singers  are  ^uitc  un- 
ticard  by  the  listeners.  The  efiect 
of  ail  this  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
new. 

In  contrast  with  the  clear  high 
pipes  of  the  boys,  who  sing  with  an 
absence  of  effort  which  contributes 
greatly  to  the  repose  and  enjoyment 
of  the  hearer,  there  are  basses,  who 
in  the  closes  of  the  harmony  give, 
solto  riire,  the  fine,  grave  efiects  of 
the  pedal  notes  of  an  organ ; singing 
down  to  double  I)  and  C sharp  in 
tunes  of  as  much  softness  os  volume. 
Nor  are  the  tenors  wanting  in  the 
finer  qualities  of  expression,  though 
German  tenors  have  mostly  a pecu- 
liarity in  the  formation  of  their  tones 
which  prevents  their  reaching  the 
ideal  of  purity.  The  choir  have,  how- 
ever, perfectly  learned  to  swell  and 
diminish  their  tones  by  degrees — an 
art  much  studied  at  Berlin, and  exem- 
plified to  perfection  by  the  dramatic 
orchestras  of  that  city  in  accompanied 
recitative  — their  harmonies,  conse- 
quently, being  also  nicely  in  tune, 
produce  an  exquisite  effect.  A part 
song  by  Mendelssohn,  sung  without 
the  boys,  almost  suspended  the  breath 
of  hearers  by  its  delicious  and  melt- 
ing harmony.  The  old  music  of  the 
Venetian  master,  Lotti,  and  Alozart's 
Ave  verum,  formed  noble  specimens 
of  the  abilities  of  this  choir,  in  whom, 
though  we  have  a high  opinion  of 
the  (irofcssional  choristers  of  Eng- 
land, we  have  yet  found  something 
so  superior,  Uiat  their  presence 
among  us  must  tend  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  general  standard  of  cho- 
ral singing. 

Mr.  Maefarren’s  cantata  7'he  Sleeper 
Awakened,  is  a sort  of  comic  opera, 
without  scenery,  costume,  or  action. 
It  is  a work  of  some  pretension  and 
considerable  merit,  the  long  con- 
certed pieces  being  put  together  with 
the  skill  of  one  well  read  in  the  great 
roasters ; and  these  full  pieces  are 
interspersed  with  pretty  ballads. 
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irhich  hare  been  effectively  sung  by 
Mademoiselle  Angri  and  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves.  This  composition,  however, 
has,  we  fear,  not  had  that  attraction 
for  the  public  which  will  render  it  a 
remunerative  speculation  to  tbe  di- 
rectors. 

After  the  service  towards  legiti- 
mate and  high  art  performed  at  the 
National  Concerts,  we  regret  to  ob- 
serve that  the  committee,  who  ought 
to  have  kept  their  plan  as  distinct  as 
pos-sihle  from  that  of  M.  Jullien, 
condescended  to  place  themselves  on 
a level  with  him,  by  engaging  in  a 
Quadrille  of  all  Nations,  with  a 
chorus  and  three  military  bands. 
I.«bitzky  is,  however,  a superior  man 
in  his  way.  The  melodies  of  his 
waltzes  are  elegant,  and  his  mode  of 
instrumentation  is  masterly.  The 
parts  of  his  compositions  are  dis- 
tributed with  a very  pleasing  variety, 
and  they  are  so  subdued  that  in  the 
largest  orchestra  the  effect  of  music 
is  produced  without  noise. 

A new  symphony  by  Spohr  is 
the  last  great  novelty  at  the  Na- 
tional Concerts.  We  sec  in  the  se- 
lection of  such  compositions  what 
it  is  that  the  committee  desire  to 
give ; and  acknowledging  their  in- 
tention to  confer  a benefit  on  the 
art  by  placing  the  public  in  a capa- 
city to  judge  of  tbe  best  things,  feel 
that  tbe  interest  of  music  itself  is 
concerned  in  the  remunerative  cha- 
racter of  their  experiment.  It  wonld 
be  gratify!^  to  find  that  Ixindon 
affo^ed  sufnaent  patronage  to  place 
upon  a permanent  footing  a specu- 
lation so  well  be^n  and  liberally 
carried  out  as  the  National  Concerts. 
But  we  fear  that  the  plan  is  too 

Sificent  to  last ; for  when  it  in- 
s,  not  only  an  immense  orchestra 
of  our  standard  musical  forces,  but 
the  importation  of  whole  troops  of 
foreign  auxiliaries,  the  treasury  be- 
comes exhausted  of  sums  e^ual  to 
the  cost  of  the  most  splendid  dra- 
matic pageant,  with  all  its  appur- 
tenances, costume,  scenery,  &c.  Our 
fears  make  us  speak,  though  un- 
willingly, on  this  head.  Whatever 
may  be  the  final  result  of  tbe  under- 
taking, it  has  hitherto  surprized  and 
delighted  us ; and  should  its  seasons 
be  permanent,  it  wtM  become  an  or- 
nament as  well  as  a benefit  to  tbe 
metropolis. 

The  commencement  of  a saries  of 
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concerts  by  the  pupils  of  Mr.  John 
Hullah's  classes  took  place  on  Wed- 
nesday the  20th  at  St.  Martin's  Hall. 
The  hlass  in  C of  Beethoven  opened 
the  first  concert,  and  considering  the 
many  diflicultics,  both  of  time  and 
intonation,  which  abound  in  that 
choral  work,  the  execution  was  highly 
creditable,  and  was  in  parts  charac- 
terized by  a precision  beyond  what 
we  have  hitherto  observed  in  a cho- 
rus so  numerous.  We  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  evident  care  and 
pains  which  have  been  bestowed  in 
getting  up  this  work — certainly,  as  a 
whole,  the  most  genial  and  complete 
conception  of  the  composer  in  sacred 
music — that  this  society  will  make 
the  Ma-ss  in  C their  own.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  the  choral  ren- 
dering of  the  exquisitely  poetical 
Kijrie ; but  it  may  be  observed  of 
the  quartet  of  solo  singers,  that  a 
more  subdued  and  quiet  delivery  of 
their  parts  would  have  been  more  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
composition,  and  have  contributed  to 
a completer  blending  of  their  voices 
when  they  sang  together.  The  solos 
of  a mass  do  not  require  the  osten- 
tatious tone  of  a grand  air  or  scena, 
and  this  should  he  well  considered 
by  those  to  whom  the  parts  are  en- 
trusted. Miss  Birch,  Mrs.  Noble, 
Mr.  Lockey,  and  Mr.  F.  Bodda,  sup- 
ported the  solos  in  other  respects 
effectively.  The  Olorui,  particularly, 
in  the  first  part,  was  admirably  per- 
formed ; and  the  only  parts  of  the 
Mass  which  left  anything  to  be  de- 
sired from  the  further  practise  of 
this  interesting  choral  body,  are  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  fugue  £t  ritom, 
and  from  the  ‘ Sanctus ' to  the  end. 
The  entrances  of  tbe  chorus  and 
solos  are  here  so  complicated  with 
orchestral  features  as  to  render  tbe 

Serfect  execution  of  the  music  very 
ifficult  of  attainment  from  so  nu- 
merous a body  of  performers.  Every 
indication  is  given,  however,  of  thM 
final  completeness  in  rendering  thk 
elaborate  Mass  which  can  only  be 
expected  from  a body  of  singers  who 
pursue  their  practise  steadily  too- 
ther, and  thus  improve  indi^ually 
and  collectively.  Mr.  Hullah’s  i»’- 
chestra  contains  excellent  (dayi^ 
particularly  among  the  stringed  in- 
struments; but  considering  the  nu- 
merous cboir  which  he  has  collected, 
its  proportions  in  modem  symphonic 
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works  will  bear  to  be  increased. 
The  audience  sat  in  silent  amazement 
at  the  colossal  ideas  of  Beethoven, 
and  paid  the  highest  tribute  to  his 
work  in  their  respectful  attention. 

Handel's  L’AlUgro  and  Jl  Pen- 
seroso — or,  rather,  selections  from 
the  most  favourite  pieces  of  those 
works,  introduced  hy  one  of  the  or- 
chestral concertos  of  the  composer, 
formed  the  secular  division  of  the 
entertainment.  \Vc  can  hardly  ex- 
press the  pleasure  with  which  the 
revival  of  this  forgotten  novelty 
affected  us,  and  every  car  seemed  to 
participate  in  the  same  feeling.  This 
concerto  was  one  in  G,  of  which  the 
prominent  parts  are  for  two  violins 
and  a violoncello,  and  it  contains 
such  pas.sagc3  of  melody  and  power- 
fully marked  character  that  no  lis- 
tener could  remain  insensible  to  its 
merit : independently  of  this,  too, 
the  srAi  parts  to  the  concerto  being 
long  disused  in  the  modem  style  of 
works  of  that  class — one  instrument 
alone  occupying  attention — produced 
an  impression  most  agreeably  new 
and  piquant.  Mr.  Blagrove  played 
the  principal  violin  with  rare  per- 
fection ; the  tone,  the  purity  of  in- 
tonation, the  smoothness,  were  not 
to  be  excelled  ; and  in  rendering  the 
passages  be  showetl  the  well-read 
musician  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  of  the  ancient  style.  Mr. 
Blagrove  observed  the  excellent  tra- 
ditions of  the  Ancient  Concerts  in 
his  manner  of  performing  this  music. 
It  is  of  the  hignest  importance  to  the 
art  that  they  should  be  transmitted, 
both  for  the  advantage  of  the  rising 
generation  of  musicians  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  public  taste.  The  effect 
of  the  tutu  parts  of  this  concerto,  we 
think,  would  have  been  improved  by 
a moderate  employment  of  the  orran, 
which  was  certainly  used  in  the  ^ys 
of  Handel  to  bind  together  and  sus- 
tain the  whole.  And  while  on  this 
subject  we  would  observe,  that  the 
modem  practice  of  giving  Handel's 
recitative  without  any  accompanying 
chords  on  a keyed  instrament,  ns  a 
substitute  for  the  harpsichord,  which 
was  invariably  used  in  his  day,  leaves 
the  bearer  in  mnch  doubt  as  to  the 
progression  of  the  modulation,  and 
makes  the  performance  of  the  singer 
bald  and  dry.  The  sprinkled  arpeg- 
gios of  chords  in  accompanied  recita- 
tive are  both  elc^nt  and  useful ; 


they  aid  and  support  the  voice,  and 
they  develope  taste  so  exquisite  in  the 
inflections  of  the  accompanyist,  that 
the  greatest  composers  have  accepted 
this  oflSce  as  one  not  ill-adapted  to 
their  position  and  their  experience 
in  the  art  of  embellishing  a melody. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  a keyra 
instrument  again  employed  in  accom- 
panying with  the  violoncello  and 
contra  basso. 

Mr.  Hullah's  scheme  in  the  pro- 
posed eight  concerts,  which  will  oc- 
cupy his  Society  at  monthly  inter- 
vals during  a great  part  of  the  next 
ear,  embraces  much  which  claims  for 
is  undertaking  a character  of  indi- 
viduality and  ]>rogress.  We  are  to 
hear  new  works  by  a French  com- 
poser named  Gounod,  and  Purcell's 
Dido  and  ^neas, — which  latter,  with 
all  the  force  the  conductor  will  be 
enabled  to  bestow  on  the  choruses, 
must  certainly  be  an  event  most 
interesting  to  musicians,  for  the  de- 
lightful character  of  that  work  has 
been  well  tested  by  them  in  private 
performance.  Mr.  Hullah  thus  oc- 
cupies some  of  the  ground  relin- 
quished by  the  late  directors  of 
the  Ancient  Concerts,  while,  being 
pledged  to  nothing  more  than  good 
music,  he  has  a freedom  which  they 
bad  not ; for  should  any  favourable 
novelty  in  the  art  spring  np  he  may 
immediately  occupy  himself  with  it, 
without  waiting  twenty,  or,  per- 
chance, fifty,  years,  ^^'e  forget  the 
precise  period  to  which  his  prede- 
cessors restricted  themselves  before  a 
composition  was  snfliciently  flavoured 
with  antiquity  to  be  admissable  in 
the  Ancient  Concerts ; but  while 
Mr.  Hullah  remains  unfettered  by 
the  regulations  of  this  once  venerable 
and  useful  institution,  he  has  also 
great  advantages  in  variety  of  plan 
over  both  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
cieties. The  progress  of  music  has 
placed  him  in  a very  advantageous 
position  for  getting  up  fine  musical 
entertainments,  and  ^ should  be 
well  supported  by  those  who  have 
hitherto  encouraged  bis  system  of 
choral  education.  An  effective  body 
of  choristers  has  been  formed  by  it; 
they  are  directed  with  taste  and 
cnei|iy,  and  are  producing  the  ^nod 
results  of  their  industry  a^  docility. 
It  DOW  remains  only  for  the  mnsiw 
public  at  large  to  hear  and  judge  of 
what  has  been  done. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS  AND  DAVID  COPPERFIELD. 


PROBABLY  there  is  np  single  in- 
dividual who,  during  the  last 
fourteen  years,  has  occupied  so  large 
a space  in  the  thoughts  of  English 
folk  as  Charles  Dickens.  Not  that 
these  years  have  been  by  any  means 
deficient  in  events.  This  time  of 
profound  peace  (as  it  Ls  officially  de- 
signated) has  seen  many  a contest 
fought  out  head  to  head,  horn  to 
horn,  in  the  good  old  .John  Bull 
style.  More  than  one  comhat.ant  lias 
distinguished  himself  from  the  herd, 
been  hailed  as  veritable  hero  by  all 
his  brethren,  miuits  one,  and  wor- 
shipped accordingly.  During  these 
fourteen  years  kings  have  been  tum- 
bled from  their  thrones  and  set  up 
again,  unle.ss  killed  by  the  fall ; mi- 
nisters have  been  ousted  and  rein- 
stalled ; demagogues  have  been  carried 
on  the  popular  shoulders,  and  then 
trampled  under  the  popular  feet ; 
innumerable  reputations  have  flared 
up  and  gone  out ; hut  the  name  and 
fame  of  Charles  Dickens  have  lieen 
exempt  from  all  vicissitude.  One 
might  suppose  him  born  to  falsify  all 
the  common-places  about  the  fickle- 
ness of  public  favour,  to  give  the  lie 
to  all  the  proverbs,  to  destroy  the 
resemblance  of  all  the  similes.  In 
his  case  this  .same  public  favour  is  a 
tide  that  never  ehh.s,  a moon  that 
never  wanes ; his  wheel  of  fortune 
has  a spoke  in  it,  and  his  populuris 
aura  is  a trade  wind.  Almost  on 
his  first  appearance  his  own  country- 
men unanimously  voted  him  a pro- 
phet, and  have  held  by  the  doc- 
trine with  unrivalled  devotion  ever 
since.  In  every  other  subject  men 
find  matter  for  doubt,  discussion, 
and  quarrel ; whether  protection  can 
be  restored ; whether  corpses  con- 
duce to  the  health  of  congregations ; 
whether  man  be  what  the  Scotch  folk 
call  him — merely  ‘mon,’  a curtailed 
monkey ; whether  Colonel  Sibthorp's 
beard  be  real ; whether  the  Rev.  11. 
Montgomeiy  or  blaster  J.  Milton  be 
the  greater  poet:  everywhere  the 
ugnacity  natural  to  the  human  race 
nds  room  to  join  issue  on. 

And,  specially  confining  ourselves 
to  contemporary  literature,  we  have 
heard  men  gravely  doubt  the  philo- 
sophic depth  of  Bulwer,  the  perspi- 
cuity of  Tennyson,  the  impartiality 


of  Macaulay,  and  the  orthodoxy  of 
Carlyle : Dickens  only  dwells  in  a 
little  (ioshen  of  his  own,  away  from 
the  shadow  of  criticism.  The  very 
mention  of  his  ‘last  number'  in  any 
social  gathering,  is  sure  to  be  the 
signal  for  a chorus  of  eager  admira- 
tion. Go  where  you  will,  it  is  the 
same.  There  is  not  a fireside  in  the 
kingdom  where  the  cunning  fellow 
has  not  contrived  to  .secure  a corner 
for  himself  as  one  of  the  dearest,  and, 
by  this  time,  one  of  the  oldest  friends 
of  the  family.  In  his  company  the 
country  squire  shakes  his  jolly  sides, 
the  City  merchant  smootlics  liis  care- 
wrinkled  forehead  — as  be  tells  liis 
talc  to  misses  in  their  teens,  mammas, 
grandmammas,  and  maiden  aunts 
— God  bless  them  all  — their  eyes 
glisten  and  flow  over  with  the  pre- 
cious diamoud-drops  of  sympathy. 
AVe  have  been  told,  that  when  Tne 
Old  Curiasitij  Shop  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  he  received  heaps  of  anony- 
mous letters  in  female  hands,  im- 
ploring him  ‘ not  to  kill  little  Nell.* 
The  wretch  ungallanlly  persisted  in 
his  murderous  design,  and  thoso 
gentle  readers  only  wept  and  forgave 
him. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this 
wide-spread  popularity?  Not  bec;iusc 
the  author  is  faultless  — he  b too 
human  for  that ; nut  because  his  plots 
are  of  absorbing  interest  — neither 
Shakespeare's  nor  Scott's  are  so;  but 
because  of  his  kindly,  all-jiervading 
charity,  wdiich  would  cover  a mul- 
titude of  failings,  because  of  his 
genial  humour  and  exquisite  com- 
prebeusion  of  the  national  character 
and  manners,  because  of  his  tender- 
ness, because  of  his  purity,  and,  above 
all,  because  of  his  deep  reverence  for 
the  household  sanctitic-s,  his  enthu- 
siastic worship  of  the  household  gods. 

By  means  of  all  these  blandish- 
ments he  has  nestled  close  to  our 
hearts,  and  most  men  would  as  soon 
think  of  dissecting  a first  cousin  os 
of  criticizing  Charles  Dickens.  More- 
over, he  is  so  thoroughly  English, 
and  is  now  part  and  parcel  of  that 
mighty  aggregate  of  national  (ante 
which  we  feel  bound  to  defend  on  all 
points  against  every  attack.  Upon 
our  every-day  language  bis  influence 
has  been  immense  — for  better  or 
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worse.  We  began  by  using  WeUer- 
isms  and  Gampunu  in  fun,  till  they 
hare  got  blenoed  insensibly  with  our 
stock  of  conversational  phrases ; and 
now  in’ our  most  serious  moments  we 
talk  slang  unwittingly,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  old  school,  who  com- 
plain that,  instead  of  seeking  the  ‘well 
of  English  undelilcd ' by  Twickenham, 
we  draw  at  haphazard  from  the  muddy 
stream  that  has  washed  Mile  End. 

The  truth  is  that  people,  as  soon 
as  they  have  ilone  growing,  set  up  for 
language,  as  for  everything  else,  a 
fixed  standard  of  perfection,  and  stig- 
matize all  deviation  by  the  name  of 
corruption.  I Whereas  in  reality, 
fixity  of  phraseology  would  argue 
stagnation  of  thought.  On  the  other 
band,  the  increase  of  the  national 
vocabulary  may  be  regarded  as  a 
tolerably  exact  measure  of  the  dc- 
vclopcmcnt  of  the  national  intelli- 
gence. Look  at  America.  What  a 
vast  numlx:r  of  strange  words  and 
phrases  have  been  coined,  as  expo- 
nents of  strange  things  and  strange 
doings!  These  again,  by  means  of 
steam-presses  and  steam-ships,  have 
been  familiarized  to  England  and  her 
colonies,  and,  in  spite  of  all  purists, 
indissolubly  amalgamated  with  the 
common  mother-speech.  A legion 
of  academicians  could  not  prevent  it. 
By  virtue  of  a law,  as  certain  as  the 
laws  of  physical  motion  or  chemical 
combination,  the  slang  of  one  age 
becomes  the  serious  jihrascology  of 
the  next.  We  have  nothing  for  it 
but  to  submit,  and  talk  like  the  rest 
of  the  world.  After  all,  much  that 
the  purists  censure  as  barbarism  is 
nothing  but  genuine  Saxon,  which 
has  been  current  by  immemorial 
tradition  in  province  or  mctroi>olis, 
and  which  is  now  once  more  intro- 
duced to  polite  life,  its  respectability 
being  vouched  for  by  a popular  au- 
thor or  ‘ a good  .story.'  Pantagruel, 
Sancho  Panza,  and  Falstatf,  are  as 
guilty  in  their  way  as  Sam  Weller 
and  Mrs.  Gamp;  and  for  Dickens  it 
may  be  said,  to  bis  eternal  honour, 
that  if  he  has  corrupted  our  tongue 
ever  so  much,  his  whole  efforts  have 
been  directed  to  purify  our  hearts. 

The  time  will  come  when  ‘ The 
Life  of  Charles  Dickens'  (in  half-a- 
dozen  volumes),  will  take  its  place 
beside  the  lives  of  Samuel  Johnson 
and  Walter  Scott,  when  the  curious 
public  will  be  able  to  ascertain  what 
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and  whom  he  had  to  dinner  on  any 
given  day  (say  the  1st  of  December, 
1850),  with  all  manner  of  statistics 
respecting  the  Lion's  private  life. 
Meanwhile  we  must  be  content  with 
such  scanty  and  scattered  notices  as 
he  has  given  of  himself  in  the  pre- 
faces to  his  various  books,  especially 
those  prefixed  to  the  recent  cheap 
editions,  which,  from  their  unaffected 
modesty  and  exquisitely  polished 
stylo,  are  among  the  most  charming 
ot  his  productions.  They  show  that 
the  author,  while  ]iroud  of  his  suc- 
cess, has  not  l>een  spoilt  by  it. 
The  bli^c  of  triumph  has  not  dazzled 
him.^/ 

We  are  not  going  to  quote  largely 
from  what  must  be  familiar  to  almost 
all  our  readers.  We  give  only  one 
passage  from  the  preface  to  the  last 
edition  of  Pichwick,  which  narrates 
the  real  origin  of  that  ‘ world-famous’ 
book  : — 

I was  a young  man  of  three-and- 
twenty,  when  the  present  publishers,  at- 
tracted by  some  pieces  I was  at  that  time 
writing  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  news- 
paper (of  which  one  series  had  lately  been 
collected  and  published  in  two  volumes, 
illustrated  by  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr. 
Geoige  Criikshank),  waited  upon  me  to 
propose  a something  that  should  be  pub- 
lished in  shilling  numbers ; then  only 
known  to  me,  or  1 believe  to  anybody 
else,  by  a dim  recollection  of  certain  in- 
terminable novels  in  that  form,  which 
used,  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  to 
be  carried  about  the  country  by  pedlers, 
and  over  some  of  which  I remember  to 
have  shed  innumerable  tears,  before  I 
served  my  apprenticeship  to  Life. 

When  I opened  my  door  in  Fumival’s 
Inn  to  the  managing  partner  who  repre- 
sented the  firm,  1 recognized  in  him  the 
person  from  whose  hands  I had  bought, 
two  nr  three  years  previously,  and  whom 
I had  never  seen  before  nr  since,  my  first 
copy  of  the  magazine  in  which  my  first 
ell'usion — dropped  stealthily  one  evening 
at  twilight,  with  fear  and  trembUng,  into 
a dark  letter-box,  in  a dark  office,  up  a 
dark  court  in  Fleet  Street  — appeared  in 
all  the  glory  of  print ; on  which  occasion, 
by  the  bye  — how  well  I recollect  it  — I 
walked  down  to  'Westminster  Hall,  and 
turned  into  it  for  half-an-hour,  because 
my  eyes  were  so  dimmed  with  joy  and 
pride  that  they  could  not  bear  the  street, 
and  were  not  fit  to  be  seen  there.  I told 
my  visitor  of  the  coincidence,  which  we 
both  hailed  as  a good  omen,  and  so  fell 
to  business. 

This  auspicious  bargain  was  struck 
in  Idas.  Before  the  close  of  the 
3 c 
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following  year  '■  Boz  ’ was  one  of  the 
most  famous  names  in  England.  The 
young  author'  had  sprung  at  one 
bound  over  the  heads  of  his  elder 
rivals.  He  had  penetrated  into  the 
very  heart  of  public  opinion,  and  car- 
ried it  hy  storm  before  the  advanced 
forts  of  criticism  had  had  time  to 
open  their  tire  upon  him.  And  so, 
when  they  did  fire,  it  was  only  to 
hail  the  conqueror  with  a salvo  of 
applause.  For,  if  j)ossessi(>n  is  nine- 
tenths  of  the  law,  it  is  all  in  all  of 
the  battle. 

lJut  a truce  to  these  warlike  meta- 
phors, which  cannot  without  force  be 
applied  to  one  who  has  done  more, 
we  verily  believe,  for  the  promotion 
of  peace  and  goodwill  between  man 
and  man,  class  and  class,  nation  and 
nation,  than  all  the  congresses  under 
the  sun.  One  good  joke  and  one 
general  laugh  melts  reserve  into 
hilarity,  and  converts  the  stidcst 
company  into  a set  of  ‘jolly  good 
fellows.'  lloz,  and  men  like  Boz,  are 
the  true  humanizers,  and  therefore 
the  true  pacificators,  of  the  world. 
They  sweep  away  the  prejudices  of 
class  and  caste,  and  desclose  the  com- 
mon ground  of  humanity  which  lies 
beneath  factitious,  social,  and  national 
systems.  They  introduce  the  pea- 
santry to  the  peerage,  the  grinder  at 
the  mill  to  the  millionaire  who  owns 
the  grist.  They  make  John,  Jean, 
and  Jonathan,  shake  hands  over  the 
same  board — which  is  not  a board  of 
green  cloth  by  any  means.  Sam 
Weller,  we  suppose,  made  old  Eng- 
land more  ‘ inerric  ’ than  it  had  ever 
been  since  Falstaff  drank,  and  roared, 
and  punned,  at  the  Ulobe  Theatre. 
In  the  interval  Britannia  had  grown 
haggard  and  sad,  and  worn  with  the 
double  duty  of  taking  care  of  the 
pence  and  providing  sops  for  her  lion 
to  keep  him  eouchant ; and  now,  once 
more,  the  old  lady  laughed  till  the 
tears  ran  down  her  wrinkles.  It 
has  done  her  a world  of  goo<l.  La 
Belle  France,  too,  who  is  somewhat 
chary  of  her  applause,  has  conde- 
scended to  pronounce  lioz  un  gentil 
enj'anl;  and  Germania  has  learnt 
some  things  from  him  which  were 
not  dreamc-d  of  in  her  philosophy. 
For  his  fun  is  not  mere  fun.  Had  it 
been  so  we  should  have  tired  of  it 
long  ago.  Deep  truths  are  hidden, 
scarcely  hidden,  beneath.  Bacchus 
and  bis  rout  would  soon  have  palled 


on  the  taste  of  old  Hdlas,  but  far 
the  mystic  and  solemn  meaninn  that 
lurked  beneath  the  external  riot. 
The  baskets,  carried  aloft,  to ^11  ap- 
pearance filled  only  with  ‘ various 
leaves,’  contained  in  reality  the  sa- 
cred symbols  of  eternal  verities.  The 
mask  grinned  grotesquely,  but  yon 
felt  that  grave,  earnest  eyes  were 
watching  you  from  behind  it.  So 
our  sly  philosopher  dresses  bimaelf 
in  motley  to  attract  grown  - up 
children  to  his  chair.  All  expe- 
rience, as  embodied  in  a host  of 
proverbs— those  axioms  of  life — at- 
tests the  wisdom  of  such  a course. 
The  preacher  is  left  alone  in  the 
desert,  while  a summerset  thrown  in 
the  street  gathers  a crowd  at  once. 
And  if  the  mountebank  cares  to  seize 
the  opportunity,  ho  can  make  the 
spectators  auditors.  Or,  again,  the 
lips  of  the  chalice  may  be  smeared 
with  honey,  though  there  is  salutary 
absinthe  in  the  draught. 

And  now  that  we  are  on  classic 
ground,  indulge  us,  gentle  reader,  in 
one  more  old  saw  (hacked  though  it 
be)  for  the  sake  of  the  modern  in- 
stance, and  instead  of  ‘ lloratins 
Flaccus,'  please  to  read  ‘ Charles 
Dickens.’ 

Omne  vsfer  vitiom  ri denti  Flaccus  amico 
Tangit  ct  admissuscirrumprsccordia  ludit. 

So  wily  Horace,  while  he  strove  to  mend. 
Probed  every  foible  of  his  laughing  friend. 
Played  lightly  round  and  round  the  pec- 
cant part, 

And  won  unfcit  an  entrance  to  his  heart. 

We  have  read  Pickwick  many 
times  over,  each  time  with  increased 
pleasure.  Nevertheless,  in  these  re- 
pcrusals  we  cannot  fail  to  be  made 
aware  of  certain  defects  which  escape 
notice  in  the  tumultuous  applause  of 
a first  reception.  The  most  notable 
of  these  defects  is  the  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  his  friends,  who  from 
being  at  first  purely  ridiculous  come 
in  the  eud  to  be  objects  of  our  affec- 
tionate sympathy  and  admiration. 
The  author  lias  himself  noticed  this 
change  in  his  recent  preface 

I do  not  think  this  change  will  appear 
forced  or  unnatural  to  my  readers  if  they 
will  reflect,  that  in  real  Ufe  the  peculiar- 
ities snd  oddities  of  a man,  who  haa  any- 
thing whimsical  about  him,  generally  im- 
press ns  first ; and  that  it  is  not  until  we 
are  better  acquainted  with  him  that  we 
usually  begin  to  look  below  these  super- 
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fidal  tnuta,  and  to  know  tbe  better  part 
of  him. 

The  apology  ia,  certainly,  inge- 
nious ; but  it  is  one  which  can  only 
be  pleaded  in  mitigation.  The  au- 
thor of  a book,  the  creator  of  the 
characters,  is  not  supposed  to  be  as 
unacquainted  with  them  as  his 
readers.  Doubtless  in  this  case  the 
author  grew  fund  of  his  imaginary 
people  as  he  went  on,  and  felt,  more- 
over, that  by  taking  a more  serious 
tone  be  could  excite  a deeper  interest 
in  their  fortunes.  And  he  was  quite 
right  to  make  the  change.  'Twenty 
numbers  of  burlesqiie  would  have 
been  intolerable.  let  the  artistic 
ensenible  of  the  book  is  damaged 
thereby.  The  fault  lies  with  the 
mode  of  publication — fractional  and 
perio<IicaI ; for  thus  the  author  has 
no  opportunity  of  revising  his  work 
as  a whole,  of  correcting  mistakes, 
and  producing  uniformity  of  tone. 
This  is  the  great  disadvantage  of 
publishing  a tale  hy  instalments, 
though  the  plan  may  be  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  JL‘.  s.  a.  point  of  view, 
inasmuch  as  many  people  can  atford 
twenty  shillings  who  will  not  part 
with  a sovereign.  It  would  be  well 
if  the  writer  were  to  abstain  from 
publishing  any  portion  till  he  had 
written  the  whole.  But  then  these 
authors  arc  always  lazy,  and  rarely 
work  without  the  devil  at  their 
elbow,  waiting  for  — copy.  Again, 
the  club  disappears  entirely  in  the 
course  of  the  story.  All  the  better. 
Mr.  Ulotton,  of  Aldgate,  was  no  fit 
associate  for  Mr.  Fickwick.  The 
Theory  of  Tittlebats  is  also  unworthy 
of  the  Hon.  Gent.  The  story  of 
‘ Bill  Stumps,  his  Mark,'  is  obviously 
borrowed  from  ‘ Aiken  Drum's  Lang 
Ladle ' in  the  Antitpuirg — the  pla- 
giarism of  a plagiarism.  Moreover, 
those  doleful  tales,  entitled  ‘The 
l^ecr  Client'  and  the  ‘Madman's 
blanuBcript,'  arc  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  book.  They  remind 
one  of  the  nightmares  which  occa- 
sionally interpunctuate  the  festivities 
of  the  Christmas  week.  After  all, 
these  are  but  specs  on  the  sun. 

Next  came  Nicholas  Niehlebjf, 
which  on  the  whole  satisfied  the 
popular  expectation,  though  one 
missed  the  exuberant  hilarity  of 
Pickwick.  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  the 
theatrical  people  seem  to  have  made 
the  deepest  impression.  The  hero — 


and  what  a name  for  a hero ! — is  a 
mere  walking  gentleman.  Many  of 
the  characters — Smike  and  old  Nic- 
kleby, for  instance — are  distorted  out 
of  all  human  compass.  Arthur 
Gride  was  a second  edition  of  Trap- 
boys  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  Un- 
fortunately, too,  about  this  time,  the 
young  author  seems  to  have  con- 
ceived a notion  that  it  was  his  mis- 
sion to  exterminate  special  abuses, 
and  he  went  about  the  task  with  a 
zeal  worthy  of  a Paladin  or  Hercules 
himself.  This  time  he  fixed  on  the 
cheap  Yorkshire  schools,  which  in 
real  truth  arc  by  no  means  the  hells 
of  brimstone-and-treacle  which  he 
represented  them  to  be.  In  those 
remote  uplands  twenty  pounds  a- 
yeargoes  a great  deal  farther  than  in 
the  populous  districts,  and  will  keep 
a boy  well  in  corduroy  dittos  and 
cold  mutton.  One  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  the  schoolmasters  there- 
abouts was  unlucky  enough  to  have 
only  one  eye,  and  a monosyllabic 
name  beginning  with  S. ; so  that  he 
was  immediately  dubbed  Squeers, 
and  his  ‘establishment  for  young 
gentlemen'  Dotheboys  Hall.  The 
poor  man's  occnjiation  was  gone, 
and  the  distress  of  mind  consequent 
thereon  was  said  to  have  shortened 
his  nights  and,  ultimately,  his  days. 

In  the  next  novel,  Oliver  T wist,  the 
monster  marked  out  fur  attack  was 
the  New  Poor  Law.  This  ulterior 
oldect  was  so  apparent,  that  the 
efliect  of  the  tale  was  in  some  degree 
marred.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fun 
of  the  tale  diverted  people  from  its 
serious  object ; and  we  arc  not  sure 
even  that  the  purpose  was  right.  At 
all  events  the  design  failed ; and  the 
author,  thenceforward,  instead  of 
framing  his  story  to  suit  a moral, 
framed  it  to  suit  nature,  and  left  the 
moral  to  shift  for  itself ; which  is 
a much  more  truthful,  pleasant,  and 
profitable  method.  Besides,  these 
sweeping  attacks  are  seldom  wholly 
just  or  well-aimed.  The  reckless 
spirit  of  knight-errantry  is  prune  to 
mistake  windmills  for  giants. 

Oliver  Twist  is  the  only  novel  in 
which  one  can  trace  any  resemblance 
between  Dickens  and  Ainsworth. 
Bill  Sykes,  and  Fagin,  and  Nancy, 
(night  have  been  creations  of  tu 
latter.  The  Artful  Dodger,  how- 
ever, is  a ‘ kinchin'  of  Dickens's  own 
brain. 
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Master  Humphrey's  Clock  appeared 
in  a new  form,  and  at  weekly  instead 
of  monthly  intervals.  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  the  Wellers  were  resuscitated 
without  much  success.  But  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  clock  was  soon  found 
to  be  a.s  cumbrous  as  that  of  the 
club,  and  discarded  accordingly.  The 
Ohl  Curiosity  Shop,  with  Dick  Swi- 
veller  to  laugh  at,  Quilp  to  hate, 
and  little  Xcll  to  love,  made  amends 
for  all.  Only  Tom  Moore  has  cause 
to  complain,  that  after  Mr.  Swivel- 
ler's  misquotations  his  melodies  can 
never  be  taken  au  sirieux  again. 

Burnaby  Rudge  hud  been  adver- 
tized to  appear  years  before  os  a ro- 
mance in  three  volumes,  under  the 
name  of  ‘ Gabriel  Varden.’  Perhaps 
it  was  in  part  composed  before  Pick- 
wick. A Xcott-ish  influence  is  palpa- 
ble throughout.  The  opening  scene, 
for  example,  at  the  village  inn,  re- 
minds one  oi Kenilworth  ; the  assault 
on  Newgate  smacks  strongly  of  the 
Heart  of  Mid- Lothian.  The  Haven, 
we  are  informed,  was  taken  from  the 
life, — a favourite  pet  of  the  author’s 
having  kindly  sat  fur  the  portrait. 
AVe  have  heani  that  one  of  his 
friends,  an  indifferent  punster,  ob- 
served on  some  social  occasion  that 
Dickens  was  raven-mad ; the  only 
foundation  for  a story  generally  cur- 
rent about  that  time,  that  he  was 
raving-mad, — he  being  all  the  while 
as  sane  as  ever,  that  is,  as  nearly 
allied  to  sanity  as  a ‘great  wit’ 
can  be. 

About  this  time  Dickens  made  an 
expedition  to  America.  There  be 
was  receivetl  as  if  he  had  been  a so- 
vereign or  a soprano  ; feasted,  feted, 
banqueted,  and  bored  to  death.  On 
his  return  he  wrote  the  American 
Notes,  which,  though  conceived  ge- 
nerally in  a kindly  spirit,  grievously 
disnpiminted  the  exj>ectations  of  our 
Transatlantic  brothers.  The  rage 
they  manifested  throws  some  doubt  on 
the  genuineness  of  their  hospitality. 
They  had  counted  on  praise  for  their 
pudding.  The  quiet  banter  to  which 
we  in  Kngland  had  been  long  ago 
accustomed  was  incomprehensible  to 
them.  There  was  one  {lassagc,  espe- 
cially, about  a drove  of  pin  which 
Charles  Dickens  met  on  tnc  road, 
which  excited  their  ire  amazingly. 
’I’hat  matter-offact  people  cannot 
underatind  a joke,  and  persisted  in 
fixing  upon  the  unconscious  author 


some  arriire  pensec.  Another  chap- 
ter about  the  slave-trade  was  pecu- 
liarly Tiling,  .since  it  consisted  chiefly 
of  extracts  from  their  own  news- 
papers and  indisputable  facts.  Let 
an  American  be  the  strongest  possi- 
ble abolitionist  at  home,  he  is  always 
prepared  to  defend  slavery  against 
all  attacks  from  without. 

We  will  venture  to  s.iy,  that  none 
of  the  multifarious  criminals  who 
have  fled  for  refuge  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Hepublic,  ever  deserved  a tenth 
part  of  the  abuse  that  was  lavished 
on  Dickens.  One  of  our  fnend.s  hap- 
pened to  be  at  a theatre  at  Boston, 
and  witnessed  a tra^  estic  of  Macbeth. 
Into  the  witches’  caldron  were 
thrown  all  the  most  useless  things  on 
earth  — I’ennsylvanian  bonds,  Sle.x- 
can  rifles,  &c.  &c.  Finally,  as  a 
plus  ultra,  was  consigned  to  the  in- 
fernal flame  ‘ Dickens’s  last  new 
work,’  amid  the  applausive  laughter 
of  the  happy  gods. 

This  unmerited  abu.«c  put  our  au- 
thor on  his  mettle.  So  he  laid  the 
scene  of  his  next  novel,  Martin  Chuz- 
zleu-it,  partly  in  America,  in  order 
to  show  that  sensitive  young  people 
what  he  could  say  of  them  when  no 
friendly  recollections  bound  him  to 
reticence.  The  exasperation,  ofeourse, 
increased  tenfold ; and  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  sentiments  of  casual 
‘statesmen,’  still  continues  unabated. 
^Ve  have  heard  more  than  one  apa- 
thetic-looking stranger  express  a sa- 
vage desire  to  ‘lick’  him  the  next 
opportunity.  On  the  former  occa- 
sion they  only  licked  his  shoes.  Hut. 
we  suppose  Dickens  would  no  more 
dream  of  showing  himself  in  Broad- 
way, than  llaynau  of  revisiting  Lon- 
don. 

Mrs.  Gamp,  the  virtual  heroine 
of  this  tale,  achieved  a tremendoua 
success.  The  Ignited  Kingdom  pealed 
and  repealed  with  laughter,  though 
we  suspect  that  the  mothers  of  Eng- 
land looked  U{Kin  a monthly  nurse 
as  too  sacred  a character  to  be  jested 
with.  Mrs.  Harris  was  a glorious 
creation,  or  rather  conception.  Only 
the  numerous  and  respectable  per- 
sons who  bear  that  name  must  feel 
themselves  aggrieved,  for  their  very 
existence  is  now  made  a matter  of 
doubt.  By  one  breath  of  the  magi- 
cian the  solid  flesh-and-blood  of  all 
the  Harrises  has  been  volatilized  into 
a hypothetical  phantom. 
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Talking  of  phantoms  brin^  us  to 
the  AVintcr  Talcs,  now  five  in  all — 
the  Carol,  the  Ckimr.i,  the  Cricket, 
the  Battle  of  Life,  and  the  Haunted 
Man.  One  might  have  expected  that, 
<1  prnpn.t  of  tliis  genial  season,  this 
time  of  immemorial  saturnalia,  we 
should  have  been  treated  to  a duo- 
decimo of  pure  fun,  and  riot,  and 
frolic,  likclilindman’s-hnff,  or  Hunt- 
the-slipper.  The  reverse,  however, 
is  the  c;isc ; in  spite  of  a few  comic 
touches,  the  tone  of  these  tales  is  sad 
and  solemn.  They  seem  to  have 
been  inspired  hy  the  night -winds 
wailing  without,  and  not  at  all  by 
the  Yule-logs  roaring  within.  In 
consequence,  thc.se  tales  are  the  lea.st 
popular  of  all  his  works,  besides, 
the  metaphysics  and  the  ghosts  do 
not  harmoniz6.  There  is  a natural 
antipathy  between  the  two.  They 
cannot  be  co-cxisfent.  Kach  class 
feels  it.sclf  to  be  an  anachronism  in 
the  presence  of  the  other.  vVe  can- 
not conceive  Aristotle  or  Archbishop 
Whatclj'  being  haunted.  There- 
fore, in  this  false  position,  the  meta- 
physics grow  hazy,  and  the  ghosts 
prosy  ; w hich,  indeed,  ghosts  are 
always  apt  to  be.  Darius,  and  Ham- 
let the  elder,  and  the  AVhitc  Lady, 
were  obviously,  none  of  them,  on 
sjieaking  terms  with  the  soul  of  wit. 

Dickens's  ghosts,  however,  are  ani- 
mated bj'  the  best  motives,  and  come 
from  below  to  enforce  the  angels’ 
message — Peace  and  goodwill.  He 
who  lies  awake  of  a winter's  night  to 
listen  to  the  music  of  these  chimes 
will  rise  in  the  morning,  if  a sadder, 
yet  a wiser  and  better  man.  They 
ring,  .a,s  Tennyson  would  have  his 
Christmas  bells  ring, — 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky. 
The  fiyit<(t  cloud,  the  frosty  light ; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  iiiglit ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  ; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 

Ring  oat  tiie  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  sops  the  mind, 
For  those  tliat  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor  ; 

Ring  in  redn-ss  for  all  mankind. 

V w * « 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood. 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right ; 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 


Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
Riug  oat  the  oarrowing  lust  of  gold. 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 

Ring  in  tlio  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  laud, 

Ring  in  tlic  Christ  that  Is  to  be. 

May  the  time  come  — we  trust 
that  it. is  even  now  coming — when  a 
peal  like  this  shall  ring  out  from 
every  town,  every  village,  ami  every 
lonely  upland  church,  frighting  away, 
as  of  old,  the  evil  spirits  from  men's 
souls  ! Let  the  night-winds  howl 
never  so  loud,  or  the  earth  be  muf- 
fled never  so  deep  with  snow,  that 
chime  shall  be  heard  by  all  with 
the  mind’s  car,  and  the  burden  of 
the  mu.sic  shall  be.  Peace  and  Gootl- 
will,  (loodwill  and  Peace — the  old 
words  still. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the 
minor  works  we  ought  not  to  omit 
all  mention  ofthe  I'ictures  from  Italy, 
which  was  the  result  of  a Continent^ 
tour,  and,  wc  have  no  doubt,  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  same.  Like  all 
that  has  ever  come  from  that  pen, 
it  is  pleasant,  amiable,  and  readable; 
but  still  we  arc  of  opinion  that  such 
success  as  it  had  was  due  rather 
to  the  established  reputation  of  the 
author  than  to  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  the  book.  Italy,  ‘cradle  of  the 
arts,’  and  all  the  rest  that  Coriiinc 
says  it  is,  might  be  covered  through- 
out its  length  and  breadth  with  the 
sheets  which  have  been  written  and 
printeil  about  it  during  the  present 
century.  We  have  had  Classical 
Tours,  Artistic  Touts,  Medioiral- 
antiquitics-and-Machicollatcd-hattle- 
ments  'J’ours, — all  more  or  less  dull 
and  valuable.  There  is  still  room 
for  a Manners-and-customs-of-the- 
lower-orders  Tour,  such  as  we  ex- 
pected, and  did  not  find,  in  Mrs. 
Stisted’s  Highways  and  Byeways. 
Now  Dickens,  we  should  .suppose,  is 
not  profoundly  versed  either  in  old 
Latin  or  modern  Italian,  and  he  is  too 
honest  to  pretend  it;  he  hasnostcrling 
knowledge  of  art,  and  despises 
the  spnrious  cant  of  connoisseur- 
ship,  so  his  observation  was  necessa- 
rily confined  to  the  still  life  of  Italy; 
and  his  ‘ Pictures’  are  mere  flower 
and  fruit  pieces,  pretty  enough  in 
their  way,  but  far  inferior  to  those 
larger  ‘ Pictures  from  England,'  which 
arc  e.xecuted  with  all  the  humour  of 
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Ward,  the  pathos  of  Redgrave,  and 
the  brilliance  of  Mnlready.  To  them 
we  return  with  a feeling  of  pleasure, 
akin  to  the  pleasure  of  coining  home. 

Dombfy  and  Son  has  been  out  so 
long  that  everybody  must  hare  read 
it,  and  so  lately  that  nobody  can 
have  forgotten  it.  We  therefore 
pass  over  it,  not  without  a tearful 
glance  at  little  Paul's  coiHn,  and  a 
smile  of  recognition  for  Toots  and 
Captain  Cuttle ; and  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  our  new  friend,  David 
CopperJieUl,  who,  after  many  trials, 
was  at  length  happily  settled  for  life 
on  the  31st  of  October.  This,  the 
last,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  of  all 
the  author's  fictions.  The  plot  is 
better  contrived,  and  the  interest 
more  sustained,  than  in  any  other. 
Here  there  is  no  sickl}’  sentiment,  no 
proli.x  description,  and  scarcely  a 
trace  of  exaggi  rated  passion.  The 
author's  taste  has  become  {gradually 
more  and  more  refined ; his  style  has 
got  to  be  more  easy,  graceful,  and 
natural.  The  principal  groups  are 
delineated  as  carefully  as  ever  ; but 
instead  of  the  elaborate  Dutch  paint- 
ing to  which  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  his  backgrounds  and  acces- 
sories, we  have  now  a single  vigorous 
touch  here  and  there,  which  is  far 
more  artistic  and  far  more  effective. 
His  winds  do  not  howl,  nor  his  seas 
roar  through  whole  chapters,  as  for- 
merly ; he  has  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  readers,  and  ven- 
tures to  leave  more  to  their  imagina- 
tion. This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
hero  has  been  made  to  tell  his  own 
story, — a plan  which  generally  en- 
sures something  like  epic  unity  for 
the  tale.  We  have  several  reasons 
for  suspecting  that,  here  and  there, 
under  the  name  of  David  Copper- 
field,  we  have  been  favoured  with 
passages  from  the  personal  history, 
adventures,  and  experience,  of  Charles 
Dickens.  Indeed,  this  conclusion  is 
in  a manner  forced  upon  us  by  the 
peculiar  professions  selected  for  the 
ideal  character,  who  is  first  a news- 
paper reporter  and  then  a famous 
novelist.  There  is,  moreover,  an  air 
of  reality  pervading  the  whole  book, 
to  a degree  never  attained  in  any  of 
his  previous  works,  and  which  can- 
not be  entirely  attributed  to  the  mere 
form  of  narration.!  We  will  extract 
one  of  the  passages  which  seem  moat 
unquestionably  autobiograjihical,  and 


whkh  have,  therefore,  a double  in- 
terest for  the  reader  (the  ‘ book,'  in 
all  probability,  was  Pickwick) ; — 

I laboured  hard  at  my  book,  withoat 
allowing  it  to  interfere  with  tlie  pnnctul 
discharge  of  my  newspaper  duties ; and 
it  came  out  and  was  very  successful.  I 
was  not  stunned  by  the  praise  which 
sounded  in  my  ears,  notwithstanding  that 
I was  keenly  olive  to  it,  and  thought 
better  of  my  own  performance,  I hare 
little  doubt,  than  anybody  else  did.  It 
has  always  been  in  my  observation  of 
human  nature,  that  a man  who  has  any 
good  reason  to  believe  in  himself  never 
flourishes  himself  before  the  faces  of 
other  people  in  order  that  they  may 
believe  in  him.  For  this  reason,  1 re- 
tained my  modesty  in  very  self-respect ; 
and  the  more  praise  I got,  the  more  I 
tried  to  desen  e. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  record, 
though  in  all  other  essentials  it  is  my 
written  memory,  to  pursue  the  history 
of  my  own  fietions.  'They  e.Tpress  them- 
selves, and  I leave  them  to  themselves. 
When  I refer  to  them,  incidentally,  it  is 
only  as  a part  of  my  progress. 

Having  some  foundation  for  believing, 
by  this  time,  that  nature  and  accident 
had  made  me  an  author,  1 pursued  my 
vocation  witli  confidence.  Without  such 
assurance  I should  certainly  have  left  it 
alone,  and  bestowed  my  energy  on  some 
other  endeavour.  I should  have  tried  to 
find  out  what  nature  and  accident  really 
had  made  me,  and  to  be  that,  and 
nothing  else. 

I had  been  writing,  in  the  newspaper 
and  elsewhere,  so  prosperously,  that  when 
my  new  success  was  achieved  I con- 
sidered myself  reasonably  entitled  to 
escape  from  the  dreary  debates.  One 
joyful  night,  therefore,  1 noted  down  the 
music  of  the  parliamentary  bagpi|>e3  for 
the  last  time,  and  I have  never  heard  it 
since ; though  I still  recognize  the  old 
drone  in  the  newspapers,  without  any 
substantial  variation  (except,  perhaps, 
that  there  is  more  of  it),  all  the  livelong 
session. 

David  Copperfield  the  Younger 
was  bom  at  Blundcrstonc,  near  Yar- 
mouth— there  is  really  a village  of 
that  name.  We  do  not  know  whe- 
ther Charles  Dickens  was  born  there 
too ; at  all  events,  the  number  and 
minuteness  of  the  local  details  indi- 
cate an  intimate  knowledge  of,  and 
fondness  for,  Yarmouth  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood— which  are  anything  bat 
charming  at  first  sight,  or  on  a slight 
acquaintance.  We  have  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  the  sons  of 
the  land  are  as  honest  and  true- 
hearted Englishmen  as  you  will  find 
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an)r¥rbere.  We  are  indebted  to  one 
of  tbem  for  the  information  that  the 
local  detail  in  Copperfield  are  sin- 
nlarly  accurate,  only  in  one  place 
be  says  ‘the  sands'  where  he  ought, 
in  Yarmouth  phrase,  to  hare  said 
‘the  deens'  Our  friend  also  says 
that  he  has  detected  many  Norfolk 
provincialisms  in  Dickens;  for  in- 
stance, be  talks  of  ‘ statidin/'  anything 
up,’  where  in  current  English  one 
says  ‘setting’  or  ‘placing.’  Our 
author  probably  uses  sucu  phrases 
wittingly,  in  order  to  recommend 
tbem  ibr  general  adoption./ 

Dickens  is  always  great  on  the 
subject  of  childhood  — that  sunny 
time,  as  it  is  conventionally  called, 
but  which,  as  Dickens  represents  it, 
and  as  we  recollect  it,  is  somewhat 
showery  withal.  Little  David  is 
quite  as  successful  a portrait  as  little 
Paul.  • Who  cannot  confirm,  from  his 
own  earliest  recollections,  the  exqui- 
site truth  of  the  following  passage  ? — 

There  is  nothing  half  so  green  tliat  I 
know  anywhere,  as  the  grass  of  that 
churchya^  ; nothing  half  so  shady  as  its 
trees ; nothing  half  so  quiet  as  its  tomb- 
stones. The  sheep  are  feeding  there, 
when  I kneel  up,  early  in  the  morning, 
in  my  little  bed  in  a closet  within  my 
mother’s  room,  to  look  out  at  it ; and  I 
see  the  red  light  shining  on  the  sun-dial, 
and  think  within  myself,  ‘ Is  the  sun-dial 
glad,  1 wonder,  that  it  can  tell  the  time 
again  ?’ 

Here  is  our  pew  in  the  church.  WTiat 
a high-backed  pew!  With  a window- 
near  it,  out  of  which  our  house  can  be 
seen,  and  is  seen  many  times  during  the 
morning’s  service,  by  Peggotty,  who 
likes  to  make  herself  as  sure  as  she  can 
that  it’s  not  being  robbed,  or  is  not  in 
flames.  But  though  Peggotty ’s  eye 
wanders,  she  is  much  oflended  if  mine 
does,  and  frowns  to  me,  as  1 stand  upon 
the  seat,  that  I am  to  look  at  the  clergy- 
man. But  I can’t  always  look  at  him — 
I know  him  without  that  white  thing  on, 
and  I am  afraid  of  his  wondering  why  I 
stare  so,  and  perhaps  stopping  the  ser- 
vioe  to  inquire— and  what  am  1 to  do  ? 
IPa  a dreadful  thing  to  gape,  but  I must 
do  something.  I look  at  my  mother,  but 
she  pretends  not  to  sec  me.  1 look  at  a 
boy  in  the  aisle,  and  /le  makes  faces  at 
me.  I look  at  the  sunlight  coming  in  at 
the  open  door  through  the  porch,  and 
there  I see  a stray  sheep — I don’t  mean 
a ainner,  but  mutton — half  making  up 
his  mind  to  come  into  the  church.  I 
feel  that  if  I looked  at  him  any  longer,  I 
might  be  tempted  to  say  something  out 
kmid ; and  what  would  become  of  me 


then  ? I look  up  at  the  monumeidal 
tablets  on  the  wall,  and  try  to  think  of 
Mr.  Bodgers  late  of  this  parish,  ami 
what  tlie  feelings  of  Mrs.  Bodgers  must 
have  been,  when  affliction  sore  longtime 
Mr.  Bodgers  bore,  and  physicians  were 
in  vain.  I wonder  whether  they  called  in 
Mr.  Chfllip,  and  he  was  in  vain  ; and  if 
so,  how  he  likes  to  be  reminded  of  it  once 
a week.  I look  from  Mr.  Chillip,  in  hia 
Sunday  neckcloth,  to  the  pulpit;  and 
think  what  a good  place  it  would  be  to 
play  in,  and  what  a castle  it  would  make, 
with  another  boy  coming  up  the  stairs  to 
attack  it,  and  having  the  velvet  cushioD 
with  the  tassels  thrown  down  on  his  head. 
In  time  my  eyes  gradually  shut  up  ; and, 
from  seeming  to  hear  the  clergyman  sing- 
ing a drowsy  song  In  the  heat,  I hear 
nothing,  until  I fall  off  the  seat  with  a 
crash,  and  am  taken  out,  more  dead  than 
alive,  by  Peggotty. 

And  now  I see  the  outakle  of  our  bouae, 
with  the  latticed  bedroom-windows  stand- 
ing open  to  let  in  the  sweet-smelling  air, 
ami  the  ragged  old  rooks’  - nests  still 
dangling  in  the  elm-trees  at  the  bottom 
of  the  front  garden.  Now  I am  in  the 
garden  at  the  back,  beyond  the  yard 
where  the  empty  pigeon-house  and  dog- 
kennel  arc — a very  preserve  of  butter- 
flie.s,  as  I remember  it,  with  a high  fence, 
and  a gate  and  padlock  ; where  the  fruit 
clusters  on  the  trees,  riper  and  richer 
than  frnit  has  ever  been  since,  in  any 
other  garden,  and  where  my  mother 
gathers  some  in  a basket,  while  I stand 
by,  bolting  furtive  gooseberries,  and  try- 
ing to  look  unmoved.  A great  wind 
rises,  and  the  summer  is  gone  in  a mo- 
ment. We  arc  playing  in  the  winter 
twilight,  dancing  about  the  parlour. 
When  my  mother  is  out  of  breath,  and 
rests  herself  in  an  elbow-chair,  I watch 
her  winding  her  bright  curls  round  her 
fingers,  and  straitening  her  waist,  and  no- 
body knows  better  than  I do  that  she 
likes  to  look  so  well,  and  is  proud  of 
being  so  pretty. 

On  the  whole,  these  early  num- 
bers, for  their  freshness  of  tone,  their 
naturalness,  and  their  quiet  pathos, 
are  perhaps  superior  to  all  the  rest. 
One  is  tempted  to  make  in  favour  of 
Dickens’s  fictitious  children  the  wish 
which  in  our  own  childhood  we 
fondly  expressed  in  reference  to  kit- 
tens and  lambs,  namely,  that  they 
might  never  grow  up  into  cats 
and  sheep  respectively.  Dds  alder 
visum. 

Further  on,  how  well  the  petty 
tyrannies  and  manifold  meannesses 
of  Salem  House  are  contrasted  with 
the  mild  and  manly  rigime  of  Dr. 
Strong  I — a broad  hint  ‘ to  parents 
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and  guardian^'  who  turn  away  from 
the  good  old  grammar-schools,  with 
their  endowed  masters  (endowed  in 
more  senses  than  one),  and  send  their 
children  and  wards  to  some  ignorant 
charlatan,  who  by  dint  of  shameless 
palling  induces  a gullihle  public  to 
try  bis  newly-invented  hotbed  for 
yonng  minds.  We  should  like  to 
send  those  schoolmasters  abroad. 

Miss  'I'rotwood,  the  kind-hearted 
ogress  of  an  aunt,  fortiler  ra  modo, 
tmamter  in  re,  is  excellent  through- 
out, though  her  admiration  for  Mr. 
Dick  passes  the  boundsof  probability. 
About  the  husband,  too,  there  is  a 
mystery  ending  in  nothing.  The 
Micawbers,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  are 
glorious,  with  their  long  speeches, 
reckless  improvidence,  everlasting 
troubles,  and  hearty  appetites ; they 
mnst  be  of  Irish  extraction,  though 
the  author  does  not  say  so.'  We 
never  read  anything  more  deliciously 
absurd,  more  exquisitely  ludicrous, 
than  the  following  : — 

‘ We  all  came  back  again,’  replied  Mrs. 
Micawber.  ‘ Since  then,  I have  con- 
sulted other  branches  of  my  family  on 
the  course  which  it  is  most  expedieut  for 
Mr.  Micawber  to  take ; for  i maintain 
that  he  mttst  take  some  course.  Master 
Copperficld,’  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  argu- 
meutatively.  ‘ It  is  clear  that  a family 
of  six,  not  including  a domestic,  cannot 
live  upon  air.’ 

‘ Certainly,  ma’am,’  said  I. 

‘ The  opinion  of  those  other  branches 
of  mV  family,’  pursued  Mrs.  Micawber, 
‘ is,  that  Mr.  Miranber  should  immedi- 
ately turn  bis  attention  to  txials.’ 

‘ To  what,  ma'am  ?’ 

‘ To  coals,’  said  Mrs.  Micawber.  ‘ To 
the  coal  trade.  Mr.  Micawber  was  in- 
duced to  think,  on  inquiry,  that  there 
might  be  an  opening  for  a man  of  bis 
talent  in  the  Medway  Coal  Trade.  Then, 
ns  Mr.  Micawber  very  properly  said,  the 
first  step  to  be  taken  clearly  was,  to  come 
and  see  the  Medway.  Which  we  came 
and  saw.  1 say  ' we,’  Master  Copper- 
field  i for  I never  will,’  said  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber, with  emotion,  ‘ I never  will  desert 
Mr.  Micawber.' 

I murmured  my  admiration  and  ap- 
probation. 

‘ We  came,’  repeated  Mrs.  Micawber, 
‘ and  saw  the  Medway.  My  opinion  of 
the  coal  trade  on  that  river  is,  that  it 
may  require  talent,  but  tb.it  it  certainly 
requires  capital.  Talent,  Mr.  Micawber 
ha.s ; capital,  Mr.  Micawber  has  not. 
We  saw,  1 think,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Medway  ; and  that  is  my  individual  con- 
clnsion.  Being  so  near  here,  Mr.  Mi- 


cawber was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
rash  not  to  come  on,  and  see  Uie  Ca- 
thedral. Firstly,  on  account  of  its  being 
BO  well  worth  seeing,  and  our  never 
having  seen  it ; and,  aeoondly,  on  oc- 
eonnt  of  the  great  probability  of  some- 
thing turning  up  in  a cath^ral  town. 
We  have  been  here,’  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 

‘ three  days.  Nothing  has,  as  yet,  tnrned 
up ; and  it  may  not  surprize  you,  my 
dnr  Master  Copperficld,  so  much  as  it 
wonld  a stranger,  to  know  that  we  are 
at  present  waiting  for  a remittance  from 
London  to  discharge  onr  pecuniary  ob- 
ligations at  the  hotel.  Until  the  arrival 
of  that  remittance,’  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
with  much  feeling,  ‘ I am  cut  off  from 
my  home  (I  allude  to  lodgings  in  Pen- 
tonville),  from  my  boy  and  girl,  and  from 
my  twins.’ 

One  of  the  finest  passages  to  be 
found  in  this,  or  indeed  any,  book, 
is  that  description  of  the  storm  at 
Yarmouth,  which  flings  the  dead 
body  of  the  seducer  on  the  shore,  to 
lie  amid  the  wrecks  of  the  home  he 
had  desolated.  The  povt-er  of  the 
artist  impresses  such  au  air  of  reality 
upon  it  all,  that  we  do  not  think  of 
questioning  the  probability  of  such 
poetical  justice. 

We  have  said  that  in  David  Cop~ 
perjietd  there  was  scarcely  a trace  of 
exaggerated  passion.  But  for  llosa 
Dartle,  we  should  have  said  there 
was  no  trace.  Her  character  wc  mast 
think  unnatural,  and  her  conduct 
melodramatic.  A wound,  even  on  a 
icoman's  cheek,  inflicted  by  a cliild  in 
a fit  of  passion,  is  not  a sufficient 
cause  to  turn  all  the  tenderness  of 
that  woman's  nature  to  bitterness.  * 
It  is  impossible  that  any  woman 
could  have  behaved  as  she  did  when 
David  brought  to  Sirs.  Steerforth 
the  news  of  her  only  son's  death  ; — 

‘Rosa!’  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  ‘come 
to  me  ! ’ 

She  came,  bnt  with  no  sympathy  or 
gentlcne.as.  Her  eyes  gleamed  like  fire 
as  she  confronted  his  mother,  and  broke 
into  a frightful  laugh. 

‘ Now,’  she  said,  ‘ is  your  pride  ap- 
peased, you  madwoman  ? iVuic  has  be 

made  atonement  to  you with  his  life! 

Do  you  hear  ! — His  life  I’ 

Mrs.  .Steerforth,  fallen  back  stiffly  in 
her  chair,  and  making  no  sound  but  a 
moan,  cast  her  eyes  upon  her  with  a 
wide  stare. 

‘Ay  !’  cried  Ro.sa.  smiting  herself pas- 
sionately on  the  breast,  ‘ look  at  me  ! 
Moan,  and  groan,  and  look  at  me  ! Look 
here  !’  striking  the  scar,  ‘ at  your  dead 
child's  handy- work !' 
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The  moan  the  mother  nttered,  from 
time  to  time,  went  to  my  heart.  Always 
the  same.  Ahraya  inarticulate  and  atitled. 
Always  acoompanied  with  an  incapable 
motion  of  the  head,  but  U'ith  no  change 
of  face.  Always  proceeding  from  a rigid 
moutli  and  closed  teeth,  as  if  the  jaw 
were  locked  and  the  face  frozen  up  in 
pain. 

‘ Do  yon  remember  when  he  did  this 
she  proceeded.  ‘ Do  yon  remember  when, 
in  his  inheritance  of  your  nature,  and  in 
your  pampering  of  his  pride  aiul  passion, 
he  did  this,  and  disfigured  me  for  life  ? 
Look  at  me,  marked  until  I die  with  bis 
high  displeasure ; and  moon  and  groan 
for  what  you  made  him  !’ 

‘ Miss  Dartle,’  I entreated  her.  ‘ For 

Heaven’s  sake ’ 

‘ I trill  speak  !’  she  said,  turning  on 
me  with  her  lightning  eyes.  * Be  silent, 
you  ! Look  at  me,  I say,  proud  mother 
of  a proud  false  son  ! Moan  for  your 
nurture  of  him,  moan  for  your  corrup- 
tion of  him,  moan  for  your  loss  of  him, 
moan  for  mine  I’ 

She  clenched  her  hand,  nnd  trembled 
through  her  spare,  worn  figure,  as  if  her 
passion  were  killing  her  by  inches. 

‘ You,  resent  his  selfwill  !’  she  ei- 
claimed.  ‘ You,  injured  by  his  haughty 
temper  ! You,  who  opposed  to  both, 
when  your  hair  was  grey,  the  qualities 
which  made  botli  when  you  gave  him 
birth  ! You,  who  from  his  cradle  reared 
him  to  1m!  what  he  was,  and  stunted  what 
he  should  have  been  ! Are  you  rewarded, 
noir,  for  your  years  of  trouble  ?’ 

‘ O Miss  Dartle,  shame  ! O cniel  !' 

• I tell  you,’  she  returned,  • I will 
apeak  to  her.  No  power  on  earth  should 
atop  me,  while  I was  standing  here  ! 
Have  1 been  silent  all  these  years,  and 
* shall  I not  speak  now } I luveil  him 
better  than  you  ever  loved  him  !'  turn- 
ing on  her  fiercely.  ‘ 1 could  liave  loved 
him,  and  asked  no  letuni.  If  1 had  been 
his  wife,  I could  have  been  the  slave  of 
his  caprices  for  a woril  of  love  a-year.  I 
should  have  been.  Who  knows  it  better 
than  I ? You  were  exacting,  proud, 
punctilious,  sclKsb.  My  love  would  have 
been  devoted— would  have  trod  your 
paltry  whimpering  under  foot !’ 

With  flashing  eyes,  she  stamped  upon 
the  ground  as  if  she  actually  did  it. 

And  so  she  continues  for  a page 
more,  with  still  incrc-asing  violence. 
Similarly,  that  scene  where  she  seeks 
out  the  poor  unfortunate  Kmily,  to 
trample  upon  and  triumph  over  her, 
shocks  us  by  its  unfeminme  violence. 
Even  were  such  a scene  ever  so  na- 
tural, ever  so  probable,  it  would  be 
wearisome  from  its  length.  What- 
ever conveys  to  the  reader’s  mind 


unmii^led  pain  and  horror,  should 
be  dispatched  as  quickly  and  as 
lightly  08  possible,  not  dwelt  upon. 

Dartle  is  not  a being  cast  in 
the  same  mould  of  humanity  as  those 
around  her;  and  she  destroys  the 
harmony  of  the  picture,  buch  a 
character  is  as  incongruous  and  oat 
of  place  as  one  of  the  tragedy  queens 
from  a minor  theatre  would  be  pa- 
rading the  Strand  in  full  costume  in 
common  daylight.  Fortunately  Miss 
Dartle  is  not  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent characters,  and  only  parades  n 
back  street,  not  the  main  thorough- 
fare, of  the  story.  Mrs.  Doinbey,  in 
the  former  tale,  was  a blemish  of 
the  same  kind,  only  more  conspicu- 
ous. We  hope  the  genus  is  becom- 
ing extinct,  aud  that  the  next  fictiti- 
ous world  of  our  author's  creation 
will  contain  only  the  familiar  ani- 
mals, and  be  free  from  the  visitations 
of  any  similar  Mastodon.  Such  crea- 
tures are  common  in  the  Kadcliffian 
formations.  If  resuscitated  in  onr 
era,  they  can  be  nothing  but  galvan- 
ized fossils,  salient  anachronisms, 
frightful  to  all  men. 

'rhis  lost  paragraph  of  ours,  which 
l)egsn  in  English,  has  slid  somehow 
into  Carlylcse;  which  brings  us  to 
the  Lutter-Day  Pamphlets  in  general, 
and  No.  11.  in  particular — that  on 
Model  Prisons — which  has  an  imme- 
diate connexion  with  our  present 
subject,  inasmuch  os  our  author  has 
consigned  his  two  villains-iu-chief, 
Deep  and  Littimer,  to  one  of  these 
establishments,  with  the  double  pur- 
pose of  punishing  the  former  and 
satirizing  the  latter.  Fourteen  years 
ago  he  e.xposcd  (by  means  of  the 
resolute  Pickwick)  our  system,  if 
system  it  could  be  called,  of  Impri- 
sonuicnt  for  Debt;  now  he  assails 
our  system,  systematized  to  the  last 
degree,  of  Iniprisonnient  for  Crime. 
Then,  we  Icll  our  debtors  to  rot 
unheeded,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
most  hopeless  of  criminals ; now,  we 
cherish  the  malefactors,  as  if  they 
had  been  the  bene-factors,  of  society. 
Then,  we  persecuted  Misfortune, 
now,  we  pamper  Vice.  We  have 
rushed  from  extreme  to  extreme, 
missing  in  our  liastc  that  most  pre- 
cious of  all  thiogs,  the  golden  mean. 
Our  Humanity  h.as  sii^encd,  died, 
and  been  corrupted  into  llumanita- 
rianism.  \We  admit  that  the  error 
is  not  wilful,  nay,  that  it  may  arise 
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fim  the  kindest  and  noblest  mo- 
tiyes;  but  for  all  that,  the  actual 
damage  inflicted  on  society  may  be, 
we  bdievc  it,  great.  Our  kind  and 
nobic-hcarted  pilots,  being  not  over- 
skilled  in  navigation,  in  their  fear 
that  the  ship  might  strike  upon 
Seylla,  have  put  her  head  round  and 
run  her  into  Cliarybdis ; which  no- 
table whirlpool  sA^lows  up  a vast 
amount  of  the  crew’s  bread  and  other 
stores,  without  much  chance  of  our 
being  able  to  find  them  after  any 
assignable  mimlier  of  days. 

I>et  us  hear  Carlyle’s  description 
ofa  model  prison,  as  given  in  No.  II. 
the  pamphlet  before  mludcd  to : — 

Several  months  ago,  some  friends  took 
me  with  them  to  see  one  of  the  London 
Frisons ; a Prison  of  the  exemplary  or 
model  kind.  An  imniense  circuit  of 
buildings  ; cut  out,  girt  with  a high 
ring. wall,  from  the  lanes  and  streets  of 
the  quarter,  which  is  a dim  and  crowded 
one.  Gateway  ns  to  a fortified  place  ; 
then  a spacious  court,  like  the  srpinre  of 
a city  ; Imrad  staircases,  passages  to  in- 
terior courts ; fronts  of  stately  architec- 
ture all  round.  It  lodges  some  Thousand 
or  Twelve-hundred  prisoners,  besides  the 
officers  of  the  eatabUsliment.  Sorely  one 
of  the  most  perfect  buildings,  within  the 
compass  of  London.  We  looked  at  the 
apartments,  sleepiug-cclls,  dining-rooms, 
working-rooms,  genera!  courts  or  special 
and  private:  excellent  all,  the  «e-p/ua- 
ultra  of  human  care  and  ingenuity  ; in 
my  life  I never  saw  so  clean  a building ; 
probably  no  Duke  in  England  lives  in  a 
mansion  of  such  perfect  and  thorough 
cleanness. 

The  bread,  the  cocoa,  soup,  meat,  all 
the  various  sorts  of  food,  in  their  re- 
■pective  cooking-places,  wc  tasted  ; found 
them  of  excellence  superlative.  The  pri- 
soners sat  at  work,  light  work,  picking 
oakum,  and  the  like,  in  airy  apartments 
with  glass-roofs,  of  agreeable  tempera- 
ture and  perfect  ventilation ; silent,  or 
at  least  conversing  only  by  secret  signs : 
others  were  out,  taking  their  hour  of 
promenade  in  clean  flagged  courts : me- 
thodic composnre,  cleanliness,  peace,  snb- 
•Untial  wholesome  comfort  reigned  every- 
where snpreme.  The  women  in  other 
apartments,  some  notable  mnnlcreaaes 
among  them,  all  in  the  like  state  of  me- 
tbodic  composure  and  substautial  whole- 
some comfort,  sat  sewing  : in  long  ranges 
of  washhouses,  drying-houses,  and  what- 
ever pertains  to  the  getting  up  of  clean 
linen,  were  certain  others,  with  all  con- 
ceivable mechanical  furtherances,  not  too 
arduously  working.  The  notable  mur- 
deresses were,  though  with  great  precau- 
tions of  privacy,  pointed  out  to  ns ; and 


we  were  requested  not  to  look  openly  at 
them,  or  seem  to  notice  then  at  all,  as 
it  was  foand  to  ‘ cherish  their  vanity,' 
when  visitors  looked  at  them.  Schools 
too  were  there ; intelHgent  teachers  of 
hoth  sexes,  stndioasly  instnactiag  the 
still  ignorant  of  these  thieves. 

Now  let  tis  hear  Dickens,  who 
follows  as  junior  on  the  same  side. 
(Wc  ouglit  to  premise,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  not  yet  read  Cob~ 
perficld,  if  such  there  be,  that  Mr. 
CreakLe  uaa  the  tyrannous  school- 
master  who  nearly  bullied  little  Da- 
vid's incipioDt  manliness  out  of  him, 
and  ts  a Middlesex  ma^strate,  and 
leading  Humanitarian,  hiot  that  the 
Humanitarians  are  all  Creakles,  by 
any  means.) 

As  wc  w*ere  ?oing  through  ^oinc  of  the 
magnllicent  passiiges,  1 inquired  of  Mr. 
Creakle  und  his  friends  what  were  sup> 
posed  to  be  the  inaiu  advantages  of  thia 
all-governing  and  universally  over-riding 
system  ? 1 found  them  to  be  the  j>erfcct 

isolation  of  prisoners — so  that  no  one 
man  in  contincmcnl  there  knew  anything 
about  another ; and  the  reduction  of 
>risoncrs  to  a wholesome  state  of  juindp 
coding  to  sinctTc  contrition  and  re- 
pentance. 

Now,  it  struck  me,  when  we  began  to 
visit  individuals  in  their  cells,  and  to  tra- 
verse the  passages  in  wluch  those  cells 
were,  and  to  have  the  manner  of  the 
going  to  chapel  and  so  forth,  explained 
to  us,  that  there  was  a strong  proba- 
bility of  the  prisoners  knowing  a good 
deal  about  each  otlicr,  and  of  their  carry- 
ing on  a pretty  <*<)mplcte  system  of  inter- 
course. This,  at  the  time  I write,  has 
been  proved,  I believe,  to  be  the  case  ; 
but,  as  it  would  have  been  flat  blasphemy 
against  the  system  to  Iiave  hinted  such  a 
doubt  then,  1 looked  out  for  the  peni- 
tence as  diligently  os  1 could. 

And  here,  again,  T had  great  mis- 
givings. 1 found  as  prevalent  a fashioa 
in  the  form  of  the  penitence,  as  I had 
left  outside  in  the  forms  of  the  coats  and 
waistcoats  in  the  windows  of  the  tailors* 
shops.  I found  a vast  amount  of  pro- 
fessicn,  varying  very  little  in  character: 
varying  very  little  (which  I thought  ex- 
ceedingly suspicious),  even  in  words.  1 
found  a great  many  foxes,  disparaging 
whole  vineyards  of  inaccessible  grapes ; 
but  I found  very  few  foxes  whom  I would 
have  trasted  within  reach  of  a bunch. 
Above  all,  1 found  that  the  most  profess- 
ing men  were  the  greatest  objects  of 
interest ; and  that  their  conceit,  ttieir 
vanit}',  their  want  of  excitement,  and 
their  love  of  deception  (which  many  of 
them  possessed  to  an  almost  incredibla 
extant,  as  their  histories  showed),  alt 
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prompted  to  thne  professkio),  and  were 
all  Kretified  by  them. 

IJowever,  1 beard  *o  repeatedly,  in  the 
Goarac  of  our  goinga  to  and  fro,  of  a 
certain  Number  Twenty-Seven,  who  was 
the  favourite,  and  who  really  appeared  to 
be  a Model  Priioner,  that  I resolved  to 
suspend  my  judgment  until  1 should  see 
Twenty-Seven.  Twenty-Eight,  1 under- 
stood, was  also  a bright  particular  star ; 
but  it  was  his  misfortune  to  have  his 
glory  a little  dimmed  by  the  extra- 
ordinary lustre  of  Twenty-Seven.  I 
heard  so  much  of  Twenty-Seven,  of  his 
pious  admonitions  to  eviTybody  around 
him,  and  of  the  beautiful  letters  be  con- 
atontly  wrote  to  his  mother  (whom  he 
seemed  to  consider  in  a very  bad  way), 
that  1 became  iptile  impatient  to  sec 
him. 

I had  to  restrain  my  impatienee  for 
some  time,  on  account  of  Twenty- Seven 
being  rcscived  for  a concluding  effect. 
But  at  hast  we  came  to  the  door  of  his 
cell;  and  Mr.  Crcakle,  looking  through 
a little  hole  in  it,  reported  to  us,  in  a 
state  of  tlie  greatest  admiration,  that  he 
was  reading  a hymn-book. 

There  was  such  a rush  of  heads  im- 
mediately to  sec  Nuraljcr  Twenty-.Seven 
reading  his  hymn-book,  that  the  little 
hole  was  blocked  up,  six  or  seven  licads 
deep.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
and  give  us  nn  opjiortunity  of  conversing 
with  Twenty-Seven  in  all  his  purity,  Mr. 
Creakle  directed  the  door  of  the  cell  to  be 
nnlor-ked,  and  Twenty-Seven  to  be  in- 
vited out  into  the  pa-ssage.  This  was 
done;  and  whom  should  Traildles  and  I 
then  behold',  to  our  amazement,  in  this 
converted  Number  Twenty-Seven,  but 
Uriah  Heep ! 

He  knew  us  directly ; and  said,  as  he 
came  out,  with  the  old  writhe, — 

‘ How  do  you  do,  ^Ir.  Copperfield  ? 
How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Traddles  ?’ 

This  recognition  caused  a general  ad- 
miration in  the  party.  I rather  thought 
that  every  one  was  struck  by  bis  not  being 
proud,  and  taking  notice  of  us. 

‘Well,  Twenty- Seven, ’said  .Mr.  Crcakle, 
mournfully  admiring  him,  ‘ bow  do  you 
find  yourself  to-day  ?’ 

‘ I am  very  umble,  sir,’  replied  Uriah 
Heep. 

‘ You  are  always  so,  Twenty-Seven,’ 
said  Mr.  Creakle. 

Here  another  gentleman  asked,  with 
extreme  anxiety, — 

‘ Are  you  quite  comfortable 
‘ Yes,  I thank  you,  sir,’  said  Uriah 
Heep,  looking  in  that  direction.  ‘ Far 
more  comfortable  here.,  than  ever  1 was 
outside.  I sec  my  follies  now,  sir. 
That's  what  makes  me  comfortable.’ 
Several  gentlemen  were  much  affected  ; 
and  a third  questioner,  forcing  himself  to 


the  front,  inquired  with  extreme  feeUng, 
‘ How  do  you  find  the  beef  ?’ 

‘ Thank  you  sir,’  replied  Uriah,  glanc- 
ing in  the  new  direction  of  this  voice,  ‘ it 
was  tougher  yesterday  than  I could  wish, 
but  it’s  my  duty  to  bear.  I have  com- 
mitted follies,  gentlemen,’  said  Uriah, 
looking  round  with  a meek  smile,  ‘ and  I 
ought  to  bear  the  consequences  without 
repining.' 

A murmur,  partly  of  grntiheation  at 
Twenty-Seven's  celestial  state  of  mind, 
and  partly  of  indignation  against  the  con- 
tractor who  had  given  liim  any  cause  of 
complaint  (a  note  of  which  wu.s  immedi- 
ately made  by  Mr.  Creakle),  having  sub- 
sided, Twenty  Seven  stood  in  the  midst 
of  us,  as  if  he  felt  himself  the  principal 
object  of  merit  in  a highly  meritorious 
museum. 

The  inference  at  which  Dickens 
hints  is  identical  with  that  which 
Carlyle  draws ; that  is  to  say,  an 
entire  condemnation  of  the  whole 
system.  When  from  points  of  view 
so  widely  different  two  independent 
observers  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, we  have  the  strongest  pre- 
sumption that  the  said  conclusion  is 
right.  When  a fortress,  or  bastille, 
is  attacked  by  strong  bodies  from 
opposite  qnarters  at  the  same  time, 
the  said  fortress,  or  bastille,  is  in 
imminent  danger.  If  the  garrison 
do  not  forthwith  bring  some  cogent 
arguments,  or  some  practical  proofs 
to  bear  upon  the  foe,  their  cause  is 
lust. 

The  coincidence  of  opinion  between 
the  two  authors  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  they  are  probably  divided  in 
opinion  upon  every  other  subject, 
secular  or  sacred.  We  even  re- 
member a passage  in  Dombey  and 
Son  which  looks  like  an  overt  decla- 
ration of  war  against  the  great 
priest  of  Hero-worship. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  no  one  has  been  more  instru- 
mental than  Dickens  in  fostering 
that  spirit  of  kindly  charity  wbiefi 
impels  a man  to  do  what  be  can, 
however  narrow  bis  sphere  of  action 
may  be,  to  relieve  the  sufferings  and 
to  instruct  the  ignorance  of  his  bre- 
thren ; while  Carlyle,  on  the  other 
hand,  treats  all  such  efforts  with 
lofty  disdain,  and  would  call  them 
mere  attempts  to  tap  an  ocean  by 
gimlet-holes,  or  some  such  dispa- 
raging metaphor.  Hut  that  is  nei- 
ther here  nor  there.  ^Vhat  we  are 
concerned  with  just  now  is,  that  we 
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Jmve  two  men,  shrewd  observers 
both,  who,  starting  from  the  oppo- 
site poles  of  opinion,  liave  for  once 
coincided  on  a practical  question. 
Fortunately  both  these  gentlemen 
have  front  seats  on  the  platform,  and 
are  sure  of  a hearing ; we  in  the 
body  of  the  room,  though  sorely  in- 
commoded by  stouter  and  taller 
men,  can  yet  manage  to  raise  our 
humble  voice  and  cheer  both  the 
speakers  as  they  denounce  the  griev- 
ous injustice  of  taxing  the  honest 
lalrourer  to  support  the  lazy  tliiefy 
and  the  grievous  impolicy  of  making 
the  gaol  more  comfortable  than  the 
cottage. 

The  moral  duties  of  every  indi- 
x'idual  are  threefold  in  their  aspect; 
they  have  relation,  first,  to  the  God 
■who  is  everywhere:  secondly,  to  his 
fellow-men  who  arc  around  him ; and, 
thirdly,  to  the  devil  that  is  within  him. 
And  similarly'  the  social  duties  of 
every  government  have  relation,  first, 
to  the  Eternal  Justice;  secondly,  to 
the  community  ; aud,  thirdly,  to  the 
criminal.  Considerations  of  the  first 
must  determine  ther/egree  of  punish- 
ment to  l)e  indicted,  considerations  of 
the  second  and  third  must  t’.eterminc 
the  hind.  If  a government  (and  by 
government  we  mean  all  constituted 
authorities),  out  of  sympathy'  for  the 
criminal,  docs  not  inflict  the  punish- 
ment which  it  believes  the  crime  to 
deserve,  that  government  fails  in  its 
first  and  greatest  duty,  and  violate^ 
the  divine  conditions  of  its  ap|)oiut- 
ment  by  ‘bearing  the  sword  in  vain.' 
Again,  if  a government  infiicts  pu- 
nish ;ncnt  of  such  a kiml  as  is  not 
likely  to  deter  the  criminal  from  a 
repetition,  or  others  from  an  imita- 
tion, of  his  oflence,  th.it  government 
fails  in  its  second  duty',  its  dniy  to 
the  community.  When  these  two 
primary  obligations  arc  s.itisfied,  then 
we  may  think  alrout  the  third  ; which, 
means,  practically,  that  we  are  to  re- 
form the  said  criminal  if  we  can. 
Whatever  eflorU  are  made  to  reform 
him,  they'  should  be  always  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  some  punishment 
terrible  in  proportion  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  offence;  but  terrible 
always,  both  to  him  who  soflvTs  and 
to  those  who  hear  of  it.  Oiir  new- 
fangled schciners  ignore  the  first  two 


duties,  and  thus  take  up  a false  posi- 
tion in  setting  about  the  third. 
What  wonder  if  they  fail  in  it  ? 
We  should  like  to  know  why  those 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  a 
short  term  are  not  sent  ? If  sent  to 
the  Antipodes,  they  might  fall  on 
their  feet  in  their  new  world.  As  it 
is,  they  are  returned,  after  a brief 
coddling  in  prison,  to  their  old 
haunts,  their  old  a-ssociates,  and  their 
old  associations.  Of  course  the  old 
habits  of  crime  recur  too,  with 
ddublc  force,  for  they  have  tried  the 
jiunishmcnt,  and  find  it  rather  plea- 
sant than  otherwise.  If  they'  are  in 
want  now,  they  reflect  on  the  plenty 
of  the  gaol ; if  they  are  ragged,  filthy, 
and  obliged  to  sleep  in  a ditch,  they 
[look  back  with  regret  to  the  clothes, 
bed,  and  baths,  of  the  privileged 
felon.  In  the  barren  wilderness, 
they’  long  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt. 
For  it  is,  as  it  was  three  thousand 
years  ago,  only'  too  natural  for  men 
to  prefer  bondage  with  plenty  to 
freedom  with  privation. 

But  this  is  not  a subject  wliich  can 
be  discussed  at  the  fag-end  of  an 
article  destined  to  light  literature. 
We  leave  it,  knowing  th.it  the  cause 
is  in  right  good  hands.  Only,  we 
trust  that  it  may  be  argued  tempe- 
rately and  without  acrimony.  We 
would  do  all  honotlr  to  the  motives 
of  those  good  souls  who  stickle  for 
the  reformation  of  the  criminal ; we 
merely  difl'er  as  to  the  means.  We 
would  have  the  .State  begin  the  work 
earlier — in  the  lanes,  and  alleys,  and 
byeways,  not  iu  the  prisons ; we 
prefer  formulion  to  refurmaUm,  pre- 
vention to  cure.  We  would  take 
the  possible  felons  of  six  years  old  by 
the  forelock,  and  lead  them  tochurcB 
and  to  school,  that  the  earliest  lessons 
impressed  on  tlie  little  heart  might 
not  l)c  the  lessons  of  vice,  selfishness, 
and  brutalitv,  but  the  lessons  of 
reverence,  self-respect,  aud  duty. 

'W'e  take  leave  of  Charles  Dickens 
with  a . thankful  acknowledgment  of 
the  great  services  he  has  rendered  to 
society,  and  a sincere  hope  that  he 
may  outlive  by  many'  years  these 
new  model-jirisons,  strong  as  they' 
look,  and  may  long  enjoy  health  and 
strength  to  iiid  in  putting  a Score 
of  such  nuisances  JiowN,*  " ' ^ 


* We  had  purposed  to  include  in  our  e.xamination  two  other  pcriodic.it  novels,-—’ 
I'eniJenaiM  and  TAr  Ladder  nf  Gold;  but  our  summing  up  on  Coppcrjteld  lias  been 
so  lengthy,  that  we  imi-t  remand  them  till  next  month.  ''  ■*"' 
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